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THE   PROGRESS   OF   THE   WORLD. 


ne  Economic  ^^  ^  scason  that  is  comparatively 
i^otiue  free  from  catastrophes  of  war,  and 
ueryw  ere.  ^^^  more  profound  disturbances 
that  from  time  to  time  affect  mankind,  there 
are  nevertheless  many  lesser  indications  of 
strife  and  unrest.  In  order  to  understand 
these  aright,  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  if  there 
are  not  some  underlying  causes  of  a  common 
nature.  We  are  living  in  a  business  age,  un- 
der general  conditions  that  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing in  almost  ever>-  part  of  the  world.  The 
plain  people  of  all  countries,  considered  in 
the  mass,  are  no  longer  content  merely  to 
toil  and  exist.  They  wish  to  improve  their 
lot,  and  they  are  determined  to  have  a  larger 
share  in  the  good  things  of  this  life.  Science 
and  invention  have  brought  about  a  stupen- 
dous increase  in  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  the  average  man  ever>  where  is  struggling 
for  a  better  distribution.  T<^  that  end  he 
seeks  a  firmer  grasp  upon  the  agencies  of 
government,  in  order  that  unfair  handicap^ 
may  be  removed,  and   freedom  of  economic 


r«iR  riJiT  I  *i»wi  Tiir  florMomrnT  r«»«  r*riT*i.  an 
wrxt-  AH  ij»ii>>«t 

rroiB  lb«  lilnilr   (T'it<^ot. 


opportunity  be  better  assured.  In  our  own 
country,  the  great  populist  and  free-silver 
movements  of  a  decade  ago  were  simply  the 
organized  expression  of  men's  discontent  with 
their  situation  in  life.  They  sought  to  bring 
about  a  better  adjustment  of  relations  be-, 
tween  creditors  and  debtors,  between  capital 
and  labor,  between  the  great  corporations  and 
private  individuals.  The  present  great  move- 
ment in  this  country  for  regulating  the  rail- 
roads and  the  public-service  companies  that 
control  street  transit  and  other  facilities  of 
a  monopolistic  nature  owes  its  strength  to 
the  widespread  determination  of  the  people 
to  get  for  themselves  as  much  benefit  as 
possible   out  of   the  agencies  of  civilization. 

j^^  Since    the    desire    for    the    things 

Need  of      that  belong  to  a  better  standard 

Moderation.  c     \-    •  j  u  l 

or  livmg  and  a  more  agreeable 
Cf)ndition  of  life  is  not  onl\  general  but  vcr>' 
intense,  there  must  inevitably  follow  a  good 
deal  of  clash  and  strife.  It  is  difficult  to 
hold  men,  under  these  circumstances,  to  rules 
of  moderation.  Capital  combines;  becomes 
greedy;  abuscs  its  opportunities.  Its  excesses 
provoke  reaction.  Labor  organization,  on  its 
side,  becomes  exacting,  tyrannical,  and  des- 
perate in  its  methods.  Kven  in  well-regu- 
lated communities  it  is  hard  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  law  and  a  just  balance  between 
conlending  forces  in  such  periuds  as  this 
present  era  of  econ(»mic  and  social  chatige. 
.And  if  it  is  hard  to  h(»ld  law  and  govern- 
ment firm  in  their  place  and  function  in 
orderly  commiinitirs  like  .Massachusetts,  it 
is  n«Jt  strange  that  excesses  should  occur  and 
that  public  order  should  stifTer  in  communi- 
'  not  so  well  established.  'Llie  struggle 
..itueen  capital  and  labor  in  the  Far  West 
ha»  gone  forward  un«icr  conditions  which 
have  not  found  the  agrncies  «if  public  au- 
thority strong  enough  to  hold  firm  swav. 
The  murder  triaU  now  in  progress  at    Molsr 
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Charles    II.    Moyor 
I'ri'sident. 


t  <.p>ri»:lii.  II.  Mycr.. 
George    A.    Petti  bone. 


Willinni    I>.    llii.vwood. 
Secretary    and    Treasurer, 


Member   Kxeeiitive   Board. 
THE   OFFICERS    OF    WESTERN    FEDERATION     OF    MINERS   ON    TRIAL    IN    IDAHO. 


City,  Idaho,  whatever  may  be  their  outcome, 
throw  h'ght  upon  the  danjiers  that  society 
must  encounter  in  new  and  sparsely  settled 
countries,  where  the  strife  between  capital 
and  labor  becomes  intense,  and  where  each 
side  takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands  and 
strives   for  victorv   rcLrardless  of  methods. 


The 
Idaho 
Trial. 


AI.IREI)     HORSI.EV      (HARRY     ORHIARP). 

(Whose  confesKlnn  and   t<*8tlnioiiy   last   month  amton- 
islied  (hu  world.) 


The  confession  of  (Orchard  is  an 
ama/inj;  story  of  crimes  com- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  afiainst  the  mine-own- 
inji  employers,  and  ajjainst  the  public  au- 
thorities w  here  they  were  rejiarded  as  favor- 
able to  capital.  It  is  not  for  us  at  this  staiie 
of  the  jiieat  contest  before  tiie  judj^e  and 
jury  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  truth- 
fulness of  testimony,  liut  no  one  will  deny 
the  notorious  fact  of  lonp-continued  turbu- 
lence throujihout  the  mining  camps  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  of  intense  strife 
carried  on  in  a  hip:li-handed  spirit  on  both 
sides.  The  thing  to  be  desired  is  justice  and 
fair  play,  with  much  freedom  of  opportunity 
for  both  capital  and  labor  under  the  guar- 
anty and  protection  of  laws,  e.xecutive  offi- 
cers, and  judges  that  will  do  their  duty  fear- 
lessl\  and  faithfully.  It  is  fortunate  that 
conditions  in  our  Western  States  are  upon 
the  w  hole  gradually  improving.  The  proc- 
ess is  a  painful  one,  but  things  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  Every  time  some 
acute  phase  of  the  endless  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic advantage  can  be  met  and  passed  in  a 
spirit  of  reasonableness  and  compromise 
there  is  nmch  gain. 


fair  pia       ^^  "^  ^  difficult  thing  to  induce 

Btttrr  Than    men  \\  ho  are  prepared    for  con- 

*'"^'''        flict    not    to    fight    to    the   finish 

when    a    dispute    actually    arises.      It    takes 

breadth   of  view   and   moderation   to  accept 
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methods  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  rather 
than  to  strike  or  to  fight.  But  the  peaceful 
way  of  settling  differences  is  much  better  for 
ever}bodj"  concerned.  The  movement  for 
better  economic  conditions  may  be  a  little 
retarded  sometimes,  but  its  average  advance 
cannot  be  checked.  Labor  will  be  better  of?, 
therefore,  to  join  hands  with  capital  in  se- 
curing the  largest  possible  production,  using 
all  due  vigilance  and  intelligence  to  improve 
conditions  from  time  to  time.  In  a  period  of 
readjustment  like  this,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  to 
find  masters  of  industry-  and  capital  standing 
up  with  clear  vision  and  right  sympathy  for 
the  best  possible  treatment  of  wage-earners 
and  of  the  public.  It  is  not  less  a  hopeful 
thing  to  find  trusted  leaders  of  the  people 
who  will  never  countenance  confiscation  and 
who  will  protect  the  rights  of  capital  as 
earnestly  as  the  rights  of  labor. 

A  Veto  bu     ^^^  example,  Governor  Hughes, 
Goutrnor     of  New  \'ork,  has  attained  a  po- 

Hughet.  ...  ... 

sition  that  no  one  will  question 
or  assail  as  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  His  position  in  that  regard  will  be 
stronger  rather  than  weaker  by  reason  of 
his  notable  action  last  month  in  vetoing  the 
bill  that  had  passed  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature fixing  2  cents  a  mile  as  the  maximum 
passenger  rate  on  railroads  in  that  State. 
We    shall    in    subsequent    paragraphs    refer 


JUDGE     FREMONT     WOOD,     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES 
DISTRICT  COURT. 

(Who  is  trying  the  Idaho  cases.) 

again  to  the  bill  itself  and  to  the  activities  of 
Governor  Hughes  and  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature. The  point  we  wish  to  emphasize 
just  here  is  the  value  on  the  part  of  a  high 
official    of    the    quality    of    fairmindcdncss. 


lUadlng  from  left  lo  right     VaWut  WIlMfn.  Ilolno  :  |^<in  Whiliwll.   WnlUrr;    inn.    f.    NiikcmI,    IIuIbo  ;    TpiI 
Mllirr,  Mp<>kiin<' ;  <.'larm<-«  M.  iMirrow,  Cblrago  ,  Kdiniuid  V.  Ulrhaidifiii,  iHtivi-r. 
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THE    l.AWVEKS    FOR    THE    I'ROSECI'TION      IN    THE    IIiAHll   CASES. 


Governor  Hughes  had  l)een  largely  respon- 
sihle  for  tlie  Puhlic  Utilities  act,  which  was 
strongly  opposed  hy  the  railroads  and  the 
franchise-iioiiling  corporations.  It  was  quite 
commonly  assumed  that  he  would  sign  the 
2-ceiit-fare  hill  as  in  line  with  his  general 
attitude  touaril  railroads  and  corporations. 
But  in  his  message  vetoing  the  hill  he  showed 
a  well-nigh  perfect  poise  of  temper,  as  well 
as  luciditv  of  mind. 


A  New 


/.  nrw       Nc"'    Kngland.    meanwhile,    has 
Cnqiand      heeti   much    interested    in    the  ac- 

ln.it ancc.  ...  .      ,        ,,  s      ■t  i     • 

qwiMtion  of  the  lioston  &  Mamc 
railway  system  hy  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  5c  Hartford  system.  Our  readers  will 
rememher  that  the  last  campaign  in  New 
Ilampsliire  turned  upon  the  activit)'  of  the 
Boston  5c  Maine  railroad  in  the  politics 
of  that  State.  It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  a 
better  order  of  things  that  President  Mcllen, 


of  the  New  Haven  road,  who  now  come^ 
into  control  of  the  entire  network  of  New 
Kngland  transportation  lines,  repudiates  al- 
together the  old  methods  of  corporation  poli- 
tics. He  has  frankly  discussed  the  merger 
w  ith  Governor  Guild  and  committees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  the  puhlic 
that  is  dependent  upon  the  railroads  con- 
cerned is  not  left  in  any  mysten-  as  to  what 
is  going  on.  A  few  years  ago  a  merger  of 
this  kind  wouKl  have  been  attended  hy  a 
rearrangement  of  securities,  with  large  issues 
of  stfick  representing  no  new  capital,  and 
with  bonds  floated  for  the  personal  benefit 
of  a  ring  of  insiders.  In  short,  the  sort  of 
financing  that  was  practiced  a  few  years  ago 
in  connection  with  a  change  in  control  of 
the  Alton  roa<l,  and  that  has  been  exemplified 
i-.i  a  large  muiiber  of  even  more  flagrant  in- 
stances, is  what  would  have  happened  in 
connection   with   the   transfer  of  the   Boston 
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&■  Maine  to  the  system  of  which  Mr.  Mellen 
is  president.  The  real  owners  of  the  securi- 
ticf  of  the  railroad  companies  concerned  are 
better  protected  when  a  merger  is  carried 
out,  as  in  this  case,  openl\-  and  under  the 
honest  regulation  of  the  public  authorities, 
than  when  it  means  stock-watering  and 
financial  manipulation,  as  under  methods 
that  have  until  lately  been  prevalent. 

Rates  Whether  Governor  Hughes  v.as 
and  Just  nearer  right  or  nearer  wrong  in 
egu  ion.  j^.^  reasons  for  vetoing  the  2-cent- 
fare  bill,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Public  Utilities  bill,  which  became  a  law 
early  in  June,  and  goes  into  effect  on  July  i, 
provides  an  efficient  m.ethod  by  which  rates 
m.ay  be  m.ade  equitable  in  case  they  are  too 
high.  Many  States  have  now  passed  2-cent- 
fare  bills;  and  railroad  men  are  declaring 
these  measures  to  be  confiscaton.-  in  their 
principle.  For  certain  small  railroads,  sepa- 
rately owned  and  operated,  such  a  rate  is 
obviously  unjust.  On  large  systems  the  2- 
cent  rate  is  not  too  low  for  main  lines.  There 
are  several  different  theories  as  to  passenger 
rate-iraking,  for  all  of  which  strong  argu- 
ments can  be  presented.  The  great  desid- 
eratum is  moderation  and  fairness  all  around. 
Railroads  as  public  ser\ants  should  give  the 
public  a  service  of  efficiency  and  should  treat 
all  comers  on  the  same  terms.  But  when 
good  service  and  fair  treatm«:nt  are  secured. 
it  should  be  remembered  that  railroads  are 
private  business  enterprises;  that  capital  s») 
engaged  has  to  assume  peculiar  risks,  and 
that  the  rai'road  business  ought  to  be  profita- 
ble in  good  times. 


Capital 


Much  more  necessary  than  an  at- 
uuVt  Be       tack  upon  average  rates  charge  I 

Encouraged.      ^        ^i  i_l'        •  »     • 

to  the  pubhc  is  a  movement  m 
the  interest  of  the  moderate  investor  in  rail- 
road bonds  and  stocks,  in  order  to  break  the 
abv)]utism  of  the  vi-callcd  "  magnates," 
whrise  high-handed  methods  of  manipulation 
have  given  them  vast  fortunes,  while  the 
p<nition  of  the  real  owners  of  the  railroa  I 
properties  has  bcm  precarious.  It  is  not  uni- 
form 2-cent  rates  for  passengers,  or  an  aver- 
age reduction  of  rates  for  frright,  that  the 
uvr^  of  rail-  '  '  hirflv  nrrd  .if  prrsrnt. 
What  flie>  p-  ,  i  !y  nrrd  is  better  service. 
'I*he  railroarU  have  fallen  far  behind  the 
l^rneral  proyrr^s  of  the  country.  They  must 
be  rebuilt  and  improve*!  at  great  expense. 
This  will  require  new  capital  in  large  «|uan- 
tltie».    Kuropean  as  well  as  American  invcst- 


MR.    CHARLES    S.    MELLEN. 

(President  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad.) 

ors  must  be  willing  to  put  their  money  into 
railroads.  They  will  be  chary  about  doing 
this  if  public  regulation  is  construed  as 
meaning  a  forcing  down  of  average  rates. 
The  best  way  to  help  the  railroads  is  to  stop 
the  methods  which  have  brought  American 
railroad  financiering  into  distrust  every- 
where in  the  world.  The  great  struggle  for 
public  control  and  regulation  of  railroads 
now  bids  fair  to  bring  us  into  an  era  of  com- 
mon sense  and  good  uiulcrstanding  undor 
tlie  leadership  of  public  men  like  Prcsidftit 
Roosevelt  and  (iovernor  Hughes,  who  staiivl 
ffir  justice  and  fair  play  all  around.  As  we 
have  remarkrd  before,  the  f rnnsgressions  of 
the  railroad  companies  have  been  so  egregious 
that  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  American 
people  have  not,  in  their  reactif)n  against 
railroad  politics  and  other  abuses,  prrKenled 
in  a  much  more  drastic  way  than  the  work 
of  the  recetit  legislatures  exhibits.  The 
storm  is  now  ne.irly  past.  Anti-c<»rp<iration 
wrath  has  subsided;  the  strength  of  law  and 
of  government  in  America  has  been  vindi- 
cated, an<l  the  time  has  come  for  scientific 
adjustment  and  the  s.-fflenienf  of  each  p;ir 
ticular  (piestion  as  it  arises,  upon  its  actual 
merits.     'I'liere  may  be  vjme  further  legisla 
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tion  at  Washington,  and  indeed  there  ought 
to  be.  But  it  will  not  be  brought  about  in 
any  spirit  of  hostilitj'  to  railroads,  nor  will 
it  endanger  anybody's  actual  investments. 
Property  in  railroads  has  the  same  right  of 
public  protection  as  property  in  any  other 
form.  The  outcome  of  the  great  agitation 
will  be  beneficial  in  all  directions. 

A  Q„..-w       I  he  reaction  that  has  made  Wall 

A  Sound  ,11,1  1 

Business      b>treet  a   dull    and   gloomv   place 

Outlook.  •,,  ^       ,  , 

Will  prove  to  nave  been  an  ex- 
cellent precursor  of  a  new  and  more  whole- 
some activit\  in  financial  affairs.  The  sober- 
ing influence  has  been  felt  in  the  entire 
business  life  of  the  country.  There  is  not 
quite  so  much  haste  to  become  rich  suddenly, 
and  the  disposition  to  spend  recklessly  is 
abating.  In  a  general  way  the  economic 
progress  of  the  American  people  since  the 
year  i<)(K>  has  been  without  precedent. 
There  will  be  some  slackening  of  the  wheels, 
but  present  indications  do  not  justify  the 
prophets  of  disaster.  The  demand  for  labor 
in  various  directions  will  probably  suffice  to 
absorb  whatever  the  railroads  may  dispense 
with   in   their  curtailment  of  new  construc- 


tion. The  sprine  and  early  summer  have 
been  cold  and  wet,  and  the  peculiar  weather 
conditions  will  have  had  unfavorable  effects 
upon  the  products  of  farm  and  garden  as  well 
as  upon  the  trade  of  merchants.  But  crops 
will  be  large,  even  if  considerably  less  than 
those  of  one  or  two  preceding  years;  and  the 
country  will  go  forward  hopefully  and  busily, 
in  a  less  speculative  mood,  but  with  full  con- 
fiilence  and  with  everything  to  be  thankful 
for.  Prosperity  was  so  great  that  legitimate 
success  was  leading  to  unwise  speculation. 
Real-estate  booms  of  the  dangerous  sort  were 
to  be  noted  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  craze  for  shares  of  stock  in  copper  mines 
and  gold  mines  was  making  it  easy  for  un- 
scrupulous promoters  to  lleece  myriads  of  in- 
vestors who  were  greedy  to  share  in  the 
"  get-rich-quick  "  opportunities  of  the  day. 
The  slump  in  Wall  Street  has  served  as  a 
warning  to  the  country,  and  the  specvdative 
craze  has  subsided, — not  soon  enough,  in- 
deed, for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unlucky 
dupes,  but  soon  enough  at  least  to  save  the 
country  from  dire  disaster.  There  are  no  signs 
of  serious  trouble  in  the  general  business  situ- 
ation.   The  farmers  are  so  much  ahead  from 
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a  decade  of  great  prosperit}-  that  they  can 
easily  bear  one  year  of  late  harvests  and 
diminished  3-ields.  Our  article  on  that  sub- 
ject, to  be  found  on  page  79,  covers  the 
crop  situation  in  detail.  The  railroads  can 
bear  some  reduction  in  the  volume  of  freight 
traffic,  in  view  of  their  total  inability  last 
year  to  handle  the  business  that  was  urged 
upon  them.  The  great  industrial  organiza- 
tions, like  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, are  fully  occupied.  The  less  feverish 
conditions  of  trade,  furthermore,  are  advan- 
tageous when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
labor  conditions.  When  some  slackening  ap- 
pears or  is  looked  for,  it  is  usually  easier 
to  settle  disputes  by  amicable  agreement  or 
by  arbitration.  The  quieter  times  in  business 
make  men  conser\'ative ;  and  labor  is  more 
ready  to  see  the  value  of  a  steady  job  at  good 
pay,  and  less  willing  to  plunge  into  so  un- 
certain an  experiment  as  a  strike. 

ff^^  During  the  past  half-year  in 
Fixing  by  about  one-third  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  laws  have  been  passed 
which  attempt  to  fix  a  maximum  passenger 
fare  to  be  charged  by  railroads.  In  some  in- 
stances the  rate  so  established  is  2jX  cents  a 
mile,  in  one  or  two  it  is  2 '4  cents,  but  in  a 
majorit}-  of  cases  it  is  2  cents  "  flat."  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  and  Michigan  conceded  a  higher 
rate  to  roads  that  were  shown  to  be  earning 
less  than  a  certain  sum  per  mile,  and  in 
North   Carolina   roads  less  than   sixty  miles 


long  are  exempted  from  the  requirement  of  a 
2V4-cent  fare;  but  in  most  of  the  States 
where  this  kind  of  legislation  was  enacted 
there  was  no  effort  made  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  weak  and  the  mighty  among  rail- 
road corporations,  nor  between  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  These  maximum-fare  laws  were 
adopted  by  Alabama,  Arkansas,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  West  \'irginia  among  Southern 
States;  by  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Nebraska.  Missouri,  and  the  Dakotas  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  by  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  in  the  East. 

A  Sane  and   ^^  impressed  the  country  as  signifi- 
Brave       cant  that  the  only  gubernatorial 

Position.  I  f  V      •  1      • 

veto  of  2-cent-fare  legislation  in 
any  of  the  States  should  come  from  Governor 
Hughes,  of  New  "^  ork,  the  one  State  execu- 
tive who  during  the  present  year  had  suc- 
ceeded against  powerful  opposition  in  wrest- 
ing from  an  unwilling  Legislature  a  Law  that 
foreshadowed  a  new  era  in  the  State  regula- 
tion of  public-sen'ice  corporations.  This  ac- 
tion of  Governor  Hughes  was  based  on  a 
sound  proposition  in  government, — that  the 
rates  charged  for  public  service  should  not  be 
arbitrarily  disturbed,  nor  the  earnings  of  pub- 
lic-service corporations  arbitrarily  reduced, 
unless  it  be  shown  as  the  result  of  a  full  and 
impartial  investigation  that  existing  rate 
schedules  are  clearly  unreasonable  and  unjust. 
In  the  case  of  the  New  \  ork  railroads  there 
had    been   no   legislative   investigation   what- 
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ever.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  2-cent  fare  the  votes  cast  at  the  New  V  ork  City  inayor- 
w(nilcl  have  been  reasonable  for  certain  lines  alty  election  of  1905  was  passed,  together 
and  at  the  same  time  unreasonable  and  unfair  w  ith  a  supplementary  bill  permittinj^  Mayor 
for  other  lines.  The  new  Public  Service  McClellan  to  ask  for  the  opening  of  any 
Commissions  in  New  York  State  have  been  ballot  boxes  that  the  contestant,  Mr.  Hearst, 
created  by  law  for  the  very  purpose, — amonir  does  not  ask  to  have  openeil.  Another  meas- 
others, — of  determining  what  rates  are  just  ure  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
to  both  the  corporations  and  the  public,  tors  for  the  greater  part  of  June  was  the  re- 
Governor  Hughes  was  fully  justified  in  his  apportionment  of  the  State  Senate  districts, 
insistence  that  the  matter  be  left  to  the  com-  made  necessary  by  the  decision  of  the  Court 
missioners  and  not  be  made  the  subject  of  of  Appeals  that  the  apportionment  law  of 
crude  and  sweeping  legislation.  1906  was  unconstitutional.     In  the  reshaping 

of   districts   a   violent  controversy   arose   be- 

jl          Yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tween  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  on  the  one 

Camp-iign  most  of  the  legislatures  through-  hand  and  the  Republican  -members  of  the 
of  eaiaion.^^^  ^j^^  Country  that  enacted  2-  Assembly,  headed  by  Speaker  Wadsworth,  on 
cent-fare  laws  followed  practically  the  same  the  other.  Hoth  sides  were  defiant,  and  at 
course  of  .procedure  as  the  New  York  law-  one  time  an  all-summer's  deadlock  was 
makers  did.  although  it  must  be  said  that  they  threatened, 
seem  to  have  been  spurred  to  action  by  a  vig- 
orous public  sentiment,  while  in  New  York  French  ^^  ^^^  general  struggle  for  eco- 
hardly  a  newspaper  of  any  prominence  had  Economic  nomic  benefits  is  at  the  basis  of 
demanded  or  supported  the  2-cent-fare  bill.  our  social  and  political  contro 
The  truth  is  that  the  motive  behind  most  of  versies  in  this  country,  the  same  thing  is  to 
this  legislation  was  retaliation  for  real  or  be  observed  abroad.  The  critical  situation  in 
imagined  wrongs  which  the  public  had  long  France  last  month  was  due  to  no  political 
endured  at  the  hands  of  the  railroads.  On  sentiment  or  governmental  theory,  but  purelv 
the  part  of  the  legislatures  this  retaliatory  to  a  practical  business  condition.  The  south 
spirit  found  vent  in  a  drastic  exercise  of  of  France  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
power.  The  railroads  must  be  punished  for  wine  product.  Not  only  are  the  hillsides 
their  sins  and  in  2-cent-fare  laws  the  legis-  planted  in  vineyards,  but  broad  valleys  of 
latures  believed  that  they  had  an  effective  level  land  which  one  would  expect  to  find 
way  of  imposing  penalties.  The  railroads,  devoted  to  grass,  wheat,  and  other  cereals 
on  their  part,  exhibited  a  similar  spirit, — as  are  devoted  to  vines  and  nothing  else.  The 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  They  could  destruction  many  years  ago  of  the  French 
make  reprisals  by  withdrawing  all  kinds  of  vineyards  by  the  philoxcra  was  a  terrible 
cheap  exc\irsion  rates  and  tliis  they  at  once  blow  to  the  farmers  of  that  thrifty  countn,. 
proceeded  to  do  in  the  Middle  West,  while  Thanks  to  the  successful  importation  of 
in  Pennsylvania  certain  suburban  commuta-  American  vines,  the  production  of  grape> 
tion  rates  were  canceled.  Up  to  the  present  has  not  only  been  restored,  but  greatl\  in- 
time  the  public's  losses  in  the  contest  seem  creased  in  extent  and  quantity.  Overpro- 
to  overbalance  its  gains,  and  we  are  certainly  duction,  and  changes  in  the  conditions  of  de- 
no  nearer  a  solution  of  the  rate  problem  than  mand  and  supply,  have  brought  the  price  of 
we  were  before  the  legislatures  began  their  their  crop  so  low  that  it  is  now  produced  at 
campaign.  a  sheer   loss.     The   grape  producers  believe 

that  this  condition  is  due  to  the  adulteration 

j-f^^          The  greatl\    prolonged  session  of  of  u  ines,  and  to  other  causes  that  the  govern- 

Metv  York      the    Ncw   ^  ork    Legislature   had  ment  can  remedy.     Hence  a  tremendous  up- 

g  3  a  ure.    gpygj-gj   Important  matters  on  its  rising  of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  people  in 

hands  last  month.     After  the  passage  of  the  the  towns  and  cities  who  are  dependent  upon 

Public    L  tilities   bill    (lovernor    Hughes    re-  the   wine    industry   as   their   principal    trade, 

called  attention  to  certain  subjects  of  which  with  a  resulting  situation  upon  which  further 

he   had   treated   in   his  message  as  requiring  comment  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page, 

action  b\    the  lawmaking  body.     The  Legis-  The  real  remedy,  of  course,  lies  in  the  larger 

lature  h.id  failed  to  act  on  these  matters  and  cultivation  of  other  crops.     But  the  situation, 

seemed   surprised  at  the  Governor's  persist-  meanwhile,  illustrates  the  fact  that  all  gov- 

ence.      Nevertheless  it  proceeded   to  comply  ernments   are   now   compelled   to   give   their 

ivith  his  rniuest.     The  bill  for  a  recount  of  principal  attention  to  problems  that  concern 
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HON.    JAMES    W.    WAKSWORTH,   JK. 

(Hpeaker  of  the  Xe*  Vork  AHw>inl>ljr.  wIi'mo  potiltlon  on  the  n-iipportloniiK-nt  rjucHtlon   llircatfni-d  to 
prntontc  the  d«'inllo<k  of  ih<-  I^-KlHlntiin-  loHt  month.) 


the  economic  condition  of  the  masses  of  the 
proplc,  who  arc  dctcrminrd  to  allow  no  con- 
ditions that  law  and  H"^'crnmcnt  can  remedy 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  increasing 
prrisperity. 

p<,9*rt„  anrf    ^"  Russia  the  protracted  discfird 
'poiiiir.  In     that    was    again    illustrated    last 

mutsJa.  I      I  •  /       I 

month  by  a  reassertion  of  the 
Czar's  auto<  rafic  power,  thoiii;h  serminijlv 
<hje  to  political  rather  than  to  erf)nomic  con- 
ditions, is  in  reality  a  discord  that  grows  out 


of   the   discontent  of  the   people   with    their 
poverty.      Tliry    demand    reasonable    advan- 
tages for  their  private  economic  advancement. 
The    old-fasliionrd     land    system    ni    Russia 
does  not  satisfy  the   peasants,   and   thrv   ilf 
mand   a  govrrnment   which   will   remove  oh 
stades,  and   give   them  a  chance   to   pr<isppr. 
So  long  as  the  army  remains  ohrdient  to  the 
Czar  and   the  bureaucracy,  \t  will  be  prac 
tically   impfisslhle   for   the   Russian   propip   to 
make    siicc  rssful    assertion    of    ihrir    lotistitii- 
tional  right        Ft  i*  not  so  much  theoretical 
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Jiberty  in  the  political  sense  that  the  Russian 
people  arc  struggling  for  as  freedom  from 
poverty,  with  its  unbearable  associations.  A 
few  generations  ago  most  men  in  European 
countries  worked  very  hard  and  were  ex- 
tremely poor.  The  fight  against  poverty  has 
been  very  largely  gained  in  the  foremost  na- 
tions. In  countries  like  ours  it  is  not  merely 
that  everybody  has  secured  the  necessaries  of 
life,  but  that  the  masses  of  people  are  de- 
manding an  increasing  share  of  the  luxuries. 
In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bare  neces- 
sities are  not  as  yet  fully  guaranteed.  The 
demand  for  modern  forms  of  government 
derives  most  of  its  strength  from  the  growing 
conviction  of  the  people  that  in  no  other  way 
can  the  handicaps  be  removed  which  keep 
the  Russian  people  so  miserably  poor. 


Economic 


The  movement  for  international 
Moiiues  for    pcacc,     furthermore,    derives    its 

Peace.  ,      / 

greatest  strength  from  economic 
arguments.  War  is  wasteful  of  capital,  and 
the  masters  of  industry  and  trade  arc  opposed 
to  militarism  as  a  relic  of  barbarous  and  un- 
economic ages,  when  fighting  and  plundering 
were  the  chief  occupations  of  mankind. 
VVorkingmen  everywhere  are  opposed  to  war, 
because  it  makes  for  poverty  and  misery,  re- 
tarding all  those  modern  processes  that  are 
increasing  the  welfare  of  the  average  individ- 
ual. It  is  important  that  wars  should  cease 
between  nations,  just  as  it  is  important  that 
agrarian  and  industrial  troubles  in  France 
should  not  lead  to  civil  war,  or  that  the 
struggle  for  modern  go\crnment  in  Russia 
should  not  result  in  a  great  revolutionary 
contest.  All  sensible  people  should  be  glad 
that  the  second  conference  of  the  nations  is 
now  in  session  at  the  capital  of  Holland. 
Wise  and  thoughtful  men  must  deeply  desire 
that  this  conference  should  have  important 
results.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  it  will 
do  very  much  toward  a  lessening  of  the 
burdens  entailed  upon  nations  by  keeping  up 
great  military  preparation.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  conference  is  actuallv  in 
existence,  that  it  brings  together  able  and  in- 
fluential public  men  from  all  nations,  and 
that  it  helps  to  establish  a  h.ibit  of  seeking 
peaceful  ami  legal  remedies  for  international 
disputes.  If  this  confrrince  should  do  noth- 
ing else  but  provide  a  permanent  court  to 
which  international  matters  could  be  referred, 
it  would  have  achieved  something  of  impor- 
tance, and  would  have  been  well  worth 
while.  Hut  it  will  almost  certainly  achieve 
a    number    of    iiseful    and    important    residts 


tliat  will  make  for  peace  and  harmony. 
Meanwhile  the  multiplication  of  treaties  and 
so-called  ententes  among  the  nations  are  so 
diminishing  the  probabilities  of  war  in  par- 
ticular quarters  that  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  of  expenditures  for  military  and 
naval  purposes  will,  within  five  years,  be  a 
more  welcome  subject  of  discussion  than  at 
the  present  time.  The  masses  of  men  in  all 
civilized  countries  wiH  increasingly  object  to 
paying  heavy  taxes  for  a  kind  of  expenditure 
that  brings  them  no  benefit.  Proposals  like 
that  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  suggested  a 
limit  to  the  size  of  battleships,  could  be 
adopted  without  relative  disadvantage  to  any 
power,  and  with  immense  benefit  to  the  tax- 
payer. The  economic  arguments  for  peace 
will  strongly  reinforce  the  ethical  and  hu- 
manitarian. 

[T^j^        The  constant  practice  of  justice 
Treatment     and  faimcss  in  ordinary  dealings 

of  China.  -n     j  i_  '      i_  • 

Will  do  as  much  as  anything  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  future  troubles.  Our 
Government  has  just  now  given  the  world  a 
valuable  illustration  of  such  dealings.  With- 
out any  efifort  at  sensational  posing  in  the 
rule  of  a  nation  of  superior  virtue,  we  have 
informed  the  government  of  China  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  collect  the  full  indemnity 
awarded  to  us  after  the  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Peking.  We  were  allotted  about 
$24,(XXi,oc"Ki,  to  .be  paid  in  small  installments 
through  a  long  term  of  years,  with  interest 
which  would  bring  the  sum  payable  by 
China  to  a  total  of  about  $40,0(Xi.cxx").  We 
have  ascertained  that  approximately  $i  i.cxx),- 
ooo  will  fully  reimburse  the  missionaries  for 
damages  sustained,  as  well  as  repay  our  (lov- 
ernment  for  its  expenditure  in  connection 
with  the  joint  expedition.  About  $8,cxx).ixx> 
has  already  been  paid,  and  in  the  near  future 
we  shall  cease  to  collect  further  installments. 
Secretary  Root  has  informed  the  Chinese 
Minister  to  this  effect,  stating  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  ask  Congress  to  sanction  this 
step  of  justice.  I'ndoubtedly  Congress  will 
give  its  approval.  It  is  not  for  the  United 
States  to  suggest  that  the  great  Eun)pean 
powers  which  exacted  from  China  a  total  in- 
demnity exceeding  $ ^cX).0(X"».(XX")  should  show 
a  like  sense  of  justice.  Yot  a  good  while  our 
authorities  at  Washington  have  been  con- 
sidering wa\s  by  which  they  could  expend 
the  surplus  of  the  indemnity  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  two  countries.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  American  consulates  should 
be  built  in  the  various  Chinese  cities.     It  ha'd 
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also  been  urged  with  much  weight  that  the 
money  be  used  for  bringing  young  Chinamen 
of  talent  to  this  countr\-  and  educating  them 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  A  better  way, 
however,  has  been  found  by  the  Administra 
tion;  and  China  will  appreciate  it. 

Our  Attitude  T^^  attitude  of  the  American 
Toward  Government  toward  China  and 
Japan  has  for  a  long  period  been 
one  of  consistent  friendliness.  It  is  the  fixed 
policy  of  this  country  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment on  our  shores  of  large  bodies  of 
Asiatic  laborers,  whether  Chinese  or  Japa- 
nese. The  reasons  for  this  policy  are  sound 
and  far-reaching.  It  is  vet}-  foolish  to  per- 
mit the  minor  frictions  that  arise,  whether  in 
California  or  in  Japan,  on  account  of  this 
polic}-  to  be  magnified  into  causes  of  misun- 
derstanding between  nations  and  govern- 
ments. When  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that 
this  policy  is  to  be  maintained  without  weak- 
ening or  wavering,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  secure  for  visitors,  students,  or  business 
men  from  the  Orient  the  most  courteous 
treatment  while   under  our  jurisdiction. 


The 


'The  great  disturbance  of  the  pub- 
inturance     He    mind     Concerning    insurance 

Situation.  ,  ,  , 

management  has  for  the  most 
part  abated.  Many  States  have  made  new 
insurance  laws,  and  the  companies  themselves 
have  seen  the  need  of  financial  reform  and  a 
striaer  regard  for  the  rights  of  policyrhold- 
ers.  The  New  ^  ork  Life  last  month  com- 
pleted the  tedious  process  of  counting  the 
votes  sent  in  by  policy-holders  under  the 
new  law  for  its  board  of  directors.  The 
administration  ticket  proposed  by  the  present 
management  of  the  company  received  some- 
what more  than  a^O.rxjo  votes,  and  the  op- 
prrtition  ticket  launched  by  the  International 
Committee  received  about  98,000.  There 
were  a  number  rjf  vacancies  to  be  filled  by 
new  men,  an<i  the  ticket  as  elected  is  one  that 
will  command  conHdcncc  everywhere.  The 
board  met  on  June  17,  and  elected  Mr.  Dar- 
win P.  Kingslcy  president  of  the  company  to 
Mjccced  .Mr.  Alexander  K.  Orr,  who  had 
arcrpted  the  prrsidrncy  as  a  temporary  matter 
after  the  nt  of   Mr.   McCall.     .Mr. 

Kingslry  .  ■  ri  connected  with  the  com- 

pany in  various  official  capacities  for  almost 
twenty  yrars,  and  ha*  recently  been  first  vice- 
president.  He  has  the  advantage  «if  being  a 
practical  insurance  man,  and  he  is  com- 
mrmlrtl  by  all  who  know  him  as  a  man  rjf 
exceptional    efficiency    and    high    character. 


I'll,.;    jr  ii)h  by  r.uh  \',r..i.,   >.  V. 
PRESIDENT    DAKUIN     I'.     KlNllSI.EV.    OK    THE    NEW 
YORK     l.IIE     IVSIKANCE    COMPANY. 

With  Mr.  Paul  Morton  at  the  head  of  the 
Equitable,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Peabody  as 
president  of  the  Mutual,  the  three  great 
companies  are  now  directed  by  men  of  repre- 
sentative business  ability,  of  scrupulous  integ- 
rity, and  of  a  fidl  sense  of  the  responsibility 
that  belongs  to  the  management  of  a  s()iict\ 
for  the  protection  of  families. 


Pre  si - 


There  now  remains  only   a  year 
deniiai       Until  the  holding  of  the  national 

Candidates,     n        •  i       ^-    i  •  i^ 

rresidential  conventions.  It  con- 
tinues true  to-day,  as  for  a  good  while  past, 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  .Mr.  Bryan  are  the 
only  leaders  who  have  an  appreciable  per- 
sonal following.  Hut  for  the  thinl-terni 
question,  and  his  own  absolute  dcilaratioii 
that  under  n<»  circumstances  would  he  accept 
the  nomination,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be 
chcjsen  without  ati  opposing  voice  in  the  con- 
vention. As  matters  now  stand,  the  Kepub 
licans  arc  cautiously  takuig  account  of  thcii 
available  supply  of  Presidential  timber. 
Pennsylvania  has  brought  forv\ard  Senator 
Knox,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  candidac) 
will  take  on  a  serious  character.  As  Attor- 
ney-Cieneral  and  Senator  his  force  and  ability 
as  a  public  man  have  been  well  slutwn.  That 
( )hio  will  line  up  fur  Secretarv  Taft  seeni'- 
no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  This  energetic 
public  servant  has  brrrj  traveling  and  speak- 
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ing  in  the  West,  and  there  is  no  difference  of  that  Mr.  McClellan  would  trj'  to  secure  fur- 
opinion  anj'u  here  as  to  his  exceptional  fitness  ther  delay  by  questioning  the  constitutionality 
for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  of  the  Recount  bill,  and  carrying  it  up  to  the 
Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  has  within  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
the  past  few  weeks  commanded  the  attention  position  of  the  Mayor  does  not  commend  itself 
of  the  entire  country  by  his  veto  of  the  2-cent  to  any  considerable  element  of  the  public, 
rate  bill  and  the  calm  strength  he  has  shown  While  the  majority  of  New  "V'orkers  would 
in  securing  the  tardy  and  reluctant  adherence  rather  have  McClellan  than  Hearst  for  May- 
of  the  Legislature  for  his  public-spirited  or,  there  is  no  sympathy  with  the  Mayor's 
program.  There  is  a  pronounced  movement  unwillingness  to  permit  a  recount  of  the  votes 
in  New  York  to  bring  him  forward  under  fair  and  careful  conditions.  If  Mr. 
as  a  Presidential 
candidate.  It  is 
fully  expected  that 
Illinois  will  pre- 
sent the  name  of 
Speaker  Cannon  to 
the  convention,  and 
Vice  -  President 
Fairbanks  will 
have  the  support 
of  Indiana  if  he 
determines  to  per- 
sist in  his  candi- 
dacy Several 
other  Republicans 
have  been  promi- 
nently mentioned, 
but  their  support- 
ers have  not  yet 
brought  them  for- 
ward in  so  dis- 
tinct a  manner. 
There  are  great 
numbers  of  men 
in  various  parts  of 
the  country'  who 
hold  strongly  to 
the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
b  e  compelled  i  n 
spite  of  himself  to 

accept  a  renomination.    There  is  no  eviilence, 
however,  that  he  has  shifted  his  position. 


Hearst  should  be 
counted  in,  there 
might  be  a  consid- 
erable revival  of 
his  prestige.  But 
it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  he  will 
emerge  next  year  as 
a  Presidential  can- 
didate. His  news- 
papers last  month 
were  announcing  a 
great  victory  for 
him  in  the  fact 
that  the  federal 
Government  is  at 
last,  after  some 
years'  delay,' on  the 
point  of  bringing 
action  against  the 
anthracite  -  coal 
combination,  which 
is  made  up  of  the 
coal -carry  ing  rail- 
roads. It  will  be 
remembered  that 
Mr.  Hearst  filed 
i  n  f  o  r  m  a  t  i  o  n 
against  the  coal 
trust  and  secured 
an  investigation  by 
by  the  Ignited  States  District-Attorney  for 
New  "^'ork.  which  sustained  his  charges. 
Of  all  the  trusts  and  combinations  in 
'i'hore  is  sporailic  talk  in  Demo-  tlie  entire  country,  the  one  most  obvious 
cratic  circles  here  and  there  of  in  its  monopolistic  character  and  most  op- 
some  other  candidate  than  Mr.  prcssive  of  the  public  has,  for  many  years 
Hryan ;  but  as  \et  no  such  suggestions  have  past,  been  the  anthracite-coal  combination 
for  a  moment  secured  public  attention.  Tlie  maintained  by  a  group  of  railroails  which 
demand  for  the  recoimt  of  the  mayoralty  vote  have  regulated  the  output  of  the  mines,  par- 
in  New  ^  ork  City  has  succeeded  ;  and  this,  celed  out  among  them  the  business  of  trans- 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  great  victory  for  Mr.  porting  the  coal,  and  prescribed  the  selling 
Hearst.  He  moved  promptly  last  month  for  price  at  a  point  far  above  that  which  natural 
the  opening  of  the  boxes  in  every  election  dis-  conditions  of  traiie  would  have  fixed.  For 
trict  of  the  city.  The  Mayor's  term  in  New  his  persistent  attacks  upon  this  monopoly, 
^'ork  is  four  years,  and  Mr.  McC^lellan  ha>;  atul  for  nian\-  other  efforts  in  the  public  in- 
served  a  vear  and  a  half.     It  was  announced    terest,   Mr.   Hearst  is  entitled   to  credit. 


Copyrik-lit,  1VM6,  I'V  I  n.lcr.vv..  1  ,V  I  ii  !<  i>v 1,  N,   ^■. 

SENATOR    PHH-ANPER   C.    KNOX,   OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bri/an 

and 

Hearst. 
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GEX.    JOSE   SANTOS    ZELAVA,    PKESIIiEXT   OF 
NirARAf.lA. 


on  April  24,  at  Amapala,  in  Honduras.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  political  conditions  in 
these  countries  are  still  very  much  unsettled 
and  that  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  are  always  available  and  fre- 
quently being  used  to  smooth  the  way  to 
peace.  On  page  69  of  this  issue  Hon. 
John  Barrett,  Director  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  the  five  Central-American 
republics.  Secretary  Root's  forthcoming  visit 
to  Mexico  (he  will  start,  it  is  reported,  late 
in  the  summer),  while  it  has  no  special  politi- 
cal significance,  is  no  doubt  in  line  with  his 
visits  to  the  South-American  republics  and 
Canada,  and  intended  to  impress  upon  these 
countries  the  friendly  feelings  toward  them 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Re-enter  ^y'l'Ic  the  International  Peace 
President  Conference  at  The  Hague  is  de- 
bating  whether  it  shall  consider 
the  famous  Urago  or  Calvo  Doctrine,  which 
would  make  impossible  the  use  of  force  in 
the  collection  of  contract  debts,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  message  of  President  Castro 
read  in  the  N'enezuclan  Congress  on  June  6. 
Referring  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  re- 


Cerrtral 
American 
Politic*. 


There  is  a  persistent  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  newspaper  correspond- 
ents and  students  of  Central- 
American  politics  to  mark  President  Jose 
Santos  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  as  a  dreamer  of 
ambitious  schemes,  which  include  the  unifica- 
tion of  all  the  Central-American  republics 
into  one  confederation.  Of  this  confedera- 
tion, say  the  repfjrts,  of  course  General  Ze- 
laya would  be  the  head.  It  is  not  easy  for 
Americans  to  understand  the  present  pr>litical 
situation  in  Central  America.  That  Senor 
Zelaya  is  an  ambitious  man,  quite  capable  of 
such  a  dream  as  has  been  attributed  to  him. 
however,  is  perfectly  comprehensible  to  Amer- 
ican students  of  the  situation  betwfrn  .Mexico 
and  the  Isthmus.  It  is  unnccrssar>',  and 
might  be  confusing,  to  go  into  the  details  rif 
the  alleged  barbarous  practices  of  President 
Cabrera,  of  G\iafrmala,  the  confused  dipio 
matic  relations  betwren  that  country  anri 
Mexico,  and  the  desultory  fighting  through 
ouf  ^,i!'.;idor,  Honrluras,  Nicaragtia,  an<l 
( iu.irrtuala  which  followed  alm'wf  immediate- 
ly up^in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  negotiated 


TIIR    XKW    I'OI/IINHI  N    OK    lllliiUKM. 

Till*  I'ri'aldinil  of  Nlraraicim  wniilil  li<>  the 
liilt  link  l.<t%»-i-p»i  llin  lwi>  r>>nlln<-lil«  Willi  ii 
<'i-filrnl     NtiK'i  li-n. 

Vri'tn  till'  .liiurniil   <  Miiirwii|iol|«), 


r<iiinf<'l 

iinliiii  of 
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Failure  of       ^    g""/'    "^^^V    thought- 

the  Liberal     ful    Enelishmen,    even 

Irish  Bill.  ^     .  ...  , 

anionjj  ardent  Liberals 
themselves,  have  begun  to  wonder 
when  there  will  be  an  end  to  the 
discomriture  and  apparent  impo- 
tence of  the  present  Liberal  gov- 
ernment. The  large  features  of 
the  Liberal  program,  which  had 
behind  them  the  strongest  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ever 
known  in  Britain,  have  already 
failed.  The  Education  bill,  the 
Irish  bill,  and  other  measures  have 
been  killed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
or  else  repudiated  by  those  whom 
they  were  intended  to  benefit.  As 
a  result  of  the  "  half-hearted  " 
Irish  bill  there  is  now  a  split  be- 
tween the  Irish  members  and  the 
administration  which  amounts  to  a 
practical  dissolution  of  the  alliance 
between  these  groups.  The  Birrell 
bill  for  the  improvement  of  the 
government  of  Ireland,  introduced 
late  in  May  in  the  Commons,  was 
intended  to  be  a  half-way  hbuse  to 
Home  Rule.  It  had  been  blocked 
out  by  Mr.  Bryce,  now  Ambassa- 
dor to  this  country,  and  finished 
by  Irish-Secretary  Birrell.  After 
much  redrafting  and  amending  in 
order  to  make .  it  meet  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  views  of  English- 
men and  the  Irish  Nationalists,  it 
public,  Senor  Castro  declares  that  these  are    was  finally  believed  that  it  had  the  approval 


MI{.    HEPMOXD   AXU  TIIK   IKISH   BILL. 

.VrcrsTiVE   the    Wizahd    (cboorfully)  :    "  How   docs    this 
strike  joii?" 

Ml!.   .ToiiN   Uedmo.vd:   "  ll'm  !     Not  so   liad — as   far  as  it 
gops  I  " 

I'roni    Piini  It    (  I.onilon  ). 


all   friendly  and  increasingly  cordial. 

The  laliors  of  this  government  arc  iHTvndcd 
by  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  courtesy.  \\'iili  tirm 
and  sure  steps  \vc  are  treadinfj;  tlie  patli  of  law 
and  lionor,  and  \vc  are  religiously  i)i)serving  our 
engagements  with  foreign  countries.  This  gov- 
ernment's intercourse  with  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives here  is  therefore  perfectly  cordial. 


of    these    divergent   elements,    including    the 
leaders  of  the   Irish   Parliamentary  party. 


Provisions 

of    the 

Bill. 


The  central  feature  of  this  bill 
was  the  creation  of  a  Repre- 
sentative Council  for  Ireland. 
This  was  to  consist  of  107  members,  cighty- 
The  \'eneziielan  President,  whose  strength  two  elected  by  the  Irish  householders  (in- 
appears  to  be  gradually  returning  after  his  eluding  peers  and  women),  and  twenty- 
long  and  severe  illness,  has  many  great  plans  five  nominated  by  the  crown.  Eight  of  the 
for  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  his  existing  Irish  departments  were  placed  under 
country.  In  an  interview  recently  granted  its  control  and  a  new  one,  the  education 
to  an  American  business  man  he  declared  that  department,  created.  In  addition  to  the 
extensive  railroad  building  is  in  contenipla-  $10,000,000  of  annual  expenditure  con- 
tion  to  open  up  the  richest  parts  of  the  repub-  trolled  by  these  departments,  the  bill  pro- 
lie.  He  also  announced  fliat  he  had  "  climi-  vided  for  an  increase  of  $3,250,000  to  be 
nated  all  graft."  With  due  allowance  for  spent  on  public  works  and  "  general  improve- 
the  patriotic  exuberance  of  Senor  Castro's  luent."  The  provisions  of  the  bill  did  not 
phraseolog}',  Americans  will  sincerely  hope  extend  to  the  constabulary,  the  courts,  the 
that  a  new  era  is  about  to  begin  for  our  sister  prisons,  or  the  Land  Commission.  The 
republic  on  the  Caribbean.  Lord-Lieutenant  was  to  have  general  super- 
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MA8CELIN     ALBEkT, 


LE.\DER    OF    THE    RIOTING     FRENCH     WINE-GROWERS.    HARANGUING    A    CROWD    OF 
VINEVARDERS    OF    THE    MIDI. 


vison'  control.  At  first  the  bill  apparently 
met  the  favor  of  the  Irish  leaders,  including 
Mr.  John  Redmond  and  Mr.  Timothy 
Heaiy.  Later,  however,  opposition  devel- 
oped, and,  at  the  Irish  National  Conference 
in  Dublin  (May  21 )  the  bill  was  denounced 
and  rejected  as  "  unfit  and  insufficient."  The 
measure  would  undoubtedly  have  been  killed 
by  the  House  of  Lords  had  it  reached  that 
lx)dy.  Its  rejection,  however,  by  the  Irish 
people  themselves  suggests  that  in  future 
any  instrument  for  the  government  of  Ire- 
land in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Irish- 
men ought  to  be  framed  by  Irishmen  them- 
selves. Why  should  not  the  Irish  framL' 
their  ov\n  Home  Rule  bill  and  introduce  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons?  Then  the  Brit- 
ish P'mpirc  at  large  would  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  what  the  Irish  want. 


r*«  Hnolt  of 
tht  Frrncti 

Uldi. 


The   course   of    French    national 
;    '  '         _,'    the    past    decade 

-  ,  ,  -•  to  have  followed 
two  main  lines:  Contests  over  the  political 
and  economic  position  of  the  French  church 
nnd  ffv  growth  and  ascent  to  p<jwer  of 
l.'M-h  !, I b«ir- unions.  The  immense  power 
of  organized  lab<»r  in  the  republic  has  been 
deiT'  '.l    on    more    than    one    > 

A   II     .  of   strikes  of   serious   proj  .:: 

diirinK  recent  months,  including  fhf>sr  of  fl- 
bakers  in  P.iris  an<l  the  *e;unen  of  tlir  Medi- 
terranean p*  rf<t,  have  been  A--  '■  '  nf  f»nly 
after  a  tenseness  of  fcclinif  \s\,.         .at  times 


bordered  on  civil  war.  The  revolt  of  the 
Midi,  however,  as  it  has  been  called,  over 
the  wine  question,  is  by  far  the  most  serious 
purely  domestic  problem  which  has  faced  the 
republican  irovernmcnt  for  many  a  year.  It 
has  not  been  going  well  with  the  wine- 
growers of  southern  France  since  the  adul- 
teration of  u  ines  has  attained  its  present  pro- 
portions. Other  econcjiiiic  conditions  have 
combined  to  make  the  lot  of  the  wine-grower 
very  hard.  In  the  first  place,  the  Frenchman 
is  not  drinking  as  much  as  he  used  to;  in  the 
second  place,  uhen  he  docs  drink  he  is  more 
likely  to  drink  beer  than  wine;  and  in  the 
third  place,  during  the  past  twelve  months 
the  wine  business  of  Algeria,  formerly  :ui  im- 
porter of  the  French  product,  has  attained 
such  a  magnitude  that  the  colony  now  exports 
wine, — duty  free, — to  the  republic.  To 
crown  the  misfortunes  of  the  vineyarder, 
pure-fof)d  legislatiim  in  Kngland  and  the 
United  States  particularly  has  tended  to  de- 
crease the  export  of  French  wines.  All  these 
conditions  have  combined  to  reduce  the  rates 
at  which  the  vine-growers  of  the  department'^ 
of  (lard.  Aude,  H«'Tault,  and  Pyrenees  (  )rien- 
tales  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  their  vin- 
tage, V)  as  to  make  a  bare  living. 

I'or  a  l(jng  time  I*  rem  hmen  have 
been   particularly    prone    to   hold 
the  central   government   responsi- 
ble   when    anything    goes    w  rofig.       Conse- 
quently these  winc-yrowcf!*  appealed  at  once 
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to  Paris,  demanding  not  only  that  existing 
'legislative  and  administrative  measures  for 
repressing  tlie  adulteration  of  wine  be  carried 
out  strict!)-,  but  that  new  laws  be  enacted 
looking  toward  the  "  absolute  suppression  of 
all  vinous  beverages  other  than  perfectly 
natural  wine."  Great  popular  demonstra- 
tions, meetings,  processions,  and,  later  on, 
riots  in  the  cities  of  Narbonne,  Perpignan, 
Montpellier,  and  Florensac,  emphasized  the 
earnestness  of  tiic  people  in  these  demands. 
Not  content  with  demonstrations,  tliese  peas- 
ants, under  the  leadership  of  Marcelin  Al- 
bert, a  wine-grower  of  Argelliers,  a  remark- 
able leader  who  has  been  developed  by  the 
situation,  announced  to  Premier  Clemenceau 
that  unless  tiieir  demands  were  granted  by  the 
lOth  of  June  they  would  refuse  to  pay  taxes. 
And  they  carried  their  threat  into  effect. 
The  southern  Frenchman  is  good  material  for 
revolutionary  propaganda.  It  was  from  the 
A4idi,  it  will  be  remembered,  that,  on  that 
fateful  day  in  July,  1792,  the  Alarseillaise 
began  their  historic  march  to  Paris  to  the 
tune  which  has  since  that  day  been  the  march- 
ing song  of  revolution  the  world  over.  The 
mayors  and  municipal  councillors  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  cities  of  the  four  departments  in- 
volved   resigned,   and    for  a   time   the   whole 


wine-growing    district    was    given    over    to 
anarchy. 


His 


Premier  Qemenceau,  with  his  ac- 
vigoroua      customed   vigor,   took   immediate 

Action.  .  .  . 

measure  to  msure  a  restoration  of 
order.  Certain  legislation  against  wine 
adulteration  was  at  once  introduced  and 
passed  through  the  Parliament,  and  troops 
were  dispatched  to  the  scenes  of  violence. 
The  two  leaders,  Albert  and  Dr.  Ferroul, 
were  arrested.  Thereupon  the  Mayors  who 
had  resigned,  resumed  office.  Serious  rioting 
in  several  of  the  cities  of  the  Midi  marked 
the  month  of  June,  so  serious,  at  times,  that 
the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  soldiers  was 
necessary  to  prevent  actual  civil  war.  Upon 
a  taunting  interpellation  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  put  by  the  Socialist  leader  Jaurcs  as 
to  the  support  given  the  administration  by 
the  country,  a  vote  of  confidence  was  taken, 
resulting  in  an  approval  of  the  government  by 
a  majority  of  4  to  i.  It  is  believed  that  other 
than  economic  influences  are  behind  the  move- 
ment in  southern  France.  It  is  even  whis- 
pered that  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to 
the  republic,  including  the  Monarchists  and 
Clerical  party,  have  combined  to  discredit 
republicanism. 


lMV^:us.M.    -ill 


Tin;    vir.w    OF 


II  \>.\     I  111!    Ill  \(.  Ma 

TlIK    MACJNATKS. 

W'KUEni.K      I  IliiiiBnrInn      rrnmlor) 
frlKliifiil    storm    rnclni;   In    Aiistrln. 
will  r-vctitiinllv  hit   IIS." 

From  HiihiurUliDchr  Itlartlcr  (Vienna). 


I 


"  Tlion-'s 
ntn   nfrnlil 


.  0     ...      The    first    Austrian    Reichsrath 

A  Revolution  i       i        •         /  i  • 

in  elected  on  the  basis  of  «]ual  uni- 

versal suffrage  began  its  sessions 
on  June  17.  The  venerable  polyglot  Aus- 
trian Parliament  has  been  revolutionized. 
Universal  suffrage  has  done  away  with  al- 
most all  the  old  lines  of  cleavage.  Its  most 
significant  result  has  been  the  triumph  of  the 
Socialists, — or  Social-Democrats,  as  they  are 
known  in  Europe, — who  have  increased  their 
membership  from  less  than  a  dozen  to  ninety- 
six.  Questions  of  race  prejudice  will  no 
longer  divide  the  Parliament.  Fhe  division 
will  be,  hereafter,  horizontal,  by  classes. 
Instead  of  pan-Slav  rersus  pan-German, 
we  shall  read,  in  the  future  of  Social- 
Democrat  against  Conservative  or  Mon- 
archist. Hungary  also  desires  universal  suf- 
frage. While  celebrating,  on  June  8,  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  crow  ning  of  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  as  King  of  Hungary, 
the  Magyar  Social-Democrats  and  many  pa- 
triotic organizations  petitioned  his  Majesty 
for  universal  suffrage  in  their  own  part  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  passing,  that  the  Hungarian  Government 
is  continuing  its  campaign  against  Mag\ar 
emigration.    Early  last  month  the  government 
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KING    CARLOS    AND    OLEEX    AMjIlie    OF    PORTUGAL. 


at  Budapest  refused  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  immigration  route  from  Hun- 
gary to  South  America,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce Francis  Kossuth  maintaining  warmly 
that  Hungary  needs  all  her  sons  at  home. 
All  sorts  of  inducements  are  held  out  to  the 
Hungarian  to  stay  at  home,  including  pros- 
pectsofan  enticing  new  homestead  law.  More 
than  iSo.fXX)  Magyars  and  Slovaks,  how- 
ever, left  Hungar)'  last  year  for  the  shores 
of  the  New  World.  In  the  United  States 
they  now  number  akymt  2,(XX),ooo,  have 
seventeen  newspapers  (including  three  dai- 
lies), 150  churches,  "joo  sick-benefit  sfKietics 
and  a  Hungarian- American  Federation  to 
further  the  Americanization  of  the  .Mag>'ars. 


In 


The  attention  of  the  world  hai 
hern   directed   during   recent 
week*  to  a  little-known  country 
of    Furope,    Portugal,    by    a    parliamentary 
deadlock  from  which  there  vemed  no  escape 
'■\'  f-pt  by  a  temp*)fary  abrogatirm  of  the  con- 
*f  '    "     "        '  *       ig    to    rhr    pfi  ii!i;ir    political 
H'  „  Portugijrsc   Parliament  and 

the  growth  of  the  lentiment  in  favor  of  the 
VHcalled  !rr    to   the    thronr,    Miguel, 

Duke  of  i>. ...... , /.a  (who  is  n<»w  an  officer  in 

the  Austrian  army),  rrcrnt  minintrii-*  in  Por- 
tugal have  been  unable  to  command  a  par- 


liamentarj'  majorit_v.  The  present  Premier, 
Dom  Joao  Franco,  is  the  leader  of  a  new 
third  party,  known  as  the  party  of  Liberal 
Regeneration.  The  bone  of  contention  is  the 
budget,  which  failed  of  passage  in  the  last 
Cortes,  no  budget  having  been  legally  passed 
since  the  one  of  1905.  The  constitution  per- 
mits the  government  to  maintain  the  same 
budget  for  the  succeeding  year  in  case  the 
Cortes  fails  to  pass  a  new  one.  This  was 
done  for  the  fiscal  >car  ending  June  30,  1907. 
Now,  however,  the  government  is  faced 
with  the  necessity  for  funds  with  no  legal 
means  for  securing  them.  King  Carlos  has 
therefore  appealed  to  an  unwritten  Portu- 
guese iaw  which  permits  him  in  such  a  case 
to  conduct  the  govrrnment  for  a  perio<l  of 
three  \ears  without  parliamcntar>'  support. 
The  Premier,  who  under  the  circumstances 
has  become  practically  a  ministerial  dictator, 
annr)nnces  that  his  dictatorshi|)  will  confine 
itself  to  the  pn»mulgation,  in  the  form  of  ex- 
ecutive decrees,  of  such  laws  as  are  absolute- 
ly indisprfisablr  to  public  ,'idnu'nistration. 
I  he  govertunent,  he  says  further,  ktmws  its 
duty  and  its  powers,  and  will  insure  the  wcl 
fare  and  future  of  the  cr»untry  with  or  with- 
out the  Cortev  The  rather  unusual  sitiia 
tion  therrforr  rxists  rif  a  constitutional  F.u 
ropcan  country  in  which  taxes  arc  imposed 
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THE  DUKK   1>  AliKl/./l,   lAMiil   ^    IIAI.IAN    >All.(il<    \NI> 
F.Xri.ORKR. 

(Who  has  bo-en  visiting   tho  .Tanipstown  Exposition.) 

and  revenues  collected  without  any  parlia- 
mentary sanction.  Portugal  is  at  present  ro 
largely  under  the  political  and  financial  in- 
fluence of  (ireat  Britain  that  it  is  of  vital 
concern  to  Kinji;  Kilward's  jiovernment  just 
what  course  is  heing  pursued  by  King  Car- 
los and  his  ministers.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  eight  treaties  between 
Great  IJritain  and  Portugal  have  practically 
established  an  alliance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries w  hich  amounts  to  a  British  guaranty  of 
Portuguese  independence  and  integrity. 


Anniversaries 

In 

Italy. 


June  was  a  month  of  anniver- 
sary celebrations  in  Ital\.  First 
there  was  the  completion  of  the 
quarter-centenary  since  the  granting  of  a 
constitution  to  the  Italian  people.  This 
was  on  }\\\\^'  1,  which  was  also  tlic  birthday 
of  Pius  X.  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
the  anni\ersary  of  the  death  of  the  Italian 
patriot  (larihaldi.  It  has  been  decided  by 
the  Italian  I'arliament  to  make  July  4,  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  (laribaldi,  a  na- 
tional holiday.  All  over  the  world,  wher- 
ever there  are  Italian  people,  these  events 
were  noted  and  commemorated.  The 
American  people  have  been  intereste*!  also 
in  the  visit  of  an  eminent  Italian  sailor-ex- 
plorer-scientist of   royal   1  'o' (',   Kuigi.   Uuke 


(jf  the  Abruzzi.  The  Uuke  d'Abruzzi  is 
commander  of  the  Italian  navy,  and  with 
some  of  the  finest  modern  Italian  warships 
has  been  visiting  the  Jamestown  Kxposition. 
He  is  also  noted  as  an  African  antl  Polar  ex- 
plorer, and  is  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
effective  mountain-climbers  living.  In  Italy 
also  the  rather  faint-hearted  celebration  of 
the  twent>-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Triple  Alliance  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  several  other  treaties  and  un- 
derstandings,— or  ententes,  as  the  French 
call  them, — which  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  two  or  three  recent  continental 
tours  of  King  Kdward  of  England. 

Text. of  the    ^^'^   alluded    last   month    to    the 
Franco-Japan-  highlv   significant   agreement   ar- 

KSe  Agreement,      ■        i"  i  •'  , 

lived  at  between  r  ranee  and 
Japan  relative  to  the  mutual  interests  of 
these  countries  in  the  Far  East.  Since  this 
allusion  the  text  of  the  agreement,  which  is 
a  brief  one,  has  been  made  public  by  the 
French  Foreign  Minister.  M.  Pichon.  The 
main  clause  follows: 

llie  governments  of  France  and  Japan  being 
in  agreement  to  respect  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  China  as  well  as  the  principle  of 
equality  in  the  treatment  of  that  country  for  the 
commerce  and  siihjects  of  all  nations,  and  hav- 
ing special  interest  in  seeing  order  and  peace 
guaranteed.  i)articulariy  in  the  regions  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  in  the  vicinity  of  the  territories 
over  which  they  have  sovereign  rights  or  pro- 
lection  or  occupation,  engage  mutually  to  sup- 
port each  other  to  assure  the  peace  and  security 
i)f   these   regions   with   the   view   of  the  mainte- 


IM-I.K    S\M     IIEAIts    OK    THK    FIU.VCOJAPAXrSK    AOUKE- 
MKXT. 

An    Itiilinn    idi'Ji   nf  his   foollnifs. —  From   Fixrhictto 
(Turin  t. 
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THE    PROPOSED    PALACE    OF    PEACE    AT    THE     HAOLE. 
(From  the  denl^  by  M.  i'ardonnlcr,  of  Lille,  who  won  the  first  prize. j 


nance  of  the  situation  held  by  each  knd  the  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  two  contracting  parties  on 
the  Asiatic  continent. 

In  the  speech  of  the  French  Minister,  in 
communicating  this  document  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  there  were  intimations  of 
the  conclusion,  in  the  near  future,  of  a  sim- 
ilar understanding;  between  Russia  anil 
Japan  and  a  veiled  expression  of  hope  that 
the  United  States  and  Japan  could  alsrj  ar- 
rive at  some  such  mutual  understanding. 

r*#  Mn0      ^*    '*   '"    western    Kurope.    how  - 
Tript*        ever,    that    the    most    significant 
and    tar-reachmg   realignment  ot 
the  pTiwerj  has  been  recently  made.     By  an 
ur   '  '  fnounfing  to  a  frraty  of  de- 

fcii ..;::.  i:,  the  Anglo-Spanish,  Anglo- 
French,  and  Franco-Spanish  rntentn  have 
hern  combined  into  a  general  agrremrnt  re- 
{?ariling  the  .Mrditrrranran  and  the  Atlantic. 
Thi*  agreemrnf.  a<ufe  f)h'^rvrrs  inform  us, 
amounts  to  a  second  Triple  Alliance, — an 
allianr**  f)f  flrr.if  Hrif-iin  V^Amr,  anri  Spain. 
The  understanding  fia'l  ;r^  Kirrh  in  tfie  frrl- 
ing  after   the  Algccira*  Conference,   when 


France  and  Spain  became  convinced  that  it 
was  with  England  rather  than  with  Ger- 
many that  they  should  cast  in  their  lot  if 
they  wished  to  secure  their  own  coast  lines 
and  their  dependencies  in  north  Africa,  in- 
cluding, in  the  case  of  Spain,  several  groups 
of  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlan- 
tic. Kngland  gains  fr«)m  this  arrangenient 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  title  to  (libral- 
tar,  .Malta,  and  C\pnis,  and  is  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong  fleet  in 
the  .Mediterranean,  since  France  miTst,  in 
her  o«  n  interest,  always  protect  that  sea.  In 
view  of  this  new  "  triplicr  "  and  the  luke- 
warmness  of  Italy  toward  Ikt  neighiiors  in 
the  Dreibiind,  the  subject  of  speculation  is. 
What  will  he  the  (icrman  Kaiser's  next 
move .' 

r*.  Hagui      '  '"*    ''*'f""''     H.'inue    Conference 
Conf*rtnct     to  discusH  the  difTcfent   phases  of 
Optni.  I         '  ■  I 

the  international  peare  (|iiestion 
began  it«  sessions  on  June  is.  Forty-six 
states  had  been  invited  to  send  delegates  to 
the  (nnfereiice  at  the  Dutch  capital.  The 
opcnintt  scuioni,  which   were  presided  over 
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ALEXIS,  THE  VOt'Xc;   HEIR  TO  THE  KUSSl.W  TMROM-. 

(The   latest   photograph  of  the  Czarewitch,   who   is 
new  three  years  of  age.) 

by  Count  Nelidoff,  Russian  Ambassador  to 
France,  were  sonicu  hat  overcast  by  the  news 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Russian  Duma  and 
its  possible  consequences.  While  the  pro- 
grams are  being  prepared  to  indicate  the  sub- 
jects for  discussion  the  outside  world  looks 
forward  with  most  interest  to  the  debate  over 
the  question  ,of  the  limitation  or  reduction 
of  armament,  a  subject  which  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  brought  up  for  informal  if  not 
official  discussion,  and  the  Drago  Doctrine,  .i 
topic  of  special  interest  to  Latin-American 
states.  This  also  has  had  no  official  recog- 
nition on  the  advance  program,  but  will 
probably  receive  earnest  consideration.  Much 
interest  in  both  Europe  and  this  countrv  is 
evident  in  the  proposed  new  permanent  Palace 
of  Peace  at  The  Hague,  u  hich  will  be  erected 
in  the  near  future.  We  reproduce  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  the  prize  design  for  this  builcling 
by  the  famous  French  architect,  Cordonnier. 


The  Second  O""  "^"^e  has  reaction  tri- 
Russian  Duma  umplied  in  Russia  over  the  liberal 
intentions  of  Czar  Nicholas.  The 
second  Duma,  which  was  elected  in  February 
last  and  organized  the  following  month,  was 
dissolved  by  imperial  rescript  early  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  June  i6.  The  text  of 
the  ukase  dissolving  the  Duma  is  very  brief. 
As  posted  on  the  doors  of  the  Tauride  Palace 
and  over  the  desks  of  all  the  members  it 
reads  as  follows: 

According     to of     the     funda- 

nieiital  laws  of  1906  we  ordain :  Firstly,  that  the 
imperial  Duma  be  dissolved;  secondly'  that  new 
elections  of  memhcrs  to  another  Duma  be  held. 
i)eKinniiiK  September  14.  and.  thirdly,  that  the 
new  imperial  Duma  be  convoked  November  14 
of  the  present  year.  Nicholas. 

Peterhof,  June  16.  1907. 

In  the  manifesto  accompanying  this  order 
of  dissolution,  which  was  countersigned  by 
the  president  of  the  Council  of  Alinisters. 
Stolypin,  the  Emperor  set  forth  in  detail  his 
motives  for  dissolving  the  Parliament.  He 
referred  to  the  Duma's  rejection  of  the 
"  temporarj-  laws,"  its  refusal  to  condemn 
terrorism,  its  delay  in  ratifying  the  budcet. 
the  exhibition  of  revolutionary  spirit  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  its  members,  and,  finally, 


Pi..\vi\f;   WITH   FiRK. 


I 


Slnee  this  rartoon  was  piilttlshod  the  knife  of 
(llssolntlon  has  fallen.  Hiif  the  harkground  Is 
iTowded  with  other  Pumas. 

From   Wiihrc  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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IF    HE    WOriJ)  OM.T    COME   TO    LIFE. 

The  Czar  (to  Premier  Stolypin)  :  "And  would 
they  kill  m«?  also? " 

Rtoltpi.v  :  "  Impossible,  sire."  (Aside.)  "  I  wish 
they  wonld  bring  him  to  life." 

From  Smtterdammer   (Amsterdam). 

its  failure  to  comply  immediately  with  the 
government's  demand  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  fift>'-five  Social-Democratic  deputies 
charged  with  conspirac}'  against  the  Emperor 
and  the  administration.     He  said: 

The  Duma  did  not  lend  its  moral  support  to 
the  government  in  the  restoration  of  order,  and 
Russia  continues  to  suffer  the  shame  of  an  epoch 
of  crimes  and  disasters.  The  examination  of  the 
budget  created  an  ohitacle  to  the  timely  satisfac- 
fi  .n  of  many  <  '.  '-.of  the  people. 

I  h<*  rieh*  <-,f  ii"  transformed  liy 

in  the  iJuma  into  a  mc:iiis 

, ihe  government  anfl  exciting 

toward   it  among   large   classes   of  the 
pc'ijjir. 


Alt  Inlguttms 
«*•  tltetloK 


All  these  evils  the  P'mpcror 
to  drffcfs  in  the  present 
al  law.  He  therefore  has 
decided  to  change  the  hasi«  of  uuffrage.  "  Wc 
'.'vr  V  ,  a  a  new  electoral  law  and  order 
if-.  pr<>iiiiii(;arion  in  the  Senate."  In  order, 
the  Czar  continued,  to  prevent  the  non- 
RuMian  nationalities  from  becoming  a  de- 
ciiive  factor  in  the  settlement  of  purely  Rus- 


sian questions,  the  representation  of  these 
nationalities  will  be  decreased  under  the  new 
law,  and  in  the  frontier  regions,  ''  where  the 
standard  of  civil  development  is  low,"  elections 
will  be  temporarily  suspended.  "  Almighty 
God,"  concludes  Emperor  Nicholas,  "  has 
intrusted  us  with  imperial  authoritj^  over  our 
people,  and  before  His  throne  we  must  an- 
swer for  the  fate  of  the  Russian  state."  The 
proposed  new  law  cuts  in  half  the  Polish 
delegation,  practically  excludes  peasants,  and 
disfranchises  Siberia.  Only  the  constituen- 
cies of  conservative  and  monarchist  sympa- 
thies are  given  an  equal  or  increased  repre- 
sentation. As  a  result  of  these  various 
changes  the  next  Duma  will  number  442,  in- 
stead of  524.  Thus  ends,  at  least  for  the 
present,  constitutionalism  in  Russia.  Noth- 
ing remains  except  broken  promises  and  a 
rankling  memory.  In  the  autumn  of  1905 
Czar  Nicholas  promised  that  the  electoral 
system  then  established  should  never  be 
changed  except  with  the  Duma's  assent.  In 
the  summer  of  1907  he  not  only  dispense.; 
with  that  assent  but  announces  an  iniqui- 
tously  unfair  law  which  will  make  the  next 
Duma  a  mere  bureau  to  indorse  his  will. 
Alas  for  royal  promises! 

-.    „      ,     The  rock  of  offense  upon  which 

The  Duma  s  i      ii  •  t^ 

Dignified  the  second  Russian  Duma,  was 
wrecked  last  month  is  to  be  found 
in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Czar 
which  was  alleged  to  have  originated  at  the 
convention  of  the  Social-Democrats  held  in 
London  the  month  before.  Premier  Stolypin 
addressed  to  the  Duma  (on  June  14)  what 
amounted  to  an  ultimatum,  threatening  to 
dissolve  that  body  immediately  unless  it  sus- 
pended its  inviolability,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  the  si.xteen  Social-Democrats  against  whom 
definite  charges  had  been  made,  but  also  in 
the  case  of  the  thirty-nine  other  members  of 
that  party  in  Parli.inu-rit.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Constitutional  Dcmoc  r.-u*;,  who 
during  the  entire  session  of  Parliament  had 
exhibited  that  moderation  and  cap.icity  for 
leadership  which  entitled  them  to  their  as- 
cendency, the  chamber  referred  the  (juestion 
of  this  demand  to  a  committee,  which  was  \n- 
strui  fed  to  report  the  follow  itig  day.  At  the 
time  appointed  the  committee  reported  that 
it  had  been  unable  to  review  all  the  facts  and 
asked  for  more  time.  The  Duma  mean- 
while atljourned  until  the  hour  at  which  the 
rep«jrt  was  to  be  made.  The  goveriuuent 
and  Premier,  however,  without  waiting  for 
any  further  ccinsideration  uf  the  matter,  pro- 
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Pbotofrapb  by  Pach,  N.  Y. 

BARON    KENTARO    KANEKO. 
(Who.    it    was   reported    last    month,    will    sucoped 
Viscount  Aokl  as  .Tapnnose  Ambassador  to  tho  United 
States.) 

mul<iatcd  the  ukase  of  dissolution.  Nine  of 
the  accused  deputies  were  at  once  arrested,  the 
other  seven  beinj^;  in  hiding;.  Extensive  pre- 
cautions Avere  taken  by  the  administration 
throughout  the  entire  empire  to  prevent  dis- 
order. A  few  mutinies  and  small  riots  oc- 
curred, but  no  movement  of  large  extent. 
Indeed,  tlie  country  received  the  news  with 
great  calmness,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
some  time  will  elapse  before  the  active  re- 
sponse of  the  nation  is  heard.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  all  the  reactionary  organizations, 
including  the  famous,  or  infamous,  Union  of 
the  Russian  People,  openly  rejoice  at  this 
suppression  of  constitutionalism.  The  Czar 
is  reported  to  have  telegraphed  to  the  notori- 
ous Dr.  Dubrevin,  president  of  this  Union 
of  the  Russian  People,  expressing  the  hope 
that  this  organization  would  "  teach  Russians 
to   be    law-abiding,   obedient,    and    orderly." 


Record 
Duma. 


While  very  little  practical  or  use- 
of  thr        fill    legislation    was   accomplished 

by  this  second  Duma  in  its  short 
life  of  three  months,  its  very  existence  as 
a  deliberative  and  educational  body  has  been 
of    immense    value    to    the    countr\.       Hoth 


Dumas  have  set  the  Russian  people  thinking. 
It  is  interesting  to  record  that  the  press  of 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  the  official  Russia  and  the  reactionary 
Noroye  Vremya,  criticise  the  government's 
action  in  dissoK  ing  Parliament  without  wait- 
ing for  the  report  of  its  committee  on  the 
suspension  of  members  charged  with  crime. 
The  latter  journal  criticised  the  second 
Duma  as  "  a  body  of  popular  ignorance. 
Constitutional  Democrats,  Jesuitism,  and 
revolutionar\-  stupidity."  The  SJovo.  how- 
ever, which  has  up  to  the  present  sternly 
condemned  all  alleged  revolutionary  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Dum.a,  declares  that  the 
Premier's  ultimatum  was  contrary  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Parliament  in  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. "  rhe  government's  action  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  insincere."  Meanwhile,  the 
non-Russian  nationalities  of  the  empire  have 
made  some  orderly  progress.  The  Finnish 
national  Landtag,  the  first  national  assem- 
bly of  the  world  in  which  women  deputies 
appear  and  the  first  in  which  the  Socialists 
are  the  strongest  party,  began  its  sessions  on 
May  23.  It  would  seem  to  be  another  illus- 
tration of  the  age-long  misfortune  of  Poland 
that  the  Polish  Home-Rule  bill,  introduced 
in  the  Duma  on  April  23,  should  have  been 
caught  by  the  dissolution  and  left,  as  it  were, 
hanging  in  the  air.  A  digest  of  this  bill, 
with  Russian  and  Polish  comment,  is  found 
on  another  page  this  month. 

„   c*    •   B       Isolated  instances  of  anti-Japan- 

No  strain  Be-  •'    » 

twcen  Japan  and  esc  icelmg  on  the  racihc  L-oast. 

United  states.     •       i      i-  ..      i  i 

mcluding  attacks  on  several 
Japanese  restaurants  in  San  Francisco  by 
labor-union  rioters,  while  occasioning  a  great 
deal  of  war  talk  in  the  sensational  press  of 
both  this  country  and  Japan,  have  not  had 
the  slightest  influence  \ipon  the  correct  dip- 
lomatic attitude  and  the  highly  friendly 
feelings  between  the  governments  of  Wash- 
ington and  Tokio,  nor  between  the  great 
masses  of  the  Japanese  and  American  peo- 
ples. Undoubtedly  a  strong  feeling  exists 
in  California  and  our  other  Pacific  States 
against  the  immigration  of  Japanese  or  other 
Oriental  people  in  large  numbers.  Undoubt- 
edly, also,  the  labor-union  sentiment  of  the 
large  cities  on  the  Pacific  is  particularly  hos- 
tile to  Japanese,  since  these  people  are  not 
organized  into  unions.  But  the  whole  situ- 
ation has  umloubtedly  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated. That  there  exists  a  popular  sentiment 
of  any  depth  in  this  country  unfriendly  to 
the  Japanese  people  is  no  more  true  than  that 
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Pbolo(tapfa  by  (he  M;uc3  z'-.irf.  N.  V, 

IIOS.    THOMAS   J.    o'kRIEN,   OF   MICHIGAN. 
(Who  Muccv-dii   Hon.  Luke  K.   Wright  as  our  .VmbaHHiidor  to  .Inpnn.) 

there  exists  among  the  people  of  Japan  an  which  followed  hostilities,  it  will  he  rcmem- 
unfriendly  feeling  to  our  «»wii  population. 
Close  ohservers  of  conditions  in  the  Mi- 
kado's empire  believe  that  much  of  the  ptjp- 
ular  and  journalistic  jingoism  in  Japan  has 
been  fomented  tor  p^jlitical  purposes  at  home. 

The  so-called  Progressive  party,  under  the  United  States  (he  is  hiiiisi'lf.  a  Harvard 
leadership  of  Count  Okiima.  perhaps  the  graduate  and  speaks  Knglish  perfectly)  arc 
most  prominent   f  ^  '     ivinisf,  is  wag-    well    knr»wn.      No    hetter    method    could    be 

ing   a  bitter   can  ^     .  ,        f    the   party   in    desired  on  the  part  of  the  Tokio  govcnunent 

power,  its  animcnity  extending  even  to  the  of  enipha.si/.ing  Japan's  friendly  feelings 
prrsrnt     •  »•   Ambaviador   at    Washing-    toward    the    I  nitrd    States    and    the    Atner- 

ton,  V'iv.:...;.:   .  .oki. 


bered,  Haron  Kancko  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  nejiotiations  which,  upon  the  ini- 
tiative of  i'resident  Roosevelt,  finally  re- 
sulteil  in  the  conclusion  of  peace.  This 
statesman's     friendly     feelings     toward     the 


ican  people.  \Vr  ourselves  are  sending  one 
•if  *)ur  ablest  diplomats  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican mIiooI  to  the  Japanese  capital.  .Min- 
ister Thomas  J.  O'Hrirn.  of  Michlir.Tn, 
who  has  up  to  the  preM-nt  been  United 
by  Barirf)  Kentaro  Kaneko.  During  the  States  Minister  to  Denmark,  goes  to  Tokio 
Runto-Japaneie    War    and    the    negotiations    to    be    our     Ambassador,     succeeding     Hon. 


aPt^Uat      '*    **'^*    generally    believe*!    last 
oi^eiai        month     that     Ambassador     Aoki 

Um4*rftandli<t}.  ill  II      I  I  II 

VI. mild   fw   retailed   and   siic«eeded 
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KIN(;    OSCAK    AM)    gUEEN    SOl'HIA.    OF    SWF.IlEN. 

(Who  have  Just  ct-lfbrated   their  golden  weddins.) 


Luke  E.  Wright.  A  further  evidence 
of  the  correct  and  friendly  attitude  of  the 
Mikado's  jiovernment  was  the  official  direc- 
tions issued  on  June  13  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  empire  to  ahstain  from  the  publication 
of  any  matter  of  an  inflammatory  or  agitat- 
ing nature  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  question. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  recent  Franco- 
Japanese  understanding  (signed  at  Paris  and 
Tokio  in  May)  was  the  tender  by  France 
of  her  good  offices  to  the  United  States  in 
case  she  might  be  of  service  in  promoting  .1 
better  vmdcrstanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  covering  their  respective 
interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  the  Far  Fast.  The  attitude  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  this  matter  is 
that  of  cordial  appreciation  of  French  inter- 
est but  inability  to  recognize  any  features  of 
present  or  past  situations  between  the  two 
nations  which  might  preclude  the  most 
straightforward  and  direct  dealing.  From  1 
diplomatic  viewpoint  the  San  Francisco  in- 
cident is  already  closed.  'Fhose  Japanese  in- 
dividuals who  have  suffered  as  a  result  of 
mob  attack  in  San  Francisco  can.  under  the 
State  code  of  California,  recover  damages 
from  the  city  authorities. 


Peaceful  ^^  l^''^  Russia  seethes  with  dis- 
Happy '  content  and  revolution  her  Scan- 
dmavian  neighbor  nations  are 
pursuing  their  quiet,  orderly  way,  peacefully 
celebrating  events  of  social  and  scientific  im- 
port. The  health  of  King  Oscar  of  Sweden 
has  so  improved  that  early  in  June  he  re- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  which  he 
relinquished  on  December  14  last,  when  he 
appointed  Prince  Gustav,  the  crown  prince, 
to  act  as  regent.  On  June  6  he  and  his 
Queen  Sophia  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding. '1  he  Swedish  monarchs  arc  much  be- 
loved, and  it  seems  appropriate  that  the  large 
sum  of  money  raised  as  a  gift  by  the  nation 
to  commemorate  this  occasion  should  have 
been  devoted  by  them  to  pay  the  admission 
for  poor  patients  to  the  sanitarium  for  con- 
sumptives w  hich  w  as  founded  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  King's  reign  with 
iTioney  raised  by  the  nation  in  the  same  way 
and  presented  to  the  King.  During  late 
May  and  early  June,  also,  patriotic  Swedes 
all  over  the  world  celebrated  the  two-hun- 
dredth anniversary'  of  the  birth  of  Linna?us, 
the  famous  Swedish  botanist  and  naturalist. 
An  interpretation  of  Linnanis'  work  will  be 
found  in  our  "  Leading  Articles." 


RECORD   OF    CURRENT   EVENTS. 


{From   May  20  to  June  19,  19G7.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

May  21. — Hearings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  charges  by  the  Cen- 
tral Freight  Association  of  discrimination  in 
railroad  rates  in  favor  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  are  begun  in  Washington.  ..  .Mayor 
Busse,   of   Chicago,    transfers   the   entire   police 


HON.    JOHN    H.    BANKHEAD,    OF    AI-AIIAMA. 

(App'jIntfMl  I.'nlt«"d  Htatcn  S<-nafor  to  All  tl)c  vacancy 
rauiw^  by  the  (l(>at>i  of  Senator  Morgan.) 

force  of  the  Tenderloin  district   in   an   attempt 
to  better  conditions  there. 

May  22  York   LeKislatiirc   pa.sses 

the  Public  ' 

May   2.t — Governor   MtiKhcs,   of   New    York, 

the  let-;  '  urR- 

ff>r    f'  '    the 

ri 

3-cent-iarr  : 

;   .■M.-itti   supreme   Court 
'f 
June    .J  Its   ^olin 

C.  Caper*.  .   ; ,  v  .„.iini»»ionrr 

of  Internal  ■   ad  interim. 

J 
veil 
vice  from  lakinit  an  4<  * 

Jttiie    6. — Penn«ylvaiii.i     »<cpii'»ii<aii>    indorse 


the  candidacy  of  Senator  Knox  for  the  Presi- 
dency. ..  .Governor     Hughes,     of     New     York, 

signs    the    Public    Utilities    bill Mayor    Mc- 

Clellan,  of  New  York,  sends  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature a  statement  of  his  position  on  the  Re- 
count bill. 

June  12. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Cortel- 
you  calls  on  the  depository  banks  for  $30,000,000 
to  be  used  in  the  redemption  of  Government 
bonds.... The  Government  brings  suit  in  Phila- 
delphia to  dissolve  the  alleged  combination  of 
anthracite  coal  railroads. 

June  13.— Mayor  Eugene  Schniitz,  of  San 
Franci.-ico.  is  found  guilty  of  extorting  money 
from  keepers  of  French  restaurants. 

June  17.— -Federal  Judge  McPherson,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  enjoins  the  State  of  Missouri  from  en- 
forcing a  maximum  freight  law  and  in  the  2- 
cent  passenger  rate  case  orders  that  the  law  be 
tried  out  for  three  months.  ..  .Governor  Comer, 
of  Alabama,  appointed  ex-Congressman  John 
H.  P>ankhead  (Dcm.)  United  States  Senator  to 
till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John  T. 
Morgan. 

June  icS.--Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
signs  the  bill  providing  for  a  recount  of  the 
votes  cast  in  the  New  York  municipal  election 
of  1905.... The  Federal  Grand  Jury  indicts  the 
Central  \'crmont  Railroad  for  giving  rebates 
on  coffee  shipments. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

May  20. — The  Russian  Duma  passes  a  reso- 
lution denouncing  the  plot  against  the  Czar; 
Premier  Stolypin  gives  an  aocoimt  (if  the  dis- 
lovery  of  the  plot. 

May  21.-  The  Irish  Nationalist  Convention  at 
Dublin  unanimouslv  rejects  the  Jiirrcll  Home 
Rule  bill.. ..Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  M.  P.,  is  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  Irish  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

May  22. — The  linnish  Diet,  which  was 
elected  under  the  new  constitution,  assembles 
....The  French  cabinet  agrees  on  a  bill  to  sup- 
press adulterated  wines  in  the  interest  of  grow 
crs  in  the  south....  The  annual  convention  of 
the  United  Ir--'.  T  •  .iguc  of  Great  Hritain  is  held 
in  Dul)Iin. 

May    23  Sfolyfiin.    of    Russia,    ex- 

plains the  H'  Ill's  scheme  of  lanrl  reform 

to  the  Diitna.  ..  .Nineteen  w<iinen  nuililicrs  are 
present  in  the  new  I-'innish  Parliament. 

May  2j  — Thp  s«»rnnd  |>allfils  in  the  Austrian 

as    follows :     .Sooi.i! 
67  ;    (ierman    fin  1 
39;  German  Pr  ,,  23;  (Jcrman   I 

34;   (ierman    iS^-.... ,    Ji  ;    the    reman. n.v:    ijj 

are  divided  amotiK  fifteen  ihffrreni   groups 

'  I    at 

'  ■  I  lent. 

II,    of    Russia,    summons    to 


tlu 


■lati  up  I 


■vcriu  rs   (»f    proviiicrs 
le  serious, 


St 
where 


•Slay  27.—  1  he  V  iccn»y  of  India  wit'iholds  his 
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1  rum  ihu  Naiiuiial  I'rtss  A:>iui'iauuii,  Wasliiiitum. 

THE   POCAHONTAS    STATLE    UNVEILED   LAST   MONTH 
ON  JAMESTOWN   ISLAND.  VA. 

consent  to  tlic  Pnniaiih  Colonization  bill.... 
Tlie  Government  of  Ecna(l:)r  is  collecting  forces 
in  the  central  provinces  to  crush  the  rebellion. 

May  28. — The  Australian  premiers  assemble 
in  conference  at  Brisbane.  ..  .The  Russian 
Duma  rejects  a  resolution  condemning  terror- 
ism by  a  vote  of  J19  to  146.  ...Lord  Methuen 
is  made  British  commander-in-chief  in  South 
Africa. 

May  30. —  The  Russian  Social-Democrats  in 
session  in  London  decide  to  sever  all  relations 
with  the  Constitutional  Democrats  and  other 
Liberal  parties  in  Russia. 

May  31. — Kinp  Charles  of  Portugal  consents 
to  receive  deputations  from  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament  and    supports    their   views. 

June  2. — The  Russian  Social-Dcmixratic  con- 
gress in  London  passes  a  res<^lution  condenming 
terrorism  and  favoring  a  continuance  of  the 
Duma. 


June  .3— The  British  Prime  Minister  an- 
nounces the  withdrawal  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
bill....TlK'  Russian  Duma  rejects  two  stringent 
measures  ordered  by  Premier  Stolypin  to  sup- 
l)ress  sedition. 

June  5. — A  bill  is  introduced  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  raise  the  tariff  on  oil 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  alcohol  tra>le  and  aid 
the  wine-growers. 

June  8. — Radical  members  of  the  Russian 
Duma  are  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  instruct  the 
agrarian  C(  nnnission  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
compulsory   expropriation. 

June  10.— The  Amnesty  bill  in  the  Russian 
Duma  is  referred  to  a  committee  by  a  vote  of 
260  tT  165.  ...The  Progressive  party  in  Japan 
adopts  ant:- American  resolutions  for  use  in  the 
spring  elections.  ..  .Mayors  and  city  councils  in 
the  south  of  France  resign  as  a  protest  against 
the  governmeiU's  attitude  toward  the  wine- 
growing  districts. 

June  II. — The. Nationalist  party  in  the  British 
1  louse  of  Commons  decides  to  oppose  the  g(  v- 
ernments  Army  bill  and  to  open  a  campaign  for 
1  lomc  Rule. 

June  12. — The  strike  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ments in  the  soutli  of  France  continues. 

June  13. — The  I'rench  Chamber  cf  Deputies, 
by  a  vote  of  310  to  261.  adopts  the  first  clause 
of  a  bill  for  t!ie  relief  of  wine-growers,  designed 
to  prevent   fraud. 

June  14. —  Premier  Stolypin.  of  Russia,  pre- 
sents to  the  Duma  a  demand  for  the  suspension 
of  Social-Dcmc  cratic  members,  in  order  to  trv 
them  for  treason The  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment votes  to  grant  female  sulTragc  to  about 
300,000  persons ;  the  voters  must  be  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  either  they  or  their  husbands 
must  pay  taxes  on  an  income  of  $118  in  cities 
and  $81  in  the  country. 

June  15. — The  Russian  Duma  is  dissolved;  a 
motion  in  the  upper  house  to  reform  the  ruling 
Senate  by  the  ap])ointment  of  a  Senate  Premier 
outranking  t'.ie  cabinet  ministers  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  body  from  the  control  of  the  Min- 
ister cf  Justice  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  75  to  71. 

June  17. — The  Austrian  Reichsrath  assembles. 

June  18. — The  French  ChamlK-r  of  Deputies, 
by  a  Aote  of  412  to  158,  sustains  Premier  Cle- 
menceau's  decision  to  suppress  by  force  the  agita- 
tion in  the  wine-growing  district  of  southern 
I'rancc.  . .  .A  battalion  of  sappers  mutinies  at 
Kiev.  Russia;  the  outbreak  is  suppressed;  the 
province  of  \%ilo.i;da  is  declared  in  a  minor  state 
of  siege;  a  con\ention  of  Social-Democrats  is 
broken  up  by  the  police. 

Jime  19. — Meetings  of  Russian  railway  dele- 
gates are  dispersed  by  Cossacks. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
^L^y  25. — I'rance  makes  public  her  demands 
on  Morocco,  which  include  the  settlement  of 
all  claims,  the  carrying  out  of  the  convention  at 
.Mgeciras  in  1002,  and  the  punishment  of  vari- 
ous trouble-makers.  ..  .Secretary  Rrxit  takes 
action  through  the  I'nited  States  Department 
of  Justice  for  the  protection  of  Japanese  from 
ill  treatment  in  San  I-Vancisco.  and  also  calls  on 
the  State  of  California  to  perform  its  duty  under 
the  treaty  with  Japan. 
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June  I. — It  is  announced  from  Paris  that 
France  is  waiting  for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  initiative  in  negotiations  for  a  tariff  ar- 
rangement. ..  .A  proclamation  putting  the  new- 
commercial  agreement  with  Germanj'  into  effect 
is  issued  by  President  Roosevelt  (see  page  47). 

June  7. — The  United  States  declines  the  good 
offices  of  France  to  further  a  convention  with 
Japan,  on  the  ground  that  no  alliance  is  needed  : 
the  text  of  the  Franco-Japanese  convention  as 
printed  in  Paris  guarantees  the  integrity  of 
China  and  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  Far  East. 

June  10. — The  Franco-Japanese  convention  is 
signed  at  Paris  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  M. 
Pichon.  and  Minister  Kurino. 

June  II. — It  is  reported  that  Xicaraguans, 
assisted  by  Salvador  revolutionists,  have  cap- 
tured Acajutla.  ..  .The  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary-, Sir  Edward  Grey,  informs  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  hopes  to  obtain  for  Great 
Britain  the  advantages  which  Germany  has  de- 
rived from  the  United  States  under  the  new 
tariff  agreement. 

June  12. — Advices  from  London  indicate  that 
an  accord  has  been  reached  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  America  regarding  certain  questions  at 
the  peace  conference  to  be  held  at  The  Hague. 

June  15. — The  Second  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague  is  opened  by  the  Dutch  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  NelidofT  is  chosen  presi- 
dent; he  characterizes  the  idea  of  universal 
peace  as  purely  chimerical. 

June  18. — The  British  Foreign  Office  proposes 
to  the  United  States  the  e.xtension  of  the  New- 
foundland modus  vh'cndi  to  cover  the  next  sea- 
son's fisheries. 

June  iq. — General  Porter,  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Hague  Conference. .  announces  that 
the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  intro- 
duce the  question  of  limitation  of  armament  and 
the  Drago  Doctrine. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

.May  29. — The  funeral  of  Mrs.  .McKinley, 
the  widow  of  the  President,  is  held  at  Canton. 
Ohio;  President  Roo.scvclt.  four  members  of 
the  cabinet,  and  other  well-known  persons  at- 
tend. 

May  -^o — A  White  Star  Line  service  is 
op'  n    New    York    and    Southampton 

by  it.     f'/ri',//iV. ,.  .Prc^iilcnt    Roose- 

velt s{Kaks  at  '  at  the  unveiling  of  a 

fnoniimcnt  to  Gt-i.'i.u   i,.nvton. 

May  ■?!  — A  jfcrn-ra!  'frikr  of  the  French 
o.-ivnl    -  c'.tnpr  ,     all    sca- 

fnen,  -«-nicn.    ; licKinH   at 

all    Fr<  t». ..  .PrcHJdcnt    R<»oscvclt  makes 


three  ati'iiv--'  ■>  at  I 
J'mr  t  -  f  hf  U 


Krantrd. 

June    1       \ri 


the  trial  of   \\ 


ex-Governor  Steunenberg,  of  Idaho,  is  com- 
pleted and  sworn  in.... The  Jefferson  Davis 
memorial  is  unveiled  at  Richmond  (see  page 
40). 

June  4. — The  monthly  government  crop  re- 
port shows  the  lowest  average  for  the  growing 
crop  in  ten  years. 

June  5. — The  strike  of  French  seamen  comes 
to  an  end.  ..  .Richard  Croker's  Orby  wins  the 
Derby....  The  Empress  of  Japan  makes  an  ad- 
dress at  a  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Tokio 
....Alfred  Horsley,  known  as  Harry  Orchard, 
confesses  on  the  stand  in  the  Haywood  trial  at 
Boise,   Idaho,  to  a  series  of  revolting  crimes. 

June  6. — The  golden  wedding  of  King  Oscar 


Oil  Company,  of 
of    vi'ilatiuK    the 

■.J.  f.'t    ,,f    li.i'.  inn 


UK.      .MAI  Kli  h     i-K.\.N<.i>     tt.A.S. 

(.VppolntfJ  InltfU  SUlcs  .Minister  to  Donmnrk.) 

and    Queen     Sophia    is    celebrated    throughout 
Sweden. 

June  7. — The  first    International    Horse  Show 
is  opened  in  l.ondinV 

June    H. — The    Czar    of    Russi.i    approves    the 

rccomnifiidatioii  of  the  Council  of  Nlinislers  in 

favor  of  building  a  railroad  from  Tomsk  to  Ber- 

inK  Strait  and  a  ttnnn-l  uudtT  the  Strait.  ..  .Es- 

of    damage    caused    by    the    cyclone    .it 

1  I.     Indi:i.     ;ire     between     $.vor)o.ooo    ;in<! 

'»....'!   ■  le  persdus   are  killed   by 

air^t   \vl  iriiv-i  tlio  xilLiL-c  i>f  Gr;i- 


• '; 

dyville.  Ky 

111).;-      1% 

June  0 

'    t..   Her 

mufia,  1' 

her  time 

.s 

for  the  ' 

iii»<  <>i  liMiiii  and  30  tniintti's 

■  \' 

Tlldi- 

iitl,  Ini.  Ill  (liunal  Rc<I  Cross 
in    I^indon. . .  . 

i  >      III 

1    .s  ' 

■1  ,   mr  iUMMiK   twelve   women 

"in  of 

an<l 

t  in  the  tinkiiiK  of  a  ItciicIi 
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schooner  off  Barbadoes.  ..  .President  Roosevelt 
makes  two  addresses  and  reviews  naval  and 
military  parades  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
....A  launch  from  the  battleship  Minm'sota, 
with  six  midsiiipmcn,  a  second-lieutenant  of 
marines,  and  five  enlisted  men  aboard  is  sunk  in 
Hampton  Roads. 

June  12. — President  Roosevelt  arrives  at  Oys- 
ter Bay,  his  summer  home. 

June  13. — Tl'.c  'longshoremen's  strike  in  New 
York  City  is  formally  declared  off;  about  12,000 
strikers  apply  for  work  at  the  various  piers. 

June  17. — Darwin  P.  Kingslcy  is  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, succeeding  Alexander  K.  Orr. 

June    19. — The   city   of   Hamburg   votes   $14,- 
375.000    for    the    extension    of    the    port.... The 
German  Kaiser  reviews  nearly  all   the  warships 
•  if  the  German  navy  at  Kiel. 
OBITUARY. 

May  20. — Dr.  Frank  Lowber  James,  a  leading 
authority  on  microscopy.  66.... Dr.  John  H. 
Packard,  a  well-known  Philadelphia  physician 
and  author,  75 Sir  T.  W.  White,  Bart.,  79. 

May  21. — Sir  Josepii  I-'ayrer.  Bart.,  physician 
extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Rngian<l.  <S3.... 
Ex-Congressman  John  (Juincy  L'nderhiil,  of 
New  York,  59. ..  .William  F.  Luxton,  a  leading 
journalist  of  Manitoba,  62. 

May  22. — George  Henry  Link,  known  as  the 
father  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  72 
....Dr.  Augustus  Charles  Bernays,  a  noted 
surgeon  of  St.  Louis.  63.... Samuel  Lord  Mor- 
ison,  a  well-known  New  York  engineer,  55.;.. 
Mrs.  Ella  Farman  Pratt,  author  of  books  'for 
young  people,  64.  ..  .Justice  James  W.  Dunwell, 
of  the  New  York  Sui)reme  Court,  58. 

May  24. — Ex-United  States  Senator  John  Pat- 
ton,  of  Michigan.  56.  ..  .General  Henry  S.  Tur- 
in, U.   S.  A.,  retired,  65. 

ALiy  25. — Rev.  Edward  Payson  rcrhune.  of 
New  York.  76.  ..  .Theodore  Tilton,  author,  edi- 
tor, and  lecturer,  72.  . .  .Joseph  L.  Stickncy.  the 
war  correspondent,  58.  ...Baron  von  Roggen- 
bach.  late  Foreign  Minister  of  Baden,  78.... W. 
M.  Wood,  former  editor  of  the  1  imcs  of  India, 
78.... Most  Rev.  Augustin  Tovar.  Archbishop 
of  Lima,   Peru. 

May  26. — Mrs.  Ida  McKinlcy,  widow  of  the 
President,  59....  Prof.  Albert  Harkness,  the 
classical  scholar  and  author.  84.... Col.  Alex- 
andre Cesarin,  painter,  sculjUor.  writer,  and  sol- 
dier.... Dr  I'.mile  R.  Steinb.lch,  Uic  Austrian 
writer  on   legal   subjects.   59. 

May  29.— Rt.  Rjev.  A.  T.  Lloyd.  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Newcastle,  63.' 

May t3l.— Karl  Blind,  the  German  patriot,  Rl. 

June  I. — General  Billot,  three  times  I'rench 
Minister  of  War,  79. 

[tme  2 — Ex-l'nited  .States  .Senator  William 
I'Sheflield.  of  Rhode  Island,  88.... Judge  Wi'- 
liam  K.  Townsend,  of  New  Haven,  Conn..  58 
...William  J.  Fryer,  a  well-known  architect 
and  consulting  engineer  of  New  York,  65 

June  3. — Gen.  Thomas  Howard  Rugcr.  \J.  S. 
.\..    retired,   74. 

June  4. — Dr.  Felix  I'ormento,  a  prominent 
New  Orleans  physician,  70. . .  .Erskine  Uhl,  sec- 


retary  of   the    International    Committee   of   the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  66. 

June  6. — Helen  ^L  Gougar.  temperance  leader 
and  lecturer,  64. 

June  7. — Prof.  Alfred  Newton,  pioneer  in 
English  legislation  for  the  protection  of  birds. 
78.  . .  .I'xlward  John  Routh,  of  Cambridge.  Eng- 
land, a  famous  mathematical  coach,  76.  ...Ex- 
Judge  Lewis  B.  I'Vance,  of  Denver,  author  of 
books  of  outdoor  life,   74. 

June  8. — Dr.  W.  G.  Neville,  president  of  the 
Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina,  52.... 
(iermania  (Goodrich  Alvord.  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Illinois.  84 
....George  W.  Liniger.  of  Omaha,  art  collector 
and  Egyptologist,  72. 


THE  I.ATE   JOHN   T.   MORGAN. 

(For   thirty  years  I'nlted   States   Senator   from 
Alabuma.) 


June  9. — Julia  Magruder.  the  novelist,  53. 

June  II. — I'nitcd  States  Senator  John  Tyler 
Morgan,  of  Alabama.  82..,.CIovis  Hugues, 
French  poet  and  publicist,  55. 

June  12. — Henry  G.  Hanks,  a  California  pio- 
neer and  former  State  mineralogist,  81. 

June  13. — Mrs.  W.  G.  Jones,  for  many  years 
a  popular  New  York  actress,  79. 

Jime  14. — General  Bartolome  ^L^so,  Presi- 
dent of  the  embryo  Cuban  Republic  before  the 
Spanish-American  War,  7^. 

June  17. — .'\ssociate  Justice  Charles  Fuller 
Wn<idward,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine.  59. 

June  t8. — Prof.  .Mexander  Stewart  Herschel, 
the  distinguished   British  astronomer. 

June  19. — Henry  Bruce  Beach,  of  Hartford, 
inventor  of  the  well-known  Beach  boiler,  go. 


CARTOONS   ON    CURRENT   TOPICS. 


I.V    BAHRACKS    AT    THE    HAIiLE. 

The  two  quacks,  England  and  America,  are  represented  as  <aIIinK  attention  to  ilie  diplomatists  (Euro- 
pean big  gun8>.  They  are  somewhat  preoccupied  discussint;  among  tlu'n.seives  the  question  of  whether 
their  Tol'^3  shall  be  silenced  in  military  wars.  But  whatever  liappcns.  thev  will  still  I..'  k.pl  for  royal 
salutes  and  for  suppressing  civil  wars!— From    PnjinnnH',    i  I'.<il..siia ). 


Till;   f.  ''>■%.  "  ruMr.   ew 

Wh»'n  fol'led  ifp.  :.    ■ _  I        Ik  mor*  llk«>  dl«-         Ilarfin<iiii   ton    Hutlner    (en:    .     _    m    Invllnlloii    to 

•manx^f.      Thia  rarroon    (from   1  Ik,  Itcrlln)    Indl  Ihn   l'<-iir«  Cfn\ifTtn\cr\    Irtvlliii   Mum  to  <-omi«  down 

rm'       •'      '>nn»n  ■n«plrlon  of  KncUnd'a  \n^rf  pro  from  hia  p>><1ealal.     Krom  l.tiitigr  filflttir  (Mrrlln). 
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siTTiNc.  ON  TiiK  Ml)"   IN  jAi'A.N.     From  tlic  Inquirer  i  rhlladelphiu). 


IMIKSN'T    KNOW     ITS    I.OAOK.H. 

From  the  Uroukli/n  Eagle  (New  York) 


1. 1111.1    ,J.\r   I  to  I  inio   Sam)  :   "  l><.)nt   strp  mi   the 
tail  of  my  coat!" — From  the  Iicict  (Baltimore). 


CARTOONS  ON  CURRENT   TOPICS. 
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THE    JAPAXKSK    BOGIE    MAN    DOESX'T    SCARE    UNCLE    SAM. 

The  face  of  the  real  Jap  shows  reassuringly  behind  the  war  monster     the  Jingoes  would  ha^e  us  believe  in. 

From  the  fintiirilitii  Olohc  (T'tica.  N.  Y. ). 


>jii;^5 


WHO  ntiD  "  TMfvm.r 
Vrum  tb*  KtmlKfj  Mait  tfimw  York). 


tfroai  tb«  Aoir*  I ilalilniorfl). 
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NO  OCCASION   FOE  GENERAL  ALARM. 

President  Roosevelt  :   "  Dont  be  afraid,  jrentleiupn  ;   he  will   hurt  only  the  crooks." 
From  the  Hatnrday  Globe  (I'tloa.  N.  Y.). 


ItOliniXO    rKTKU    TO    TAT    PETER. 

"  We've  been  lined  $(!it.72S.4SO.:{7.  John  :  " 
"  Ciood  '      Till    oil    up   a    C(>nt    and    a    half    till   the 
lino's  paid!" — From  the  .Vrir«  (Ballimnre). 


A    iu:.Mi.visci:NrK  or  Tim   xi:w    vouk    lk.oislativk 

SKSMOX    OK     1!KI7. 

From,  the  I'lrss   (New  York). 


l.litJ.M.    W.VH    («\     rilK     II  Mill    I  MAI,    IRIIJT. 

Work  for  the  breaker. 
From  the  InquOrr  (Philadelphia). 


CARTOONS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 
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MAP  OF   THE    WESTERN    HEM! SPHERE    AS    IT    LOOKS    TO 
ILLINOIS. 

From  the  Inter-Orean   (Chicago). 


WHEREAT    I     WAS    MUCH    CAST    IWWN."— rTbeodore 

Roosevelt,   "  Hunting  Big  Game." 
From  the  HcraUl   (New  York).' 


U.vfLE  Sam   (to  ih*"  President)  :  "Hen',  Theodore, 
drop  that  and  get  back  to  your  old  Job." 
From   th».-  HlaAe  (Toledo). 


IT'.ETTY    0Of)D    AT    "  WINXINC    THE    WEST        IIIMSELK. 
From  the  Mnilv   (Toledo). 


r>no  ff'wi'l  rviMi  anolhrf, 

From   lh«  Journal   ( Mlnn<^ polls;. 


VArATlOX  TIMR  ON   NA'lAMOIir.    Illl.l.. 

From    III"   Tribune    (Mlnrii'ap<ill«). 
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A  m:\v  KifiirnE  on  tiik  map. 

An  I'lU'le  Sam  of  C'cnlral   Amprica  would   !)<>  wcl- 
c'otiK'd  bj   Ills  friends  to  tin-  north. 

From  tho  .Inunntl  (Minneapolis). 


"CAN    IT    BE    PUSSIBLF.?" 
Krorti  the  F.vrnino  Mail   (New  Yorki. 


ANOTIIKII    KNTIiY. 

From   the   /'»•«««    (New  York). 


Hi  ui:ai  «KAT  :  "Thank  Heaven   Iin  In  IJtissia  '   ' 
From    the   Earning   Trlcgram    (.New   York). 


THE  CASE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BY    JAMES    D.    PHELAN. 


CAN  FRANCISCO  is  a  npical  American 
community.  There  is  nothing  abnormal 
about  it.  It  was  founded  by  the  pick  of 
^American  manhood.  Attracted  by  the  gold 
discovery,  there  also  came  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  early  days  a  turbulent  and  disorderly 
element,  and  when,  by  ballot-box  stuffing, 
this  element  secured  the  municipal  offices,  the 
famous  Vigilance  Committee  was  organized 
and  a  strong  and  clean  government  estab- 
lished, which  lasted  for  a  generation.  What 
is  not  generally  understood,  is  the  fact  that 
the  \'igilance  Committee  condemned  no  one 
without  an  orderly  trial.  It  was  extra-legal, 
but  wrought  no  injustice. 

After  the  lapse  of  time,  as  in  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  corrupt  political  bossism  tempora- 
rily established  itself,  but  was  speedily  put 
down.  We  are  just  witnessing  one  of  those 
recurrent  episodes.  After  ten  years  of  clean 
government  the  Schmitz-Ruef  administration 
was  given  a  brief  lease  of  power  by  the  mis- 
guided votes  of  labor-unionists,  and  corrup- 
tion became  rampant.  Practically  a  unani- 
mous press  condemned  it,  and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Rudolph  Spreckels  the  citizens  have 
destroyed  it  by  simply  using  legal  methods, 
indictment  and  trial  by  judge  and  jury. 
District-Attorney  Langdon,  whfo  was  elected 
on  the  Union-Labor  ticket;  Francis  J. 
Hcncy,  Assistant  District-Attorney,  appointed 
a*  special  prosecutor  and  who  had  distin- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Oregon  land  frauds,  and  William  J.  Burns, 
secrei  service  detective,  simply  collected 
Icjjai  evidence  and  made  the  task  easy. 
So,  far  from  irregular  Vigilance-Committee 
methods,  which  arc  believed  by  the  people  of 
the  F.asi  to  have  recently  prevaileil  in  San 
Francisco,  the  prosecution  has,  while  destroy- 
ing graft  and  corruption,  maintained  the  dig- 
nity and  proved  the  efficacy  of  the  law.  San 
Francisco  i»  a  law-abiding  community,  and. 
M  in  thi»  instance,  has  rendered  a  conspiru- 
'  to   the  cause  of   law    and    order 

:  communitieik  might  well  emulate. 
It  ha»,  by  the  conviction  of  Schmitz,  pre- 
•rrved  the  fine  tradition*  of  its  past  and  »aved 
the  hfinor  of  its  name. 

In  the  prfrMxution  of  offrnilrr*,  a»  Presi- 
dent RfftnrveU  has  »aid  in  encouracing  Mr. 
I'  n  San  Fr:n  ind  in  Oregrm.  the 

»   ,;      J    of    the    ta;,-   ,,i     ban    f)rrn,    "  Mv 


spear  knows  no  brother."  Since  the  prosecu- 
tion began  to  expose  the  criminality  of 
Schmitz  and  Ruef  and  their  satellites  many 
citizens  of  heretofore  good  reputation,  as  of- 
ficers of  public-service  corporations,  have  been 
caucht  in  the  dragnet.  They  had  given 
bribes.  The  prosecution  has  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  by  declaring  that  the 
law  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  the  guilt)', 
whoever  they  may  be,  must  suffer  alike.  As  a 
result,  San  Francisco  will  now  enjoy  good 
and  stable  government  for  ten  years,  or  until 
men  forget  the  lesson  of  this  prosecution. 
Meantime,  and  until  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  govern- 
ment in  January-  next,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, thirteen  out  of  the  eighteen  of  whom 
have  made  full  confessions  of  guilt,  will  sit 
and  act  under  the  suggestions  of  the  District- 
Attorney  and  the  grand  jury.  They  have 
been  promised  immunity  for  good  behavior. 
This  was  the  only  practical  course  open,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  their  confessions 
made  possible  the  indictment  of  the  principal 
offenders  in  office  and  out  of  office  who 
tempted  them  with  bribes,  and,  secondly, 
should  they  have  been  removed,  the  corrupt 
Mayor  would  have  had  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment.; so  that  conditions  would  inevita- 
bly have  been  worse. 

I  have  said  that  the  workingnicn  were 
misled.  They  bclieveil,  in  voting  for  their 
candidates,  that  the\  would  secure  a  govern- 
ment devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  common 
people.  Unfortunately,  the  idea  of  class 
government  had  been  impressed  upon  them, 
but  in  every  instance  they  have  been  betrayed. 
I'heir  Mayor  served  only  the  corrupt  cor- 
porate interests,  and  tbeij  Superxisors  vio- 
lated their  pledges,  as,  for  instance,  in  votinir 
for  the  gas  rate,  allowing  8s  cents  a  thou- 
sand in  consideratido  of  a  bribe  when  the 
platform  on  which  they  were  chosen  called 
for  a  7S-cent  rate.  For  a  bribe  they  per- 
mitted disfi'^niring  and  dangerous  overhead 
trollej  and  jxdrs  t<»  Ix-  used  h\  tlic  street 
railway  corporatir)ns,  which  hoped  to  save 
platf«)rm  expense  bv  the  introihution  of  cars 
of  a  larger  si/.e.nianned  by  the  same  employees 
as  the  smaller  cars  of  the  cable  system,  thus 
increasing  the  labor  of  the  men  without  in- 
creasing tlirir  pav.  So  the  Union[,ab<»r  ad- 
ministrafiMfi   has  been   a   great   injiirv   to   tlf 
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men  who  voted  for  its  election  and  to  the  liouever,  u  ill  soon  remove  this  cause  of  corn- 
city  at  large,  a  fact  which  the  workingmen  plaint,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  supply 
now  realize.  Their  best  and  most  disinter-  mcctin}>;  the  demand,  a  natural  process,  these 
ested  leaders,  as  well  as  the  national  conven-  difficulties  will  adjust  themselves, 
tions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  The  Japanese  are  objected  to  on  the  broad 
have  deprecated  the  entrance  of  the  unions,  as  American  ground  of  non-assimilability,  but 
such,  into  politics,  on  account  of  the  tendency  the  Japanese  question  has  been  unfairly 
such  a  course  has  to  destroy  the  beneficent  introduced  at  this  time.  There  is  prac- 
and  helpful  purposes  of  organized  labor,  tically  no  racial  prejudice,  but  the  working- 
If  there  was  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  men  men  have  been  urged  not  to  patronize  the 
that  in  case  of  strikes  and  lockouts  the  munici-  Japanese  restaurants,  for  instance,  because 
pal  government  could  and  would  help  them,  they  are  conducted  by  non-union  help,  and 
that  idea  is  exploded,  because  law  and  order  when  union  men  were  found  in  an  es- 
must  and  will  be  maintained  in  every  Ameri-  tablishment  they  were  rudely  disciplined, 
can  community,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  '['his  is  a  phase  of  the  boycott,  and  does  not 
character  of  the  administration.  The  courts  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  international  ques- 
will  maintain  it  and  the  State  and  federal  tion.  San  Francisco  may  be  exposed  for 
governments  are  within  easy  call.  It  is  gen-  these  reasons  to  occasional  turbulence. — a 
erally  agreed  among  the  men  themselves,  manifestation  of  "  Western  exuberance,"  or 
after  bifter  experience,  that  strikes  su^er  "  frontier  ruffianism,"  as  it  has  been  called, — 
rather  than  gain  by  acts  of  violence.  It  is  but  shall  we  condemn  the  air  because  it  is  the 
conccdc<l  that  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  element  of  storms  and  hurricanes?  These 
sworn  officers  of  the  law  not  only  to  punish  tempests  which  sweep  over  democratic  corn- 
acts  of  violence  but,  better,  to  prevent  such  munities  sometimes  clarify  the  atmosphere, 
acts,  and  thus  save  the  hot-heads  and  the  ir-  and  are  soon  over;  and  out  of  our  local 
responsible  from  the  consequences  of  their  troubles  will  come  a  cleaner  government,  a 
own  folly.  better   conception   of   the   labor   question   by 

Last   November  there  was  an   election   in  employer  and  employee,  and  a  stronger  loy- 

San  Francisco,  when  four  judges  of  the  Su-  alty  to  the  law,   which,   like  a  rock,  stands 

perior  Court  were  to  be  elected.      "  Boss  "  unshaken  under  the  folds  of  the  flag,  guaran- 

Ruef  was  then  in  the  full  possession  of  his  teeing  a  square  deal,  equal  rights,  and  stable 

usurped    power.      He    dictated    nominations  rule. 

anil  made  combinations  with  a  view  to  elect-  San  Francisco  can,  with  confidence,  appeal 
ing  his  ()\\  n  men,  and  yet,  when  the  votes  to  the  people  of  the  East  for  a  better  imder- 
were  counted,  it  was  found  that  the  people  standing  of  her  case.  She  has  just  suffered 
had  risen  superior  to  his  machinations  and  the  destruction  of  $500,000,000  of  prop- 
elected  three  good  men  out  of  four,  losing  the  erty,  collected  $180,000,000  of  insurance,  and 
fourth  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  This  re-  has  recovered  in  twelve  months  the  position 
suit  was  very  cheering  to  the  good  citizens  which  she  had  always  enjoyed  as  the  chief 
of  San  F^rancisco,  and  is  a  safe  augur}'  of  the  city  of  the  United  States  on  the  greatest  of 
results  of  the  coming  municipal  election  in  the  world's  oceans.  The  unparalleled  re- 
Novrnihcr,  u  hen,  no  doubt,  honorable  men  sources  of  California,  the  commerce  and  trade 
will  be  chosen  to  perform  their  duty  imder  of  the  sea,  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  re- 
the  law,  which  has  been  exalted  and  made  main  intact,  and  the  only  problem  after^the 
more  sacred  by  the  events  of  the  last  six  fire  was  the  re-housing  of  business.  This'nas 
months.  been  done  in  temporary  structures,  and  now 

it  is  true  that  outside  the  building  trades,  the  work  of  permanent  construction  is  under 

— where   harmony   prevails, — there   are   sev-  way.  As  Baltimore  and  Chicago  sought  Fast- 

eral    strikes    in    progress    at    this    time,    in-  ern    financial    assistance,    so    now    must    San 

eluding   brewery    workmen,    telephone   girls,  Francisco.      Heretofore    San    Francisco    was 

laundry  employees,  and  street-car  men.     The  financially  independent,  and   at   the  time  of 

latter   is    the   only  serious   strike   and,    with  the  fire  owed   no  money  to  the  Fast.     The 

non-union  platform  men,  the  cars  are  being  rates  of  interest  were  lower  than  in  any  other 

operated   over  all    the   lines  during  the   day-  American  city,  and  the  wealth  of  mine  and 

tinic.     On  account  of  high  rents  for  modest  field  poured  in  an  unceasing  stream  into  her 

homes  and  flats,  the  men  sought  hiLrher  com-  lap.      That    fact,    uninterrupted    to-day,    en- 

pensation,  a  proposition  to  which  the  railroad  ables  her  to  engage  capital.     Neither  did  the 

company  did  nf)t  yield.    The  rapid  building,  municipality  as  such  owe  any  money,  for,  ex- 
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ceptional  among  the  cities  of  the  world,  the 
debt  of  San  Francisco,  with  $400,000,000  of 
assessed  propert}-  is,  to-da\',  only  $5,000,000. 
There  has  been  absolutely  no  diminution 
since  the  fire  in  customs  receipts,  now  about 
$10,000,000  a  year,  nor  in  bank  clearings, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  $2,074,000,000. 
In  everything  that  goes  to  make  the  city 
great  San  Francisco,  crippled  as  she  is,  has 
not  only  maintained  her  prestige,  but  in- 
creased the  volume  of  her  trade.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  San  Francisco  is  a  natural  city, 
with  ever}'  resource  necessan,-  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  large  population,  and  will  so 
remain  to  the  end.     The  affectionate  regard 


in  which  she  is  held  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  noble  response  made  by  the  East  when 
her  needs  became  known  in  the  hour  of 
distress.  And  she  is  bent  upon  justifying 
the  faith  of  her  friends  by  her  speedy  re- 
habilitation. So  far  as  human  hands  can 
accomplish  it,  she  will  seek  to  fulfil  her 
destiny,  preordained  by  nature,  by  dedicating 
her  matchless  harbor  and  by  developing  her 
diversified  resources  for  the  uses  of  that  com- 
merce and  trade  which  the  great  ocean  at  her 
doors  requires  and  demands.  There  is  no 
reason  why  San  Francisco  should  not  during 
the  next  five  years  recover  her  losses,  and  in 
the   next   generation   double   her  population. 


foHMLh     MAiOk    JAMtit    U.     i-iiKLA.V,    U»     .SAN     >KA.M.lMa 

<Mr.    I1)«>liin.  '  •  'm    wlih    gmnt    nfcc|)lnlilllty    n« 
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THE  SOUTH'S    CARE  FOR    HER    CONFEDERATE 

VETERANS. 

B^'   WILLIAM    H.   GLASSON. 
(Professor   of    Ilcononiics   in   Trinity   College,    X.   G.) 


A  T  tlic  end  of  ALiy  the  old  capital  of  the 
*^  Confederacy  welcomed  back,  for  what 
was  probably  their  last  threat  fiatherinji,  the 
survivinij:  veterans  who  wore  the  firav.  Tlvis 
reunion  of  tlic  United  Confederate  Veterans 
was  an  occasion  when  entiiusiasm  and  loyalty 
to  sacred  memories  reached  a  hii^h  tiile.  The 
old  soldiers  were  in  the  well-loved  capital  of 
the  Confederacy,  which  they  had  foujzht  so 
lonn  and  bravely  to  defend.  At  other  re- 
unions they  had  paid  honors  to  their  militar>- 
leaders.  This  time  thev  were  assembled  to 
honor    the    memory    of    the    prcat    political 


leader  of  the  Confederacy.  In  any  of  sev- 
eral years  past  Richmond  could  doubtless 
have  had  the  reunion,  but  she  wisely  waited 
until  the  unveilinji  of  the  monument  to  Jef- 
ferson Davis  mijiht  claim  first  place  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  thousands  who  gath- 
ered from  all  over  the  South  to  the  city  where 
he  had  presided  over  their  afTairs  of  state 
throuph  years  of  desperate  strupple.  Many 
were  drawn  from  distant  States  by  a  strong 
sense  of  loyalty  to  the  name  and  memory  of 
the  dead  leader.  The  South  had  already 
erected  monuments  to  Lee,  Jackson,  Gordon, 
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and  other  noted  leaders  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Now  came  the  fruition  of  long  ^cars  of  pa- 
tient and  devoted  effort  in  the  dedication  of 
the  imposing  monument  to  President  Davis. 
That  this  time  had  come  was  due  to  the 
work  of  the  women  of  the  South,  who,  in 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
and  the  Davis  Monument  Association,  had 
collected  the  funds  which  made  the  memorial 
possible. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  75,000  or 
80,000  people  at  the  reunion,  of  whom  per- 
haps 15,000  were  actual  veterans.  The  others 
were  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  widows,  chil- 
dren, and  grandchildren  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers, and  numerous  interested  visitors.  The 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  the  L  nited 
Sons  of  the  Confederacy,  and  several  auxil- 
iar)'  and  memorial  associations  were  repre- 
sented. Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  commander  of  the  Confederate 
Veterans,  presided  at  the  principal  events. 
The  social  features  of  the  reunion  were 
graced  by  the  presence  of  such  notable  South- 
ern women  as  Mrs.  Margaret  Howell  Hayes, 
daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis;  Miss  Mary 
Custis  Lee,  daughter  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
F>ee;  Mrs.  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson,  widow  of 
the  Confederacy's  "  Cromwellian  soldier  "  ; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  widow  of  the  dashing 
cavalryman;  Miss  Daisy  Hampton,  daughter 
of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  and  Mrs.  W, 
H.  F.  ("Rooney")  Lee.  Full  of  pathos 
was  the  reception  given  in  the  old  home  of 
Jefferson  Davis, — "  The  White  House  of 
the  Confederac)-," — now  a  Confederate  mu- 
seum. Present  were  Davis'  daughter  and 
her  children,  and  many  of  the  prominent  men 
and  wonien  of  the  Confederacy.  About  them 
were  the  arms  General  Lee  had  borne,  the 
sash  he  had  worn,  cherished  relics  of  fallen 
traders,  and  tangible  evidences  of  the  terrific 
struggles  of  many  a  battlefield.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  emotions  of  the  occasion, 
many  were  moved  to  tears. 

On  .May  30  occurred  the  unveiling  of  t'  e 
equestrian  statue  to  the  well-known  cavalry 
leader,  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  This  was 
eretted  by  the  Cavalr>'  Asvxiation  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  was  un- 
veiled by  Miss  \'irginia  Stuart  Waller, 
Stuart's  granddaughter.  The  principal  ora- 
tor of  the  reunion  was  Col,  Robert  E.  I^ee. 
Jr.,  grandson  of  fhe  Confederate  commander. 
ff         '  ■  r     If  I  aroiisrd  irrriif  enfbusi- 

,1  !i  of  the  prr'.on.ilify  of  the 

speaker  and  by  reavm  of  hift  vigorous  and 


FIGURE    OF    JEFFERSON    DAVIS    ON    THE    MONUMENT 
AT    RICHMOND. 

Striking  presentation  of  Southern  views  on 
the  responsibility  for  slavery,  the  idea  of  se- 
cession, and  the  Civil  War.  But  the  most 
significant  and  culminating  event  was  the 
unveiling  of  the  nKjnument  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  on  June  3,  the  ninet\-iiintli  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  This  day  was  wholly 
given  to  the  payment  of  the  tribute  to  the 
memorA'  of  the  Confederacy's  President.  A 
great  procession  of  veterans  and  others 
marched  to  the  monument,  passing,  on  the 
way,  the  statues  of  the  soldiers.  Lee  and 
Stuart.  At  the  time-  of  the  unveiling  a  sus- 
pension of  business  and  traffic  wjK'widely 
observed  for  five  minutes  throutrl|IWI*/''rtie 
South.  After  an  address  by  Gov.  Claude 
Swanson,  of  Virginia,  (leneral  Evans  de- 
livered the  oration  of  the  occasion.  The 
unveiling  was  by  Davis'  dauglifcr  riiid  her 
fwf)  young  sons.  After  the  unveiling  tliey 
and  others  of  the  family  were  presented  to 
the  assrmblage  and  received  with  wild  cheer- 
ing and  Confederate  yells.  The  monument 
typifies  the  vindication  of  .Mr.  Davis  anil 
the  cause  of  the  Confrdrrncy  for  which  he 
•.trMid  hefdfe  the  world.  To  the  v.ist  assriu- 
blagc  prrsrnt  the  ConfciIci.K  \  tlmugh  dead, 
was  yet  deathless. 
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The  reunion  was  marked  by  an  absence 
of  fatalitj'  or  serious  accident  or  crime.  It 
was  a  gatherins^  of  tvpical  Southern  people 
of  all  classes,  law-abiding,  kindly,  courteous, 
and  peaceable.  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  sermon 
on  President  Davis  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  on 
the  Sunday  before  tlie  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment, alluded  to  the  large  number  of  men  in 
the  Confederate  army  of  the  moral  and  per- 
sonal type  of  General  Lee.  He  said  that 
King  Arthur's  Round  Table  had  one  Sir 
Galahad,  but  that  among  the  Confederates 
were  thousands  of  men  as  pure  and  clean  in 
their  lives,  speech,  and  tliought  as  their  own 
women  at  home.  This  was  illustrated  in  the 
reunion  at  Richmond. 

Cherishing  the  memories  of  t;he  past  and 
defc'nding  the  righteousness  of  it^  acts,  vindi- 
cating the  character  and  purposes  of  their 
President,  the  Richmond  gathering  was  com- 
posed of  patriotic  American  citizens  of  the 
present.  In  the  ileco rations  of  the  city  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  used  side  by  side  with 
the  colors  of  the  Confederacy.  Speakers 
held  up  to  adnu'ration  tlie  virtues  and  bravery 
of  the  n.en  \\  ho  wore  the  blue  as  well  as  of 
those  who  wore  the  gray.  The  resolutions 
of  the  revuiion  thankeil  Congress  and  the 
President  for  returning  the  captureil  battle 
flags  and  for  providing  for  the  marking  of 
the  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers  buried  in 
Northern  soil.  Senator  Daniel,  of  \'irginia, 
in  his  tribute  to  the  Confeilerate  soldier,  saiil : 

Hoys,  we  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  \'an- 
kee,  and  the  same  spirit  which  made  Southern 
arms  glorious  united  the  hearts  of  Nortliern- 


ers.      The   courage   and    gallantry   were   not 
all  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy." 

THE  CONFEDERATE  ORG.\NIZATIONS. 

The  events  at  Richmond  have  centered  at- 
tention on  the  surviving  Confederate  vet- 
erans. As  the  years  go  by,  their  ranks  are 
thinning.  According  to  the  best  available 
figures,  the  number  of  separate  enlistments  in 
the  Confederate  army  was  from  i,2?9,tXK3 
to  1,400,000.  But  many  of  these  were  re- 
enlistments,  and  the  terms  of  service  were 
varied.  Reduced  to  enlistments  for  a  thrce- 
\ears'  term  of  service,  the  estimated  number 
is  1,082,110.  There  is  a  lack  of  data  upon 
\\hich  to  base  any  trustworthy  estimate  of 
the  number  of  survivors. 

The  principal  association  of  the  surviving 
soldiers  is  tlie  Lniteil  Confederate  \'eterans, 
organized  at  New  Orleans  on  June  10,  1880. 
This  body  is  divided  into  the  Army  of 
Northern  \  irginia  Department,  the  Army 
of  Tennessee  Department,  and  the  Trans- 
Missississippi  Departir.ent.  each  under  a  de- 
partment commander.  State  organizations 
are  authorized,  and  are  called  divisions.  The 
number  of  separate  camps  is  about  1600,  and 
the  number  of  members  about  7s. (XX).  There 
were  12S9  camps  represented  at  the  Rich- 
mond reunion.  Permanent  headquarters  of 
the  association  are  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of  Columbus, 
Miss.,  the  re-elected  commander  of  the  Con- 
federate Veterans,  saw  a  great  deal  of  active 
service  in  the  war.  He  took  part  in  the 
battles  around  Richmond  in  18O2,  in  Second 
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■  Bull  Run,  Sharpsburg,  the  Vicksburg  cam-  posed  of  women  who  are  widows,  wives, 
paign,  and  also  commanded  the  Confederates  mothers,  sisters,  and  lineal  descendants  of 
in  the  successful  battle  of  Chickasaw  Ba\-ou,  Confederate  soldiers,  or  of  those  who  served 
Miss.,  and  other  engagements.  General  Lee  the  Confederate  cause  in  a  civil  capacit}-. 
was  president  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  There  are  local  federations  of  chapters,  gov- 
and  Mechanical  College  from  1880  to  1899. 
As  president  of  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society,  he  was  influential  in  securing  the 
legislative  establishment  of  a  State  History 
Commission  as  a  subordinate  feature  of  the 
society.  Being  given  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing the  commission,  he  gave  it  a  competent 
head  ^n  Prof.  F.  L.  Riley,  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  and  thus  did  much  for  the 
encouragement  of  sound  historical  work  in 
that  State.  The  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  his  fellow  soldiers  was  shown  by  his  re- 
election at  Richmond. 

DAL'GHTERS    OF    THE    CONFEDER.ACY. 

The  Lnited  Confederate  Veterans  have  a 
powerful  auxiliary-  association  in  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  This  body 
has  900  chapters  in  the  United  States,  North 
and  South,  with  40,000  members.    It  is  com- 


CCN.   C.    P.    AI,eXA 
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GEX.    STEPHEN    D.    LEE. 

(Commander-in-Chief  of  the  lnited  Confederate 
Veterans.) 

erned  by  State  divisions,  which  in  turn  are 
subject  to  the  general  organization.  Tlie 
aims  of  the  society  are  social,  literary,  his- 
torical, monumental,  and  benevolent.  It  has 
accomplished  notable  results  in  the  erection 
of  monuments  and  memorial  tablets  to  com- 
memorate leaders  and  historical  plaecs,  has 
collected  nuich  material  of  historical  value, 
and  has  maintained  museums  for  relics  of  the 
war.  The  members  have  also  added  a  de- 
lightful social  elenu-nt  to  both  the  local  and 
lar^'er  gatherings  of  the  Confederate  veterans. 

AUXILIARY    socii;tii:s. 

The  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
have  numerous  local  camps  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  devote  themselves  to 
historical,  social  and  conujieniorative  under- 
takings. There  arc  many  other  aii.\illar\  and 
allied  organi/afions,  such  as  the  Confederate 
.Naval  Veterans'  Assfx  iafion.  the  Cotifed- 
eratc  States'  Memorial  Association,  the  Cav- 
alry A»«xiafion  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  societies  orgarn/ed  to  carry  our 
^oinr  particular  unrk,  such  as  the  jefTerson 
Davis  .MoiMiinent  AsvKiatior). 
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CONFEDERATE    MEMORIAL   DAY. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  South  the  sen- 
timent of  loyalty  to,  and  reverence  for,  the 
memory  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  is  pre- 
served and  instilled  in  the  rising  generation. 
Besides  the  erection  of  imposing  monuments 
to  such  leaders  as  Lee,  Davis,  Jackson,  Gor- 
don, and  Stuart,  there  are  found  in  the  public 
squares  of  many  cities  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
monuments  to  the  Confederate  dead.  Like 
the  Northern  States,  the  States  of  the  South 
have  legally  set  apart  a  memorial  day  for  the 
holding  of  commemorative  exercises  by  the 
veterans  and  in  the  schools,  and  for  the  deco- 
ration with  flowers  of  the  soldiers'  graves. 
In  the  South,  however,  all  the  States  have 
not  fixed  upon  the  same  day.  Spring  comes 
early  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  April  26  has 
been  made  Confederate  Memorial  Day  by 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Georgia. 
North  and  South  Carolina  have  selected 
May  10.  In  Tennessee,  the  second  Friday 
in  May  has  been  made  Confederate  Day. 
Virginia  keeps  Confederate  Memorial  Day 
on  May  30.  So  that  as  the  spring  advances, 
there  are  several  observances  of  memorial 
day,  beginning  with  the  lower  South,  and 
following  on,  in  the  later  spring,  of  States 
to  the  North,  until  in  Virginia  and  at  the 
national  capital  both  sides  honor  their  de- 
parted heroes  upon  the  same  day.  1  hey  are 
all  the  nation's,  blue  and  gray.  Just  as  many 
of  the  Northern  States  have  made  Lincoln's 
birthday  a  holida}',  so  several  of  the  Southern 
States  have  set  apart  June  3,  the  birthday  of 
Jefiferson  Davis.  These  are  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
South  Carolina.  In  Louisiana  this  day  is 
kept  as  Confederate  Memorial  Day,  and  in 
X'irginia  it  is  observed  as  a  holiday  in  the 
public  schools.  Lee's  birthday,  January  19, 
is  also  a  legal  holiday  in  Florida,  Georgia. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Alabama,  and  Arkansas. 

COMl'DI-RATE    SOLDI  I-RS'    HOMES. 

Not  onI\  has  the  South  memorials  and  sen- 
timent for  the  Confeilerate  dead,  but  also 
practical  ;uid  generous  care  for  the  living. 
Kveryu  here  aid  is  being  extended  to  the  sur- 
viving soldiers  who  are  without  means  in 
their  declining  ilays.  To  relieve  them  from 
the  stigma  of  depending  upon  charity  and 
poor  relief,  liberal  provision  of  soldiers'  homes 
and  oi  pensions  has  been  made.  Homes  for 
aged  and  infirm  Confederate  soldiers  are 
maintained    bv    ncarlv    all    of   the    Southern 


States.  These  are  of  a  similar  usefulness, — 
though  necessarily  conducted  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  — to  that  of  the  homes  for 
Union  soldiers  supported  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. An  illustration  of  their  work  is 
found  in  the  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial 
Home  established  in  1904  by  the  State  of 
Mississippi  at  Beauvoir,  the  old  home  of  the 
Confederate  President.  Lp  to  January'  I, 
1906,  III  persons  had  entered  this  home, 
1 01  being  veterans,  nine  wives  of  veterans, 
and  two  widows.  Their  average  age  at  the 
date  of  admission  was  about  seventy-on^  years. 
In  the  two  years,  there  were  twenty-one 
deaths,  at  an  average  age  of  seventy-three  and 
one-third  years.  The  Mississippi  Division, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  aided 
in  inaugurating  the  home  by  providing  the 
funds  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  four 
buildings.  The  amount  expended  for  the 
home  in  1906  was  nearly  $28,000.  In  con- 
nection with  it,  a  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  invalid  soldiers   has  ju^t  been   erected. 

North  Carolina  maintains  a  home  for  Con- 
federate soldiers  at  Raleigh.  The  number  of 
inmates  in  1906  was  150,  and  $15,000  was 
appropriated  for  maintenance  and  $5000  for 
improvements.  In  Arkansas,  the  home  has 
from  eighty  to  eighty-five  inmates,  and  for 
the  two  years,  1905  and  1906,  there  was 
expended  in  its  support  $37,850.  Texas,  in 
1906,  expended  $86,000  for  the  support  of 
a  home  containing  320  to  340  inmates.  Vir- 
ginia expended  $35,000  for  her  soldiers' 
home  in  1906.  Florida  maintains  a  home  at 
Jacksonville.  Similar  work  is  being  done  by 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  other 
States. 

CONFEDERATE   PENSIONS. 

But  the  most  substantial  provision  which 
the  South  has  made  for  the  veterans  is  that 
of  pensions.  The  circumstances  under  which 
a  Confederate  pension  system  has  been  inau- 
gurated in  every  Southern  State  are  especially 
calculated  to  show  the  practical  devotion  of 
the  South  to  the  cause.  After  the  war  and 
the  period  of  reconstruction,  the  South  was 
ravished  and  exhausted.  But  with  the  first 
returning  conditions  of  prosperity,  thought 
was  turned  toward  making  provision  for  the 
need\  and  impoverished  Confederate  soldiers. 
Though  the  SoiUh  was  paying  tens  of  mil- 
lions in  indirect  taxation  to  the  national  Gov- 
ernment which  was  expended  in  pensions  to 
Union  soldiers,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
lier  burden  a  double  one.  'I  he  payment  of 
pensions  to  invalid  Union  soldiers  was  verv 
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generally  accepted  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
war.  But  such  acts  as  that  of  1890,  under 
which  vast  sums  have  been  paid  out  to  former 
Union  soldiers  who  received  no  disability  in 
war  and  who  are  perfectly  able  to  support 
themselves  in  comfort,  and  often  in  luxury, 
have  certainly  worked  a  grave  injustice  to 
the  South.  In  so  far  as  the  national  pension 
system  has  come  to  be  a  means  of  distributing 
surplus  revenue  throughout  the  country-,  it 
has  surely  been  exceedingly  inequitable  to  the 
South.  But  her  comparative  poverty  and  the 
unjustly  large  sums  taken  from  her  for  the 
national  pension  system  have  not  deterred  the 
States  of  the  South  from  one  after  another 
inaugurating  Confederate  pension  systems. 
And  the  money  for  these  pension  systems  has 
not  been  raised  by  indirect  taxation  as  are 
the  revenues  of  the  federal  Government. 
Sbutherners  have  voted  pensions,  liberal  for 
their  means,  when  the  pension  tax  appeared 
on  the  face  of  every  man's  tax  bill.  Willing- 
ness to  vote  pensions  and  constantly  increase 
them  under  those  circumstances  indicates  a 
popular  and  deliberate  approval  of  the  ex- 
penditure and  a  desire  to  make  it,  even  on 
pain  of  doing  without  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  schools,  roads  and  other  public 
institutions. 

THE   GEORGIA    PENSIO.V    SYSTEM. 

Georgia  is  the  Southern  State  which  has 
the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  pension 
system.  From  1878  up  to'  and  including 
1906  she  has  expended  for  this  purpose  $10,- 
275,000,  and  her  annual  expenditure  is  now 
between  $900,000  and  $1,000,000,  a  great 
annual  sum  for  a  single  State  of  the  South. 
Since  1896  she  has  had  at  the  head  of  her 
systfrm  a  Commissioner  of  Pensions  appointed 
bv»rfi0Cjovernor,  and  the  development  of  her 
system  ha*  been  in  many  rp-.pects,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale,  similar  to  that  of  the  national 
system.  She  began  by  expending,  in  1879, 
$70,580  for  artificial  limbs,  for  disabled 
0»n federates.  In  1889  she  brgan  paying 
Tt\i,u\AT  pensions  to  disablrd  and  diseased 
vcttrans.  Pension  provision  was  made 
in  189?  for  the  widows  of  Confedcraf 
v)ldiers  whf>se  husbands  died  in  service,  or 
after  the  war  from  disability  or  disease  con- 
tracted in  service.  In  189'^  incligent  Con- 
federate vijrlirrs  were  a<lmiftrd  to  her  pension 
list.  In  1*^)2  a  turther  extension  of  the  pen- 
lirrti  laws  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  indi- 
Ijent  wirlfiws  of  Confederate  vildiers,  though 
the  vihlier's  death  had  no  connection  with 
military  service.    The  following  fable  shows 


From  Uie  National  Press  Ass'n. 

MOXUMEXT    TO    CEN.    JOHN    B.    GORDON. 

(Unveiled  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  May  :25.) 

the  number  of  each  class  and  the  amount  paid 
in   1906: 


Number. 

Disabled   soldiers 2.S.{:{ 

Widows     (death     of     luishand     of 

siTvicc  origin  ) l.'.."i."iT 

Indigent   soldiers 7.7:!  1 

Indigent  widows 'I.'IM) 

Totals ]  rj.'jr»7 


.V  mount 

pMid. 
$l."»!),il.">0 

ir)l,22S 
4(i;!.9S() 

1  :i:i,r.8;) 


|007,--17 


There  may  be  some  interest  attaching  to  a 
comparison  of  the  annual  amounts  paid  by 
Georgia  to  Confederate  pensioners  having 
certain  specific  injuries  incurred  in  military 
service  with  the  amounts  paid  by  the  national 
Government  to  Union  soldiers  with  similar 
disabilities  resulting  from  actual  military 
service: 

'ieoi-jjla  Con- 

fedenile.    Ki-deral. 

F-'or  total  loss  of  slk'ht |1.">0  Jfl.lioi) 

For  loss  of  sIkIiI   of  one  eye ."{0  1 -H 

For  toinl  loKH  of  heiiriMK .'{()  -IHO 

For   loxH  of  n    hand lOO  .'{HO 

For  loxH  of  iMitli  liiitids  or  feet ITiO  l.'.'DO 

I'or  lotril  dlHiiMlily  in  one  arm fid  t.'t'J 

For    lei<-ai»aeliy    to    lerfMrin    manual 

liil.or   ri<l  wm 

I'or  Ir.m  of  n  tlinnili.                r»  !>tt 

Fr>r  loMH  of  Utile  linuer  or  lllllo  tfM>.  .  Ti  :.M 

F<»r  till-  loHH  of  four  DtiKerM HO  III'-' 

To  in<ligent  Confederate  soldiers  who 
scrvetl  at  hast  siv  months  during  the  Civil 
War  ( leorgia  allows  Jfi^o  a  year.  Indigent 
widows  of  iiich  soldiers  also  receive  the  same 
amount,  as  do  also  the  widows  of  soldiers 
u  ho  died  in  the  military  service  of  the  Con 
feil'Tatf  .Stales,  or  from  laiiscs  originaliiig  in 
that  service. 
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MONUMENT   TO   CEN.    J.    E.    B.    STUART. 
(I'nveiled  at  Richmond  on  May  30.) 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of 
the  Georgia  pension  list: 

Amount 

Number.  paid. 

1879  (for  artindal  limbs) 1,888  170,580 

1887  (for  artidcial  llmb.s) 1.170  r)0.1!).l 

1880 2,994  158, 7!M) 

1890 3,078  183,415 

1895 7,308  426,340 

1900 11,558  678,100 

190.-. 15,065  893,069 

190G 15,297  907,747 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that,  like  the 
federal  system,  the  Confederate  pension  sys- 
tem of  Georgia  has  been  subject  to  abuses. 
From  time  to  time  these  have  been  attacked 
in  the  newspaper  press  of  the  State.  In  1902 
the  Georgia  Commissioner  of  Pensions  wrote 
in  his  report:  "  The  pension  rolls,  under  ex- 
isting laws,  are  being  burdened  with  men 
who  never  saw  the  enemy,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, deserters.  To  allow  such  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  soldier  and  the  State,  and  it  is 
fastening  upon  the  State  a  class  of  unworthy 
beneficiaries."  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  abuses 
that  have  sprung  up  in  Georgia  are  exactly 
similar  to  those  which  have  characterized  the 
national  system.  For  one  w  ho  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  national  system,  to 
read  of  them  is  but  the  repetition  of  a  sad  but 
familiar  story.  (Occasionally,  complaints  of 
the  abuse  of  the  pension  system  are  heanl  in 
other  Southern  States  than  (leorgia.  A 
newspaper  of  North  Carolina  a  few  years  ago 
reported  tiie  State  Auditor  as  saying  that  the 
count)'  of  Hurke  paid  to  the  State  something 


over  $4000  in  taxes  and  received  over  $5000 
in  Confederate  pensions.  The  county  had  at 
that  time  254  pensioners,  and  the  county 
pension  board  had  sent  in  at  least  i(X)  more 
approved  applications  than  were  approved  by 
the  State  Pension  Board.  Complaint  was 
made  that  the  disposition  of  a  number  of  the 
county  boards  was  to  approve  all  the  applica- 
tions which  came  in,  and  that  doctors  were 
to  be  found  who  would  give  certificates  of 
tiie  required  disability. 

PENSION'S  IN  OTHER  SOUTHERN  ST.ATES. 

In  1906  Alabama  disbursed  $462,732  to 
15,147  Confederate  pensioners.  The  pen- 
sioners of  that  State  were  divided  into  four 
classes,  receiving  respectively  $60,  $50,  $40, 
and  $30.  There  were  127  of  the  first  class, 
142  of  the  second  class,  168  of  the  third  class, 
nnd  14,710  of  the  fourth  class.  The  first 
class  consists  of  those  who  are  blind  or  have 
lost  two  limbs.  Soldiers  whose  disability  is 
not  so  serious  are  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes.  Widows  are  in  the  fourth 
class.  The  system  has  grown  so  important 
that  the  State  Auditor,  from  whose  office  it 
is  administered,  recommends  the  creation  of 
the  office  of  Pension  Commissioner. 

Texas  had  8103  Confederate  pensioners  in 
1906,  of  whom  approximately  one-third  were 
w  idows.  She  expended  for  them  in  that  year 
$425,000.  Her  appropriation  for  pensions 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1907,  is 
$500,000.  Louisiana  provides  artificial  limbs 
for  Confederate  veterans  in  need  of  them. 
Her  pension  system  is  administered  by  a  State 
Hoard  of  Pension  Conunissioners.  On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1906,  she  had  1925  pensioners,  for 
whom  the  annual  appropriation  was  $75,000. 
North  Carolina,  in  190b,  had  I4,4CX)  Con- 
federate pensioners  on  the  roll,  of  whom  4500 
were  widows.  Her  appropriation  for  pen- 
sions in  that  year  was  $275,000,  but  was  in- 
creased to  $400,(XXT  for  1907.  The  pension 
roll  of  Arkansas  was  made  up  of  7340  pen- 
sioners in  190(1,  and  about  2650  were  wid- 
ows. The  amount  distributed  to  these 
pensioners  was  $284,000. 

'Fennessee  has  an  invalid-pension  law 
which  ilivides  the  disabled  soldiers  into  five 
classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ability. Fhe  amounts  paid  range  from  $300 
per  year  for  such  injuries  as  the  loss  of  both 
arms  or  legs  to  $(x)  per  year  for  minor  dis- 
abilities. Fhere  are  now  on  her  roll  3899  of 
these  invalid  pensioners,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
:>2()0,0(X).  She  also  provides  pensions  for 
w  idows  of  soldiers  in  two  classes  at  $72  and 
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$60  per  year.     There  are  now  1025  of  such  Virginia's  appropriation  was  $346,000.   Flor- 

pensioners,  requiring  an  annual  expenditure  ida  had  about  3200  pensioners  on  the  roll  in 

of  about  $65,000.     The   State  now  appro-  1906  and  paid   out  in  that  j-ear  $294,000. 

priates    for    its   pension    system   $375,000    a  Under  the  new  Florida  law  pensions  range 

year.  from  $ioo  to  S150.    South  Carolina  had  7750 

The  pension  S3'stem  of  Mississippi  provides  pensioners   in    the   same   year  and   expended 

for   soldiers   and   sailors,    their   widows   and  $198,000.     Later  mformation  would  proba- 

servants.     About  $250,000  was  paid  to  7863  bly  show  considerable  increase  in  number  of 

pensioners  in  1906.     The  maximum  amount  pensioners  and  in  amounts  appropriated  in  all 

paid  to  a  pensioner  was  $125  and  the  mini-  of  these  States. 

mum   amount  S28.30.      Six   classes   of   pen-        Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  throughout 

sioners  are  provided  for  by  the  law,  and  the  the  South  the  States  are  loyal  to  the  surviv- 

amounts  paid  were  as  follows:  ing  Confederate  veterans,  not  as  a  matter  of 

Amount  sentiment    alone,    but    that    the    loyalty   has 

Number.         .  pa»<l  taken  the  verv  practical  form  of  a  loosening 

First  class 114  $14.2.^0        ,  .   •  n-u    •  • 

.Second  class 338  25.350  of  purse-stnngs.      1  heir  generosity  may  oc- 

Kounh''c1lss.::: ::::::::::  ;::::3.-G0  iomos  casionally   be    abused,    but,    notwithstanding 

Fifth  class 457  12.933  this  fact,  the  abuses  bv  the  unworthv  few  are 

Sixth  class 3.180  89,994  n  j  i  i  l         C  u 

not  allowed  to  lessen  the  care  for  the  worthy 

'^°'*''' ~,^(iZ         $249,98.0  niajority,    and,    with    increasing    prosperity, 

Virginia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina  also  ever  increasing  liberality  to  the  Confederate 

have  Confederate  pension  systems,  for  which  veterans     receives     the     sanction     of    public 

they  appropriate  in  the  aggregate  hundreds  opinion  in  all  of  the  States  that  seceded  from 

of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.     In   1906  the  Union  in  1861. 
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DOES  THE  COUNTRY  WANT  TARIFF  RE- 
ADJUSTMENT? 

BY    W.M.    R.  CORWINE. 

(Secretary  of  the  New  York  Committee  of  the  American  Reciprocal  I  ariff  League.) 

HK  first  protest  voiced  against  our  pres-  by  such  change  in  its  tariff  policy  as  would 

ent    tariff    conditions    came    from    the  enable   reciprocal    relations  to  be  established 

West.     This  protest  was  contained  in  reso-  between   this  country  and   the  nations  with 

lutions    adopted    at    a    convention    held    at  which  we  traded. 

iJenver  early  in  1905,  at  which  were  assem-  The  competition  of  other  wheat-growing 

'  ''1  representatives  of  leading  live-stock  and  nations  had  already  been  felt  by  our  farmers, 

agricultural     industries     from     the     Central  and  in  Cjermany,  France,  and  elscu  lu-rc  the 

\Vcst    and    from    the    trans-Mississippi    and  restrictive  measures  of  inspection  and  of  sani- 

tran»-.Vliss^>uri  regions.     It  was  felt  in  those  tary    regulations   against   our   beef   and    hogs 

"  Tions    that    our   own    tariffs   had    brought  and  their  by-products  had  served  to  cut  down 

I  out  a  ondition  in  international  tracie  that  our  sales  very  materially, — in  some  cases  al- 

had  caused  many  foreign  nations  to  partici-  most  to  the  vani>.liing  point.     Small  wonder, 

parr  in  the  tariff  inovrment,  in  which  Or-  therefore,  that  these  important    Western   in- 

rr.any    was    the    leader,    which,    if    perfected,  terests  vieurd  with  a|)preliension  any  further 

would  curtail,  if  not  prohibit,  our  exports  to  restrictions    in    the    shape    (tf    higher    tariff 

K.uropc.     As  agricultural  products  form  the  charges  against  our  exportable  surplus. 

1»^K"'    ^' '•    "^    7ru'*'    '"''    \  '^'T  r.KRMANY's  TARIFF  ATriTi;!)!:. 

nn*'  tariff  ,  would  bear  most  heavily 

on  fhov  prfKlucts.  narurally  the  tiller*  of  the  When  ("lermany  adopted  her  new  general, 

■     '           ■       '       '    .fifir<|  with  farming  or,  what  is  fechnii ally  called  her  autonomous, 

„vrr  the  situation,  tariff,  she  provided  another,  or  Iriwer.  t.iriff. 

and  demanded  that  the  United  State*  meet  it  »che.lu|e.    known    as    the    new    conventional 
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tariff.  Hetueen  these  two  tariff  schedules 
ample  margin  was  given  for  bargaining  with 
other  nations  in  arranging  reciprocal  treaties 
or  commercial  agreements  by  and  through 
which  there  might  be  established  what  can  be 
termed  a  close  commercial  community  of  in- 
terest. Negotiations  were  Immediately  opened 
by  Germany  with  several  nations  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  result  was  the  execution  and 
ratification  of  reciprocity  treaties  or  commer- 
cial agreements  with  seven  countries  by  means 
of  which  the  benefit  of  the  lower  or  conven- 
tional tariff  was  accorded  to  those  countries 
in  exchange  for  benefits  of  a  similar  character 
in  reduced  tariff  charges  granted  by  those 
rations  respectively  to  Germany.  The  na- 
tions with  which  Germany  made  these  ar- 
rangements were  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Servia,  Roumania,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Belgium.  Since  then  Germany  has  concluded 
arrangements  with  Bulgaria  and  Sweden, 
while  negotiations  are  pending  with  Spain 
for  a  reciprocal  treaty  with  that  country.  The 
most-favored-nation  clause  had  been  inserted 
in  the  general  treaty  entered  into  between 
France  and  Germany,  after  the  termination 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  in  the 
treaty  negotiated  with  England,  long  prior  to 
that  time,  there  was  also  a  clause  of  this 
character.  So  far,  therefore,  as  those  na- 
tions were  concerned  it  was  not  necessary  for 
Germany  to  make  special  reciprocal  treaties 
with  them. 

THE   WKST   DEMANDS    A    TARIFF    COMMISSION' 
AND    RECII'ROCITV. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  those  in  our  coun- 
try producing  a  surplus  of  soil  products  in 
which  there  was  already  great  competition  by 
other  nations  producing  similar  products 
should  feci  alarm  over  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  this  new  tariff  policy  of  Germany  and 
over  the  co-operation  therein  by  other  na- 
tions, the  certain  result  of  which  would  be 
exclusion  from  European  markets  of  our  sur- 
plus, for  which  no  other  market  of  equal 
n\'igiiitu(le  had  been  or  could  be  provided. 
AV'hile  the  l.astern  portion  of  our  country 
was  paying  verj'  little  attention  to  this  sitvia- 
tlon,  the  West  had  become  keenly  alive  to  the 
potential it>  for  danger  to  the  vast  industries 
prochicing  that  which  is  the  b.isls  of  our 
wealth.  The  agricultural  and  live-stock 
|)apers  in  the  farming  and  cattle  regions 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  their  constituents, 
and  this  sentiment,  growing  more  Intense  the 
more  the  situation  was  discussed,  fovmd  ex- 
pression   ultimately    In    a    large    convention 


called  by  agricultural  interests  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  in  August,  1905, 

There  were  over  6cx)  (Ablegates  attending, 
the  most  of  whom  represented  agricultural 
and  live-stock  organizations.  There  were  a 
iew  from  the  East,  sent  by  some  of  the  com- 
mercial organizations  which  had  been  invited 
to  appoint  representatives.  The  convention 
lasted  two  days  and  the  discussion  was  led  by 
Western  men  expressing  earnestly  the  opin- 
ion that  Congress,  while  recognizing  the 
principle  of  protection,  ought  to  establish  re- 
ciprocal treaties  through  a^lual,  or  maximum- 
and-minimum,  tariff';  ought  to  provide  for  a 
permanent  tariff  commission,  to  consist  of 
economic,  industrial,  and  commercial  experts, 
and  asserting  the  view  that  the  present  tariff 
afforded  abundant  opportunity  for  reciprocal 
concessions  without  injury  to  industry,  trade, 
or  the  wages  of  labor.  In  taking  this  posi- 
tion the  West  felt  and  said  that  they  were 
standing  upon  the  policy  covered  in  the  Ding- 
ley  Act,  in  which,  for  reciprocal  purposes,  a 
reduction  from  the  Dingley  tarif?  scheduler 
not  to  exceed  20  per  cent,  had  been  author- 
ized, and  upon  the  broad  platform  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  as  proclaimed  by  him  in  the 
memorable  address  which  he  delivered  at 
Buffalo  the  day  before  he  was  foully  assassin- 
ated. They  blamed  the  Senate  for  its  failure 
to  ratify  the  reciprocal  treaties  which  Mr. 
McKinley  had  negotiated,  and  demanded 
that  the  policy  of  reciprocity  be  readopted.  It 
was  stated  that  they  were  not  advancing  an\ 
new  doctrine  in  asking  relief  from  condition > 
which  seriously  threatened  them,  and  claimed 
that  this  relief  could  be  granted  w  ithout  seri- 
ous Injury  to  protected  Interests. 

\\'hen  the  present  Administration  ac- 
complished the  aversion  of  the  threateneil 
trade  disaster  by  means  of  the  temporary 
agreement  with  Germany,  which  was  to  last 
until  June  .^o,  KX")?.  and  through  which  we 
were  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  lower  or 
conventional  tariff,  there  was  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief, and  the  hope  was  aroused  that  Congress 
would  take  steps  to  make  permanent  an  ar- 
rangement by  w  hich  the  benefits  of  the  lower 
or  conventional  German  tariff  could  be  en- 
joyed by  this  country  indefinitely, 

THE    AGREEMENT   WITH    GERMANY. 

A  bill  incorporating  certain  amendments 
to  the  Customs  Admlnlsfratlve  Act,  which 
had  been  conceded  by  the  State  Department 
in  the  negotiations  with  Germany,  was  in- 
troduced in  Congress.  This  bill,  with  some 
amenilments    suggested    by    the    Ways    and 
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Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  passed  by  the  House,  but  was 
not  acted  on  in  the  Senate.  The  agreement 
recently  promulgated  between  this  country' 
and  Germany  Avhereby  the  benefits  of  the 
iower  or  conventional  tariff  are  to  be  contin- 
ued from  the  expiration  of  the  old  agreement 
gives  us  another  breathing  spell  and  another 
opportunit}'  to  provide  a  tariff  policy  which 
will  avert  commercial  war.  This  agreement 
with  Germany  has  aroused  considerable  op- 
position among  the  "  stand-patters,"  who  are 
opposed,  apparently  unalterably,  to  any 
change  in  or  modification  of  our  present  tar- 
iff. Those  who  assume  this  position,  how- 
ever, will  have  to  reckon  with  the  sentiment 
in  the  West,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  crys- 
tallized in  the  great  agricultural  States  and 
in  the  vast  regions  where  the  cattle  growers 
and  the  live-stock  interests  form  the  principal 
sources  of  support  for  the  people  living  there- 
in. One  has  but  to  travel  in  this  section  to 
find  that  reciprocity  and  tariff  readjustment 
are  topics  of  current  interest  freely  talked 
about.  It  is  a  live  subject  there.  The 
"  stand-patters  "  will  also  have  to  reckon  with 
many  of  the  manufacturing  centers,  where 
the  sentiment  is  growing  \ct\  rapidly  in  favor 
of  reciprocity  and  tarif?  readjustment. 

SENTIMENT  AMONG  M.ANUFACTURERS. 

Many  of  the  commercial  organizations  in 
manufacturing  States  have  app<iintcd  special 
committees  to  study  the  subject,  and  in  some 
of  them  the  sentiment  is  not  only  strong,  but 
is  outspoken.  The  growth  of  this  sentiment 
is  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  National 
A&s<x:iation  of  Manufacturers  in  the  adop- 
tion, at  the  recent  convention  of  that  body 
held  in  New  ^'ork  in  .May,  1907.  of  resolu- 
tions calling  for  immediate  tariff  revision  and 
for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  com- 
mission. The  resfilutions  were  rccfimmcndcd 
by  the  Committee  on  Tariff  and  Reciprocity, 
which  made  a  rcpfjrt  giving  the  result  of  a 
canvass  of  the  members,  which  showed  that 
out  of  a  total  of  iSor),  SS  P<'r  cent,  wrrr  in 
tavor  of  revision,  most  of  it  tA  a  radical  kind, 
one-fifth  of  that  55  per  cent,  desiring  only 
partial  rr\  isi«»n  ;  that  only  20  prr  <rnt.  were 
radically  opp*»vd  to  revision ;  that  8  per  cent, 
were  opp<»vd  to  it  on  the  ground  of  expedi- 
ency, while  17  per  cent,  were  indifferent,  un- 
it '  '    and  rv  ''•d  to  vote.    Thin  vote 

fa ;   by   in  .  .  : .     .  showed    S^>   for,   and 

16  againiit,  revision.  Thi»  indicates  a  very 
remark.iblr  growth  in  sentiment  among  man- 
ufacturert. 


The  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Its 
membership  is  made  up  from  almost  every 
State  in  which  there  are  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

"  TAKING     THE     TARIFF    OLT    OF     POLITICS." 

While  the  sentiment  among  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  is  strong  in  favor  of  tariff 
readjustment,  there  is  also  a  sentiment,  even 
stronger,  that  the  proper  method  for  arriving 
at  a  readjustment  is  through  study  and  analy- 
sis of  tariff  conditions  and  of  our  interna- 
tional trade,  by  a  responsible  body  such  as  a 
permanent  tariff  commission.  The  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  a  commission  of  this  char- 
acter is  even  more  pronounced  among  the 
manufacturers  than  ainong  the  agricultur- 
ists. It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer 
to  talk  with  hundreds  of  executive  officers  of 
manufacturing  corporations  and  firms  in 
widely  different  sections  of  the  country.  A 
large  majority  realize  that  conditions  have  so 
shaped  themselves  that  some  readjustment  of 
our  tariff  schedules  ought  to  be  made,  and 
they  would  be  most  heartily  in  favor  of  a 
movement  having  this  end  in  view  provided 
they  could  feel  that  there  would  not  be  the 
upsetting  of  business  which  has  heretofore  at- 
tended tariff  discussions  and  tariff  legislation. 
In  other  words,  they  would  hail  as  a  blessing 
anything  which  would  take  the  tariff  out  of 
politics,    to    use    a    much-abused    expression. 

GETTING  REVISION   THROUGH   A  COMMISSION. 

These  men  to  whom  I  refer  realize,  of 
course,  that  this  desirable  end  cannot  be  at- 
tained entirely,  but  the\  do  feel  that  the  evil 
effects  upon  business  would  be  minimized  if 
readjustment  of  the  tariff  could  be  approached 
through  a  commissi«)n  which  uouhl  have 
pcjuer  to  investigate,  study,  and  report  upon 
all  the  fait(jrs  entering  into  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  of  marketing,  so  that  such  changes 
as  might  be  recommended,  from  tinie  to 
time,  would  be  based  upon  actual  analysis  of 
all  ascertainable  facts,  it  is,  of  course,  un- 
derstood that  any  recommendatiorl  either  of 
redtiction  (A  tariff  schedule  charges  or  of  re- 
classification would  have  to  be  pas-ied  upon 
by  Congress  before  such  recommendations 
could  become  a  law,  but  the  impression  very 
strongly  prevails  that  publii-  opinion  would 
be  more  favorable  to  recommendations  of  this 
character  (and  that  those  recommen<lations 
woulrl  br  more  likely  to  be  .'iccepfed  by  inter- 
ested parties)    than   to  changes  made  in   the 
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usual  manner  after  bitter  and  acrimonious  cussed  the  subject  of  reciprocity  and  tariff 
discussion  in  Congress,  with  a  final  rounding  readjustment  with  manufacturers,  merchants, 
up  of  the  schedules  in  the  haphazard  way  bankers,  transportation  and  other  business 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  On  this  point  men,  with  agriculturists,  and  with  editors 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  and  special  writers.  I  have  attended  conven- 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  tions  of  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  agri- 
shows  that  out  of  1.^84  members,  expressing  cultural  bodies,  meeting  men  from  all  parts 
their  views  on  the  subject  of  a  tariflf  commis-  of  the  United  States,  representing  every  con- 
sion,  1221  were  in  favor  of,  and  153  were  ceivable  variety  of  interest,  and  as  a  result  of 
opposed  to,  such  a  commission.  Taken  by  personal  contact  with  many  hundreds  of  men, 
industries,  76  were  favorable  and  one  op-  individually  and  in  their  representative  ca- 
posed.  On  the  subject  of  reciprocity  alone,  pacity,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
1260  members  were  in  favor  of  reciprocal  there  is  a  very  strong  undercurrent  moving 
relations  with  foreign  nations  and  220  op-  in  the  direction  which  I  have  indicated  in  this 
posed,  and  on  the  subject  of  continuing  article.  P2ven  in  some  of  the  cities  in  which 
the  work  of  the  Tariff  and  Reciprocity  the  so-called  "  stand-pat  "  element  is  sup- 
Committee  1250  members  voted  yes  and  posed  to  be  most  strongly  intrenched  there  is 
57  no.  This  expression  of  opinion  shows  a  great  deal  of  quiet  thinking  being  done  by 
how  the  leaven  is  working.  It  is  of  special  manufacturers  who,  when  the  time  for  action 
value  because  it  comes  from  interests  which  arrives,  will  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  a  sane 
are  protected.  readjustment  of  the  tarifif,  believing  that  only 

through  such  readjustment  and  the  establish- 

A     POWERFUL     UNDERCURRENT.  i  ■  \        \      ■  1 

ment  or  reciprocal  relations  can  we  properly 
In  tlie  nortlicrn  tier  of  States,  or  along  the  expand  our  foreign  markets  to  an  extent  suf- 
border  of  the  Great  Lal.es,  there  is  a  remark-  ficicnt  to  permit,  at  all  times,  of  an  outlet 
ably  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  reciprocity  for  our  surplus  products, 
with  Canada.  This  sentiment  permeates  all 
sections,  and  as  a  general  statement  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  manvifacturing  and  business  The  friends  of  protection,  who  are  in 
interests  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  reci-  power,  ought  to  meet  this  situation  fairly 
procity  with  their  neighbor  across  the  bor-  and  not  dodge  it.  If  it  is  not  met,  investiga- 
der.  They  frankly  express  their  views  on  tion  strengthens  the  belief  of  the  writer  that 
this  point.  before  long  there  will  come  an  upheaval 
The  foregoing  statements  concerning  the  seriously  disturbing  to  business,  perhaps  para- 
strength  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  reci-  ly/ing  it  in  some  directions,  creating  a  con- 
procity  and  tariff  readjustment  are  based  dition  of  real  distress.  If  the  situation  is 
upon  my  own  actual  experience  in  trips  which  faced  squarely,  and  readjustment  is  under- 
I  have  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  countr>',  taken  in  a  businesslike  way,  treating  the  prob- 
not  once,  but  often.  In  these  trips  I  have  lem  as  an  economic  one  to  be  solved  rather 
visited  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  than  as  a  political  one  to  be  played  with,  then 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  it  needs  no  prophet  to  predict  great  stimulus 
\  ork.  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  to  business  through  wider  markets  based  upon 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi-  a  permanent  and  not  a  makeshift  settlement 
tran,  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Our-  of  the  most  important  economic  problem  be- 
ing these  trips,  several  in  number,  I  have  dis-  fore  the  countn*'. 


AN   ISSUE  TH.\T  CANNOT  BE  "  DODGED." 


RUBBER  AS  A  WORLD  PRODUCT. 

B^'  WILLIAM    M.    I\INS. 


'  I  'HE  modern  world  has  gaped  with  won-        In  his  "  L  niversal  Historj'  of  the  Travels 

der  at  the  fabulous  prices  which   are  and   Expeditions  of  the  Castilians,"  Torde- 

paid  for  an  almost  invisible  speck  of  radium,  sillas    (1549-1615)    tells  of  it,   and   for  the 

The  Old  World  was  just  as  much  bewon-  first  time  uses  the  word  "  g:um  "  in  speaking 

dered   when   the  hunters  for  strange   things  of  the  balls  used  by  the  Haitians,  and  which 

paid  a  guinea  an  ounce  for  a  little  ball  of  he  took  from  their  word  "  gumana." 


pure  elastic  gum  to 
put  in  their  cabinets. 
And  now  that  thU 
gum,  or  "  rubber," 
has  become  one  of 
the  necessaries  of 
life,  more  than  125,- 
000,000  pounds  of 
it  are  used  in  the 
world  each  year,  the 
highest  grade,  free 
of  impurities,  still 
costs  the  manufac- 
turer $1.50  a  pound, 
which  is  one  of  the 
highest  prices  paid 
for  any  of  the  great 
staple  commodities. 
The  histor>-  of 
rubber  involves  a 
stor>'  of  adventure 
and  hardship,  o  f 
wrong  and  crurlty 
and  greed,  equaled 
only  by  that  of  the 
precious  metals  and 
the  precious  stones. 
It  is  certain,  from 
some  remarks  in  his 
rcpr>rt8,  that  Colum- 
bus had  his  attention 


CHARLkA    UXiUVEAR 

( r>l)tcoypr»>r  of  Iho  mwlorn  proci-KH  for  tin-  viilcanl/.a- 
llon  of  nibtwr. ) 


After  the  Spanish 
discoverers,  came  the 
French.  In  1731 
the  Paris  Academy 
sent  out  two  French- 
men, La  Condamine 
and  Fresneau,  with 
their  staff,  to  visit 
the  equator,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the 
earth's  shape  and 
the  oblateness  of  the 
poles.  La  Conda- 
mine was  something 
more  than  an  astron- 
omer, and  to  him.  we 
owe  the  discovery  of 
quinine  by  the  Eu- 
ropean world.  In 
1730  he  sent  home 
from  Quito  to  his 
academy  a  little  bit 
of  deep  brown,  al- 
most black,  resinous 
gum,  which  he  said 
was  called  "  caout- 
chouc," and  that  is 
the  name  by  which 
it  is  still  known 
generally  through- 
out the  continent  of 
Europe.  lie  said 
which  it  lainc  was 
which,     1     niav     add, 


attracted  to  the  pe- 
culiar qualiti*^  of  the  gum,  but  it  first  finds    that    the     tree     from 
its  place   in    literature   in   Ovicdo   y   \'alda's    called     the     "  hevr,'' 

"  Universal  History  of  the  Indies,"  pub-  has  come  to  be  the  specific  name  ui 
iished  in  Madrid,  in  I53^J.  A  little  later  it  is  the  group  which  produces  the  finest  grades 
dcMrribrd  by  the  great  Jesuit,  Father  Char-  known  as  "  I'ara  "  rubber,  or  the  species 
Icvoix,  as  a  ball  used  by  the  "  batos  "  in  one 
ni  their  game*,  and  to  him  the  curious  thing 
was  that 


V, 

tl  ian<i  wtiirh  ihrrw  11  l»»  ihc  Kfouiui ;  it 

fa  .„  ..i>,  ri»»-A  anrw  (allhoii|{h  n'»t  <|tiitc  »o 
high),  and  the  hri^ht  of  llic  jump  l»ecomc» 
•iowljr  IcM  and  Icm. 


"  Hevea."     Clouth  (juotes  him  as  sayuig: 

When  Ihc  hark  i<  slJKhtly  cut  a  wliitf,  milk-like 
fluid  run  out,  wliirh  lianlnit  in  the  »)|»fn  air  and 
iKTKfiirs  lilac  k  I  lie  nativri  make  liidits  nf  il. 
which  liiirn  without  a  wick  and  arc  vi-ry  briKlil. 
.  .  .  In  llir  provimc  of  yuito  linen  material 
is  covered  with  Ihit  rcuin,  and  the  linen  in  iiicd 

like   oilrlotli    .1'    '    .     .     .      riie    same    tree 

Kfow*  on  the  f  the  Amazon  Kiver,  and 

the  Mainas  can  tac  rcitinous  fluid  "  cachucliu." 
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THE    WORl.Il  S    KUBIiEK    HELT — THE    ENTIRE    I'ROUUCT     ORIGINATES    IN    A    ZONE    EXTENUIN(, 


1  licj'  make  shoes  of  it,  whicli  are  waterproof, 
and  wlien  tlicse  slioes  are  smoked  tliey  liave  tlie 
appearance  of  leather. 

Here  at  the  very  outset  ot  its  written  his- 
tory we  have  the  prime  qualities  and  the 
l^rime  uses  of  rubber  sufficiently  intimated. 
1  he  elastic  quality  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  resinous  quality,  which  per- 
mitted it  to  be  used  for  light,  like  a  torch,  is 
its  most  distinct  drawback  in  industrial  use, 
and  the  chief  industrial  uses  still  remain, — 
namely,  those  of  footwear  and  clothing, — 
although,  as  we  shall  sec,  its  uses  for  me- 
chanical purposes,  and  for  what  is  know  n  as 
druggists'  sundries,  have  really  become  tre- 
mendous. 


LEAF  AND  BLOSSOM    OK  TUF   III  ACK   RVHI1ER  OF  Tilt 

C()N(;o. 


La  Condamine  also  pointed  out  one  of  the 
uses  to  which  rubber  was  put  in  the  Hrazil- 
ian  forests.     He  said: 

They  make  pear-shaped  bottles,  on  the  neck  of 
which  they  fasten  wooden  tubes.  Pressure  on 
the  bottle  sends  the  liquid  squirting  out  of  the 
tube,  and  these  bottles  resemble  syringes. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  this  fact 
has  given  the  specific  name  to  the  rubber 
plant,  and  to  the  whole  rubber  industr>-  in 
Brazil,  \\  here  rubber  is  known  as  "  serin- 
gua,"  and  \\  here  a  rubber  gatherer  is  called 
a  "  serlnguero,"  and  a  rubber  forest  a  "  serin- 
gal."  Our  Knglish  name  is  due  to  the  Kng- 
lish  chemist  Priestley.  In  1770  he  discov- 
ered that  the  material  was  good  for  rubbing 
out  pencil  marks,  and  called  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Fnglish  for  that  purpose,  and  ever 
since  then  It  has  been  known  in  English  as 
"  India  rubber." 

C.EOGR.M'HY    OF    RUBBER. 

Since  the  days  of  La  Condamine  between 
},(.x^  and  40(">  shrubs,  herbs,  and  trees  of 
different  genera  and  species  have  been  found, 
w  hich  yield  a  milky  latex,  having  in  greater 
or  less  measure  the  properties  of  caoutchouc 
or  rubber, — that  is  to  say,  its  rcsinousness, 
its  impermeability  to  water,  its  elasticit>', 
and  its  adhesiveness  under  a  normal  temper- 
ature. These  plants  are  distributed  through- 
out a  geographical  /one  which  any  one  may 
easily  pick  out  for  himself.  This  zone 
reaches  around  the  world,  between  the 
Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  constitut- 
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AROLND    THE     i.LOEE,    LETWEEN    THE    TROPICS    OF    CANCER    AND     CAl-KK dlCN. 


I'ng  the  equatorial  belt,  which  is  the  true 
rubber  belt.  Here  and  there  a  little  to  the 
north,  as  in  India  and  Mexico,  and  here  and 
there  a  little  to  the  south,  as  in  Africa  and 
Australia,  rubber  is  found,  but  not  of  the 
best,  and  rarely  in  paying  quantit>'.  The 
highest  grades  require  tropical  heat  and  much 
humidity  for  the  growth  of  the  plant.  It 
may  be  said  here  in  passing  that  ever>-  one  of 
these  many  plants,  like  the  grgpe,  yields  a 
product  the  character  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  chemistry  of  the  soil.  The  present 
great  sources  of  the  world's  product  of  rub- 
ber are  the  Amazon  Valley  and  the  Congo. 
A  future  great  source  will  undoubtedly  be 
Ce>Ion  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The 
present  crop,  however,  is  entirely  a  natural 
and  uncultivated  one,  whereas  it  is  certain, 
as  we  *hall  see  later,  from  the  result  of  the 
experiments  and  work  already  done  in  Cey- 
lon, that  at  no  very  distant  time  the  future 
crop  ij  bound  to  be  a  cultivated  one. 

THE   BOTAVV  OF   RLRRKR. 

I  have  sp<jken  of  the  many  plants  which 
yield  the  gummy  latex,  Th«*se  which  arc 
really  mwt  worth  mentioning,  however, 
come  from  four  great  families, — the  F.uphor- 
biatecc  (which  inclndr  tlip  Hrvras,  .\Ii- 
rranda,  .Manihots  and  Kuphorbia),  the  (//- 
mn€r<r  (which  include  the  CastilKja  ami 
Hcu*).  the  ApucynarrtC  (which  include  tlir 
l^ndolphia.  Urceoles,  Hancornia,  AUtonia, 
Kickxia,    ('arp^)dinus    and     Clitandra)     and 


known     as     Callotropis,     Cynanchum     and 
Periploca). 

The  Heveas  grow  principally  in  the  great 
Amazon  Valley.  The  Castilloas  grow  in 
the  South  American  upland,  in  Mexico,  and 
some  in  Central  America.  The  Maiiihots 
and  the  Hancornias  grow  in  the  mountain- 
ous and  sandy  regions  of  South  America. — 
that  is  to  say,  Pernambuco,  Maranaham,  and 


.t         ,      ,   ,.     ,         ,      ,.   ,     .         -••"••'""      ••'■■'     LtAf,    KKUIT    ANt»   CAI'SULK    OF    Tlir    I.ANDOI.I'HIA. 

the  .iicltpiadtw  (which  mclude  the  varieties  one  or  tmk  best  vakiktie.h. 
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liahia  for  the  Hancornias,  and  Ccara  for 
the  Manihots. 

All  of  the  plants  already  spoken  of  arc 
trees.  The  characteristic  of  the  African 
>ield  is  f^encrally  that  (it  comes  from  vines, 
and  chief  amonj^  these  is  the  Landolphia. 
The  principal  source  of  rubber  in  Asia  is 
the  Ficus,  or  fig,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  m  our  conservatories  and  hot-houses 
as  the  "  rubber  plant,"  the  leaf  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  all  rubber 
plants,  but  is  in  no  sense  so,  differinf^  mark- 
edly from  both  the  leaf  of  the  Hevea  tree 
and  the  Landolphia  vine. 

The  Carpodini  and  Clitandras  are  some 
of  them  small  herbs,  and  some  small  shrubs, 
which  are  found  in  eastern  and  central  Afri- 
ca, and  these  are  like  the  Guyuale  of  Mexi- 
co, which  three  latter  constitute  the  basis  of 
a  great  organization  for  the  extraction  of 
rubber  wlu'ch  is  controlled  by  a  group  of 
New  York  financiers,  who  have  already  un- 
dertaken the  extraction  in  Mexico  on  a  ver}' 
large  scale  and  have  entered  into  private 
arrangements  with  the  King  of  Belgium  for 
doing  the  same  in  the  Congo. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  those  who  have 
the  time  and  the  inclination  to  study  the 
habits  of  the  Hevea  tree  and  the  Landolphia 
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vine,  but  this  is  scarcely  the  place.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  all  rubber-yielding 
plants  aluavs  grow  best  where  the  soil  is 
moist  and  where  there  is  a  regular  rain- 
fall. It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  study 
of  the  habits  of  the  plant  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to .  the  introduction  of  a  new 
system  of  cultivated  production.  It  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  the  closest  possible 
study  ever  since  the  directors  of  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens  at  Kew,  in  1875,  sent  Mr. 
Cross  to  Central  America  to  make  a  study 
of  these  plants  and  their  habits,  with  a  view 
to  artificial  cultivation  in  India.  There,  at 
the  present  time,  many  millions  of  trees  have 
been  planted,  and  a  new  industr>"  is  grow- 
ing up,  which  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  the  world.  On  this  subject  a 
little  book  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Wright,  published  at  Colombo,  in  Ceylon, 
which  is  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  and  which 
I  would  recommend  to  all  to  read  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Karl  Otto  Weber's 
"  Chemistry  of  Rubber,"  and  Franz  Clouth's 
"  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha,  and  Balata,"  which 
are  the  only  three  books  that  are  really  neces- 
sary to  the  student,  but  to  which  we  may 
add  ^Vildeman  &  Gentil's  "  Lianes  Caout- 
choutiferes,"  or  "  Rubber  Vines  of  the  Con- 
go," which  was  published  in  Brussels,  about 
three  years  ago. 

THK    CHEMISTRY    OF    RUBBER. 

But  now  we  may  stop  and  ask  what  pre- 
cisely is  rubber?  We  know  that  it  is  a  white 
vegetable  latex;  that  when  drawn  from  the 
plant  it  looks  like  milk.  In  fact,  it  looks 
precisely  like  the  milk  of  the  milk-weed, 
which  is  allied  to  the  rubber-yielding  herbs. 
We  know  tliat  when  dried  it  loses  its  white 
color,  becomes  coagulated,  and  is  then  a  more 
or  less  elastic  and  sticky  solid.  It  belongs  to 
the  great  class  of  solids  known  to  cheniistr> 
as  colloids,  a  good  t>pe  of  which  is  gelatine. 
But  the  chemists  agree  that  we  are  in  almost 
complete  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
colloidal  state,  and  it  is  this  fundamental 
ignorance  which  leaves  the  industrial  chem- 
istry of  rubber  in  what  is  as  yet  a  very 
|irimitive  stage. 

It  is  a  carbo-hydrate,  and  I  might  venture 
a  fairly  scientific  definition  of  it  as  follows: 
A  white  or  nearly  colorless  colloid,  with  .1 
specific  gravity  of  about  92  at  a  temperature 
of  17  degrees  C.  the  product  of  a  vegetable 
latex,  and  the  quantitative  composition  of 
which  mav  be  expressed  bv  the  symbol 
f    H 
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Weber  quotes  Seligman  as  having  analyzed 
the  latex  of  the  Hevea  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

India   rubber 32 

Proteid  and  mineral  matter 12 

Water   50 

Before  rubber  can  be  used  at  all,  all  the 
water  has  to  be  dried  from  the  latex.  It  has 
now  been  discovered  that  the  quantity  of 
proteids,  resin,  and  ash  depends  verj-  largely 
upon  the  chemistr}-  of  the  soil,  and  not  only 
altects  the  elasticit>-  and  tensile  strength  of 
manufactured  goods,  but  their  durability, 
and  that  they  constitute  a  verj-  material  ele- 
ment in  the  matter  of  "  tractability  "  in  pre- 
paring the  raw  material  for  use.  The  finest 
rubber  from  Para  has,  for  instance,  been 
found  to  contain  less  than  lYz  per  cent,  of 
resinous  extract,  while  at  the  other  extreme 
African  flake  contains  over  6o  per  cent.,  and 
this  is  the  chief  determinant  in  their  indus- 
trial and  market  values.  The  rubber  itself, 
which  is  held  in  suspense  in  the  latex,  is 
really  colorless,  exists  in  globules  in  sus- 
pense in  the  water  of  the  compound,  and  is 
h'ghter  than  the  water.  In  the  coagulation 
of  the  latex,  which  is  a  process  of  fermenta- 
tion accompanied  by  drying,  the  resin  be- 
comes part  and  parcel  of  the  rubber,  and 
where  it  exists  in  large  quantities  the  diffi- 
cult)' and  tediousness  of  the  task  of  extract- 
ing it  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  mar- 
ketability of  the  product.  The  proteid,  or 
albuminous  matter,  which  may  amount  to 
4  per  cent,  of  the  dry  rubber,"  is  of  a  most 
complex  nature,  and  that  also  affects  the 
value  of  the  rubber,  for  it  is  responsible  for 
the  development  of  bacteria  in  the  finished 
product,  which  leads  to  its  putrefaction,  or  to 
what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  "  tackiness." 

What  has  been  said  is  sufllicicnt  to  indicate 
the  tremendous  amount  of  care  and  skill 
which  is  required  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw 
material  from  the  long  list  of  so-called  rub- 
bers, which  differ  vastly  in  their  composition, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  skill  required  in  the 
practice  of  cleansing,  compounding,  and 
manufacture,  lack  of  which  may  affect  the 
prrMJutt  of  a  mill  disa>trously. 

THR   l'Rr)CE.SS  OF   MANUFACTURE. 

Rubber  was  cf  far  more  interest  to  the 
botanist  and  to  the  chemist  than  to  any  one 
else  until  toward  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth f-r*  -  From  lT)\  to  i8is  a  num- 
ber of  I  '  ..  .  <  hrrniits  tried  to  avail  of  a 
rubber  v>lution  for  the  purpose  of  making 
•'Kif  cloth,  but  quite  un<iu<rrssfully. 
t^ ,    Maclnt'nh,    wluivr   name   lia>   now 


HALF-SI'IkAI,     SV.STEM      OF     TAPPING. 

become  as  closely  identified  with  the  indus- 
try as  that  of  (loodycar,  succeeded  in  1823 
in  dissolving  rubber  in  benzine,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  industry  of  waterproof 
clothing.  In  18^2  the  house  of  Chaffee  & 
Haskins,  of  New  \ Ork,  founded  the  Rox- 
bury  India  Rubber  Conipan\ ,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  a  business  of  the  sort  which 
•Macintosh  was  doing  on  the  other  side. 
They,  hf)\\cver,  liid  not  succeed,  but  they 
had  in  their  employ  one  Charles  Goodyear, 
who  devoted  his  lite  and  his  fortune  to  the 
discovery  of  what  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
practical  f)f  all  methods  of  overconung  the 
:ulhesivcness  or  stickiness  which  militated 
against  the  conuucrt  iai  uses  of  the  gum. 
Heyw«iod  was  the  first  to  discover  that  sul- 
phur lessened  the  sticky  quality  of  the  raw 
material,  but  it  was  left  ftir  (^^(M)dyear  to 
<lenionsf rate,  in  iH^^  that  by  the  combina- 
tion of  rubber  and  sulphur  in  proper  «|uan- 
titics  and  iimlrr  proper  teniperature,  the 
produif  would  not  break  at  a  hivv  trmprra 
turc,  and  umild  imt  lin  dinr  \fitky  at  a  high 
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one.  This  was  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  it  is  this  combination  of  rubber  and  sul- 
phur under  the  action  of  different  tempera- 
tures, resulting  in  a  product  of  different 
hardness  and  elasticitj',  which  is  known  as 
"  vulcanization." 

His  discovery  places  Goodyear  among  the 
greatest  of  American  inventors.  Prior  to 
his  time  practically'  no  rubber  was  used  in 
the  United  States.  To-day  we  are  using 
quite  one-half  of  the  world's  product,  and 
rubber  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  prime 
necessary  of  life,  and  one  of  the  things  which 
enters  as  closely  as  anything  else  into  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems of  transportation  and  communication. 
Without  it  the  air-brake  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility, and  without  it  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  insulate  the  wires  which  are  used  in 
all  the  departments  of  electrical  conduction. 
To  say  this  is  enough  to  show  how  essential 
to  industrial  progress  rubber  has  become. 
The  world  might  get  on  without  it  for  shoes 
and  clothing,  if  the  worst  were  to  come  to 
the  worst,  but  for  the  purposes  of  transpor- 
tation under  progressive  conditions  on  the 
railway  train  and  on  the  automobile,  for  pur- 
poses of  insulation  for  electrical  communica- 
tion and  lighting,  and  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  put  by  the  medical  and  surgical 
professions,  rubber  is  an  absolute  essential 
for  which  there  is  no  substitute,  and  that  is 
why  it  has  come  to  play  so  large  a  part  in 
the  history  of  progress, — a  thing  unforesee- 
able, as  the  whole  modern  progress  itself  was 


unforeseeable,  at  the  time  when  La  Conda- 
mine  called  the  attention  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris  to  his  interesting  little  balls 
of  gum. 

VOLUME      OF      RUBBER      PRODUCTION. 

There  has  always  been  much  difficulty  in 
making  any  accurate  statistics  of  the  world's 
production  of  rubber,  because  not  only  of 
the  diversity  of  the  markets,  but  of  the  fact 
that  the  same  rubber  may  appear  in  a 
number  of  different  markets,  and  in  one 
statement  after  another,  thus  improperly 
multiplying  itself  for  statistical  purposes. 
Without  attempting  here  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails, it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  world's  total  production  of 
crude  rubber  is  about  $80,000,000;  that  the 
market  value  of  the  crude  rubber  which 
passes  through  the  port  of  Para  alone  is 
about  $50,000,000;  that  the  total  volume  of 
the  world's  production,  expressed  in  terms 
of  weight,  is  about  125,000.000  pounds,  of 
which  the  volume  of  Para  rubber  is  about 
75,000,000  pounds.  The  value  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Amazon  Valley  is  about  65  per 
cent,  of  the  total  product  expressed  in  terms 
of  money,  leaving  about  35  per  cent,  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  terms  of  weight 
about  bo  per  cent.,  leaving  some  40  per  cent, 
for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  European  and  the  American  con- 
sumption of  all  grades  is  about  equal.  The 
balance  was  thrown  out  for  a  while  after 
the  tremendous  development  of  the  automo- 
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bile  industry'  in  Europe,  but  tHe  consumption 
is  about  equally  divided  now  between  Europi" 
and  the  United  States.  This  country,  how- 
ever, consumes  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
Para  j^rades.  For  instance,  out  of  the  crop 
of  1904,  which  was  a  crop  of  hij;hest  prices, 
the  American  consumption  of  Para  grades 
was  estimated  to  have  l^cen  about  :^2S,ooo,- 
000,  while  the  European  consumption  of  the 
same  grades  was  estimated  ro  be  about  $2.^,- 
CXX),(XX).  During  that  year  America  con- 
sumed, both  in  volume  and  value,  54.4  per 
cent,  of  the  Para  crop,  and  P'uropc  45.6  per 
cent.  The  statistics  for  the  Para  crop  may 
be  treated  as  fairly  reliable,  but  this  cannot 
be  Mid  with  regard  to  any  of  the  other  crops. 

THP.  RUBBER  MARKETS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

The  world's  great  rubber  markets  for  dis- 
tribution to  ron%umcr*  arr  New  ^'orlc,  FJver- 
pr^Kil,  Ixmdon,  Antwrrp,  Mambur-/.  f.isbon, 
and  Havre.  The  Livrrp<K)I  imports  of  all 
grades  are  abrjut  40  prr  cent,  of  the  Para 
crop;    of    ofhrr    gr.ide*    it    handlr^    brtwrrn 

6000    and    f>^<o<     ''.n^    (.f     imtit    (.<.iirnl'>    r.ii  li 


or.  taking  the  year  I<J05  as  an  illustration, 
there  was  received   in   Liverpool : 

Tons. 
Of    South    .Vmerican    kim<1i's    otlnT    lliaii    those 

from   1-arii 1.2-li) 

Of    (JoUI    ('(MiRt    kinds    I  Liiiiip,    Khikc.    .V(l<lah 

.N'lk'K'Ts  and   Ivory  Mt'L't'rs) 1.7;?4 

Of  Sli-rra  I,<'on<'  kimls   ( liM'lndlnt;  .Nnssal,  Cana- 

krl,  I.alinii  and  Miihcui  'I'wlsisi 8.TJ 

NIkK'T  kinds  (Hrown  Mijuits  and  I-'lakosi  .  .  .  .  1,00(» 
I.nhoii     kinds     (Twists,     .\it:K<'rs    and    ISassam 

<'ak"'i     47."( 

I.apos  kinds   (  Liiinns  and  .\iKK<'rs) H2ti 

Various  ollipr   Afru-nn   grniics Itl'.t 

Many  of  these  same  grades  get  into  the 
London  market,  but  indirectly.  While  Lon- 
<lon  is  the  direct  market  for  Rangoon,  As- 
san),  Pcnang,  Hornco,  M()/:uiihi()uc,  and 
•XL'idagflscar  grades  and  some  South  Ameri- 
can grades,  which  come  out  at  points  below 
Hahia,  the  total  receipts  of  such  grades  in 
I>ondon  by  way  of  direct   iiujiort  are  about 

I  Vo  tons  a  year. 

All  of  the  rubber  from  the  Congo  Free 
State  goes  to  Antwerp,  the  ilirect  imports 
into  the  latter  ni.irket  li.iving  averaged  about 
SV>o  ton*  vcarly  for  the  last  seven  years. 
An<l    thiH  Congo   or   Antwerp  crop   of,    sav. 

I I  ,(xj(),(A;i)  pounds,  may  be   taken  a>  of  an 
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I-roin  tlic   "  In<.lia   Kubbcr  Wurki." 

LARGEST     PARA     RUBBER    BISCUITS     EX^ER     MADE. 

(They  weigh,  respectively,  3180,  300,  and  145  pounds 

each.) 

average  value  during  tin's  period  of  70  cents 
per  pound,  or,  sa}',  $7,700,0(10.  This  is  all 
controlled  and  handled  hy  what  we  in  this 
country  should  call  a  combination,  or  trust, 
of  the  closest  kind.  The  business  office  of 
one  firm  constitutes  virtually  the  market  for 
the  entire  receipts,  the  result  of  one  of  the 
so-called  auctions  showing  that  92  per  cent, 
of  all  of  the  rubber  offered  at  this  auction 
passed  through  a  single  house.  The  market 
is  a  most  perfectly  controlled  and  organized 
one,  lacking  every  element  of  freedom  which 
exists  in  New  \'ork,  Liverpool,  London,  and 
Hamburg. 


Ihc  market  at  Hamburg  is  a  constantly 
gr(j\\  ing  one,  tlie  direct  imports  into  that 
port  for  the  year  1905,  the  last  for  which 
I  have  been  able  to  secure  reliable  statistics, 
having  been  6500  tons,  consisting  wholly 
of  West  African,  East  African,  East  Indian 
and  South  and  Central  American  kinds, 
ffamburg  is  a  free  market,  and  in  respect  of 
kinds  other  than  the  Para  grades  now  fairly 
ranks  with  Liverpool. 

The  product  of  Portuguese  African  rub- 
bers, known  as  Benguelas  and  Loandos,  is 
about  2200  tons  per  annum  at  the  present 
time,  and  these  grades  are  very  highly  es- 
teemed by  American  manufacturers. 

The  rubber  coming  from  Ercnch  Africa 
arrives  at  Bordeaux  and  Havre,  and  aggre- 
gates about  1200  tons  per  annum,  while  the 
Central  American  rubbers,  which  now  go 
principally  to  England,  amount  to  about 
1000  tons  yearly. 

THE    CONDITIONS    OF    PRODUCTION. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Congo,  or 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  some  East  Indian,  a  little  African,  anil 
some  Mozambique  and  Madagascar  rubbers 
were  brought  into  the  consuming  markets, 
but  these  grades,  other  than  South  and  Cen- 
tral American,  did  not  constitute  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  trade.  For  the  last  twent\ 
years,  however,  they  have  constituted  such 
a  factor,  and  had  it  not  been  for  their  pro- 
duction in  such  large  quantities  either  cer- 
tain   lines    of    industrv    must    have    suffered 
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severely,  or  Para  rubber  must  have  gone  to 
a  most  exorbitant  price. 

The  production  of  rubber  is  peculiar  in 
this,  that  it  cannot  be  compared  with  any  of 
the  great  agricultural  crops, — cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  or  rice.  If  in  any  year  the  price  of 
these  advances  materially  the  result  is  an  in- 
vitation to  larger  planting,  with  a  succeed- 
ing larger  crop  and  the  consequent  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  balance  of  price.  As  the 
consuming  demand  increases,  the  planting  in- 
creases. In  other  words,  the  supply  is  de- 
termined by  demand,  the  supply  itself  is 
subject  to  control  in  that  it  may  be  almost 
indefinitely  increased  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunity- of  profit  which  the  situation  may  offer. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  rubber 
crop.  First  of  all,  cultivated  rubber  as  yet 
plays  no  real  part  in  the  world's  markets,  not 
more  than  loo  tons  having  yet  come  into 
consumption  in  any  one  year.  Now,  as  tr. 
the  uncultivated  plants,  the  great  trees  and 
vines  which  yield  the  bulk  of  the  product 
are  not  available  until  they  are  at  least  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  and  then  in  the  case  of  the 
Hevea  may  yield  for  twenty  years.  In  tak- 
ing the  latex  from  the  Castilloa,  however,  as 
well  as  from  the  Landolphia,  the  custom  has 
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COL.    .^AMIEI-    1'.    COLT. 
(President  of  the  United   States   Kubber   Company.) 

been  to  kill  the  plant.  It  will  be  readily  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  industry  of  the  rubber 
gatherer  is  still  of  the  crudest  and  most  prim- 
itive kind.  It  might  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  huckleberry  picker  here.  The  result 
is  that  the  crop  cannot  be  varied  from  a  large 
crop  to  a  small  crop  in  any  year,  as  in  the 
case  of  wheat  and  cotton.  The  problem  is 
not  one  of  cultivation,  but  one  almost  ex- 
clusively of  labor  on  the  one  hantl,  and  of 
pushing  farther  and  farther  into  the  forests 
on  the  other. 

'Ihc  average  annual  increase  of  the  P.ira 
crop  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
<S  per  cent.,  and  during  the  last  five  years 
about  4  per  cent.  Tiie  largest  increase  in 
uiy  single  year  was  1 7  per  cent.  The 
Congo  crop  has  remained  practically  the 
^anic  for  the  last  seven  >cars,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  decrease  rather  than  increase. 

The  rubber  forests  oh  the  Amazon  are 
well  preserved,  although  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Castilloa  trees,  from  which 
what  's  ((jmmerciallv  known  as  lamho  is 
taken,  are  annually  killed.  In  the  Congo  it 
!s  found  ne<  ••'.s.-irv  to  push  fartlirr  and  farther 
into  the  interi(jr,  and  it  is  tlir  neiessitv  for 
the  rubber  tribute  exacted  by  the  Belgian 
trading  companies  that  liaji  led  to  the  dread 
ful  tyranny  to  which  it  has  been  ne»esvary  to 
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resort  in  onlcr  to  compel  the  natives  to 
j^atlier  a  crop,  which  is  jirowine  year  by  year 
more  difiicult  of  production. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  great  Amazon  re- 
gion, as  well  as  in  the  Conp:o  Free  State,  the 
labor  problem  is  a  fundamental  one.  Neither 
countr\  is  white  man's  land.  No  one  can 
live  and  work  in  these  river  bottoms  except 
a  native.  The  mortality  in  the  State  of 
Amazonas,    in    Brazil,    for    example,    corre- 


THE    LATE     MR.     EI.ISHA     SLADE    CONVERSE. 
(Founder   of   the  Hoston    IJubber   Shoe  Company.) 

sponds  with  almost  diabolical  exactness  to 
the  number  of  tons  of  rubber  produced,  so 
that  it  is  said  that  every  ton  of  Brazilian 
rubber  costs  a  human  life,  and  althoujih  there 
are  no  such  atrocities  in  Brazil  as  have  been 
char<i;cd  aijainst  the  Conp),  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  laborers  w  ho  are  broujxht  into 
the  rubber  fields  from  the  coast  do  not  aver- 
atre  more  than  three  years  of  life,  and  are,  if 
not  in  law,  at  least  In  fact,  subjected  to  hard- 
ships never  known  or  endured  by  the  slaves 
in  the  I'nited  States,  or  even  by  the  slaves 
In  the  coffee  regions  of  Brazil.  This  Is 
not  the  place,  however,  to  discuss  tills  prob- 
lem, any  more  than  It  i>  to  discviss  the  matter 
of  the  atrocities  In  the  Congo,  but  the  greed 
of  man  as  expressed  in  terms  of  rubber  has 
proved  Itself  almost  fiendish,  and  the  re- 
quirement for  this  necessary  of  life  probably 


hf)l(ls  more  men  to-day  in  abject  slavery  than 
an\   other  field  in  the  world's  work. 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN'    MANUFACTURE. 

Manufacture  of  rubber  In  the  United 
States  Is  divided  generally  into  a  few  great 
classes.  'Jhey  are  boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
mechanical  goods,  hard  rubber  goods,  and 
druggists'  sundries.  In  point  of  value  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  and  the  mechanical 
industry  are  the  most  important.  A  fair  es- 
timate of  the  total  product  of  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  In  the  United  States  last  year,  cal- 
culated at  net  prices  to  jobbers,  Is  about  $50,- 
0(X),0(X),  while  that  of  mechanical  goods, 
upon   the  same  basis,  Is  about  $45,000,000. 

In  order  to  make  clearer  what  Is  meant 
by  mechanical  goods,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  vehicle  tires  of  all  sorts,  belting,  pack- 
ing, and  hose.  The  druggists'  sundries  are 
altogether  too  numerous  even  to  think  of 
ciassifving,  but  in  point  of  social  value  they 
constitute  a  large  factor  in  the  uses  of  rubber. 

COMBINATIONS    AND    TRUSTS. 

i'here  have  been  two  great  consolidations 
in  the  rubber  manufacturing  business  in  this 
country.  The  first  was  that  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  which,  beginning 
in  1892,  has  now  absorbed,  with  the  single 
exception  of  one  large  concern  In  Boston, 
practically  the  entire  rubber  boot,  shoe,  and 
clothing  industry  in  this  country.  In  1 890 
a  consolidation  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  mechanical  goods  was  ef- 
fected, under  the  title  of  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Company.  That  company, 
however,  did  not  absorb  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  field  to  which  it  devoted  itself  as 
did  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 
About  a  year  ago  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  acquired  the  control  of  the  Rubber 
Cioods  Manufacturing  Company,  and  thus 
Is  to-day  the  largest  manufacturer,  directly 
and  through  its  sub-companies,  not  only  in 
America,  but  In  the  world.  Its  total  net  sales, 
— that  is  to  say.  the  aggregate  of  net  sales, — 
of  all  of  its  companies,  amounted  during  the 
past  business  year  to  $39,452,000.  Its  cap- 
ital stock  is:  First  preferred.  $36,26.^,000; 
second  preferred,  $9,848,600;  common, 
$25,iXK),0(X), — a  total  of  $71,111,600. 

The  great  builders  of  this  business  have 
been  the  late  F.lisha  Slade  Converse,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  founded  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Company;  Colonel  S.  P.  Colt,  the  president 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  and 
.Mr.  Charles  H.  Dale,  the  president  of  the 
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Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company. 
Both  Colonel  Colt  and  Mr.  Dale  are  men 
of  distinguished  abilities.  The  late  Mr. 
Converse,  who  was  regarded  as  the  dean  of 
the  trade,  and  who  had  gone  into  it  as  early 
as  Goodyear's  time,  afforded  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  value  of  character  and  tem- 
perament in  building  a  great  business. 

A  GRE.AT   FUND  OF  RECLAIMED   RUBBER. 

No  article  on  rubber  would  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  its  re-use.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  annual  crop  of  new 
rubber  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  world's 
requirements  at  reasonable  prices.  It  was 
early  found  that  rubber  was  imperxious  to 
"  moth  and  rust."  In  its  manufactured 
form,  in  combination  with  sulphur,  it  was 
bound  after  a  v.hile  to  lose  its  elasticity-  and 
the  fabric  of  which  it  was  a  part  to  undergo 
a  disintegration,  but  not  a  decomposition. 
The  rubber  remained.  It  was  not  of  the 
same  value,  either  for  elasticity  or  for  tensile 
strength,  but  it  was  still  of  great  value,  and 
how  to  recover  it  became  the  question.  This 
led  to  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  devulcan- 
ization.  of  rubber,  begun  by  Helmholtz, 
which  is  now  conducted  on  a  large  scale  by 


two  processes,  one  an  acid  and  the  other  an 
alkaline  process,  concerning  the  respective 
merits  of  which  there  is  great  controversy. 
As  yet,  however,  most  of  the  reclaimed  rub- 
ber, so-called,  is  produced  by  the  acid  process. 
Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
annual  product  of  the  reclaimed  material 
amounts,  in  the  United  States  alone,  to 
nearly  50,000,000  pounds,  and  this  must  be 
added  to  the  annual  rubber  crop  as  a  large 
factor  in  determining  price.  It  is  used  in 
var}ing  proportions  in  making  compound;", 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  grades  of  goods 
excepting  those  requiring  the  greatest  elas- 
ticity and  the  highest  tensile  strength,  and 
has  a  value,  according  to  quality  and  accord- 
ing to  range  of  prices  for  new  rubber,  of  be- 
tween 10  and  15  cents  a  pound.  No  one 
knows  when  the  rubber  particle  or  molecule 
really  disappears.  It  may  be  powdered  and 
lost  through  friction,  but  as  long  as  rubber 
scrap,  or  shoddy,  exists,  the  rubber  which  is 
in  it  also  exists  in  a  form  susceptible  of  re- 
use. In  this  way  there  has  become  estab- 
lished in  this  country  what  may  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  fund  of  reclaimed  or  re- 
claimable  rubber,  to  which  each  year's  new 
crop  is  adding. 
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MOROCCO,  THE  DERELICT  OF  DIPLOMACY. 

BY    W.    G.    FITZ-GERALD.* 


npHE  strangest  thing  I  know  is  that  Mo- 
rocco, the  world's  richest  prize,  should 
have  remained  intact  unto  this  day.  Thirteen 
legations  and  consulates-general,  costly  out 
of  all  proportion  to  immediate  needs,  watch 
the  staggering  derelict  on  the  spot  in  Tangier. 
And  have  we  not  seen  the  two  greatest  mili- 
tary powers  on  earth  at  daggers  drawn  over 
the  spoil,  and  a  terrible  crisis  averted  only  by 
the  backing  down  of  France  at  Von  Billow's 
will,  followed  by  the  "  breaking  "  of  The- 
ophile  Delcassc,  the  strongest  Foreign  Min- 
ister France  ever  had? 

Now  people  are  asking:  "  Why  all  this  ex- 
citement over  a  semi-savage  Barbary  state 
which  many  of  us  picture  as  a  worthless 
desert  peopled  only  by  blacks  ?  '  Because, 
from  the  viewpoints  of  strateg>-,  climate,  and 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  Morocco 
stands  unique,  with  a  potential  trade, — given 
a  couple  of  decades  of  development, — of 
S20o,ooo,CKX)  a  year. 

Looking  round  we  see  all  the  nations 
struggling  for  existence,  for  new  markets,  for 
new  outlets  for  their  people.  Germany  took 
the  Duchies  from  Denmark,  Alsace-Lorraine 
from  France,  and  Kiao-chau  from  China. 
France  in  her  turn  seized  Algeria  from  the 
De\s,  the  Savoy  from  Italy,  and  Tunis  from 
its  beys, — of  course  "  to  keep  order  and 
suppress  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean!" 
Great  Britain  seized  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State;  Italy  covets  Tripoli; 
Russia  laid  hands  on  Manchuria. 

Yet  none  dared  touch  Morocco;  for  Tan- 
gier and  Ccuta  are  the  keys  of  the  world's 
highway;  so  that  invasion  of  the  Moorish 
F.mpire  would  have  raised  Armageddon. 
And  the  troubled  seas  of  diplomacy  surely 
ne\er  beheld  so  rich  a  "  derelict."  Three 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  earth's 
mr*st  fertile  land  lying  at  Kuropc's  very  door, 
and  with  l.VX>  miles  of  coast  line, — a  per- 
petual Riviera, — on  t%%'o  of  the  world's  most 
important  waterways,  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic.     A  prize  indeed ! 

A  granary  that  would  feed  an  empire. 
Liniitlevi  fisheries,  especially  below  Agadir. 
where  the  Germans  are  now  making  rich 
hauls.  Copper  mines  riclirr  than  the  fabu- 
lously rich   Rio  Tinto  property,  just  across 
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the  Straits.  And  ten  millions  of  a  hardy 
fighting  race  that  might  well  yield  a  superb 
army  of  half  a  million  troops,  such  as  could 
be  swiftly  disposed  in  European  fields  should 
occasion  arise.  A  recruiting  ground  of  this 
kind  may  well  counterbalance  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  Germany's  population  over  that  of 
her  rival. 

How  few  of  us  realize  that  only  nine 
miles  separate  Morocco  from  Europe,  at  the 
narrowest  point  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar? 
And  who  shall  say  in  these  days  of  daring 
engineering  that  this  span  may  not  soon  be 
bridged,  and  Europe  united  with  Africa  by 
rail  ? 

A  prize,  indeed,  this  Morocco, — one  even 
remotely  comparable  to  it  does  not  exist.  The 
climate  is  the  lovely  climate  of  southern 
Spain ;  the  richness  of  the  soil  would  make 
our  farmers'  mouths  water,  for  it  will  grow 
and  grow  with  phenomenal  luxuriance  every- 
thing from  wheat  and  barley  to  oranges, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cotton,  cork,  and  wine. 
If  Algeria,  with  half  the  area  and  population, 
and  no  rivers  worthy  the  name,  has  a  trade 
of  $125,000,000  a  year,  what  would  that  of 
Morocco  be  worth  if  properly  developed? 

Even  to-day,  under  conditions  recalling  the 
regime  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  Egypt,  with 
crooked  sticks  mstead  of  ploughs,  and  camels, 
mules,  and  donkeys  instead  of  freight-cars, 
the  empire's  trade  totals  $20,000,000.  And 
during  our  Civil  War  it  grew  ^  considerable 
quantity  of  cotton,  so  excellent  that  as  much 
as  $1  a  pound  was  paid  for  it  on  the  Liver- 
pool  P^xchange. 

THE  INROADS  OF    I-RAXCE. 

For  fifty  years  France  has  striven  passion- 
ately for  this  prize, — always  by  the  "  pene- 
tration pacififjuc  "  methods  how  ever,  lest  her 
ncighbr)rs  recall  uneasily  the  old  <lream  of 
"•the  Mediterranean  as  a  French  lake," — 
burrowing  on  the  southeastern  fn)ntier;  lop- 
ping f)fT  oasis  after  oasis,  whose  pastoral  jk-o- 
ple  suddenly  find  their  cotton  grxjds  I.tli(lr.| 
"  Rouen,"  instead  of  "  .Manchester." 

The  whole  empire  swarms  with  French 
"  srienfifir  missions,"  mapping  arxl  faking 
notes.  True,  the>e  missions  often  lead  to 
tragedy,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Mauchamp, 
recently  murdered  in  .NLTrraksli;  but,  then, 
colonial    expansion    calls    for    niatn    rii.irtvr*. 
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And  I3u  Hamara,  the  pretender  to  the  throne, 
is  spending  French  ^o\A  in  the  hazaars:  has 
French  officers  and  French  artillery. 

Slowly,  but  with  a  steadfastness  that  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  even  her  enemies, 
France  is  suallowing  Morocco.  A  few  more 
episodes  like  the  killinj^  of  zealous  Dr. 
Mauchamp  in  the  southern  capital,  the  ston- 
ing of  de  Girancourt,  the  assassination  of 
Charbonnicr  in  Fez, — and  instead  of  a  Ujda 
or  Lalla  Marnia  being  occupied,  a  whole 
corps  d'armie  will  be  thrown  into  Morocco; 
a  move  rendered  necessary  by  the  upheaval  of 
fanatical  natives  and  a  massacre  of  all  the 
resident  Christian  traders  and  consuls,  such 
as  one  looks  for  from  day  to  day. 

For  the  French  in  particular  arc  hated 
from  Tangier  to  the  Atlas,  as  "  Nazarencs  " 
who  have  strangled  Morocco's  Moslem 
neighbors.  "  Wa  wold-el-Harem  "  ("Sons 
of  the  illegitimate")  the  Moors  call  the 
French  since  the  forcible  occupation  of  the 
Regency  of  Funis, — an  event  that  stirred  pro- 
foundly  Morocco's   high-spirited   population. 

\  et  nothing  seems  to  stay  the  march  of 
French  diplomacy  in  this  matter ;  and  it  aims 
at  a  stupendous  scheme  of  empire  which   is 


but  dimly  realized  even  in  Furope.  France 
is  working  her  way  southward  through  the 
rich  date  countr>'  of  Tafilat  until  she  reaches 
the  Atlantic  at  Cape  Hojador.  'Fhen  she  will 
have  her  prey  completely  enveloped. 

Italy's  complaisance  is  won  by  promise  cf 
a  free  hand  in  Tripoli.  So  easy  is  it  to  give 
away  other  people's  property!  Tripoli,  of 
course,  belongs  to  Turkey.  And  Spain  is 
hand  and  glove  with  her  northern  neighbor, 
who  holds  the  bulk  of  her  securities,  owns 
all  her  railroads,  and  has  a  surprisingly  loud 
voice  in  all  Madrid  matters.  This  is  very 
useful  indeed,  for  unless  Spain  were  friendly, 
some  300,000  men  would  be  required  to 
guard  the  Pyrenean  frontier  in  case  of  war 
between  France  and  any  other  great  power. 

Besides,  has  it  not  been  suggested  that 
Spain  may  one  day  have  the  mighty  fortress 
of  Gibraltar  restored  to  her,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  Fngland  has  spent  $300,000,000 
upon  it?  And  may  not  Spain,  too,  by  way 
of  returning  the  compliment,  cede  Ceuta  to 
her  friend. — that  stupendous  natural  citadel 
on  the  Riff  coast  of  Morocco,  which  many 
eminent  authorities  call  the  true  key  to  the 
Mediterranean  ? 
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True,  havin-^;  traincil  Mnrocco,  the  con- 
queror can  go  no  farther  w  estward  ;  but  what 
about  eastward  and  southward?  As  mis- 
tress of  Morfxrco  she  \%  ill  be  at  liberty  to  con- 
srjlidate  her  vast  African  empire,  and  go 
down  l6oo  miles  to  Timbuctu  and  Lake 
Tchad,  and  then  north  again  to  the  great 
emp^irium  city  of  (jhadames,  in  the  hinter- 
land of  Tripidi. 

Add  to  all  this  Senegambia,  and  France 
will  then  have  M)me  3o,ofX),fxX)  warlike  ^co- 
ple  IIP  '--  ' T  sway.  These,  stiffened  with  a 
Frcn.  ^iK^ne,  will  surelv  pr«iduce  S^^^r 
CXK)  skilled  fighting  men,  equal  at  least  to  the 
/^'  '  ^  or  the  Senegalese  sharp- 
si.  . France  now  rates  mi  highly. 

Where  will  fireat  Britain's  tenure  of  Fgypt 
be  then,  or  how  »hall  she  hold  her  ancient 
colonics  on  the  West  Coa*t? 

THE  COMING  FRENCH   EMPIRE  IV  AFRICA. 

To    thi%    •       '  ■     .M«)r<MCo    is    the 

ke)  :  and  oni:       ;   i  i.ri  it  in  her  p«»%srs- 

tion,  and  the  will  surely  close  all  doors  from 


runis  to  Sciu'i:ambia,  a  coastal  range  of  .^2cX) 
miles.  She  will  then  have  a  monopoly  of 
trade  totaling  between  $4(X),(XX),o(Xi  and 
$45<),txK).(XX),  and  an  empire  exceeding  that 
of  Hindostan,  whose  very  name  has  for 
thousands  of  years  been  a  synon\  in  for  riches. 
And  this  new  empire  will  lie  at  France's  own 
door,  delightfully  >alubrious  in  climate  aii<l 
with  barely  .i(),(xx),(XK)  of  a  native  popula- 
tion to  keep  in  order. 

Now  contrast  this  with  Fngland's  trade 
with  India,  which  is  but  $^s<>.<^x^.<^>'. 
.Moreover  it  entails  the  burden  of  ruling 
3CX),fxx),(xx)  of  many  races  and  creeds,  6(xx> 
mdes  from  home,  and  that  in  a  climate  so 
unhealthy  that  white  children  cannot  be 
reared  in  all  the  I  S<)<)  miles  from  the  Him- 
alayas to  Cape  Comorin ! 

A  few  far-sighted  statesmen  in  (lermany 
and  F.ngiand  to-day  foresee  «le;irly  this  vast 
French  empire,  fairly  consolidated  umlrt  tlif 
tricolor,  in,  say.  the  middle  of  tli's  irfitiiry. 
If  will  embrace  Tunisia,  Algeria,  .Morocco, 
Senegand»ia,     the     French     .Sudar,     French 
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Guinea,  and  the  French  Congo ;  the  whole 
with  a  trade  exceeding  $6(X),ooo,ooo. 

There  w  ill  he  French  colonists  in  swarms, 
and  railroads  from  Tunis  into  Sencgambia, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco  to 
the  foot  of  the  Great  Atlas,  where  the  limit- 
less mineral  wealth  of  that  giant  chain  will 
be  tapped  for  6oo  miles.  There  will  proba- 
bly be  health  resorts  at  Tangier  and  .Xloga- 
dor,  with  great  naval  stations  in  between. 
Little  heed  necil  be  paid  in  this  latter  con- 
nection to  verbal  pledges  or  even  written 
guaranties.  French  ministers  in  i88l  gave 
positive  assurances  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  fortifying  Hizerta, — and  that  Tuni- 
sian port  is  to-day  one  of  the  strongest  forti- 
fied positions  and  naval  arsenals  in  the  whole 
Mediterranean  ! 

Then  consider  the  enormous  trade  which 
the  mere  reconstruction  of  the  Moorish  Fm- 
pire  will  bring  to  the  P>ench.  Steel  bridges 
will  be  needed  for  the  rivers;  whole  moun- 
tains of  cement  for  breakwaters;  and  ma- 
chinery, rails,  locomotives,  and  cars. 
Dredgers  will  he  called  for  to  remove  silt 
from  the  eight  ports ;  and  lighthouses,  steam 
launches,  clothing,  ammunition,  arms,  and 
artillery  will  be  also  needed. 

WHY     MOROCCO     IS     DERELICT. 

Hut,  it  will  he  asked,  what  has  brought 
about  the  present  crisis  in  the  Moorish  Fm- 
pire?  Why  has  it  become  derelict,  with  the 
Sultan's   name   a   derisive   by-word,   and   all 


the  tribes  in  anarchy  and  rebellion?  It  is  not 
a  ver>'  old  story.  Mulai  Hassan,  the  father 
of  the  present  Sultain  Abd-el-Aziz,  was  a 
stnjng  ruler,  who  sent  out  into  the  thirty-two 
provinces  kadis  or  governors  whom  he  knew 
could  govern,  and  whom  he  knew  he  could 
handle  in  turn.  He  sent  native  \ouths  to 
be  educated  in  Italy  and  Fngland  ;  sent  me- 
chanics to  Cockerill's  works  at  Seraing.  in 
Belgium,  and  his  warriors  to  take  engineer- 
ing courses  at  Chatham. 

Fven  after  his  death,  and  while  yet  Abd- 
el-Aziz  was  in  the  tutelage  of  the  harem,  the 
empire  was  ruled  b\  the  powerful  X'izier  Si 
Ahmed  ben  .Moussa,  who  maintained  order 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sahara, 
fought  locusts  and  plagues,  and  was  work- 
ing out  his  count-i-j's  salvation  when  \\^ 
died. 

Then  can:e  the  memorable  mission  of  FI 
.Mnibbi,  the  War  .Minister,  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  only  to  bring  back  with  him  ideas 
of  reform  far  too  radical  and  violent  for  the 
country  to  swallow.  He  found  his  young 
master,  the  Sultan,  more  than  willing  to  co- 
operate with  him ;  and  one  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  this  frame  of  mind  was  the  purchase 
of  toy  railroads,  French  motor-cars,  gold  an.l 
silver  cameras,  bic\cles,  and  the  like  heathe;i 
truck,  w  hich  greatly  shocked  the  old  vizierj 
and  Filler  Men  who  stand  behind  the  throne. 
Moreover,  Mnibbi  being  a  K.  C.  ^F  (i.  and 
a  British  protege,  with  very  British  leanings. 
France  objected  to  him,  and  he  was  presently 
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deposed  and  "  permitted  "  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca. 

After  this  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
ending  in  the  Algeciras  Conference,  which  is 
likely  to  cost  the  young  Sultan  his  throne, — 
however  necessan-  were  all  the  reforms  to 
which  the  decision  of  the  conference  pointed. 
At  present  Abd-el-Aziz  is  looking  for  support 
to  Germany,  especially  since  the  Kaiser  took 
the  unprecedented  step  of  landing  in  Tangier 
to  make  a  momentous  speech  to  the  German 
traders  there. 

THE  SULT.AX'S  STR.ATEGY. 

The  Sultan  is.  in  fact,  playing  the  easiest 
and  most  profitable  game  which  the  monarchs 
of  weak  and  choatic  states  can  play  in  the 
face  of  the  great  powers.  In  a  word,  he  is 
setting  oft  Ciermany  against  France ;  and  one 
result  of  this  is  that  the  Franco-Spanish  naval 
demonstration  last  December,  so  far  from 
impressing  the  Makhzen,  or  Moorish  cabi- 
net, was  the  signal  for  a  serious  outburst  of 
Francophobia.  Great  Britain  might  have 
done  s<jmething  useful,  for  she  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  Moors;  but  now  she  has 
dehnitely  given  France  a  free  hand,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  the  Sultan  views  with  dis- 
may as  an  act  of  treachery. 

The  situation  at  present  is  an  utter  im- 
pfisse.  Abd-el-Aziz  has  indorsed  all  the  de- 
cisions of  Algeciras  and  is  pledged  to  carry 
them  out.  Of  course,  he  could  do  nothing 
else  without  backing  from  some-  P'uropean 
p^iuer,  and  that  the  conditions  <jf  the  con- 
ference forbade.  Unaided,  it  is  equally  im- 
prissible  for  him  to  carry  out  his  pledges,  and 
again  the  conference  has  made  aid  impossible. 
I  he  sherecfian  finances  are  exhausted,  and 
the  last  remnants  of  prestige  destnned  by  the 
young  Sultan's  acceptance  of  the  Algeciras 
mandate.  For  the  same  rj-ason  his  rule  hard- 
ly run>  bryoml  the  limits  of  his  palace  in  Fez. 
All  .Morrxrco's  orthodox  millions  regard  the 
•"  of  Algeciras  as  the  first  decisive  step 

Kurop<-an  absorption  an<l  the  end  of 

Mf»>lrm  rule  in  "  Sunsrt-f.and," 

^or  this  reavin  their  attitude  is  one  of  bit- 

•- ■       •    '     ind  tm.'     '•    '■  •.;,. 

in  t»»  a  _  ,  of 

fanaticism.      The   young   Sultan's  adherents 

I  mrrr  handful  of  mrrcenarirs, 

•  ■■  .als  who  livr,  make  monry,  and 

hold  rank  by  his  despotic  app<iinfnirnt.  For 
ir^r  of  thr  prrtrndrr  the  court  dare  not  leave 

•'  -  "   -•'    ■   '  '  down  in  Marraksh 

.  .Mulai  c\  Har.,1. 
Viceroy  ot  the  b<«uth,  and  the  »tronue*t  mem- 
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THE     HAI.F    TURKISH,     HALF    GERMAN 

U.NIFORM     SI'ECIAU.V     DESKINEU 

FUR    HIM. 

ber    of    his    family,    was    recently    tlcdared 
"  Sultan  of  all   Morocco!  " 

THE  COL.\TR^■'s  DESI'ERATE   STATE. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  pitiful  situation,  and 
throughout  the  land  n-spcctablc  men  keep 
order  and  curse  their  "  half-Nazarene " 
ruler;  while  the  disreputable  element  arc 
fighting,  looting,  and  making  "  j>()wder  talk." 
'1  hey  recall  the  good  old  times,  ages  baik, 
when  the  h«»ly  city  of  .Metpiinez  was  b\nlt  by 
the  Christian  slaves  of  Mulai  Ismail,  who 
would  (Kcasionally  build  up  alive  into  the 
tabia  walls  cme  of  his  white  captives  when 
he  thought  the  man  w.is  shirking  his  work. 
To-day  .Mormco  seethes  with  anarchy  and 
corruption. 

It  i^  a  land  of  arbitrary  kadis  and  evil- 
workiii;;  b.isli.is ;  l.md  of  plenty  that  satisfies 
noboily,  a  plenty  often  su<ceetlcd  by  f.uninc 
that    layi   whole   district*   waste;   a   cha<jtic 
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(Commandcr-in-Cliiof    of    tho    Moorish    Army,    with 
-  his  favorito  lioiind.  i 


world  of  warring  tribes,  equally  careless  of 
life  and  death  ;  a  land  where  the  rich  grind 
the  faces  of  the  poor,  the  governors  grind  the 
rich,  and  the  Sultan  or  his  viziers  grind  the 
governors. 

The  government  will  not  allow  grain  to 
be  sent  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  and  consecjuently  a  district  may  be  so 
rich  in  corn  one  year  that  the  harvest  rots 
for  lack  of  labor  to  gather  it,  and  the  follow- 
ing season  may  see  positive  starvation  in  the 
same  section.  Industry  is  paraly/ed  ;  for  no 
sooner  does  a  man  siiow  signs  of  wealth,  than 
the  local  governor  comes  down  upon  him  for 
blackmail,  and  if  he  does  not  pay  he  is  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  and  left  to  starve. — if.  indeed, 
he  be  not  decapitated  and  his  head  stuck  upon 
a  spike  above  the  city's  gate  as  a  warning  to 
others. 

Every  city  governor  and  tribal  kadi  pavs 
the  Sultan  heavily  for  his  position,  on  the 
understanding,    of   course,    that    he    will    get 


his  capital  back  with  immense  interest  from 
the  unhappy  people  he  is  called  upon  to 
"  govern."  Kvcn  the  Sultan  himself  is  much 
given  to  "  eating  up  "  a  country.  Old  Mu- 
lai  Has>an,  when  he  took  the  fateful  journey 
to  Talilat  that  brought  about  his  death,  trav- 
eled u  itii  an  army  of  40,ocx)  men  and  75,000 
horses,  mules,  camels,  and  asses,  and  fairly 
ate  entire  districts  clear  of  food.  Little  won- 
der that  fin  the  return  journey  the  Sultan 
had  to  bribe  some  of  the  fiercer  tribes  witli 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  keep  his 
own  hordes  from  annihilation  on  their  way 
north. 

Morocco,  then,  is  dying,  and  will  soon 
come  to  earth  with  a  crash  that  will  shak" 
half  Kurope.  Her  Sultan  is  surrounded  with 
clamant  intriguers,  from  whom  not  even  the 
faithful  ad\enturer  Kadi  Sir  Harry  Maclean, 
K.  C.  M.  G.,  may  protect  him.  Mission 
after  ivission  goes  up  to  Fez  bearing  presents, 
— and  demands. 

France  insists  that  the  shereefian  army  be 
supplied  with  French  instructors,  and  to  this 
the  British  object.  The  young  sons  of  the 
Shereef  of  Wazan  have  accepted  French  pro- 
tection, and  have  tluou  n  all  their  influenc* 
into   th.e   interests  of   their  adopted   country. 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  Morocco, 
— ■'  that  pearl  upon  the  northwest  shoulder 
of  the  African  continent."  No  wonder  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  declared  on  a  memorable 
occasion  it  was  about  to  become  "  a  great 
trouble  to  Kurope."  France  is  absolutely 
committeil  to  its  acquisition ;  and  assimiing. 
— which  is  most  improbable, — that  Germany 
w  ill  permit  so  momentous  a  step,  an  upheaval 
will  assuredly  take  place  which  must  have 
far-reaching  effects,  for  the  universities  of 
Fez  play  an  important  part  in  the  pan- 
Islamic  m()\ement.  being  in  constant  com- 
munication w  ith  Cairo,  India,  and  other  cen- 
ters of  the  Moslem  world. 

And,  lastly,  supposing  that  France  does 
succeed  in  gaining  the  key  to  the  mighty  em- 
pire she  has  had  in  mind  for  half  a  century, 
we  shall  th.en  probably  see  trouble,  for  Great 
Hritain  will  be  seriously  embarrassed  on  the 
sea  both  as  regarils  her  navy  and  her  m.er- 
chant  marine.  At  least  one-half  of  her  stu- 
pemlous  ocean-borne  traffic  of  five  billions 
passes  within  measurable  distance  of  Moroc- 
co; and  there  will  be  no  friendly  spot  from 
I'unis  to  Senegambia ;  w  bile  as  to  her  naval 
bases,  we  shall  see  Gibraltar  watched  by 
Tangier  and  possibly  Ceuta:  .Malta  by  Tou- 
lon and  Oran,  and  Cyprus  and  Kgjpt  by 
Bizerta. 


RESOURCEFUL  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

BY  JOHN   BARRETT. 

(Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the   American  Rcpubhcs.) 


npHE  best  way  to  understand  or  stud}-  any 
section  of  this  world  which  may  be 
little  known  is  to  locate  it  on  the  map  clearly 
and  then  make  comparisons  as  to  its  size  with 
sections  better  known. 

Central  America  is  sometimes  described  as 
all  that  portion  of  the  North-American  con- 
tinent lying  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Atrato  rivers;  the  former  dividing  Mex- 
ico from  the  United  States  and  the  latter 
forming  practically  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Panama  and  Colombia.  Politically, 
however,  it  comprehends  the  five  independ- 
ent states  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  In  the 
order  named,  they  lie  directly  south  and  east 
of  Mexico,  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Salvador  is  the  only  one 
of  the  five  that  borders  solely  on  the  Pacific, 
or  that  has  not  shores  washed  bv  both  waters. 


As  the  average  newspaper  reader  sees  the 
names  of  these  republics  mentioned  in  the 
dispatches  he  thinks  of  them  as  indefinitely 
existing  somewhere  to  the  distant  south  of 
the  United  States.  He  believes  that  they  are 
nearer  Mexico  than  Patagonia,  but  he  hesi- 
tates before  he  goes  on  record  to  that  effect. 
In  fact,  all  these  countries,  grouped  as 
Central  America,  are  so  close  at  hand  that 
they  are  within  a  few  days'  steaming  of  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  or  Galveston.  They  are 
much  nearer  geographically  to  our  gulf 
coast  than  Panama,  w  hich,  on  account  of  the 
advertising  it  has  enjoyed  from  the  canal, 
now  seems  only  a  iew  hours  from  New  York. 
Panama,  as  it  looks  on  the  map,  should  be- 
long to  Central  America, — it  certainly  is 
not  part  of  South  America.  Ha\ing  for- 
merly been  a  portion  of  Colombia,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  in  South  America  proper, 
it  naturally  has  never  been  classed 
as  belcjnging  to  Central  or  North 
America. 

AI'I'ROACFirS    TO    CENTRAL    AMERICA. 

A  Strong  infiiicnce  that  has  worked 
to  make  Central  America  seem  far 
awa)  has  been  the  necessity,  in  the 
past,  of  reaching  the  different  capitals 
or  principal  cities  either  hy  sailing 
from   San   Krancisco  on   a   joiirnev  oc- 
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cup\infr  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  down 
the  Pacific  Coast  past  Mexico,  or  by  crossin<i 
the  Istlimus  of  Panama  and  proceedinji  north, 
i  he  physical  conformation  of  Central  Amer- 
ica is  such  that  the  hij:;h  and  accessible  lands 
suitable  for  cities  and  the  better  classes  of 
population  are  much  nearer  the  Pacific  Ocean 
than  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  shores  and 
the  interior  facinjj;  on  the  latter  sea  are 
generally  low,  and,  until  recently,  when 
banana  cultivation  began  to  open  them  to 
the  world,  they  were  a  wild,  swampy,  mos- 
quito junjjle. 

The  h\v  railroads  have  started   from  the 
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I'acific  Coast  and  wound  their  way  to  the  cap- 
itals and  commercial  centers,  but  now  rapid 
proj^ress  is  beinj:  maile  toward  rail  connec- 
tions w  ith  the  Caribbean  side.  Costa  Rica  is 
already  well  provided  in  this  respect,  and  its 
beautiful  capital  of  San  Jose  is  easily  reached 
in  a  da\'s  ride  through  impressive  scenery 
from  Port  Limon.  Guatemala  hopes  to  have 
its  railroad  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  com- 
pleted next  fall.  Nicarajiua  is  planninjj;  a  line 
that  will  connect  the  Caribbean  Sea  with  its 
jzreat  interior  lake,  while  Honduras  has  be- 
gun a  road  that  is  destined  to  provide  an  ap- 
proach on  the  same  side  to  Tegucigalpa.  In 
a  few  years  it  should  be  possible  to  cross  by 
rail  each  Central-American  country  from 
sea  to  sea.  An  era  of  continued  peace,  w  hich 
ought  to  be  at  liand,  would  see  this  desired 
condition  of  communication  soon  accom- 
plished. 

C().MI'\RATI\  K    SI/.L    OF    CKNTRAI--AM  KRICA  V 
STATES. 

\  cry  tew  people  have  a  correct  impression 
of  the  size  of  Central  America  as  a  whole  or 
of  its  states,  taken  separately.  California 
seems  like  a  large  State.  It  extends  770 
miles  aliing  the  Pacific  and  has  an  extreme 
width  of  375  miles.  If  California  were  laid 
end  for  end  on  Central  America  it  would 
C(ner  it  w  ith  the  exception  of  Salvador,  which 
is  just  the  size  of  New  Jersey  and  (Kcupies  a 
little  over  "jooo  square  miles.  Stated  in  an- 
other way.  if  Central  America  were  lifted  up 
bodilv  and  laid  down  on  our  Atlantic  Coast 
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it  would  just  hide  all  New  F^njiland,  New 
\'ork,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  In 
short,  it  has  a  combined  area  of  approximately 
167,000  square  miles.  Individually,  aside 
from  Salvador,  already  mentioned,  the  states 
could  be  compared  as  follows:  Honduras  to 
Pennsylvania,  4SXXX)  square  miles;  Guate- 
mala to  Mississippi,  47,000;  Nicarajrua  to 
New  York,  49,000;  Costa  Rica  to  Vermont 
and   New  Hampshire,   i8,fxx). 

Data  as  to  the  population  of  these 
states  arc  somewhat  contradictory,  but 
the  official  fijfures  given  to  the  Inter- 
national Hureau  of  American  Republics 
by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  these 
countries  at  Washington  arc  here  used. 
Guatemala  heads  the  list  with  l,.s64,678  peo- 
ple. Then  comes  Salvadr»r,  with  i,<k)6,848; 
Honduras,  with  543,741;  Nicaragua,  with 
423,200,  and  0)»ta  Rica,  with  331,340, 
— a  grand  tf)tal  of  3,671,807.  This 
nearly  rxrrrds  that  of  cither  Texas  or  Ten- 
nrsscr,  and  is  aUiut  twice  that  of  California. 
Such  a  population  should  disabuse  the  minds 

of  -- • ' -    •■     •'    '  ^Vnfral  America  is  a 

s|.  ini\.    Of  course,  there 

are  considerable   p<irtion«  of   the   low   lands 

It  I  I  1  •       1        t    * 


manner,  !)>it  on  the  plateaus  and  higher  tec- 


tions  of  the  interior  are  cities  and  towns  of 
advanced  civilization,  with  up-to-date  fea- 
tures (jf  municipal  life,  and  an  afiricultural 
population  that  leaves  little  valuable  land 
unoccupied. 

CONDITIONS    or    POPULATION    AM)    1)1  AKI.OP- 
MENT. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  the  man  who  has  not 
studied  Central  America  to  learn  that  Sal- 
vador, with  only  ~ix)o  square  miles,  has  more 
than  1,000,000  inhabitants.  This  indicates  a 
density  of  population  far  greater  than  that 
of  New  Hampshire  or  Wrmont,  and  means 
that  there  arc  not  many  "  deserted  farms  " 
for  sale  in  Salvador!  Guatemala,  with  an 
increasing  population  that,  since  the  last  cen- 
sus, has  probably  now  reached  nearly  l,5(X>,- 
(XX),  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  land  of  untrav- 
erscd  jimgle,  for  the  density  of  population  is 
greater  than  that  of  I>ouisI;ma.  Honduras 
has  the  largrst  area  of  unused  co(uitr\,  with 
Nicaragua  next,  but  the  development  of  the 
banana  industry  and  the  detnand  for  valuable 
timber  grow  n  in  the  low  interior  sections  are 
desfifu'd  to  make  '-very  unknown  part  accessi- 
ble and  open  to  exploitation. 

T*Ki  strong  emphasis  rjfuiol  be  |)l.i(  rd  r)n 
the  varied  liches  and  pfjssibilities  of  these 
five  repnblicn.     Taken  as  a  whole,  they  pmi- 
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sess  more  apricultiiral  and  timber  wealth  than 
mining  potentialities,  but  they  are  devclopintj 
rapidly  alonj;  all  three  lines  in  a  way  to 
prove  that  they  have  not  been  appreciated 
heretofore,  either  in  Kurope  or  in  the  I'nited 
States. 

1  he  number  of  recent  disturbances  in  Cen- 
tral America  has  j:iven  the  impression  abroad 
that  tliese  nations  are  rdways  in  a  state  of 
strife,  and  iicnce  that  commerce  and  material 
progress  have  little  to  encourage  them.  A 
consideration,  ho\\c\cr.  of  the  figures  of  their 
foreign  trade  witl)  the  world  at  large,  and 
with  the  United  States  in  particular,  demon- 
strates that  despite  warlike  struggles  at  fre- 
quent intervals  they  have  time  and  money  to 
do  a  very  fai'-  business  w  ith  the  outside  world. 

CLIMATIC    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

People  are  always  asking:  What  is  the 
climate  of  Central  America;  is  it  not  un- 
favorable to  Nortli  Americans  or  to  per- 
sons   accustomed    to    a    temperate    climate? 

Were  the  entire  area  of  Central  America  sim-  mflfsquito   districts,    it   is   wonderful    what   a 

ilar  to  the  paft  along  the  Caribbean  coast.  I  change  can  be  wrought  bw  clearing  awa\-  the 

should  be  inclined  to  speak  disparaging!)-  of  jungle,    providing    good    sewerage    and    pure 

it,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  large  sec-  water,   and   generally  developing  a  sanitary 

tions  are  located  either  at  such  an  altitude  or  environment.    Then,  the  terrors  of  excessive 

in  such  relation  to  pre\ailing  w  inds  that  the  heat  seem  to  disappear  and  the  tropics  become 

temperature  seldom  becomes  too  hot  for  ordi-  a  source  of  delight. 

nary  comfort,  and  never  too  cold.     Even  in  What  has  been   done  at   Panama  can   be 

the  lower  and  so-called  fever,  malarial,  and  duplicated  everj-where  in  Central  America  if 

the   same   methods   are 
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employed, 
hardly     a 
forbidding 
(Guatemala, 
Salvador, 


There  is 
depressing, 
port  of 
Honduras, 
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icaragua. 
and  Costa  Rica  which 
could  not  be  made 
healthy  and  habitable 
for  foreigners  if  a  well- 
ilcveloped  plan  for 
sanitation  were  carrieii 
to  complete  execution. 
This  is  sure  to  come 
some  day,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  whole 
so-called  "  Mosquito 
Coast  "  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Carib- 
bean shore  of  Central 
America  will  be  busy 
with  prosperous  com- 
m  e  r  c  i  a  1  entrepots, 
which,  in  turn,  will 
be    connected    bv    rail- 
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roads  with  all  parrs  of  the  hitherto  impen- 
etrable jungle,  as  Avell  as  with  the  moun- 
tain capitals  and  towns.  In  fact,  I  look  to 
see,  during  the  next  twent}"  years,  a  trans- 
form.ation  in  Central  America  which  will  as- 
tonish the  world  and  make  it  difficult  to 
realize  that,  in  1907,  it  was  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  terra  incognita. 

HOW  TO  REACH    CENTR.AL-AMERICAX    CITIES. 

The  quer>-  is  often  propounded  to.  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  American  Republics: 
How  does  a  visitor  go  to  the  principal  cities 
cf  Central  America,  and  what  are  the  condi- 
tions of  travel  ?  The  best  wa>"  to-day  to 
reach  Guatemala  City,  the  capital  of  Guate- 
mala; San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Salvador: 
Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras,  and 
Managua,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  is  either 
by  the  way  of  Panama  and  the  Pacific  or  by 
San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific,  except  that 
the  new  rail  route  across  the  isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec  may  presently  provide  connections 
that  will  be  quicker  than  the  route  via  San 
Francisco  or  Panama.  San  Jose,  the  capital 
f.f  Costa  Rica,  has  direct  rail  connections  with 
Port  Limon,  on  the  Caribbean  shore,  and  will 
sfjon  have  a  through  railroad  to  Punta  Arenas 
on  the  Pacific  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  The  port  of 
Guatemala  City  is  the  town  of  San  Jose,  from 
which  a  railroad  runs  to  the  capital.  The 
line  from  the  Caribbeari,  soon  to  be  com- 
pleted, begins  at  Puerto  Barrios.     Northwest- 
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ern  Guatemala  is  reached  through  the  ports 
of  Ocos  and  Champerico,  and  a  railroad  ex- 
tends from  the  latter  place  to  several  impor- 
tant towns  of  the  interior.  The  principal 
port  of  Salvador  is  Acajutla,  from  which  a 

railroad  carries  one,  in 
five  hours,  to  the  city 
of  San  Salvador.  From 
La  Libertad  there  is 
a  fair  mountain  road, 
but  it  has  been  little 
used  since  the  railway 
was  completed. 

Tilt'  capit.'il  of  I  lon- 
(luras  has  its  port  at 
Ainapala,  on  the  Pa- 
cific (lulf  of  Fonscca, 
and  a  good  macadam- 
ized road  extends  from 
San  Loren/.o  to  Te- 
gucigalpa, on  which 
automobiles  arc  oper- 
ated. A  railroad  is 
plaiuH'd  and  partly 
((instructed  to  connect 
I  rgucigalpa  not  only 
u  itii  the  (  lulf  of  I'\)n- 
srca,  but  also  with 
Piirrto  Cortcz,  on  the 
Caribbean    (lull    of 
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Honduras.  Wlu-n  these  roads  will  be  coT»- 
pU'ted  is,  however,  uncertain.  The  thief  port 
(if  Nicarajrua  is  Corinto,  on  the  PaciHc  side. 
From  this  port,  a  railroad  runs  to  Manajrua, 
and  thence  to  Granada,  on  Lake  Nicaragua. 

PRECAUTIONS   FOR  TRAVELERS. 

The  capital  towns  of  the  Central-Amer: 
can  repuhlics  varj'  in  population,  hut  all  pro- 
vide hotels  and  clubs  that  are  comfortable. 
New  \  ork  and  Paris  hostelries  do  not 
abound,  as  there  is  no  demand  for  them,  but 
unless  a  man  is  a  chronic  "  kicker  "  he  need 
not  be  unhappy  in  his  Central-American  sur- 
roundingif.  Whoever  goes  there  should  be 
provided  with  an  abundance  of  light  cloth- 
ing, such  as  w  hite  duck,  brown  khaki,  or  thin 
flannel.  He  must  guard  against  the  sun  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  should  wear,  un- 
less he  carries  an  umbrella,  a  pith  hat  or 
some  kind  of  sun  helmet.  After  the  sim  is 
well  down,  the  air  cools  of^  immediately,  .ind 
the  tn'ghts  are  generally  cool.  Except  m  '■iie 
higher  altitudes,  a  mcjsquito  net  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  no  traveler  along  the  coast  or 
in  the  low  interior  should  be  caught  without 
one.     If  an\'  time  is  spent  in  this  section,  it  is 


also  well  to  take  regular  doses  of  quinine,  ac- 
cording to  one's  capacity  or  health,  in  order 
to  guaril  against  malaria.  ()rdinary  care 
should  also  be  exercised  in  the  kind  of  food 
consumed,  and  even  more  care  in  the  kind 
of  water  that  is  drunk. 

I  do  not  wish  to  frighten  anybody  or  make 
it  appear  that  there  is  any  particular  danger 
while  traveling  in  these  countries.  I  de>ire 
rather  to  make  a  few  simple  suggestions, 
which,  if  followed,  will  make  travel  and  life 
there  more  safe  and  agreeable.  As  to  myself, 
I  can  say  that  during  many  years'  residence 
as  United  States  Minister  in  different  tropi- 
cal countries  of  the  Orient  and  America,  in- 
cluding a  year  at  Panama  (before  it  w  a> 
n^adc  healthy  and  sanitary  through  the  great 
work  of  Colonel  Gorgas),  I  never  experi- 
enced a  day's  sickness  from  any  kind  of  trop- 
ical complaint.  I  exercised  common-sense 
care  of  myself,  and  nothing  more.  To-day,  I 
visit  the  heart  of  the  tropics  with  far  less  hcsi- 
t..:^i()n   than    I   do   New  England   in   winter. 

TRADE,  COMMERCE,  AND  FINANCIAL  STATUS. 

1  hat  this  discussion  of  Central  America 
may  contain  some  exact  information  about  i;s 
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traJc,  commerce,  and  general  business,  the 
latest  st^ti^tics  anJ  fifjures,  prepared  in  the 
International  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
of  which  the  writer  is  the  director,  are  given 
in  summarized  form.  The  total  foreign 
commerce,  exports  and  imports,  of  the  five 
republics  amounted  last  year  to  the  consid- 
erable total  of  556,1 3.^,ocx).  Of  this,  exports 
were  5.j2,l7r>,fxx>  and  imports  *>2j,</}3,cxx), 
or  a  favorable  balance  of  nearly  $10,000,000. 
The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  above 
trade  is  interesting  to  note,  because  it  aver- 
aged abciut  half.  The  total  was  $26,376,000, 
of  which  cxp<jrts  to  the  United  States  were 
$l4,'y92,orx>,  and  imp^jrts  from  the  I'nitcd 
Starrs  $1  i,j84,(j«jo. 

'laking  each  countr>'  in  turn  for  the  pur- 
po<»c  of  providing  a«rnrafr  and  spec  i fie  inf«)r- 
mation,  it  is  notrti  that  the  total  tra<lr  of 
(iiiatemala  with  the  world  is  $15,082,^)00, 
of  which  $^>.844.orx)  are  imports  and  $8,238,- 
rxx)  are  rxp*»rt*.  Of  this,  thr  portion  lA  the 
United  Sfatrs  is  $5,582,o««),  dividrd  as  fol- 
lows: Impfirts,  $2,7o7/)Oo;  exports,  $2,875,- 
or».     'Hir  budget  for   \'yiift-ii'j  estimates  thr 


revenues  of  the  government  at  $25,000,000. 

Salva(it>r  enjoys  a  foreign  comiiuMve  of 
$9,986,ocx:),  divided  into  exports  of  $5,640,- 
(XX)  and  imports  of  $4,346.(XX1.  The  share 
of  the  United  States  is  $2,580,000,  with  ex- 
ports of  $i,225,o<x)  and  imports  of  $i,355i- 
000.  The  annual  budget  for  1906-07  esti- 
mates  the   national    revenues  at  $8,644,2<)S. 

Honduras  (.oiiducts  an  external  trade  uitli 
the  world  of  $7,857,000,  of  which  exports 
are  $5,564,(xx)  and  imports  $2,293,(XX). 
The  United  Stares'  proportion  of  rliis  trade 
is  valued  at  $6,322,0(X>,  or  nnuli  the  largest 
part,  of  which  exports  to  the  United  States 
are  $4,6^2.(xx)  anil  imports  therefrom 
$1  ,f !</),( KM).  The  last  budget  places  the  reve- 
nues at  $3,043,o(X).  Although  the  foreign 
debt  is  heavy,  Honduras  has  marvelous  re- 
v)urces,  which,  d<-ve|f)ped,  will  rnablc  her  to 
meet   her  obligations. 

Nicaragua's  foreign  conuuerce  reaches  a 
total  of  $7,l28,rMH),  of  which  $  <,<>if>,(H  x> 
rrpreM-nts  exjwirrs,  an«l  isi,,H}l,i'nn)  imports. 
Of  these,  the  share  of  the  United  Srares  is 
nearly    half,    as    the    roral     is    $3.757.<xk}, 
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with  exports  at  $2,o89.0(X5  and  imports  at 
$1,668,000.  riie  annual  income  for  fjov- 
ernnient  expenses  is  about  $20,oo(J,(XX). 
Nicarajiua  }j;ives  every  evidence  of  beinj^ 
on  the  hijz;huay  to  great  material  projrress, 
and  is  offering  exceptional  opportunities 
for  the  investment  of  capital  in  both  min- 
ing and  agriculture.  Great  public  improve- 
ments are  also  contemplated  that  will  add 
much   to  the   prosperity  of  the  country. 

Although  Costa  Rica  ranks  fourth  in  area 
among  the  Central-American  republics,  she 
stands  a  good  second  in  foreign  trade.  This 
amounted,  in  I9C)6,  to  the  large  sum  of  $16,- 
0(K),()(H),  of  which  the  exports  were  518,802,- 
0(X)  and  imports  $7,278,000.  The  United 
States  shareti  to  the  extent  of  about  half,  or 
$8,i35,ocK),  with  exports  and  imports,  re- 
spectively, at  $4,171,000  and  $3,964,000. 
'J  he    revenue    for    1906- '07    is   estimated   at 

$.^,372, 795- 

Kverybody  who  visits  Costa  Rica  carries 
away  a  good  impression  and  has  great  con- 
fidence in  its  future.  The  banana  business 
has  grown  to  such  size  that  it  has  become  a 
decided  source  of  wealth  to  the  country  and 
people.  Mining  has  not  been  conducted  on 
a  large  scale,  but  considerable  mineral  wealth 
is  believetl  to  exist  in  the  mountains. 


I'RINCII'AI.  I'RODUCTS  SOLD  AND  BOUGHT. 

The  character  of  the  trade  of  Central 
America  u  ith  the  world  and  with  the  United 
States  can  be  best  appreciated  by  noting  some 
of  the  prindpal  articles  which  are  exported 
and  imported.  Central  Americans  sell  abroad 
coffee,  bananas,  rubber,  cacao,  dyewoods, 
valuable  lumber,  like  mahogany  and  other 
cabinet  woods,  hides  and  skins,  rice,  sugar, 
indigo,  balsam,  tobacco,  and  minerals.  They 
buy  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  machinery,  rail- 
way, electric  and  mining  outfits,  wheat  flour, 
drugs,  and  medicines,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, sacks  for  export  of  coffee  and  fruit, 
canned  provisions,  and  a  host  of  lesser  arti- 
cles. The  list  is  long  enough  to  show  that 
there  are  great  opp<jrtunities  in  Central 
America  for  the  manufacturers  and  exporters 
of  the  United  States  if  they  will  make  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  exploit  it  along  legitimate  lines. 
As  this  trade  will  next  year  reach  a  total 
valuation  of  $60,000,000,  it  should  be  care- 
fully  investigated   by  all    those   interesteil. 

The  principal  centers  of  trade  and  indus- 
try in  Central  America  include  (luatemala 
City,  which  has  96,000  people;  Coban, 
Toonicapan,  and  Quezaltenango.  in  (luate- 
mala,  with  about  25,000  each;  Tegucigalpa 
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with  about  34.000,  and  Comayagua  with 
10,000.  in  Honduras;  Leon  with  6o,ooo, 
Granada  with  ..io.ooo,  and  Managua  with 
25,000.  in  Nicaraeua;  San  Salvador  with 
60,000,  and  Santa  Ana  with  48.000,  in  Sal- 
vador, and  San  Jose  with  25,000,  Heredia 
with  10.000.  and  Limon  with  7000,  in  Costa 
Rica.  Many  of  these  towns  are  also  seats 
of  notable  institutions  of  learning,  such  as 
the  schools  of  law  and  medicine  at  Guate- 
mala Cit}",  the  Institute  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Science  at  Tegucigalpa,  the  Na- 
tional University  at  San  Salvador,  the 
schools  of  law.  medicine,  and  pharmacy  at 
Managua  and  Leon,  and  the  schools  of  law 
and  medicine  in  San  Jose. 

If  any  one  assum.es  that  because  there  are 
occasional  revolutions  in  Central  America 
and  the  clim.ate  is  somewhat  tropical,  there  is 
not  a  considerable  element  of  highly  educated 
and  refined  m.en  and  women  in  the  chief 
cities  and  towns,  he  labors  under  great  error. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  well-to-do  people 
have  traveled  abroad  and  send  their  sons  or 
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men,  who  are  well  known  throughout  all 
Latin  America  and  who  are  becoming 
better  known  in  the  United  States.  The 
society  found  by  the  visitor  in  the  Central- 
American  capitals  is  always  more  interest- 
ing and  cultured  than  he  expects  to  meet 
before  he  has  acquired  familiarity  with 
actual  conditions.  (niatemala  City,  for 
instance,  is  a  remarkable  capital,  with 
ncarl\  100,000  people,  which  will  become 
a  popular  point  for  travelers  and  tour- 
ists from  the  United  States  when  the  I'an- 
.American  Railroad  or  the  new  line  from  the 
Caribbean  sl;ore  is  completed.  in  fact, 
Ciuatemala  has  a  splendid  future  before  it, 
but  the  world  has  only  recently  begim  to 
appreciate  its  resources  and  possibilities. 
Much  might  also  be  saiti  of  the  conditions 
and  attractions  of  the  other  Central- Amcri 
can  capitals,  like  San  J«)se,  Managua,  Teguci 
galpa,  and  San  Salvador,  but  (here  is  not 
space  in  this  brief  article. 


IZAIvCO  VOIXAWO,    AALVADOM. 


RENKFITS   OF    AN    INTKRCONTINKNT  \  r.    KAII. 

fJaijglit'f'.  to  the   Lnifrd  States  ami   huropr 

ff»r    '  nal    advantaurii    in    addition    to        No  matter  how  many  steamship  lines  may 

rhrir  \nnr  '  country  ha«>  pni-  be    put    in    operation    between    the     Pacific  , 

ducrd     wrifri,.     ,  ,  \m>c\s,    n»»vrli-»tH,  (iiilf.    and    Atlantic     ports    <»<     the     Inited 

jumtj,  dtKtorsand  ,.  a%  well  a*  »tatcv  States   and    Central    Airerica.    the    principal 
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cities  and  points  of  tliis  section  of  the 
North-American  continent  will  never  be 
reached  rapidlj  and  by  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple until  the  Pan-American  Railway  system 
is  constructed  from  Mexico  down  throujjh 
(luatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicarajjua. 
and  Costa  Rica  to  Panama.  The  line  now 
reaches  practically  to  the  border  of  (luate- 
mala,  and  there  are  no  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties in  connecting  it  with  the  small  systems 
already  in  operation,  or  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, in  these  different  states.  If  the  move- 
ment which  has  been  so  strongly  urged  by  ex- 
Senator  Henry  Ci.  Davis,  of  West  \'irgitu"a, 
and  which  has  been  approved  by  the  different 
Pan-American  Conferences,  is  carried  to  a 
consummation,  it  w  ill  be  one  of  the  greatest 
forward  steps  to  I'an-American  unity.  In 
ten  \ears,  it  should  be  possible  for  a  traveler 
to  start  out  from  New  \  ork  and  make  the 
journey  to  each  of  the  Central-American 
capitals  in  comfortable  Pullman  trains. 

For  3(X1  \ears  Central  America  was  under 
Spanish  authority,  beginning  with  the  in- 
vasion (if  Pedro  and  Jorge  de  Alvarado  on 
the  north  and  (lil  (lon/.ales  de  Avila  on  the 
south.  The  former  came  down  from  Mexi- 
co just  before  the  latter  came  up  from  Pana- 


ma, taking  possession  of  what  is  now  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua.  For  long  years.  Central 
America  was  known  as  the  Kingdom  of 
(Guatemala,  w  ith  governors  appointetl  by  the 
Spanish  (lovernment.  After  their  independ- 
ence was  consummated  in  the  year  1821, 
and,  until  1847,  these  countries  remained  as 
f)ne  republic.  Since  they  separated  there  have 
been  various  efforts  to  unite  them  again  into 
one  nation,  but  none  of  these  has  been  com- 
pletely successful. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  A.MERIC.W  REPUBLICS. 

The  International  liureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  in  Washington,  which  has  the 
twofold  purpose  of  developing  commerce  and 
trade  and  of  promoting  better  relations  and 
closer  acquaintance  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  \\'estern  Henu'sphere,  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  inquiries  from  the  readers  of  the 
Ri  VIEW  OF  Rivii.ws  about  the  resources,  pos- 
sibilities, and  general  ilcvelopment  of  the  Cen- 
tral-American republics  which  maybe  suggest- 
ed by  this  brief  tiescription,  while  the  able 
nu'ru'sters  in  \\'ashington  and  consuls-general 
in  New  ^  ork  City  of  these  countries  are  al- 
ways ready  to  consider  legitimate  and  serious 
questions  from  those  who  may  be  interested. 


A   YEAR    OF    DELAYED    HARVESTS. 


'T'HE  first  half  of  1907  will  be  notable  in 
agricultural    annals    for    its    unseason- 
able   weather,    the    uncertainty    of    its    crop 
outlook,  its  delayed  harvests. 

Naturally  the  present  harvest  interest  of 
the  United  States  concerns  wheat,  now  being 
gathered  over  the  southern  half  of  approxi- 
mately 45,000,000  acres  sown  in  this  coun- 
try to  that  cereal,  and  which  shares  with  corn 
the  precedence  among  farm  products  in 
America.  Further,  it  is  of  wheat  alone  that 
production  estimate  can  be  made  at  this  date. 

OLD-WORLD  HARVEST  DISCOUR.AGEMEXT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season 
unfavorable  conditions  were  manifest,  not 
alone  in  America  but  to  some  degree  in  all 
the  Old-World  grain-raising  area.  In  cen- 
tral Russia  and  the  Uanubian  provinces  the 
wheat-plant  had  been  damaged ;  Germany 
reported  wheat  suffering  from  winter  kill- 
ing; southern  Russia  and  the  Balkan  states 
had  late  seeding  and  lessened  acreage  because 
of  excessive  rains;  interior  France  gave  dis- 
couraging bulletins;  parts  of  Bulgaria  told 
of  the  severest  winter  effects  in  forty  years, 
while  bad  weather  lessened  India's  promise. 
Argentina  alone  seemed  satisfied  with  crop- 
sowing  operations. 

European  crop  news  became*  more  favor- 
able in  mid-June,  when  needed  rains  broke 
droughts  in  Russia  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe,  but  the  wheat  situation  continued 
below  normal. 

In  America  two  compelling  factors  have 
greatly  influenced  the  yield :  The  northward 
movement  of  the  "  green  bug,"  or  grain 
!ou<ie,  and  the  southward-reaching  line  of 
killing  frost  at  an  unprecedentedly  late  datr. 

THE    "  CREEN-BLC  "    R/WAGES. 

As  early  as  March,  a  month  marked  by 
exceptionally  high  temperature  throughout 
the  .Middle- West  grain-belt,  the  "green 
bug's  "  ravages  were  reported  from  northern 
'IVxas.  with  the  pest,  fostered  by  the  earl\ 
opened  spring,  rapidly  working  into  ()kla 
homa.  By  April  it  had  reached  Kansas  am! 
was  damaging  the  v»uthrrn  counties  of  that 
State.  A  campaign  of  extermination  was 
begun  by  the  rntomoh»gital  department  of 
Kanftas  University,  assisted  by  millers,  grain 
dealer*,  and  commercial  clubs.    Over  I2,fxx) 


boxes  of  parasite  enemies  of  the  grain  louse 
were  distributed  in  seventy  counties  where 
need  was  greatest.  This  agency,  together 
with  the  unfavorable  weather  of  May, 
checked  the  main  army's  northward  progress, 
but  not  until  it  had  damaged  seriously  the 
southern  portion  of  the  winter-wheat  area, 
particularly  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  south- 
ern Kansas,  where  thousands  of  acres  were 
totally  destroyed.  It  infested  similarly 
southeastern  Colorado,  where  in  early  June 
farmers  plowed  under  much  wheat  because  of 
injur}'  to  the  plant.  Southern  Nebraska  also 
at  this  date  was  reporting  impairment  of 
wheat  from  the  insect's  inroads.  Ohio  and 
Indiana  about  this  time  noted  its  presence  in 
oat-fields,  and  it  was  reported  on  the  western 
edge  of  Missouri. 

The  "  green  bug  "  is  an  importation,  first 
described  in  Italy  in  1852.  In  1884  it  was 
found  in  Maryland,  though  not  in  damaging 
numbers.  In  1890  it  appeared  in  Indiana, 
devastating  the  oats  in  some  counties.  It  also 
in  that  year  infested  Southern  wheat-fieldj 
and  was  recognized  as  a  pest,  its  operations 
reaching  north  to  latitude  39°  30'.  In  1901 
it  appeared  in  Texas,  lessening  materially  the 
crop  yields.  Then  it  created  no  anxiety  until 
the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  of  the  winter 
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of    iqoO-y   broLij^lu   it   into  renewed   general 
activity. 

LATE  FROSTS  IN  SPRING. 

While  this  injury  was  progressing  north- 
ward, the  lowest  spring  temperature  on  rec- 
ord was  reaching  down  toward  the  Gulf  in 
lines  that  surprised  and  discouraged  farm 
managers.  Ordinarily,  mid-April  ends  the 
frost  damage  in  tlie  Western  wheat-belt. 
This  year  freezing  temperature  came  as  late 
as -May  27  over  a  large  portion  of  that  area; 
June  2  recorded  the  lowest  average  tempern- 
ture  of  any  June  day  in  the  books,  w  hiic  thi- 
average  for  April  and  May  was  below  th* 
average  of  those  months  in  any  previous  sea- 
son, r.ven  in  the  South  crop  experts  declare 
tl'.e  season  to  have  been  the  most  "  bnck- 
■  ard  "  since  1855.  The  frost-line  on  May 
7  dipped  ilown  to  the  very  edge  of  Oklaho- 
r-a,  overlapping  the  northward  mo\ement  of 
tie  grain  louse.  One  niglit\  low  temperature 
"il  over  5(X).cxx)  acres  of  wheat  in  Kansas 

.  ;  r  effect  of  this  delay  in  summer's  ap- 
prrach  was  twofojti:  First,  the  winter-wheat 
acreage,  w  hich  reaches  as  far  north  as  middle 
Nebraska,  was  retarded  in  growth,  and  by 
the  fin:d  shock  on  Ma>-  27  was  greatly  im- 
paired in  the  heading  process;  second,  spring- 


wheat  seeding  in  the  Uakotas  and  in  the  rap- 
idly growing  wheat  territory  of  Western 
Canada  was  held  back  to  an  untimely  .date. 
Tlie  increased  area  of  Western  Canada 
farms,  however,  may  ofifset  to  some  extent 
the  deficiency  in  condition,  though  last  year's 
total  of  ]20,ooc),(>X)  bushels  is  only  to  be 
reached  by  very  favorable  conditions  hence- 
forth. 

SPECULATIVE  MARKETS*   FLUCTUATIONS. 

Speculative  markets  reflected  weather  va- 
garies in  rapiilly  rising  grain  prices.  July 
wheat  options  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  Cit>- 
w  ere  quoted : 


Knnsn<i  Pit  v. 
Miirch  l.l T.-.t*.     ■ 


■i:!? 


April    1 71.1 

.\|.rll    I.". 

Mi!.v    1 7.v; 

Mn>     1  •"• KtSV, 

May  -I <i:ii/, 

.June  12 H\\ 


Chloapi. 

M', 

'XV  . 
lop  . 


The  realization,  on  May  21,  of  the  far- 
mer's dream  of  "  dollar  wheat  "  followed  a 
week  of  pessimistic  reports  of  damage  from 
frost  and  bugs, — but  it  vanislied  w  hen'  early 
June  rains  and  sunshine  in  part  had  dissi- 
pated the  anxiety. 

I  he  Government  report  on  June  10  was 
awaited  with  intere.  t.  The  average  condi- 
tion of  winter  wheat  in  the  United  Stntes  on 
June   I   was  given  as  77.4,  as  compared  with 
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82.9  a  month  previous ;  82.7  on  June  i .  1 906 ; 
85.5  on  June  i.  1905,  and  a  ten-year  average 
of  8 1. 1.  The  first  report  of  the  season  on 
spring  wheat  was  made,  showing  an  average 
condition  of  88.7,  as  compared  with  93.4  at 
the  corresponding  date  last  year ;  93.7  on 
June  I,  1905,  and  a  ten-year  average  of  93.3. 

EXPORT  DEMAXD  AND  CHAXGES. 

This  report  indicates  a  probable  winter- 
wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  of  381,000,- 

000  bushels,  compared  with  492,000,000 
bushels  last  year;  of  spring  wheat,  255,000,- 
000,  compared  with  242,000,000  last  year, 
making  a  shortage  of  100,000,000  bushels 
compared  with  last  year.  The  six-year  period 
shows : 

Bushels. 

1  f»07 GUi.OOO.tiOO 

1006 735.000.000 

if»0-"i oici. 000.000 

ir»o4 ."..">•_'. 000. 000 

ItHj:! (!.i7.000.0ilo 

Vjtyi 670,000,000 

London  authorities  state  that  the  European 
wheat  shortage  this  year  will  be  at  least 
120.000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  even  if  Russia  should  raise  as  much  as 
in  1906,  which  is  considered  possible.  With 
100,000,000  bushels  shortage  in  the  United 
States  and  20,000,000  bushels  deficiency  in 
Canada,  a  possible  result  of  the  month-late 


seeding  season,  with  a  similar  loss  in  India, 
probably  offset  by  minor  wheat  countries  and 
Argentina,  and  allowing  other  producers 
whose  condition  is  yet  in  doubt  approximate- 
ly the  same  yields  as  last  year,  we  shall  have 
for  the  world's  production  in  1907: 

Bushels. 

Europe   1.720.000.000 

North    .\merica 743.OOO.000 

South    America 1 02.000.000 

Other   rountries .")40.000,000 


Total 3,165,000,000 

While  this  is  practically  the  same  yield  as 
:.903,  and  considerably  larger  than  the  crops 
of  1900,  1901,  or  1902,  it  means  that  there 
is  now  a  prospect  for  a  possible  240,000,000 
bushels  shortage  in  the  world's  crop,  as  com- 
pared with  the  harvest  of  1906. 

GROWIXG  HOME  COXSUMPTIOX. 

The  significance  of  this  is  the  probability' 
that  the  production  in  this  country  may  easily 
prove  insufficient  for  a  year's  normal  con- 
sumption, necessitating  a  drain  on  reserve 
stocks  and  consequently  higher  prices  for  the 
coming  twelve  months.  Europe  has  been 
drawing  off  American  wheat  since  August, 
1906.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  Europe  took  66,000,000  bushels,  as 
against  32,000,000  for  the  preceding  year. 
For  the  full  fiscal  year  the  exports  of  wheat. 


"'•AOt  u.^TKS  or  Kfu.is(i  KnoftTs  \s  Tiir  M-m.si.  OK  1907. 
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iiicludiiifj  flour  in  ti^rnis  oi  wlicat.  u  ill  aLjfzre- 
^atc  about  1 40,(X>o,0(X)  bushels,  a^iainst  98,- 
(XXJ.ooo  in  the  fiscal  year  190O  and  44XKX),- 
000  in   1905. 

J  hese  fijjures  suggest  that  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  contribute  to  the  bread- 
stuff supply  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
is  still  considerable  in  years  of  normal  crops, 
notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the  consuming 
population  and  the  drift  of  emigration  from 
the  agricultural  area  to  the  manufacturing 
centers. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
from  last  year's  record-breaking  crop  Ameri- 
can farmers  had  on  hand  March  i.  206,600,- 
(XX)  bushels,  or  46,000,000  bushels  more  than 
in  March,  1906;  95,000,000  bushels  more 
than  in  1905,  and  by  far  the  largest  quantity 
in  two  decades.  This  should  make  up  for 
considerable  deficiency. 

WHEAT    SHORTAGE    AXD    PROSPERITY. 

The  economic  relation  of  a  wheat  shortage 
to  general  prosperity  is  intimate.  In  each  of 
the  five  years  ending  with  June  30,  1906,  this 
country  was  growing  an  average  of  660,000,- 
000  bushels,  and  exporting  140,000,000 
bushels.    The  totals  are: 

Crop.  Kxport.     Consumption, 

r.ushcls.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

llMlli T4S.(l(lO.()00  2."?."), 01)0,000       .'■.U.000.000 

WHf.i (mO. 000,000  liO.{,000,00(l       4(>7,O0O.00O 

l!)04 (j;{,s,o((o.ooii     iiii, 000.000     .".17,000,000 

1!)0.-) .")."r_'. 0(10,000         44,000.000       nil, 000. 000 

lllOG (W.'i.ooO.OOO        08,000.000      .'505.000,000 


A vcriiKO.  .  .000,000,000      142,000,000     520,000,000 

If  the  present  indication  of  a  total  yield 
of  636,000,000  bushels  be  maintained,  the 
farmers  will  not  make  so  bad  a  show  ing  after 
all,  though  they  may  gather  some  25.000,000 
bushels  less  wheat  than  the  average  of  the 
past  si.\  years  of  plenty.  How  large  will  be 
the  margin  between  the  total  yield  and  the 
consumption  demand  will  depend  on  how 
the  spring  wheat  in  the  Northwest,  not  yet  in 
the  heading-out  stage,  comes  on.  It  may,  in- 
deed, turn  out  that  the  full  average  will  be 
upheld. 

corn's  l.ATE  START. 

The  same  climatic  conditions  in  the  United 
States  that  hampered  w  heat  were  detrimental 
to  corn.  I'armers  delayed  their  planting,  and 
when  at  last  seeiling  was  done,  cold  and 
drought  held  back  the  crop's  growth  until  in 
some  sections  replanting  was  necessary.  As  a 
result,  the  corn  crop  is  three  weeks  behind 
its  usual  condition,  and  over  most  of  the  corn- 
growing  States  it  was  in  mid-June  only  a 
few  inches  liigh.     In  mafiy  lields  where  wheat 


was  plow  ed  up  because  of  damage  from  bugs 
or  frost,  corn  took  its  place,  this  increased 
acreage  probably  so  offsetting  the  corn  lost  at 
first  planting  that  the  acreage  is  brought 
practically  to  that  of  last  year. 

Nothing  can  be  predicted  of  corn  until  the 
h(jt  winds  of  summer  have  passed  and  danger 
of  early  frosts  in  autumn  is  gone.  The 
United  States  last  year  raised  2,927,000,000 
bushels  out  of  the  3,795.400,000  bushels 
production  of  the  world,  or  over  70  per  cent. 
Ihus  far  the  price  of  corn  has  advanced 
sympathetically  with  that  of  wheat,  sharing 
the  general  influence  of  an  anticipated  short- 
age of  breadstuffs.  and  if  the  crop  shall  real- 
ize the  present  fair  start,  it  will  add  material- 
ly to  the  farmer's  income.  Canada,  which 
raises  only  about  35,000,000  bushels,  has 
scarcely  started  on  its  corn  season. 

MINOR    crops'    OLTLOOK. 

The  oats  crop,  which  follows  closely  after 
corn  and  wheat  in  importance  in  this  coun- 
try, has  an  average  outlook,  though  backward 
because  of  the  cold  spring,  and  the  probabil- 
ities are  for  about  the  yield  of  last  year.  Some 
sections,  notably  those  of  the  Middle  West. 
where  "  green  bugs  "  ruined  a  large  acreage 
and  frosts  did  harm,  will  give  small  returns, 
but  the  effect  is  local,  and  may  not  change 
materially  the  total  results.  Its  increase  of 
500,(XX)  acres  will  go  far  toward  offsetting 
the  decrease  in  general  conditions. 

F'orage  crops  are  likely  to  show  increased 
acreage,  taking  the  place  of  wheat  and  other 
crops  that  because  of  frosts  or  insects  have 
been  abandoned.  IJarley  and  rye  show  con- 
ditions slightly  below  normal,  but  this  in- 
fluence is  not  material  in  the  general  sum- 
ming up  of  the  farmer's  outlook. 

HOW    MUCH    COTTON    SHORTAGE? 

1  he  prospects  now  are  that  a  cotton  crop 
of  the  proportions  of  last  year  is  out  of  the 
question.  How  much  less  it  will  be  is  a 
fundamental  problem  in  the  South.  The 
average  cotton  crop  of  the  p;ist  decade  has 
been  a  little  over  11,000,000  bales.  Last 
year  it  was  10,777,000  bales.  The  outlook 
is  for  something  less  than  this, — it  may  fall 
as  low  as  io,cxx),cx>o  bales.  But  the  milling 
capacity  and  demand  are  for  at  least  i  .000,- 
(XX")  bales  more,  and  the  effect  of  a  shortage 
udulil  not  only  decrease  the  income  of  cotton 
growers  directly  (a  minor  consideration  in 
the  economic  consideration  of  the  matter), 
but  would  rriiuce  the  earnings  of  transporta- 
tion companies  appreciably  and  intensify  the 
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competition  among  the  textile  producers  of 
the  world.  Each  of  these  classes  would  shift 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  burden  upon  con- 
sumers, giving  further  impetus  to  the  upward 
trend  of  cotton  prices,  which  in  seven  years 
have  increased  20  per  cent. 

M0\1XG  THE  CROPS. 

No  sooner  will  threshing  begin  in  the 
Western  grain-belt  than  the  railroads  will 
be  m.et  with  the  old  problem  of  moving  the 
crops.  Last  year  this  was  a  trial  until  mid- 
winter, when  it  was  followed  by  equal  diffi- 
cult>-  in  transporting  fuel  and  merchandise  to 
those  in  need.  It  was  explained  then  that  worn- 
out  rolling  stock  and  deficient  trackage  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  trouble.  Whether 
or  not  these  delinquencies  have  been  remedied 
sufficiently  to  handle  the  present  harvest  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Railway  managers  doubt- 
less are  well  satisfied  that  there  is  not  on  their 
hands  another  record-breaking  yield.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  grain  yet  in  farm- 
ers' hands,  and  the  hurried  movement  that 
high  prices  may  encourage,  they  are  likely  to 
have  more  than  enough  to  do  for  many 
months  to  come. 

AMERICAN'    farmers'   GOOD   FORTUNE. 

Good  fortune  appears  to  attend  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  despite  the  belated  season.    The 


prospect  for  making  up  from  foreign  plenty 
the  shortage,  caused  by  delayed  sunshine  and 
abnormal  temperature  at  home,  is  small. 
Europe,  as  has  been  shown,  has  its  own  crop 
deterioration  to  consider;  Australia,  India, 
and  the  Philippines  will  give  no  marvelous 
returns  in  food  production;  South  America  is 
optimistic,  but  the  extent  of  its  harvest  is  yet 
uncertain.  Lessened  bushels  of  grain  and 
lacking  bales  of  cotton  mean  continued  high 
prices, — not  to  be  beaten  down,  because  no- 
where in  the  world  is  an  opulence  of  yield 
visible. 

The  American  farmer  is  much  better  off 
than  he  expected  to  be  when  ice  and  snow  in 
May  caused  alarm.  On  the  whole,  his  de- 
layed harvest,  though  lessened  in  quantity, 
may  give  him  a  return  almost  as  satisfactory  in 
dollars  and  cents  as  some  of  greater  volume 
gone  before.  With  a  wheat  surplus  from 
last  year  in  his  granaries,  he  is  in  a  position 
to  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  coming 
twelvemonth. 

The  consumer  may  have  to  face  a  problem 
of  increased  li\ing  expense,  but  the  farmer, 
even  if  his  corn  gives  only  a  moderately  satis- 
factory yield,  will  forget  last  spring's  gloomy 
perspective  and  consider  himself  well  treated. 
From  this  source,  at  least,  we  need  anticipate 
no  material  lessening  of  our  national 
prosperity. 


THE   MIDDLE   WEST   AND   WALL  STREET. 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 


\X7^HI',N,  in  the  early  spring,  reports  of 
the  Wall  Street  crash  in  stocks  were 
wired  over  the  country,  a  central  Kansas 
banker  was  startled  by  the  abrupt  entrance 
of  an  agitated  customer. 

"  The  bucket  shop  says  Union  Pacific  has 
faHen  twenty-one  p<iints,  and  the  whole  mar- 
ket has  had  a  panic,"  was  the  visitor's  an- 
nf)uncement. 

Is  that  s«?"  remarked  the  hanker,  in  a 
non<ommittal  tone,  without  trace  of  excite- 
ment, and  as  if  there  were  no  particular 
significance  in  the  matter. 

He  went  on  calmly  making  out  twenty- 
dollar  notes  for  John  Smith  and  Richard 
Roc,  srriirrd  by  morfga;;cs  on  their  Cf)ws 
and  horses,  payable  sixty  days  after  date  at 
8  per  cent. 

That  was  ab/iut  the  effrct  that  thr  Wall 
Strert  flurr>-  had  f  n  Western  banks  and 
financial  interests  generally. 


To  put  it  bluntly :  The  West  has  about 
as  much  interest  in  the  o|)crations  of  Wall 
Street  as  it  has  in  the  gambling  at  Monte 
Carlo.  It  cares  about  as  much  concerning 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  men  w  ho  make  and 
break  the  prices  of  stock-market  securities  as 
it  cares  concerning  the  operators  at  Monte 
Carlo.  It  looks  upon  Wall  Street  as  a  gam- 
bling-placc,  not  as  a  business  center. 

Ten  years  ago  the  West  was  afraid  of 
Wall  Street.  It  knew  that  it  owed  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  the  East.  It  feared  that 
there  might  be  a  pressing  for  payment  and 
that  it  could  not  pay.  Hut  w  itii  the  conu'iig 
of  a  series  of  good  crops,  that  are  yrt  c(in 
finuing,  the  West  began  to  rise  above  its 
financial  difficulties;  then  gathered,  slowly  at 
first,  but  more  rapiilly  of  late,  a  surplus 
which  has  slir)wn  itself  in  increased  bank  de- 
posits, better  dwellings,  new  puiilic  struc- 
tures,  improvements  of  every  sort.     It  ad- 
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justed    its  <icbt  to  tlic   Kast   and   was   inde-  manipulated  by  stock,  jobbers,  is  the  basis  for 

pendent.  much  "  radical  "  le^iislation. 

So  to-day  the  W^est  looks  on  Wall  Street  The  process  of  education  on  this  point  has 
exactly  as  it  looks  on  Monte  Carlo,  as  a  been  cumulative.  It  uas  not  alone  Lawson. 
resort  of  gamblers  whose  stakes  are  railway  nor  the  insurance  troubles,  nor  the  Inrerstati- 
and  trust  securities  instead  of  ivory  counters.  Commerce  Commission's  investijiations  by 
It  seems  just  as  immaterial  to  tlie  averai^e  themselves,  but  all  of  them  together,  coming 
Westerner  who  wins  or  who  loses  at  the  one  after  the  other  to  lay  their  influence  on 
stock-market  game  as  it  does  whether  the  the  minds  of  farmers  and  business  men,  creat- 
wheel  stops  on  the  red  or  on  the  black,  ing  an  intense  suspicion  and  fear  of  the  "  cap- 
Possibly  the  judgment  is  wrong,  but  it  is,  tains  of  industry,"  and  of  the  "  community 
nevertheless,   the   West's  opinion.  of    interests."       The    former    have    become, 

Another  thing:  Ihe  average  Westerner  in  the  minds  of  Westerners,  financial  high- 
has  no  more  confidence  in  the  stock-manipu-  wa\men  seeking  for  victims, — and  this  alien- 
lating  crow  d  than  he  has  in  the  dealer  at  the  ation  may  be  the  source  of  grave  financial 
Monte  Carlo  hazard.  distress  some  day. 

Whether  this  judgment  be  right  or  wrong, 
whether  this  sentiment  be  unfair  or  correct, 
luis  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  case, — the  judg- 
ment and  the  sentiment  are  there,  and  they  A  new  sort  oj  education  has  been  in  prog- 
are  so  common  as  to  dominate  Western  ress  in  the  West.  lOach  morning,  practically 
communities.  every  farmer  east  of  a  line  drawn  north  and 

Take  the  city  banker:  The  president  of  a  south  midway  east  and  west,  through  Kan- 
leading  Kansas  City  bank  was  also  visited  by  sas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas.  receives  his 
an  anxious  customer,  who  asked:  "  Will  the  mail  by  rural  carrier.  Daily  papers  are  car- 
\Vall  Street  Hurry  hurt  you  any?"  ried  in  great  bundles,  and  the  reading  habit 

"  Will  the  fate  of  Wall  Street  cause  the  has  spread  enormously  throughout  the  Mis- 
West  to  raise  any  less  wheat  this  year?"  sissippi  Valley.  The  Westerner  is  in  touch 
replied  the  banker.  with  the  world's  events  up   to   the   evening 

"  No, — of  course  not."  of  the  preceding  day, — which  is  a  far  differ- 

"  \Vill   it  lessen  the  number  of  cattle  on  ent  thing  from  being  a  week  or  more  behind 

the   ranges,    or    the    flocks   of    sheep    in    the  the  times.      The  farmer  knows  the  meaning 

Northwest?"  of  financial  terms  better  than  he  did  in  the 

"  Hardly.'  daj's  of  arguiVients  on  the  "  per  capita  "  ami 

"  How   about   the   oil    wells?   the   mines?  the   "  heaven-born    ratio."      He  has   a   bank 

the  irrigation  ditches?     Any  danger  of  their  account  of  his  own.      Hundreds  of  country 

giving  out?  "  ,  banks  are  owned  by  farmers  who  have  placed 

The  visitor  shook  his  head.  their  savings  in  bank  stock  in  order  to  have  a 

"Then   why   worn'   about   Wall    Street?  profitable  income. — and  because  they  had  no 

So  long  as  our  farms  and  pastures  and  nat-  immediate  possibility  of  investing  it  so  profit- 

ural  enterprises  continue  to  thrive  it  makes  ably  otherwise, 
no  difference  to  us  what  '  the  Street  '  does."        The  keynote  of  the  West  to-day  is  opti- 

COMPI.MNT    OF    RAILROAD    MANIPUL.ATION.  "^'':"-     It  has  such  a  tremendous  amount  of 

business  heaped  up,  such  expansive  plans  for 

This  is  the  West's  position  in  brief.     It  the  future,  that  it  is  unable  to  comprehend 

aflfects   the  whole  domain   of  the  plains   re-  any  possible  inflyence  of  Wall  Street  on  its 

gioii.       The    West     wants    straightforward  affairs, 
business  methrnls,  and  its  complaint  against 
Wall  Street  is  that  legitimate  development  Is 
not  the  object  of  the  promoters  there. 

For  instance,  if  the  railway  financiers  of  Go  into  any  country  district  and  mingle 
"  the  Street  "  were  bending  their  energies  with  the  crowds  in  the  streets  and  this  Im- 
toward  making  the  \Vestern  railroads  serve  presses  Itself  powerfully  upon  you.  Things 
communities  well,  instead  of  influencing  the  are  coming  the  West's  way  with  vehemence, 
stock  market,  the  West  would  be  their  loyal  In  cver>'  town  are  new  industries:  new  man- 
supporter  rather  than  their  critic.  The  be-  uf.actories  are  being  built;  the  money  of  the 
lief  that  Western  roads,  made  prosperous  by  West  is  going  into  plants  for  making  things. 
\Vestern    development,    have   been    unfairly  The  industrial  era  is  here. 
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Organize  a  compan\-  and  more  stock  will  a  Kansas  City  banker  outbid  the  Easterners, 

be  subscribed  than  30U  care  to  issue.     No  one  because  he  had  more  money  at  his  command 

suggests  sending  a  representative  back  East  seeking  investment. 

to  get  some  capital, — as  once  was  the  fashion.  The  bank  deposits  of  the  West  were  at  their 

The  money  is  nearer  at  hand ;  it  is  not  neces-  high-water  mark  this  spring.     This  was  the 

sarj-  to  cross  the  Alississippi  River.  explanation  of  a  country'  banker  out  in  cen- 

So  the  Eastern  financiers  are  being  elimi-  tral  Nebraska:  "  Out  of  my  bank  last  Sat- 
nated  from  direct  financial  operations  in  the  urday  was  checked  $115,000.  It  went  to 
Middle  West,  and  their  interest  is  becom-  pay  for  land  and  to  invest  in  various  enter- 
ing chiefly  that  of  the  railroad  owners  or  of  prises.  ^  et  in  the  week  we  gained  $16,000 
individual  investors  in  Western  properties,  in  deposits,  meaning  that  outsiders  brought 
rather  than  possessors  generally  of  Western  approximately  $130,000  to  the  town.  That 
securities.  was  exceptional;  it  being  the  first  of  March, 

That  accounts  for  some  of  the  West's  in-  moving  time  was  responsible.     But  the  ten- . 

dependence.  dency    for   farm    savings   to   come    into    the 

Another  thing:    The  West  is  terrifically  West  is  increasing.     The  farmers  of  Iowa, 

busy.     Call  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc-  Illinois,  and  States  of  that  section,  have  been 

tors  of  a  countr>'  bank, — you  will  find  half  buyers  of  securities  of  late  years.     They  have 

the  members  pleading  engagements  and  ask-  invested   in  commercial  paper  of  the  better 

ing  that  the  proceedings  be  cut  short ;  invite  sort,  and  in  the  stocks  of  Western  railroads. 

a  company  of  business  men  together  for  mu-  The    shake-up    in    Wall    Street    has    scared 

tual  interest,  and  the  absences  \vill  be  many  them,    and    they    are    unloading   stocks    and 

because  of  the  press  of  personal  affairs.    The  buying  land   or  farm   mortgages.     This,   in 

towns  have  so  much  to  do  that  the  ''  town  my  opinion,   is  responsible  for  a  great  deal 

rows "  are  forgotten,  and  politics  exists  most-  of    the    land    craze    now    so    exciting    our 

ly  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  activities  of  section." 

the  few  politicians,  rather  than  in  the  com-  "  Will  it  increase,  or  has  it  reached   the 

munity  at  large.     It  is  a  common  complaint  maximum?" 

that  it  is  hard  to  interest  the  voters  in  elec-  "  It  may  increase, — but  we  are  selling  our 

tions.     A  few  years  ago  campaigns  were  the  land.     The  bank  has  taken  in  a  great  deal 

meat  and  drink  of  the  Westerner.  of  land,   it  standing  us  about  $40  an  acre. 

„  On    that   basis   we    are   netting   from    rents 

A  WESTERN    SURPLUS   FOR   EASTERN'    INVEST-  i             o                               m           i        i    i 

about  o   per  cent.     iNow  land   has  gone  to 
$70  to  $75    an   acre,   jet   the   rents  are   no 

The  Western   bankers  have  become  wise  higher  nor  the  crops  larger.     Consequently 

in  management  of  their  surplus.     The  rates  we  are  netting  only  a  little  over  4  per  cent, 

for  loans  are  about  two-thirds  those  of  two  I  would  rather  take  a  5  per  cent,  mortgage 

decades  ago.     Few  hanks  pay  more  than   3  on  the  land  than  rjne-third  of  the  crops.     As 

per  cent,  on  time  deprjsits ;  most  banks  pay  I   said,   the   land   values  are  bringing  down 

no  interest  at  all.     The  loan  field  is  ncccs-  the   interest   return, — but  the  dissatisfaction 

sarily  limited,  through  the  growing  wealth  with  Eastern  financial  ideas,  as  the  West  un- 

of  the  farmers  and  the  decreased  dependence  derstands  them,  is  turning  money  this  way, 

on  the  hanks  for  loans.  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  for  a  time." 

Hence,  it  follows  that  the  Western  banks  With  such   a  condition   is  it  any  wonder 

frpfpiently    have    large    surplus    funds    for  that  the  West  is  not  greatly  interested  in  the 

which    they   have   no  immfdiate  call.     Some  prorccdings   in    Wall    Street? 

bankers  are  learning  that  the  East  wants  this  One  phase  is  yet  to  be  noted:    The  craze 

monr\'.    and    salr«   of   "  commercial    paper "  for     regulation     of     corporations     through 

t'              lit  the  Western  States  are  numerous.  State  legislation. 

I,>-n    iiankrr    r-     '•  -      daily  offerings   from  While    the    West    feels,    linancialiy    intle- 

*he  brokerv     .'^              i  through  thr  Mis-,is  pendent,   while  it   has  its  own    resources  to 

*ippi  Valley  west  of  the  Misviiiri  River  will  such  an  extent  that  it  feels  able  to  hold  its 

hr  ffiund   Kasfrrn  firms'  notes,-  -  f.if  torirs  in  lirad  aloft,  while  it  (onsldrrs  the  n|)crations 

Massarhuvfts,    vfr.rr,   in    New    ^  cirk.    pack-  of    Wall    Street    manipulators   as    remote   in 

tng-hoii4A   in    (              . — and    the    ratm   are  the  dirert  effect,  while  it  boastfully  expresses 

w*mefim^s  highrr  than  fhry  are  at  the  bank-  its  ilisregard  of  the  iips  and  downs  of  stocks, 

rr's  home.      Whrn   the  Govrrnmrnt  oprnrd  whilr  it   rrfusrs  tn  become  excited  over  the 

bids  for  Philippine  bond*  a  few  months  ago  "  crashes  "  and  "  rallies  "  of  the  market,  it 
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has  a  nervous  apprehension  of  what  the  finan- 
cial pcjtentates  nia\  do  in  tlie  future. 

It  distrusts  them,  but  it  fears  the  exercise 
of  their  power. 

This  anxiety  is  the  underlyinfi  cause  of  the 
recent  erection  of  a  rampart  of  anti-corpora- 
tion lejiislation  by  Western  legislatures.  It 
is  an  instinctive  provision  ajrainst  beinjz 
crushed  by  the  power  of  immense  sums  of 
money,  juijgled  in  the  hands  of  men  consid- 
ered soulless  when  the  common  people's  in- 
.terests  are  concerned.  When  Oklahoma 
wrote  its  constitution  during  the  past  winter, 
— and  this  must  be  taken  as  the  latest  word 
in  constitutions.^it  devoted  an  unusually 
lar<i;e  amount  of  space  to  corporations ;  and 
so  severe  were  the  provisions  that  predictions 
of  "  driving  out  capital  "  are  freely  made  by 
the  opponents  of  the  form  in  which  that  or- 
ganic law  is  written.  This  threat  is  proba- 
bly groundless. 

Oklahoma  did  no  more  than  express  the 
misgivings  that  animate  Western  legisla- 
tures. Many  of  the  laws  adopted  by  them 
during  the  past  winter  have  been  more 
drastic  in  regulating  corporations,  especially 
railroads  and  trusts,  than  were  those  of  the 
Populist  statesmen  when  in  power.  In  other 
words,  the  West,  now  thrifty,  intends  to 
retain  its  prosperity  free  from  the  control  of 
stock  manipulators, — as  the  reformers  of  fif- 
teen years  ago,  when  the  West  was  poor, 
sought  to  regain  a  freedom  of  which  they 
deemed  it  had  been   robbed. 

FRIENDLY   RELATIONS    \VHH     IHE    EAST. 

The  action  of  certain  Western  bankers, 
referred  to  above,  in  buying  blocks  of  Eastern 
imlustrial  securities  when  interest  rates  are 
favorable  is  interesting  because  indicative  of 
an  approaching  condition  likely  to  become 
general.  IJroader  ideas  of  financial  opera- 
tions are  being  taught  by  the  new  prosperity. 

The  time  is  coming,  and  it  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, w  hen  the  Western  surplus  of  savings 
and  its  fund  for  investment  will  exceed  its 
local  needs.  The  farms  cannot  keep  on  pro- 
ducing riches  without  both  supplying  the 
demands  of  home  markets  and  giving  the 
banks  and  investors  more  capital  than  is 
ticeiled  near  at  hanil.     Then  the  We<t  will 


have  to  consider  investment  elsewhere,  and 
unless  there  shall  be  developed  mighty  manu- 
facturing industries  in  the  West  to  compare 
with  those  of  the  Kast,  the  Atlantic  States 
will  receive  a  large  share  of  the  Western 
loan  fund.  In  other  words,  the  reserves  in 
Eastern  banks  will  be  built  up  because  of 
the  higher  rate  of  interest  there  obtainable. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  return  How  of 
Western  money  to  the  East  is  likely  to  come. 
How  far  in  the  future  this  may  be  is  prob- 
lematical. It  depends  largely  on  the  contin- 
uance of  the  abundant  crops  which  have 
shown  a  steady  procession  of  munificence  for 
the  past  eight  years. 

The  West  has  learned  to  discriminate. 

Time  was  when  the  West,  embittered  by 
hardship,  spoke  unkindly  of  the  East  as  an 
oppressor.  That  day  has  passed.  Eor  the 
East,  as  a  section  of  the  nation,  are  only 
friends'iip  and  sentiments  of  mutuality. 
The  Westerner  no  more  holds  the  Eastern 
business  man,  manufacturer,  or  banker,  re- 
sponsible for  W^all  Street's  limelight  per- 
formers than  the  East  connects  the  Western 
farmer  with  Jesse  James. 

The  West  is  keenly  hopeful  and  is  some- 
what proud  of  the  unusual  financial  power 
that  has  come  to  its  hands.  This  power  is 
the  direct  gift  of  fields  and  herds  and  Hocks. 
The  indications  are  that  it  is  going  to  con- 
tinue ;  for  with  the  better  understanding  of 
how  to  suit  production  to  climate  and  how  to 
utilize  the  discoveries  of  advanced  agricul- 
ture, a  general  and  overwhelming  crop  fail- 
ure is  unlikely.  Only  a  succession  of  bad 
years  can  have  permanent  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  thinking  West- 
erners, realizing  the  Western  sentiment  to- 
ward the  operators  of  Wall  Street,  without 
passing  judgment  on  its  correctness,  fear  the 
indirect  eiifect  of  Eastern  business  stagnation, 
which  would  affect  the  West  through  alarm 
in  financial  circles,  as  well  as  in  Icssetung 
the  market  for  the  West's  products. 

To  this  extent,  they  say,  the  West  is  an 
interested  party, — but  the  average  Westerner 
does  not  study  the  situation  so  analytically, 
and  for  the  present  watches  the  ups  and 
(low  ns  of  "  the  Street  "  as  he  woviKi  a  lurid 
drama,  himselt  being  merely  a  spectator. 


LEADING   ARTICLES   OF   THE   MONTH. 


THE   PERSONAL  FACTOR   IX  THE  LABOR   PROBLEM. 

TT  is  frequently  asserted  nowadays  that  the  means,"  says  he,  "  that  the  foreman  question 
personal,  or  human,  element  in  the  rela-  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  vital  points  in  our 
tions  between  employers  and  wage-earners  whole  scheme  of  industrial  relation." 
has  been  virtually  effaced  by  the  advent  of  If  this  fact  were  more  generally  observed 
corporations.  Indeed,  this  has  been  general-  by  corporations,  better  results  would  be  at- 
ly  accepted,  and  cynics  have  spread  the  belief  tained  and  fewer  strikes  take  place.  "  The 
that  conscience,  good-will,  desire  for  justice,  foreman  is  the  key  to  this  situation,  but  the 
and  inclination  for  mercy  are  all  matters  of  employer  selects  the  foreman  and  shapes  the 
z  past  age,  having  no  legitimate  place  in  the  general  policy."  To  regard  the  workman 
labor  market  of  the  present,  wherein  the  as  an  "  economic  problem,"  to  be  driven  with 
impersonal,  machine-like  aggregation  of  cap-  mechanical  regularity,  is  a  sad  mistake.  The 
ital  snaps  up  the  ofter  of  the  labor  organi-  personal  relation  of  confidence  and  responsi- 
zation  for  the  commodit}'  it  has  for  sale, —  bility  must  be  present  if  good  results  are 
the  muscle  and  brain  power  of  its  members,  desired.  "  The  things  that  divide  us,"  says 
To  a  discussion  of  this  question  Mr.  Hayes  he,  "are  seen,  but  are  temporal;  the  things 
Robbins  addresses  himself  in  the  Atlantic  that  unite  us  may  often  be  unseen,  but  are 
Monthly      for      June.       "  Whether      well-    eternal." 

founded  or  not,"  says  he,  "  it  is  worth  noting  By  a  system  of  frank  and  cordial  recogni- 
that  hardly  any  attitude  could  be  imagined  tion  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  em- 
better  calculated  to  dr>-rot  the  fiber  of  per-  plojee  to  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise,  by 
sonal,  moral  responsibility  in  industrial  re-  trusting  the  men  themselves,  and  letting 
lations.  If  that  is  true  of  the  employer,  its  them  feel  they  have  a  "  friend  at  the  top," 
eftect  upon  the  workingman  is  quite  as  un-  much  trouble  may  be  averted.  To  treat  all 
fortunate.  If  the  personal  element  has  gone  fairly,  to  do  the  best  that  business  will  rea- 
out  of  modern  industr},  if  there  is  no  hope  sonably  permit,  to  give  free  and  unprejudiced 
for  the  man  who  toils  except  by  pitting  his  hearing  to  reasonable  requests  and  grievances, 
impersonal  economic  power  against  the  and  to  discuss  these  matters  in  a  respectful 
equally  impersonal  rock  of  capital,  the  logi-  and  businesslike  way,  will  go  far  to  promote 
cal  attitude  of  labor  to  cmphjying  interests  gmjd  feeling  and  hnalty  among  workingmen. 
must  be  fundamentally  hostile.  If  an  inex-  Harm  sometimes  comes  from  the  personal 
orabie  abstraction,  labeled  '  our  industrial  factor.  For  instance,  \\  hen  a  labor  leader 
system,'  is  resp<jnsiblc  for  whatever  happens  in  conference  with  an  employer  feels  exas- 
in  the  economic  world,  the  sfjmcwhat  nat-  pcratcd  at  his  treatment,  his  wounded  pride 
ural  question  for  the  workingman  becomes:  sometimes  moves  him  more  than  the  indus- 
'  Why  not  seize  the  system  itself,  and  run  it  trial  issues  involved.  Certain  employers, 
for  our  own  benefit?'  In  other  words,  this  also,  through  arbitrary  policies,  brutal  nieth- 
Ifrts  of  confidence  in  the  saving  grace  of  the  ods,  and  oft'ensivcly  domineering  individuals 
pervina!    equation    undoubtedly    underlies    a   appearing  in   behalf  of  labor,   reach  conclu- 

v •■  ■  ''Table  part  of  current  sfKialist  and    sions  that  bring  regret  and  loss.     Could  there 

(j    ,  A  sentiment."  be  any  greater  indication  of  the  need  of  tact, 

A**uming  an  official  position  in  a  corpora-    intelligence,  and  rcdsnn  in  labor  leaders  and 
tion    '  't  nullify  any  law  of  human  na-    industrial    managers    alike    in    dealing    with 

turc  '.:      ,     ti  any  of  the  conditions  of  human    labor  (pirstions? 

existence.  Corporate  pfjlicies  are  made  by  Citing  several  cases  where  labor-union  of- 
men  and  carried  out  by  men.  and  men  ran-    ficials  rnfonrd  the  contract  madr  with  em- 

nf»f   f economic  abstractions.      iJcspitr    ployrrs,  when    the  men   under   tlu-ni   seemed 

the  .  in  our  husinrss  world,  pcrwmal  likely  to  disobey,  he  says:  "Contracts 
contact  has  not  been  chanced  between  the  amount  to  nothing  without  mm  of  the  riecc*- 
r  •  nnd  !  '  '^ ;  \t  is  mrrriy  fh**  s;irv  courage  and  honor  to  riiforcr  them. 
{;!....:    .;  contact  :....;  "O  altered.   " 'Hns    Whatrvcr  of  business  stability  aiui  prnsprrity 
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ina>  be  at  stake  in  the  case  lianas  upon  the 
extent  to  which  these  personal  qualities  stand 
behind  the  bond."  The  possibility  of  dis- 
charge for  presentinji  a  complaint  indicates 
lack  of  pood  executive  management,  and  has 
piven  rise  to  the  "  business  apent.  "  For  em- 
ployers to  refuse  to  meet  "  outside  "  repre- 
sentatives, iVIr.  Robbins  has  a  witherine  con- 
tempt.    The  privilege  of  statinfj;  complaints 


is  the  vested  ripht  of  the  worklnprnan. 
"  riiis  right  of  conference  is  the  safety-valve 
u  hereby  the  labor  steam  inside  the  capitalist 
boiler  finds  its  necessar>'  vent  without 
blouintr  up  the  boiler."  In  conclusion,  he 
says:  "Our  need  is  not  so  much  to  dis- 
cover brand-new  patented  '  systems,'  or  guar- 
anteed panaceas,  as  it  is  to  rediscoi-er  each 
o/lii  r." 


OUR   CURRKNXV-RF.FOR.M    PROBIJ.M, 


AN  interesting  paper  on  currency  reform. 
in  which  the  inelasticity  of  our  national 
bank  note  currencx,  the  consequent  need  for 
extra  currency  in  crop-moving  seasons,  its  con- 
traction and  inflation  on  account  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  public  debt,  the  danger  of  infla- 
tion in  connection  with  Panama-Canal  bor- 
rowing, the  illustrative  lesson  of  New  Eng- 
land's experience  before  the  Civil  War,  the 
artificial  value  of  Government  bonds  and  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  it,  and,  in  addition, 
an  examination  of  the  currency-reform 
measure  recently  proposed  by  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  and  New  York  (^ham- 
her  of  Commerce  are  included,  is  that  by  Mr. 
Fred.  R.  Fairchild,  in  the  Yale  Rerieti'  for 
May. 

In  his  review  he  divides  the  monetary  sys- 
tem into  three  groups:  Gold  and  silver  coin  : 
gold  and  silver  certificates;  and  credit  money, 
including  United  States  notes,  treasury  notes 
of  i8f)().  and  national-bank  notes.  Of  these 
uc  have  a  circulation  of  about  $1,000,000,- 
0(X)  of  each.  Credit  money  is  imperfectly 
provided  for,  and  this  is  the  root  of  our  cur- 
rency evil.  Our  antiquated  national-banking 
system  explains  the  inelasticity  in  our  volume 
of  bank  notes.  Originated  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  to  make  a  market  for  Ciovernment 
bonds  and  provide  a  safe,  uniform  currency, 
through  the  lo  per  cent,  tax  oit  State  bank 
issues,  it  became  the  general  note  issue  sys- 
tem, and,  guaranteed  by  the  deposit  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  became  an  artificial  markcf 
for  the  national  debt.    . 

This  destnned  the  elasticity  of  tlic  notes. 
which  is  .ibundantly  established  every  fall 
w  Inn  ;i  demand  arises  for  more  money  to 
facilitate  the  crop  movement.  At  least  $l  so,- 
(xxi,(MX>  is  needed.  Hut  we  have  no  bank 
credit  to  supply  it.  Country  banks  habituallv 
deposit  part  of  their  reserves  in  banks  in 
{'"astern  reserve  cities.  This,  in  turn,  fituls 
its  way  into  the  New  ^  ork  money  markets. 


and  when  a  demand  for  its  return  comes 
from  the  country  banks  loans  are  hurriedly 
called,  interest  rates  go  skyrocketing,  and 
contraction  follows  when  the  country's  neeil 
for  currency  is  greatest. 

Ha\  ing  the  national  debt  as  its  basis  is  the 
very  worst  possible  foundation  for  our  cur- 
rency, for  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  its 
inflation  or  contraction,  which  the  Govern- 
ment's necessities  may  cause,  regardless  of 
business  or  monetary  conditions.  Thus  be- 
tween April  23,  1880,  and  October  2,  1890, 
circulation  declined  from  $320,759,472  to 
$122,928,085,  a  decrease  of  62  per  cent.: 
while  the  number  of  banks  increased  by  71 
per  cent.  Note  circulation,  as  shown,  de- 
clined nearly  two-thirds  because  the  Govern- 
ment was  using  its  surplus  to  pay  oflf  its  debt, 
which  was  reduced  from  $1,196,000,000  in 
1879  to  $891,000,000  in  1890. — more  than 
one-half  in  eleven  years!  Government  bonds 
immediately  rose  anil  circulation  consequently 
declined.  Contraction  of  this  kind  is  bad. 
but  if  an  increase  in  the  nation's  debt  should 
be  followed  by  a  limitless  expansion. — what 
then?     The  alternative  is  possible. 

The  expected  Panama  issues  may  lead  to 
note  inflation,  for  these  are  valid  security  for 
further  circulation.  This  inflation  will  have 
no  connection  with  the  world's  gold  stock, 
and  to  make  room  for  it  gold  would  be  forcetl 
to  leave  the  country,  which  would  materially 
w  eaken  our  whole  financial  system. — the  vent- 
opposite  result  of  an  expansion  of  credit  by 
means  of  deposits  based  on  gold.  When 
ileposits  expand  reserves  must  increase,  and 
ma\  lead  to  the  importation  of  gold ;  but 
bank-notes  may  be  increaseii  indefinitely  and 
lead  to  its  expulsion  when  the  currency  be- 
comes redundant. 

A  bank-note  system  based  on  the  general 
assets  of  the  banks.  Avith  a  reserve  of  gold, 
would  remove  our  defects.  A  note  and  a 
ileposit  should  be  regarded  as  essentially  iden- 
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tica!  credits.     Mr.   Fairchild  here  illustrates  ment  of  our  bond-secured  notes  can  be  seri- 

the  force  of  his  contention  by  pointing  to  the  ously  proposed,"  says  he,  "  for  the  reason  that 

histor}-  of  the  Suffolk   Bank  of   Boston   and  it  would    result  in  the  depreciation  of  Gov- 

the  New  England  banks  of  issue,  which,  "  in  ernment  bonds,"  and  entail  loss  to  the  banks. 

spite  of  the  absence  of  nearly  all   the  legal  To  repeal  the  lo  per  cent,  tax  on  State-bank 

regulations  commonly  supposed  to  be  neces-  notes,    he    considers    inadvisable,    also.      The 

sat}'  to  sound  banking,  furnished  foe  twenty  plan   of  the  American   Bankers'  Association 

years   a  credit  currency   recognized   by   con-  and     New    \  ork    Chamber    of    Commerce. 

temporary-    critics    and    students    to-day    as  while  not  perfect,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 

worthy  of  the  highest  praise."     While  this  tion,    especially    the    suggestion    that    future 

system  flourished,  the  annual  loss  was  only  issues  of  bonds  be  not  available  for  bank-note 

$42,000  in  an  average  annual  circulation  of  security.    The  present  limit  to  retirement  of 

S33. 1 48.000,  or  one-eighth  of  i  per  cent.  national  bank-notes   ($9,000,000)   should  be 

Similarly,   have   we   an   excellent   illustra-  removed  entirely,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fair- 

tion  of  the  successful   operation  of  an  asset  child.     The  suggestion   for  a  tax  on  credit 

currency  in  the  Canadian  system.     Notes  are  currency,  while  no  part  of  a  permanent  sys- 

issued  by  chartered  banks  up  to  the  amount  of  tem   of  scientific   currency,   he   believes  may 

paid-up  capital,  with  the  general  assets  of  the  operate  as  an  additional  safeguard. 
bank   as   security.      The   note-holder   is   the        "  Wildcat  "  banking  does  not  go  hand  in 

prior-lien  creditor  of  the  bank,  and  is  further  hand  with  asset  currency,  but.  as  a  matter  of 

protected  by  a  redemption  fund,  composed  of  historical  financial  truth,  w  as  connected  di- 

contributions  from  each  bank  of  5  per  cent,  rectly  with  the  very  system  of  bond  deposit 

of  its  average  circulation,  held  by  the  Cana-  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  present  na- 

dian  Government.    This  system  enio\s  safet\-.  tional   banking  s\stem.      "  The  superiority," 

elasticity,     and     convenience.      F^very     year  says  he,  "  of  asset  currency  over  bond-secured 

Canadian  note  circulation  expands  by  about  notes  seems  to  be  established  both  by  theoreti- 

$i«,ooo,ooo  between  midsummer  and  Octo-  cal  reasoning  and  practical  experience.     The 

her.  and  contracts  when  the  crop  moving  is  situation  in  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly 

over;  so  that   it  is  again-stable  in  Januan,-.  a  complicated  one,  and  the  progress  of  reform 

"  No  system  involving  immediate  abandon-  must  be  slow  and  difficult." 


HAVE   wf:   p.assed    ihi-:   ZF.xrrH   oi    our   ixdisikual 

EFFICIENCY? 


F 


ROM  an  analvsis  of  a  bulletin  f>f  the  De-  large  establishments  to  Ik-  all  iipscl  hy  tin-  cold 

partmcnt    of     Commerce     and     Labor,  '''>^''';/'^  f'-l-;*?,-   ./'^'^''''i''^^."^ 

..  ,     ,       ,   .         ...        ■   .               1     rr   •  question:  Why  tlu- dctcriDration.'^ 
which,  he  claims,  indicates  impaired  efncieno' 

on  the  part  tA  our  manufacturing  population.  ^^^^  indirectness  of  our  processes,  the  pay- 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bennett  di>cuss<-s  this  (jue^tion  in  '"^""t  'J^  several  proiits  besides  rent,  interest. 
the /^r^na  for  .May.  Brietly  summarized,  he  '«"'!  transportation  charges, 'in  addition  to 
contends  that  all  manufacturing  industries  ""'^'i  waste,  arc  responsible  for  the  dcteriora- 
show  decreased  eflicienty.  becaiiM-  there  is  "'•»"•  ^'"r  instance:  In  primitive  industry 
les-s  value  produced  per  worker:  more  capital  """'  "as  consumed  where  it  was  raised,  and 
is  used  prr  worker;  more  expensive  and  Ics>  clothing  was  manufactured  where  the  fiber 
efficient  suptrintcndencc  is  now  nccessar>' :  ""s  produced.  Labor  was  direct.  We  look 
\rs\  net  value  is  produced  per  ^lofx)  capital  «'  *  knitting  machine  and  think  oi  the  end- 
employed,  and  l>e«  auv  iium  rllaner)iis  exf>enses  '^'ss  number  of  persons  one  knitter  can  supply. 
arr  higher.  '^"f  "'"  ''»'*<'  '^^V-^^^  "^  tl'f  machine  maker. 
There  i,  an  Mc  rctrr,Kradr  mov.-  '""ncy-lender  banker,  miner,  and  railroa.I 
ment.  Il  \%  ,.  by  the  KrcatcM  con-  "ja".  '»^''"  'dl  participate  in  that  process! 
%(A'u\z\utn  era                       ry.      The  mo«t  vital  Similarly   with    every  conceivable    industrial 

"                    I'.ii  i«  V    -         '             riy  or  manufacturing  agency.      We  do  not  kee|i 

*"'  in     our     mind's    eye     the    endless    processes 

,y  that    have    to    he    gone    through    to    get    to 

!■   our   theoriziriR   siKiut    ({realer   econotnicn    in  the    {K»int    of    completion,    and    their    waste 
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and    cost.      Friction    is   outrunning   our    in- 
ventive genius. 

Our  efficiency,  he  asserts,  is  impaired  by 
the  enormous  profits  which  we  pay  on  each 
of  the  many  processes  necessary  to  create  the 
finished  article ;  in  interest  on  increased  capi- 
tal;  rents;  transportation;  marketing  or  dis- 
tribution; b\'  the  indirectness  of  our  proc- 
esses; transportation  charges  made  necessary' 
through  railway  exploitation  ;  growing  depre- 
ciation of  an  increasingly  complex  and  expen- 
sive plant;  waste;  sham  capitalization;  di- 
version of  the  most  highly  paid  executive 
talent  to  speculative  activities  for  personal 
gain;  unrarned  salaries;  "  red  tape";  stifling 
of  individual  initiative  and  ambition,  and  by 
multiplying  non-productive  workers  and  mere 
idlers. 


The  age  of  consolidation  has  becomes  the 
age  of  inefficiency,  and  with  our  pitiably 
small  production  per  worker  this  is  a  most 
serious  matter.  Then  let  us  remove  the  ob- 
stacles to  better  things  {supra)  and  improve 
the  kind  of  organization  we  have.  Organiza- 
tion is  right  in  principle,  but  that  principle 
to  be  beneficial  must  not  be  restricted  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few,  but  must  inure  to  the  whole 
people.  "  The  few  cannot  wallow  in  un- 
earned wealth,"  says  he,  "  without  destroying 
the  efficienc}  of  the  many.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  a  strong,  efficient,  democratic  state, 
we  must  develop  it  along  the  lines  of  the  co- 
operative commonwealth  ratlier  than  give  our 
industrial  and  political  organization  over  to 
the  irresponsible  industrial  autocracy  which 
we  have  so  blithely  built  up." 


THE  bryan-bkvekidcjI:  di<;bate. 


TN  the  discussion  of  "Trusts  and  Their 
Treatnitnt,"  in  the  Mav  Rcaflcr,  Sena- 
tor Beveridge's  presentation  is  livelier  and 
more  concrete  than  the  rather  academic  and 
platitudinal   argument   of  the   Nebraskan. 

Mr.  l?ryan  defines  a  trust  to  be  a  corpora- 
tion, which  by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with 
others,  controls  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the 
article  produced  or  handled  to  enable  it  ap- 
proximately to  determine  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  sale  or  purchase.  It  appears  in 
four  forms:  The  advanced  form,  such  as  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  which  aims 
to  control  other  corporations  by  means  of 
"  holding  companies,"  whereby  a  compara- 
tively few  men,  with  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  capital,  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  exercise  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  competitive  companies,  and  so  ab- 
sorb them.  The  second  is  the  "  duplication 
of  directorates,"  the  most  insidious  form  in 
which  monopoly  manifests  itself.  With  the 
same  men  directing  the  afiFairs  of  several  cor- 
porations, the  latter  practically  become  one, 
thus  suspending  competition.  This  he  illus- 
trates by  reference  to  the  trust  companies, 
banks,  and  investment  companies  organized 
by  the  in'iurance  directors,  with  which  the 
public  is  already  familiar,  and  pointedly  asks: 
"  Can  a  man  serve  two  masters?  Can  he 
represent,  and  do  it  fairly  and  honestly,  the 
stockholders  of  two  companies  which  deal 
with  each  other?"  Construction  and  equip- 
ment companies  formed  by  railroad  directors 
arc   other    illustrations   cited    by    him.     He 


would  remedy  this  by  prohibiting  the  election 
of  the  same  men  to  a  double  directorate  in 
corporations  in  competition,  or  engaged  in 
dealing,  with  each  other. 

A  third  form  is  found  in  a  combination  of 
separate  corporations  under  a  contract  which 
stifles  competition.  This  should  be  punished 
by  imprisonment.  The  single  corporation 
which  buys  up  enough  factories  to  give  it 
control  of  a  given  business  is  the  fourth  form 
of  the  trust.  The  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany is  an  illustration.  Such  "  private 
monopolies  are  indefensible  and  intolerable," 
for  they  not  only  control  their  patrons  and 
employees,  but  tend  to  corrupt  those  in  au- 
thoritA",  through  ^If-interest,  and  bankrupt 
all  rivals. 

Railroa^l  rebates  and  a  protective  tarifT 
have  been  the  mainstays  of  our  industrial 
monopolies,  and  a  law  authorizing  the  free 
admission  of  articles  entering  into  competi- 
tion with  the  products  of  a  protected  trust 
and  lessening  import  duties,  in  general,  would 
prove  a  deterrent.  Through  its  size  and  re- 
sources a  private  monopoly  may  resort  to 
vmscrupulous  methods  to  kill  off  competition. 
It  can  imdersell  until  Its  rival  is  ruined,  and 
then  recoup  by  raising  its  prices.  A  federal 
law  forbidding  a  corporation  to  do  business 
outside  the  State  of  its  creation,  without  an 
interstate  license,  is  his  remedy  for  curbing 
"  the  private  monopoly,  which  has  always 
been  an  outlaw."  The  license,  he  believes, 
sliould  arhltrarilv  fix,  in  addition,  the  pro- 
portion of  die  total  product  that  the  licensee 
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would  be  permitted  to  control,  and  experi- 
ence would  determine  what  that  should  be. 
The  end  to  be  secured  is  the  dissolution  of 
ever}'  private  monopoly  now  in  existence  and 
the  prevention  of  new  ones.  When  the  peo- 
ple understand  this  they  will  enact  laws  for 
their  own  protection. 

SEXATOR   BEVERIDGE   OX    THE   TRUSTS. 

Senator  Beveridge  taps  the  well  of  his 
experience  and  paints  a  glowing  picture  of. 
commercial  and  industrial  revolution  since 
his  boyhood.  The  "  self-binding  "  harvester 
is  his  earliest  recollection  of  a  trust,  and  it 
came  through  necessity  and  American 
genius.  The  railroad  was  another.  Through 
these  the  former  found  profitable  markets. 
The  \illage  butcher-shop  was  superseded  by 
the  Beef  Trust,  and  an  industrial  revolution 
followed  with  higher  prices  and  increasing 
markets.  Aggregations  of  capital  are  the 
basis  of  our  great  modern  industries,  and 
what  we  should  endeavor  to  do  is  to  regulate 
them..  Mr.  Bn,an  would  annihilate  them, 
but  Senator  Beveridge  would  preserve  them 
and  annihilate  their  evils.  Railroad  consoli- 
dation was  caused  by  the  desire  of  the  people 
for  quick  and  convenient  travel  and  the  fore- 
sightedness  of  railway  men  in  acceding 
thereto. 

Interest  in  the  affairs  of  these  mammoth 
concerns  is  nation-wide.  Formerly,  all  busi- 
ness was  "  private."  This  led  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  to  publish,  voluntar- 
ily, a  full  statement  of  its  assets,  liabilities, 
purchases,  sales,  employees,  wages,  etc.,  with- 
out any  legal  urgency  so  to  do.  This  shows 
the  revolution  in  present  business  methods  in 
America,  the  result  of  the  interest  of  the 
whole  countr>',  and  will  lead  eventually,  says 
Senator  Beveridge,  "  to  social  and  political 
^.  a  ,1  j"  py  these  carefully  organized 
-ystems  waste  is  eliminated.  For 
instance,  the  by-products  of  oil  and  beef, 
wh.'cli  arc  now  paying  industries,  were  dis- 
carded before  the  era  of  consolidation. 
More«jvcr,  they  steady  the  whole  financial 
and  commrrrial  world,  like  ballast  in  a  great 
vrssel.  f^abor  and  capital  now  hiok  ahead, 
and  the  rushing,  thoughtl<*ss,  iniprnvidrnt 
way  of  the  small  trader,  with  overstocking, 
panics,  and  idlrnrss,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
'IVday.  thanks  to  the  trust.  in<lustrial  con- 
ditions are  well  nnderstooti,  and  pro«liicfion, 
disfribiifion,  wages,  and  prices  are  carefully 
rsfimafed. 

I-akir  has  been  organized  on  new  lines. 
"  Scaler  "  are  agreed  up*in,  which  last  for  a 


year  or  more,  unlike  the  old  order  where  the 
workman  received  what  the  employer  of- 
fered. Foreign  markets  have  been  secured 
and  extended  by  these  industrial  organiza- 
tions. The  Beef  Trust  brings  into  this 
country  every  year  $187,000,000,  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  $85,000,000.  They 
find  new  uses  for  their  products,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  country's  trading.  All  these  advan- 
tages have  sprung  from  these  combinations 
and  could  not  be  retained  if  they  were  dis- 
solved. The  closing  down  of  plants  by  the 
trusts  was  due  to  the  economic  wisdom  of 
the  combinations.  Industrial  ignorance  had 
built  more  plants  than  were  needed, — and  in 
improper  places.  "  Cross-freights  "  were  the 
result,  and  time,  energy,  and  money  were 
thus  squandered.  The  trusts,  on  the  other 
hand,  concentrate  and  economize,  and  to-day 
have  more  men  employed,  at  higher  wages, 
than  under  the  old  methods. 

Senator  Beveridge  proves  by  statistics 
that,  since  1870,  more  men  have  been  em- 
ployed in  American  industry,  more  money 
has  been  paid  in  wages,  more  value  has  been 
recorded  for  production,  and  more  increases 
in  the  value  of  raw  material  noted  than  at 
any  period  theretofore.  Also,  that  sugar  has 
decreased  in  price  more  than  one-half  since 
1879.  This,  he  claims,  proves  the  consistent 
judgment  of  the  trust  which  looks  to  small 
returns  from  big  sales,  while  at  the  same 
time  warding  olT  competition.  Should  a  trust 
raise  its  prices  to  exorbitant  figures,  it  would 
succumb  to  a  rival,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Wire  Nail  Pool.  Thus,  by  a  concrete 
example  directly  in  point,  he  answers  Mr. 
Bryan's  objection,  supra. 

Admitting  that  there  is  plenty  of  "  water  " 
in  stocks  to-day,  and  denouncing  the  financial 
manipulators  responsible  therefor,  he  wisely 
says  that  is' all  ex  post  facto  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  a  new  law.  "  But  we  can  prevent 
such  confidence  games  in  the  future,"  says  he, 
"  and  will  dr)  it  just  as  fast  as  we  can  get 
away  from  the  medieval  theory  of  Canunin 
'  States  rights.'  "  Should  we  "  exterminate  " 
the  trusts,  prices  would  not  be  lowered.  This 
is  proved  by  statistics.  In  answer  to  the 
assertion  that  little  concerns  are  itijiired  by 
the  trusts,  Senatrir  Beveridge  replies:  "  Small 
or  big  cf)ncrrns  have  a  right  to  exist  only  as 
they  best  serve  the  people;  and  under  the 
old  system  more  than  f)<)  per  cent,  of  all 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  enterprises 
were  unsuccrssfid." 

Krhatrs,  he  claims,  are  now  ended ;  and 
as  to  overcapitalization,  which   is  sometimes 
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criminal,  States  rights  stand  in  the  way  of  a  hshcil  in  advance  of  elections.  The  reputed 
nati(jnal  franchise  or  incorporation  law.  idea  of  President  Roosevelt  to  defray  the  ex- 
Therefore,  he  recommends  a  plan  modeled  penses  of  both  parties  from  public  moneys,  in 
on  the  present  English  law,  and  will  intro-  proportion  to  the  votes  cast,  and,  in  addition, 
duce  such  a  bill  at  the  next  session  of  Con-  forbid  all  other  contributions,  he  considers 
gress:  "A  national  law  requiring  every  in-  feasible.  The  "pure  food  law"  has  yet  to 
terstate  corporation  doing  a  business  of  $5,-  be  tested,  and  "  publicity  "  is  only  a  means  to 
000,000,  or  over,  which  puts  stock  on  the  an  end  in  dealing  with  trusts.  On  over- 
markets,  conspicuously  to  publish  the  exact  capitalization,  he  believes,  the  license  system 
truth  as  to  every  possible  item  that  might  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1900  is  fully 
influence  purchases."  This  demands  mere  responsive;  and  "unjust  prices"  can  be  pre- 
trutli  and  would  end  overcapitalization,  vented  by  the  passage  of  a  federal  law  mak- 
Purchased  newspapers,  and  the  corruption  of  ing  it  a  penal  ofifense  for  a  corporation  en- 
public  opinion  thereby,  are  other  evils  of  the  gaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  sell  in  one 
trusts  which  the  people  alone  can  end,  "  by  section  of  the  country  at  a  different  price 
learning  to  know  such  papers  when  they  see  from  that  at  which  it  sells  in  another  section, 
them."  On  the  good  sense  and  pure  heart  allowance  being  made  for  cost  of  transporta- 
of  the  Americarj  people  he  relies  for  a  solu-  tion. 

tion.  Senator  Beveridge's  remedy  for  the  "  sub- 

MR.   HRYAx's  REJOINDER.  sidized   press  "   is  too  slow.     It  would  take 

the  people  too  long  to  lind  out  the  purchased 

Replying     to     Senator     Beveridge,      Mr.  papers.      He  therefore  naively  suggests  that 

]?r\an,  in  the  June  Reader,  accuses  the  latter  newspapers  having  any  considerable  interstate 

of  having  a  confused  idea  of  the  trust  prob-  circulation  be  compelled  to  publish  the  names 

lem    and    an    almost    hopeless    view    of    the  of.  their  stockholders  and  the  names  of  their 

future.     Improved  machinery,  says  he,  has  no  mortgagees.     Then   the   people  could   judge 

necessary  connection  with  the  trust  question,  for     themselves.      In     conclusion,     he.    said: 

and  Senator  Beveridge  does  not  distinguish  "  Wherever  a  monopoly  is  absolutely  neces- 

between  an  industry  on  a  large  scale  and  a  sary  there  should  be  ownership  by  the  public 

monopoly.      The   latter   is  not  an   economic  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  where 

development,  and  its  benefits  are  not  equal  to  monopoly   is   not   necessary   there   should   be 

its  evils.     There  is  a  leak  in  the  transfer  of  competition  among  producers  for  the  benefit 

authority,  because  the  operative  is  so  far  re-  of  the  public." 

moved  ^rom  the  superintendent,  which  pre-  ^„j,  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^. ^^^^  ^^^  cross-exa.miner. 
\  ents  emcicncy  and  leads  to  waste,     (jenms 

is  also  retarded,  and  deterioration  in  quality  Senator  Beveridge,  joining  issue  with  Mr. 

of  output  is  sure  to  accompany  an  increase  in  Bryan's  trust  of  the  "  fourth    form,"  supra, 

price.     Referring   to   the  meat  industry,   he  assumes  the  role  of  cross-examiner  and  asks 

said  it  was  not  necessary  for  one  monopoly  to  him:     Would  he  dissolve  the  United   States 

pack  all  tliat  the  people  consume,  and  reduc-  Steel     Corporation,     and     how?      How     far 

tion   in  price  would   go  hand   in   hand   with  would     he    carry    the    dissolution?      What 

competition.  would  he  do  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands 

Natural  laws  are  too  slow  to  check  the  of  shareholders?  Would  he  give  them  stock 
trusts,  and  "  the  small  competitor  who  has  in  several  smaller  corporations,  and  how- 
been  bankrupted  by  a  trust  will  find  no  com-  much?  Would  he,  having  dissolved  the 
fort  in  the  confident  expectation  that  some  Ihiited  States  Steel  Corporation,  also  dis- 
years  after  he  has  gone  out  of  business  natu-  solve  the  corporations  of  which  it  was 
ral  laws  will  break  up  the  trust."  This,  in  formed,  like  the  Carnegie  companies? 
answer  to  Senator  Beveridge's  reference  to  Would  he  dissolve  all  other  great  corpora- 
the  Wire  Nail  Pool,  supra.  The  Steel  Trust  tions  as  well?  Will  he  furnish  a  bill  of  par- 
sells  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home,  and  its  ticulars?  Will  he  define  monopoly  as  a  mat- 
net  earnings  exceed  the  total  paid  in  wages,  ter  of  tangible  law  ?  Is  the  percentage  of 
unlike  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  Massa-  control,  in  order  to  constitute  a  monopoly,  to 
chusetts,  wherein  there  is  competition.  be  the  same  in  all  industries,  and  under  all 

Rebates  are  not  yet  ended,  as  witness  the  circumstances,    at    all    times?     How    much 

prosecutions  of  Standard  Oil,  and  campaign  "competition"  will  he  permit?     Would  he 

contributions     will     never     he     satisfactorily  dissolve  until  he  restored  things  to  the  indi- 

solved  until  the  list  of  contributors  is  pub-  vidual  basis  of  forty  years  ago?     Would  he 
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dissolve  labor  organizations,  likewise? 
"  Platforms  "  are  not  material  contributions 
to  a  discussion  of  the  trust  problem,  for 
every  one  knows  "  how  thej'  are  fixed  up." 
Mergers  in  business  are  lawful  and  nat- 
ural developments  and  they  pave  the  way 
for  the  corporation.  If  partnerships  can  buy 
out  partnerships,  why  should  not  corpora- 
tions purchase  stock  in  other  corporations? 
is  a  quer}  for  Mr.  Bryan.  To  prevent  men 
from  being  directors  in  more  than  one  cor- 
poration is  unjust,  unfeasible  and  absurd. 
Practical  business  experience  forbids  such  an 
enforcement,  for  many  corporations  are  so 
affiliated  and  interwoven  that  thev  cannot  be 


considered  apart.  No  ukase  of  any  autocrat 
on  earth  ever  went  so  far  as  Mr.  Bryan  in 
this  respect.  The  "  franchise  "  plan,  while 
constitutional,  is  not  practicable.  It  would 
lead  to  too  much  regulation  and  so  kill  busi- 
ness, and  not  the  evils  of  business.  More- 
o\er,  the  grant  would  be  arbitrary  and  would 
only  insure  four  years  of  stability  at  a  time. 
This  would  paralvze  American  business,  and 
lead  to  confusion  and  instabilit}-.  It  would 
also  tend  to  convert  the  corporations,  through 
their  officers  and  business  representatives, 
into  a  monstrous  political  machine  to  per- 
petuate an  Administration  that  was  friendly 
to  them. 


WHY   CO-OPERATIVE    HOUSEKEEPING   FAILS. 


^OMMUNAL  housekeeping  has  not 
proved  a  siiccess  and  is  probably  neve: 
destined  to  do  so.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  a,ssumes  a  capacity  in  families  for 
common  responsibilit)-  and  common  action ; 
in  other  words,  in  making  "  housework " 
the  basis  of  the  family  relation,  and  organiz- 
ing different  families  in  harmony  thereon. 
I'he  error  of  this  position  is  shown  in  Har- 
per's Bazar  for  July,  by  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman,  in  a  hopeful,  interesting,  and  strik- 
ingly original  presentation. 

Those  who  favor  co-operative  housekeep- 
ing she  designates  co-operatorsj,  and  those 
who  follow  the  ancient  custom,  isolators. 
■'  Both  parties  are  right,"  savs  she.  "  Tht 
isfjlators  because  the>'  uphold  an  institution 
grounded  on  essential  human  needs,  and  re- 
fuse to  give  it  up  even  for  admitted  materia! 
advantage ;  the  co-operators  because  thev 
clearly  see  disadvantages  which  are  becoming 
a  deadly  menace  to  srxriety,  and  s/ime  of  the 
reasf>ns  for  them.  The  trouble  with  the  iso- 
lators is  that  the\'  will  not  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  growth  and  imptfivement  in  their 
beloved  institution,  will  not  hear  to  reason, 
will  not  study  conditions,  make  reasonable 
rxperiments,  or  do  anything  but  maintain 
the  samfity  of  the  home,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  wail  abfjut  the  difficulties  of  housekeep- 
ing on  the  other.  The  trouble  with  the  co 
<-;  .ii».     They  have  dared 

t i.  .c  been  Jitrong  enough 

to  defy  old  habit.<i,  they  have  worked  out  a 
plan  of  improvrmrnt,  and  have  been  willing 
to  try  it." 

In  thi»  plan,  however,  co-oprratorn  fail  to 
distinguish  that  while  work  donr  in  a  home 


may  be  organized,  the  families  themselves 
may  not.  They  believe  that  what  has  been 
difficult  and  expensive  for  a  single  family 
becomes  easy  for  many  families.  This  the 
writer  considers  pathetic  and  amusing. 
Home  and  housework  are  not  synonymous. 
Love  is  physical  and  psychical,  marriage  is 
social,  the  family  is  physiological  and  psycho- 
social, the  home  is  psycho-physical,  but  house- 
work is  industrial, — a  thing  of  an  entirely 
different  order.  Individuals,  not  families, 
make  a  social  structure.  The  members  of  a 
family  individually  mingle  with  others,  but 
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the  family  remains  separate, — the  base  of 
society. 

"  How,  then,"  says  she,  "  are  we  to  har- 
monize the  undeniable  truth  of  the  co-opera- 
tor's facts  with  the  as  undeniable  truth  of 
the  isolator's  feelings?  By  leaving  the  sep- 
arate family  in  the  separate  home,  and  by 
taking  the  housework  out  of  it." 

What  is  needed  is  not  convocations  of  dis- 
couraged families,  but  capable  persons, 
skilled  and  trained,  to  do  well  and  cheaply 
v\hat  is  now  done  so  ill  and  so  expensively. 
Approximating  that  lOO  families  pay  each 
$iO  weekly  for  cooking  service,  or  $1000 
in  the  aggregate,  for  about  500  persons,  she 
reasons  tliat  fifteen  cooks  could  do  the  work 
well  and  easily.  These  miglit  consist  of  a 
chef  at  $60  a  week,  two  assistants  at  $40 
each,  two  others  at  $30,  and  ten  cooks  at  $20 
each,  or  $400  for  the  lot, — a  saving  of  60 
per  cent,  in  wages,  and  a  raising  in  the 
standard  of  cooking  at  the  same  time.  The 
kitchen  must  go,  in  order  to  bring  about 
such  an  undertaking,  and  "  distributing 
kitchens  "  be  organized  to  supply  the  private 
dining-room,  which  must  remain.  The  es- 
sence of  the  change  would  be  in  the  purchase 
of  cooked    foods   instead    of    raw    materials. 

The  quality  of  service  woidd  be  guaran- 


teed by  systematic  organization  for  a  limited 
number  of  patrons.  These  kitchens  should 
be  numerous  enough  to  employ  about  8  per 
cent,  of  our  population,  and  not  50  per  cent., 
as  at  present  engaged.  Rentals  would  not  be 
high,  and  patronage  would  be  certain  and 
limited.  Table  d'hote  menus,  including  spe- 
cialties for  children,  invalids,  particular 
tastes,  etc.,  based  on  scientific  knowledge, 
could  be  offered,  and  all  the  trouble  of  "  or- 
dering "  eliminated.  In  cities  deliveries 
would  be  by  dumb-waiter  to  the  pantry  or 
dining-room ;  in  the  country  by  overhead- 
trolley  service  to  the  door, — similar  to  the 
parcel  delivery  in  our  great  st()res.  In  a 
country  place  twenty  families  within  a 
radius  of  one  mile  could  be  supplied  by  three 
cooks. 

Summer  resorts  and  summer  schools  are 
the  two  immediate  opportunities  to  test  this 
plan  ;  while  in  cities,  apartment  houses  built 
for  this  purpose  would  serve.  Economy 
would  follow  from  the  purchase  of  food  in 
quantity,  and  the-quality  would  improve  like- 
wise. Similar  projects  for  laundry  and 
housecleaning  could  be  started,  to  make 
housework  a  particular  social  function,  leav- 
ing the  private  family  in  the  private  home, 
where  it  belongs. 


THE  WASTE   OF  CHILDREN. 


I  WO  centuries  ago  the  percentage  of 
deaths  among  infants  under  five  years 
was  everywhere  measurably  greater  than  it 
is  to-i!av.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  hav- 
ing reached  that  age  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  a  child  will  reach  adolescence,  and, 
after  that,  manhood.  It  is  now  more  defi- 
nitely established  than  ever  that  most  chil- 
dren enter  life  with  an  endowment  of  native 
vitality  sufficient  to  weather  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  adversity-.  Deaths  after  the 
first  few  months  are  largely  due  to  postnatal 
influences  and  to  social  and  economic  en- 
vironment from  which  the  infant  has  no 
appeal. 

Writing  on  this  subject,  in  the  Popular 
Scirnrt'  Monthly  for  June,  Dr.  George  M. 
Mangold,  of  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania, 
says  that,  according  to  an  eminent  authority 
on  vital  statistics,  the  annual  unnecessary 
deaths  of  infants  in  England  during  the 
decade  l8si-(xi  numbered  more  than  (14.0x1. 
This  leads  him  to  remark:  "Probably 
in    no    other    field    of    human    activity    has 


man's  former  ignorance  been  more  lament- 
able in  its  consequences  than  in  that  of 
rearing  children, — the  future  parents  of  the 
race. 

As  late  as  1761.  so  per  cent,  of  London's 
population  perished  before  reaching  the  age 
of  twenty.  To-day  half  the  people  of  Eng- 
land do  not  die  until  after  the  fifty-fourth 
year  has  been  reached,  and  the  death-rate  for 
children  \inder  one  year  of  age  had  fallen  in 
IQ03  to  the  creditable  figure  of  144  per 
uxx)  births  for  seventy-six  towns.  In 
Prussia,. from  1751-60  only  312  out  of  ever> 
1000  survived  to  the  age  of  ten,  but  from 
1861-70,  633  individuals  were  saved  out  of 
evcr>-  1000, — a  promising  decline.  In  France 
during  the  first  seven  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury- the  number  of  males  reaching  an  age 
sufficient  to  subject  them  to  conscription  was 
only  4S  per  cent,  of  the  total  born,  yet  by 
1825  it  had  risen  to  61  per  cent.. — a  health- 
ful gain.  In  Russia  during  the  same  period 
only  one-third  of  the  peasantr>-  reached  ma- 
turity, and  as  few  as  36  per  cent,  reached  the 
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age  of  twent}'  years.  Science  has  since  im- 
proved this  outlook. 

Great  economic  and  social  changes  have 
led  to  this  betterment,  and  therein  has  Amer- 
ica made  much  progress.  Before  1850,  27 
per  cent,  of  New  ^  ork's  infants  died  before 
reaching  the  age  of  one,  and  20  per  cent,  of 
Boston's.  The  statistics  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
sus furnish  a  glowing  optimism.  The  death- 
rate  for  infants  fell  from  205  per  1000  in 
1890  to  165  in  1900.  Favorable  environ- 
ment has  had  much  to  do  with  this  decline, 
and  the  comparative  influence  of  rural  life 
over  urban  life  is  shown  by  the  figures:  116 
deaths  per  1000  infants  in  rural  districts, 
against  180  in  the  cities  in  19CX).  In  Ger- 
many rural  infantile  deaths  are  enormous, 
surpassing  our  American  cities,  which,  the 
writer  states,  "  indicates  a  social  lethargy- 
and  backward  condition  among  the  agricul- 
tural population."  In  England  the  rural 
rate  is  generally  below  that  of  the  cities,  and 
the  death-rate  of  sons  of  peers  under  six 
years  of  age  is  less  than  one-third  of  that 
among  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Massachusetts  statistics  for  1881-90 
showed  average  variations  in  cities  from  1 1 1 
to  239,  the  former  a  residential  town,  the 
latter  an  industrial  center.  For  cities  of  con- 
siderable size  the  lowest  rates  are  recorded 
for  Seattle,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis.  The 
rates  are  about    100  per    1000  births.      In 


numerous  Southern  cities  the  death-rate  is 
almost  criminal ;  while  in  a  single  city, — 
Boston,  in  one  district,  the  Back  Bay, — it  is 
only  94.4  per  1000,  against  252.1  for  poorer 
districts.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Lowell,  Law- 
rence, Haverhill.  Newark,  and  Jersey  Cit\ 
have  made  notable  progress  in  saving  infant 
life.  Better  milk  inspection,  vaccination,  and 
increased  watchfulness  against  contagious 
diseases  have  contributed  to  this  greatly  de- 
sired end. 

Among  colored  infants  an  investigation 
showed  a  rural  death-rate  of  218.9  and  a  city 
rate  of  387.  In  Charleston  it  was  419  per 
1000,  and  generally  in  Southern  cities  more 
than  300.  This,  he  claims,  is  barbarism,  and 
calls  for  serious  changes  in  our  methods  and 
policies.  An  infant  death-rate  of  307  per  1000 
for  the  Philippines  for  1903  is  an  evidence 
of  an  inferior  and  brutal  civilization.  Low- 
ering the  death-rate  rather  than  increasing  the 
birth-rate  is  a  physiological  advantage  which 
enlightened  civilization  should  follow.  Social 
reform,  good  environments,  sanitar}'  meas- 
ures, milk  inspection,  and  advancing  intel- 
ligence will  do  much  to  still  further  de- 
crease infant  mortality.  "  When  the  best  of 
society's  efforts  in  this  direction,"  says  he. 
"  have  been  realized,  then  a  solid  basis  for 
subsequent  reasoning  concerning  the  proba- 
ble future  of  our  race  will  have  been  estab- 
lished." 


THF    RATTLE   OF   FATHERS  WD  SONS  IN  GERMANY. 


CTU DENTS  of  histor>',  as  well  as  lovers 
of  what  is  great  in  literature,  agree  in 
assigning  a  ver>'  high  place  to  Turgenev's 
masterly  psychological  analysis,  "  Fathers 
and  Sons."  Its  theme,  the  discord  between 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  present  and  the 
past, — ar  passing, — generation,  f')rms  also 
the  text  for  a  keen  analytical  study  of  present- 
day  Ciermany,  contributed  to  the  Deutsche 
Rundschau, — under  the  same  title. — by  Dr. 
Frirdrich  Paulsen,  the  celebrated  philosophi- 
cal writrr.  now  profesv»r  of  philosophy  and 
|)'i|ri'Vf>gic«  at  the  Universit>*  of  Berlin. 

1  he  fact,  remarks  the  profrsvir,  is  not 
new.  It  i*  a  well-known  phrnonicnufi.  What 
makr<i  it  noteworthy  just  now  i»  its  intensity, 
its  poignanc)-.  Never  brffire  has  the  tension, 
—  in  p  '  *'  in  the  church,  in  the  schfK)}.  in 
the  hoi.  >•  .Tn  m*  urrat.  This  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  way  the  hterafure  of  the  present 


teems   with    the   subject,    the   preference,   o^ 
course,  being  given  to  the  young. 

There  is  no  more  popul.ir  tlu-iiic  in  Cicrmany 
to-day  for  drama,  ikjvcI.  JDurnal.  and  so  on. 
than  the  oppression  of  liish-sonlcd  youths  and 
maidens  by  narrow-minded  parents,  and  the 
<-iirl)in>{  and  tormentinK  of  asjiirinR  yoimn  men 
l>y  pedantic,  overhearing  instnuMors.  lilind  fol- 
lowers of  the  old  order.  At  educational  con- 
ventions tlie  terrors  of  sucli  regimen  arc  warmly 
descanted  upon.  Any  one  ac(|iiainted  witli  (ier- 
man  merely  through  its  Utcrature  must  C(mchide 
that  there  never  lias  been  an  agf  when  youth 
was  sri  mercilessly  treated. 

The  professor  goes  on  to  explain  the  causes 
«)f  this  acute  state  of  frrlitig:  the  old  absolut- 
ist (»rdrr  of  thingi.,  the  blind  sid>iuissinti  to 
authority  in  church,  schcMjl,  wKiety.  is  chang- 
ing to  sotnrfhing  freer,  more  enlighfrned,  hut 
the  people  have  not  as  yet  adjusted  theinsrlves 
to  the  nrv\  conditions ;  hence  the  jar  and  the 
strain.     But  he  feels  vimf\Aex\\.  that  a  normal, 
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harmonious  relation  of  tlic  two  generations 
is  bound  to  follow,  ami,  therefore,  looks 
hopefully  into  the  future. 

Everywhere  in  the  schools  of  Germany  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  diminish  school  bur- 
dens,— shorter  hours,  longer  vacations,  easier 
examinations,  less  home-tasks,  attention  to 
athletics;  everywhere  improved  methods  are 
sought,  increasing  the  teacher's  labor,  but 
facilitating  that  of  the  student.  Differentia- 
tion of  treatment  of  pupils,  to  accord  with 
their  varied  inclinations  and  endowments,  is 
made  incumbent  upon  teachers  everywhere, 
and  is  often  gladly  followed.  And  with 
home-training  it  is  the  same, — it  has  certainly 
not  grow  n  more  severe  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
On  the  contrary,  too  great  leniency  has  not 
rarely  replaced  positive  demands  and  action 
on  the  part  of  the  elders;  while,  indeed,  one 
might  easily  complain  that  a  careless,  de- 
fiant attitude  of  youth  to  age  has  grown  more 
common. 

The  young  are  conscious  that  they  arc  hacked 
by  the  press,  literature,  public  opinion.  Thus, 
where  the  advocates  of  tlie  young  see  only  vic- 
tims of  cruel  discipline  and  pedantic  educational 
artifices,  the  writer  sees  on  the  other  sid^  parents 
and  teachers  wounded  to  the  quick,  harassed  to 
deatli  by  insolence,  by  licedless,  selfish,  incon- 
siderate conduct.  Roth  sides,  then,  might  in- 
dulge in  recriminations,  but  it  is  youth  that 
makes  itself  heard,  for  the  old  are  wont  to  bear 
such  griefs  in  silence.  To  characterize  the  situa- 
tion in  a  word :  the  dissolution  of  the  old  sub- 
mission to  authority  in  every  phase  of  life  lias 
thus  far  found  no  firm  substitute  in  a  voluntary 
self-control  so  essential  to  the  general  welfare. 
This  applies  to  public  as  well  as  private  life: 
the  old  forms  have  grown  shaky,  the  new  ones 
are  not  yet  fixed. 

In  public  matters  the  last  century  is  un- 
questionably characterized  by  the  weakening 
of  authority  in  ever)'  sphere,  and  by  the  ad- 
vance of  a  leveling,  democratic  tendency. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  re- 
ligious concerns. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  great  mass  of  the 
German  peoplo  still  had  faith  and  obeyed  the 
church;  to-day  their  alienation  is  complete:  they 
proudly  take  their  stand  upon  reason  and  the 
science  which  in  their  view  b.TS  detuiitively  ])ut 
an  end  to  belief.  It  is  nnich  the  same  with  the 
l)ulk  of  the  educated, — at  any  rate,  their  religion, 
if  they  have  any.  is  anticlerical.  Tlie  great  re- 
action in  favor  of  literal  belief  in  the  middle  of 
List  century  resulted  in  divorcing  the  Protest- 
ant church,  also,  from  culture  and  science.  Thus 
the  church  has  completely  forfeited  its  imuT 
power,  while  its  outward  strength  is  steadily 
waning  through  the  progressive  secularizing  of 
the  state.  The  remnant  of  dominion  which  it 
still  exercises  in  the  sphere  of  education  scr\'cs 


rather  to  nourish  than  to  quell  opposition  to  it. 
In  England  and  .\merica  the  question  of  belong- 
ing to  a  church  is  a  purely  free,  individual  con- 
cern ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  organized  religious 
enmity.  In  Germany  there  are  still  vivid  re- 
minders of  religious  compulsion  by  the  state, — 
enough  to  make  "  infidelity  "  a  synonym  for  free- 
dom. 

A  like  condition  e.xists  in  state  and  social 
concerns.  In  the  state,  in  place  of  the  respect 
for  authority  w  hich  prevailed  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  custom  has  grown  of  criticising  and 
ridiculing  the  government. 

A.  thousand  journals  furnish  their  readers  a 
daily  pabulum  of  such  matter.  The  old  magiste- 
rial government  is  no  more,  but  neither  is  the 
new  order  of  self-government  established;  hence 
the  dis.sonance  here  also.  This  is  inevitable, 
since  historical  and  political  conditions  do  not 
permit  Germany  to  assume  either  an  absolutist 
or  a  republican-parliamentary  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  exjilains,  however,  why  in  state  matters, 
too,  there  is  a  widespread  sentiment  in  oppo- 
sition to  authority. 

In  the  social  order  as  well  the  subjection  to 
authority  has  vanished  ;  in  place  of  master  and 
vassal  we  have  the  employer  and  employee. 
But  in  this  sphere,  likewise,  remains  of  the 
old  conditions  crop  up  everyw  here,  hindering 
the  adoption  of  the  new  footing  of  equalitj*; 
the  attempts  to  maintain  the  old  privileges  of 
authority  excite  everywhere  that  spirit  of  op- 
position and  revolution  which  stamps  all  Ger- 
man social  life. 

Professor  Paulsen  does  not  blame  the 
youth  of  his  lanii ;  they  assume  the  color  of 
their  time  and  surroundings.  "  They  rarely 
hear  the  tone  of  reverence;  passionate,  ma- 
licious, supercilious  criticism  is  what  strikes 
their  ear  on  every  hand. — at  home,  in  the 
press,  in  literature, — who  still  entertains  re- 
spect for  an\thing?  Nay.  who  would  in  our 
day  not  be  ashamed  to  still  feel  respect  for 
anything?  " 

It  may  be  that  in  education. — as  is  the  case 
in  politics,  society,  the  church. — more  of  the 
absolutist  system  has  remained  than  is  con- 
sonant with  the  modern  spirit.  Kvidences  of 
this  are  found  in  the  school  and  the  home, — 
I>articularly  the  school. 

The  school-board  member  treats  the  teacher. — 
in  accordance  with  the  military  regimen. —  as  an 
authoritative  master,  not  as  a  frien<Ily  counsel- 
lor, and  this  system,  naturally  enough,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  relation  between  teacher  and  stu- 
dent. That  the  evils  o(  this  method  are  being 
recognized  is  evidenced  by  the  efforts  to  give  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  a  freer  develop- 
nivnt.  to  change  the  attitude  of  teacher  to 
sciinl.Tr.  to  make  of  the  latter  a  more  independent 
worker. 
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SENDING  PICTURES  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


'  I  ^HE  as  yet  somewhat  mysterious  art  of 
telegraphotography,  or  transmitting  pho- 
tographs over  the  telegraph  wire,  is  described 
by  its  inventor,  Prof.  Arthur  Korn,  of  the 
University"  of  Munich,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  French  m.onthly,  Je  Sals  Tout.  In  the 
Hrst  place,  says  Professor  Korn : 

Telegraphotography  rests  whoily  on  the 
strange  peculiarity  of  a  body  or  substance  called 
selenium,  which  peculiarity  was  discovered  by 
chance  during  some  experiments  made  by  an 
English  engineer  ( W'illoughby  Smith)  in  1873. 
Mr.  Smith  was  experimenting  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  submarine  telegraph  cable.  At  a  given 
moment  he  had  need  of  a  substance  opposing 
great  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electric  cur- 
rents, and  he  fixed  his  choice  upon  a  metal 
whose  resistance  ( compared  with  copper,  silver, 
iron,  etc.).  he  knew  to  be  enormous.  He  chose 
selenium,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  he  could  not 
have  made  a  worse  choice,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  found  it  out.  For  such  purpose 
selenium  is  the  most  whimsical  and  inconstant 
ii.strument  in  the  world.  It  gave  Mr.  Smith 
one  result  in  the  daytime  and  another  and  oppo- 
site result  in  the  night.  While  they  were  work- 
inp  over  their  experiments,  suddenly  and  very 
unexpectedly  Mr.  May.  Nlr.  Smith's  assistant, 
discovered  that  selenium  varies  as  it  is  subjected 
t<.  light  (by  the  amount  of  light,  more  or  less). 
We  cannot  explain  this  phenomenon ;  we  leave 
that  explanation,  as  we  are  forced  to  leave  it. 
t  >  the  future.  The  experimental  fact  is  that  in 
full  light  selenium  is,  relatively,  a  good  con- 
ductor ;  and  that  its  power  of  resistance  is  much 
greater  in  the  dark ;  and  that  for  that  reason  it 
is  much  less  of  a  conductor  in  the  dark, — to 
sjKak  technically  its  conductibility  .is  less  in  the 
dark  than  in  the  light.  Naturally  enough,  the 
fancy  of  inventors  was  excited  by  the  discovery 
of  selenium's  sensibility  to  light  for  to  lack  of 
light).  It  was  seen  at  once  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  complete  the  telephone  by  an  ap- 
j);:r.-itii'i  showing  t'»  the  man  talking  into  the 
t'  »n  at  a  fKjssibly  great  distance 

t  ■  '<ing,  the  only  thing  needed  to 

make  it  p^^ssible  for  the  speaker  to  see  his  in- 
tcrlxutor  l>cing  a  small  plate  of  selenium. 

As  to  the  actual  proc«rss,  Professor  Korn 
say« : 

.\  small  plate  of  ii^lenium  is  passed  over  the 
im.-iife  in  the  camera  obscura  (the  real  image  of 
;i  [,•  r  .ri  .,r  lA  a  s<.  iif)  and  then  a  l)cam  of  light 
I  '-n.    This  Warn  of  light  is 

iii-'j.  .,(  ,.. ,  i..i.iis.-,  accf»rding  to  the  intensity 
of  the  current,  which,  fias^iiii;  fmm  ih«-  irans- 
mittrr   to     ■  ,   plate. 

il.rims    ii,  ,,f    iht 

im;iKc  in  the  "dark  chamticr.  ' 

I'he  rxpcrlmrnfrr  srrs  the  imayr  appear  on 
the  vrrccn  if  the  operation  is  i>rrformr(|  so 
rapidly  that  all  the  clctnrnt*  of  the  object  to 
be  transmitted  can  be  retained  on  the  retina, 

Tv*o  apparently  in4urmountable  ointacin 


PROF.    ARTHUR    KORN    .\NI)    HIS    NEW    INVENTION. 

are  in  our  way  to  obtaining  perfect  trans- 
mission. Jhe  Hrst  obstacle  is  the  impossibil- 
ity of  obtaining  absolutely  simultaneous  action, 
and  the  second  is  the  impossibility  of  e.xactly 
regulating  the  intensity  of  the  luminous  ray 
by  means  of  currents  of  variable  strength  sent 
from  the  transmitter.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  find  an  instrument  sensitive 
enough,  and  at  the  same  time  rapid  enough, 
to  sei/.e  and  to  follow  the  movement.  "  This 
is  why  all  our  researches  concerning  tele- 
vision have  been  fruitless."  Following  is 
Professor  Korn's  description  of  his  own  ap- 
paratus: 

The  photr)gra()li  for  transmission  nuist  be  a 
transparent  pellicle.  The  transparent  pellicle  is 
rolled  on  a  glass  cylinder  enclosed  in  a  camera 
obscura,  or  "dark  chamber."  where  it  is  dis- 
placed by  two  simultanet)us  movements,  one 
movement  Ix-ing  a  rotation  armuid  its  axis,  the 
other  a  translation  along  the  length  of  the  axis 
(as  a  hollow  screw  or  a  screw-nut  runs  011  the 
screw-stud).  The  regular,  iniiform  motion  is 
made  to  impress  the  cylinder  by  the  impul- 
sion of  a  little  electric  motor  whose  speed  is 
cfintrolled  bv  nirans  of  an  altarhmeiit  which 
adheres  to  the  motor,  —the  allachuHMU  is  a  sort 
r»f  meter  or  gau^'e  which  rrni-.tcrs  jh/,-  rotations 
of  the  cylinder,  The  «ylin<ler  is  made  to  pre- 
sent each  one  of  its  points.  ,iin|.  consequently, 
all  the  |»oinli  of  the  photographic  pellicle  rolle<l 
'>n  till-       '      ■  '        '.I  to  the  action  of  the 

MkIiI,  the    camera    obscura 

ihrough  .1  liitic  wiihli>w  made  in  order  to  let  in 
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o.\K  (II    iiiK  I'lcrruKs  taken  hv  prof,  korn  s 

TELEGRAPHIC    CAMERAS. 

till'  light.  1  liis  liylit  crosses  the  photograpliic 
film  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  according  to  the 
degree  of  transparency  of  the  parts  that  it 
touches.  In  the  interior  of  the  camera  ohscura 
tliere  is  a  i)risni ;  the  light  strikes  that  prism ; 
the  prism  reflects  it  totally  on  a  cell  of  selenium 
just  helow  it.  ilie  sides  of  tlie  cell  are  very 
thin  and  the  surface  of  tlic  cell  is  very  spacious, 
and  so  the  light  projected  upon  it  is  widely 
spread.  The  cell  resists  the  electric  current 
much   less   than   the  plaque   resists   it,   although 


both  cell  and  plaque  are  of  the  same  metaloid : 
selenium.  .The  .selenium  cell  is  traversed  by  the 
current  from  a  battery  of  accumulators.  '  The 
intensity  of  the  current  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  light  that  falls  on  the  metaloid.  The 
current,  which  is  modified  by  the  length  of  the 
wires,  is  tran.smitted  to  the  receiver,  wherever 
that  may  have  been  set  up. 

The  consequences  of  this  invention  will  be 
niiineroiis  and  important.  Telei^raphotofira- 
lih\  will  be  to  illustrated  journals  what  the 
telephone  and  the  telejiraph  are  to  journal; 
in  general.  When  methods  are  a  little  more 
rapid  it  will  be  possible  to  give  photo;zraphs 
of  w  hat  passed  last  night  at  the  Antipodes. 
B\-  illustrating  his  reports  the  journalist  w  ill 
make  his  work  more  striking  and  more  com- 
prehensible;  gradually-  all  the  journals  will 
he  transformed  and  there  w  ill  be  nothing  but 
illustrated  dailies.  The  criminal  police  will 
appl\  telegraphotography  to  their  work,  and, 
probably,  fewer  assassins  will  go  free. 

The  police  of  places  where  a  murder  has  iust 
been  committed  will  telegraph  the  photographs 
of  the  supposed  murderer  as  he  looked  with  or 
without  a  beard,  and  as  a  disguise  would  make 
him  look.  .\nd  just  so,  enterprising  journalists 
can  present  prominent  public  men,  bearded  or 
beardless.  Police  are  keen  in  a  scent,  an. I  a 
cruninal  will  be  at  a  disadvantage;  he  will  r— i 
away  by  train  or  by  boat  while  his  photograph 
will  go  by  telegraph,  and  be  waiting  to  catc'i 
him  as  he  arrives.  The  innocent  man  accusc.l 
of  crime  can  prove  by  his  friends  that  he  is  in- 
nocent, and  so  regain  his  liberty  days,  perhaps 
weeks,  .sooner  than  he  could  have  done  before 
the  discovery  of  telegraphotography.  If  accom- 
panied by  the  seal  of  a  notary  the  telegraphically 
transmitted  photographic  signature  will  be  valu- 
able. In  case  of  an  innovation  permitting  such 
practice,  the  laws  of  the  different  countries  will 
have  to  be  modified. 


"TIIK   ONLY 


REALLY   GREAT  SCIENTIFIC  MAN  OF 
PORTUGAL." 


LJ  I"  is  an  archa?ologist  and  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  stljclying  the  antiquities  of 
Portugal  and  of  the  lialearic  Islands,  par- 
ticidarly  Minorca.  A  recent  issue  of  the 
lUustidCKin  Espniinla  y  A inciicana  (Madrid) 
contains  an  article  on  the  primitive  monu- 
ments of  Minorca,  by  Scnor  Francisco  Her- 
naiulcz  S.in/,  correspoiulctit  of  the  Spatiish 
Royal  Academy.  In  this  article  a  warm  trib- 
ute is  paid  -to  the  aforesaid  leading  Portu- 
guese scientist,  Senhor  Juan  Feite  da  \'as- 
concellos.  This  student  is  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large,  particidarly  the  Knglish- 
speaking  worM,  but  is  a  great  man  in  his  own 


country.  'I  he  two  scholarly  Portuguese  pub- 
lications, Os  Rcligiues  da  Lttsitania  and  O 
.1  nluiroloi^o  Rortugitis,  declare  that  Senhcr 
da  \'.Tsconcellos  is  the  most  eminent  of  livin  : 
arch:rologists. 

Personally,  he  is  a  short,  square  man  of  quiet 
manner  and  retiring  life,  of  deep  penetration  and 
vast  scientific  learning,  who  ha:*  to  be  diligently 
sought  after  to  be  found.  Indeed,  he  spends 
most  of  his  time,  except  wlien  some  living  trip 
has  to  be  taken  to  a  library  or  some  investigation 
verified,  in  the  .\rch.Tological  Museum  at  Bclem. 
just  outside  Lisbon,  where  he  is  deeply  engrossed 
in  the  classifications  going  on  of  .Mgave  and 
Alemtejo  antiquities.  So  student-like  is  liis  ex- 
istence that  many  of  his  countrymen  liave  never 
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SENHOR    VASfONTEMOS.   THE    EMINENT     I-ORTIGIESE    ANTIOl'ARI  AN , 
(Standing  by  the  Dogi-lio  I>olmpn,  the  remains  of  prehistoric  civilization   in   Minorca.) 


heard  of  liiin.  He  passes  unknown  among  tlic 
crowfis  of  dandies,  military  men.  and  Frenchified 
women  who  thrr>ng  the  streets  of  Lishon.  Vet 
he  is  the  only  really  great  scientific  man  of 
Portugal :  indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said  that. — 
with  the  exception  of  the  King  Dom  Carlos. — 
he  is  the  only  man  of  present  Portugal  whose 
name  Ls  recognised  outside  of  Portugal,  for  to 
"  '  •"<  French  and  German 

'ir  led  as  one  of  the  great 

thinkers  and  investigators  of  the  world. 


Aside  from  his  work  of  classification  ami 
investigation,  Senhor  da  V^asconcellos  is  con- 
stantly writinii  or  preparine:  his  materials  for 
w  riting  on  the  subjects  of  importance  antl 
interest  to  him.  Pamphlet  after  pamphlet  as 
well  as  books  come  from  his  facile  pen,  and  it 
can  be  only  a  question  of  time  liefore  they  are 
by  translation  put  within  reach  of  English 
and    American    scholars. 


"GORKI'S    MMSH." 


I  TNI.)f",R  this  v)mc\vhat  colloquial  Ameri- 
can phrase  as  a  title,  the  well-known 
Russian  literary  and  art  critic.  Dr.  Kilosof(»v, 
tonfributr^  to  a  recent  number  of  the  serious 
revicu'  Kuitknya  Myil  (Russian  ThouKht) 
a   keen    i     '  of    Maxim   Ciorki's    recent 

work,    p.'i-  riy    his   wjmewhat    bitter    re- 

flections  on    American    todal    and    political 

CI- 

'.  ■>■.  ;tiint'*    *'f  "  this  writer,  have  ruined 
Gorki:    "  H  »srs  and  a  naive,  p*K)rlv 

digesteci  socialism."     The  latest  pr»Mluctions 


of  the  celebrated  Russian  author,  particularly 
"  The  Jiarbarians,  "  "  The  Knenues,"  "  In 
America,"  and  "  .My  Interviews,"  this  critic 
thinks,  have  done  so  much  to  itjjure  his  lit- 
erary fame,  have  "  indicatcil  such  a  decompo- 
sition of  talent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
his  regeneration  possible." 

Rapidly  surveyinn  the  career  of  fjorki. 
Dr.  Kilosofov  points  out  that  author's  re- 
iTiarkable,  rapid  sikctss.  Not  even  Tolstoi 
and  Chekhov,  he  points  out,  reieived  s<ii  h 
"slavish     and     boundleNs    flafterv."      ( iorki 
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was  the  hero  of  a  day,  the  favorite  of  the 
pubh'c,  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  opera 
sinf2;cr  who  in  a  few  years  turns  the  heads  of 
all  his  admirers  and  then,  when  he  has  lost 
his  voice,  he  passes  from  the  scene  and  sinks 
into  oblivion. 
There  is  reason 
for  all  this,  says 
the  Russian  critic. 

The  passion  for 
fiorki  has  a  psycho- 
logical  cxplaii.'i- 
tion.  He  appeared 
just  at  the  riglit 
time.  He  toiiclicd 
such  deep  chords 
in  lunuan  nature 
tliaf  he  met  with 
response  through- 
out all  ■■  new  Rus- 
sia," which  had 
just  licgun  t(i 
awaken.  T  h  e 
masses  believed 
that  his  talent 
was  incxhaustilile. 
They  flattered  him, 
tickled  his  egotism. 
and  almost  literally 
made  him  their 
idol.  They  gave 
him  no  chance  to 
concentrate  h  i  m  - 
self,  to  realize  the 
limits  of  his  power 
and  the  nature  of 
his  talent.  T  h  e 
drama  "  On  the 
Bottom "  was  the 
sununit  of  (jorki's 
productiveness.  Af- 
ter the  conception 
of  this  his  downfall  l>egan.  Since  the  whole 
world  has  read  his  productions,  the  wiiole  world 
now  sees  how  he  has  fallen,  how  he  himself  has 
reached  the  bottom  of  man's  triviality  and  pre- 
tentious rhetoric.  Gorki  sincerely  believed  him- 
self to  be  the  ruler  of  the  masses,  the  sovereign 
of  their  thoughts  and  hearts,  independent,  sub- 
ordinate to  no  human  soul, — not  realizing  how 
he  had  lost  even  the  shadow  of  freedom. 

Gorki,  says  this  critic,  rarely  saw  any  true 
criticism  of  his  work  at  home.  He  did  see 
"  critical  hysterics  and  the  outbursts  of  ap- 
plause of  the  mob  which,  by  idolizinc:  him, 
ruined  him."  Now,  this  mob  coolly  an- 
nounces that  his  latest  productions  have  met 
w  ith  luianimous  disapproval. 

(jorki's  real  force,  says  this  critic,  lay  in 
picturing  the  type  of  the  Russian  tramp,  the 
hosyak.  As  soon  as  he  attempted  to  sweeten 
the  bitterness  of  this  tramp's  lot  with  the 
sujzar  of  socialism  it  is  quite  natural  that  he 
should  have  failed."  As  to  his  productions 
on  American  conditions,  "In  America,"  and 


"  My  Interviews,"  in  these,  Gorki  for  the 
first  time  concerns  himself  with  the  world 
outside  his  own  country  and  does  it  "  in 
a  very  careless  way." 

lie  did  not  know  Europe  and  could  not  make 

clear  to  himself 
what  he  actually 
demanded  from 
liurope.  Moreover, 
no  artistic  instinct 
came  to  his  aid  to 
whisi)er  in  his  ear 
that  oversteppin.^ 
artistic  limits  al- 
ways leads  to  the 
monstrous.  H  i  s 
rage  i  s  certainly 
sincere,  his  re- 
proach i  n  many 
cases  justified ;  but 
as  these  are  not  di- 
rected in  the  right 
direction  and  are 
clad  in  stilted  bom- 
bastic phraseology, 
they  appear  only 
comical.  Europe 
smiled  contemptu- 
ously and  w  e  n  t 
.ibout  its  business. 
Gorki,  who  knows 
>io  little  about 
luiropean  civiliza- 
tion, announced  to 
the  world  that  he 
was  not  satisfied 
with  that  continent. 
I  Ic  reprimanded  it 
in  such  a  tone  and 
manifested  such 
an  ignorance  of  its 
actual  conditions 
that  every  fair- 
minded  reader  is 
inevitably  driven  to  defending  Europe.  Gorki 
insulted  France  because  he  knew  nothing  about 
her  history.     And  then  he  came  to  America. 

No  Euiopean.  says  Filosofov,  really  knows 
much  about  this  land  of  riddles, — America. 
"  Most  of  w  hat  we  do  know  about  it  is  rather 
repel  linj;." 

We  are  under  tlio  impression  that  in  America 
everything  has  been  adopted  from  Europe,  that 
the  -Xmericans  have  really  nothing  they  can  call 
their  own.  Resides,  to  Europeans  it  is  strange 
that  a  country's  history  should  begin  with  the 
nineteeimi  century.  Europe  has  the  inheritance 
of  a  great  past.  If  Paris  had  no  Notre  Dame, 
the  Eiffel  idwer  would  crush  the  I'rench  capi- 
tal with  its  frivolous  and  ugly  skeleton  of  steel, 
i.et  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  an  immense,  wealthy 
country  where  there  is  really  nothing  but  an 
Eiffel  r<nver. — no  history,  no  traditions,  no  art. 
no  literature,  no  philosophy,  only  naked  capi- 
talism, the  cult  of  Raal,  the  triumph  of  matter. 
I  f  .\merica  really  is  such  as  it  appears  to  the 
average  I'.nropean  and  to  Mr.  Gorki,  it  deserves 
to  be  hated.  Hut  is  .\merica  really  such?  In 
order  to  understand  the  soul  of  a  people  it  is 


M.\.\IM    <,OKKI. 
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necessary  to  search  for  its  inner  life.  Can  this 
inner  hfe  be  found  and  apprehended  by  the  ordi- 
narj'  tourist  or  journalist  who  gives  us  so  much 
of  "American  im.pressions " ?  All  these  tales 
about  the  wonders  of  American  mechanical  and 
technical  skill  have  set  our  teeth  on  edge,  but 
they  should  not  represent  the  nature  of  America 
and  the  Americans  to  us.  Are  there  not  in 
America  farmers,  with  lives  of  their  own?  .\re 
there  not  religious  heart-searchings  and  artistic 
aspirations?  Is  America  really  exhausted  by 
what  Gorki  calls  "  Americanism  "  ? 

This  critic  denies  the  truth  of  these  impli- 
cations and  refuses  to  concede  that  Gorki  is 


qualified   to   speak   upon   the  matter   at  all. 

"  Europe   cannot   trust,"    he   says,   "  Gorki's 

superficial  and  banal  impressions." 

All  Gorki  has  told  us  about  America  he  learned 
from  the  window  of  his  hotel  or  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  trolley  car.  They  are  little  better 
than  the  usual  generalizing  impressions  of  a 
tourist  with  a  poor  education  and  no  knowledge 
of  the  language.  What  he  expected  and  desired 
from  America  we  do  not  know.  Any  provin- 
cial reporter,  however,  upon  an  order  to  write 
a  couple  of  feuilletons,  c<nild  have  described 
.•\merica  and  .American  conditions  just  as  well 
as  Gorki  has  done. 


YUAN   SHIH-KAI.    CHINA'S   FOREMOST  STATESMAN. 


CINCE  the  death  of  Li  Hung-chang,  the 
foremost  statesman  of  China  is  without 
doubt  \  uan  Shih-kai.  In  statecraft  and 
statesmanship  Yuan  was  trained  by  the  la- 
mented Li,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  younger 
statesman  should  possess  m.any  of  the  ideas 
and  traits  of  the  elder  viceroy.  When  the 
viceregal  throne  of  the  metropolitan  province 
of  Chihli  was  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Li 
Hung-chang,  ^  uan  was  immediately  pro- 
moted to  that  post  from  the  governorship  of 
the  province  of  Shun-tung.  Since  then  he  has 
been  the  onosure  of  all  eyes  in  the  Celestial 
Empire.  An  interesting  character  sketch  of 
this  personage  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Illustrated  Monthly  (Shasin-gaho) ,  of 
Tokio,  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  n.ote. 

As  the  anonymous  writer  of  this  article 
says,  ^  uan  Shih-kai  holds  no  office  in  the 
central  government,  and  yet  his  influence  at 
the  Peking  court  is  as  great  as,  perhaps  even 
greater  than,  that  of  the  most  powerful  min- 
isters of  state,  such  as  Prince  Ching,  presi- 
dent of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Chu  Hung- 
chi,  .Minister  of  War.  Among  the  viceroy-;. 
Chang  Chih-tung  and  Shin  Chun-ken  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  remarkable 
administrative  ability,  but  in  pfipiilarity  and 
pfiwcr  these  two  viceroys  are  hardly  com- 
parable with  Yuan  Shih-kai.  It  was  through 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  between  Japan 
and  China  f  •'•■■'  in  the  war  of  iH<)4-'<)'^ 
that  \  uan  fir  ro  protninrnce  as  a  diplo- 

mat.  At  that  time  he  was  a  stark  antagonist 
of  rhr  Jai  '         ■'("',.  \finistrr 

at  Seoul,  .   ;:         .,    .     .   ;..         ;.  ist rate  the 

.Mikado's  poIio'  and  rntrrprii*  in  the  Korean 
peninsula.  -U    his   ambitions  sthrmr 

in  the  Urmui   /.        ' '  -  '  in  bitter  «lis- 

appfiintmrnt,  it  time  that  he 

began  to  be  rrcogni/xd  as  a  factor  in  Chinese 


politics.  The  decade  following  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war  has  wrought  a  remarkable 
change  upon  his  mind,  and  the  instigator  of 
that  conflict  is  now  to  all  appearance  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Japanese,  willing  to  adopt  their 
political  institutions  and  educational  system. 
But  can  Japan  count  on  him  as  her  true 
friend,  ready  to  stand  by  her  at  crucial  mo- 
ments as  well  as  in  time  of  peace?  Is  he  a 
sincere  believer  in  modern  civilization  and 
enlightenment,  unswerving  in  his  efforts  to 
reform  the  hoarv  institutions  of  the  Celestial 


hiiiii-KAi,  VKKuoY  or  cimii.i 
(Tb«  mual  pownrful  man  In  Cblna.) 
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Empire  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  civil- 
ized nations?  These  questions  the  writer  an- 
swers in  a  skeptical  tone. 

Yuan  Shili-kai  lias  invited  many  Japanese  as 
advisers  to  various  departments  of  liis  provin- 
cial government,  and  persuaded  the  court  at 
Peking  to  follow  his  example,  in  his  efforts  to 
reform  the  military  and  police  systems,  the  ad- 
ministration (jf  finance  and  taxr.tion.  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Yuan  has  turned  to  Japan 
for  assistance  and  advice.  I'lie  Japanese,  how- 
ever, will  have  a  rude  awakening  if  they  should 
look  upon  him  as  their  f;iithful  friend.  With  all 
his  ])rofessetl  admiration  of  modernism,  he  is, 
after  all,  not  different  from  his  fellow-country- 
men in  general,  whose  characteristic  traits  seem 
to  he  egotism  and  selfishness.  Inihued  with  new 
ideas  as  he  is.  ^'u;ln  is  nevertheless  firmly 
wedded  to  the  past.  Like  ail  other  Chinese,  the 
illustrious  viceroy  is  conservative  at  heart  and 
ridiculously  proud  of  his  own  country,  chcrisl;- 
ing  contempt  for  all  foreign  nations.  Moreover. 
Viceroy  Yuan  is  an  opportunist,  without  un- 
wavering principle  or  tixed  aim.  To-day  he  is 
apparently  a  friend  of  Japan,  hut  who  can  fore- 
tell what  he  will  he  to-morrow?  When  the 
present  Ijniieror  of  China  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  adopt  reform  measures  advocated  hy  a 
coterie  of  radical  reformers.  Yuan's  attitude  to- 
ward  the  movement   was  apparently   so  sympa- 


thetic that  the  Emperor  and  his  lieutenants  all 
looked  upon  him  as  a  supporter  of  their  cause. 
Iheir  hopes  were  helied.  for.  when  the  Empress 
Dowager  resorted  to  a  high-handed  nuasure  to 
suppress  the  reform  movement.  Yuan  Shih-kai 
not  only  remained  inactive,  hut  he  at  once 
changed  his  front  and  became  a  right-hand  man 
of  the  conservative  Empress.  To-day  he  is  still  the 
opportunist  that  he  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Boxer  uprising.  While  evidently  friendly  to- 
ward Japan,  he  entertains  no  idea  of  entering 
into  a  close  alliance  with  her,  and  asking  her 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  regeneraticMi  of  his 
country  and  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Far  Ea.st. 

The  writer  says  that  Viceroy  Yuan  does 
not  scruple  to  employ  treachcn*-  in  dealinj: 
w  ith  Japan,  \\4iich  is  but  too  w  illin<j:  to  assist 
China  in  every  way.  "  Indeed,  the  viceroy 
does  not  hesitate  to  take  advantajie  of  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  are  far  less  experienced  in 
diplomacy  than  are  the  Russians."  The 
writer  predicts  that  upon  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Dowager  the  Celestial  Empire  will 
once  again  become  convulsed  \\  ith  uprisings 
and  insurrections.  The  regeneration  of  that 
mnribimd  nation,  he  believes,  is  now  as  far 
off  as  ever. 


FRANCE'S    PUNITIVP:    EXPEDn  ION    AGAINST   MOROCCO. 


nPHP2  assassination  of  Dr.  Mauchamp  and 
the  occupation  of  Ujda  by  the  Erench 
are  treated  of  in  an  article  in  liojuf:  Selectas 
(Madrid).  The  writer,  alluding  to  present 
conditions  in   Morocco,  says: 

We  must  strictly  distinguish  between  the  atti- 
tude of  forced  submission  assumed  hy  the  Mo- 
roccan authorities  in  reference  to  the  moral  pro- 
tectorate of  luirojie  and  the  resistance,  passive 
to-day,  hut  which  will  perhaps  become  active  to- 
morrow, of  the  masses  of  the  peojile.  of  the 
fanatical  majfirity.  to  Christian  interference  in 
the  African  domains  of  the  Koran.  This  ren- 
ders merely  nominal  and  inefficacious  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  I'miieror.  f^ogiii  and  Raisuli  are 
two  armed  and  still  unconf|uered  protests  against 
the  official  coiii])l;icency  of  Mohammed  Torres. 
Sooner  or  Liter  these  opposing  tendencies,  which 
have  only  skirmished  with  one  another  in  North 
Africa,  will  meet  face  to  face  in  internecine 
conflict. 

All  the^e  difHculties,  however,  will  not 
avail  to  retard  the  progress  of  events.  Com- 
mercial interests  are  paramount,  and  the 
Moroccans  must  yield,  in  the  same  way  as 
all  other  peoples  of  inferior  civilization,  to 
the  inevitable  law  of  progress.  If  Europe 
were  less  highly  civilized,  or  if  the  powers 
couKl  com'.'  to  ati  amicable  understanding,  the 


conquest  of  Morocco  would  be  accomplished 
in  a  short  time;  but  civilization  is  obliged  by 
its  very  nature  to  have  recourse  to  threats  and 
warnings  rather  than  to  acts  of  violence. 

The  w  titer  looks  upon  the  assassination  of 
Dr.  .Mauchamp  as  a  striking  instance  of  the 
risk  incurred  by  all  Europeans  in  Morocco. 
The  crime  was  committed  at  Marrakesh,  the 
political  capital  of  the  countn-.  The  im- 
mediate cause  was  peculiar  and  characteristic. 

The  crime  is  attributed  to  a  brutal  outburst 
of  fanaticism  caused  by  preparations  for  the  in- 
stallment of  an  apparatus  for  wireless  telcg-" 
raphy.  When  the  .\loors  saw  that  Dr.  Mau- 
champ had  raised  a  small  mast  ujioii  the  roof  of 
his  Ikuisc.  they  believed  that  it  had  to  do  with 
some  diabolical  invention ;  and.  in  their  excited 
fanaticism,  they  pulled  down  the  house  and 
killed  the  unfortunate  doctor  before  he  could  de- 
fend him.sclf. 

The  Erench  (lovcrnment  acted  quickly  and 
decisively.  They  required  immediate  satis- 
faction of  the  demands  which  had  already 
been  made  for  injuries  suffered  by  French 
stibjects,  and  the  punishment  of  the  assassins 
of  Dr.  .Mauchamp  as  well  as  the  payment  of 
an  indemnity  to  his  family.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that,  in  this  matter,  P' ranee  was  de- 
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fending  European  interests  as  well  as  her 
own.  On  the  29th  of  March,  the  French 
troops  under  General  Liautey  occupied  the 
city  of  Ljda,  situated  a  few  miles  from  the 
Algerian  frontier,  without  a  shot  being  fired. 
The  cit>-  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
and,  although  of  little  strategic  importance,- 
has  considerable  value  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  as  it  is  the  principal  market  for 
the  trade  of  the  surrounding  Kabyles. 

The  writer  looks  upon  the  French  occupa- 
tion as  merely  the  seizure  of  a  guaranty-,  as  a 
kind   of   hostage,   such   as   any   other   power 


might  claim  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
he  says  in  conclusion : 

The  common  interests  of  Europe  and  of  the 
civilized  \vorld  require  that  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  Europeans  in  Morocco  shall  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  fanatical  mobs  and  shall  not  become  the 
prey  of  wandering  tribes.  There  must  be  laws 
and  courts  and  a  public  authority  strong  enough 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws.  Foreign  intervention  is 
never  necessary  where. the  public  authorities  are 
eager  to  punish  assassins ;  but  wlien,  as  in  Mo- 
rocco, these  authorities  view  with  a  certain  com- 
placency the  excesses  of  fanatics,  then  interven- 
tion becomes  both  necessary  and  just. 


SAX   DOMINGO'S   FINANXES. 


LJAVING  been  requested  on  March  24, 
i'X)5,  to  proceed  to  San  Domingo  and 
investigate  its  financial  condition  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Prof.  Jacob  H.  Hollander, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Universit}-,  details  the  re- 
sult of  his  researches  through  many  months, 
in  an  illuminating  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics  for  May.  A  more  dis- 
tressing record  of  financial  mismanagement 
than  that  e.xhibited  by  San  Domingo  and 
made  plain  by  Professor  Hollander  has  rarely 
been  encountered. 

Thirty-five  years  is  the  period  covered  by 
the  wildcat  methods  discussed,  and  this  he 
divides  into  three  periods:  From  1867  to 
18S7,  the  genesis  of  the  debt;  from  1888  to 
1807,  tf'-P  period  of  bfjnd  issues,  and  there- 
after, the  period  of  floating-debt  accumula- 
tion. At  the  outset  the  national  debt  appnjx- 
imated  $I,SO<),rx)0,  largely  of  doubtful  char- 
acter.   A  bond  issue  in   1869,  known  as  the 

Hartmont  l>»an,"  appeared  in  the  sum  of 
£7t7,<j*x>,  and  this  was  sold  to  the  public  at 
rates  rangint;  from  50  to  70  per  cent. 
riirough  fraud,  netrlect,  or  deliberate  defal- 
catiim,  however,  "  only  £  ?8,()<jS  ^^as  received 
and  accounted  for  by  the  Dominican  (lov- 
rrnmrnt."  Three  years  later,  in  1872,  "  the 
loan  went  into  «lrfault." 

From  1872  to  i88<>  the  fl«»ating  «lcbt  large- 
ly accunuilated  through  unpai<l  salaries,  rcvo- 
lutionar>'  dan;age  claims,  treasury  bills  given 
for  war  supplir*,  and  «lrbts  contracted  by  the 
government  for  current  r\p«*nses.  Interest 
on  these  itrmt  was  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  a 
r:       •'         I  '         •        •     •        ■    '    ,M,t   in    1888 

iting  debt  was 
vjmewhat  uncertain.  Thrn  it  wm  that  the 
Wcstendorp    raja    Je    rccnuJacion,    or    an 


agreement  with  the  Amsterdam  firm  that  it 
might  collect  all  import  and  export  duties 
during  the  life  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  loan 
of  £770,000,  was  executed.  In  1892  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  Westcndorp  &  Co. 
were  acquired  by  the  "  San  Domingo  Im- 
provement Company,  of  New  York,"  by 
transfer,  confirmed  by  the  Dominican  Con- 
gre.ss  on  March  24,  1893. 

Between  1888  and  1898  seven  bond  issues 
were  emitted  to  discharge  floating  debts  and 
quiet  indemnity  claims.  On  January  I,  1905, 
the  republic's  public  indebtedness  amounted 
to  $32,560,459,  including  interest.  All  these 
loans  represented  purposes  to  which  the 
money  was  rarely  applied.  "  Cut-throat 
terms,  prodigal  waste,  and  unchecked  pro- 
cedure "  marked  every  one  of  them.  Heu- 
reaux's  financial  policy  was  "  a  mixture  of  a 
degenerate's  cunning  and  a  bankrupt's  reck- 
lessness," and  his  successors  were  no  better. 
Indeed,  I'njfessor  Hollander  says  of  them: 
I'.ach  successive  dictator  inclined  to  become 
a  more  necessitous  and  a  more  reckless  bor- 
rower, and  each  new  advance  was  obtained 
upon  harsher  terms.  The  nominal  rate  of 
interest  was  rarely  less  than  2  per  cent,  a 
month,  and  with  respect  to  funds  or  values 
actually  received  several   times  that  rate." 

Owing  tr)  the  pressure  of  the  Italian  and 
French  governments,  in  the  interest  of  the 
claims  of  tlwir  citizen  creditors  against  San 
Donnngo,  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis, 
and  early  in  190S  the  United  States  in- 
tervened. President  Ronsevrll  had  said: 
"Those  who  profit  by  the  .Monroe  Doctrine 
must  accept  rertairj  responsibilities  along  with 
the  rightii  which  it  confers,"  and  this  served 
as  a  prnni»c  for  American  intervention.     Hut 
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action  was  delayed  in  the  Senate,  and  a  ten- 
tative provisional  arranf^cmcnt  was  estab- 
lished by  order  of  the  President. 

At  this  stage  Professor  Hollander  took 
hold  and  unearthed  the  above  facts.  Of  the 
$32,560,459,  aforementioned,  he  discovered 
that  $21,104,000  was  represented  by  foreif2;n 
claims,  while  the  remainder  was  due  for  in- 
ternal dciits  and  claims.  A<ireements  were 
then  made  with  foreij^n  claimants,  and  a 
New  \'ork  banking  institution  was  induced 
to  handle  $2o,ooo,(XXD  of  Dominican  5  per 
cent,  fifty-year  bonds  at  96,  redeemable  after 
ten  years  at  102 j/S, — subject  to  the  approval 
and  ratification  of  a  newly  drawn  treaty. 
The  proceeds  of  these  bonds  will  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  debts  and  claims  as  ad- 
justed, to  the  extinction  of  particular  conces- 
sions and  monopolies,  and  to  public  improve- 
ments. When  the  treaty  becomes  effective 
$2,500,000,  now  on  deposit  in  New  ^'ork, 
will  be  available  for  these  purposes. 

Foreiiiners  will  receive,  luider  the  agree- 
ments concluiled,  i^l2,407,0(X)  in  discharge 
of  nominal  claims  of  $21,104,000,  and  $11,- 
000.000  of  internal  ilebts  will  be  satisfied 
with  $5,oo(^.(XX).  A  general  receiver  of  Do- 
minican customs  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  "  who  shall  collect  all  the  customs 
duti"s  of  the  republic  until  the  payment  or 
redemption  of  the  bonds  so  issueii."  San 
Domingo,   under  the  convention  mentioned. 


will  be  prohibited  from  borrowing  any  fur- 
ther money  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  nor  can  the  republic  alter  its  duties 
w  ithout  our  approval. 

W^e  do  not  undertake  to  adjust  or  deter- 
mine the  Dominican  debt,  but  merely  to  ad- 
minister the  customs  of  the  republic  for  the 
■-ervice  of  a  new  loan,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  all 
recognized  debts  and  claims,  reduced  to  a 
basis  acceptable  both  to  the  republic  and  the 
creditors. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  International 
LaiL-  (Quarterly)  for  April  Professor  Hol- 
lander contributes  an  additional  paper  on  this 
subject,  entitled,  "The  Convention  of  1907 
IJetween  the  United  States  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic." 

Krom  this  discussion  we  learn  more  in  de- 
tail concerning  the  new  convention  with  San 
Domingo,  passed  on  February  25,  1907,  and 
now  aw  aiting  ratification  by  the  Dominican 
Congress. 

In  January-February,  1905,"  says  he, 
"  in  face  of  the  imminent  likelihood  of  do- 
mestic convulsion  and  foreign  intervention, 
the  protocol  of  an  agreement  was  concluded 
between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
United  States,  and  this  was  made  effective  by 
a  decree  of  the  Dominican  executive  of 
March  31,  1905."  Under  this  the  U'nited 
States  engaged  ( i )  to  adjust  the  Dominican 
debt,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  to  determine 
the  validity  and  amount  of  all  pending 
claims;  (2)  to  administer  the  Dominican 
custom-houses  and  to  deliver  45  per  cent,  of 
the  receipts  to  the  Dominican  Government, 
applying  the  net  remainder  to  the  interest 
upon  and  the  amortization  of  the  debts  and 
claims  so  adjusted;  and  (3)  to  afford  the 
Dominican  Republic  such  further  assistance 
as  it  might  require  to  preserve  orderly  and 
efficient  government. 

This  was  not  approved  by  the  Senate,  and 
an  interim  arrangement,  on  the  request  of 
San  Domingo,  was  executed.  On  April  i, 
1905,  this  went  into  operation,  with  a  nomi- 
nee of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
chariie  of  the  Dominican  customs,  charged 
with  the  segregation  of  55  per  cent,  thereof 
for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  republic's 
debts.  This  proved  a  complete  success.  In- 
surrection ceased;  public  officials  received 
their  salaries;  current  accounts  were  paid; 
trade  revived;  smuggling  was  eliminated; 
I.x-al  merchants  were  protected  against  fraud- 
ulent preferment  of  their  rivals  at  the  cus- 
tom-houses, and   importers  were  encouraged 
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to  contract  larger  credits.  A  new  spirit  was 
infused  everywhere  in  San  Domingo.  This 
led  to  amazing  increases  in  the  customs  re- 
ceipts. In  1906  the  gross  returns  were  Sj.- 
191,916.59,  against  52,223,324.51  for  1905, 
and  $1,852,209.54  for  1904, — an  increase  of 
44  per  cent,  over  1 905  and  72  per  cent,  over 
1904. 

With  the  satisfactor}-  working  of  the  in- 
terim arrangement,  and  assured  of  the  good 
offices  of  our  Government,  the  President  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  appointed  Senor 
Federico  Velazquez,  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  a  special  commissioner  for  the  ad- 
justment of   the  financial   difficulties  of   the 


republic.  He  cam.e  to  the  United  States  in 
the  latter  part  of  June,  1906,  and  made  cer- 
tain financial  arrangements  in  harmony  with 
the  adjustment  plans  aforementioned.  On 
January  5,  1907,  a  sufficient  number  of  cred- 
itors having  assented  to  the  proposed  measure 
of  adjustment,  a  new  convention  was  neces- 
sary, and,  on  Februarj-  8,  1907,  this  received 
the  signatures  of  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Santo  Domingo  Citj\  This  was 
ratified,  with  but  a  single  unimportant 
change,  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  and  now  awaits  the  approval  of  the 
Dominican  Congress  to  become  effective. 
Its  principal  provisions  are  given  supra. 


LINNAEUS,   AFTER    nVO  HUNDRED  YEARS. 


TOURING  the  month  of  May  all  Sweden 
joined  hands,  with  rarel)-  witnessed 
unanimit}',  in  observing  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Carl  von  Linne, 
better  known  to  the  English-speaking  world 
by  the  name  Linnx'us,  the  father  of  modern 
botany,  the  stor}-  of  whose  life  is  retold  in 
articles  appearing  in  Ord  och  Bild  ( Stock- 
holm) znd  SarntiJen   (Christiania). 

Before  he  was  thirty  Linnaeus  had  brought 
into  final  shape  his  system  of  classification 
and  nomenclature,  describing  flowers  and  ani- 
mals and  minerals  in  a  way  wholly  new  to 
science, — away^^haf  is  our  way  to-day  and  that 
recentiv  drew  from  a  noted  E-nglish  scientist 
the  judgment  that  "  the  greatest  and  most  last- 
ing service  which  Linna-us  rendered  both  to 
bfitany  and  zo6log>'  lies  in  the  certainty  and 
precision  which  he  introduced  into  the  art  of 
describing."  As  he  dealt  with  flowers,  so  he 
dealt  with  men  and  their  manners  and  every 
natural  phenomenon  that  came  under  his  ob- 
servation. Though  he  had  to  write  in  Latin, 
the  old  phrases  and  phiIos*)phical  vaguenesses 
were  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  in  their  place 
appeared  clear  and  concise  statements  of  what 
his  senses  had  no^ed  and  his  mind  concluded. 
On  that  change  modern  s<  icnce  rests. 

But  to  find  a  publisher  in  Sweden  was  outof 
the  qursrion.  He  was  still  hesitating  whether 
hr  should  fry  his  luck  in  some  forei;:n  land 
when  he  happened  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
prrtr>'  youne  daughter  of  a  government  sur- 
trm.  Th'"  '  "'  '  maile  a  d«K-f*)r's  drgrrr  the 
price  of  hi  f.     Where  tlir  student  had 

variljatrd  the  lover  acted  promptly.  In  17  <5 
I.i^^,^ll^  urnt  to  Holland  to  p.i'.s  through 
the  necessary  cxanjinafloD^    it  thr  xfn.-ilj  but 


highly  reputed  University  of  Harderwijk. 
Having  received  degree  and  diploma  as  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  he  turned  to  Amsterdam  in 
search  of  a  publisher.  The  quest  was  speedily 
brought  to  a  favorable  issue,  and  in  quick 
succession  the  far-famed  Dutch  presses  turned 
out  a  half  dozen  of  bulky  folio  volumes  u  ith 
Latin  titles  of  unprecedented  directness  and 
simplicity. 

As  work  after  work  issued  into  light,  the 
world  of  science  held  its  breath.  Their  con- 
tents was  revolutionary. 

His  views  and  theories  and  systems  "  upset  aU 
botany,'  as  one  ancient  bij^wij;;  i)nt  it.  I?ut  the 
older  men  had  to  listen  and  learn  in  spite  of  their 
vanities  and  their  prejudices.  Reason  was  on 
the  side  of  the  young  Swede.  To  those  that  saw 
more  deeply,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  given 
the  natural  sciences  the  instrument  wanted  above 
all  other  things :  a  system  of  (|uick  and  relialtie 
classification  and  identification.  Botany  and 
zo()lf)gy  were  floundering  ahout  in  a  deluge  of 
unclassific<l  facts  and  speculations  wliolly  uncon- 
nected with  the  facts.  The  artificial  hut  elVicient 
system  of  Linna?us,  based  on.  the  luunhcr  of 
stamens  in  the  (lower,  was  ^ti'ttrw  Ariadne's 
threarl  leading  out  of  the  sciciititic  labyrinth. 
Hut  he  did  more.  By  an  ingenious  drsice. — 
a  mere  "crochet"  some  called  it,  wliile  others 
named  it  a  "  trick." — he  brought  coinjilete  or- 
der out  of  chaos.  Modern  science  knows 
the  "trick"  under  the  name  of  "the  binomi- 
nal system  of  nomenclature"  I'p  to  thai 
lime  plants  and  .inimals  ha<l  be<Mi  n.iniivl  l)y 
griius  otdy,  with  ciimlxTsomc-  descr-ptions  addcci 
for  further  idrntificati(jn  of  the  species.  I.in- 
n.xns  rstalilislied  the  use  of  tw  .  distinct  names, 
one  for  the  drniis  and  one  lo  «lesignate  the 
sprcics  It  was  as  simple  as  Columbus'  egg.  and 
as  radical  in  its  resultk.  To  give  full  measurr, 
I  •  a<*  not  yet   thirty  then,     the 

I   of  grarirs  of  (lassiliratioti 
i(»r   iKitany  .iihI   /iiMJogy,       Tliosr   grades,    inrliid 
iii(.'  I  1.1    ,    iifd'-r    k'l'iiui.   \prt  j<-s.  ,iii(|  v.irirty,  are 
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THE    BEST-KNOWN    PORTRAIT   OF   I.INN.EL'S. 

(From  the  paint  ins  'jy  Alcxandi-r  Roslln.  wlm 
might  1)0  called  tlie  Ucynolds  of  Sweden,  in  1774. 
This  portrait  now  liangs  in  llu-  IJoyal  Aoademy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm.) 

in  use  to-day  and  will  nndoublcdly  last  as  long 
as  the  sciences  that  employ  tlieni. 

Soon  Linnneus  was  a  famous  man.  Honors 
were  heaped  on  him.  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment offered  him  inducements  imheard  of  in 
those  days  if  he  would  enter  its  service. 

Hut  he  was  thinking  of  his  waiting  bride  as 
well  as  of  his  badly  impaired  health, — he  had 
been  working  as  many  hours  nights  as  in  the 
daytime, — and  started  for  Stockholm,  which  city 
he  reached  in  the  fall  of  i/.^S.  He  left  a  country 
where  the  greatest  were  anxious  fur  his  friend- 
ship, lie  came  to  another  one. — his  own. — 
where  nobody  knew  him  and  nobody  cared  to 
know  him.  Envy  and  ignorance  combined  to 
keep  him  down.  Those  few  who  were  aware  of 
his  foreign  re|)utation  and  his  scientific  achieve- 
ments were  the  more  anxious  to  piisii  him  b.ick. 
They  woidd  not  even  trust  him  as  medical  prac- 
titioner. Hut  for  the  thought  of  his  bride.  Sara 
Lisa  Mor.TUs.  he  woidd  probably  have  gone  back 
to  Holland  and  turned  away  from  Sweden  for- 
ever, liut  his  mind  was  made  up  to  stay,  and 
he  would  not  let  hiiu-^elf  l)e  downed.  He  brought 
himself  to  the  .ittention  of  the  Queen  and  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  a  cough  <hat  had  been  annoying 
her  in  spite  of  all  efforts  by  her  own  betitled 
medical  attendants.  A  government  position  and 
large  practice  were  the  reward.  He  married  at 
la>^t  Hut  he  would  not  stay  at  Stockholm.  The 
chair  of  medicine  and  botany  at  Upsala  was  his 


goal:  and  in  1741  he  reached  it  in  spite  of  des- 
perate intrigues  against  him.  He  was  not  loved 
by  the  mediocrities  and  the  courtiers.  At  Up- 
^.lia  he  remained  thirty-.seven  years,  or  to  the 
( nd  of  his  long  life.  Before  leaving  the  Swedish 
capital,  he  and  five  other  men  of  science  or- 
gani.'e<l  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  Lin- 
n.'cus  became  the  lirst  president. 

At  Upsala  he  worked  as  he  had  never 
u  orked  before,  rising  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morninp:  and  remaining  on  his  feet  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  Three  times  he  had  to  act 
as  head  of  the  university,  and  it  is  character- 
istic that  when  he  wjis  rector  the  wild  life  of 
the  students  subsided  into  comparative  peace ; 
for  they  loved  him  as  a  man  in  such  a  position 
has  seldom  been  loved.  When  the  other  pro- 
fessors spoke  to  empty  benches,  his  lectures 
were  crowded.  Such  scenes  had  not  been 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  Paracelsus,  when 
the  great  Bombast  of  Hohenheim  scornfidly 
burnt  the  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna  and 
liis  other  famous  predecessors.  Men  came 
from  all  over  Sweden  and  from  ever>'  part 
of  Kurope  to  listen.  And  it  was  not  only 
what  Liima-us  taught  that  drew  them,  but 
the  way  he  taught.  His  words  lived, — and 
remember,  this  happened  at  a  time  when  the 
dignity  of  science  was  supposed  to  demand 
that  the  teacher  eschew  every  touch  of  hmnan 
feeling,  his  business  being  "  to  inform  and  not 
to  interest."  "  Make  your  students  love 
w  liat  they  are  studying,"  was  the  strange  cry 
of  Linna*us  to  his  colleagues, — a  voice  in  the 
w  ilderncss  that  was  left  unheeded. 

In  the  sunnner-time  he  would  lead  his  pupils 
and  his  foreign  visitors  on  excursions  through 
the  beautiful  Upl.ind  country,  there  to  study  all 
the  three  natural  kingdoms.  Those  were  feasts. 
.\t  night  the  little  university  town  was  stirred 
pleasantly  by  the  homecoming  of  the  devoted 
band, — caps  and  coats  decorated  with  flowers  and 
butterflies,  song  flowinu  from  young  throats,  and 
merry  music  from  I'rench  horns  and  kettle- 
drums. .Vt  the  house  of  the  master  they  made 
halt  to  bid  him  good-night  amidst  uproarious 
cheering.  Then,  again,  he  would  collect  around 
him  at  Hammarby.  his  summer  home,  a  small 
group  of  specially  beloved  students  and  guests  of 
high  standing  to  give  them  esoteric  instruction 
in  the  natural  system  of  classification  which  he 
was  gradually  perfecting  to  take  the  place  of  the 
artificial  one.  This  fact  has  often  been  over- 
looked, as  well  as  that  be  applied  this  system  to 
a  list  of  sixty-one  natural  families,  or  only  forty 
less  than  the  number  contained  in  the  list  of  A. 
dc  Jussieu.  the  acknowledged  inventor  of  the 
first  natural  system. 

He  wrote  volume  after  volume,  until  the 
total  number  approached  ICK).  He  traveled 
through  the  coimtry  In  the  service  of  the  pov- 
eriimrnt,  trying  In  every  possible  way  to  es- 
tablish between  the  sciences  and  the  Industries 
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a  connection  that  it  was  left  to  a  later  day  to 
materialize.  He  wrote  descriptions  of  his 
travels,  using  his  native  Swedish  to  the  sur- 
prise and  disgust  of  his  learned  confreres. 
Nothing  human  was  foreign  to  him.  nothing 
or  nobody  too  humble  or  too  small  to  attract 
his  attention.  While  thus  dividing  himself 
between  practical  and  more  abstract  pursuits, 
he  laid  the  basis  for  plant  morphology", — the 
department  of  science  dealing  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  the  plant;  he 
founded  the  science  of  plant  geography,  and 
he  tried  to  trace  the  unit}'  of  the  whole  or- 
ganic world  which  Darwin  finally  estab- 
lished. From  the  lips  of  Linn^us  fell  the 
famous  utterance:  "  Nature  makes  no  leaps." 
The  strain  of  so  much  hard  work  under- 


mined his  health  completely  at  last.  Melan- 
choly and  pain  darkened  partly  his  final  years, 
but  to  the  ven,  end  it  remained  true,  that 
however  much  he  was  admired,  he  was  loved 
still  more.  Not  long  before  death  came,  in 
1778,  he  wrote  with  trembling  hand  in  his 
diary,  using  the  third  person,  as  was  his  wont 
in  speaking  of  himself: 

"  LinniTus  limps;  he  can  hardly  walk;  his 
speech  is  mumbling;  he  can  barely  write." 

Thus,  to  the  last,  he  remained  the  keen  and 
impassive  observer,  applying  the  same  accu- 
racy of  observation  and  description  to  his 
own  SA'mptoms  as  to  the  picturing  and  classi- 
fications of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms,— in  other  words,  the  type  of  the  mod- 
ern man  of  science. 


SIDE-LIGHTS  OX    THE   SPANISH  ELECTIONS. 


"npHOSE  Spaniards  who.  in  the  march 
of  national  life,  show  something 
more  than  the  frivolity  and  indifference 
which  characterize  our  manner  since  the  war 
with  North  America,  may  make  a  memoran- 
dum of  rvvo  recent  events  of  unusual  impor- 
tance from  which  may  be  drawn  lessons  and 
hopes  for  the  future, — the  meeting  which 
took  place  between  Alfonso  XIII.  and  Ed- 
ward \  II.  at  Cartagena,  and  the  elections 
to  the  Cortes." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  writer  of  the 
foregoing  bitter  paragaph  in*  the  For  Esos 
Mundfjs  (Madrid)  will  find  any  comfort  in 
the  sort  of  interest  shown  in  the  elections 
as  described  in  the  following  ingenuous  pas- 
sage frum  the  Blanco  y  Negro: 

The  election  of  deputies  to  the  Cortes  was  ef- 
fected Sunday  with  trarnjuiUity  e.xcept  for  cer- 
tain incidents,  one  of  which  escaped,  by  a  mir- 
acle, from  having;  the  gravest  consequences.  In 
S<Ttion  II  of  the  district  of  Buena- vista,  estah- 
in  the  Mint,  ri^ht  in  the  room  where  the 
are  sortc<l.  one  of  the  RepuhMcan  super- 
visor*, whom  the  president  had  several  times 
called  to  order  for  his  energetic  protests,  broke 
the  electr>ral  urn  and  discharged  a  revolver  in 
the  president's  f.icc. 

Thii  "tranquillity"  was  also  violently  in 
evidence  in  Harrrlona,  where,  according  to 
the  Surto  Muntlo: 


an: 
w 
cit 


't. 

'V 


they    were   shot  at.  and   Senor 


ey    were 
»iy  woui 


^■  riously  wounded. 
Thr»e  strenuous  Im  idrnts  surpass  in  frafr 


dy,  though  not  in  humor,  the  action  of  the 
President  of  Costa  Rica,  who,  immediately 
upon  his  taking  office,  seized  the  five  men 
who  had  been  his  rivals  for  the  Presidency 
and  sent  them  heavil\  guarded  to  the  coast, 
where  thev  were  put  aboard  ships  and  sent 
into  exile.  The  above-quoted  article  from 
l^or  Esos  Miindos,  speaking  of  the  late  elec- 
tions in  Spain,  continues: 

The  daily  press  has  made  and  still  makes  Iomr 
comments  on  the  elements  comi)osing  the  new 
Mouse  of  Representatives,  noting  especially  tlie 
undoubted  triumph  of  the  Conservatives,  the  ad- 
vantageous position  of  the  Carlists,  who  for 
more  than  thirty  years  never  dreamed  of  having 
such  large  representation  in  the  Cortes,  and  the 
success  of  the  Catalonian  Solidarity,  which,  be- 
tween Republicans,  Carlists.  and  "  Catalanistas," 
makes  a  minority  of  thirty-eight  or  forty  votes, 
while  in  the  last  Cortes  they  could  scarcely 
count  a  dozen  deputies  who  Liitcrtained  idc.is  of 
"  Catalanismus." 

The  Epoca  (Madrid)  quotes  sh(jrt  extracts 
from  a  French  article  which  it  characterizes 
as  showing  special  insight.     It  says: 

Senor   .Maura    is   the    only   leader   capable   of 
grr)Uping    under    his    flag    a    compact    majority, 
hf)inogeneous  and  discij»lincd.      I  he  Liberals  lost 
largely  through   internal   dissensions   and   rival- 
ries,    Tluir  sill^  anticlerical  policy  is  rc^jtonsi- 
lile   for   the   rismg   u|»  of   the   C'atholic   element. 
In  Coi^riss  the  Cotixcrvativcs  will  h.ive  to  fiKlit 
the    anti-dynastic    minority,    especially    (he    k<"- 
piihlicans.     Happily,  the  jKjpularity  of^  the  yoimg 
•    •lanh    an<l    the    H|*ontaneous    liberalism    with 
h  he  is  animated  arc  sure  guaranties  of  the 
of    any   anti  inoimrchical    attem|)t.      The 
Imiiii'      -i't'-rv      of      the     Conserv.ilivrn 
>ii«iw*  lliat  •  .ire  the  result  of  |)opnIar 

f'lWinr.     \\  iML'    i.'i\is   j^H  (  iiiitrrva- 
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(■IT  OK  iiir.ric   i:i.i:.Mi:.\T. 

'Ouakd:  "  Ilcrt-,  my  siood  woiikti,  you  can't  fijilit 
hero.  If  you  really  want  to  got  up  a  scandal  you 
had  hotter  go  and  lake  part  in  tho  si^ssjons  of  Iho 
Cortes." 


M.\l'RA 


IN   THE    MID. 

'  Gracious  I     How  dirty  we  arc  getting." 


L.V    Cir.RVA :    "  Oh,    dont    trouble    yourself    about 
that.     Mud  will  dry  off  soon  enough." 

(This  Is  the  way  tho  cartoonist  of  liUiiuo  y  Niyro  (Madrid)  pictures  tho  post-election  situation   in  Spain). 

tives.  and  reduces  from  240  to  65  tlic  number  of  taken  in  all  seriousness  and  not  at  all  as  an 

tlie  Liberals,  the  explanation  of  the  result  is  not  „,.»„,„„»  »,,  u„  *,,„„..       k    „»       *          i 

only  in  the  docility  of  the  electoral  body.     One  '^^^'"P^  ^"  be  tunny.     It  spite  ot  evuience  to 

must    admit    that    it    manifests    the    true   public  f'le   contrary    m    his  case,   the   accompanying 

senlinient.  cartoon  shows  that  some  such  accusations  are 

In  Spain  the  statement  that  the  elections  made  against  the  Conservative  leader,  Senor 

are  always  in  favor  of  the  party  in  power  is  Maura. 


THE  SHORTEST   ROUTE    FROM 

AMERICA. 


EUROPE   TO  SOUTH 


CFA'KRAL  articles  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  Atniio  Cuntifico  y  Litcrnrio.  of 
Madrid,  in  reference  to  a  proposed  railway 
from  Dakar  in  French  Senegal  to  the  Straits 
of  Cjihraltar.  Senor  Manuel  Anton  y  Fer- 
randi/.  calls  attention  to  the  great  shortening 
of  the  time  required  for  the  voyage  between 
Kurope  and  South  America  which  wouKl  re- 
sult from  the  construction  of  this  railroad, 
and  continues: 

This  can  be  realized  by  the  building  of  a  rail- 
road which,  starting  at  Ceuta.  sliall  traverse 
Morocco  from  north  to  soutli  through  the  most 
level  portion  of  the  country,  and,  following  the 
desert  along  the  coast,  shall  connect  at  San  Luis 
with  the  railway  already  built  by  the  French 
from  that  place  to  Dakar,  a  tine  port,  protected 
by  Cape  Verde. 

The  undertaking,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  can  be  compared  in  importance  with 


the  Pacific  and  Trans-Siberian  railroads  and 
with  the  Sue/.  Canal.  Fhe  Fnglish.  French, 
and  (lerman  steamships  now  require  twenty- 
five  days  from  Huenos  Ayres  to  Hamhurir, 
twenty-four  to  Southampton,  and  twenty- 
three  to  Hordeaux,  and  the  shortest  route 
from  South  America  to  Europe,  that  from 
Pernambuco  in  Brazil  to  Lisbon,  requires 
twelve  ilays.     Senor  Ferramliz  proceeds: 

.\s  can  be  seen  on  the  map.  all  these  routes 
follow  a  diagonal  course  from  Europe  to  South 
.America.  If.  however,  we  cast  our  eyes  down 
the  map.  wc  observe  that  the  lines  of  the  oppo- 
site coasts  curve  toward  each  other,  forming  a 
sort  of  neck  between  Cape  Branca  in  Brazil  and 
Cape  Verde  in  Senegambia,  separating  the  .\\- 
lantic  Ocean  into  two  great  <!ivisions.  The  di-^- 
tance  between  the  nearest  ports  on  each  side. 
I'ernambuco  and  Dakar,  is  only  171 1  nautical 
miles. 

The    writer    estimates    that    this    distance 
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could    be    traversed    in 

four  days  at  a  speed  of 

seventeen  knots  an  hour 

and  in  three  at  a  speed 

of   twent}"- three   knots. 

The  distance  to  be  cov- 
ered   on    the    proposed 

railroad  from  Dakar  to 

Ceuta  would  be  ap- 
proximately 1875  miles, 

which  might  require  a 

day   and    a   half   at   a 

speed  of  fift>'  miles  an 

hour.      Allowing     one 

hour    for    the    crossing 

from    Ceuta    to   Alge- 

ciras,  and  eleven  hours 

for    the    375    miles    to 

Madrid,     by     way     of 

Cordova,  it  would  take 

only  six  days  to  go  from 

Parnambuco  to  Madrid 

or  seven  days  to  Paris. 

while    at    present    the 

joume>-  occupies  fifteen 

or  sixteen  days.     At  a 

speed   of   twent>'  knots 

an  hour  the  voyage 

from  Buenos  Ayres  to 

Dakar    would     require 

only  nine  da>-s,  making 

twelve   days   from 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Paris, 

a  journey  which  it  now 

takes    twenty-five    days 

to  accomplish. 

In  an  earlier  number 

of    the    Atenefi,    Senrrr 

Jfjse  Marva  treated  the 

same   question,    more 

especially   in   regard   to 

\Ior(jcco.     Alluding  to 

the    difficulties     which 

would  have  to  be  over- 
come in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  through  that  country,  this    an  instinct  of  the  danRcr  wliicli  menaces  Moroc- 

Spanish   writer   record*  the  probable  opposi-    can  .ndc,Kndcncc. 

tion  on  the  part  of  Mortxrco  in  these  words:        Kven  with  the  Sultan's  consent  and  aid  th<' 
The  Sultan  will  op,K,M:  the  project  more  or    construction    an<l    ..peration    of    the    railroad 

less  openly,  liccausc  he  well  known  that  a  rail-    would  present  great  difticulties,      1  he  tribes, 

road  w    '■  -    *     - '•       -      the  interest*  of  com-    many  of  whidi  arr  in  a  state  of  chronic  re 

volt,  would  place  every  obstacle  in  the  way. 
K(jr    they    would    f^ar    to    lose    their    quasi 
indrpendrnce  should   their  hitherto  inac  1  cnsI 
ble   nioiiniains  and    rivers   be    invaded    b\    a 
railroad.      With  these,  as  well  as  with  other 


rUE    »HUkTK.ST   kOLTE    KKd.M    Al  KU  A  To    MJ'    1  U    AMKKIC.V. 

(From   I>nknr.   In   Afrlin,   to   I'lTnainliucn,    In   Hrnzil, 
It   In  only    17011  iiilloH.) 


the  hands  of  the 
«lill  rrlielii""-  ♦<■ 
WttitTwh     f 


the  heart  <A  his  ter- 

■  '        '  ri,-jti<in 

rm  in 

CO  is 

and 

all    I  and 

impro>-  III-  !•>  in  the 


It   is   very   pfMsible    ns>'"''S'l   •'•"•'  political   probleiiiit,   Krance  will 
tiMl  *\  tltc  Uilloi;»  oJ   Uiii  fijjpfwitioii  there   lie*     have  to  ( npe. 
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A  GERMAN  VIFAV  OF   THK  AMERICAN   UNIVERSITY 

PRItSIDENT. 


pROFKSSOR    ALOIS     HRANDL,  .of 

Strasshuri:,  u  noted  German  Anizlicist, 
visited  this  country  during  the  past  year  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  cele- 
hration,  and  records  his  impressions  of  our 
university  system  in  the  Deiitsilw  Rutul- 
scliaii.  He  came,  he  remarks,  solely  to  learn, 
not  to  describe,  but  received  so  many  over- 
w  helming  impressions  that  he  had  to  free 
himself  by  giving  vent  to  them.  Though 
his  stay  was  brief,  he  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  and  found  far  more 
occasion  for  praise  than  blame.  As  con- 
trasted with  German  higher  education  he  re- 
gards tliat  of  the  United  States  greatly  su- 
perior in  the  attention  given  to  ph>>ical  and 
moral  devchjpment,  w  bile  the  Germans  bend 
their  efforts  almost  exclusively  upon  the  in- 
tellectual side.  He  finds,  too,  that  the 
American  college  students, — and  the  Knglisb 
as  well, — have  a  much  better  command  of 
their  language  than  the  German  students  of 
tiicirs,  the  frequent  w  riting  of  essa\s  and  the 
debating  clubs  contributing  much  to  this  re- 
sult. On  the  other  hand,  the  uncertain  ten- 
ure and  slender  pay  of  the  professors  elimi- 
nate in  a  measure  the  choicest  material,  other 
callings  offering  far  more  brilliant  material 
inducements.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give 
in  a  brief  space  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wide 
field  covered  by  the  professor's  remarks,  but 
we  reproduce  what  he  says  of  the  American 
university    president: 

lie  nuist  he  a  strong  man  wlio  furtliers  the 
growtli  and  prosperity  of  tlic  institution  in  every 
respect,  lie  is  resp(>nsil)Io  to  tlie  trustees  alone. 
If  ooniiilaints  are  nindc  to  them  against  him,  tliey 
must  he  ahle  to  say:  "  What  do  yon  want?  He 
is  a  strong  man;  we  could  gel  no  one  better; 
we  shall  stick  to  him."  If  he  have  this  hacking, 
he  is  almost  nnlimiled  master  of  the  faculty,  and 
can  (lis|)osc  of  removals  as  well  as  ai)i)ointments 
with  a  freedom  such  as  with  us  no  minister  en- 
joys, no  monarch  employs.  Through  such  an 
arrangement  of  dictators  the  American,  as  is 
well  known,  likes  to  counterbalance  the  freedom 
of  his  constitution,  in  order  to  secure  effective 
management.  The  head  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  a  like  autocratic  sway  over  his  300 
subordinates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of 
the  president  stops  at  the  basis  of  the  university. 
—  the  student-body.  Toward  them  he  usually 
displays  the  greatest  complaisance ;  for  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  of  their  number,  even  nu- 
merous faihires  at  examinations,  would  cast  a 
shadow  U|>on  the  prospects  of  the  institution,  and 
is  conse(|nently  sought  to  be  .ivdided  as  f.ir  as 
possihie.  Through  the  president  the  student  in 
America  has  a  hand  upon  his  teacher,  as  with 


us  through  the  college-fee :  thus  do  the  inner- 
most wheels  work  into  each  other  there.  The 
curator  of  a  Prussian  provincial  university,  who 
may  best  be  placed  upon  a  parallel  with  the 
president,  has  an  essentially  different  office;  lie 
has  less  say,  but  also  less  care ;  he  is  incom- 
parably more  dejjendcnt  as  to  what  is  above  and 
more  independent  below ;  he  is  only  a  respected 
ii  tcrmediary  and  not  an  authoritative  leader. 

The  strongest  university  president  in 
America,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  is  the 
presitient  of  Harvard.  Charles  William 
Eliot.  "  They  say  of  him  that  as  a  perma- 
nent force  he  is  more  powerful  than  the 
President  of  the  Republic  himself." 

Roosevelt  will  some  day  return  to  private  life, 
and  then  his  intlucncc  will  be  rather  a  personal 
one.  on  the  occasion  of  political  conventions ; 
Isut  Eliot,  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  Harvard,  will 
be  a  controlling  force  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
nation  as  long  as  he  lives.  I  shall  attempt  to 
sketch  in  a  few  strf)kes  this  remarkable  per- 
sonality who  has  demonstrated  in  so  signal  a 
u'easurc  what  can  he  made  of  the  office  of  presi- 
dent. At  tin  I-'ranklin  celebration  I  heard  him 
in  a  public  speech.  A  tall  ligure,  of  quiet  «lig- 
uity;  a  Low-Sa.\on  face,  with  a  mouth  and  chin 
of  .\mcrican  energy ;  thus  he  stepped  to  the 
speaker's  desk,  from  which  nuich  elocpience  had 
already  been  directed  at  the  closely  thronged 
audience,  and  began  with  the  simple  theme, 
"  Franklin  as  Printer."  without  prefatory  re- 
marks, citing  at  once  some  biographical  facts. 
lie  emphasized  the  circumstance  that  Franklin 
from  the  very  outset  to  the  close  of  his  career 
as  a  man  busied  himself  with  this  trade,  showed 
attachment  to  and  preference  for  it.  Through 
handling  the  press  he  was  led  to  auth<irship, 
which,  in  keeping  with  its  origin,  was  turned  to 
the  directly  useful,  and  that  course  of  action  is 
perceptible  even  in  his  most  deeply  meditated 
utterances  ui)on  education.  I'ranklin,  namely, 
designated  the  clear,  persuasive  use  of  one's  na- 
tive tongue  as  the  pith  of  all  culture;  starting 
with  that,  any  ancient  or  modern  language  might 
at  need  he  readily  acquired.  In  this  way  Fliot 
led  us  imperceptibly  to  the  most  important  edu- 
c.itional  problem  of  our  time.  No  other  speaker 
understood  so  well  to  draw  present  instruction 
from  old  I'V.inklin.  In  a  few  sentences  he  gave 
an  illuminat-ng  program.  Hut  so  little  did  he 
allow  himself  to  be  misled  into  enthusiastic 
exaggeration,  that  he  was  indeed  the  only  one 
who  dared  the  riilc  of  critic  of  the  hero  of  the 
day.  anil  that,  moreover,  with  a  remark  about 
I-"ranklin's  lack  of  nobility  as  regards  wt>men. 
What,  linally.  be  lauded  in  branklin's  natural 
l)hilosophy  ;ire  evidently  bis  own  aims  :  absolute 
love  of  truth,  directness,  perseverance.  In  private 
intercour.sc  I  was  permitted  later  to  come  in 
somewhat  closer  contact  with  him  at  Harvard. 
He  is  no  late  riser;  it  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock 
when  he  called  for  me  to  accojupany  him  to  the 
lifteen  mimites'  religiovis  service  with  which  his 
university,  loo,  begins  the  day's  work.  When  he 
became   president   every   student    was  still  com- 
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pelled  to  attend :  he  made  attendance  optional. 
■■  The  hundred  young  people  who  come  of  their 
own  accord."  he  remarked  to  me  on  entering  the 
church.  ■■  rejoice  me  more  than  the  thousand 
forced  ones  before."  While  a  hymn  was  being 
sung  I  looked  over  the  preface  of  the  hymn- 
bcok ;  Eliot,  noticing  it.  called  my  attention  to 
the  word  "  undenominational "  in  the  opening 
sentence,  to  the  inter-confessional  character  of 
the  religious  service,  that  is.  I  saw  how  the 
■■  strong  man  of  Harvard  "  understands  how  to 
respect  freedom  of  thought.  Still  later,  at  his 
hospitable  board,  he  was  an  attentive  observer 
and  left  the  speaking  substantially  to  the  others, 
who  all  seemed  desirous  to  stand  the  test  of  his 
judgment.  .But  all  the  more  did  I  hear,  in  his 
absence,  of  his  activity :  how  he  had  raised  the 
quality  and  compass  of  English  instruction,  in 
order  to  give  the  undergraduates  a  skillful  com- 
mand of  expression ;  introduced  the  system  of 
writing  daily  essays,  in  spite  of  the  considerable 
cost  it  involved  in  the  way  of  teachers  to  correct 
them ;  how  he  had  established  a  closer  corre- 
spondence between  the  university  and  the  higher 
schools ;  how  in  the  appointment  of  professors 
h(  is  more  intent  upon  securing  a  person  gifted 
with  inward  fire  than  a  celebrity  boasting  pon- 


derous volumes,  etc.  Eliot  exercises  an  in- 
fluence within  the  limits  of  Harvard  and  far  be- 
yond evidently  not  because  he  aims  at  anything 
t.xtraordinary  but  because  he  strives  for  what  is 
rational  and  seeks  to  accomplish  it  through  the 
directest  means.  It  is  the  secret  of  all  success 
in  practical  affairs. 

If  we  picture  the  influence  of  such  a  man 
extended  over  decades, — and  all  the  instruc- 
tors of  Harvard  are  Eliot's  appointees, — 
continues  the  German  writer,  we  can  realize 
to  what  a  degree  the  universities  of  America 
are  calculated  to  assume  the  complexion  of 
their  presidents,  while  with  us  they  maintain 
a  historical  character. 

This  is  perceptibly  connected  with  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, signifies  not  the  dominion  of  all  but  of  the 
strong.  This  vast,  unmonarchical  America  is 
the  land  of  forceful  characters ;  they  spring  up 
with  elemental  freedom  in  academic  as  well  as 
in  economic  and  political  life;  that  is  the  spirit- 
ual importation  which  we  may  chiefly  look  for 
from  the  other  side. 


POLISH   AUTONOMY   AND   "  INTERNATIONAL 

COMPLICATIONS." 

TpHE  bill  providing  for  the  autonomy  of  cal   wisdom   and   moderation  adapted  to  the 

the    Kingdom    of    Poland    (ten    "gov-    present  situati(jn. 

ernments "    of    Russian-Poland)    was    intro-  No  point   was  advanced   in   the  bill   that 

duced     in    the     recently    dissolved     Russian  could  be  regarded  as  an  aggression  upon  the 

Duma     by     the     Polish     group     on     April  reasonably  conceived  state  idea  of  the  Russian 

2  J,     with     the     motion     that     the     project  'nation.     This  temperance  of  the   Poles  was 

be     referred     to     a     committee     of  ^thirty-  expressly  emphasized  by  two  well-known  St. 

three.  Petersburg      publicists,  —  Nestor-Svatkovsky 

In    introducing  its  bill   the    Polish    group  (in  the  Russ)  and  Pantaleyev  (in  the  To7'a- 

had  a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve.     The  rishch)  :     The    bill     did    not    demand     for 

n-easure  had  to  be  the  declaration  of  the  po-  Poland  cither  an  army,  or  a  monetary  and 

litical  demands  of  the  Polish  community  and  customs  separatcncss,  or  an  independent  penal 

at  the  same  time  to  stand  on  the  ground  of  code;   it   restricted    itself   to   the  "proximate 

the  real  pr^litical  situation.     That  is,  it  had  needs  of  a  self-active  conduct  of  the  afifairs  of 

to  show  the  Duma  and  the  Russian  cfjmmun-  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  that  are  of  a  purely 

ity    that    the    granting   of    autonomy    to    the  internal  nature."     Nevertheless,  the  introduc- 

Kingdom  of  Poland  is  not  inadmissible  from  tion  of  the  bill  in  the  Duma  did  not  make  an 

the  point  of  view  of  the  real  interests  of  the  impression  favorable  tr)  the  Poles  in  the  Rus- 

P              state.     The  Poles  made  certain  con-  -^ian  press.     Organs  even  diametric.ilh-  oppn- 

I  ■        :    ,  therefore.     They  recognizc<l  certain  >^itc  are  of  almost  one  voice  in  the  (jucstion  of 

prejudices  of  those  Russian  parties  on  whose  Polish  autonomy;  the  organ  of  the  Constitu- 

supp*irt    they   counted,   but    understood    that  tional  Democrats,  the  Rrrli,  is  in  almost  prr- 

thr   autonomous   statute   must   express   those  feet    tune    with    tlw    ufiite»l    chorus    of    the 

demands  which  the  Polish  communit>  regards  Novoye    J'remya,    Russia.   Svict.    Kynlanin. 

a*  nerc*»ary.     'Vhr  Polish  group  understoo<i  and  others, 

that  if  •'                   Mr  to  demand  more,  and  Opposition  f<i  the  Polish  demands  had  been 

that  it  u ,         lie  to  demand  less.    Hi-nre,  expected  from  flu-  Conservatives,  but  not  from 

the  Polish  community,  without  difference  of  the   Constitutional    DenuK  rats,    w  h(»    in    the 

parties,  has  rxprr>srd     its  sincere  satisfaction  riecforal  cnmpjiigns  h.id  included  tlir  dnnaml 

with  the  bill,  rrgardini;  it  as  an  art  of  p^difi-  of  the  autonomy  of  Poland  as  a  plank  in  their 
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platform.  Yet  an  article  in  the  Rcch 
passed  censure  on  the  Polish  bill.  It  found 
fault  with  the  project  as  being  based  on 
the  principle  of  federation,  instead  of  on 
the  principle  of  provincial  autonomy ;  and 
it  opined  that  the  bill,  in  its  (jri^nnal  form, 
had  no  chan.ce  of  being  adopted.  1  he 
"  Cadet  "  organ  concluded  its  arguments 
against  the  project  with  the  assertion  that 
the  adoption  of  the  bill  v.ould  entail  the 
dissolution  of  tlie  Duma  and  even  interna- 
tional complications. 

The  neighbors  of  the  Russian  state  that  are 
most  closely  concerned  in  the  reform  of  the 
constitution  of  the  empire  are  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Germany.  Austria-Hungary,  "  St. 
Gr."  points  out  (writing  in  the  Ty<^odmk  II- 
liistrouniiy,  of  Warsaw),  is  not  devoid  in  its 
policy  of  Polish  and  Hungarian  influences 
which  enjoin  on  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  the  observance  of  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  Poles.  Moreover,  the  quickest 
possible  restoration  of  order  in  Russian-Po- 
land is  in  the  interest  of  Austria  on  account 
of  the  vicmity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  to 
Galicia.  The  anarchy  in  Russian-Poland  is 
already  stealing  across  the  cordon,  antl  the 
\'icnna  authorities  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
tranquillity  in  Russian-Poland  can  be  secured 
only  by  autonomy.  In  the  consciousness  of 
her  own  interest,  therefore,  Austria  should 
support  the  Polish  demands.  Hut  Prussia? 
Prussia's  policy  with  respect  to  the  Poles  is 
known  only  too  well,  observes  "  St.  Gr." 
Russian  journals  have  freshly  comminiicated 
even  the  details  of  the  strenuous  diplomatic 
action  commenced  in  St.  Petersburg  against 
Polish  autonomy  by  Herlin  circles.  The  Ger- 
man Kmper(jr  recognizes,  according  to  "  N. 
W,"  (in  the  St.  Petersburg  Russ),  that  even 
though  the  Russian  Government  should  not 
sanction  a  bill  of  Polish  autonomy  passed  by 
the  Duma,  the  very  adoption  of  such  a  bill 
by  the  Russian  I'arliament  might  invest  the 
struggle  of  the  Poles  for  political  rights  with 
a  character  completely  different  from  that 
which  it  has  hitherto  had, — a  character  in 
the  highest  degree  undesirable  for  Prussia. 
If  discussion  of  Polish  autonomy  be  excluded 
from  the  third  Duma,  that  will  be  the  doing, 
according  to  this  Russ  w  riter.  of  the  German 
Kmperor.  It  Is  Interesting  in  this  connection 
to  recollect  that  when  the  Polish  group  in- 
troduced its  bill,  Deputy  Purlshkievich,  a 
"True  Russian."  cried:  "What  would 
Catherine  the  Great,  Frederick  the  Great, 
and   Maria    Theresa  say  of  this?" 

That  tlulr  recreancy  to  the  Poles  may  cost 


the  "  Cadets  "  dear,  was  shown  in  the  late 
Duma,  when  the  Poles  cast  the  deciding 
votes  that  enabled  the  Social  Democrats  to 
obtain  the  adoption,  against  the  votes  of  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  and  of  the  Right, 
(jf  Tzeretelli's  interpellation  concerning  the 
repressive  measures  employed  by  (jeneral 
Drachevsky,  prefect  of  St.  Petersburg, 
against  the  workmen.  This  vote  revealed  the 
startling  fact  that  the  Poles  held  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Duma,  and  that  without  the 
Polish  vote*  the  Constitutional  Democrats 
were  powerless. 

I  he  bill  of  Polish  autonomy  consisted  of 
twenty- four  articles.  It  provided  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  a  countn,-  constituting, 
within  the  limits  established  in  1815.  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  Russian  state,  should  be 
governed  in  its  internal  affairs  by  means  of 
separate  institutions  on  the  principle  of  sepa- 
rate legislation.  For  the  internal  afifairs  of 
the  kingdom  there  were  to  be  a  separate  Diet, 
treasury,  budget,  an  administrative  body, 
with  a  vicefoy  at  the  head,  judicial  institu- 
tions, w  ith  a  Senate,  and  a  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  to 
have  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

To  the  conipetency  of  tlic  Diet  tlicre  is  subject 
legislation  concerning  tlic  needs  of  tlie  kingdom, 
as  tlic  iniiKisiiig  of  all  kinds  of  ta.\es,  with  the 
exception  of  excises  and  customs;  the  discussion 
of  the  annual  budget  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
discussion  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  adniin- 
•istration  of  the  kingdom.  i*"roni  the  conipetency 
of  the  Diet  are  excluded  all  alTairs  of  the  em- 
pire, as- the  Kmperor's  civil  list;  the  affairs  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  ;  foreign  affairs ;  the  army 
and  navy,  as  well  as  all  lines  of  communication 
belonging  to  the  departments  of  war  and  navy ; 
the  currency;  custom-^  and  excise  legislation; 
postal,  telegrapli.  and  tele])honc  legislation  ;  pos- 
tal, telegraph,  telephone,  and  railroad  tarilTs  for 
communication  with  Russia  and  foreign  coun- 
tries; penal  legislation  in  the  subjects  of  revolt 
against  the  supreme  authority,  treason,  riots; 
violation  of  regulations  of  military  service;  vio- 
lation of  (|uaraiitinc,  customs,  excise,  postal,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  laws;  and  imperial  loans 
and  obligations. 

The  Diet  is  to  assemble  annually  in  War- 
saw on  the  order  of  the  Emperor  countersigned 
by  the  Minister- Secretary  of  State  for  the  king- 
dom, and  each  session  is  to  last  at  least  three 
months.  Hills  adoi)ted  by  the  Diet  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  iMuiuror  for  his  sanction  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Slate  for  the  Kingdom.  The 
first  Diet  is  to  be  elected  by  universal,  equal,  di- 
rect, and  secret  ballot.  Tlic  kingdom  is  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  imperial  Parliament  through  rep- 
resentatives elected  on-  the  same  basis  as  those 
I'f  the  pnpnlatinn  of  the  empire.  Conflicts  aris- 
ing between  the  imperial  institutions  on  the  one 
band  and  the  separate  institutions  of  the  king- 
dom on  the  other  hand  are  to  be  decided  by  a 
standing   commission    composed   of   a   president 
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appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  one  year  and 
twelve  members  chosen  by-  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment and  twelve  chosen  by  the  Diet  of  the  King- 
dom :  these  members  to  be  chosen  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session  of  the  legislative  bodies. 
All  the  internal  functions  of  the  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  administrative  authorities  and  of  the 
governmental  educational  institutions,  as  well  as 
the  instruction  in  those  educational  institutions. 
are  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Polish  language ;  for 
communication  with  the  imperial  offices  the  Rus- 
sian language  is  to  be  used.     The  rights  of  the 


Lithuanian.  Little  Russian,  and  Russian  minori- 
ties to  their  languages  in  courts,  schools,  etc., 
will  be  secured  by  the  first  Diet.  The  further 
articles  describe  the  relation  of  the  viceroy  to 
the  Diet :  the  executive  authority  in  the  king- 
dom ;  the  position  of  the  Minister-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Kingdom,  who  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Emperor,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed for  the  appointing  of  ministers,  from 
among  the  Polish  citizens  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
judicial  system;  the  method  of  self-govern- 
ment, etc. 


\YHY  NORTH  AND  SOUTH   AMERICA  ARE  DIFFERENT. 


PERHAPS  few  Americans  have  ever  really 
stopped  to  think  why  North  and  South 
America  are  so  strangely,  diametrically  differ- 
ent. It  is  true  that  part  of  South  America 
is  tropical,  but  there  are  vast  territories 
where  the  climate  and  soil  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  our  middle  and  southern  West. 
Why  is  it  that  the  civilization  is  now  so  dif- 
ferent, and  why  have  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  southern  continent  been  so  slow  in  de- 
veloping? Signor  S.  L.  Racca  (in  an  article 
in  the  Riiista  d' Italia,  of  Rome)  goes  back 
to  the  ver>'  beginning  of  things  to  account 
for  it. 

7'he  early  settlers  in  South  America,  he 
reminds  us,  were  gold-seekers,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Although  they  entered  South  America 
a  centur>-  before  North  America  began  to  be 
settled,  instead  of  being  a  hundred  years 
ahead  of  the  new  settlements  they  were  a 
centun-  behind  them:  for  their  one  aim  had 
been  to  exploit  their  conquest,  to  extract  the 
largest  p<jssible  amount  of  gold  for  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  effort  and  for  the 
shortest  possible  stay  in  the  new  country. 

This    process    continued    uninterruptedly,    no 

asrririiljure    l>cinj?    practiced    save    a    very    little 

;.    slavc-la1«r.    until    the    period    of    the 

for   independence    from    Spain.     After 

her  's  the  patriots  found  themselves  free 

and ,.  ;idcnt.  but  masters  of  an  empty  house, 

in  a  continent  stripi)ed  of  all  its  natural  wealth 

of  minerals,  with  a  p<^>pulation   not  only  unprc- 

puTfA   for  fplf-Kovernmcnt  but   wholly   ignorant 

•re.     W;'  "ins  it   is  only 

,!    lonK    ,  k    dn» '■'"''*'"" 

t'/iowed,     Kvcry  clement   oi   indw»tri;i  c 

l;;id    to    be    man'if  •' 'ircd    from    the    I    ..  K 

I  h'lr    very    w  re    from    Europe    wa»    a 

'  iii.iKc  to  them  in  some  cases 

was    a    part    of    I'ortUKa'. 

ntcrcd 

fiver 

ai;  tins   ^dvan- 

l.-ij(r   .,  's  had  to  srrk 

,,t»ur    I  The   terrible    wars   of   the    Na- 

ptiiroiiK     i-'ti'hI    liarj    forrrd    I-.tirojK-an    ((ovcrn- 


ments  to  put  high  taxes  on  such  articles,  and 
Brazil  found  itself  hopelessly  over-productive  of 
a  commodity  which  nobody  wanted. 

The  real  great  difficult}-,  however,  with 
South  America  has  always  been  the  impossi- 
bility of  "  getting  together."  Distances  are 
enormous,  population  scattered,  and  physical 
obstacles  like  malarious  forests  or  impassable 
mountain  ranges  abound.  In  order  to  over- 
come this  it  has  been  necessary  to  borrow 
great  sums  of  money  from  European  bankers 
for  the  construction  of  railroads,  w  hich,.  put 
in  over  many  localities  when  the  demand 
was  not  sufficient,  have  not  been  profitable. 
Added  to  this  have  been  the  constantly  fluc- 
tuating currency,  which  at  one  time  reduced 
Brazil  almost  to  bankruptcy,  and  a  popula- 
tion neither  amicable  nor  homogeneous.  The 
author  of  the  article  says  that  a  marvelously 
rich  soil  and  a  climate  eminently  suited  for 
agriculture  can  accomplish  little  against  such 
obstacles  and  such  a  history,  and  that  for  a 
great  many  years  to  come  South  America 
will  be  helplessly  dependent  upon  European 
capital. 

In  Brazil  the  people  do  not  seem  able  to  Icarn 
from  th«ir  most  disastrous  mistakes,  and  no  on 
year  after  year  putting  all  their  engs  into  one 
bijsket,  producing  coffee  and  iiotliing  else,  and 
losing  every  lliing  if  over-production  brings  down 
the  cost  iti  that  commodity.  I-Ixports  from 
Hrazil  are  increasing,  but  imports  (  which  repre- 
sent the  acquisitive  value  of  flic  country)  have 
gone  back  a  little  tluring  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  In  addition,  there  is  a  niarke<l  tendency 
to  import  only  the  cheapest  yrade  of  every  va- 
riety of  article. 

The  experience  of  Hra/.ij  is  analogous  to 
that  of  Argentina,  save  that  fr<im  a  costly 
and  oftcnfiinrs  disastrous  attempt  to  bring 
all  parts  of  the  tfniritry  within  reach  of  the 
crnfrr,  there  doM  remain  a  network  of  rail- 
roails,  ulii(  li  will  l»r  of  value  later,  although 
now  they  often  traverse  firat  tr.ii  ts  of  wholly 
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uninhabited  land.  For  a  time  there  was  a 
veritable  fever  of  Knjilish  investment  in  Ar- 
^lentine  sciMirities,  but  the  failure  (tf  the 
liarin^  liaiik  was  a  fatal  blow.  There  is, 
however,  more  hope  here  than  in  many  other 
inflated  and  burst  South  American  business 
enterprises.  The  climate  is  suitable  for  Euro- 
pean immij^ration,  the  soil  can  raise  more 
varied  crops,  and  the  people  have  fewer  of 
the  bitter  internal  rivalries  which  ha\e  been 
such  a  clofi  to  the  proj^ress  of  other  countries 
on  that  continent. 

Now  as  to  the  relation  of  all  this  to  com- 
merce with  the  United  States:  in  the  first 
place,  nearly  without  exception,  all  of  the 
banking  business  is  in  the  hands  of  Europeans, 
which  jrives  a  great  advantage  to  F'uropean 
!;usiness  interests.  Second,  the  very  fact  that 
such  enormous  quantities  of  money  from  Eu- 
rope have  been  poured  in  there  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  European  business  men  to 
the  locality. 

Tlie  ships  wliicli  carry  cargoes  to  and  fro  are 
iihnost  all  Eiiropcan,  and  American  ships  arc  at 
a  disadvantaire.  since  tliey  nuist  eitlier  take  a 
return  carg )  to  f^nrope,  or.  often,  return  to  tlie 
L'nit<;d  States  witli  empty  holds.  The  articles 
which  are  most  exported  from  South  America 
are  those  on  which  tliere  is  a  very  larije  duty  iu 


.American  ports,  and  since  the  actual  distance  of 
vo>age  is  no  greater  to  Europe  than  to  the 
Inited  States,  it  is  natural  that  the  trade  should 
continue  to  set  away  from  tiie  northern  republic. 
I  liat  this  condition  will  continue  is  shown  by 
the  very  slow  growth  in  variety  of  products 
mentioned  ibove. 

On  ti.e  west  coast,  where  the  financial  in- 
dependence of  the  South  American  countries 
is  in  sight,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
United  States  would  have  a  better  chance, 
but  here  racial  feeling,  the  equidistance  from 
European  markets,  habit,  and  the  notorious 
lack  of  adaptability  to  foreign  conditions  of 
American  merchants  are  all  elements  which 
lead  this  European  sympathizer  to  predict 
that  it  will  be  long  before  Uncle  Sain  will 
dominate  in  commerce.  From  all  the  west- 
ern coast,  not  only  are  all  the  steamship  lines 
European,  but  it  is  actually  a  inore  direct 
route. 

Still  tl.c  great  republic  of  the  north  is  be- 
ginning to  bestir  itself;  its  products  which 
compete  successfidly  with  European  products 
in  European  markets  have  only  to  be  known 
to  succeed  in  South  Ainerica,  and  the  ad\  an- 
tages  which  previous  occupation  give  to  Eu- 
ropeans must  not  be  overestimated  in  the 
coming  commercial  struggle. 


SUGGESTION,    A    POWFRFUL    I-ACTOR 

SICK. 


IN    TRFAIING     IHF 


TT  is  well  known,  says  the  Udlltindsthi' 
'-  Revue,  that  gaping  is  as  infectious  as 
laughter. 

So,  too,  wlien  one  starts  coughing  in  any 
audience  he  is  instantly  followed  by  otiiers.  .A 
Russian  physici.iu  relates  that,  at  an  appearance 
of  Sarah  I'crnhardt  in  Moscow,  in  "La  i);inie 
aux  Camelias,"  the  famous  actress,  in  the  dyini; 
scene,  suddenly  began  to  cougli.  when  the  entire 
audience  was  thrown  into  similar  fits,  though 
just  before  the  silence  in  the  house  was  such 
that  one  miglu  have  lieard  a  i)in  drop. 

The  Rciiit  then  jiroceeds  to  c;uote  from  a 
recent  article  b\  \)v.  1.  Zechandelaer,  show- 
ing that  suggestion  proceeds  not  onl\  from 
one  nu'nd  to  another,  but  even  from  material 
objects,  and  refers  to  Zola's  explanation  of 
kleptomania  as  being  causeil  by  the  sii:ht  ot 
attractive  objects  di<^played  on  counters  or  in 
shop  windows.     \We  quote: 

Susceptibility  to  suggestion  is  one  of  tlie  fun- 
dameiUal  properties  of  the  human  soul,  a 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  which  is  of 
the  first  imiiort.uice  to  physicians  and  luirses. 
Fear  of  ;i    disease   is    followed   bv   an   attack   of 


the  <lisease  dreaded.  To  class  such  cases  with 
the  imaginary  sick  is  wholly  erroneous.  There 
are  diseases  caused  by  the  imagination :  bm 
these  are  quite  difYerenl  from  those  caused  by 
suggestion. 

Pr.  Zechandelaer  cites  several  instances  of 
this  power  of  suggestion.     Here  is  one: 

.\  hospital  physician  in  Paris,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  patient,  consulted  with  his  assistant  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  case.  Then, 
with  much  head  shaking,  he  said  to  the  patient : 
■■  I  here  is  (.ne  la>;t  remedy;  but  it  is  so  dan- 
gerous that  I  hardly  dare  to  apply  it;  but  if  you 
bave  courage  to  risk  it,  I  will  give  you  the 
tilulrs  fulminantcs.  It  is  my  last  recourse; 
l«ut  it  is  a  very  hazardous  one."  The  patient 
expressed  herself  ready  for  the  experiment. 
l'"our  ])ihiles  were  prescribed,  only  one  to  be 
taken  per  day.  i'he  next  day  the  woman  re- 
covered;  her  desire  for  a  cure  and  her  expecta- 
tion <^f  the  marvelous  effect  of  the  pilules  liad 
been  so  great  that,  as  she  hesitatingly  acknowl- 
edged, she  had  taken  two  instead  of  one. 
shortly  after  which  she  bad  felt  a  sliock  as  if 
she  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  from  that 
moment  had  been  restored.  The  fulminant  pills 
V.  ere  made  of  i)read  crumbs. 
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Even'  nurse  knows  that  in  some  cases  pow- 
dered sugar  is  as  effective  in  producing  sleep 
as  morphine.  Dr.  Van  Eeden  tells  of  an  ex- 
periment made  in  a  hospital,  when  a  glass  of 
sweetened  water  ^^^s  given  to  each  of  the 
hundred  patients,  after  which  the  report  was 
spread  that  by  mistake  an  emetic  had  been  put 
into  the  water.  Thereupon  no  less  than 
eight\'  of  the  number  were  taken  with 
vomiting. 

Marvelous  also,  and  yet  comprehensible, 
are  the  cures  performed  by  suggestion.  Dr. 
Zechandelaer  claims  to  have  seen  cripples 
throwing  away  their  crutches  and  walking, 
merely  upon  the  doctor  telling  them,  with  a 
loud  voice  and  penetrating  look,  that  they 
could  walk.  He  relates,  too.  a  topical  case 
that  happened  in  the  practice  of  Prince  A. 
von  Hohenlohe.  a  noted  physician  in  the 
early  '20's  of  the  nineteenth  centun-.  One 
day  a  peasant  called  upon  him  who  had  lost 
the  power  of  speech.  The  prince,  wishing 
first  to  examine  the  man's  general  condition, 
put  the  thermometer  into  the  patient's  mouth 
to  get  his  temperature.  The  peasant,  sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  instrument  intended  to 
cure  him.  instantly  recovered  his  voice,  and 
retained  it  during  life. 

In  what  way  may  we  suppose  that  sug- 
gestion operates?  We  know  that  mental 
^iiirgestions  may  greatly  aflFect  physical 
pr<xesses. 


Many  a  timid  person  blushes  at  the  mere 
thought  of  appearing  in  a  large  company  (cor- 
puscular change  under  the  influence  of  sugges- 
tion) ;  the  thought  of  being  about  to  lose  her 
child  causes  the  mother  to  shed  tears  ( lach- 
rymal secretion  by  suggestion)  ;  the  suggestion 
of  delicious  food  makes  the  mouth  v.-ater ;  many 
persons  are  attacked  with  diarrhea  through 
anxiety.  In  short,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
the  action  of  the  heart,  the  secretor  and  motor 
functions  of  numerous  organs  may  be  affected 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  suggestion. 

To  make  suggestion  effective  two  things 
are  required :  Undivided  attention  and  be- 
lieving expectation, — in  other  words,  faith. 
The  faith-cures  which  have  taken  place  in  all 
ages  furnish  constantly  recurring  proof  of 
the  marvelous  power  of  faith.  "  Upon  it  are 
based  the  therapeutic  value  of  talismans  and 
amulets,  of  galvanic  crosses,  electric  belts,  the 
pellets  and  minute  solutions  of  homeopathy, 
of  the  hydrotherapeutic  and  pharmaceutic 
remedies  of  our  day." 

Dr.  Zechandelaer,  therefore,  regards  sug- 
gestion as  one  of  the  most  effective  expedients 
at  the  command  of  both  physicians  and  nurses. 
In  his  opinion,  the  nurse  should  be  as  fully 
acquainted  with  this  power  as  the  physician ; 
and  the  doctor  who  is  not  aware  of  tlie  great 
suggestive  value  of  his  words  and  manner  of 
acting  during  the  treatment  of  a  case  is,  ac- 
cording to  him,  not  a  good  physician.  And 
what  is  true  of  him  is  equally  true  of  the 
nurse. 


IS    LITKRATURE    DYING? 


'  I  'HAT  great  writers  disappear  and  leave 
no  worthy  successors  behind  them,  that 
the  twentieth  century,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
is  in  the  old  sense  rjf  words  unimaginative, 
preferring  facts  to  fancies  and  exalting  sub- 
stance over  form, — these  are  truths  which 
are  perceived  by  the  mf>st  superficial  ob-.frver. 
At  any  rate,  this  is  the  way  the  situation  is 
^krtrhcd  by  Herbert  Paul,  the  eminent  Kng- 
li*h  critic  and  historian,  in  an  article  in  the 
Conlrmp'jrary  Rrvint.-.  Not  that  we  have 
I'jst  our  (ominaml  of  literary  form,  says  Mr. 
Paul.  The  drch'ne  of  literature  cannot  be 
due  to  any  want  of  verbal  clothing.  "  It 
miMt  be  connected  with  v»me  phase,  prrma- 
nrnf  or  rphrmeral,  of  the  human  mind," 

After    trenchantly   criticiMnR   the   literary 
I       '  '    '  !    America   iluring 

r-  „  lout   distin<  fion  or 

trur  Krrarnr%«,  .Mr.  Paul  rrmind*  u*  that  the 
ffM'  really  [irr»x  nritrrt  «if  our  «lay  are  not 


permeated  u  ith  tlie  spirit  of  the  time,  but  arc 
survivals.  One  great  writer  only,  Tolstoi, 
survives,  and  Tolstoi  physically  belongs  to 
the  Old  World,  while  tcmperanientally  he  is 
even  older  still.  He  liatl  nothing  in  conuuon 
«vith  the  nineteenth  century,  except  the  acci- 
dent of  birth. 

He  is  ofti-n  caik-d  a  Sf>cialist.  and  Socialism 
is  supposed  to  hf  new.  .Socialism  is  not  new, 
and  Tolstr*!  is  not  mrrcTtly  «K'scril>cd  as  a  So- 
cialist He  is  a  |)rimitivc  Christian,  iiorii  out  of 
due  time,  a  rcnmant  of  the  |»ast,  and  not  a  har- 
liinKcr  of  the  future.  As  a  man  of  pre-cmini.'nt 
and  incontestable  genius,  he  belongs  to  the  aKi"«. 
not  lo  the  a^e.  No  other  novelist  has  quite  such 
;,  jM.vviT  <.f  rrow'lim^  his  paRes  willi  perfi-ctly 
II!  all    <li(T«Tent.    alt    con- 

si  ,,  any  solitary  |)ortrait. 

The  art  of  "Anna  Karniina"  is  consummate 
The  moral  force  of  "  Resurrection,"  the  l>canty 
of  llir  Kiri's  nature  which  cannot  lie  deKraded 
(•>. .  re  wonderful,   as   they  are 

n  irl.     \U\\    Tolstoi  is  follow- 

iiiK  ihe  Kk'iui,  and  |MssinK  from  onr  ken.     lie  in 
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at  war  witli  modern  society,  out  of  all  sym- 
pathy with  its  idols,  an<l  nitiri'l\  c-oiitcmptiious 
of  its  passions. 

Tennyson  was  anotlicr  example.  If  any 
man  ever  kept  up  the  difrnity  of  literature  it 
was  he. 

But  though  i'ennyson  has  not  been  dead  fif- 
teen years,  he  seems  almost  mediaeval  in  his  re- 
moteness. I  do  not  mean  that  his  best  poetry  is 
dead,  or  can  ever  die.  It  is  his  conception  of  his 
task  that  seems  obsolete.  Although  he  made 
good  bargains  with  the  booksellers,  he  did  seri- 
ously devote  his  whole  life  to  the  highest  literary 
productions  of  which  he  was  capable.  Morbidly 
sensitive  to  criticism  as  he  was.  he  felt  also  that 
genius  had  its  .duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and 
conscientiously  discharged  them.  We  have  no 
Tennyson  now.  What  should  we  make  fif  him 
if  we  had  him?  Reverence  is  t!vj  keynote  of 
"  In  Memoriam,"  as  is  humor  of  the  '"  Northern 
Farmer." 

In  the  history  of  all  civilized  communities, 
says  Mr.  Paul,  further,  there  are  periods 
destitute  of  jjreat  literary  names.  "  Our  pe- 
culiarity IS  that  we  seem  to  get  on  very  well 
without   them." 

The  scientific  spirit  seems  now  to  dominate 
everythin<j:,  continues  this  Enj^lish  critic.  The 
world  is  in  future  to  be  jjoverned  from  the 
laboratory.  Science  is  apparently  acquiring 
an  absolute  domination  over  the  minds  of 
men.  If,  he  concludes,  science  can  be  proved 
to  hold  the  key  to  the  uni\ersc,  complete  sat- 
isfaction cannot  be  sought  elsewliere. 

As  for  everything  which  does  not  enlarge  the 


bounds  of  knowledge,  what  is  it  all  but  a 
trouble  of  ants  in  the  gleam  of  a  million  million 
of  suns?  If  all  science,  except  natural  science, 
be  science  falsely  so  called,  the  human  intellect 
nnist  inevitably  be  drawn  away  from  what  can- 
not yield  tangible  results.  History  cannot  yield 
them.  Let  bygones  be  bygones.  Why  seek  ye 
the  living  among  the  dead?  There  is  enough 
poetry  in  the  world  already.  It  must  be  waste 
<>!  time  to  make  more.  Science  is  to  literature 
as  life  to  death.  To  bpcome  really  scicntilic  is 
a  resurrection.  If  these  views  are  widely  held, 
more  widely  every  day,  the  question  at  the  head 
of  this  article  must  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. It  may  be  euthanasia,  a  gradual  and  easy 
decay.  Hut  it  is  as  certain  as  it  is  gradual. 
The  very  fact  that  the  name  of  science  is  often 
misapplied,  that  men  claim  the  epithet  scientific 
for  things  which  it  will  not  suit,  is  itself  a  proof 
v)f  the  despotism  to  which  the  unscientilic  world 
submits.  Literature  may  be  more  tempting  than 
most  forms  of  illusion.  Other  verse  besides  Sir 
David  Lindsay's  may  still  "  have  charm<." 
Science  alone  is  real.  The  prevalence  of  that 
creed,  or  of  that  superstition,  does  not  seem  to 
jiroduce  scientilic  genius,  though  it  has  doubtless 
raised  the  level  of  the  scientific  intelligence.  Its 
negative  effect  upon  literature  is  more  obvious, 
and  the  effect  is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  the 
literature  of  any  single  country.  Just  as  motor 
cars  are  superseding  horses,  so  is  science  super- 
seding humanism.  .\t  least,  so  it  would  seem. 
Even  science  may  disappoint  e.vpectation,  and 
the  door  which  no  man  living  has  yet  entered 
may  remain  inexorably  closed,  .•\mong  other 
discoveries  it  may  be  di.scovered  that  there  are 
bounds  to  the  discoveries  of  science.  .\\  present 
the  trend  of  opinion  is  the  other  way.  The  pur- 
suit of  what  Macon  called  secondary  causes  is 
the  most  dangerous  rival  that  literature  has  ever 
encoimtered. 


iiii"  .Mo.sr  i.Mi'oRrAX'i"  iwcioR  IN  ixiwr 

MORIALITY. 


CCIENCE  in  the  last  twent\  or  thirty  years 
has  cleared  up  many  an  Augean  stable 
of  human  disease.  To-day  a  large  number 
of  the  terrors  of  our  proximate  ancestors  have 
ceased  to  exist.  Hut  the  scientific  men  of 
Europe  are  rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
we  create  diseases  almost  as  fast  as  we  get 
rid  of  ^lu■m.  It  is  true  that  many  old  and 
dread  names  liave  been  stricken  from  the  list, 
hut  their  places  have  been  taken  by  new 
scourges.  This  is  true  for  a  large  portion 
of  nervous  di.sejLses,  consumption,  t\  phoid 
fever,  and  particularly  for  ciu'ldren's  diseases. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  U  ochc  (  Berlin^ 
Dr.  Paul  Mayer  considers  the  increase  in 
infant  mortality,  atui  observes  that  "  while 
death  statistics  in  almost  all  diseases  have  de- 
clined, those  in  diseases  of  the  intestines  liave 
increased.     And    these  illseases   have  shown 


themselves  to  be  the  true  tlestroying  angel 
of  the  nursing  babe."  The  question,  then,  is. 
Why  have  these  diseases  increased  ?  As  in- 
fants make  up  the  large  proportion  of  vic- 
tims, we  will  restrict  our  inquiry  to  them 
alone.  Dr.  Mayer  states  that  "  the  answer 
to  our  question  is  first  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
creased labor  that  is  being  required  of  wom- 
en, anil  particularly  in  the  influence  which 
inilustrlal  life  and  work  arc  exercising  on 
woman  and  her  physical  strength."  There- 
fore the  German  physician  proposes  pension 
Ing  the  working-woman  before  and  after  the 
birth  of  her  child,  free  meilical  attention,  and 
rewards  to  mothers  who  nurse  their  children 
for  perloils  of  six  months  and  one  year  after 
birth.  The  first  two  of  these  precautions  are 
fully  justified  by  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
i.rppniann,  who   found   that  children  whose 
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mothers  worked  up  to  the  time  of  birth, 
weighed  500  grams  less  than  children  whose 
mothers  stopped  work  two  or  three  months 
before  birth. 

These  are  all  important  considerations. 
But  the  most  important  of  all  is  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  the  mother  to  nurse  her  own 
child. 

Of  all  the  vicious  influences  which  afflict  so- 
ciety to-day  the  one  which  takes  the  babe  from 
its  mother  is  most  to  be  condemned.  Some 
women,  it  is  true,  cannot  nurse  their  children, 
but  the  majority  can,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
substitute  for  mother's  milk.  In  Berlin,  at  the 
time  of  the  censuses  of  1890,  1895,  1900.  and  1905. 
a  large  amount  of  material  was  obtained  in  ref- 
erence to  children.  Among  other  things  it  was 
found  that  in  1890  out  of  1000  children  529  were 
nursed  by  the  mother  :  in  1895.  446 ;  in  1900.  332  : 
The  result  for  1905  is  not  yet  available,  but  I 
have  been  privately  informed  that  the  figures 
show  an  even  greater  decrease. 

The  importance  of  the  statistics  will  be 
appreciated  when  we  consider  further.  Dr. 
Effler,  of  Danzig,  shows  that  children  nour- 
ished with  cow's  milk  are  ill  five  times  to 
the  once  of  children  nourished  with  the 
mother's  milk.  Moreover,  the  Berlin  statis- 
tics for  1900  show  that  children  fed  by  the 
mother  are  far  stronger  than  children  fed 
with  substitutes  for  human  milk. 

Thus  a  mother  who  can  nourish  her  child  but 
does  not  increases  the  danger  of  death  from  so- 
called   English  disease  ten  times,   from  stomach 


and  intestinal  trouble  eight  times,  from  emaci- 
ation seven  times,  from  tooth  and  stomach  ca- 
tarrh and  hydrocephalus  five  times,  from  whoop- 
ing cough  and  cholera  morbus  four  times,  con- 
sumption, laryngitis,  and  pneumonia  three  times, 
diphtheria,  general  weakness,  and  so  forth, 
twice.  These  figures  should  certainly  not  have 
to  be  shown  to  a  real  mother  more  than  once 
to  cause  her  to  instantly  change  her  course  if 
she  is  following  the  wrong  one. 

Woman's  Work  and  Race  Suicide. 

If  there  were  need  of  any  proof  that  the 
work  of  married  women  bears  upon  infant 
mortality  the  thoughtful  report  of  Dr. 
George  Reid  on  the  working  people  of  Staf- 
fordshire (quoted  in  U  Illustration,  of 
Paris),  would  be  proof  sufficient.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Staffordshire  is  grouped  in  two 
great  centers:  The  ironworkers  and  the 
workers  on  crockery.  The  wives  of  the 
ironworkers  are  housekeepers,  they  stay 
at  home.  The  wives  of  the  crockery- 
workers  go  to  the  factories  with  their 
Husbands.  In  1904  infant  mortality  among 
the  people  of  the  crockery  manufactories 
was  193  per  1000  births.  Among  the 
ironworkers  there  were  156  deaths  per  1 000 
births.  Among  the  women  of  the  manufac- 
tories there  were  15  abnormal  and  9.4  pre- 
mature births  per  1000,  while  there  were 
only  6  abnormal  and  3.2  premature  births 
per  1000  among  ironworkers.  "  Woman's 
place  is  at  home." 


TIIF    ROLMAM.W    ri;\SAM    AND    rill-    IFW. 


'T'HK  recent  Roumanian  peasant  revolt  has 
been  suppressed  with  a  heavy  hand,  but 
the  outbreak  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  unsatisfactory  social  conditions 
that  were  the  cause  of  the  rising.  These  are 
srt  forth  in  sfjme  detail  in  an  intere^tIng  arti- 
cle bv  .M.  Jacques  Dorobantz,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  Qurstiont  Diplomati^/ui'S  et  Coluniales, 
in  which  he  describes  the  ynrial  and  agrarian 
condition  of  the  Roumanian  peasantry. 

'F'hc  Roumanians,  he  says,  are  considcrcti 
to  be  of  a  happy  dispijsition,  forgetting  quick- 
ly the  '     '        ■  '  '    befall  them;  b>it  he  thinks 
the  »tor:..   .......  urokc  out  in  .March  of  the 

prr^nt  year  will  leave  a  lasting  impression, 
since  it  meant  the  devastation  of  the  whole 

n  -  -nning  in  an  agitation   in  the 

V,  the  whole  of  the  n»»rthcrn 
district  tti  .\foldavia  vi«»n  blazed  up,  and  the 
rising  qui'<k!v  sprrad  to  W'allar  lu'a.  In  Mol- 
davia, rhr  try  was  for  land,  but  in  \VaIla<liia 
the  cry  was  for  heads,  and  horrible  atr«icitie« 


were  committed.  Among  the  fugitives  from 
.Moldavia,  the  largest  number  were  Jews;  yet 
noonew  ho  has  lived  in  Roumaiu'a  can  say  that 
the  Roumanians  are  aniinattil  by  rchgious 
pa.ssions.  The  property  of  both  Christians 
and  Jews  was  pillaged  indiscriminately.  The 
troubles  are  due  rather  to  the  constitution  of 
sf)ciety  in  Roumania  than  to  the  distribution 
of  rural  properts.  .Miserable  as  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Roumanian  peasant,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  state  where  legislation  has 
done  m(jre  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  its  peas- 
antry; but  this,  rem.irks  the  writer,  is  only  a 
proof  that  legislation  alone  cannot  ^oKc  smial 
problems. 

The  creation  of  a  peasant  proprictry  was  bcRun 
in    (W14      At     '  iniMit    tlic  laml"*  ex- 

propri.ilcd  f!  :i<I  those  Kratilcd  by 

thr  stal<  1    ct'Ml.  of  thr  ni]|i\:i''!> 

arr.t    of  ifl    arr    «lividr«|    ;imoii(^' 

t^rti**)    •  liiiK    <;,(¥io,nno   prrsou"* 

i  h«-  nysi.  iM  ...y.,,,     ■■  ,. .,  |»itioii<ily  docs  not  hc«mii 
to  have  worki-d  well  in  the  riul.     As  the  lands 
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conceded  were  declared  inalienable,  the  small 
industrious  peasant,  for  instance,  has  been  pre- 
vented frf)ni  extending  his  domain  by  tlie  pur- 
chase of  that  of  his  indolent  neighbor.  Anotlier 
serious  cause  of  trouble  has  been  the  failure  of 
the  large  private  owners  to  realize  that  the  pos- 
session of  extensive  lands  iuii)oses  on  them  the 
duty  of  residing  on  their  property  in  close  per- 
sonal contact  with  tiie  people  who  cultivate  it. 
and  in  such  a  matter  the  law  is  powerless  to 
remedy  the  evil.  .\  third  cause  is  the  Jews, 
who  are  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  in  Mol- 
davia. They  arrive  in  great  bands  from  Galicia 
and  Russia,  and  settle  wherever  they  note  lack 
of  initiative  and  enterprise  in  the  people.  In 
this  manner  two  classes  of  Jews  have  been 
formed  spontaneously.  The  first,  the  small 
tradesmen  of  liie  villages,  who  sell  on  credit  to 
the  peasant.  lend  him  money,  and  generally  make 
themselves  indispensable.  This  class  is  far  from 
being  detested.  It  is  a  different  matter  with  the 
capitalist  Jew,  who  relieves  the  large  proprietor 
of  all  care  and  w'orry  by  hiring  his  lands,  and  at 
a  higher  rate  than  would  be  possible  by  direct 
exploitation  of  them  by  the  owner.  The  capi- 
talist Jew  it  is  who  has  been  a  veritable  scourge 
lo  the  peasants  by  creating  great  trusts. 

Amonjz  the  causes  of  the  explosion  the 
writer  lays  great  stress  on  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  country,  which  he  describes  as 
beinjj  as  bad  as  the  laws  are  reasonable.  The 
Moldavian,  he  says,  is  lazy  and  iniintelli^;ent. 
Though  he  might  have  enough  to  suffice  for 
his  needs,  he  contracts  debts  in  the  winter, 
and  when  the  agricultural  season  comes 
round  again  he  sublets  part  of  his  land,  and 
oftener  than  not  has  to  svdtmit  to  hard  terms 
with  the  Jewish  farmer,  whose  debtor  he  has 
already  become,  and  hence  the  mischievous 
labor  contracts.  On  this  method  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  day's  wages  of  the  Mol- 
davian peasant  this  year  did  not  exceed  five- 
pence,  and  in  addition  to  the  low  wages  the 
peasant  has  had  no  redress  against  the  in- 
justice and  fraud  of  the  contracts.  \'ery  dif- 
ferent is  the  situation  in  Wallachia.  lliere 
the  Jews  and  the  agricultural  trusts  are  al- 
most unknown,  and  the  land  is  exploited  on  a 
system  resembling  the  French  mctaymre.  In 
some  cases  the  division  of  profits  is  on  the 
basis  of  two  parts  for  the  nu'taycr  and  one 
for  the  master,  with  the  result  that  a  rich 
peasant  is  not  rare  in  Wallachia,  and  there 
is  the  embr\()  of  a  rural  middle  class. 

It  is  often  asserted  there  is  no  middle  class 
in  Rouinania  to-day.  The  writer  says  this  is 
a  mistake.  There  is  a  middle  class, — in  a 
deploraliie  (otulition.  The  spendthrift  habits 
of  the  people  have  allowed  the  monopoly  of 
the  small  industries,  etc.,  to  go  to  Jews  and 
foreigners,  but  there  is  a  formidable  number 
of  professional  and  official  people,  and  these 
"intellectuals"   not   unnaturally   think    that 


Roumanian  societj'  needs  reconstruction.  But 
how  is  it  to  be  brought  about  in  a  countr>- 
w  here  85  per  cent,  of  the  ^>opulation  belong 
to  the  peasant  class?  Here,  the  writer  apth  . 
says,  are  all  the  causes  which  determined  the 
Russian  re\(,lution,  only  with  this  difference 
that,  in  Roumania  the  political  institutions 
are  quite  secondary  in  importance  compared 
with   the  social  constitution  of   the  country. 

Carnfien  Sylva  Praises  the  Jews. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  the  appearance, 
at  tiiU  time,  in  La  Revue,  of  Paris,  of  a 
panegyric  article  on  Moses  and  the  Jews,  by 
Carmen  Sylva,  Queen  of  Roumania. 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews,  she  writes,  is 
not  a  question  of  religion,  but  of  race.  Na- 
tions will  not  tolerate  in  their  midst  a  strong- 
er race.  The  Jews  are  the  only  race  of  the 
world  which  has  not  suffered  from  decadence. 

They  are  strong,  tmited,  charitable,  healthy, 
powerful,  and  all  this  thanks  to  the  greatest 
sovereign  history  has  ever  known, — Moses.  If 
the  world  had  only  adopted  the  laws  of  Moses  it 
would  have  remai.ied  immune  against  many  dis- 
eases. To-day  our  rulers  are  much  occupied 
with  their  soldiers:  but  was  Moses  a  bad  general 
because  he  was  a  great  physician?  The  Jews 
won  their  greatest  victories  when  they  believed 
that  (iod  was  lighting  for  them  and  with  them ; 
but  when  they  became  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
rigor  of  their  laws,  their  conscience  and  their 
fear  made  them  realize  that  they  would  be  dis- 
persed, and  that  their  misfortunes  would  restore 
them  to  their  primitive  piety.  Hut  the  Jews 
were  destined  to  be  the  leaven  of  other  races. 
Their  superior  health  has  reacted  on  their  in- 
telligence, and  their  sufferings  have  made  them 
satisfied  with  little.  Instead  of  persecuting  them, 
people  would  do  well  to  follow  their  exaniiije, 
and  every  sovereign  ought  to  be,  like  Moses, 
educated  in  the  sciences,  especially  in  medicine, 
and  ought  to  study  the  Bible  more  than  any 
other  book.  It  will  be  the  nnhappiest  day  for 
the  Jews  when  persecution  ceases.  They  will 
then  neglect  their  rites  and  strict  laws,  and  they 
will  perish  by  the  evils  against  which  .Moses 
warned  them. 

The  Jews,  continues  the  Roumanian 
Queen,  failed  to  understand  Christ  because 
they  expected  a  Messiah  who  would  bring 
power,  splendor,  and  glor>'.  Christianity  re- 
mained pure  only  when  it  was  persecuted. 
\\  hen  it  came  into  honor  and  power  it  ceased 
to  be  Christianity. 

The  Jews  do  not  understand  di-^union.  They 
would  never  have  made  crusades.  They  have 
no  dogn'ias  to  dispute  .ibout.  Where  are  the 
<logmas  of  Christianity?  In  the  5>ermon  on  the 
Moimt.  When  Christ  preached  poverty  and 
charity  He  sought  to  perfect  the  doctrines  of 
Moses  and  introduce  mercy,  the  only  doctrine 
wanting  in  the  Mosaic  law.  But  humanity  was 
niM  ripe  for  clemency.  Judaism  is  free  from 
superstition. 
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THE   RAPID   INXREASE    IX   POLISH  EMIGRATION. 


¥T  may  surprise  students  of  politics  and 
ecx)nomics  to  learn  that  the  first  emi- 
grations from  Poland  during  the  past  cen- 
tury were  not  exclusively  political  in  charac- 
ter. They  were, — when  on  a  large  scale, — 
largely  due  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
weaving  industries,  which  took  place  between 
1880  and  1900.  The  small  producer  was,  at 
that  time,  rapidly  crowded  out  by  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  machiner}',  backed  by 
foreign  capital.  The  first  waves  of  Polish 
emigration, — from  Russian  Poland,  or  "  the 
Kingdom," — according  to  an  analysis  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Vyestnik  Yevropy  (St. 
Petersburg),  were  due  to  competition  driving 
out  the  hand  weavers. 

This  emigration,  however,  was  comparatively 
insignificant.  It  did  not  exceed  1000  or  2000  a 
year.  But  by  the  end  of  the  '8o's  the  emigra- 
tion began  to  assume  larger  proportions.  This 
was  chiefly  due  to  external  causes,  to  a  propa- 
ganda for  emigration.  The  South  .American 
governments,  an.xious  to  put  their  waste  lands 
under  cultivation,  did  not  spare  means  and 
energy  to  attract  settlers  from  Europe.  This 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  emigration,  which  rose 
in  Europe  at  large  in  those  three  or  four  years  to 
hitherto  unheard  of  proportions. 

Poland  had  Its  full  share  in  this  general 
movement  to  South  America.  This  emigra- 
tion, which  began  in  Poland  in  1888,  made 
rapid  progress,  reaching  its  culminating  point 
in  1890  (some  20,000  persons  then  emi- 
grated). In  the  following  year,  however,  it 
began  to  abate,  until,  in  1894,  't  reached  its 
low-water  mark  of  5000.  By  the  end  of  the 
'90's  we  notice  again  an  increase  in  emigra- 
tion, which  has  since  been  steadily  grow  ing. 
Altogether,  from  1900  to  1904,  there  emi- 
irrared  from  the  Kingdom  of  P<jland  some 
i^jo.fxx>  pervms.  The  number  of  emigrants 
has  not  been  equally  distributed  over  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  kingdom.  They  var>- 
in  the  different  governments  from  "50.4  to  0.7 
to  each  irxo  inhabitants.  More  than  any 
other  district  did  the  emigration  affect  the 
governments  of  Suwaiki,  Plot/k,  Fximzhe. 
and  Warsaw,  \Huch  contributed  frjur  fifths 
of  the  emigrants. 

Taking  it  altogrthrr,  the  cmlgratlfjn  frf»m 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  Is  supplied  mainly 
by  the  rural  districts.  The  latter  contributed 
1.2  emigrants  to  each  looo  inhabitants, 
whereas  the  :Ity  population   gave  only    I.O. 


am 

greater;  n  gave  2.5  to  each    n**>.   whefca*  the 


city  population  gave  only  1.8.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  end  of  the  same  period  the  pre- 
ponderance v.as  in  favor  of  the  city  population, 
that  gave  1.8  as  against  1.4  for  the  rural  popula- 
tion. This  difference  in  the  contribution  to  emi- 
gration can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
propaganda  for  emigration  had  more  effect  in  its 
time  upon  the  ignorant  rural  population,  whereas 
the  political  and  economic  crisis  in  Russia  had 
more  effect  upon  the  city  population.  Moreover, 
we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  element  pre- 
valent in  the  city  population  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  is  the  Jewish  people,  for  whose  emigra- 
tion pogroms  are  a  sufficient  cause. 

As  for  the  direction  the  emigration  takes, 
it  is  chiefly  North  America,  pre-eminently 
the  United  States,  which  absorbs  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  of  the  emigrants.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  examined  there  was 
a  strong  current  toward  South  America. 
Now  this  current  is  greatly  retarded,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  strong  current  is  noticeable 
toward  western  Europe. 

Of  the  European  countries  England  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  attractive  to  the  emi- 
grants of  Poland.  The  Poles  who  go  there, 
however,  consist  almost  exclusively  of  Jews, 
the  center  of  emigration  being  London.  Ac- 
cording to  English  statistics  of  1904,  there 
landed  in  England  in  that  year  46,000  emi- 
grants from  Russia  and  I'oland,  mostly  Jews, 
36,000  of  whom  settled  in  London. 

When  we  divide  the  emigrants  according  ■ 
to  religion,  we  find  that  four-fifths  of  them 
are   Catholics.      Then    come    the   Jews,   the 
Protestants,    the    Greek-Catholics,    and    the 
sectarians. 

The  causes  of  the  emigration  arc  to  be 
sought  primaril\  in  the  density  of  population 
in  flic  Vistula  region, — 104  persons  to  each 
square  mile, — where  there  is  a  rural  popula- 
tion of  i,fXX),(j<x)  not  possessing  any  land  at 
all,  and  an  e<iual  niniiber  not  owning  suffi- 
cient land.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
demand  for  labor  sufTnlent  to  fill  up  this 
economic  gap.  The  higher  developed  indus- 
tries of  Poland  arc  located  only  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  Petrovsk  and  Warsaw,  there  be- 
ing engaged  In  the  former  126.000  working- 
men;  in  the  latter  .SS.'^x).  In  the  ()ther 
gnvcrnments  manufacturing  Is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. L'nder  these  conditions  the  earnings 
of  the  workingmen  arc  vcr)'  small.  In  the 
year  I9<x),  for  example,  the  pay  for  rural 
labor  averaged  per  day  .U  kopecks  (  17  crnis) 
for  men,  and  24  kopeck*  (i2  cents)  for 
women.  And  this  «it\iation,  together  with 
the  political   disturbance,  was  the  cause  of 
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the  strong  current  of  emigration  within  the 
last  few  years. 

The  general  effects  of  the  emigration  on 
the  life  of  Polaml,  says  this  review,  are 
beneficial. 

Ill  tliL-  first  place,  tlie  surplus  of  the  ])oi)u!a- 
tion,  not  being  able  to  I'liul  sufficient  omploytnent, 
c!niij;ratc,  thus  leaving  more  room  for  tliose  re- 
maining. Thtn,  the  emigrants  settling  in  their 
adopted  countries,  aid  their  relatives  at  home 
linancially.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  exact 
amount  of  nicney  that  is  sent  by  the  emigrants. 


.^s  an  illustration,  however,  the  following  nun:- 
bcr  may  be  given :  during  five  months  in  1890 
the  money  received  in  i\\{:  governments  from  the 
L'nitod  States  tlirough  the  postoffice  alone 
amounted  to  -'40,000  rubles   ($iJO,ooo). 

In  general,  the  Polish  emigrants  settle  in 
America  under  fair  conditions.  They  have 
succeeded  in  forming  Polish  colonies,  with 
their  own  schools,  libraries,  and  newspapers 
in  Polish.  The  tendency  to  preserve  their 
national  character  is  strong,  although  they 
rapidly  become  American   citizens. 


ARE   PLANTS    POSSr:SSKD  OF  S^:NSI^S? 


OUOTING  from  a  recent  work  by  the 
Dutc^i  botanist,  Dr.  P.  (i.  Huckers.  in 
which  the  above  question  is  discussed,  Fragen 
%'an  deti  Dag,  thus  summarizes  the  facts  and 
theories  therein  set  forth : 

In  various  ways  we  have  arrived  at  the  knowl- 
edge that  plants  possess  senses  and  their  neces- 
sary organs.  And  they  may  have  more  of  them 
than  we  yet  imagine.  Ihc  hygrotropic  root  that 
is  so  sensitive  to  water  and  turns  with  such  cer- 
tainty toward  it,  must  have  an  organ  for  this, 
t!u)iigii  we  have  not  yet  discovered  it.  The  nice, 
(Iaint\  taste  of  numerous  plants  has  been  estab- 
lished Iteyond  all  doubt,  although  the  organs  of 
taste  no  one  has  yet  seen.  How,  then,  could  it 
be  discovered  that  a  plant  can  taste?  That  a 
i;lant  is  aware  of  light  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  it  turns  toward  it.  Gravitation,  also,  makes 
it  grow  upward  ;  at  a  touch  it  is  impelled  to  cer- 
tain movements.  But  is  it  credible  that  anything 
can  taste  either  good  or  bad  to  a  plant?  Taste 
has  meaning  only  when  by  its  means  something 
agreeable  can  be  distinguished  from  something 
else  that  is  not  so.  .\nd  yet  this  is  the  discovery 
that  has  been  made,  that  plants  have  the  sense 
of  taste. 

The  dwarfs  of  the  plant-kingdom,  the  bac- 
teria, are  the  greatest  gourmets  in  existence. 
Ihey  are  so  sensitive  to  the  most  infinitesimal 
part  of  some  substances  upon  which  the\ 
feed  that  they  can  be  drawn  from  a  distance 
toward  any  such  titbit  that  is  offered  to  them. 
They  can  even  be  enticed  to  the  most  deadlx 
poison  when  this  has  been  highly  flavored 
with  a  taste  of  their  favorite  delicacy.  H\ 
such  experiments  was  discovered  the  princi- 
pal food  of  most  bacteria;  the  kali  salts,  riie 
( '.ijection  tiiat  in  those  cases  the\  are  im- 
pelled only  by  the  natural  desire  for  footl 
is  met  by  the  fact  that  they  have  a  fancy 
for  special  delicacies.  They  thrive  finely 
on  glycerine,  but  cannot  be  lured  by  this. 
Again,  each  group  has  its  own  preferred  deli- 
cacies, for  which  it  will  go  through  thick  and 


thin,  if  such  expression  can  be  used  of  a  drop 
of  water.  The\  must  have  a  good  palate, 
therefore,  these  bacteria,  for  they  show  just 
as  distinctly  a  distaste  for  other  substances. 
But  these  do  not  furnish  the  only  exam- 
ples of  the  possession  of  the  sense  of  taste  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  sense  occurs  in 
nature  in  the  service  of  propagation. 

The  beautiful  nn'niaturc  flora  of  our  forests, 
the  mosses,  nudtiply  themselves  by  means  of  re- 
markable creatures  resembling  infusoria.  These 
living  cells  are  possessed  of  a  long  vibrating  hair 
by  means  of  which  they  swim  about  rapidly  in  a 
dew-drop.  These  constitute  the  semen  needed 
t(  fertilize  the  moss.  They  are  attracted  by  the 
ft  male  parts  of  the  moss,  which  are  extremely 
delicate  cups,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  egg 
that  can  only  be  de\i'lo|>ed  when  it  has  been 
united  with  such  a  bit  of  seed-animalcula.  What, 
now,  is  it  that  leads  these  seed-animacules  into 
the  right  track?  Their  sense  of  taste.  They 
arc  extremely  partial  to  the  taste  of  malic  acid. 
In  the  laboratory  they  can  be  enticed  by  thou- 
sands into  narrow  glass  tubes  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  this  acid.  This  would  seem  to  ])rove 
tiiat  it  is  not  chance  but  a  purposely  designed  ar- 
r.ingemcnt  that  gives  a  malic-acid  taste  to  the 
mos<-egg,  by  which  its  fertilizing  bacterium  is 
attracted. 

Kerns  also  send-off  small  seed-animalcules 
to  efifect  propagation.  If  they,  too.  now. 
w  ere  attracted  by  malic  acid  confusion  miuht 
easily  arise;  but  their  fertilizing  bacteria  are 
fond  of  sugar,  wherefore  the  egg-cups  of 
ferns  have  a  real  sugary  taste. 

After  such  disco\eries  it  can  no  longer 
seem  ridiculous  that  some  botanists  have,  in 
full  earnest,  raised  the  question  whether 
plants  have  not  also  a  sense  of  hearing.  They 
certainly  are  sensitive  to  quite  feeble  atmos- 
pheric vibrations,  and  this  amounts  in  effect 
to  the  same  thing  as  hearing. 

A  plant  must  even  be  aw  are  of  some  things 
of  which  we  observe  nothing.  Some  ten 
years     ago.     a     Finnish     .savant,     Professor 
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Elving.  described  the  enigmatical  influence 
of  metals  upon  plants,  an  influence  op- 
erating from  a  considerable  distance,  leading 
the  growing  plants  to  incline  in  the  direction 
of  the  metals.  This  fact,  disputed  and 
thought  impossible  b\-  some,  has  been  fully 
confirmed  by  others.  In  these  days  of  the 
Rontgen  rays,  of  the  black  rays,  of  radiogra- 
phy, it  has  been  shown  that  plants  are  un- 
doubtedly also  sensitive  to  such  radiations, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  see,  are  of  no 
practical  use,  and  which  yet  certainly  do  not 
stream  purposeless  through  our  atmosphere, 
through  water  and  land,  and  probably 
through  the  universe. 

The  physical  sense  of  plants  belongs  to  the 
latest  discoveries  in  physical  science.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  artificially  trained 
plants  have  the  tendency  to  resume  their 
original  form.  It  has  been  known  also  that 
leaves  and  flowers  put  into  some  unnatural 
position  resume  their  usual  position  by  a 
wonderful  twisting  and  lengthening  of  their 
stems.  This  indicates  a  peculiar  pow-er  in 
the  plant-organism.  The  plant  must  feel 
what  sort  of  position  the  parts  of  its  body 
should  have.     On  this,  too,  is  based  its  char- 


acteristic exterior,  what  is  technically  called 

its  habit. 

Long  before  we  can  see  the  leaves  or  bark  of  a 
tree  we  recognize  it' by  its  form.  This  applies  to 
all  plants  mere  or  less :  but  what  it  is  that  en- 
ables us  to  do  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
press in  words.  There  must  be  a  good  reason 
for  it,  but  what?  A  hint  in  that  direction  is 
found  in  the  fact,  not  known  long,  that  the 
lateral  roots  of  all  plants  do  not  appear  on  the 
main  root. — where  moisture,  nourishment,  or  firm 
attachment  would  seem  to  require  them, — but 
that  this  depends  on  the  form  of  the  main  root. 
The  latter  is  mostly  bent,  as  it  has  to  lind  its  way 
among  all  sorts  of  obstacles.  Xow  the  lateral 
roots  always  originate  on  the  outer  and  never  on 
the  inner  sides  of  the  bends  of  the  main  root. 

As  we  pass  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
organisms  in  animal  life  we  never  arn've  at 
a  point  where  the  manifestation  of  sensation 
ceases.  They  are  at  last  resolved  into  a  body 
consisting  of  a  icw  cells,  which  themselves 
also  finally  disappear,  so  that  a  sponge  shows 
no  trace  of  nerves  or  muscles.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  congeries  of  nomads,  small 
lumps  of  living  albumen  that  crawls,  eats, 
and  multiplies,  "i'et  all  these  creatures  still 
contain  within  themselves  all  the  riddles  of 
sensation. 


THE  GERMAN    FOREST  SCHOOLS. 


PHERE  are  few  fairy  books  that  do  not 
contain  the  storj-  of  a  little  old  man  or 
a  little  old  woman  who  kept  school  in  a  wood. 
Perhaps  it  was  something  of  the  spirit  of 
(jrimm  which  led  the  (Germans  to  inaugu- 
rate a  forest  school  for  the  benefit  of  children 
u  ho  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  endure  tin"- 
tion  in  the  ordinary  cla.ssroom.  A  few  min- 
utes' reflection  will  convince  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  instruction  in  the  open  air 
for  children  who  are  weakened  physically  or 
nervouslv,  and  the  results  so  far  obtained  in 
fiermany  have  more  than  justified  the  ex- 
periment. In  thr  Cfnlrnlhlnll  fiir  .lllgr- 
nifinr  (ietunilhfit%pflege  (  lionn ) ,  \)t. 
Scliarfcr  devribrs  the  two  institutirms  which 
are  now  representative  of  the  movement. 

'I'fir  first  of  these  schfKils  is  to  he  found  at 
Charlottenburg,  and  we  cannot  An  brttrr 
than  quote  the  word*  of  the  .Mayor  of  the 
city  in  referrnre  to  thr  purpose  an<l  charac- 
ter of  the  e\tablishmrnt.  Ihi^  gentleman 
«y*  that  in  the  CJerman  schools  there  are 
many  pnpiU  of  both  vxes  whf»sr  state  of 
hralth  posifivr!  '  mds  that  fhrv  he  not 
f,Tii','hf    [fi    fbr  ,111    with    fjflier    pupils. 


I-or  this  category  of  children  the  air  in  a  class- 
nom  occupied  by  fifty  or  more  pupils  is  par- 
ticularly unsuitable  even  under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions, the  rest  periods  arc  too  short,  and  the 
demands  of  a  four  or  five-hour  day  are  too  great 
for  them  to  keep  at  their  work  with  attention. 
These  children  arc  mainly  those  with  lung 
tr()ul)le,  heart  disease,  anaemia,  and  scrofula; 
children  who  are  not  sick  enough  to  be  put  in 
a  hospital,  but  who  are  still  too  weak  to  keep 
pace  with  the  strong.  The  continuance  in  a 
crowded  classrouin  means  for  the  majority  that 
their  trouble  will  increase  if  it  does  not  develop 
i'lto  something  serious.  Therefore,  the  interest 
of  both  well  and  delicate  children  demands  that 
they  he  separated  an<I  that  the  weak  ones  be 
taken  into  the  o|)en  air  for  their  lessons. 

I  he  Charhjttcnhurg  school  was  opened 
April  2,  1904.  and  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
that  the  pupils  leave  the  institution  in  f:ir 
better  health  than  when  tliry  entered  it, 
F'urther,  altlirtugh  the  period  of  study  is  lim- 
ited to  tw«»  hours  a  day,  the  children  are  not 
materiallv  behind  their  stron^rr  fellows,  and 
they  are  able  to  make  almost  as  satisfactory 
a  showing  as  the  pupils  with  loncer  hours. 
So  goorl.  indrrd,  have  hern  thr  results  that 
thr  rstahlislunriu  has  been  rrcrnflv  riilargrd, 
and   240  childrrn  are  now  in  atieiulanie. 
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THE   MOVEMENT   SFREADIXG. 

As  Dr.  Schacfcr  remarks,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  good  returns  the  Charlottenburj^ 
example  has  not  been  foUouetl  as  it  should 
have  been,  although  now  a  movement  seems 
to  be  gaining  momentum  \\  hich  tends  toward 
the  development  of  similar  institutions  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  This  is  shown  by 
a  new  forest  school  which  was  opened  May 
28,  1906,  at  Miinchcn-Cjladbach,  and  now 
fifty  children  are  taking  their  daily  instruc- 
tion under  the  trees.  The  Gladbach  school 
is  located  some  little  distance  from  the  town 
in  the  Hardter  forest.  The  school  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  trees,  and  it  is  built  in  the 
form. of  a  northern  blockhouse. 


The  huildinK  contains  three  rooms, — class- 
room, small  room  for  the  teachers,  and  a  large 
ccvcrcd  hall, — and  a  small  cellar  does  service 
as  a  storeroom.  About  sixty  feet  from  the  house 
ii  a  smaller  huilding  in  the  same  style  of  archi- 
tecture as  the  larger,  and  here  arc  located  the 
closets  and  washrooms.  The  large  classrooms 
ccjntains  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  schoolroom, 
but  the  real  school  work  is  done  under  the  tall 
pine  trees,  where  desks  and  benches  are  in- 
stalled. 

Only  when  the  weather  makes  outdoor  in- 
struction impossible  is  the  house  used.  In 
addition  to  the  course  of  lessons,  however, 
the  children  are  taught  all  sorts  of  games 
and  g>mnastic  exercises,  so  that  plent>'  of 
movement  is  assured.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  divided  up  as  follows: 


Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednesday        Thursday.  Friday.  Saturday. 

0-0. . "{O.  ..  .Religion.  German.  Mathematics.     Ueligion.  Mathematics.         German. 

0..S0-10.  .  .  lOxercise  at  this  hour  every  school  day. 

1010.;H0.  .  .Matliematics.        .Natural  history,      (ierman.  Mathematics. 

10..S0-11.  .Exercise  at  this  hour  everv  school  da  v. 

1 1 -11. ;iO.  .History.  .Vlathematlcs.  Writing.  History. 

12 1.unch. 

1-3 Itest  on  l)ench('s  under  the  trees  every  school  day. 

;{-.'?. ;iO.  ...  SinKing.  German  (gymnastics.        .Singing.  German.  Gymnastice. 

3.30-0.  .  .  .Walking  or  playing  every  school  day. 

0 Milk  at   this  hour  every  day. 

6.30 Walk  to  tram  station. 


Natural  history.    Mathematics. 
German.  Writing. 


At  Gladbach  the  children  are  selected  by  There   is   also    a   daily   charge   of    10   cents 

the  public-school  physician,  and  all  children  for  each  child,   this  sum   including  the  trip 

are  excluded  who  have  serious  heart  or  nerve  to  and    from   the  city   by   tram,   the  second 

trouble  and   infectious  or  repulsive  diseases,  breakfast,  lunch,  tea,  and  milk  at  six  o'clock. 


BRIl  ATN  AS  A   FIELD   FOR  AMERICAN    BUSINESS. 


AS  a  matter  of  fact,  Great  Britain,  if  prop- 
erly approached  now,  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  American  proprietary  trade  more 
promising  and  more  profitable  than  any  other 
market  in  the  world.  Occasionally  it  is  given 
to  some  great  financial  genius  to  see  things 
as  they  are.  Colonel  Y  erkes  is  reported  to 
have  Siiid  in  effect,  when  he  was  invited  to 
investigate  South  African  diamond  fields  and 
similar  openings  for  enterprise,  "  London  is 
good  enough  for  me." 

These  words  arc  the  keynote  of  nearly 
every  issue  of  a  new  periodical,  Dcrrirk's 
British  Repo'f,  published  in  London,  by  Paul 
K.  Derrick,  an  American  by  birth,  but  of 
long  residence  in  the  British  capital.  In  the 
current  issue,  Mr.  Derrick  asks: 

Now  how  many  out  of  tho.sc  thousands  of 
American  visitors,  as  they  take  the  train  at  Liv- 
erpool or  Sonthami)ton  to  "  do  the  old  country," 
ever  for  a  moment  realize  that  they  have  set 
foot  in  the  richest  coinitry.  for  its  size,  on  the 
face    of    the    earth, — a    country    teeming    with 


millions  of  people,  each  single  individual  of 
whom  has  wants  to  satisfy,  and  the  money  and 
will  to  satisfy  them, — wants  which,  in  scores  of 
instances,  the  .American  j)roducer  is  well  ahle  to 
fullill.  if  he  but  approach  the  market  intelli- 
gently and  under  guidance? 

Mr.  Derrick  remarks,  very  truly,  that 
there  was  a  time,  not  ver}'  long  ago,  when  it 
was  argued  that  America  did  not  urgently 
need  an  extended  export  trade;  that  the  home 
demand  was  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the 
factories,  and  perhaps  the  farms,  busily  oc- 
cupied for  years  to  come. 

The  times  have  changed.  The  great  West  has 
filled  up,  and,  as  the  national  demand  has  e.x- 
paiulcd,  so  has  the  .supply ;  and,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  There  may  not. 
even  yet.  he  an  urgent  need  of  a  greater  .\mcri- 
can  export  tratle,  hut  signs  arc  not  wanting  that 
the  country  is  nearer  to  the  need  than  ever  he- 
fore.  We  find  sections  of  the  States  in  com- 
mercial competition  with  each  other.  Chicago 
is  competing  with  New  York  City;  St.  Louis 
with  Chicago:  Minne.ipolis  and  Kansas  City  are 
measuring  industri.il  effort  with  each  other  and 
with  Omaha.     The  new  South  has  rapidly  de- 
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veloped  commercially.  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  are  edging  in  on  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  Birmingham  is  pressing  against  Pitts- 
burg. In  short,  American  manufacturing  ca- 
pacitj-  has  fully  kept  pace  with  territorial  and 
population  expansion.  The  trend  of  events  is  all 
toward  the  time  when  the  American  producer,  at 
least  of  proi  -.dry  goods,  will  be  more  di!i 
gently  seeking  protitable  fields  beyond  the  limit 
of  his  own  territory.  And  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  merchant  who  exploits  a  new 
market  in  good  times  is  the  merchant  who  reaps 
the  greater  and  more  enduring  share  of  that 
market's  profits.  Here,  within  a  few  day's  jour- 
ney of  America's  chief  ports,  is  a  free  and  open 
market,  in  which  there  is  in  circulation  wealth  so 
colossal  as  to  almost  challenge  computation. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  Great  Britain, 
with  an  area  of  less  than  122,000  square 
miles,  there  is  a  population  roughly  estimated 
at  44,000,000.  These  millions  live  within 
a  geographical  space  no  larger  than  the  States 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  com- 
bined, and  the  deduction  is  made  that  this 
fact  of  having  such  a  tremendous  population 
of  purchasing  people  more  easy  of  access  than 
in  an  area  so  immense  as  that  of  the  L  nited 
States  is  all  the  better  for  the  American  mer- 
chant. He  could  and  can  reach  the  limits  of 
Great  Britain's  boundaries  within  twelve 
hours  by  mail  from  the  chief  centers  of  Brit- 
ish distribution.  In  round  numbers,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  presented  in  the  article 
now  under  consideration,  it  is  shown  that, 
five  years  ago,  13.000.000  males  were  en- 
gaged in  some  one  of  five  leading  cla-'^e-  of 
fxrcupation.  Of  this  aggregate,  over  800,000 
were  professional  in  occupation;  over  3SO.000 
domestic;  over  2.000,000  were  following 
commercial  pursuits;  over  2,000.000  were 
doing  well  in  the  agricultural  and  fishing  in- 
dustries, and  over  7,500,000  were  engaged  in 
industrial  work.  The  number  of  females 
working  as  domestics  at  the  same  time  was 
reported  as  being  over  2,000.000.  over  2.SfK),- 
fxx>  others  being  engaged  in  industrial  labor 
of  various  kinds.  Referring  to  the  above 
data,  Mr.  Derrick  remarks: 

Fn  V)  far  a*  it  is  prwsihle  to  put  ;in  rstimat<- 
ujKifi    the   rharacteristir^    "I'l    w-nt-    of   propir 


from  their  occupations,  we  may  say  that  the 
British  professional  classes  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  unoccupied. — three-quarters  of 
whom  are  women. — are  persons  of  education, 
refinement,  and  good  incomes,  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  the  best  the  world  affords.  The  com- 
mercial and  industrial  classes  are  economical, 
home-loving,  and  far-seeing  people,  fond  of  the 
substantial  ni  food,  clothing,  and  housing;  while 
those  engaged  in  agricultural,  fishing,  and  do- 
mestic pursuits,  taken  as  a  mass,  are  shrewd 
people,  quick  to  see  value  in  whatever  is  offered 
to  them  for  purchase,  eager  to  purchase  anything 
that  appeals  to  their  frugality  and  sense  of  worth. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  balance  of  the 
population  not  comprised  in  the  foregoing  table 
are  perhaps  children  of  tender  years,  with  a 
thousand  and  one  wants  and  exactions  on  the 
parental  purse  and  prudence. 

''  ^'es,"  may  say  the  American  manufac- 
turer, "  but  what  have  they  all  got  to  spend 
for  my  product?  " 

Now,  perchance,  comes  the  most  striking 
part  of  this  brief  statement  on  the  business 
possibilities  of  Great  Britain: 

These  people  have  enormous  wealth  to  spend. 
How  much  of  it  they  will  spend  on  the  .-Xmerican 
proprietary  producer  depends  upon  himself.  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1891  there  was  stand- 
ing to  the  credit  of'depositors  in  the  Post  Office 
and  Trustee  Savings  banks  of  the  United  King- 
dom the  sum  of  nearly  $575,000,000.  In  fifteen 
years'  time  the  amount  has  grown  to  $1,025,000,- 
000.  \i\d  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
figures  do  not  include  the  si.\ty-five  odd  million 
dollars  standing  to  the  depositors'  credit  in  in- 
dustrial companies  and  co-operative  societies,  nor 
do  they  show  the  gigantic  sum  invested  in  build- 
ing societies,  workingmen's  clubs,  and  the  like. 
Taking  the  roughest  estimate  of  the  British  sub- 
ject's savings,  he  has  been  able  to  put  away  into 
the  Post  Office  and  Trustee  banks  $450,000,000 
more  than  he  had  in  iSgo-'gi.  and  $1,025,000,000 
dollars  is  now  standing  at  interest  in  his  favor. — 
$1,025,000,000  saved  after  satisfying  all  his  indi- 
vidual wants  and  those  of  his  family.  DnriuL^ 
IQ06  the  Britisher  paid  over  $  1 20,(XX3.ooo  in  i)rc 
niiums  on  ordinary  life  insurance  policies.  .ukI 
abmit  $55,000,000  on  industrial  policies;  in  the 
aggregate,  these  sums  exceed  the  life  insurance 
investments  of  18S2  by  al)ont  $00,000,000.  To  tin- 
.American  manufacturer  of  pro|)rietary  goods 
these  facts  stand  as  a  revelation.  Tluy  should 
stimnlafc  him  to  the  task  of  measuring  the  <;i- 
pacify  of  the  British  public  porkil  .nid  liguring 
nut  what  it  may  possil)ly  cont.iin  for  him. 


THE  NEW  HOOKS. 
RIXENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The  life  of  that  remarkable  American  journal- 
ist, Charles  A.  Uana,  has  at  length  been  re- 
viewed by  one  who  knew  him  intimately  for 
many  years.  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson  (Harpers). 
The  two  men  were  thrown  together  during  the 
Vicksburg  campaign  of  our  Civil  War,  and  from 
companionship  on  the  battlefield  there  resulted 
an  intimacy  that  continued  to  the  end  of  Mr. 
Dana's  career.  To  General  Wilson  the  life  of 
his  friend  appears  in  a  wholly  different  perspec- 
tive from  that  in  which  most  of  his  journalistic 
contemporaries  were  accustomed  to  view  it  in 
its  latter  years.  General  Wilson  thinks  of  Dana 
as  a  war  correspondent  and  office  assistant  to 
Stanton,  the  great  War  Secretary,  in  which  latter 
position  "  he  was  potent  in  deciding  the  fate  of 
the  leading  generals,  as  well  as  in  shaping  the 
military  policies  of  the  Administration."  Gen- 
eral Wilson  declares  that,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  John  A.  Rawlins.  Dana  exerted  a 
greater  influence  over  Grant's  military  career 
than  any  other  man.  While  a  journalist  might 
perhaps  have  written  a  biography  of  Dana  more 
interesting  to  journalists,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  ]\Ir.  Dana's  newspaper  acciuaintances 
could  have  put  into  the  book  more  of  a  personal 
history  of  the  past  generation. 

An  unusual  work,  combining  a  good  deal  of 
popularized  science  with  a  study  of  literary 
personality,  is  Dr.  George  M.  Gould's  "  Bio- 
graphic Clinics"  (Blakiston,  Philadelphia).  In 
this  five-volume  work  we  have  an  absorbingly 
interesting   study    of   the   careers   of   individual 
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THE  L.\TE  CHARLES   A.   DANA. 

geniuses,  particularly  men  of  letters,  tracing 
the  origin  of  their  ill  health  by  an  exhaustive 
study  of  their  life  problems,  of  their  diseases 
past  and  present,  and  probably,  future.  The 
clinical  life  problems  of  De  Quincey,  Carlyle, 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Browning,  are  presented  in 
the  lirst  volume.  In  the  second  attention  is 
given  to  (ieorge  Kliot,  Lewes,  Wagner.  Park- 
man,  Spencer,  Margaret  l*"uller,  and  Nietzsche. 
Volume  111.  considers  the  influence  of  "visual 
function"  upon  the  health  of  patients;  volume 
IV.  dissects  the  life  problems  of  Balzac, 
Tcbaikovski,  Flaubert,  Lafcadio  Hearn.  and 
Berlioz ;  while  volume  V.  is  taken  up  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  eye-strain.  Dr.  (lould.  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  editor  of  .Imcricjtt  Medicine  and 
author  of  "An  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  .Medi- 
cine." "  The  Meaning  and  Method  of  Life,"  and 
other  works. 

PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  LIFE. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  scries  of  handbooks,  to  be 
known  as  the  "  American  .Social  Progress 
Series."  It  is  announced  that  it  is  the  design  of 
these  handbooks  to  furni.sh  students  of  our 
.•\merican  social  life  with  statements  of  the 
newer  social  thought  based  upon  the  accumu- 
lated material  of  recent  investigations.  The 
editor  of  the  series  is  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lind- 
say. The  first  volume  to  appear  is  from  the  pen 
of  Prof.  .Simon  X.  Patten,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  entitled  "  The  New  Basis 
of    Civilization."      Professor    Patten    interprets 
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the  social  changes  of  our  time  in  a  way  which 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  essential  conservatism 
of  his  economic  thinking,  but  at  the  same  time 
points  to  the  legitimate  abolition  of  poverty 
through  the  natural  and  rational  working  of 
agencies  already  in  operation.  There  is  nothing 
distinctly  radical  in  Professor  Patten's  program, 
but  there  is  much  that  is  inspiring  and  compell- 
ing to  continued  effort. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  director  of  physical 
training  in  the  Xev,-  York  Cir>-  schools,  has  writ 
ten  an  extremely  suggestive  little  book  to  which 
he  has  given  the  apt  title  of  "  The  Efficient 
Life"  (Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.).  It  is  Dr.  Gu- 
lick's  belief  that  m.any  men  and  women  of  great 
value  to  the  world  are  from  time  to  time  re- 
moved from  spheres  of  usefulness  merely  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how  to  manage  their 
physical  organisms.  In  Dr.  Gulick's  view  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  be  strenuous  in  life,  but  strenu- 
osity  is  no  end  in  itself.  "  It  is  only  when  being 
strenuous  is  an  aid  to  efficiency  that  it  is  worth 
while:  and  sometimes  the  quiet  life  is  more  ef- 
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DR.    Ll'THER    H.    GULICK. 

A  noteworthy  volume  of  sociological  as  well 
as  scientific  import  is  Dr.  C.  W.  Salceby's  '■  Wor- 
ry:  The  Disease  of  the  Age"  (Stokes).  In 
pleasant,  convincing  style  Dr.  Saleeby  points  out 
the  causes,  significance,  and  terrible  pernicious 
influence  of  worry,  and  the  possible  remedies. 
Worry  and  physical  disease,  worry  and  mental 
health,  worry  and  into.xicating  drinks,  the  psy- 
chology of  worry,  and  tiie  future  of  the  race  are 
some  of  the  phages  of  the  topic  which  he  con- 
siders. 

Two  new  books  on  the  natural,  simple  life, 
have  been  published  by  Benedict  Lust  ( New 
York).  These  arc  ■'Return  to  Nature,"  by 
.\dolph  Just,  a  treatise  on  the  care  of  the  body, 
with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  water,  light, 
air.  and  food,  translated  from  the  German,  and 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Tasting,"  by  Edward  Earlc 
Purington. 

.'\  work  curiously  entitled  "Gillette's  Social 
Redemption"  (I'ostnn :  Herbert  P..  Turner  & 
Co.  I  contains  a  review  of  wwrld-wide  social  con- 
ditions, ending  with  a  summary  statement  of  a 
remedy  for  present  social  ills  formulated  in  a 
"system"  which  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  King 
C.  Gillette.  This  system  is  based  chiefly  upon 
the  assumption  that  "were  the  great  wastes  of 
our  present  system  eliminated  and  effort  re- 
warded upon  a  system  of  e<|uily.  man  would  be 
able  abundantly  to  supply  all  his  present  needs 
by  three  or  four  hours'  work  a  <Iay."  Mr.  tiil- 
lette  proposes  to  bring  alM)ul  the  amelioration  of 
the  rare  "by  organizing  a  world-wide  corpora 
lion   with   an   unlimited,    elastic,    and   constantly 

-a      ca|)ilali/alion 

the  exact  amount 

of  the  corpor.itc  asscft,-  failing  as  they  fall,  ris- 

iiu'   IS  ill.  ■.   il      "     III  rither  word-*,  he  would  or- 

Thc  author  of  the  book 
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CLARENCE   F.    BIRDSEYE. 

Clarence  F.  Birdseyc,  of  the  New  York  bar,  in 
a  volume  entitled  "  Individual  Training  in  Our 
Colleges"  (Macniillan).  It  is  Mr.  lUrdseye's 
conviction  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  in- 
crease of  wealth  among  our  colleges  the  average 
student  is  not  getting  what  he  ought  to  get  out 
of  his  college  career,  nor  as  much  of  real  value 
for  his  latiT  life  as  did  his  predecessor  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  other  words,  the 
gain  of  the  college  in  efficiency  as  an  instrument 
for  instruction  has  been  accompanied  by  a  loss 
in  direct  personal  intluence  on  the  character  of 
the  student.  Mr.  Birdscye  undertakes  to  pre- 
sent the  student's  side  of  the  problem,  consider- 
ing the  undergraduate  as  an  individual.  To 
make  his  study  ctTective,  the  author  midertakes 
to  enter  the  student's  college  home  life.  He 
searches  diligently  for  facts  and  deals  frankly 
and  candidliv  with  the  facts  as  he  finds  them. 
The  fraturnity  question  and  the  various  subordi- 
nate problems  related  thereto  claim  a  large  share 
of   space   in   Mr.    Hirdseye's   discussion. 

An  English  translation,  by  G.  M.  Craik,  of 
Prof.  Adolf  Ilarnack's  "Essays  on  the  Social 
Gospel  "  has  been  brought  out  by  Putnams.  In 
the  volume,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Crown  Theo- 
logical Library,  is  included  some  essay  material 
by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Herrmann,  of  the  University  of 
.N'arburg. 

BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

(Juite  a  batch  of  travel  guides,  having  for 
their  scope  the  entire  world  or  the  continent  of 
Europe  or  some  particular  place  of  interest  in 
a  luiropean  coimtry.  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  book  season.  W.  R.  Jenkins 
brings  out  in  small,  convenient  form  "  The  Com- 
plete Pocket-Guide  to  Europe,"  edited  by  Ed- 
mund C.  Stedman  and  Thomas  L.  Stedman. 
This  is  an  ideal  pocket  companion  for  a  Euro- 
ix'.in   tour.      .Several   excellent   maps   add   to   its 


value.  Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.  bring  out  M.  D. 
Erazar's  "  Practical  European  Guide."  Mr. 
i-razar  was  for  many  years  in  the  tourist  busi- 
ness himself  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  He 
has  devoted  particular  attention  in  this  volume 
tn  the  tinancial  side  of  Eurtjpean  travel,  giving 
railway  and  steamship  fares  in  detail,  besi<les 
the  rates  at  most  of  the  best  known  hotels. 
Josephine  Tozier's  "Traveler's  Handbook" 
(bunk  &  Wagnalls)  is  intended  for  travelers 
intending  to  visit  Europe  for  the  first  time. 
There  are  also  some  excellent  suggestions  for 
those  who  wish  to  tour  Europe  in  motor  cars 
.\mong  the  guides  to  special  phases  of  European 
life  or  to  particular  countries,  are:  "Sojourn- 
ing, Shopping,  and  Studying  in  Paris"  (Mc- 
Clurg).  a  handbook  intended  particularly  for 
women,  edited  with  a  good  map,  by  Elizabeth 
Otis  Williams ;  "  Christian  Rome."  by  J.  W.  and 
A.  M.  Cruickshank.  one  of  the  "  Grant  Allen 
Historical  Studies''  which  the  Wessels  Com- 
pany is  bringing  out ;  "  The  Art  Collections  of 
Europe."  a  guide  to  the  paintings  in  the  Flor- 
entine galleries,  by  Maud  Cruttwell.  published 
by  Dent  in  London  and  imported  by  Dutton ; 
"The  Italian  Lakes"  (L.  C.  Page),  by  \V.  D. 
McCrackan.  illustrated ;  and  '"  A  Trip  to  the 
Orient."  being  the  story  of  a  Mediterranean 
cruise,  by  Robert  LVie  Jacob,  published  by  the 
Winston   Company,   Philadelphia. 

A  new  Labrador  book  which  gives  much  in- 
formation to  the  intending  traveler  in  that  part 
of  the  world  is  Dr.  Charles  Wendell  Townsend's 
"  Along  the  Labrador  Coast  "  (  Boston  :  Dana 
Estes  &  Co.).  The  journey  which  this  book 
records  was  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  study  of 
birds,  but  the  author  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  scenery,  the  geology,  the  flowers  and 
trees,  the  lish  and  fishermen,  the  Eskimos  and 
Eskimo  dogs,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
posts,  the  ^Ioravians.  and  Dr.  Grenfell's  mission. 
Most  of  the  illustrations  of  the  work  are  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Glover  M. 
Allen,  who  was  the  companion  of  Dr.  Town- 
send's travels.  Both  text  and  pictures  form  a 
distinct  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Lab- 
rador life  and  scenery. 

"  My  Life  as  an  Indian,"  by  J.  W.  Schultz 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is  the  remarkable 
story  of  the  married  life  of  an  Indian  woman 
and  a  white  man  in  the  lodges  of  the  Piegan 
Black  feet  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Mr.  Schultz  gives  us  a  unique  picture  of  Indian 
life  on  the  plains  when  there  was  still  warfare 
between  the  tribes  and  the  red  men  dci)ended 
for  subsistence  on  the  wandering  herds  of  buf- 
falo. Mr.  George  Bird  (irinnell,  who  has  him- 
self been  a  careful  student  of  Indian  life  for 
many  years,  declares  that  "  such  an  intimate 
revelation  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Indian  has 
never  before  been  written.  The  sympathetic  in- 
siglit  everywhere  evident  is  everywhere  convinc- 
ing. We  feel  that  the  men  and  women  portrayed 
are  men  and  women  of  actual  living  existence." 
Mr.  Grinnell  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

Two  California  books  have  recently  been 
brought  out  by  the  publishing  house  of  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.,  which  was  compelled  to  migrate 
fron»  San  Francisco  to  New  York  after  the 
great  fire  of  .April,  1906.  One  of  these,  "  Bird 
Notes   Afield."  by   Charles   Keeler.   is   a  .secon<l 
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edition  of  a  book  of  essays  which  has  had  many 
readers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance eight  years  ago.  The  present  edition 
takes  note  of  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  established  names  of  the  California  birds 
during  the  interval,  as  well  as  all  new  climatic 
forms  that  have  been  distinguished  within  the 
State's  borders.  A  sketch  of  bird  life  on  the 
upper  Sacramento  River  and  an  index  to  the 
entire  volume  have  been  added.  All  Califor- 
nians,  and  especially  visitors  to  the  State  from 
the  East,  may  profit  greatly  by  the  information 
contained  in  Mr.   Keeler's  interesting  book. 

"  The  Garden  Eook  of  California,"  by  Belle 
Sumner  Angier,  published  by  the  same  house, 
deals  in  a  practical  manner  with  various  garden- 
ing topics  as  they  present  themselves  under  the 
peculiar  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Much  of  this  California  garden  lore  is  wholly 
new  and  unfamiliar  even  to  experienced  horti- 
culturists of  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.   Ernest  McGaffev's  "Outdoors:    A   Book 


KR.HKST    M  r.AFFEV. 

of  the  Woods,  Ficldn.  and  Marshlands"  (Scril)- 
ncr)  contains  a  series  of  entertaining  essays 
descriptive  of  Nature's  mfK)ds  as  encountered 
in  the  Middle  West.  Mr.  .McGaffey  has  l>een 
a  diliKent  student  of  bird  life,  and  several  of 
his  papers  have  to  do  with  the  hunting  of  the 
flatter  k? 
rin!!v    t!  ■ 
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PROFESSOR     SH.MLEK     MATHEWS. 

well,  might  get  much  profit  and  enjoyment  from 
a  perusal  of  these  descriptions  of  the  better 
known  of  our  Northern  flowering  plants. 

A  new  garden  handbook  of  great  value  to  the 
amateur  is  "  The  Book  of  Vegetables,"  by  Allen 
French  (Macmillan).  This  work  is  designed 
t<j  be  of  assistance  to  all  who  have  to  do  with 
vegetable  seeds,  whether  as  buyers  or  sellers. 
It  contains  a  planting  table,  giving  particular 
directions  for  the  culture  of  all  vegetables.  It 
does  not.  however,  pretend  to  completeness,  but 
is  intended  rather  as  a  supplement  to  existing 
treatises  upon  the  general  subject  of  vegetable 
fiardening. 

CHRISTIANITY   IN  THE  LIFE  OF  TO-DAY. 

.■\  volume  by  I'rof.  Sliaiicr  .Mathews,  of  the 
L'nivcrsity  of  Chicago,  entitled  "  The  Church 
and  the  Clianging  Order"  (.Macmillan).  is  an 
attempt  to  show  how  the  church  of  the  present 
day  is  attempting  to  adapt  itself  to  modern  so- 
cial conditions.  The  book  is  frankly  written  and 
makes  no  attemj)t  to  gloss  over  or  evade  the  se- 
rious mistakes  that  the  modern  church  has  coin- 
mittefl,  but  the  author  is  far  from  taking  a  pes- 
siinistic  view  fif  the  situation.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  chapters  in  the  book  are  thf)se  which 
deal  with  tl^  church  and  social  discontent  and 
the  church  and  the  .social  movement.  These 
chapters  are  deserving  of  serious  consideration 
by  clergy  aiul    laity  alike. 

In  a  vohune  entitled  "Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Civilization  of  To-flav "  ( .\Ia»niillan ),  Dr. 
Josej»h  1*.  Lcighton,  of  Ilobnrt  College,  discusses 
the  ethical  tearliing  of  Jesus  considered  in  its 
l>earinRs  on  the  moral  foundations  of  uKMlern 
culture.      Dr.    I.eiirhtoii    <ttudiously    avoids    ques- 

ind    technical    dis- 

II    and    philosophy 
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PROFESSOR    HERBERT   L.    OSGOOD. 

tlic  words  f)f  Christ  witli  the  actual  life  of  the 
modern  world. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.      , 

Prof.  Kerbert  L.  Osgood,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
ver.sity,  has  completed  the  third  and  concluding 
volume  of  his  work  on  "  The  American  Colo- 
nies in  the  Seventeenth  Century"  (Macmillan). 
The  present  volume  contains  a  history  of  Brit- 
ish colonial  administration  during  the  period 
under  review,  together  with  treatment  in  .some 
detail  of  the  external  development  of  Virginia 
and  of  domestic  relations  in  the  other  royal 
provinces.  The  author  attempts  in  this  volume 
to  trace  tlie  history  of  the  British  system  of  crjn- 
trol  as  a  distinct  and  separate  feature  of  coloni- 
zation. It  is  to  l)e  hoped  that  Professor  Osgood 
will  he  able  to  carry  on  his  inquiries  through  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  sake 
of  the  increased  light  that  will  l)e  thrown  on  the 
causes  of  the  American  colonial   revolt. 

Very  timely  is  tlie  appearance  of  "  The  Birth 
of  the  Nation,"  hy  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor  (Mac- 
millan). This  little  \'olumc  is  entirely  concerned 
with  the  Jamestown  settlement  of  1607.  This  is 
a  plain,  straightforward  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Jamestown  colony,  and  particularly 
of  its  dealings  with  the  Indians.  Luckily,  the 
sources  of  our  information  on  tlu•s^  m.itters  have 
been  preserved,  and  Mrs.  Pryor  has  made  good 
use  of  them  m  the  construction  of  this  interesting 
narrative. 

"  The  Union  Cause  in  Kentucky,  i860- '65 " 
(Putnams)  is  the  title  of  a  volume  in  which 
Captain  Thomas  Speed  narrates  the  struggle  of 
l^nion  men  in  Kentucky  to  hold  their  State  in 
the  l^iion  when  other  States  were  seceding  and 
strenuous  efVorts  were  being  made  to  induce 
Kentucky    to    enter    the    Southern    Confederacy. 


Captain  Speed  also  gives  an  account  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Union  soldiers  of  Ken- 
tucky in  the  war,  giving  full  statistics  of  the 
numbers  engaged  and  other  detailed  records  of 
Kentucky  patriotism. 

Tlie  latest  contribution  to  the  controversy  over 
the  so-called  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  a  volume  prepared  by  William  Henry 
Hoyt,  which  presents  much  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  the  alleged  early  declaration  of  May  20, 
1775.  niade  by  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  was 
spurious  (Putnams).  Mr.  Hoyt  maintains  that 
the  series  of  resolves  passed  in  Mecklenburg 
County  in  1775  were  not  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, but  were  transfigured  by  the  imperfect 
understanding  and  recollection  of  many  persons' 
into  such  a  declaration,  and  to  show  al.so  that 
the  several  versions  purporting  to  have  been 
adopted  in  1775  traced  their  origin  to  rough  notes 
written  in  1800  by  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  who 
attempted  to  reproduce  from  memory  the  sub- 
stance of  the  resolves  of  1775. 

OTHER   BOOKS  OF  THE   MONTH. 

A  volume  entitled  "  Navigating  the  Air  "  has 
been  compiled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  America  (Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.).  In 
this  publication  the  club  undertakes  to  record  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  men  most  distin- 
guished at  the  present  time  in  the  aeronaut's 
art.  Various  inventions  in  this  branch  of 
science  are  described  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  aeronautical 
specialists  in  the  world  are  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  volume.  The  book  is  finely  illus- 
trated with  photographs  and  diagrams. 

An  unusually  useful  book  for  parents  who 
have  children  just  beginning  their  education  is 
Walter  Taylor  Field's  "  Finger  Posts  to  Chil- 
dren's Reading"  (McClurg).  This  little  volume 
consists  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  advisable 
reading  for  a  child  at  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment, with  lists  of  works  suitable  for  home 
reading  and  school  and  Sunday-school  libraries, 
tabulated  according  to  grade. 

A  little  homily  on  the  ethical  influence  of  chil- 
dren, by  T.  Ratcliffe  Barnett.  entitled  "  The 
Blessed  Ministry  of  Childhood,"  has  been 
brought  out  by  Jennings  &  Graham. 

"  Red  Russia."  by  John  Foster  Frazer  (John 
Lane  Company),  is  full  of  the  sensation  and 
thrill  of  revolutior.ary  Russia.  It  is  the  terrible 
story  of  the  revolutii)nary  terror  from  below  in 
its  struggle  with  the  reactionary  terror  from 
above.  There  are  some  very  striking  illustra- 
tions. 

A  rather  ambitious  volume  which,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  v.ell  reaches  its  aim.  is  Mr.  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer's  "England  and  the  English" 
( McClure.  Phillip;--).  In  this  volume,  with  its 
,150  pages,  througli  which  are  scattered  a  num- 
ber of  suggestive  illustrations,  Mr.  Hueffer  at- 
tempts to  interpret  the  soul  of  the  English  peo- 
ple to  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  good  deal  of  his 
attention  is  given,  naturally  enough,  to  London. 
The  main  divisions  of  his  book  will  give,  per- 
haps,   an    idea   of   its   contents:    "The    Soul    of 

London, Ihe    Heart    of    the    Country,"    ami 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  People." 
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HI-HYEUNG,    EMPHROR   OF   KOREA,    WHO   HAS   ABDICATED. 


[  riic  appearance  at  tlu'  llaijuc  Conference  last  month  of  a  Korean  delegation  was  the  sip- 
n.il  for  renewed  anti-Jai)anese  disorder  in  SeonI,  capital  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom.  The  refusal  of 
the  conference  to  receive  these  delegates  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  Korean  ministry  that  the  Emperor  abdicate.  The  sending  of  these  delegates 
to  The  Hague,  it  was  urged,  endangered  the  national  welfare  of  Korea,  since  by  the  treaty  of 
November,  1906.  all  the  foreign  affairs  of  Korea  are  under  Japanese  control.  The  abdication 
ceremonies  took  place  on  July  19  at  the  Imperial  palace  in  Seoul.  This  alidication  is  formal  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  world  of  Japan's  full  control  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom.  Yi-Hyeung.  other- 
wise known  by  his  title  of  Ch'yelchyong.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  iS^M.  In  1807  he  assumed 
the  title  of  lunperor.  Ever  since  iS<)5.  when  his  imperial  consort.  Queen  Min.  was  assassinated, 
the  Emperor  has  lived  in  the  greatest  fear  of  being  murdered  by  some  of  his  corrupt  courtiers  or  by 
Japanese  intriguers.  Up  to  July,  1894.  when  war  was  declared  by  Japan  against  China,  the  mon- 
archy, which  is  hereditary,  was  absolute.  Japan's  influence  began  at  the  close  of  that  war  and 
has  been  confirmed  by  a  series  of  treaties  with  Korea.  China.  Russia,  and  England.  The  Japa- 
nese resident-general  at  Seoul.  Marquis  Ito.  now  "advises"  the  Korean  ruler  in  all  matters  of  for- 
eign relations.] 
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THE    PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD. 


The  Foiiu     ^"  view  of  the  high  average  of 
of  War      intelligence  that  orevails  in  this 

Talk.  •  •     •     1        j"  I  1 

countn-,  It  !s  rard  to  understann 
why  there  should  have  been  so  much  talk 
about  war  with  Japan.  When  the  Jaoanesr 
opened  the  campaign  against  Russia  there- 
had  been  a  long  period  of  serious  strain,  with 
protracted  negotiations  touchinj/^  vita!  mat- 
ters, and  with  v;ist  changes  impending  in  the 
political  control  of  regions  regarded  as  of 
lifc-and-death  importance  to  the  future  of 
Japan.  Russia  was  converting  Manchuria 
into  an  extension  of  her  Siberian  empire, 
was  making  Port  Arthur  an  impregnable 
fortress,  was  about  to  acquire  Korea,  and 
was  expecting  in  due  time  to  assume  control 
of  a  great  part  of  China,  including  Peking. 
From  the  Japanese  standpoint,  Russian  pol- 
icy was  not  merely  fatal  to  Japan's  future 
growth  of  pfnver  and  influence,  but  even 
menaced  Japan's  ultimate  independence. 
The  war  was  prosecuted  in  a  bla/.e  of  na- 
tional enthusiasm  and  patriotism  such  as  the 
world  has  hardly  ever  witnessed.  Russia 
throughout  the  war  was  s^imewhat  estranged 
m  feeling  toward  the  United  .States,  because 
there  seemed,  in  this  countr>'  to  be  so  much 
sympathv  for  the  ]:r  Finally  the  good 

offices  of  I'roident  i  'It  helped  to  bring 

about  a  conclusion  of  the  war  at  the  vcr>' 
moment  when  peace  was  the  best  thing  that 
Japan  could   have. 

japcn  '''^*^  Japanese  had  always  re- 
Mottiing  gardrd  the  Ciovrrnmrnt  and  prfv 
ple  of  the  I-  nitcd  .States  as  rspr- 
cially  frirndiv,  and  had  looked  to  thi<i  coun- 
try a*  the  rh'cf  inspirer  of  their  rapid  moflern 
progrr**.  Their  most  dif!i<ult  an«l  anxious 
task  of  statesmanship  had  brrn  to  secure  tlie 
frrmination  of  the  old  commercial  treaties 
!'•   '         ■  liirh   fhr   Kuf  ■  owrrs  claimed 

f  •   to  enter  tlir  i:  of  Japan  at  a 

r  sly  •mall  rate  of  duty.     It  was  the 


influence  of  the  United  States  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  that  finally  emboldened 
Japan  to  assert  herself  and  to  assume  control 
over  her  o\\  n  tarirt  rates.  War  in  modern 
times  presupposes  some  fundamental  dispute 
or  antagonism  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
diplomac\  or  arbitration.  Furthermore,  war 
is  usually  attended  by  deep  feeling  on  both 
sides.  But  it  so  happens  that  there  does  not 
now  exist,  nor  has  there  ever  existed,  any 
cause  of  war  whatsoever  between  Japan  and 
the  United  Statts.  Nor  is  there  any  warlike 
feeling  in  this  country  against  Japan.  On 
the  part  of  the  public  men  and  influential 
people  of  Japan,  furthern^ore,  there  is  no 
warlike  feeling  toward  the  United  States. 
Neither  is  there  any  question  of  interest  in- 
volved, such  as  leads  nations  som.etimes  to 
find  pretext  for  war  because  of  some  con- 
quest or  acquisition  they  desire  to  make. 
Japan  possesses  nothing  that  we  could  ac- 
(}uire  or  could  possibly  w  ish  to  gain.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  nothing  that  Japan 
could  hope  to  gain  and  hold  with  benefit  to 
herself,  as  the  result  even  of  a  successful 
campaign. 

What  '*  ^^*^  Japanese  should  precipitate 
Would  a  war  at  the  pre>ent  moment 
apfu'n  tlipi'r  navy  could  unquestionably 
supp<irt  a  successful  invasion  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Hawaii.  Hut,  by  such  an 
act,  Japan  would  absolutely  forfeit  the  po- 
litical sympathy  and  financial  support  of  the 
entire  world.  It  would  put  Japan  in  the 
position  of  an  outlaw  nation.  TluTe  woulil 
follow  the  instant  abrogation  of  tlie  treaty 
between  (Irrat  Britain  and  Japan,  which  is 
of  immense  value  t«»  the  Japanese.  I.very 
phase  of  the  Far  Kastern  tjuestion  would  be 
reoprnerl.  Japan's  virtual  control  of  Korea 
would  dis.ipprar.  and  her  influenir  in  .Man 
(liuria  and  C'liina  wrjuld  be  millifird.  \Vr 
in    the    I  nifed    State*   care    very    little    for 


C«*rf%lM.  tWi.  br  Tm«  «m»*»  o*  Rrvtvws  C'lttrAHV. 
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sovereign t}-  over  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
ue  are  there  principally  in  order  to  fulfill 
our  serious  responsibilities  to  the  inhabitants 
and  to  the  world  at  lar<:e.  Hut  we  could 
not,  of  course,  permit  the  islands  to  pass 
permanently  from  our  control  by  so  rude  a 
method.  It  mi<.'ht  take  us  several  years  to 
put  our  navy  in  position  to  cross  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  extinguish  the  naval  power  of 
Japan.  Hut  we  should  be  obliged  to  do  it  if 
the  Japanese  did  not  consent  to  withdraw 
and  make  due  reparation.  All  Japanese 
statesmen  iniderstand  that  they  would  have 
much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  war 
with  this  country. 

The  Feeling      ^' ^^    '^    '=^    '^'^^^    ^«    'l^.^V    f'\«t    there 

Against       has  been  much  feeline  stirred  up 

America.        ■  t  .  '  i  i  ■     •       i 

m  Japan  agamst  the  United 
States  by  sensational  newspapers.  This  feel- 
ing has  owed  something  of  its  spread  and  in- 
tensity to  the  conditions  following  a  success- 
ful war.  The  triumphs  of  the  Japanese 
armies  and  navies  aroused  national  pride, 
and  made  the  popular  press  resentful  of 
everything  that  n.ight  seem  in  any  way  to 
reflect  upon  the  honor  and  the  greatness  of 
the  Japanese  name  throughout  the  world. 
It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  school 
incident  in  San  Francisco  occurred  at  sucli  a 


juncture.  The  behavior  of  the  school  board 
of  that  cit.\'  was  without  excuse  and  was  at 
once  mischievous  and  contemptible.  Under 
the  pretense  that  full-grown  Japanese  men 
were  entering  the  primary  grades  with 
American  boys  and  girls  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  English,  an  order  was  issued  excluding 
all  Japanese  children  from  the  regular  pub- 
lic schools.  No  one  would  have  objected  to 
a  rule  fixing  an  age  limit  under  which  the 
large  boys  and  men  would  have  gone  to  the 
NO-called  "  Oriental  School."  Scattered 
among  the  graded  schools  of  a  large  cit>- 
were  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  Japanese  children, 
whose  presence  did  nobody  any  harm.  There 
had  for  a  year  or  more  been  a  rapid  influx 
of  Japanese  laborers  at  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  agitation  of  organized  white 
labor  against  the  Japanese  had  become  so 
bitter  that  it  expressed  itself  in  foolish  and 
indefensible  ways.  It  would  have  been  com- 
paratively easy  to  stem  the  tide  of  laborers 
if  a  certain  rowdy  element  in  California 
could  have  been  prevented  from  creating  one 
international  incident  after  another.  The 
school  trouble  was  followed  by  the  mobbing 
of  Japanese  restaurants  and  various  other 
acts  of  lawlessness  against  people  who  had 
the  same  legal  right  to  be  here  that  any 
American    traveler   has  to   be   in  Japan. 


Si'AiN   TO  .r.U'AN  :    '•  Say,   |>iirrl,    if   I    was  voii    IM    li-nve   that    fellow   Blonp !  " 
From  the  Plain  Dtalrr   (Cleveland). 
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1  HE   BRl  TA[  IZATroS    OK  AMKRKA. 

Tbe  Pacific  Coast  has  already  l)ffonir  a  frrocious  lion  and  ilic  whole  land  is  fast  brint  bru'alizcd,  .  \Vc  fear  time  may  come  when  we 
■kail  be  forced  i"  lar  the  rifle  again  at  thi?  bidoius  monster — tbe  rirte  «  hich  we  once  tried  with  success  at  the  savaee  liear  from  the  North. 
Alaa!  Ihc  noble-bearted  (>eor;e  Washiiieton  and  {ood-nitured  Abnham  Lincoln,  on  whose  ideals  of  freedom  and  justice  the  country 
wa*  fooiidcil!     We  voodcr  what  the  forefathers  are  thinking  ah^mi  the  present  tendency  of  their  country! 

.\    STRIKIXG   JAPANESE   CARTOO.V    FROM     .\    L.\TE   COPY   OF    "  TOKIU    I'LCK." 


The 

Heal 

Situation. 


It    happens    that    the    Japanese  use   the   full  police  strength  of  the   govern- 

have      their     cheap,    sensational  nient  to  protect  Japanese  and  all  other  classes 

newspapers,    and    all    these    out-  of   the   population.      If   there  are   mobs  and 

rages   in   California   have  been   exploited   in  outbreaks  against  the  Japanese  in  California 

Japan,  just  as  a  like  treatment  of  Americans  that  are  not  promptly  controlled  by  the  local 

in   any   foreign   country-   would   be  explf)ited  authorities,    President    Roosevelt   would    un- 

by  the  sensational  press  of  the  United  States,  questionably  be  justified  in  using  several  regi- 

Nc\Trtheless,  all  thoughtful  people  in  Japan  ments  of  the  army  to  protect   helpless  peo- 

arc  aware  that  these  incidents  are  lf)cal,  are  pie  who  under  our  treaties  and  laws  have  a 

disapproved    by   almost  ever\b<H!v   in   Amer-  perfect    right   to   be    here.      Admiral    "V'ama- 

ica,  and  will  be  guarded  against  in  sr»  far  a.;  mato,    who    has    been    visiting    this    country 

p<^»ssiblc.     For  example,  the  school  board  that  and  u  ho  paid  his  respects  to  the  President 

behaved  itself  in  «>  weak  and  ffxjlish  a  way  at  Oyster  Ha\'  last  month,  understands  the 

,.  -..  -"^'vjinted  by  Mayor  Schmit/,  whose  ad-  situation  absolutely,  and  is  now  on  his  way 

I.              :ion  was  identified  to  a  great  extent  home    with    assurances    that    fully    confirm 

with  those  vcr>'  elements  that  have  been  re-  those  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Japan.   The 

*•'         '  '■    for  til'-              'ition  of  the  J.<  Japanese    Minister,    Haron    Aoki, — who,    by 

.*^          ...it  .May  .       .....it/  has  been  C(j:.  the  way,  is  not  to  retire,  as  was  recently  re- 

and  sentenced   to  privm   for  malfeasance  in  ported,  but  is  to  remain  here  indefinitely, — 

office,  a  new  Mayor  has  been  apjv)inted,  of  a  Is  in  clear  possessirtn  f)f  all   the  facts  in  all 

f'  *  ''      ''fferent  character.    This  official.  Dr.  their  bearings,  and  sustains  relafiftns  of  the 

I                 R.    Ta\Ior,    i»    a    riti/en    of    high  mrwt  perfect  cordiality  with  our  Adiniiiistra- 

profrtsional   fttandinf;.  not  Identified   In  anv  tlon.      Haron    Kaneko    is   another   Japanese 

!  to  public  man  who  kn«»ws  ever\  thing  that  if  N 

..^■rgy  possible   to   kn«jw   about  conditions   in    both 

and  fiflelity.     It  is  to  be  assurred  that  he  will  countries. 
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,       ,        Japanese  public  men  would   not 

Japan  s        ,         ,    .  i     •       i  -r     i 

Correct  bc  uoing  tlieir  duty  ir  they  were 
\\illin}i;  to  have  their  compatriots 
maltreated  in  this  country.  Hut  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  they  have  been  wranjj;- 
ling  with  the  authorities  at  Washinjzton. 
Reports  were  circulated  throu}z;hout  Kuropc 
last  month  that  Japan  had  made  demands 
upon  our  Government  amounting  virtually 
to  an  ultimatum.  There  is  Hot  a  word  of 
truth  in  tliese  reports.  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  Root  have  been  far  more  ac- 
tive and  outspoken  in  their  protests  against 
the  California  incidents  than  have  any  of 
the  public  men  of  Japan.  There  are  naval 
officers  in  the  navies  of  all  countries  who 
have  an  unfortunate  habit  of  speech  and  who, 
from  tlie  very  bent  of  their  occupation,  are 
credulous  to  the  point  of  feeblemindedness 
whenever  irresponsible  rumors  of  war  get 
into  the  atmosphere.  Some  Japanese  naval 
men  and  some  American  officers  may  have 
said  the  silly  or  Ijoastful  things  attributed  to 
them  in  the  newspapers.  Hut  if  they  were 
actually  so  imprudent,  their  talk  was  the 
mere  gabble  of  messroom  or  club  and  never 
meant  for  publication.  There  will  be  great 
effort  shown  to  protect  the  Japanese  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Japanese  statesmen  under- 
stand the  nature  of  our  State  sovereignty  in 
matters  of  ordinary  police  regulation.  They 
v\ill  not,  therefore,  be  petulant  or  captious 
and  they  will  soon  be  rewarded  by  seeing 
fairly  good  order  on  our  Western  Slope. 

y.^^  Meanwhile,  Japanese  statesmen 
Labor  will  not  be  misled  as  to  the 
Question.  yXijierican  attituile  on  the  subject 
of  coolie  immigration.  The  presence  of  eight 
or  ten  million  people  of  African  blood  gives 
us  all  the  warning  we  need  as  to  the  varied 
difficulties  of  race  problems.  It  seems  pos- 
sible for  us  to  assimilate  to  our  citizenship 
and  our  industrial  life  the  white  immigrants 
from  Europe,  even  though  of  widely  differ- 
ent nationalities.  \  et  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation, when  a  million  of  tiiese  people  arrive 
every  year,  is  involved  in  many  difficulties  of 
its  own.  The  people  of  our  Western  slope 
are  determined  to  build  their  region  up  on 
the  basis  of  a  white  population,  with  its 
recognized  social,  political,  and  economic 
standards.  If  the  Japanese  had  been  coming 
in  rapidl\  at  the  time  when  we  established 
the  rule  of  Chinese  exclusion,  the  gates 
would  have  been  barred  against  Japanese 
exactly  the  same  as  against  Chinese.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  superior  and  inferior  races. 


In  some  ways,  if  not  in  most  ways,  the 
Japanese  working  classes  are  superior  to 
these  white  people  from  Europe  who  are  now- 
passing  inspection  in  the  port  of  New  \  ork 
at  the  rate  of  many  thousands  every  week. 
It  is  not  that  the  Orientals  are  to  be  looked 
down  upon,  but  that  they  are  so  radically 
different  as  to  make  any  early  assimilation 
impossible.  Under  our  existing  treaties  with 
Japan  we  have  a  right  to  exclude  coolie 
labor,  and  the  Japanese  have  a  right  to  ex- 
clude American  labor  beyond  the  old  so- 
called  "  treaty  ports."  We  are  authorita- 
tively informed  that  the  Japanese  exercise 
this  right.  Knowing  the  attitude  of  our 
Cjovernment  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
our  Pacific  Coast,  the  Japanese  (jovernment 
does  not  issue  any  passports  to  laborers  des- 
tined to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 
Hut  the  Japanese  constitute  the  principal 
labor  element  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
our  own  Government  was  responsible  for 
their  coming  here  from  Hawaii.  They  are 
not  coming  now  from  Honolulu,  and  it  is  in 
a  general  way  probably  correct  to  say  that 
none  are  coming  except  the  limited  number 
who  drift  across  the  Mexican  or  Canadian 
borders.  A  few  Japanese  laborers  cannot 
change   the  standards  of  the   Pacific  Coast. 


■^^^- 


A      FINAXCI.M.     IIKASON      b-<>lt      I'KACK. 

.Tai'av  :  "  Y.>ii  injiv  Ix*  sum  I  ilon't  wniit  to  get  In 
unotliiT  light  with  tills  lond  on  ni.v  hark." 

Krum  tbo  .Vrir«  (Baltimore). 
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Admiral  IColtl<->'  I».  Kvans.  Ailiiiirnl    ^ainamnU). 

TWO   DISTINGflSHED    NAVAL   OFFK  ERS    WHO    IKATEKXIZED    IN    NEW    YORK    LAST    MONTH. 


But  the  further  influx  of  larjre  numhcrs  is 
distinctly  against  American  polic\,  and  will 
not  be  permitted.  Those  who  arc  here  and 
have  been  regularly  admitted  must  be 
treated  with  scrupulous  regard  for  their  legal 
rights.  Japanese  travelers,  students,  and 
merchants  should  be  welcomed  as  represen- 
tative members  of  a  great  and  brilliant  na- 
tion w  ith  which  we  enjoy  the  most  amicable 
relations. 

Our  Fittt      '^'^   *'""    "P-    ''"*".    ^^t-    ii;ive    no 
for  tht       grievance    of    any     kind     against 
Japan,  and   the  regrettable   inci- 
dents in   California  are  the  only   ground   of 
grievance  that  Japan  could  have  against  us. 
But  no  sensible  person  could   for  a  moment 
firiil   in   those  incidents  any  difference   upon 
'    'WO  \l,Tv:'   '    •  ',ns  shoidd   go  to  war, 
'    many  mU  of  li\r«»,  and   vva^fe 

'hoiisand*  of  millions  of  dollan  U'orth  of 
property.  To  mention  such  a  thing  in  ridicu- 
lou*,  and  to  suggest  it  as  likely  would  seem 
to  tnd irate  either  a  malevolent  mind  or  a 
feeble  underttanding.     But  s^ime  readers  may 


>a\  it  Ts  now  adniitrcd  that  we  are  to  send  a 
great  fleet  of  battleships  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  this  must  mean  that  the  Government 
..eriously  apprehends  difficulties.  Such  an  in- 
ference is  not  correct.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
announced  b\-  Mr.  .Metcalf,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  that  the  (jovernment  expects  in  the 
early  future  to  send  a  fleet  of  about  sixteen 
battlcsiiips  around  the  coasts  of  South  Amer- 
ica to  our  own  Pacific  seaboard.  'Phere  arc 
those  \\  ho  have  .said  that  we  ought  not  to 
send  these  ships  because  such  an  action  might 
be  construed  as  a  menace  of  war  against 
Japan.  It  we  were  to  wait  for  a  more  per- 
fect accord  to  exist  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, we  shfjuld  have  to  wait  a  long  time. 
It  IS  not  likely  that  the  ships  will  sail  until 
some  time  next  winter.  The  Pacific  Coast 
is  just  as  much  a  part  of  our  country  as  Is 
the  Atlantic.  Tliere  is  no  possible  reason 
why  we  should  not  give  our  navy  the  experi- 
ence of  this  long  voyage.  ()ur  «»fTicers  will 
learn  a  great  deal  about  coaling  at  sea,  and 
the  merits  and  defects  tt{  our  ships  will  be 
better    understood    by    the   exprris  after   the 
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aiitliDi-ity  in  Ijolialf  of  tlic  welfare  of  Canal  em- 
ployees and   reports  favorably.) 


test  of  SO  extended  a  cruise.  The  ships  must 
be.  somewhere,  and  if  a  war  atrainst  us 
should  ever  break  out  in  the  Pacific  we 
should  have  to  transfer  numerous  vessels, 
iust  .'IS  we  brought  the  ()reo;on  around  Cape 
Horn  nine  years  a}j;o.  No  sensible  people 
anywhere  should  regard  the  experiment  of 
moviiig  our  own  ships  from  one  seaboard  to 
another  as  a  matter  of  international  concern. 
We  have  no  nu'litant  designs  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  nor  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

^,    „  The   inconvenience  of  so  long  a 

The  Navy  -n      i       i     i  n 

and  the  voyage  Will  doubtless  call  atten- 
tion again  to  the  desirability  of 
puslung  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  earliest 
possible  completion.  The  progress  of  that 
work  is,  however,  limited  by  conditions  of  a 
very  definite  sort.  The  Culebra  Cut  can 
proceed  onl>  so  fast,  and  it  w  ill  take  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  to  complete  the  canal. 
To  shorteil  that  time  a  very  little  wouUI  in- 
volve added  expenditures  out  of  all  propor- 
tion, l-'or  the  present,  it  seems  to  have  re- 
solved itself  into  a  matter  of  simple  statistics. 
The  sanitarx  conditions  in  the  Canal  Zone 
have  been  made  ver\-  decent.  It  is  feasible 
to  excavate  a  certain  number  of  cubic  yards 


per  month,  at  a  given  average  cost.  Effi- 
ciency means  the  achievement  month  by 
month  of  these  specific  results.  Major 
(joethals  seems  thus  far  to  be  the  man  for 
the  work.  It  is  a  stupendous  undertaking, 
but  we  have  entered  fairly  upon  the  actual 
work  and  there  will  be  no  letting  up  of 
pressure  until  the  battleships  of  the  United 
States  can  pass  easily  and  safely  through 
this  waterway. 

^  The    practical    efficiency    of    our 

Good        navv  for  purposes  of  the  defenseof 

Investment.  '  ■!,  n      i  i 

our  coast  w  ill  naturally  be  greatly 
enhanced  when  the  canal  is  completed.  The 
standard  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  canal 
have  been,  in  round  figures,  something  less 
than  $300,000,000.  Even  if  it  should  cost 
5400,000,000,  the  actual  outlay  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  would  be  the  in- 
terest charge  upon  this  sum,  which  at  3  per 
cent,  would  be  $12,000,000  a  year.  The 
navy  has  cost  us  in  round  figures,  for  some 
years  past,  more  than  $100,000,000  every 
}ear.  It  is  not  difficult  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  canal  will  prove  an  econom- 
ical investment  from  the  standpoint  of  coast 
defense.  In  other  words,  we  shall  be  able 
to  save  much  more  than  the  interest  on  the 
canal  bon^s  from  the  naval  appropriations 
we  should  be  obliged  to  make  in  future  if 
we  were  not  to  have  the  use  of  the  canal. 
Thus,  if  no  revenue  could  be  expected  from 
the  commercial  use  of  the  waterway,  th.e 
canal  wovdd  probably  pay  us  well  as  a  de- 
fensive investment.  But  there  is  a  very  fair 
chance  that  the  canal  may  earn  enough  from 
merchant  ships  to  pay  interest  upon  its  total 
cost.     The  Suez  Canal  is  very  profitable. 

«„.,</  „f      With  all  the  talk  that  has  been 

Need  of  .... 

a  Good  made  current  by  discussions  at 
'^'  The  Hague  regarding  the  possi- 
bility of  agreements  for  the  lessening  of  the 
cost  of  armies  and  navies,  it  is  clearly  a  wise 
policy  and  a  pacific  one  for  the  United  States 
to  keep  its.  navy  both  large  and  highly  effi- 
cient. A  very  regrett.iblc  accident  last  month 
in  a  gun  turret  of  the  battleship  Gcorf^'ui 
(hiring  target  practice  led  to  the  loss  of  a 
number  of  lives  through  the  accidental  ex- 
plosion of  some  bags  of  powder.  The  mod- 
ern battleship  is  a  terrible  machine,  and  one 
may  well  hope  for  the  early  coming  of  the 
time  when  the  police  work  of  the  world  can 
be  done  with  mechanisms  safe  and  comfor- 
table for  those  w  ho  must  operate  them.  The 
most  practical  suggestion  in  the  direction  of 
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the  lessening  of  the  burden  of  armaments  is 
that  which  President  Roosevelt  has  several 
times  informally  ottered.  The  powers  will 
not  now  consider  a  proposition  to  keep  their 
naval  expenditures  below  a  given  limit.  But 
it  would  seem  entirely  feasible  to  agree  that 
the  size  of  battleships  should  not  be  in- 
creased. AVhen  one  power  builds  two  or 
three  new  ships  of  vastly  increased  size  and 
armament,  ether  powers  feel  obliged  to  con- 
struct ships  of  the  new  class,  and  the  older 
ones  become  obsolete.  If  the  Jingo  party  in 
Japan  were  strong  enough  at  some  moment 
of  agitation  to  overthrow  a  wise  and  con- 
servative government  and  to  put  firebrands 
and  agitators  into  office,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  only  thing  that  would  avail  to  pre- 
vent a  war  would  be  the  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  is  a  ver}-  strong  naval  power 
and  could  inevitably  crush  the  Japanese  navy 
in  the  end.  There  are  various  situations  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  in  the  long 
run  are  vitally  affected  by  the  strength  of 
the  L  nited  States  Navy.  Man}-  nations  are 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
in  Cuba;  and  our  navy  gives  us  the  ability 
to  maintain  order  there  with  assurance  and 
promptness.  Several  Central  and  South- 
American  republics  would  now  be  under 
European  seizure  and  occupation  but  for  cer- 
tain guaranties  of  'irder  and  of  debt-paying 
tha:  rest  uliimately  upon  the  strength  of  the 
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United  States  navy.  Just  at  present  it  is 
reported  that  Venezuela  is  inclined  to  repudi- 
ate certain  awards  under  arbitration  proceed- 
ings, for  which  we  had  made  ourselves 
morally  responsible.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
us  to  administer  the  Venezuelan  custom- 
houses to  see  that  these  awards  are  paid.  In 
matters  of  this  kind  the  possession  of  great 
and  undoubted  naval  strength  often  precludes 
the  necessity  of  using  the  ships  for  actual 
bombardment.  Certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  may  come  when  all  interna- 
tional disputes  can  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
and  when  the  just  awards  of  arbitration  can 
be  enforced  by  a  regular  international  man- 
date. But  until  such  a  time  arrives,  the 
peace  and  order  of  a  large  part  of  the  world 
is  going  to  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  justice. 

^^^^        AVashington   has   seen    little   this 
of  the        summer  of  the  important  fiiiures 

Administration,      /     •  •  ^  r^  '  r-,^\ 

or  the  national  Ciovernment.  1  he 
President  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Loeb,  are 
at  Oyster  Bay,  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  get- 
ting as  much  rest  and  recreation  as  his  daily 
official  work  will  allow.  Mr.  Root  is  at  his 
summer  home  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
First  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Bacon,  is  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  State  Department. 
Mr.  Taft  is  enjoying  a  much-needed  vaca- 
tion at  Murray  Bay,  in  Canada.  Some  time  in 
the  present  month  he  is  to  visit  Oklahoma,  and 
sfjon  afterward  he  w  ill  proceed  to  the  Philip- 
pines. No  department  of  the  (jovernnient 
has  of -late  been  confronted  with  any  very 
difficult  or  critical  situations.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  however,  has  either  already 
entered  upon,  or  else  taken  under  considera- 
tion, s»;me  important  actions  in  the  enforce- 
ment ui  the  Ami   Trust  law. 

...     .     .    ,  An    endeavor    is    to    be    made    to 

Actinn  Against  ii      i       .  'i» 

TotMcco       dissolve    the    so-called    "   I  obacco 
1  rust,       rind     a     suit     lias    heen 
brought  under  the  Shcriran  Anti-'I  rust  Law 
in  New  \'ork.      The  complaint  as  filed  names 
si\ty-fivp  corporal  ions  and   fwrnfy-ninc  indi- 
viduals,   the    American     Tobacco    Company 
being  the  central  concern  which  contrtils  the 
other  compames.       The  tobacco  business  has 
been  brought  undrr  thr  control  of  an  organi- 
/afi«»n  that  is  more  ne.vly  monopolistic  in  its 
nature  than  are  most  <»f  the  so-calird  trusts. 
I'he    ( lovi'rninriif    proposrs    to    restrain    the 
Tobacco    Trust  from  engaiiing  in  commerce, 
on   the  crnund   tliat   it<k  mrthiuk  are   in   re- 
straint of  thr  librrtv  of  trade  that   the  law 
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guarantees.  The  complaint  against  the  To- 
hacco  Trust  is  no\el,  in  that  it  suggests  that 
"  receivers  be  appointed  to  take  possession  of 
all  the  property,  assets,  business  and  affairs 
of  said  defendants,  and  wind  up  the  same, 
and  otherwise  take  such  course  in  regard 
thereto  as  will  bring  about  conditions  in 
trade  and  commerce  among  the  States  and 
with  foreign  nations  in  harmon\'  with  law." 
The  direct  proposal  of  the  complaint  is  that 


Photograph  l.>  I  n.t<i  >  ..o.UV  I  n.lir«  ....il,  N,  1. 
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the  chief  companies  of  the  Tobacco  Trust  be 
restrained  from  engaging  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign comm.erce.  The  proposal  of  receivers  is 
made  as  an  alternative  suggestion,  "  if  the 
court  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  public 
interest  will  be  better  subserved  thereby." 
This  idea  has  attracted  much  attention 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  has  been 
widely  reported  by  newspapers  in  control  of 
Wall  Street  that  the  Government  deliberate- 
ly intends  to  take  control  of  all  the  great 
trusts  and  corporations  and  administer  them 
itself  under  federal  receivers.  No  such  large 
policy  could  be  entered  upon  without  the 
most  profound  consideration,  and  it  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  believed  that  anything  of 
the  kind  is  in  contemplation.  It  is.  however, 
an  interesting  legal  point  and  one  appropri- 
ately raised  in  a  sm't  of  this  kind,  whether 
under  the  existing  laws  the  Government 
could  demand  and  the  courts  could  grant  a 


receivership  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  an 
oppressive  trust. 

Against       ^vcn    more    important    than    the 

Standard      action  against  the  Tobacco  Trust 

Oil.  .       ,        '^        .         .     .  .  , 

IS  the  one   that  it  is  understood 

that  the  Government  is  bringing  against  the 
Standard  Oil  combination.  The  Stantlard 
Oil  Trust  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
different  corporations,  all  of  which  are  un- 
derstood to  be  absolutely  part  and  parcel  of 
the  central  or  parent  company,  known  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
•Meanwhile  various  prosecutions  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  have  been  going  for- 
ward for  local  and  detailed  offenses  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  For  example,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  has  been 
convicted  on  a  large  number  of  counts  for 
taking  rebates  from  railroads.  These  cases 
were  tried  in  the  court  of  Judge  K.  M. 
Landis,  United  States  District  Judge,  at 
Chicago.  Judge  Landis  found  that  if  the 
maximum  fines  were  assessed  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  the  total  would  be 
$29,240,000.  Before  fixing  the  amount  of 
the  fine  he  demanded  evidence  a>^  to  the 
actual  ownership  and  wealth  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana.  For  that  purpose 
subpirnas  were  issued  against  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  other  important  officers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  who  went  to  Chi- 
cago and  appeared  in  court  on  July  6.  Judge 
Landis  had  no  difficulty  in  eliciting  w  hat  was 
already  matter  of  common  knowledge, — 
namely,  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  was  a  part  of  the  larger  concern. 
He  tleclared  that  he  would  make  announce 
ment  of  the  amount  of  the  fine  on  August  3. 
However  large  a  sum  Judge  Landis  may 
assess  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation whatsoever  for  the  taking  of  rebates 
by  this  great  monopoly.  The  whole  public 
opinion  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  laws 
of  Congress  and  of  the  States,  is  against 
these  practices  wherebv  the  large  corpora- 
tions make  it  impossible  for  smaller  firms 
and  companies  io  do  business.  The  Stanilard 
t)il  Company  has  solemnly  assured  the  pub- 
lic again  and  again  that  for  many  years  past 
it  has  observed  the  law  and  taken  no  rebates. 
^'et  the  luiiloubted  evidence  is  to  the  con- 
trary. Under  all  the  circumstances  there  is 
no  reason  for  lenience  or  patience.  Not  onlv 
should  lines  be  heavy,  but  offenses  of  this 
kind,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  they  were 
deliberately   committed,   should    involve   the 
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guilty  Individuals  in  some  form  of  disgrace- 
ful punishment.  There  may  he  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  try- 
ing to  break  up  large  industrial  combina- 
tions, but  there  can  be  no  difference  as  to 
the  necessity  of  compelling  them  to  discon- 
tinue thfjse  methods  whereby  they  induce  the 
railroads  to  crush  the  American  citizen  who 
has  the  temerity  to  venture  into  their  kind  of 
business.  The  energy  and  activity  of  the 
Government  in  prf;sccuting  offenses  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  thoroughly  commended. 

ji^         It    is    understood    that    the    very 
"Harriman    clear  and     logical    report   of  the 
'**  '         Interstate  Commrrcp  Commission 
covering   the   w>-ralled    Harriman    investiga- 
tion was  written  by  Commissifiner  Franklin 
K.   I^ane,  of  California.     There  '\%  nothing 
'     -r  vindirfive  in   the  tV  -'.      It 

f     Mr.     Harrinian's  i.ifing 

method«  have  ended  railroad  cf)mpetition  in 
a  territory  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole 


country.  It  finds  that  the  methods  used  by 
Mr.  Harriman  were  largely  those  of  a  kinil 
of  financiering  which  ought  to  be  brought  to 
an  end.  It  recommends  that  the  law  should 
in  general  prevent  railroads  from  investing 
in  the  stocks,  bonds,  anil  securities  of  other 
transportation  companies.  The  report  is  val- 
uable as  an  authentic  narrative  of  the  suc- 
cess'vc  steps  whereby  the  great  Harriman 
system  was  built  up.  It  w.'ls  not  the  function 
of  the  commission  to  advise  prosecution.  It 
rests  with  the  iJepartment  of  Justice  to  bring 
such  action  as  it  may  see  fit  in  consecjuence  of 
the  information  that  the  comnu'ssidn  pr'"scnts. 
While  no  definite  statement  has  hern  ma«le, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  (lovern- 
mcnt  Vi\\\  bring  an  action  to  break  up  the 
contrf)l  of  Southern  Pacific  by  Union  Pa- 
cific, following  some  of  the  principles  es- 
tablished in  the  suit  against  the  Northern 
Securities  Company.  The  report  ma\  in 
deed  furnish  s<ime  MiggeKtionn  for  actifui  in 
the  courts,   but   it  al<M»  prcividrs   In   an   even 
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more  important  sense  some  well-considered 
ideas  upon  uliich  Con^rress  should  act  for 
the  better  rejjulation  by  law  of  the  functions 
of  interstate  railroads  and  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  issue  of  new  railroad  securities. 
There  is  no  intimation  as  yet  whether  the 
scandalous  facts  brought  to  light  in  regard  to 
the  looting  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  road  are 
to    be   made    the    basis   of   civil    or    criminal 


actions.  The  report  is  a  document  of  great 
conservatism,  dignity,  and  value,  and  justi- 
fies praise  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  now  constituted  and  of  Messrs. 
K-ellogg  and  Severance  as  the  special  attor- 
neys who  conducted  the  inquir>-  for  the 
commission. 


Controlling    ^  P>^<^£  ^^  legislation   important 
theSeruices    enough  to  Command  the  attention 

;/)  Neui  York.        t     \  \      \  ,  - 

ot  the  whole  country  was  that  oi 
the  present  New  York  Legislature  in  its  pro- 
\  ision  of  a  new  plan  for  regulating  railroads 
and  other  public-ser\  ice  corporations.  The 
name  of  Governor  Hughes  is  identified  with 
this  conspicuous  measure.  Appointments 
hii;^e  now  been  made  under  the  law,  and  the 
two  commissions  are  at  work.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  for  the  purposes  of  thi.> 
law  the  State  is  divided  into  two  districts; 
(inc  comprises  New  York  City,  and  the  other 
the  rest  oi  the  State.  At  the  head  of  the 
First,  or  Metropolitan  District,  is  Hon.  Wil- 
liam R.  Willcox,  who  resigned  the  postmas- 
tership  of  New  ^"ork  last  month  to  accept 
this  new  of^ce.  Mr.  William  McCarmll  is 
a  business  man  of  prominence;  Mr.  Kdward 
M.  Bassett  is  a  lawyer  with  a  great  varietA 
of  useful  public  experience;  Mr.  Milo  R. 
Maltbie  is  a  well-known  young  student  of 
municipal  government  with  an  exceptional 
knowledge  of  street  railway  and  public  fran- 
chise conditions  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr. 
John  E.  Eustis  is  a  lawyer,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Citizens'  I'nion,  and  a  man 
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From  left  to  right :  Mile  R.  Maltbie,  Wm.  McCarroll,  T.  II.  Whitney,  .Secretary  ;  Pres.  W.  U.  Willcos,  John 

E.  Eustis,  Edw.  M.  Bassett. 


of  excellent  qualifications.  These  five  men 
under  the  new  law  have  remarkable  powers 
vested  in  them  for  the  constant  supervision 
and  regulation  of  transit  conditions,  lighting 
conditions,  and  certain  other  public  service 
matters  throughout  the  great  metropolitan 
district  of  New  York.  It  is  too  Sf)on  to  say 
what  they  will  do  or  how  they  will  do  it. 
They  take  the  place  of  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  and  ftveral  other  previously  ex- 
isting bf>dies.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  law 
in  the  hands  of  these  men  will  enormously 
improve  the  transit  conditions,  now  so  pain- 
fully congested. 

j.^         The  country  at   large   will   als<j 
"Up-state"  l>e  interested   in   the  working  of 
the  other  commission  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission 
and  of  several  other  bodies.     The  members  of 
rd  arc  ihe  Hon.  Frank  W.  Stevens,  of 
J  wn,    a   well-known    lawyer;   Charles 

H.  Keep,  of  Buffalo,  recently  Assistant  Scc- 
rctar>-  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington  and 
Suprrintrndrnt  of  Hanks  of  .New  York 
State;  'I'homas  M.  Osborne,  formerly  May- 
or of  Auburn  and  a  prominent  indrprndcnt 
DemfKTaf ;  Janirs  K.  Sagur,  who  has  had 
large  engineering  experience  in  connecti«»n 
uirh  railroads  and  their  r<|nipment,  and 
.Martin  S.  Decker,  who  has  for  twenty  year* 

bern     a*<>i<>f.-mf     —  -'-'nry    of    the     Jr'' 'r 

(  'iiiiiiiTi  r      (  ,on      at      \Va- 

The««  are  all  men  of  pronounced  ability  and 


character,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their 
administration  will  impress  itself  in  a  very 
firm  and  dignified  way  upon  railroad  man- 
agement in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  well 
as  upon  the  conduct  of  other  public-service 
companies. 

Issues       '^^^  country  begins  to  take  a  per- 
for  Next      ccptiblv  increasing  interest  in  the 

Year.  .  '  ,  , .  ,  -      , 

questions  and  candidates  ot  the 
coming  Presidential  vear.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation that  the  tariff  question  will  be  promi- 
nent in  the  new  Congress  which  is  to  con- 
vene next  December.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  revi>e  the  taritt  in  a  business-like  spirit  in 
the  months  preceding  a  Presidential  election. 
Hut  undoubtedly  the  tariff  ought  in  the  near 
future  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  a  few  schedules  by  way  of  a 
foretaste  should  not  be  remodeled  in  the  com- 
ing session.  There  will  be  some  fiirflier 
railroad  legislation  in  (jrder,  and  in  one  way 
or  another  the  question  of  ct)rporations  and 
their  control  will  figure  largely  in  the  Pres- 
idential ct)ntest.  If  the  Democrats  were  con- 
sistent and  zealous  they  might  force  the  tar- 
iff issue  to  some  a<lvantage.  Hut  there  is  no 
evidence  that  thr  Drmocr.inV  party  is  any 
longer  a  frcc-tradr  organization  «»r  even  a 
party  of  radical  tariff  reform.  The  South 
has  gone  w)  heavily  into  varied  manufactures 
that  it  wants  protection,  and  the  South  can 
write  su(  li  tariff  planks  as  it  w  islirs  in  Drm<»- 
cratic  platfcjrms.     .Mr.  Hryan  still  holds  the 
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GOVEKNOR   JOHN    A.    JOHNSON,   OF    MINNESOTA. 
(High  in  Dpmocratic  national  councils.) 

center  of  the  stajze  as  the 
chief  Democratic  candi- 
date. Other  candidates 
will  naturally  bcpin  to 
be  heard  from,  and  al- 
ready there  is  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  of  Min- 
nesota. 


forcing  a  renomination  upon  President  Roose- 
velt. The  idea  has  much  to  commend  it,  but 
our  permanent  party  mechanisms  could  hard- 
ly adjust  tliemsclves  to  the  shock  of  such  an 
innovation.  Meanwhile  the  demand  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  renomination  by  his  own  party 
is  a  very  clear  and  strong  one,  with  the  out- 
spoken support  of  a  good  many  leaders  in 
their  respective  States.  Undoubtedly  Mr. 
Roosevelt  means  exactly  what  he  has  repeat- 
edly said.  Hut  conditions  might  arise  that 
would  prove  very  embarrassing.  Meanwhile 
the  great  fitness  of  Secretary  Taft  commends 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  thoughtful  men 
throughout  the  country.  In  view  of  criti- 
cisms tipon  certain  decisions  of  his  when  on 
the  federal  bench  we  publish  an  interesting 
article  this  month  covering  the  whole  subject. 
The  article  is  contributed  by  the  Hon.  F.  N. 
Judson,  of  St.  Louis,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
who  belongs  to  the  Democratic  party.  No 
fair-minded  labor  leaders  will  be  justified  in 
opposing  Mr.  Taft  on  the  score  of  these  de- 
cisions. The  candidacy  of  Speaker  Cannon 
is  kept  prominent  in  Illinois,  and  ^  is  that 
of  Senator  Knox,  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is 
no  appearance  of  any  organized  movement  on 


Dark 

Horses 

and  Others. 


For  some  time 
the  country 
was  wonder- 
ing about  Mr.  Henry 
Wattcrson's  mysterious 
"  dark  horse."  It  now 
appears  that  he  had  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  of  Minne- 
sota in  mind.  Certainly 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  re- 
markably fortunate  as  a 
vote-getter  in  two  cam- 
paigns. Hut  as  a  man 
capable  of  directing  na- 
tional affairs  the  co»nitr\ 
knows  nothing  about  him. 
Mr.  John  Temple 
Graves,  of  Georgia,  is 
still  insisting  in  his  elo- 
quent way  that  both  great 
parties  ought  to  concur  in 


TEDDY    AND    HIS    I'RUSIDENTIAI.    SI.ATE. 
l-'roni    till'    .Xmtriviin    (  NashvlllH  i . 
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behalf  of  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  \'ork,  fares  in  the  various  State  legislatures  is  re- 
yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  current  talk  about  viewed  in  some  detail  on  page  217.  The 
his  availabilit}-  as  a  candidate.  Many  friends  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  w  hich  met 
of  Mr.  Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  late  in  June,  was  called  upon  to  investigate 
\XT\,  are  speaking  of  him  as  the  most  de-  the  control  exercised  over  the  Central  Rail- 
sirable  m.an  to  bring  forward  as  a  "  dark  way  of  Georgia  by  the  Southern  Railway, 
horse  "  in  case  of  a  deadlocked  convention. 
The  situation  viewed  as  a  whole  is  quite 
undeveloped. 

Better  ^^^  Jamestown  Exposition  was, 
Oirt/oo* /or  unfortunately,  far  from  being 
antes  own.  ^pj^j^gj  when  Opened  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  live  down  the 
disappointing  impressions  that  were  made 
current  some  weeks  ago.  Immense  progress 
has  been  made,  however,  and  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber there  ought  to  be  a  large  attendance, 
with  a  great  expansion  of  friendly  interest  in 
the  efforts  that  the  exposition  people  are 
making.  The  new  Director-General,  Mr. 
James  N.  Barr,  has  been  prominent  in  the 
business  world  as  president  of  the  Seaboanl 
Air  Line  Railway.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and 
believed  that  this  exposition,  which  is  much 
more  important  than  the  countr\-  generally 
supposes,  will  win  full  recognition  and  suc- 
cess before  it  ends. 

Summer  ^^  '^  ^^^  American  passion  for 
Law-  law-making  could  not  be  sated 
°  '"'■  by  the  winter  sessions  of  forty 
State  and  Territorial  legislatures,  the  labors 
of  several  of  these  bodies  wer'e  prolonged 
this  year  well  into  the  summer.  The  New 
^'ork  Legislature  having  adjourned  without 
effecting  a  reapp<jintment  of  Senate  districts, 
it  was  at  once  recalled  in  special  session  by 
Governor  Hughes,  but  the  greater  part  of 
July  was  permitted  to  pass  with  practically 
nothing  accomplished  in  the  wav  o.  bringing 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  into  agreement  on 
this  impf>rtant  matter.  'I'he  VV^isconsin  Leg- 
islature, after  one  of  the  longest  sessions  in 
the  State's  histor)',  adjourned  on  July  17, 
with  several  meritorious  enactments  to  its 
credit. — notably  the  F*ublic-L'tilities  law  dc- 
stribed  by  Profess^ir  Commons  on  page  221 
of  this  Rkview.  The  action  of  the  same 
legislature  in  finally  passing  a  two-trnt  pas- 
vngrr  fare  hill,  after  the  railroad  coiiunis 
"kion  named  by  (iovernor  La  Follette  ha«l  df- 
cidrd  that  a  twf>-and-onr-half-crnt  fare  was 
,}.,.  !..._.  — '.vimum  rate  ('^•■■•••if  with 
f  i-ns    to    the    r.i  (K'ca- 

%ionr(i   not   a   little  surprise   throughout   thf 
countr)-.     'I*hir  year'*  campaign   Utx  reduced 


COVF.RXOR    HOKE    SMITH.    OF    CF.ORCIA. 

(Who    Ims    ln'on    vct.v    priiinincnt    of    lali") 


Georgia, 


Prohibition     '"    (ii-oigia.    hist    month,    both 
'"  perjpic  and   legislators  seemed   to 

be  interested  less  in  the  railroads 
than  in  the  prf)hibiti(»n  of  the  li(iuor  traffic. 
In  the  North  and  Middle  West,  where 
"  prohibition  "  was  once  a  burning  issue,  the 
movement  in  recent  years  has  lost  vigor.  In 
the  S»»iith.  on  the  other  hand,  valuabh' 
ground  has  been  gained.  A  great  majority 
of  the  counties  of  (leorgia  have  for  some 
time  forbidden  the  traffic  within  their  juris- 
dictions, it  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the 
believers  in  that  method  of  dealing  with  the 
liquor  problem  have  at  last  been  able  to  chrr 
a  I>egislafure  and  a  Governur  pledged  to  en- 
act a  State  prohibitiijn  law.  It  was  state! 
late  in  July  that  the  prohibitory  bill  passe  i 
by  the  l/egislature  would  receive  the  signa- 
ture of  (lOvernor  Hoke  Snuth.  During  thii 
legislative  srssirin  I'nifed  States  Senator  Ma- 
con was  elected  for  another  term.  In  Misv 
iuippi    there   was   a   Hpiriied   contest    for    the 
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Democratic  primary  nomination  to  tlie  Sen- 
ate between  Governf)r  V^ardaman  and  Rep- 
resentative John  Sharp  Williams. 


«„„  r  „„.;.„„' /I  he   underlying  causes   anil    un- 

aan  Francisco  s  r       '  i      •       l    • 

Struggle      foreseen  forces  at  work  m  bnng- 

A  gainst   Graft.    ■  l        ^     ..i  i 

\ng  about  tin*  real  regeneration 
of  San  I'rancisco  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Col- 
vin  H.  Brown  in  a  comprehensive  article 
which  we  present  to  our  readers  this  month. 


PROFESSOR  HARRY  A.   GARFIELD. 

The  story  of  events  moved  very  s\\  iftly  last 
month.  Mayor  Kugene  E.  Schmitz.  con- 
victed on  June  13,  for  extortion,  was  sen- 
tenced, on  July  8,  to  serve  five  years'  im- 
prisonment in  the  State  penitentiary.  In 
pronovuicing  judgment  Judge  Dunne  admin- 
istered a  stinging  rebuke  to  the  convicted 
man,  and  referred  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
as  a  message  to  all  people  that  "  in  San  Fran- 
cisco no  man,  no  matter  how  exalted  his 
s'.ation,  or  how  strong  and  powerful  the  so- 
cial aiu!  financial  influences  which  surround 
him,  is  above  the  law."  Pending  an  appeal 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court  Schmitz  an- 
nounced tliat  he  would  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election  to  a  fourth  term  as  Ma\i)r  of 
San    Francisco.      Ituieed,  up   to   the   time  of 


his  conviction  he  had  been  virtually  admin- 
istering the  city  government  from  the  county 
jail.  After  his  incarceration  the  government 
had  been  carried  on  by  James  J.  Gallagher, 
one  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  who  had 
acted  a"^  Mayor.  The  board,  on  July  g,  se- 
lecteo  Charles  Boxton,  another  member,  to 
succeed  Mr.  (jallagher,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  this  choice  was  only  temporary.  On 
July  16  a  nominating  convention,  made  up 
of  delegates  from  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil, the  Labor  Council,  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Mer- 
chants' Association,  the  Real  Estate  Board, 
and  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  met  and 
agreed  upon  Dr.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  a  prom- 
inent pliysician  and  law  \er,  dean  of  the  Hast- 
ings Law  College  and  another  professional 
school,  to  be  Mayor  of  San  Francisco 
until  November,  when  the  next  municipal 
election  will  be  held.  This  choice  was  im- 
mediately C(jnfirmed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, which  was  empowered  to  elect  a 
Mayor.  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  a  resident  of 
San  Francisco  for  nearly  half  a  centur\', 
and  has  been  identified  in  a  quiet  way  with 
public  affairs  for  many  years.  He  is  known 
to  be  a  man  of  unusual  executive  and  admin- 
istrative ability  and  of  unquestioned  integrity. 

A  New  ^^  illianis  College  is  losing  one 
College  distinguished  president  and  gain- 
ing  another.  1  resident  Henry 
Hopkins  had  all  along  intended  to  retire  at 
the  age  of  seventy.  He  is  the  son  of  President 
Mark  Hopkins,  who  was  president  of  Wil- 
liams College  from  1836  to  1872,  and  to 
whose  influence  President  GarfieUl  attrib- 
uted so  much  of  his  own  success  in  life.  Fhe 
new  president  is  Mr.  Harry  A.  (larfield.  old- 
est son  of  President  Garfield,  who  graduated 
at  Williams  twenty-two  years  ago.  For 
some  years  Mr.  (larfield  was  a  successful 
lawyer  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and  for  four  years 
he  has  been  professor  of  politics  at  Prince- 
ton. He  is  adnu'rably  qualified  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  one  of  the  foremost  colleges  of 
America.  His  brother,  James  Garfield,  who 
w  as  his  associate  in  law  practice  and  in  work 
for  .better  politics  in  Ohio,  is  now  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  cabinet. 
These  two  sons  of  a  former  President  of  the 
I'nited  States  have  made  their  wav  to  great 
positions  absolutely  upon  their  own  personal 
merits.  President  Ravmontl.  of  the  We^- 
leyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  ha^ 
retired,  after  a  period  of  ser\'ice  during 
which   that  institution  has  made  much  ad- 
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vancement.  The  president  of  Union  Col- 
lege at  Schenectady.  X.  "i..  Dr.  Andrew  \. 
V.  Raymond,  has  also  laid  down  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  office,  after  having  made  a  most 
notable  record. 

Dr.  Wilson's  ^^-  ^^'oodrow  Wilson  has  begun 
Plans  at  a  social  reorganization  of  Prince* 
ton  College  that  niaN  fairly  be 
called  revolutionary.  He  finds  the  famous 
upper  class  clubs  working  against  tl.e  most 
manly,  democratic  and  useful  life  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  to  make  the  matter  short  h? 
proposes  to  do  away  entirely  with  these 
societies  by  absorbing  them  into  a  system  of 
residential  "'  quads,"  each  quad  presided  over 
by  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  having  its 
ou  n  eating  rooms  and  living  rooms.  Thi^ 
residential  group  would  have  members  of  al! 
the  classes  in  it,  and  would,  with  the  aid  of 
the  present  arrangement  of  preceptors,  form 
its  own  self-governing  system.  The  situa- 
tion at  Princeton  is  about  this:  Fraternities 
being  forbidden,  about  twenty-five  years  ago 
the  students  began  to  form  clubs  where  they 
ate,  lounged,  played  billiards,  and  otherwise 
occupied  their  time  out  of  lectures.  About 
ten  years  ago  these  clubs  began  to  increase 
In  in^portance  and  became  more  lavish  in 
their  expenditures,  until  now  two  of  them 
have  buildings  which  are  said  to  have  cost 
nearly  $lOO,cxx)  apiece.  Only  two  upper 
ila^-rs  are  allowed  to  be  mrmbers  of  the 
Ivy,'  "  Cap  and  Gown,"  "  Tiger  Inn," 
'■  Cottage."  and  the  nine  or  ten  bther  organ- 
izations of  this  sort.  Abr.ut  two-thirds  of 
the  upper  classes  are  elected  to  membership 
on  the  basis  of  individual  brilliancy  in  ath- 
letics or  other  social  assets,  leaving  one-third 
of  the  juniors  and  seniors  practically  social 
pariahs.  Thus  the  student  body  at  Prince- 
ton is  split  up  socially  into,  first,  freshmen 
and  sophomores,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
saved ;  the  discarded  third  <.i  the  sophomore* 
and  seniors,  who  arc  certainly  lost,. the  ath- 
letic stars  of  "Tiger  Inn";  the  patrician 
n  "■  of  the  "  Cottage  "  club,  and  so  on, 

w.;..  ...  »ocictic»  frequently  canvassing,  in 
»pitc  of  all  "  treaties  "  to  the  contrary,  for 
future  members  among  the  lower  class  stu- 
drnr^  and  even  in  the  "  prrp  "  schools.  It 
i>  «,i.y  to  see,  with  President  W'iUon,  that 
»uch  a  sftuaiinn  dors  not  irake  for  a  drmo- 
C'  rit,  or  for  a  wrll- 

C' Any  one   who 

knon*  the  intense  >  i  of  the  members 

of  the  upper  class  s^icieiirs  to  their  clubs, 
amonjj  the  alumni  as  well  as  among  the  un- 


PRESIDENT    WOODROW     WILSON, 
IINIVERSJTY. 


OF     PRINCETON 


dergradute  members,  will  probably  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  many  Princeton  men  agree 
wholly  or  in  part  with  the  proposal  that 
these  organizations  shall  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  common  good  by  becoming,  each  one, 
a  center  and  part  of  one  of  the  democratic 
"  residential  groups  "  that  President  Wilson 
hopes  to  put  in  place  of  them.  No  more 
fundamental  and  courageous  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  vitality  and  w  holcsomiMiess  in  aca- 
demic life  has  1  een  made  in  recent  years, 
and  this  can  be  said  with  a  perfect  recogni- 
tion of  the  excellent  part  played  by  the  so- 
cieties in  their  own  field  and  of  tlieir  higii 
tone  an<l  ornanirntal   value. 


It  would  he  difficult  to  remem- 
ber a  Hriti^h  tribute  to  an  Amer- 
ican individual  parallel  to  the 
ci.en  this  summer  to  Mark 
■  when  one  notes  the  e\- 

iiate  tone  in    I'.ngland's 

frtinj;.  The  specific  occasion  ni  this  out- 
hurst  of  adtiu'ration  and  tenderness  for  him 
whom  Knglishmen  tmhrsltatingly  and  unaii 


Mark  Twain 

a  Britlth 

U..n. 

reception 
Twain, ^ 
traordinai 
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imously  put  at  the  head  of  our  men  of  let- 
ters, was  Oxford's  bestowal  on  Mr.  Clem- 
ens of  the  de}2;ree  of  "  Litt.  U.  honoris  causa." 
Hut  the  university's  j^raceful  favor,  with  its 
picturesque  setting,  became  but  an  incident 
in  the  general  round  of  toasting  the  au- 
thor of  "  Innocents  Abroad."  Englishmen 
are  apt  to  consider  Poe  and  Mark  Twain  the 
most  considerable  figures  among  the  produc- 
ers of  literature  in  the  history  of  the  New 
World,  and  they  are  willing  to  place  Mr. 
Clemens  by  the  side  of  Charles  Uickens  as  a 
humorist  of  universal  appeal,  agreeing  that 
there  has  been  no  other  since  Dickens  to 
compare  with  him  in  reaching  the  greatest 
number  of  hearts  with  honest  fun  and  pa- 
thos. Englishmen  have,  relatively  at  least, 
been  more  sympathetic  readers  than  Ameri- 
cans of  Mark  Twain's  later  works,  such  as 
"  Joan  of  Arc  "  and  "  The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper."  Mr.  Clemens,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two, has  passed  through  tli€  round  of 
gaieties,  the  royal  garden  parties,  the  Pil- 
grims' banquet,  the  dinner  by  the  Punch 
staff  and  the  rest,  with  a  youthful  enjoyment 
and  verve  that  do  a  world  of  credit  to  the 
idea  that  humor  and  philosophy  will  keep  a 
man  young  in  spite  of  years. 

^^g         The    authentic    reports    of    mid- 
Question  of   summer  from  the  crops,  the  rail- 

Prosperity.  i         i       •  •      i  i  i        ■ 

roads,  the  iron  mdustry,  and  busi- 
ness in  general  scarcely  support  the  idea, 
prevalent  during  the  past  few  months,  that 
the  United  States  is  passing  over  into  a 
period  of  industrial  depression.  The  wheat 
crop,  to  be  sure,  seems  to  be  a  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels,  or  14  per  cent,  short  of  last 
year's;  but  that  was  a  "  bumper  "  crop.  The 
corn  yield  promises  two  and  a  half  billion 
bushels,  as  compared  with  2,700,000,000 
bushels  in  1906;  but  the  smaller  figure  means 
the  fourth  largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  fair  yield  of  oats  and, 
owing  to  the  late  and  wet  spring,  a  splendid 
crop  of  ha>.  Although  bank  clearings  are 
smaller  in  New  ^  ork  City,  o\\  ing  to  the 
contracted  dealings  on  the  stock  market,  they 
are  for  the  whole  country  making  new  rec- 
ords. The  prosperity  of  the  plain  people  is 
shown  in  the  great  figures  of  savings-banks 
deposits,  one  institution  alone,  the  Bowery 
of  New  \'ork,  reporting  on  July  ist  that  it 
had  passed  the  $I(K),(xx).(KK)  mark. — a  new- 
record  for  savings  banks.  Retail  trade  is  ex- 
cellent for  the  season.  The  railroads  are  re- 
porting gross  earnings  something  like  twelve 
per  ♦■ent.    greater   than   the   banner  year  of 


1906.  The  great  equipment  companies  sup- 
plying cars  and  material  for  the  railroads  re- 
port that  they  could  keep  their  plants  run- 
ning at  full  speed  for  an  entire  year  with 
only  the  orders  on  hand.  All  this  sounds 
u  holcsome  enough.  It  remains  true  that  the 
intense  industrial  activity  of  the  past  few 
\cars  has  made  a  great  drain  on  capital,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  the  world 
over,  and  when  large  sums  are  needed  for 
new  enterprises,  or  for  the  extension  of  old 
ones,  a  very  high  price  must  be  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  money,  if  it  can  be  had  at  all. 
The  consequence  is  that  even  the  most  de- 
sirable issues  of  railroad  and  industrial  bonds 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  market,  and  it  is 
the  rule  that  from  three-quarters  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  such  bonds  newly  issued  must  he 
held  by  wealthy  underwriting  syndicates  for 
lack  of  purchasers.  While  almost  every  one 
looks  for  some  slight  recession  in  business  ac- 
tivity during  the  Presidential  year,  it  seems 
likely  that  there  will  be  work  enough  for 
everybody  at  good  wages.  With  less  pressing 
demand,  however,  trade-unionism  is  not  so 
aggressive,  and  we  hear  much  less  of  strikes 
in  the  building  trades,  on  the  railroads,  and 
elsewhere.  A  great  threatened  strike  of  the 
commercial  telegraphers  was  fortunately 
averted  last  month  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Labor  Commissioner,  Mr.  Neill.  The  an- 
thracite conciliation  board  reports  a  clean 
docket.  The  United  States  Treasury  began 
its  new  fiscal  year  last  month  with  a  surplus 
for  the  year  just  ended  of  $87,000,000. 
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The  Hague  ^"^'hen  this  issuc  of  the  Review 
Conference  OF  REVIEWS  reaches  its  readers 
the  Second  International  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague  will  have  been  in 
■  session  for  six  weeks.  A  good  deal  of  ear- 
nest, if  as  yet  only  general,  discussion  has 
filled  these  weeks  of  deliberation.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  proposals  was  made  by 
the  American  delegation,  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  international 
court  of  arbitration,  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  such  court  to  be  on  a  basis  re- 
sembling somewhat  those  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  For  business 
purposes  the  Conference  was  divided  into 
four  committees,  three  of  them  subdivided 
into  two  sub-committees  each.  The  sub- 
jects allocated  to  these  committees  are 
those  which  were  outlined  in  the  original 
Russian  program.  No  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  discuss  the  question  of  armaments. 
Nor  was  there  a  committee  for  the  Drago 
Doctrine.  The  latter  subject,  however, 
came  up  for  earnest  discussion  in  the  Arbi- 
tration committees.  The  United  States  has 
the    largest    representation    on    each    of    the 
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committees,  but  each  country  has  only  one 
vote  in  committee  as  also  in  the  plenary  ses- 
sions of  the  conference.  The  first  committee, 
— that  dealing  with  arbitration  and  inter- 
national commissions  of  inquir^^ — is  presided 
over  by  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  ex-Foreign 
Minister  of  France.  The  second  committee 
deals  with  the  usages  of  war,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Dr.  Beernaert,  of  Belgium.  The 
third  committee  to  consider  the  laws  and 
usages  of  maritime  war,  is  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Count  Tornielli,  of  Italy.  Dr. 
Martens,  the  international  law  expert  of 
Russia,  presides  over  the  fourth  committee, 
which  considers  the  subjects  of  belligerent 
shipping  and  contraband  of  war. 

Some  Topics  '^^.   ^^^  sessions  of  the  f^rst  com- 
Discussed  in   mittec     Barou      Marschall     von 

Committee.       ii-i  •  i-         i  iiir 

JMcherstein  submitted  on  behalf 
of  Germany  two  proposals:  one  for  certain 
modifications  of  the  Hague  convention  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes, and  the  second  dealing  with  the  Ger- 
man propojal  for  a  high  prize  court  of  ap- 
peal. In  his  latter  proposal  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Sir  Fdward  Fry,  on  be- 
half of  Great  Britain.  The  Mexi- 
can delegate,  Seiior  de  la  Barra,  sub- 
mitted, on  behalf  of  his  government, 
the  text  of  a  treaty  of  obligator)-  ar- 
bitration, signed  at  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, in  igo2,  by  representatives  of 
seventeen  American  states,  as  a  sam- 
ple of  what  an  arbitration  treaty 
should  be.  The  second  -committee 
has  been  considering  improvements 
rjf  the  r\iles  of  land  warfare  and  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers 
in  times  of  war  and  at  the  opening  of 
hostilities.  The  discussions  before 
the  third  committee  have  been  on 
such  topics  ns  (  I )  naval  bombard- 
ment of  ports,  towns,  and  villages, 
(2)  belligerent  war  vessels  in  neu- 
tral ports,  atui  (.0  possible  amend- 
ments to  the  (leneva  convention  of 
1864,  as  revised  in  |f)()6.  Gen. 
Horace  l*«)rfer.  «)f  the  United  States 
flelegation,  sidimitted  a  proposal  for- 
bidding the  naval  bombardment  of 
unfortified  towns;  Sir  Frnest  Satow, 
on  brbalt  of  (Jreat  Hiitain,  an- 
nounced a  proposal  concerning  the 
rmphivinent  of  submarine  mines; 
Col<»nel  Tinuc,  f«»r  Cliina,  jjrrlared 
flir  unrrsrrvrd  arcrptanrr  by  his 
jjdvrrnnjrnt   of   tlir  emblems  of   the 
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Red  Cross;  and  tlie  Turkish  delegation 
tleclared  that  their  country  would  retain 
the  use  of  the  crescent  instead  of  the  cross 
in  humanitarian  service.  The  work  of  the 
fourth  coniiuittce  included  consideration  of 
the  British  proposal  for  the  better  definition 
of  contraband  of  war,  involving  its  ultimate 
abolition.  The  committee  also  discussed  at 
length  the  American  proposal  for  the  invio- 
lability of  private  property  (except  contra- 
band)  at  sea  during  war. 


New 


Among, the  other  topics  of  world 
World       interest    which    have    been    dis- 
Propoaais.     ^.^jg^pj  ^^.jjj^  ^j-pjj^  earnestness  and 

vigor  so  far  at  the  conference  are  the  necessi- 
ty for  a  declaration  of  war  before  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities,  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, and  the  now  famous  Drago  or  Calvo 
doctrine  regarding  the  forcible  collection  of 
contract  debts.  Dr.  Drago  himself,  repre- 
senting Argentina,  made  a  strong  plea  in  be 
half  of  this  idea.  The  South  American  del- 
egates to  the  Hague  Conference  are  men  of 


THE    SECRETARV-GENER.M.    OF    THE    n.\(A-E    CON- 
FERENCE. 

Mjnccr  W.  r)<>ii(lc  van  TroostwIJk.  of  tin-  lUitili 
Forolpn  Ollice.  who  lias  Itocn  chosen  gonoral  socrc- 
tnrj    of  tli<>  conforpncp. 

eminence  and  are  attracting  much  attention. 
Among  them,  by  far  the  most  talked  of  man 
is  Dr.  Drago,  who  was  formerly  Minister 
of   Foreign   Affairs   for   the  Argentine    Re- 


DR.    I-LIS     MAKI.\    DR.\G0. 

public.  He  is  a  young  m.an  full  of  energy* 
and  intelligence;  a  lawyer,  an  author,  a 
judge,  and  a  man  who  has  made  his  mark  in 
the  New  World,  and  is  now  making  it  :n 
the  Old.  In  discussing  the  American 
proposition  forbidding  the  collection  of 
contract  debts  by  force  General  Porter 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  present  conference  is  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  creditor 
and  debtor  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
brought  together  in  friendly  council. 

T,.   n    t         Ther'e  are  a  number  of  interfst- 

The  Conference 

of  1899  and    mg   Contrasts   between    the    con- 
thatof  1907.  fp^p^^p  ^^  ,8gg  and  the  present 

one.  In  1899  the  representatives  of  the 
twenty-six  nations  participating  met  in  the 
famous  old  House  in  the  Woods,  in  the  sub- 
urban part  of  the  Dutch  capital.  The  con- 
ference of  1907.  including  delegates  from 
fort\-five  nations,  meets  in  the  Ridderzaal 
(the  Hall  of  the  Knights),  in  the  center  of 
the  city.  In  the  opening  speeches  at  the 
first  conference  complimentary  references 
were  frequent  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  and 
the  (Jerman  Kmperor.  This  year  the  en- 
thusiastic applause  was  evoked  by  the 
names  of  President  Roosevelt  as  a  con- 
tributor to  international  peace  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  for  his  gift  of  the 
coming  International  Peace  Palace.  An 
unexpected  resvdt  of  the  appearance  of  a 
Korean  delegation  at  The  Hague  was  the 
demand,  made  on  July  \b.  by  the  Korean 
ministry,  that  the  Kmperor  abdicate  in  favor 
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TWO    NEW    DOCTORS    OF   LETTERS,    '    HONORIS    CAUSA,   OXON. 

I  Mark  Twain  and  Gen»'ral   Booth  NuivIdk   tin'  Slifldnnlan  Tlii'iilri',   Oxford,     after  n'oeivlng  thiMr  degrees. 

n«  si-.'i,   tiv   rli.-  :iiti»i   of  llluntration,  of  I'arls.) 


of  the  Crown  Prince  and  himself  pnKeed  to 
Tokio  to  apolojrize  to  the  Japanese  Km- 
pfTor  for  violatinj^  that  part  of  the  recent 
Korean-Japanese  agreement  which  puts 
Korean  foreign  relatifms  under  Japanese  con- 
trol. Next  month  the  Kkvikw  hfjpes  to  he 
ahlc  to  present  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  written  from  The 
Hague  during  the  last  days  of  the  sessions. 

Briihtt        ^"  Kngland  Parh'ament  and  pres.. 
Domftie      arc  still  discussing  with  undimin- 
ished vigf»r  the  possihility  and  ad- 
visability of  abrdishing  the   House  of  Ix»rds, 
or  at  lea*t  of  curtailing  it*  power.     By  the 

\rr\   ' •     of  4U  to  147  the  House 

of   (  •     in   June,   after   a   heateil 

three-day*  debate,  voted  that  the  vet(»  power 
of  the  iipprr  hoii<.r  mi/lir  to  be  alvil- 
ished.  Premier  Campbell  iiannerman  stated 
that  this  rrvilufif»n  would  not  be  vnt  to  the 
Ixifds  and  wfiuld  therefore  have  no  legal  ef- 


fect, but  would  simply  register  the  opinion 
of  the  Commons  as  to  the  "  subordinate  au- 
thority "  of  the  Lords.  Legislation  dealing 
with  the  question,  however,  would  be  intro- 
duced later  by  the  government.  This  ques- 
tion of  the  "  mending  or  ending  "  of  the 
Lords,  the  discussir)n  in  the  upper  house  of 
.Mr.  Haldane's  Army  bill,  and  the  ever  pres- 
ent Irish  Home  Rule  (luesfion  have  been  the 
pr«)minent  topics  of  interest  in  (Ireat  Hrit.'.in 
during  the  early  summer.  To  Americans  a 
feature  of  current  Hritish  history  which  will 
appeal  strongly  was  the  confert'ing  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  of  honorary  degrees 
upfin  an  unusual  number  of  distiguished  men, 
including  Premier  Campbell- Mamiermat), 
(Jeneral  H«H;th,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  aiiil 
our  own  "  Mark  Twain."  Mr.  Clemens  has 
been  a  poptilar  her«i  in  Kngland  during  his 
recent  visit,  and  if  is  well  t<»  remember, — ^as 
Mr.  Sanmel  K.  Moflen  points  out  on  an- 
«»thrr    page    this    month. — that     Mi.    Hirrell 
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was  quite  correct  when  he  said:  "Mark 
Twain's  humor  enlivens  and  enh"ghtens  his 
morah'ty,  and  his  morality  is  all  the  better  for 
his  humor." 


In 


Jimc  and  July  were  months  of 
Britain's  parliamcntar\  sessions  and  anni- 
versary  celebrations  ror  many  or 
the  British  colonies  and  dependencies.  On 
Jul\  I  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  Canadian 
confederation  was  celebrated  throuj^hout  the 
Dominion.  On  the  same  day  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  wheat  crop  of  Western  Can- 
ada would  total  more  than  I20,ooo,cxx:)  bush- 
els, the  largest  crop  on  record.  The  self- 
governing  colony  of  New  Zealand  is  to  be- 
come a  dominion  as  soon  as  the  colonial  Par- 
liament now  in  session  passes  an  appropriate 
resolution  to  that  effect.  On  July  i  the  new 
constitution  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  was 
promulgated.  The  federal  Parliament  of 
Australia  and  the  parliaments  of  the  differ- 
ent states,  in  session  during  July,  gave  their 
chief  attention  to  financial  and  tariff  matters. 
Discontent  still  continues  in  India,  but  Sec- 
retary Morley's  announcement  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  evils  of  over-capitalization  in  the 
colony  and  the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
Council  of  Notables  to  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  native  opinion  and  of 
spreading  correct  information  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  home  government  will,  It  is 
hoped,  serve  to  allay  in  some  measure  the 
feelings  of  the    Hindus. 


The 

Woes  of 

British  India. 


found  it  impossibk-  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  new  industrial  environment  and  have 
been  crushed.  Agriculture  and  education  are 
in  sore  straits.  It  is  hardly  a  matter  for 
congratulation,  declares  this  Hindu  gentle- 
man, that,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of 
British  rule,  (jnly  nine  Hindus  out  of  every 
loo  are  literate. 

Is  India  capa-  ^^  '^  ""f  thing,  however,  to  desire 
bie  of  Self-    economic  independence  and  politi- 

Gonernment  ?  <        .  i        •         i-     ■         i 

cal  autonomy.  It  is  distinctly 
another  to  be  worthy  of  it  and  able  to  main- 
tain it  when  secured.  The  views  of  a  cele- 
brated Iridian  journalist  and  traveler,  Mr. 
Saint  Nihal  Sing,  are  interesting  and  in- 
structive in  this  connection.  In  a  recent 
address  delivered  before  a  convention  of 
Canadian  literary  and  social  clubs.  Mr. 
Sing  said : 

India  is  changing  more  rapidly  than  perhaps 
any  other  section  "of  tlie  modern  world.  Vo  my 
mind  F)ritain  has  wrought  very  much  for  India. 
A  coMiile  of  centuries  ago  our  land  was  one  reft 
with  internal,  intestinal  fends.  It  was  worse 
tlian  a  "  hone  of  contention,"  whicli  kept  half  a 
dozen  European  nations  constantly  wrangling 
with  one  another  for  the  possession  of  the  land 
of  gold,  as  it  was  then  known  among  the  tight- 
ing  powers.  Its  people,  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious, oppressed  and  harassed  l)y  lawless  liber- 
tines and  political  usurpers,  lahnrcd  midcr  social. 


Political  and  economic  changes  of 
world  significance  are  taking 
place  in  British  India,  if  we  read 
aright  the  signs  of  the  times.  Thoughtful 
Hindus  are  regarding  with  apprehension  tlu' 
various  riots  and  other  evic'ences  of  a  risinu 
feeling  against  British  rule.  The  consensus 
of  native  opinion  holds  (ireat  Britain  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  woes  of  the  great 
peninsula.  Prof.  S.  L.  Joshi,  a  nati\(' 
Indian  and  secretary  of  the  Pan-Aryan  As- 
sociation of  New  "V'ork  City,  recently  de- 
clared that  the  famines  in  his  native  land 
are  the  most  serious  phase  of  the  present  dis- 
turbances. The  economy  of  the  Indian  vil- 
lage remaining  unchanged  through  centuries 
of  political  revolution,  has  lately  been  "  vital- 
ly affected  by  the  competitive  forces  liberateil 
by  western  methods  of  industry."  I'nder  a 
system  of  free  trade  and  increasing  railroad 
facilities  the  ignorant  villagers,  formerh 
eking  out  a  bare  living  at  their  trades,  ha\e 
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economic,  and  political  disabilities.  Xationaliza- 
tion  and  self-government. — of  these  sentiments 
the  native  mind  was  incapable  of  perception  at 
that  period. 

This  is  all  changed  now.  Liberal  educa- 
tion has  begun  to  do  away  with  caste.  "  The 
era  of  nationalization  has  already  begun  and 
a  large  measure  of  the  self-government  of  the 
countr)-  by  the  natives  of  the  soil  is  within 
sight."  As  to  the  desire  of  the  average 
Hindu  in  thi?  matter,  Mr.  Sing  says: 

Even  to  the  most  superficial  of  observers,  it 
is  patent  that  India  is.  politicall}-  speaking,  fast 
becoming  another  "  Ireland."  The  agitation  for 
self-government  has  been  waged  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  with  relentless  vigor  and 
has  assumed  an  aggressively  progressive  form. 
England  has  her  boycott  in  India.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  use  mincing  matters  by  hiding  the  fact 
that  the  political  agitation  in  India  at  the  present 
time  is  simply  intense,  and.  if  the  demands  of 
those  who  are  constitutionally  agitating  are  not 
met  in  a  liberal  and  satisfactory  way,  England 
will  have  to  face  another  "  Ireland  "   in   India. 

The  verdict  of  the  native  Indian  press 
is  in  accord  with  this  view.  It  is  not  dis- 
loyalt}-  to  Britain,  not  an  attempt  at  armed 
uprising;  it  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Hindu  peoples  that  they  ought  to  have  the 
same  mode  of  government  in  their  domestic 
affairs  as  the  other  British  colonies. 

The  Triumph  1'^^^    Premier    Clcmenceau    has 
of.  Premier   the    confidence    and    support    of 

Clemenceau.      i       r'  l  i      •      i  • 

the  r  rench  people  m  his  measures 
to  preserve  order  and  secure  even-handed 
justice  in  the  difficulties  with  the  wine-gro\\- 
ers  is  evident  from  the  increasing  majorities 
by  which  votes  of  confidence  are  passed  in  the 
Chambers.  Upon  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Kerroul, 
•Mayor  of  Narbonne,  and  .Marcellin  Albert, 
the  leader  of  the  Midi  revolt,  order  was 
quickly  restored  in  the  four  disturbed  depart- 
ments of  Audc,  Hcrault,  (iard,  and  Pyre- 
nees Orientales. — not,  howe\'er,  until  there 
had  been  s^jmc  lf»ss  of  life  and  property,  sev- 
eral   rr   •' ^   outbreaks   in    the   army,   and 

some  ^    scenes    in    the    Chamber    of 

Deputies,  The  government  measure  to  pre- 
vent adulteration  of  wine  and  tf)  correct  a 
number  of  other  abuses  complained  of  by 
the  discontented  wine-growers  of  the  Midi 
requires  that  all  vinryanlers  make  an  annual 

f\r  ' *    n  at  the  office  of  the  Mayor  ni  their 

c(n  r»»nrrrnintr   the   arrrai.'r   and    total 

qiiantitv  of  wine  pffMJuced  and  in  stock;  also 
whether  this  is  intended  for  sale  or  not, 
Hy  this  means  the  covernmrnt  hopes  to  keep 
such  riosr  track  of  the  w'tnr  from  grower  to 
dealer    fha»    it    may    prevent    watering    or 


I'KEMIEK     (  l,i;.\lK.\(  i:\l        jrSTIF\IN(;       HIS 
L.\W '■    KEKOKK    THE    CH.XMHERS. 
From  llliixtrntiini    (I'rtris). 


W  I  .N  E 


"  sugaring."  Other  features  of  the  measure, 
which  was  promulgated  on  June  29,  advise 
and  assist  the  organization  of  the  wine- 
growers into  societies  to  themselves  regulate 
the  output,  to  discontinue  the  manufacture 
of  poor  wine,  and  to  assist  the  government  in 
suppressing  fraud.  On  July  12  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  republic  adjourned  for  its  sum- 
mer vacation,  leaving  the  proposed  income- 
tax  law  still  umlcr  discussion.  An  artciiipr 
upon  the  life  of  President  Kallieres  on  Bastilc 
Day  (July  14),  while  possibly  the  work  of 
anarchists,  was  In  all  probability  the  lui- 
premeditatcd  deed  of  a  lunatic. 

Significant  '''"'  '•■'i-l^rations,  on  Jul>-  4.  of 
eirrtiiins  the  ccntetiary  of  ( laribaldi's 
birthday,  which  was  marked  by 
unusual  entliusiasm  throughout  Italy,  in- 
cluded some  interesting  ceremonies  by  Ital- 
ians in  this  country.  The  house  In  which 
the  Italian  patriot  lodged  while  In  this 
rounfr\'  still  stands.  In  Staten  Island,  In  New 
\'ork  CItv,  and  It  has  now  been  preserved 
(through  the  gifts  of  Italian-Americans)  by 
being  Inclosed  In  a  strticture  modeled  after 
the  Roman  Pantheon,  the  whole  to  be  a 
museum  to  the  great  Ifrillan  wlir»  died  fuen- 
ty-fivp  years  ago.     The  nnuuclpal   elections 
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in  the  Italian  capital  durinjj  early  July  re- 
sulted in  an  unexpected  triumph  for  the  So- 
cialist party,  the  Anti-Clerical  "bloc"  elect- 
ing no  fewer  than  twenty-four  of  the  twenty- 
nine  members  of  the  council  (one-third  of 
tlie  entire  body)  who  were  chosen  this  year. 
The  influence  of  the  church  was  not  able  to 
keep  many  Catholics  even  from  votinjr  for 
Socialist  candidates.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  remarkable  Socialist  advance  in 
Austria,  the  recent  increase  in  the  Sociah'st 
vote  in  Germany  (althoujih  the  electoral 
battle  itself  went  against  Socialism  in  the 
Fatherland ) ,  larj^e  Socialist  fjains  in  the 
bye  elections  in  Kn^^land,  and  the  growing 
power  of  socialistic  organization  and  legis- 
lation in  France,  the  result  of  this  election 
is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times. 

Parliamentary  ^ext      year      Empcror     Francis 
Actiuit^in     Joseph   of  Austria-Hungary   will 
have    reigned    over    his    polyglot 
realm  for  sixty  years.     Preparations  are  al- 
ready  in   progress  for  extensive  celebrations 


lllMiAUV'S     HACK    TllO|-|«I.KS. 

Kossuth  Ki'wIiiK  tlio  ICmplrt'  t<>K''lli«'r  aliovo.  wlilli-  flip 
workman    holow   cIipofh   for  unlvprsnl    snlTrnKi' '. 

From   the  Xcuc  OlilhUchlff   (VlonniO. 


DR.     WEISKIKCHNEK,     NEW     PRESIDENT    OK    THE 
AUSTRIAN    REICHSRATH. 


of  this  event.  His  Imperial  Majes- 
ty is  reported  to  have  recently  re- 
marked that  he  himself  desires  to 
commemorate  this  occasion  by  the 
accomplishment  of  universal  suftr 
rage  throughout  the  entire  countr>-. 
Austria  itself  now  possesses  full 
manhood  snfTrage,  and  it  is  on  the 
program  of  the  government  to  ex- 
tend the  unlimited  franchise  to 
Hungary  also.  The  preponderance 
of  Socialist  representatives  in  the 
new  Reichsrath  has  resulted  in  the 
el^ection  of  Dr.  Weiskirchner.  a 
Christian  Socialist,  as  president  of 
the  Chamber  by  a  large  majorit>- 
vote.  Dr.  Weiskirchner  is  a  com- 
paratively young  man,  now  in  his 
forty-seventh  year.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  this  "  orthodox  Catho- 
lic politician,  whose  zeal  has  not 
been  disfigured  by  ultra-clerical  fan- 
aticism." received  at  the  balloting 
the  unanimous  support  of  such  pow- 
erful and  divergent  Parliamentary 
groups  as  the  Christian  Socialists, 
the  non-Clerical  Germans,  the  Poles, 
and  the  Czechs. 

Race  Troubles  Hungary,  the  other  half 
fn  of  the  Dual   Monarchy, 

Hungary.  -^  having  her  oAvn  par- 
liamentary troubles.  Count  Pejac- 
sevich,Ban  of  Croatia, an  official  who 
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represents  this  Hungarian  dependency  at 
Budapest  and  is  responsible  to  the  Hun- 
garian Prime  Minister,  having  resigned, 
the  government  appointed  Dr.  Rakodezay  to 
succeed  him.  This  poh'tician,  who  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  favor  of  Mag>ar  preponder- 
ance in  Croatia,  is  in  much  disfavor  in  the 
pnA-ince,  and  the  oppfjsition  to  him  has  taken 
the  form  of  srjme  vigorous  pulilic  demonstra- 
tions. The  feeling  of  Hungary's  dependent 
provinces  have  been  further  aroused  by  the 
recently  enacted  railway-regulation  bill, 
which  provides  that  none  but  Hungarian 
citizens  understanding  the  Mag>ar  language 
can  be  app<^>intcd  on  the  state's  railways.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Hungarians,  who  have 
made  such  a  brave  and  intelligent  fight  for 
the  use  of  their  language  in  the  army,  are 
not  able  to  understand  the  feelings  of  the 
Croatians  and  Slavonians  in  f.ivor  of  thfir 
own  tongues. 


Amthnm 
PolHltal 


A  number  of  imp<^»rtant  ministeri- 
al   changes   have    taken    place    m 
(  iermany.     Count  von  P«isadow 
*ki.  Setrrtarv  of  the  Interior,  has  been  sm 
,...., I,-,!    hy    Herr    von    Hethmann-HoIU\'%:. 
I  1   Minister  of  the  Inferior,  and   Dr. 

Stiidt.  I*ru\<»ian  .Minister  of  Public  Instruc 
f'utn,  has  rrsvjnn]  :in<l   is  to  br  Hucrerde<l  bv 
Dr.  Ilolle.  the  Inder  Srcrrfary.      (;erman>'s 
prnition  in  international  p«ilitic«k  since  the  re- 


cent Anglo-Franco-Spanish  understanding 
has  been  one  of  almost  complete  isolation. 
Her  situation  is  humorously  depicted  in  the 
cartoon  from  If 'ah  re  Jacob,  which  we  re- 
produce here.  A  rather  sensational  report 
received  some  credence  in  the  newspapers 
last  month  to  the  effect  that  a  secret  treaty 
existed  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  alleged  that  certain  tariff 
concessions  had  been  made  by  Germany  to 
this  country  in  exchange  for  \\  hat  amounted 
to  an  alliance.  Of  course  secret  treaties  be- 
tween our  own  and  any  foreign  government 
are  impossible.  Inability  to  understand  this 
fact  has  caused  more  than  one  European  dip- 
lomat to  make  miscalculations. 

j^g         With  the  dissolution,  on  June  i6, 
Chaos  in      of  the  second  Russian  Duma,  the 

Russia.  1  ■  ,  •  .-     t       /^ 

distracted  empire  ot  the  Czar  en- 
tered upon  another  period  of  disorder  and 
anarchy.  Organized  repression  from  above 
is  met  by  organized  revolution  from  below. 
Law-breaking,  assassination,  and  robbery 
have  burst  out  again  upon  an  extended  scale. 
The  assassination,  on  July  i6,  of  General 
Alikhanov,  known  as  "  the  Beast,"  by  a 
revolutionist's  bomb,  removed  one  of  the 
most  hated  of  Russian  reactionists.  The 
Radicals  now  openly  announce  that  they  have 
placed  the  Czar  upon  their  death  roll.   These 


i>i:H\l*^t     IS     lll'.H     IH<i|.ATI<>% 
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Till.    II  VCIE    CONFERENTE    AMI    TlIK     IHSSOI.rTION    OF    THE    RISSIAN    DIMA. 
Czar  Nicuct.vs   (to  I'rcinior  Stolypin)  :  "This  is   the  moment  when  I  must  n-ply  to  the  greetinK  of  I'te 
IlaRiic  I'eaco  Conference.     Wife  them,  Stolypin,  that    I,   their  patron.  (lrlnli«to  them.     Vive  Lilwrty.   I.oni 
life-  to  Peace." 

STor.YT'ix  :   "Sire,   mothinlts   I   ran  even  now   hear    the  applause" 

I''rom    the    Aiiintrnlnmiiirr    ( .\mster<lam). 


Radicals  arc  plannfnp  a  con<iress  to  be  held 
in  London  some  time  diirinti  the  current 
month,  at  which  they  will  prepare  a  relent- 
less Terrorist  campaifrn,  the  hoycottinii;  of 
the  third  Duma,  and  a  jireat  armed  uprising; 
of  the  masses.  As  for  the  third  Duma, 
which  is  to  be  balloted  for  in  September,  it 
is  evident  that  this  will  not  be  a  Parliament 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely  n 
bureau  to  reiiister  the  Czar's  will.  It  will 
be  a  thornujihly  Russian  body,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  minor  nationalities  beinp 
virtually  eliminated.  Up  to  the  present  we 
have  seen  little  more  than  the  he^inninj;  of 
the  real  Russian  revolution.  The  reaction- 
ary- court  camarilla  has  proved  itself  more 
than  a  match  for  the  earnest  but  undisci- 
plineil  Lilierals.  As  the  lines  of  the  contest 
are  draw'n  ti;:hter  it  is  e\  ident  that  \ears  of 
strujitrle  and  bloodshed  will  pass  before  Rus- 
sia realizes  constitutionalism.  It  mav  take 
another  ten  or  fifteen  \ears,  and  it  iT>ay  call 
for  armed  Kuropean  inter\ention,  but  Rus- 
sia w  ill  be  free  in  the  end.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  freedom  and  constit\itionalism  have 


been  delayed  so  lon<z,  but  that,  for  so  manv 
years,  ajjainst  such  tremendous  opposition, 
and  through  so  much  oppression  and  suffer- 
inij,  the  Russian  people  still  keep  up  the 
battle,     lliev  will   win   at  last. 


Latin- 


Items  of  history  in  the  makinij: 
American  from  our  Latin-American  neigh- 
bors during  the  past  few  weeks 
include  the  consolidation  of  the  two  great 
railway  systems  of  Mexico  under  govern- 
ment control,  with  a  capital  of  >4b(\iXX),- 
ooo;  the  settlement  of  what  threatened  to 
l)e  a  serious  strike  among  the  tobacco-work- 
ers of  Cuba,  and  the  purchase  by  the  govern- 
ment of  all  church-owned  property  in  the 
diocese  of  Havana;  the  exchange,  on  July  8, 
of  ratifications  of  the  Santo  Domingo  treatx  : 
and  the  installation  of  a  new  cabinet  in  \\mi- 
e/uela.  An  official  estimate  recently  made 
public  puts  the  cost  of  intervention  in  Cuba 
(up  to  June  .^o  of  the  present  year)  at 
;fi.^.S<-X~>.(>io.  Unsettled  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  continue  in  the  Central- 
American   States. 


RECORD   OF    CURRENT   EVENTS. 


[From  June  20  to  July  19,  1907.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

June  20. — Col.  Samuel  P.  Colt  withdraws 
from   the   Rhode   Island   Senatorship   contest. 

June  21. — Ex-Governor  Pennypacker  of 
Pennsylvania  testifies  before  the  Harrisburg 
Capitol    Investigation    Committee. 

June  24. — President  Roosevelt  appoints  Mich- 
ael E.  Bannin,  of  New  York,  an  Indian  Com- 
missioner...  .Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York. 
sends  to  the  Legislature  a  special  message  urg- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Constitutional  Appor- 
tionment  bill. 

June  25. — Details  of  the  plan  for  the  pension- 
ing of  federal  civil  employees  are  completed 
at  Washington. 

June  26. — The  New  York  Legislature  ad- 
journs...  .President  Roosevelt  appoints  Chief 
Justice  Walter  F.  Frcar,  of  the  Hawaiian  Su- 
preme Court,  to  be  Governor  of  Hawaii. 

June  28. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York. 
announces  his  appointments  for  the  Public- 
Utilities  Commissions  of  city  and  State. 

June  29. — The  United  States  Government's 
fiscal  year  is  closed  with  a  surplus  of  approxi- 
mately $87,000,000.  ..  .Governor  Hoke  Smith. 
of  Georgia,  urges  the  limitation  of  the  fran- 
chise and  corporation  legislation. 

July  I. — The  New  York  Public-Utilities 
Commissions  begin  their  official  existence.... 
President  Roosevelt  accepts  the  resignation  of 
W.  R.  Willcox  as  postmaster  of  New  York.  ..  . 
The  Rhode  Island  Republican  State  Centr.il 
Committee  indorses  the  candidacy  of  George  P 
Wetmorefor   the   United   Statef'  Senate. 

July  2. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York. 
i<;sues  a  call  for  an  extraordinary  session  of 
the  I-egislature :  .-Xttorney-General  Jackson  ad- 
vi^e5   the   S  of   State   to   call   a    special 

election  of  .  -  next  fall  under  the  appor- 

tionment of  1894. 

July  8. — The  New  York  legislature  meets  in 
extraordinary  scssimi ;  Governor  Hughes  ask> 
for  a  con<ititutional  apportionment  and  a  law 
ioT  direct  primary  nominations.  ...  Mayor 
F-lugcnc  v..  Schmitz  is  sentenced  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  five  years'  imprisonment  in  the  pciii- 
imliary  for  extortion  from  Frenfh  restaurants 
.....Nfayor  .McClcllan.  of  New  York,  makes 
^wccpinK  changes  in  the  city  departments. 
July  9.— United  States  Scnatfir  .Augustus  O. 
f  Georgia,  is  unanimously  re-elected  by 
laturc.  . .  The  San  Francisco  Board  of 
'  ^  '  '  "  'on.  a  memlKrr  of 
r  James  J.  (»al- 
rity.  . .  .The  In- 
s  repfjrt  on  the 
•ns  ot  K  H  ilarriman  i«  laid 
■  1..1,,    ■ >•  Mi   R<K»sevcU. 

Jftly   in— Thf    \>rh\v,n.  Topcka  &  Santa   Fe 

,'o   on    sixty-five 

-  -  -  -  r,  ■ 

July  II. — President  Koo»«velt  appoints  Frank 


.\.    Leach    Director    of    the    Mint,    to    succeed 
George   E.  Roberts. 

July  12. — Announcement  is  made  that  Senator 
R.  M.  La  Follette.  of  Wisconsin,  will  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomina- 
tion in   1908. 
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K.Mfl    SIH     II AKKV     .MAfl-F-AV. 
(Comimirnl'T  of  lln'  .Mm  cici'im  .Siiliiin's  Ixxlv^iiiirc)  ; 
rn|itiir<-il   l>.V   tli<-   luiiiilll    ItiiKull    In-^t    iiioiitli   :iiicl    ht'ld 
for  ranKom.i 


July  i.v — The  report  of  tiic  Inlcrstati'  t'uni- 
merce  Commission  on  its  investigation  of  ihv 
Ilarriman  railroad  lines  is  made  public. 

July  16  -Dr  F.tlward  K.  I  .lyior  is  eUrlcd 
Mayor  of  San  Krancif.co  by  the  Hoard  of  .Super- 
visors. 

July  10 — .A  riasli  of  authnritv  brtwren  the 
Slate    ai;'  of    Norlli  m    and    the 

United  .^'  "Uit  Court  1  incd  by  lin- 

sentence  ni  iirkrt  sriU-rs  convicted  of  violaliiiK 
the  Stair  railroad  raip  lav/.  . .  .The  RIkkIc  Island 
Republican  .Stale  CciMral  Committee  acrepls  the 
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resignation  of  Cicn.  C'.iarles  K.  Hrayton  as  mcni- 
IxT  of  tile  executive  coinmiitcc. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

June  20.— I'lie  l-"rc!;cli  (jovernnient  is  forced 
to  explain  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  its  action 
in  the  use  of  force  to  restrain  the  wine-growers. 
....The  Irish  Xalional  Directory  meets  in  Lon- 
don.... The  dehale  on  the  labor  (luestion  in  the 
iransvaal  Parliament  continues. 

June  21.-— In  the  Iransvaal  Parliament  the 
motion  condemning  Cieneral  Botha's  labor  policy 
is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  43  to  21.... The  Cape 
Colony  Parliament  is  oi)ened .  . .  .  The  b'rench 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  majority  of  104,  up- 
holds the  government's  decision  to  suppress  ])y 
force  the  wine-growers'  revolt.  ..  .Delegates  rej)- 
rcsenting  all  the  Russian  revolutionary  grou))s 
reject  by  a  vote  of  47  to  19  the  ])roposaI  to  de- 
clare a  general  strike. 

June  22. —  The  Lords  committee  on  the  reform 
of  the  British  House  of  Lords  meets  and  elects 
Lord  Koscbcry  chairman.  ..  .The  I-Vench  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  i)asses  the  government's  hill  for 
preventing  the  adulteration  of  wine.  ..  .The  Rus- 
sian Zenisto  Congress  opens  in  Moscow. 

June  24. — In  the  British  I  louse  of  Commons 
Sir  Henry  Cami)l)ell-Bannerman,  the  Premier, 
introduces  a  nn)tion  to  curtail  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

June  25. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons 
a  Labor  party  amendment  to  the  Premier's  mo- 
tion proposes  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  ..  .The  Venezuelan  cabinet  resigns  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  national  Congress  in  con- 
demning the  policy  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

June  26. — The  British  House  of  Commons,  by 
vote  of  4.32  to  147,  adopts  the  Premier's  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  curtailing  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  the  Labor  party  amendment 
for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  .^15  to  100....M.  von 
Scluvanebach.  Controller  of  the  Empire,  resigns 
from  the  Russian  cabinet. 

June  27. — The  South  .Vustralian  and  New  Zea- 
land i)arliaments  are  opened. 

June  28. — The  IVencli  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
by  a  majority  of  120.  \otes  confidence  in  tlie  gov- 
ernment's jiolicy  regarding  the  suppression  of 
the  wine-growers'  agitation:  the  French  Senate 
adopts  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  adulter- 
ation of  wine.... The  Constitutional  Demixrrats 
of  Russia  issue  a  circular  appealing  to  the  party 
to  begin  jtreparations  for  the  coming  elections 
to  the  Duma. 

July  T,. — The  Russian  Ciovernment  orders  the 
relaxation  of  measures  against  the  Jews. 

July  4. — Forty  Croatian  dejiuties  leave  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  as  a  protest  against  the 
government's  railroad  bill. 

July  10. — The  LVench  Minister  of  Finance.  M. 
Caillanx.  speaks  in  support  of  the  Income- lax 
bill  before  the  Giamber  of  Deputies. 

July  IT. — The  French  Senate  and  Chamber  re- 
solve to  maintain  the  i)rcsent  taxation  scheme  in 
i()OiS. 

July   12. —  The  French   Parliament  adjourns. 
Tulv  15. — Richard  Croker  declines  the  Xation- 


IIK.     .VKTHIR     K.AMPF,     NEWLY     ELECTED     TRESIDENT 
OF  THE  KOV.\L  FINE  ARTS  .\r.\DE.MY,  OF  RERUN. 

alist  nomination  for  the  British  Parliament  from 
East  Wicklow. 

July  17. — One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Russian  Dimia  who  drew  up  the 
Viborg  manifesto  are  arraigned  ft)r  trial  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals  at  St.  Petersburg. 

July   18. — The  Korean  ministry  resigns. 

July  ig. —  The  Emperor  of  Korea  abdicates: 
the  imperial  seal  is  transferred  to  the  Crown 
Prince ;  the  Japanese  post  forces  at  all  points 
of  danger  in  Seoul. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

June  21. — The  last  question  remaining  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Turkey  is  settled 
by  Ambassador  Leishman  at  Constantinople. 

June  24. — President  Roosevelt  signs  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Santo  Domingo. 

June  26. — Secretary  Taft  announces  that 
.\merican  occupation  will  continue  in  Cuba  for 
eighteen  months. 

June  29. — It  is  announced  that  the  Russian 
(iovernment  is  ]>reparing  to  take  action  to  pre- 
vent massacres  in  tl;e  .\rmenian  provinces  of 
.\sia-Minor.  . .  ..X  meeting  of  seven  Ja|)anesc 
chambers  of  commerce  draws  up  addresses  to 
similar  .American  bodies  and  to  President  Roose- 
velt regarding  alleged  discrimination  in  San 
Franciscti.  . .  .  The  I'nited  States  takes  steps  to 
purchase  all  the  church  property  in  the  Cuban 
diocese  of  Havana. 

July  2. — It  is  announced  that  Honduras.  Gua- 
temala, and  Salvador  have  united  to  oppose 
Zelaya's  plan  to  consolidate  the  republics.... 
The  United  States  declines  to  accept  the  answer 
made  by  President  Castro  of  Venezuela  to  the 
American  deman<ls. 

July  .V — France  takes  formal  possession  of  the 
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new  Siamese  territon-  awarded  under  the  recent 
treat}-. 

July  4.- — Great  Britain  demands  of  Morocco 
that  prompt  steps  be  taken  for  the  release  of 
Sir  Harr>-  MacLean,  commander  of  the  Moroc- 
can Sultan's  bodyguard,  who  was  captured  by 
Raisuli  through  treacherj-. . .  .Sir  Edward  Grey 
states  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  that 
Great  Britain's  claim  against  China  is  based  on 
the  damages  actually  incurred  in  the  Boxer 
outbreak. 

July  5. — M.  Pichon,  French  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  s'^ates  that  the  relations  between 
France  and  Germany  are  excellent  and  that  the 
Franco-Spanish  agreement  is  another  step  to- 
ward the  peace  of  the  world. 

July  7. — The  leader  of  the  Chinese  reform 
movement  appeals  to  President  Roosevelt  for 
modification  of  the  law  excluding  Chinese  from 
the  L'nited  States. 

July  8. — A  semi-official  note  published  in  Ger- 
many expresses  pleasure  with  the  sentiment  of 
France  for  a  cordial  understanding  between  the 
two  nations.' 

July  9. — The  French  Government  deprecates 
the  sensational  comment  of  certain  French  news- 
papers regarding  the  American-Japanese  situa- 
tion. 

July  10. — The  authorities  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  request  the  immediate  opening  of  nego- 
tiations with  Belgium  for  annexation.  ..  .It  is 
announced  that  Russia  and  China  have  reached 
--m  agreement  on  the  customs  in  northern  Man- 
•jhuria. 

July   12. — The  economic   war  between  Greece 
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and  Roumania  having  ended, 
it  is  announced  that  diplomatic 
relations  will  be  resumed.... 
It  is  announced  by  President 
Roosevelt,  after  entertaining 
.\dmiral  Vainamato  and  Am- 
bassador .Xoki.  that  a  thor- 
ough understanding  and  cor- 
dial friendsiiip  exist  betwerii 
tlie   United   Stales   and   Japan. 

July    13. — A   statue  of  Gari- 
baldi,   given    by    Italy,    »s    iin 
veiled  in   Paris. 

July  14. — It  is  announced  at 
Washington  that  the  l'nited 
States  has  established  a  l'"ar 
l\astern  Bureau  of  the  State 
Department,  to  have  charge 
of  all  correspondence  and  pre- 
liminary treaty  lugotialions 
with  the  (Oriental  guvernnienls. 

July    15. — The    foreign   min- 
isters    of     Italy     and     Austria 
meet  at    Besio,   I.ombardi,   aii<l 
aiuiounce  that  they  arc  in  in 
lire  accord. 

Jiilv     16. —  Preparations     af 
ted  f(ir  a  meeting  of  the 
.111  and  (lernian  empernrs 
in   Kinni.sh   waters. 

luly  17.  —  Prrsi<lenl  Konse- 
vrli  reccivei  (ien«ral  .\I<irl«va 
Khan,  Hpeei.il  .imlM'sador 
fti.iii  l'<  r  >i.i    uliii  fiiiinally  aii- 
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THE   LATE    SIR    WILLIAM    PERKIN. 
(Discoverer  of  aniline  dyes.) 

noiincos   the  accession   of  the  new   Sliali   to  tlie 
throne. 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

June  20.— It  is  oflficially  announced  at  The 
Hague  that  the  reservation  of  the  right  of  the 
United  Slates  to  hring  up  the  question  of  hin- 
itation  of  armaments  does  not  necessarilv  mean 
that  the  question  will  l)e  raised. 

June  22. — The  first  and  .second  committees  of 
the  conference  meet  and  divide  into  sul)-c()m- 
mittees;  several  proposals  regulating  rules  of 
warfare  and  one  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Drago  doctrine  are  introduced. 

June  24. — The  first  and  fourth  conmiittees  of 
the  conference  meet  and  Delegate  Clioate  of  the 
United  States  introduces  in  tlie  latter  committee 
a  motion   regarding  private  property  at  sea. 

June  25. — Tlie  conference  discusses  the  Brit- 
ish and  Cierman  proposals  for  a  high  interna- 
tional prize  court. 

June  26. — The  British  delegates  make  propo- 
sals to  aholish  contrahand  of  war.  ..  .General 
Porter  introduces  a  proposal  restricting  the 
rights  of  a  helligerent  in  regard  to  honibar'.'- 
ment  of  unfortified  towns. 

Jiuie  28.— Delegate  Choate,  of  the  United 
Slates,  urges  the  exemption  of  all  private  prop- 
erty, except  conltahand.  at  sea;  this  view  is 
opposed  hy  M.   NelidofY    of  Russia. 

July  7 — Oiiecn  WiMielmina.  of  Holland,  re- 
ceives the  chiefs  of  delegations  to  the  confer- 
ence. 

July  2. — The  Japanese  delegates  introduce 
five  proposals  covering  the  rights  of  belligerent 
warships  in  neutral  ports. 


Jn'y  ,?.— Further  ))roi)<j-.al>  to  modifv  the  con- 
duct of  war  arc  introduced  at  the  conference. 

July  4.— A  petition  signed  by  over  two  mil- 
lion -Americans  and  favoring  a  general  arbitra- 
tion treaty  is  presented. 

July  5— The  American  proposal  for  the  invio- 

abihty  of  private   property  at   sea   is   discussed 

by    the   committee   on    the   (ieneva    Convention: 

(.reat  Rntain.  Germany,  and  Russia  oppose  the 

)il;m. 

July  8.~The  American  delegation  introduces 
a  i)roposal  regarding  an  arbitration  court  nn 
the  Imes  of  the   United   States   Supreme  Court. 

July  ID.— Count  Tornielli  introduces  a  pro- 
ixjsal  regarding  the  bomi)ardments  of  unforti- 
fied towns  which  embodies  the  views  of  ail  the 
countries  interested  in   the  question. 

July  16.— General  Horace  Porter  speaks  in 
Mi|)|)ort  of  the  American  proposal  for  a  modi- 
fied Drago  doctrine  before  a  sub-committee  of 
the  conference. 

July  17.— Twenty  delegates  at  a  committee 
meeting  vote  in  favor  of  the  American  principle 
regarding  the  inviolability  of  private  propertv 
at  sea  ;  eleven  oppose  the  proposal. 

July  18.— Delegate  Choate  states  the  reasons 
that  have  led  the  United  States  to  favor  a  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty,  and  Dr.  Drago  supports 
his  doctrine   in   its  original    form. 

July  19.— General  Porter  speaks  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  British  motion  regarding  the  capture 
of  vessels  furnishing  supplies  to  belligerents. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

June  20.— Five  men  are  killed  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  about  100  miles  from  Naples,  Italy 
....The  new  Catskill  water-supply  svstem  for 
New  York  City,  to  cost  $i6i.ooo.oco  a"n<l  to  add 
600,000.000  daily  gallons  to  the  citvs  supply,  is 
formally   inaugurated. 

June  21. — All  the  native  opium  dens  in  Shang- 
hai are  closer  by  an  imperial  edict.  ..  .The 
State  closes  its  case  in  the  trial  of  William  D. 
Haywood,  at  Boise,  Idaho,  for  the  assassina- 
tion   of   ex-Govemor    Steunenhurg. 

June  22. — The  Consolidated  Copper  Company, 
of  New  Nork.  is  chartered  in  Delaware  with  a 
capital   of  $50.000000. 

June  24.— The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  coasting  steamer  SattlioKn  is 
wrecked  on  the  Chilean  coast  north  of  Corral : 
about  ninety  jiersons  are  drowned. 

June  26.— The  University  of  Oxford.  Eng- 
land, confers  degrees  on  Ambassador  Reid  and 

Mark    Twain    (see   page    167) Richard    Cro- 

ker's  Orby  wins  the  Irish  Derby. 

June  27. — King  Edward  lays  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  extension  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

June  28.— -It  is  announced  that  a  great  com- 
bination of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  is  be- 
ing formed  in  Great  Britain  to  fight  American 
and  German  competition  to  control  the  world's 
trade. 

June    2q. — Contracts    are    awarde<l    for    tw.> 
.American    20.000-ton   battleships. 
July  I.-  The  corporation  of  Dublin,  by  a  vote 
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of  28  to  13.  decides  to  confer  the  freedom  of  the 
city  on  Richard  Croker. 

July  2. — Cotton  prices  advance  to  the  highest 
point  since  1876. 

July  4. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  and 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton 
University,  are  speakers  at  the  exercises  in 
honor  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

July  6. — John  D.  Rockefeller  is  a  witness  in 
the  Standard  Oil  hearing  before  Judge  Landi ; 
in  Chicago. 

July  10. — A  legal  fight  is  begun  by  the  United 
States  Government  against  the  Tobacco  Trust. 

July  15. — An  explosion  of  powder  in  a  turret 
of  the  United  States  battleship  Georgia  while 
at  target  practice  in  Massachusetts  Bay  causes 
the  death  of  ten  men  and  the  injury  of  many 
others. 

July  18. — Three  thousand  persons  are  pros- 
trated by  the  heat  during  a  parade  of  the  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

OBITUARY. 

June  21. — Isidor  Wormser,  a  well-known 
New   York  banker,  77. 

June  22. — Ex-United  States  Senator  Lucien 
Baker,  of  Kansas.  61. ..  .William  Findlay 
Shunk,  the  engineer  who  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  the  New  York  City  elevated  rail- 
roads, 77. 

June  23. — Rev.  Norman  Fox,  D.D.,  ex-Mayor 
of  Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  24. — Joseph  Knight,  the  editor  of  Xotcs 
and  Queries,  London,  78. 

June  25. — Sir  John  Hall,  ex-Premier  of  New 
Zealand,  82. 

June  27. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ca\)0>  Cary  .■Xgassiz. 
widow  of  the  famous  Harvard  professor  of 
zmAfjgy,  Louis  Agassiz,  85.... Dr.  P'rank  Hor- 
are  Gctchell,  a  well-known  Philadelphia  physi- 
cian, 72. 

June  28. — Count  Peter  Heyden,  the  Russian 
p^^litical  leader,  71. 

June  .30. — General  Ixmo,  Spanish  Minister  of 
War.  ..  .Francis  Murphy,  the  temperance  lec- 
turer. 71. 

July  I. — Count  Constantino  Nigra  dean  of 
Italian   -'  ^).  . .  .Nehemiah   G.   <^)rdway. 

for    fiv    .  emor    of    the    Territory    of 

Dakota,  79. 

July  2. — Hiram  J.  .'\yr^•^,  )ii\<iii<rr  oi  ^liuit 
powder,  R4....C0I.  Masfin  Whiting  Tyler,  .1 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  67. 

July 
hrcich    I 


I/- -T- Admiral     Norman     v<»n     Ikl 
r,    retired,    67....1>jui»    Magee, 

*        -.  .    ..      j.(.n 

rail 


way»,  45, 
July  4 


F'rof    Ernut  Kun'    r^    - '• 


burg.  G«Tniany.  H? 

by,   .   '         •      ■ 


r,  of  Hrifjrl- 
l>r.   I  Henry  Der 

un  oi  iiiKii  "»i''''   '         '  '. 
r.   one   oi   the   <■.  . 
Vi»rW    Hfi^rd  of  Trade  and    I  raim- 


States  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Flor- 
ida. 65.  ..  .Ex-United  States  Senator  J,  G.  Mc- 
Maken,  of  Ohio,  61, 

July  6. — Rev.  Elijah  Ramsay  Donehoo,  prom- 
inent in   Chinese  mission   work,  68. 

July  8. — Dr.  Elseus  Sophus  Bugge,  the  Nor- 
wegian philologist,  72.  ...Sir  Spencer  Walpole, 
K.C.B..  the  English  writer,  68.... Dr.  Wil- 
liam    E.     LeGrange    Ralph,    an     authority    on 

American  birds Prof.  James  McGranahan,  a 

well-known  hymn- writer.-  67. 


rt  '^''\  7 


July  5  — Juilge  Charle*  Swaynr,  of  the  United 


THE    LATE    ANCEI-O    HEILPRIN. 
I  .N'uturulist.   p.-ileontologltt,    travolcr,    and    explorer.) 

July  10. — Rev.  William  Kirkus,  a  retired 
Protestant  Episcf>pal  clergyman.  77....  Prof. 
Louis  E.  .AhUrs.  of  Colorado  Coilige,  42.... 
Sir  WilliaiM  Henry  Broadbent.  physician  in  or- 
dinary to  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales,  72. 

July  II. — The  thirteenth  Baron  \run<lil  of 
Wardour,  73. 

July  14. — Sir  William  liciuy  I'erkin,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  firsl  .iniliiie  color,  (k)....  Ex- 
State  .Senator  Henry  J.  Coggeshall,  of  On.  Ida 
County,   N.    v.,  62. 

July  15. — Ex-Crmgressman  JmIhi  1!  O'Neal, 
of   Indiana,  ((). 

July  16. — Tlieobold  Cbarlran.  llie  I'reiuli 
painter.  58.  ...Eugene  Rene  I'oubelle.  formerly 
French  atnbassador  to  the  Vatican.  76. 

July  17,  -.\iij{rlo  Heilprin.  the  geograplur 
and  explorer.  54.  . .  .  A<lnjiral  John  Pearse  Mac- 
lear,  of  the  Brilith  navy    retire<l,  (ly. 

July    18. — flector    Hrnri    Malot,    the    l-'reiich  . 
novrliMt,  77. 

July  10  -  Cluirchill  J.  While,  a  pioneer  bank- 
er of  Kanta*  Ctly,  K2. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


•■ii.WK  A   look!      havk  a   I  ook  !  " 
From  Iho  Plain   Droit  r   (Clcvolnnd). 


THAT    INTERVIEW   AS    IT    WASN*t. 
Al.MlUAl.    YAMAM.m.:    "(Jood   mornlnir.    Mr.    ITosl  Admirai     Yam  amoto  :    "Wo   nro    poInK    1..    l.avo   a 

.lent.      W.-  n.v  KoliiK  I,,  havo  a  wnr  •  ^^"""   ''">'    "';^">-  ..,„  .      ,    „  ,   , 

PRKsinENT    nnosEVEI.T:    '"  Hli,    yps.    yos  !       1    tliink 

ruKSiDENT  HoosEVEi.T  :   "What's  that?"  ^vn    arc" 

l'"rofn    tlu>    Tribune    ( MInnoaiioll.s). 
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THE    IXTERXATIOXAL   I'EST. 

The   Mikado  :    '•  There's   the   only    '  yellow 
that  you  or  I  have  to  fear  I  " 

From  the  .Yeirs   (Ealtimorel. 


I-   i)t'";i 


ToruE    SAFE     KliOM     THAT    CAT,    LITTLE    BlfiD  ! 

From  the  fHoUe-Uemocrat  (St.   Loaisi. 


>  kM. 


WAIt* 
WARy 


NEWS    TO    THEM. 

The    riiErKKH    Pi.AVEiis  :    "  Whnfs    all     IIh'     ihw 

alKJUt '! " 

From   tln'  ./onnitil    (  MinnenpnllH  i. 


it  »i.K     I.N     JAI'A  s." 

From    iho    /Vc«»    ( I'blladflpiil.i  i. 


I'rKir  • 
micht    ;it 


Tf»r   f»r  A'rr)   »»>'»*T»r«'» 


From    I'litfulno    «Turlni 


•     Voo 

t\rr     la 


r^itr   H«ti  .       I    iliilii  I    n>k   aii.tlMuly    i<>   lo'ik  !  " 
From  Ibr  Ohio  Htair  Journal   (('oliiiniiii*). 
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Knmi   ilii'   (Hiiu  Sliiti    ./'iiinial   (Columltus*. 


PATIBNCK.  OI,n  MAX.  TII.I-  1  UKT  THK  BOX  OPEN. 

From    the    Hnalil    (New    Vork). 
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U>Cli&« 


THE    rRKsn»EXTIAL   CAXI>ir»ATES   AIIE   "  WARMl.NW    II'." 

From   thp  IntrrOtinn   (ChlcaRO). 


I       % 


V  !  POLITICAL 


Krom    Ih**  Journnt    illrtrollt. 


"II,   VI.H,   IIIIVA.V    IN   wiM.ixa. 
M'.ur-r,  miiy   r  ir<i  In  »o  nwlin? 
V-  -     niv   .InrKrit'   <liiiiulit<T  ; 

"M    n    lil<li..r>    lliiiti, 
'  ir   lln-   wnlfT. 

From   Ihn   Journnt    I  Mlnnpii|i»l|ti). 
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^^^AUNiTY   BATH3 
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IS  Tins  wiiKia:  mu.  hauui.man  stands? 
From  tho  ^\'ol■Ul  (Now  York). 
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V  li.--  I,. 


i  /  v. 
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'-A^-t.itn-'^ 


•■  WHOA : 

(Apropos    of   tlic    President's    order    reserving   the 
pul)lic'  timlier  and  coal  lands.) 

From  the  Record  Herald   (Chicago). 


THE   OEl.inK. 

From  the  Post  (Cincinnati). 
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THE  COXXECTICCT  TAXKEE    IX    KIXG    EDWARD  S    COrRT. 


KING    FILL    OX    DEL'CES. 

(ft  would  bp  very  appropriatp  for  King  Edward  ti>         (Apropos  of  Mnik  Twains  rocent  enthusiastic  ro- 
make  Mnrk  Twain   a   Knieht   of  tlic  Bath,  i  ('oi)tion  in  Kn^liind.! 

From    the   Joiininl    (Minneapolis).  From  ih.-  I'ioiircr  Pirsti  (St.  I'aiiU. 


i.-.     '.I.\I.U.N  M»;.S  I      l.li     UI   JlMI*. 

Kron  ihn  World  (»w  York). 


\ 


Copyrieht.  IV07.  I>v  A.  K.  Bradley.  N.  Y. 


MR.  SAMUEL   1  .    Cl.KMKNS  (MARK   TWAINS   AT   SRVENTY-TWO. 


MARK  TWAIN,  DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS. 

BY    SAMUEL    E.    MOFFETT. 


yA  LONG  with  the  splendid  and  touching 
welcome  given  to  Mark  Twain  on  his 
latest,  and  perhaps  his  last,  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, a  few  captious  voices  were  heard  sug- 
gesting that  it  was  perhaps  a  little  beneath 
the  dignit}'  of  Oxford  to  bestow  her  honors 
upon  a  mere  fun-maker.  It  happened 
that  Mr.  Clemens  had  not  needed  to 
wait  for  Oxford  to  make  him  a  doctor, — 
^  ale  had  attended  to  that  six  years  earlier. 
and  her  example  had  been  followed  by  the 
University  of  AL'ssouri.  But  when  the  cita- 
del of  academic  conservatism  in  England 
opened  its  gates,  the  worshipers  of  the  con- 
ventional in  literature  had  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

An  honorary  degree  usually  has  little  re- 
lation with  the  special  attainments  of  the 
recipient.  It  means  merely  that  he  has  done 
something  that  has  brought  him  into  note. 
He  may  have  been  elected  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  have  broken  the  Arctic  records, 
or  have  invented  a  dirigible  balloon.  But  a 
doctorate  of  letters  for  .Mark  Twain  is  not 
merely  honorary-,  but  in  the  strictest  sense 
earned.  A  doctor's  degree  acquired  in  courstr 
implies  about  four  years'  work  in  a  prepara- 
torj'  school,  four  more  in  college,  and  two 
or  three  years  of  postgraduate  special  study, 
ten  or  eleven  years'  work  in  all.  Mark 
Twain  has  been  engaged  in  literar\'  special- 
ization for  over  forty  years,  with  a  number 
of  years  of  preliminar>'  work  before  that. 
His  preparatory  school  was  the  country 
printing  office,  and  his  college  the  city 
newspaper,  from  which  he  was  graduated, 
summa  cum  laude,  forty  years  ago.  At  thir- 
teen he  was  breathing  the  scent  of  printers' 
ink.  When  he  went  F'ast.  at  seventeen, 
for  fo  admire  "  the  worM.  supporting  him- 
sr\{  bv  "  subbing  "  on  .New  V'ork  and  Phila- 
delphia papers,  he  spent  bis  spare  time  in 
the  public  libraries.  The  library  is  the  real 
—  '  iry  of  litrrafurr.  Some  kin<K  of 
ji  can  be  pumped  into  a  student  by  a 
skilled  invtructor,  but  nobody  ran  gain  a 
ind  an  apprrriation  of  literature 
'  to  lecturr*.  by  cramming  for  ex- 
am or  in  any  other  way  than  h\ 
cultivating  a  p;olon{^-il  and  loving  perv)nal 
intimac>'  Mtth  books. 


In  Nevada  and  California,  when  Mark 
Twain  was  making  a  reputation  as  "  the 
wild  humorist  of  the  Pacific  Slope,"  this  in- 
timacy had  already  been  carried  to  consid- 
erable lengths.  "  The  Innocents  Abroad," 
with  whose  publication  his  collegiate  work 
ma\-  be  said  to  have  ended  and  his  post- 
graduate work  to  have  begun,  affords  a  fair 
measure  of  the  extent  of  his  literary  educa- 
tion at  that  time.  There  are  some  consid- 
erable gaps,  notably  on  the  side  of  art,  but 
there  are  allusions  throughout  which  make 
it  clear  that  "  the  wild  humorist  "  was  not 
the  unlettered  innocent  he  allowed  his  Fer- 
gusons to  think  him.  From  this  time  his 
cultural  progress  was  rapid.  He  explored 
English  literature,  not  only  in  its  trodden 
highways,  but  in  its  half-blazed  trail.  His 
catholic  taste  ranged  from  the  medieval 
chroniclers  to  the  modern  novelists,  but  al- 
ways he  sought  to  reach  the  heart  of  each 
age  through  the  writers  who  were  nearest 
to  it.  He  lo\ed  the  unconscious  revelations 
of  Pep)s,  and  he  steeped  his  mind  in  Shake- 
speare, the  interpreter  of  every  time.  He 
wrestled  valorousl}  with  the  writhing  sinu- 
osities of  the  German  language,  and  if  he 
did  not  get  the  monster  completely  tamed 
he  had  it  pretty  fairly  cowed.  Fie  made 
the  acquaintance  of  French,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent (jf  Italian,  and  those  fields  of  Conti- 
nental literature  which  he  could  not  enter  by 
wa\  of  the  original  tongues  he  inspected 
through  translations.  And  all  this  time  he 
was  steadily  producing  literature  of  his  own, 
— literature  that  the  Brahnunical  world  of 
the  universities  no  longer  pretends  to 
ign<jre. 

At  no  time,  not  even  w  hen  the  exuberance 
of  youth  and  the  recklessness  of  mining-camp 
life  were  ccjmbining  to  give  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  untamed  wag,  was  .Mark  Twain 
ever  a  mere  joker.  As.  he  has  lately  said  in 
his  autobiography,  his  temperament  has  al- 
•vavs  been  inward!\-  srrious.  As  a  boy,  w  Itli 
hi»  "Tom  Sawyer"  days  hardly  over,  this 
seriousness  crtipprd  nut  in  his  family  letters, 
full  rjf  stai»l  rellei firms  and  carefully  fh<iught- 
out  plans  of  work.  His  hiimor  seenis  to 
have  brrn  something  apart  from  himsrif.- 
almost   like  tlir  emanation  of  a  second   per 
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sonality.  It  bubbled  out  in  quaint,  irresisti- 
ble phrases,  without  will  on  his  part,  and 
without  effort.  It  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  write  a  commonplace  letter.  But  all 
this  was  merely  the  froth  of  his  deeper 
thoujiht.  The  humorist  who  has  nothing 
but  froth  dies  when  the  bubbles  burst,  and 
those  readers,  a  generation  ago,  who  could 
see  nothing  of  Mark  Twain's  work  but  the 
foam,  tlioudit  that  he  would  disappear,  like 
the  croud  of  newspaper  jokers  of  the  day. 
The  fact  that  he  has  not  disappeared,  but 
has  filled  a  steadily  growing  place  in  litera- 
ture for  forty  years,  ought  to  make  it  plain 
that  "  humorist  "  is  a  very  inadequate  label 
for  him.  No  humorist  has  ever  won  perma- 
nent fame  by  virtue  of  his  humor  alone. 
The  jokes  of  Aristophanes  uere  excruciating- 
ly funny  in  their  day,  but  if  our  appreciation 
of  this  old  Attic  comedy  depended  on  its 
power  to  keep  us  laughing  now,  the  shelves 
whereon  it  reposes  would  be  even  dustier 
than  they  are.  Mark  Twain  holds  his  place 
because  he  has  thought,  deeply  and  seriously, 
about  mankind  and  its  needs.  This  thought 
has  been  colored,  of  course,  by  his  own  situ- 
ation and  experiences.  Once,  when  he  was 
young,  and  the  prizes  of  life  were  fresh  and 
sweet,  and  the  road  from  success  to  success 
stretched  invitingly  ahead,  and  the  Great 
Divide  seemed  a  long  way  off,  his  feelings 
were  optimistic.  He  looked  on  the  bright 
side  of  everything.  If  everything  was  not 
for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
things  were  at  least  doing  very  well,  and 
this  was  a  pretty  good  world.  Later,  when 
bereavements  came,  and  disappointments, 
and  the  rough  edges  of  life  intruded  where 
their  touch  seemed  a  profanation,  and  fame 
seemed  to  have  less  enchantment  in  the  pos- 
sessing than  had  glowed  about  it  in  the 
winning,  and  tlie  snow  fell  upon  the  hair 
of  friends,  and  life  offered  little  more  to 
look  forward  to,  his  thoughts  became  more 
somber.  l?ut  the  character  of  his  philosophy 
has  never  changed.  From  the  first  to  the 
last  he  has  fought  the  good  fight.  Whether 
he  has  fought  in  the  buoyant  certainty  of 
victory  or  in  the  resigned  expectation  of  de- 
feat, he  ha:5  always  been  on   the  same  side. 


He  has  always  tried  to  lighten  the  world's 
ills,  to  abolish  injustices,  and  to  help  the  vic- 
tims of  oppression,  whether  the  oppressor 
be  an  American  boss,  a  Russian  Czar  or  a 
Belgian  rubber-trading  King.  Nobody  ever 
needs  to  ask  where  he  stands.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  a  wrong  has  been  committed 
to  know  that  he  is  against  it.  The  sufferer 
may   be   an   American   negro,    an    Indian,   a 


MR.   riNrn's  Titim  Ti:  td   ••  a   mastku  ok  his   art." 

'■  Sir.  I  honor  myself  hy  drinking  your  licaltli. 
Long  life  to  you — and  liappincss — and  porpotual 
youth  :  " 

Krom   Punch    (London),    .Iiini»   'Zfi,    1!mi7. 

Chinaman,  a  Filipino,  or  a  Congo  savage, — 
he  will  find  a  defender  in  Mark  1  Wain. 
And  with  all  that  there  is  charity  for  the 
oppressor,  too,  unless  he  has  sinned  against 
the  light.  The  s\mpathy  with  the  slave  in 
Huckleberry  Finn  "  was  no  more  perfect 
than  the  sympathy  with  the  slave-holder  who 
suffered  from  the  same  system.  That  is  why 
the  world  is  learning  to  call  Mark  Twain 
something  more  than  "  humorist." 


CHARLES   S.    MELLEN:    RAILROAD   ORGANIZER. 


BY  GEORGE   W.    BATSON. 

(Or  The  Wail  Street  Journal.  New  York.) 


A  N  incident  that  was  destined  to  have  a 
revolutionan,-  effect  on  the  transporta- 
tion lines  of  New  England  took  place  in  Con- 
cord, N.  H..  one  summer's  da\"  in  1869. 
Charles  S.  Mellen,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  fresh 
from  high  school,  was  contemplating  whether 
it  would  be  Harvard  or  Dartmouth.  He 
happened  to  meet  a  friend  who  had  just  been 
appointed  cashier  of  the  Northern  New 
Hampshire  Railroad.  This  cashier  offered 
young  Mellen  a  job.  And,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  he  denied  himself  the  Harvard  or 
Dartmouth  which  most  young  men  of  that 
day  envied,  and  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the 
new  cashier's  office  at  $25  a  month. 

Thirt}-eight  years  almost  to  a  day  are 
passed.  To-day  the  same  Mellen  is  arbiter 
of  the  transportation  destinies  of  New  Eng- 
land. His  appears  to  be  a  colossal  mission. 
It  is  not  merely  to  unify  and  harmonize  the 
transportation  lines  of  New  England  and  to 
develop  their  traffic-producing  possibilities; 
but,  having  already  raised  them  out  of  a 
position  of  subserviency,  to  establish  them  in 
a  position  of  equality  among  the  railroads 
of  the  countr>-. 

IN    THE    NORTffERN    PACIFIC. 

James  J.  Hill,  the  greatest  railroad  builder 
who  has  ever  lived,  and  the  foremost  railway 
economist  of  the  age,  was  the  master-mind  of 
the  CJreat  Northern  Railua>,  which  prac- 
tically parallels  the  Northern  Pacific  from 
.St.  Paul  to  Puget  Sound.  A  dominant  in- 
terest in  the  Northern  Pacific  was  aecjuired 
in  the  middle  '9o's  by  Mr.  Hill  and  J.  P. 
Morgan.  The  Hill-Morgan  people  s*)ught 
to  make  the  Circat  .Northern  and  Northern 
Pa(  ific  friends  instead  of  frx-s.  At  that  tini*' 
•Mr.  Morgan  was  the  foremost  figure  in  the 
financial  world.  ]\r  knew  and  thought 
highly  of  C.  S.  .Mcllrn.  It  was  not  im- 
nafural,  therrfore,  that  Morgan  shoidd  have 
virctrd  .Mellrn  for  fhr  prrsidenry  of  the 
Northern  Parifir.  Ilr  was  a  man  of  nearly 
thirty  years'  rxtKrirncr  in  the  railroad  field. 
\\r  knew  the  tranvrontinental  situation  well. 

AN   EYE  TO  RUSINF.SS. 

Now,  Mellrn  ha<l  hi*  own  conception  of 
what  the  duties  of  a  railroad  president  were. 


Regardless  of  the  Great  Northern,  he  pro- 
posed to  make  the  Northern  Pacific  jump 
from  the  start.  He  began  to  look  for  busi- 
ness and  he  found  it.  For  illustration: 
James  J.  Hill  was  the  close  friend  of  Marcus 
Daly,  the  Copper  King.  Daly  controlled  the 
great  Anaconda  mine  of  Butte.  The  Ana- 
conda smelter  was  over  in  Anaconda.  The 
enormous  business  controlled  by  the  great 
Daly  properties  went,  of  course,  to  their 
friend,  J.  J.  Hill,  and  his  Great  Northern 
road.  Mellen  decided  to  get  some  of  this 
business.  It  was  a  prize  worth  going  for. 
The  Union  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific 
jointly  owned  the  Stewart'  road  from  Butte 
to  Anaconda.  Mellen  bought  out  the  Union 
Pacific's  interest  in  the  Montana  Union  Rail- 
way, which  controlled  this  Stewart  branch. 
Nobody  knew  wh\ .  Most  of  the  business 
between  Butte  and  Anaconda  was  con- 
trolled by  Marcus  Daly  and  went  to  his  own 
road,  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific.  Daly 
hated  the  Northern  Pacific.  In  his  estima- 
tion nothing  was  too  bad  to  say  about  it. 
One  da\  Mellen  went  to  Daly  and  offered 
to  lease  him  this  Stewart  line  between  Butte 
and  Anaconda.  He  pointed  out  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  would  give  Daly  complete 
control  of  transportation  between  Butte  and 
Anaconda.  Daly  was  much  surprised  at  the 
offer,  but  quickly  said  yes.  Nobody  saw 
where  Mellen  gained  aii_\  thing;  but  the  fact 
was  that  Daly  wanted  that  road.  He  began 
to  think  pretty  well  of  Mellen.  PossibI\  the 
Northern  Pacific,  after  all,  was  not  such  a 
ba«l  road.     Progress  was  being  made. 

TMI-.    NORTH  FR>;    I*  \CniC    lil.dlNS  TO  JUMP. 

Daly  had  a  4(),fKH)-acre  place  and  race- 
track up  in  Hamiltf)n,  .Mont.  A  Wnv  hotel 
was  there,  the  Ravalli,  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment place  for  Montana  p<'oplc.  The  train 
service  between  Ijaniillon  atnl  Miitte  was 
poor.  One  da\  Mellen  ordered  .1  new  train 
service  between  these  points.  He  had  the 
cars  painted  green  and  on  the  side  of  each, 
in  great  copper  colored  letters,  the  words 
"  CoppKR  CiTV  LiMITl  I)."  They  were  Mar- 
CU1  Daly's  ra«  ing  (olors.  The  did  man  was 
greatly  pleased.  .Mellen  betanie  a  prince  of 
VfKH\   friluws.     If  was  not  long  before  the 
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enormous  business  of  the  Anaconda  became 
diverted  from  the  Great  Northern  to  the 
Northern  Pacific.  J.  j.  Hill  was  furious. 
He  had  not  reckoned  on  this.  Thenceforth 
it  became  a  battle  royal  between  Hill  and 
Mcllen.  Mellen's  eternal  propensity  for 
fixiiifi  up  his  connections  bcfian  at  once.  He 
plunged  rijjht  in  and  began  to  look  for  busi- 
ness on  every  side.  He  bought  roads  right 
and  left.  He  bought  the  Seattle  &  Inter- 
national, running  from  Seattle  to  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Spokane  Falls  &  Northern, 
both  largely  in  Great  Northern  territory. 
Hill  called  it  an  unfriendly  act.  He  did  not 
figure  on  this  sort  of  thing.  Moreo\er,  the 
Northern  Pacific  began  to  grow  at  a  terrific 
rate. 

HE   LEAVES   THE   NORTHERN    PACIFIC. 

The  Hill  influence  in  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, however,  w  as  increased.  The  Northern 
Securities  Company  was  formed  to  hold  the 
Burlington,  Northern  Pacific,  arid  (jreat 
Northern.  Hill  was  made  president  of  the 
whole.  Mellen's  days  as  president  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  were  numbered.  In  fact, 
he  would  have  gone  to  the  New  Haven  in 
1900,  when  Charles  P.  Clark  resigned,  but 
C.  H.  Coster,  the  most  brilliant  lieutenant  J. 
P.  Morgan  ever  had,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
men  that  ever  appeared  in  Wall  Street,  said : 
"  No.  The  Northern  Paci'ic  is  growing  too 
fast  under  the  Mellen  spur.  The  New- 
Haven  cannot  have  him." 

The  Northern  Pacific  situation,  however, 
finally  became  intolerable  to  Mellen.  He 
must  have  seen  that  he  had  no  future  there. 
Mr,  Hill  was  to  rule  the  Northwest.  Some 
men  who  had  Mr.  Hill's  ear  were  not  over- 
fond  of  Mellen.  He  resigned  the  presi- 
dency. Under  his  rule  the  Northern  Pacific 
expanded  as  few  roads  have  expanded  before 
or  since, — but  to  just  what  extent  these 
figures  will  give  an  idea: 

NOUTHERN    rACII-IC    K.M(XIN<;S. 


1 !»(»:?. 

Gross    $40.1  I -.MO.-. 

Net    L'U.llo.oi  1 


Per  cent. 

•lS!t7.      IncrcHsi'. 

SlT.itLMt.ono  l.M! 

ri.7;u.ooo        i.':.*.s 


•  Estlmiilcd. 

"l  MUST  GET  MELLEN  OR  HE  WILL  GET  ME." 

In  1892,  when  Mellen  was  general  man- 
ager of  the  New  Kngland  Railroad,  he  per- 
formed his  duties  in  his  usual  aggressive  man- 
ner. Charles  P.  Clark,  president  of  the  New- 
Haven,  began  to  get  scared.  He  liked  nor 
such  activity  in  his  environment.  A  friend 
of  Mr.  Clark  tells  me  that  President  Clark 


said  to  him  one  day:  "It's  no  use.  If  I 
don't  get  Mellen  he  will  get  me!  "  It  was 
not  long  before  Mellen  was  made  second 
vice-president  ot  the  New  Haven  road.  The 
years  rolled  on.  Charles  P.  Clark  resigned. 
Immediatel\  after  Mellen's  resignation  from 
the  Northern  Pacific  he  was  made  president 
of  the  New  Haven.  The  New  Kngland  in 
w  hich  he  was  born  and  in  which  he  received 
nnich  of  his  railroad  training  seemed  to  have 
an  irresistible  call  upon  his  services. 

When  Mellen  took  the  presidency  of  the 
New-  Haven  road  in  the  fall  of  1903  he 
tackled  the  hardest  proposition  in  his  career. 
At  that  time  it  was  in  a  state  of  quasi- 
demoralization.  Its  operating  account  had 
reached  enormous  figures.  Few  men  knew 
how  weak  its  position  really  was.  There 
was  great  discontent  among  its  employees. 
It  was  known  as  the  most  hated  transporta- 
tion monopoly  in  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, one  by  one  the  railroads  of  New 
Kngland  had  fast  been  slipping  from  New 
Kngland's  hands.  The  Boston  &  Albany 
had  gone  to  the  New-  "York  Central  and  the 
V'anderbilts  had  acquired  a  strong  voice  in 
the  Boston  &  Maine.  The  shadow  of  the 
mighty  Pennsylvania,  under  the  able  adminis- 
tration of  Alexander  J.  Cassatt,  w-as  fast  en- 
veloping the  New  Haven.  Mr.  Cassatt  wai 
elected  to  the  New  Haven  directorate.  His 
road  had  acquired  20,000  shares  of  New- 
Haven  stock.  People  said  that  the  days  of 
the  New  Haven  as  an  independent  road  were 
numbered. 

CHANGIXG    A     RAILROAD    MAP. 

But  a  man  of  ilogged  determination  and 
great  experience  in  the  railroad  field  had 
taken  command.  He  threw  off  his  coat  and 
went  to  work.  Less  than  four  \ears  have 
passed.  In  that  short  time  the  shadow  of  the 
mighty  Pennsylvania  has  fadeil  into  the  dis- 
tance. The  \'anderbilts  have  relinquished 
their  grasp  on  the  Boston  &  Maine.  The 
Boston  &  .Alban\  bids  fair  again  to  become  a 
New-  Kngland  road.  One  by  one  the  out- 
siders have  been  pushed  back.  In  this  brief 
period  the  change  in  the  railroad  map  of 
New-  Knglanil  has  been  complete! 

The  decadent  New  Haven  of  four  years 
ago,  which  operated  but  2000  miles  of  rail 
lines  and  earned  about  $SO.ooo,cxx)  gross 
and  a  surplus  of  $4,(.k)0,0(X')  a  year,  to-da\ 
absolutely  dominates  6600  miles  of  rail  lines 
in  New  Kngland  and  its  vicinity,  and  hun- 
dreils  of  miles  of  water  routes  besides.  It  is 
earning  something  like  $iso,ooo,ooo  gross 


PRESIDHNT   CHARl.RS  S.    MF-LI.F:N,    OF  THI-    Ni;\V    HAVRN    SYSTKM. 

fMr.  Mdlm  wa«  born  at  I-owcll.  Mass.,  on  AiiKUst  i6,  iHpi.  Hi-  hcnaii  liis  railroad  serv- 
ice (tn  Sr|«tcinl>cr  2J.  |W>;,  as  a  cirrk  in  tlic  cashier's  office  nf  the  Norllicrn  \rw  llaMi|>sliirf 
Railroad      !'  "     '       "       '  n    Sew   ]\:tv  and    the    Northern    Vermont    r.iilroads    in 

vari'>'i*   '-'<  .■'/),    when    !.•  r  assistant   lo  t!ie  tnatiaxer  <<i   the    Huston 

tt    I  llr    tosr    \'i   Ik-    K<*i><^'^al    suprrintcndriit  nf  lha»  road       In   iXHK  lie  went  In  the  I'ninn 

I'a<  'III    .1      :"  ii'-ral    jiurrhasitiK    a^rnt.    thr    next    year    IwroiniriK    Kctieral    traftir    inanaKer, 

which  I    for    fonr    years      Me   then   retnrtied    to    N'ew    Hnxland    as   neneral    nian- 

ajrer  f>i  .■  ■..«  •■■.k  &  New  Knjfland  Railroad,  but  was  s.^.n  made  seccmd  vice-president 
of  ihr  New  VorW.  New  Haven  h  Hartford  He  rrsivned  that  pisiiicm  in  iKr/i  to  become 
prc»id«lt  of  the  Northern   Pacific,  but  wi   190.5   returned  to  ihe   New   Haven,  an  its  presi<|ent.) 
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per  annum.  Its  net  income  approximates 
$35,000,000  a  year.  Figures  have  been 
trebled. 

The  New  Haven's  sphere  of  influence  has 
been  stretched  from  New  York  to  Kastport, 
Maine,  and  Vanceboro  on  the  American- 
Canadian  line.  It  has  been  extended  from 
Hoston  up  into  Quebec  and  over  to  Oswego 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  into  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  Its  marine  lines  now  traverse 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  In  a  word,  the  transpor- 
tation lines  of  New  England,  under  Mellen 
rule,  have  been  raised  from  a  position  of 
subserviency,  that  was  fast  becoming  more 
subservient  four  years  ago,  to  a-  position  of 
power  and  equality  amongst  the  railroad 
systems  of  the  United  States. 

The  methods  by  which  the  transformation 
has  been  made  are  simple.  Hard  work  has 
been  the  biggest  factor.  Mellen  has  made  no 
spectacular  plays  in  the  financial  markets  of 
the  world.  He  has  not  made  three  bonds 
grow  where  one  grew  before.  In  fact,  his 
policy  is  to  make  ifiioo  of  stock  grow  where 
$200  of  hoiuls  grew  before.  ■^' 

Mellen  at  one  time  was  auditor  of  the 
Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad.  Unexpectedly 
one  day  he  was  appointed  superintendent. 
Ihe  two  positions  are  no  more  alike  than 
cherries  and  cheese.  Mellen  had  never  been 
in  the  operating  department  of  a  railroad. 
Hut  what  did  he  do?  A  fellow  worker  of 
that  day  tells  me  that  Mellen  took  the  mar- 
ket-man's train  every  morning  at  4  o'clock 
for  his  Hoston  office.  He  woidd  go  out  into 
the  yard  and  talk  with  the  switchman  for  an 
hour.  He  would  ride  in  the  baggage  cars 
to  get  the  views  of  the  trainmen.  He  would 
return  home  on  the  1 1  o'clock  train  at  night. 
Month  after  month  he  thus  put  in  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-four. 
He  worked  as  few  men  have  worked.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  knew  something 
about  running  a  railroad. 

FACING  THE  ANTHRACITE  COMBINATION. 

Mellen's  daring  knows  no  limits.  Per- 
haps his  purchase  of  New  ^ Ork,  Ontario  .S: 
Western  was  the  most  daring  coup  he  has 
ever  made.  The  true  story  of  this  coup  has 
never  been  told.  It  illustrates  how  in  one 
department  a  position  of  great  weakness  in 
the  New  Haven  has  been  turned  to  one  of 
great  strength.. 

The  anthracite  coal  roads  charged  a  cer- 
tain price  for  coal  delivered  at  the  various 
New    England    gateways:     Campbell     Hall. 


Newburgh,  Albany,  and  other  points.  The 
price  of  coal  at  all  points  was  the  same,  ex- 
cept at  Campbell  Hall,  where  it  was  20  cents 
less.  The  Campbell  Hall  route  into  New 
England  is  \  ia  the  Central  of  New  England 
Railroad  and  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge, 
whose  condition  was  such  that  it  was  likely 
to  break  dow n  if  more  than  two  or  three  cars 
went  over  it  at  one  time.-  Mellen  bought  the 
Central  of -New  England,  which  controlled 
this  route,  and  strengthened  the  Poughkeep- 
sie Bridge.  (Quietly  and  without  display,  coal 
cars  began  to  head  for  Campbell  Hall.  The 
coal  business  via  this  route  soon  reached  very 
large  proportions.  The  coal  business  via 
other  p/wnts^  began  to  show  a  falling  of?. 
George. P.' Baer  and  others  of  the  coal  leaders 
awoke  one -morning  with  a  terrible  roar. 
"  No  "wonder,"  said  they,  "  coal  is  going 
through  Campbell  Hall.  It  is  20  cents  less 
via  that  route.""  It  was  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours  before  the  price  of  coal  via  that 
route  was  jacked  up  20  cents  a  ton.  It  looked 
as  though  Mellen  was  shut  off.  Certainly  he 
felt  the  weakness  of  his  position  in  the  face 
of  the  powerful  anthracite  comI)ination. 

He  thought  of  the  Ontario  &  Western, 
which  tapped  the  Scranton  coal  fields.  He 
learned  that  Jacob  H.  Schif?,  the  able  head 
of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  greatest  banking 
house  in  the  world,  had  control  of  the  On- 
tario locked  up  in  his  safe.  Without  con- 
svdting  an\body.  .Mellen  secured  an  option 
on  this  control.  He  went  into  conference 
w  ith  the  anthracite  leaders.  "  Gentlemen.  ' 
said  he,  "  give  the  New  England  roads  a 
contract  assuring  them  in  the  future  the 
same  proportion  of  through  rates  that  they 
are  receiving  now  and  there  will  be  no 
trouble.  That  is  all  we  want.  Our  prosper- 
ity is  in  jeopardy  so  long  as  you  can  arbi- 
trarily change  the  division  of  through  rates." 

Hut  Mellen  was  president  of  a  Podunk 
road.  What  right  had  he  to  ask  this  of  the 
great  anthracite  combination?  Surrender 
such  a  clidi  over  the  New  England  roads? 
They  chuckled  and  said,  "  Never!  "  \VaIl 
Street  heard  the  next  morning  that  the  New 
Haven  hail  bought  control  of  New  ^  ork, 
Ontario  5:  Western.  Mellen  had  exercised 
his  option,  (ieorge  F.  Baer  and  his  great 
Reading  raved ;  the  Lehigh  \'alley,  Uela- 
warc  &  Hutlson  and  the  New  ^  ork  Central 
raved ;  the  w  hole  anthracite  combination 
raved.  And  their  great  financial  affiliations 
in  Wall  Street  raved.  But  all  to  no  avail. 
I  doubt  if  more  than  one  or  two  of  Mel- 
len's directors   knew   of  this  affair   until   it 
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was  all  over.  In  a  day  the  New  Haven  was 
made  chooser  in  this  situation  instead  of 
beggar.  The  relation  between  the  Ontario 
and  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  to-day  is  like 
that  of  a  knife  poised  over  a  hog's  ham, — 
push  it  and  he  squeals. 

KINDS    OF    R.-MLRO.\D    PRESIDENTS. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  railroad  presi- 
dents, viz.:  (i)  Those  who  move  and  act, 
{2)  those  who  sit  and  think,  and  (3)  those 
who  just  sit.  Happy  it  is  for  New  England 
and  the  independence  of  her  transportation 
lines  that  the  man  who  now  holds  her 
traffic  destinies  within  his  grasp  cannot  be 
classified  under  either  of  the  latter  two  di- 
visions. 

Had  Mellen  remained  quiescent  while  the 
aggressive  Charles  W.  Morse  was  at  work,  a 
sorr}-  plight  the  New  Haven  would  be  in  to- 
day. Morse's  ambition  appears  to  have  been 
to  dominate  tne  coastwise  traffic  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  New  England  is  dependent 
to  a  high  degree  upon  her  water  transporta- 
tion. Had  Morse  accomplished  his  ambi- 
tion he  would  probably  have  cleaved  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  New  Haven  transporta- 
tion system.  But  Mellen  checkmated  Morse 
at  ever)  point.  Bilious  critics  criticised,  but 
they  did  not  know.  Mellen  would  not  per- 
mit Morse  to  put  an  iron  fence  around  his 
Sound  boats.  Neither  would  he  permit  him 
to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  coastwise 
traffic  between  Boston  and  New  York.  He 
has  beaten  .Morse  to  a  standstill.  But  in 
doing  th.i->  he  has  been  obliged  to  create  a 
powerful  commercial  navj'. 

BLVIXC   TROLLHY    LINES. 

.Mellen  early  saw  that  the  New  Haven 
would  have  to  interest  itself  in  electric 
roads.  He  well  knew  that  no  other  railroad 
had  traffic  conditions  anything  like  thcise  ai 
thf  New  Haven.  Abf)ut  half  its  earning* 
are  derived  from  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers. It  hauls  more  pa>scngcrs  per  mile 
of  road  than  any  railroad  of  importance  in 
the  United  States.  .Melltn  is  an  astute 
traffic  manager.  His  idea  uas  that  clectricitv 
must  supplant  steam  as  motive  power  for 
railroads  and  that  the  so-called  street  rail 
ways  wouhi  become  supplrmcntar>'  to  the 
trimk  line  --■''• -'is.  It  is  an  evidence  t»f 
Mrllrn's  \i,  that  it  is  daily  Iwioming 

more  evident  that  electricity  will  supplant 
steam  as  railroad  motive  power.  Various 
roads  arc  sJW-nding  and  have  sprnt  millions 
for    this    purpose     alrea«ly,    an<l     foremost 


amongst  these  is  Mellen's  New  Haven.  Un- 
der this  trolley  policy  upward  of  1400  miles 
of  trolley  road  located  in  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Massachusetts  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  New  Haven  road. 

These  purchases  have  cost  many  millions 
of  dollars,  but  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
juggle  securities.  In  fact,  wherever  possible 
the  wind  and  water  have  been  squeezed  out. 
The  New  Haven  is  asking  of  these  properties 
merely  enough  income  return  to  pay  their 
cost  price.  All  their  surplus  earnings,  which 
are  rapidly  reaching  large  proportions  and 
which  would  make  an  important  item  if 
distributed  among  the  stockholders  of  the 
New  Haven  road,  are  being  diverted  back 
into  these  trolley  properties  for  permanent 
improvements  and  betterments.  This  policy 
will  not  only  give  these  securities  an  infin- 
itely higher  value,  but  will  give  the  people 
in  the  territory  served  a  vastly  improved 
service.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  I  am  told 
by  competent  judges  that  the  trolley  invest- 
ments of  the  New  Haven  road  have  been  so 
greatly  improved,  not  only  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  surplus  earnings,  but  by  the  inaugura- 
ti(jn  of  economic  methods  of  management, 
that  they  could  be  S(jld  to-day  for  two  and 
one-half  times  their  cost  to  the  New  Haven 
road. 

WHEN'     FEAR     RULED. 

Sixty  years  ago,  when  the  New  Haven 
was  extended  to  Williamsbridge,  New  \ Ork, 

fear  "  rather  than  "  conlidencc  "  was  the 
by-word  of  its  managenient.  Therefore, 
when  the  New  Haven  might  have  obtained 
on  reasonable  terms  terminal  grounds  in 
Manhattan  Island  to  any  extent  required 
for  years  to  come,  it  elected  instead  to  make 
a  deal  with  the  \'andcrbilts'  New  V'ork  & 
Harlem  road  under  which  it  could  get  to 
New  ^  (jrk  City  over  the  Harlem  tracks  at  a 
cost  of  so  much  per  passenger  mile.  Thus 
for  r)ver  half  a  century  the  New  Ha\cii  road 
has  beefi  obliged  to  fcjllow  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  X'anderbilt  roads  as  regar«ls  New  ^ Ork 
City  terminals. 

( )w  ing  to  the  expansion  of  the  New 
Haven's  sphere  of  inlliience  and  the  general 
devclf)pment  of  business  the  New  Haven's 
passenger  traffic  has  outgrown  the  (Irand 
Central  facilities.  With  the  grailiial  unifi- 
<ation  of  the  t ransp«)rtation  lines  of  New 
England  it  will  become  imperative  for  the 
New  Haven  to  find  its  own  ternu'nals  in 
New  York.  The  management  has  not  berti 
asleep  to  this  oncoinini;  necessity.     I  um  toM 
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tliat  rlicv  have  secured  something  like  one 
and  one-halt  miles  of  continuous  water  front 
along  the  Harlem  River  and  that  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  future  terminals  of  the  New 
Haven  sjstcm  will  be  located  here.  Already 
the  New  Haven  has  made  plans  to  strengthen 
its  traffic  facilities  along  the  Harlem  River. 
It  is  just  finishing  up  twelve  miles  of  six- 
track  road.  It  u  ill  he  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  term.inal  road  in  the  world.  Two  tracks 
will  be  exclusively  for  freight,  two  exclusive- 
ly for  local  passenger  business  and  two  ex- 
clusively for  passenger  express  business! 

The  New  Haven  is  rapidly  working  to- 
waril  a  complete  electrification  of  its  main 
line  between  New  \ Ork  and  Hoston.  Al- 
ready about  $4,000,000  has  been  expended 
on  the  electrification  of  the  four-track  road 
between  New  ^'ork  and  Stamford,  Conn., 
and  it  is  expected  that  steam  motive  power 
between  these  points  will  be  completely  elim- 
inated. It  is  inevitable  that  this  electrifica- 
tion will  be  continued  over  the  four-track 
line  between  New  York  and  New  Haven. 
The  next  step  in  the  electrification  of  the 
New  Haven  will  probably  be  taken  at  the 
Boston  end,  between  Providence  and  Boston. 

MELLEX'S   PROBLEMS. 

Mellen  has  been  working  toward  one  goal, 
— the  unification  of  the  railroads  of  New 
England.  He  has  never  had  time  until  re- 
cently to  give  to  the  matter  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Hoston  &  Maine.  He  must  have 
known  that  the  control  of  this  road  would 
eventually  pass  to  some  other  interest:  and 
he  therefore  kept  a  weather  eye  on  it.  Last 
February  he  learned  that  the  hour  of  the 
passing  of  the  B.  &  M.  was  at  hand.  He 
knew  it  would  be  a  staggering  blow  for  the 
New  Haven  and  his  plans  if  somebody  else 
got  it.  He  acted  quickly  and  secured  an  op- 
tion on  the  shares  of  the  leading  stockholders 
of  the  B.  (Sc  M.  To-day  the  New  Haven 
directly  owns  nearly  40  per  cent,  and  can 
Influence  the  voting  of  66  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Road,  l^hc 
complete  merger  of  these  lines  will  probably 
be  consummated  within  a  year  or  two.  It  is 
one  of  those  accjuisitions  of  a  connecting  line 
which  President  Roosevelt  in  his  speech  in 
Indianapolis  on  May  30  called  desirable. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
Harriman  report  the  other  day  said:  "  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  to  facilitate  the 
consolidation  of  connecting  lines." 

I  have  outlined  the  methods  by  which  the 
new    New    Haven   svstem   has  been   created. 


Mellen  delights  in  seeing  his  transportation 
lines  in  first-class  shape.  The  New  Haven 
proper  has  been  practically  rebuilt  in  the 
past  four  years.  He  has  spent  $160,000,000 
in  this  time  for  improvements,  betterments, 
additions,  and  acquisitions.  Mellen  has  con- 
siderable rounding  out  to  do  on  his  system. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Bangor  &  Aroos- 
took and  the  Boston  &  Albany  will  pass  to 
his  control.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
were  to  step  across  the  Hudson  and  acquire 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  anthracite  roads.  That  he  can  have  it 
if  he  wants  it  there  can  be  little  question. 
But  these  matters  will  depend  on  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  conditions  prevailing  dur- 
ing  the   next   year   or   two. 

The  real  live  problems  before  Mellen  are: 

( 1 )  To  merge  into  one  organization  the 
rail  lines  under  the  New  Haven's  control, 
just  as  the  New  Haven  and  New  England 
and  Old  Colony  and  others  have  already  been 
merged. 

(2)  Further  to  develop  and  supplement 
his  trolley  lines  and  to  bring  them  under  one 
smooth-running  organization. 

(3)  To  modernize  the  railroads  of  Maine. 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  part  of 
Massachusetts;  to  develop  the  traffic  possibil- 
ities of  this  territory  as  the  territor\-  of  the 
New-  Haven  has  been  developed ;  to  reduce 
passenger  and  freight  rates  in  this  territory- 
as  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  of  the  New- 
Haven  have  been  reduced;  and  to  give  to  all 
New  England,  as  far  as  possible,  a  railroad 
service  such  as  part  of  it  now  enjoys. 

(4)  To  strengthen  that  it  may  endure 
after  he  has  gone  that  position  of  equality 
and  independence  for  the- railroads  of  New- 
England  w  hich  has  been  created  by  his  labor. 

THEODORE    ROOSEVEI.t's    FRIEM). 

Ihese  are  problems  which  Mr.  Mellen 
can  solve.  He  is  performing  a  great  public 
service  which  is  needed.  That  is  why  he 
must  win.  Moreover  he  does  not  work  in 
the  dark.  He  indeed  knows  the  meaning  of 
corporate  publicity.  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1904. 
quoted  several  hundred  words  from  a  speech 
of  Mellen  then  recently  made  to  his  em- 
ployees. "  AVords  of  sound  common  sense," 
said  President  Roosevelt.  A  few  of  the 
words  so  quoted  were : 

To  my  mind,  the  day  has  Ronc  hv  when  a  cor- 
poration ran  he  handled  successfully  in  defiance 
of  the  public  will,  even  thonph  that  will  he  un- 
reasonable  and   wrong.      A   jiublic  may   be  led. 
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but  not  driven,  and  1  prefer  to  go  with  it  and 
shape  or  modify,  in  a  measure,  its  opinion, 
rather  than  be  swept  from  my  bearings  with  loss 
to  myself  and  the  interests  in  my  charge. 

Violent  prejudice  exists  toward  corporate  ac- 
tivity and  capita!  to-day,  much  of  it  founded  in 
reason,  more  in  a])prehcnsion,  and  a  lar^e  meas- 
ure is  due  to  the  i)crsonal  traits  of  arbitrary,  un- 
reasonable, incompetent,  and  offensive  men  in 
positions  of  authority. 

If  corporations  are  to  continue  to  do  the 
world's  work,  as  they  are  best  fitted  to,  those 
qualities  in  their  representatives  that  have  re- 
sulted in  the  ])rese-it  prejudice  aj^ainst  them 
must  be  relegated  to  the  background.  They 
must  come  out  into  the  open  and  see  and  be 
seen.  They  must  take  the  public  into  their  con- 
fidence and  ask  for  what  they  want,  and  no 
more,  and  be  prei)arcd  to  explain  satisfactorily 
what  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  public  if  they 
are  given  their  desires,  for  they  are  jiermitted  to 
exist  not  that  they  may  make  money  solely,  but 
that  they  may  effectively  serve  those  from  whom 
they  derive  their  powers. 

Publicity,  and  not  secrecy,  will  win  hereafter, 
and  laws  be  construed  by  their  intent  and  not 
by  their  letters,  otherwise  public  utilities  will  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  public  which  created 
them. 

Prophetic  words  these!  And  yet  when 
they  were  uttered  great  financiers  jeered 
them.  To-day  none  is  too  great  to  do  them 
reverence ! 

MELLEN  THE  MAN. 

There  is  the  Mcllcn  of  business  and  the 
Mellen  of  friendship  and  home.  If  you 
would  meet  the  McUen  of  business,  go  to 
him  in  his  oflRce.  If  a  stranger,  you  will 
think  perhaps  that  you  have  found  the  North 
Pole;  the  man  himself  will  appear  so  digni- 
fied and  cold.  Yet  this  coldness  is  analogous 
to  the  grufifness  of  E.  H.  Harriman  and  the 
positive  fierceness  which  is  likely  to  meet  the 
stranger  usliercd  into  the  presence  of  J.  P. 
Morgan.  Like  the  gruffness  and  fierceness 
of  these  men.  the  coldness  of  McUen  is  noth- 
ing but  a  thin  veneer  clinging  around  a 
wealth  of  sentiment  that  can  be  found  only 
in  great  men. 

But  the  Mellen  of  home  and  friendship, — 
you  will  find  him  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter. I  am  told  that  if  >i)u  will  go  to  Stock- 
bridge,  his  sunuiier  liome,  \()u  will  stand  a 
fair  chance  of  finding  him  romping  around 
the  lawn  in  his  shirt  sleeves  or  kicking  a  foot- 
ball for  the  amusement  of  some  of  his  five 
children.  He  is  not  a  "  society  man  "  in  the 
loose  sense  of  that  term,  and  as  to  his  private 
character  it  has  always  been  above  reproach. 


President  Mellen  of  the  New  Haven  road 
is  not  a  man  of  wealth,  but  he  is  as  surely 
the  ruler  of  his  railway  empire  as  is  the  rail- 
road magnate  who  rules  by  the  proxies  of 
himself  and  his  little  coterie  of  wealthy 
friends.  And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  by 
following  certain  codes  of  railway  ethics  he 
might  have  owned  a  railroad. 

The  New  Haven  and  the  Boston  &  Maine 
together  have  about  22,000  shareholders. 
The  New  Ha\en  itself  has  nearly  15,000 
shareholders  and  about  900,000  shares,  or  an 
average  of  sixty  shares  to  each  holder.  There 
is  no  concentrated  stock  ownership  in  this 
property  and  it  is  ruled  by  no  one  or  two  or 
three  financial  groups.  \'et  with  the  regu- 
larity of  clockwork  the  proxies  go  to  the 
president's  office  with  supreme  confidence 
just  as  fast  as  voting  time  comes  around. 

The  If'all  Street  Journal  recently  said  of 
Mellen: 

His  enemies  say  that  he  is  a  much  over-rated 
man.  His  closest  friends  say  that  he  is  the 
foremost  railroad  man  of  his  time.  Rut  a  man 
cannot  be  jud'j;ed  by  his  enemies  or  his  friends. 
'Jhe  disinterested  public  will  concede  that  he  is 
a  man  of  tremendous  force  and  ability  and 
ranks  among  the  greatest  railroad  captains  of 
the  time. 

The  shining  characteristics  of  this  man 
who  has  achieved  so  much  and  achieved  it  so 
well  are:  Energy,  aggressiveness,  confidence 
and  determination.  It  is  a  pecidiar  combi- 
nation. It  was  inevitable  that  this  combina- 
tion should  form  the  club  of  a  conqueror.  He 
has  the  determination  which  becomes  more 
determined  w  hen  it  is  crossed  and  the  energy 
that  is  stimulated  by  ceaseless  labor.  He  has 
the  aggressiveness  which  works  best  imder 
opposition  and  the  confidence  which  has 
never  known  defeat. 

Like  that  little  coterie  of  men  who  earl\ 
lighted  the  paths  along  which  the  develop- 
ment of  our  American  transportation  lines 
has  proceeded, — James  J.  Hill,  CoUis  P. 
Huntingdon,  Commodore  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt,  and  Lord  Strathcona, — the  president  of 
the  New  Haven  has  that  personality  which 
rules. 

Mr.  Mellen  is,  comparatively  speaking,  still 
a  young  man.  being  but  fifty-six  years  of  age. 
In  the  normal  course  of  events  he  should  be 
gooil  for  at  least  another  decade  of  activity. 
It  is  that  very  decade  in  the  lives  of  great 
railroad  captains  in  which  they  have  accom- 
plished most. 
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RAILROADS  AND  RAILROAD  BUILDING  IN 

SOUTH     AMERICA. 

BY   LEWIS    R.    FREEMAN. 


ALTHOUGH  to  the  North-American 
exponents  of  that  project  there  has 
seemed  a  discouraging  lack  of  interest  in  ths 
Pan-American  Railway  scheme  on  the  part  of 
South-American  railroad  men,  there  has  real- 
ly been  no  cessation  of  the  activity  of  the  lat- 
ter in  pushing  development  in  their  more 
immediate  spheres. 

"  Let  us  build  the  lines  the  country  needs," 
they  say;  "  and  don't  ask  us  to  go  out  of  our 
way  to  further  a  scheme  which,  however 
practicable  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view,  would  not  pay  us  dividends  in  thi^ 
century,  and,  possibly,  not  in  the  next.  We 
concede  that  we  might  benefit  indirectly 
through  the  increased  stability  of  government 
that  would  follow  the  building  of  an  inter- 
continental line,  but  that  benefit  is  too  remote 
to  interest  us  at  a  time  when  we  have  ample 
opportunit)'  for  expending  all  our  available 
funds  in  the  construction  of  lines  that  wiil 
yield  returns  from  the  day  they  are  opened." 
So  it  happens  that,  while  there  has  never 
been  sf>  much  activity  in  railway  construction 
in  South  .America  as  at  the  present  moment, 
almmt  without  exception  the  new  lines  are 
following  the  parallels  rather  than  the  merid- 
ians, running  east  and  west  rather  than  north 
and  south.  Thus,  in  central  and  southern 
Chile  three  lines  arc  already  being  built,  and 
another  is  projrrtrd,  to  nit  the  Oiriiillrra  of 
the  Andes, — as  yet  uncrossed  l;y  r.'iiis, — and 
connect  with  an  equal  number  of  line^  from 
HvirrnA  Ayrrs  and  Mahia  Blanra  that  are 
Iwing  rnp'MIv  rxfrndrd  westward  arrf><s»  the 
great   Ar^jrnfine  pampa. 


In  northern  Chile  and  southern  Peru  two 
roads  already  completed  into  Bolivia,  as  well 
as  one  under  construction,  u  ill  become  part 
of  a  tjanscontinental  system  when  the  Argen- 
tine Government  line  to  Jujuy,  now  rapidly 
nearing  the  Bolivian  town  of  Tupiza,  is  con- 
nected, 125  miles  farther  on,  with  the  Chil- 
ean line  from  Antofogasta  to  La  Paz. 

In  central  Peru  the  wonderful  American- 
built  Oroya  railroad,  running  from  Callao 
and  Lima  across  the  first  range  of  the  Andes 
to  the  rich  valley  from  which  it  takes. its 
name,  is  being  pushed  on  through  the  second 
range  to  the  upper  waters  of  tlie  Rio  Ucayli, 
tlie  deep  southern  branch  of  the  Amazon, 
while,  in  northern  Peru,  the  road  from  the 
port  of  Pacasmavo  througli  the  mountains  to 
Cajamarca  is  in  process  of  extension  to  th'j 
Rio  .Maranon,  the  principal  western  tribu- 
tary of  the  great   Brazihan  river. 

In  Ecuador,  the  road  from  the  river  port 
of  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  the  capital,  is  nearing 
completion,  and  surveys  have  already  been 
made  in  view  of  its  projected  extension  to  thi* 
navigable  waters  of  the  Japura,  still  anothei 
tributary  of  the  Amazon.  From  the  north 
Ecuadorian  port  of  Manta  a  road  is  also  pro- 
jected to  open  up  an  extremely  rich  rubber, 
coffee,  and  cacao  <lisrrict  in  the  near  interior. 

Colombia,  mf)st  backward  of  all  the  South- 
American  countries  in  tlie  matter  of  raiIroa<ls, 
is  estimating  on  a  plan  by  which  the  short 
line  running  back  from  her  western  port  of 
Buenaventura  way  be  carried  on  through  thr 
mountains  to  B<igf)f;i,  fhr  consummation  of 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  km.  Ii   rliat 
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coast  for  some  distance 
in  cither  direction  from 
Georgetown,  sees  noth- 
ing ahead  to  warrant 
a  further  outlay  of 
capital.  In  Dutch 
Guiana,  a  short  freight 
line  building  back 
from  Surinam  is  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill 
for  lack  of  funds,  and 
in  French  Guiana  the 
scattered  mining  camps 
of  the  interior  are  am- 
ply served  by  the  river 
boats. 

Very  little,  indeed 
scarcely  any,  railway 
work  is  being  done  in 
the  tropical  part  of 
Brazil,  north  of  the 
Amazon,  At  Manaos, 
capital  in  a  day  or  two  by  rail,  instead  of  the  a  thousand  miles  up  that  river  from  its 
fortnight,  more  or  less,  at  present  necessary  mouth,  an  American  contractor,  who  was 
by  the  Magdalena  River  route.  The  con-  prominent  in  bviilding  Sir  William  Van 
struction  of  such  a  line,  while  sure  to  be  Home's  Cuban  railroad,  has  just  landed  the 
enormously  expensive,  is  believed  to  be  per-  first  of  his  construction  gangs  to  commence 
fectly  practicable.  work  on  a  short  line  to  serve  this  most  im- 

The  northeastern  coast  of  the  continent,  portant  of  the  world's  rubber  districts.  Some 
partly  for  political  and  partly  for  commercial  work  is  also  being  done  on  branches  and  ex- 
reasons,  shows  no  sign  of  the  activity  in  rail-  tensions  to  the  antiquated  roads  out  of  Per- 
way  building  so  noticeable  on  the  western  nambuco  and  Bahia,  and  on  the  principal 
coast.  In  Venezuela,  the  balance-sheets  of  line  of  the  country  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
the  F.nglish  line  from  La  Guayra  to  Caracas  Sao  Paulo.  Both  of  these  latter  cities,  how- 
shows  a  lesser  volume 
of  business  for  the  year 
igo6  than  was  the 
average  during  the 
'8o's  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, when  the  line 
was  in  sharp  competi- 
tion with  the  old  pack- 
trains,  while  the  Ger- 
man line,  running  west- 
ward  from  Caracas  to 
X'alencia,  has  had  its 
hands  too  full  keeping 
what  road  it  has  in  re- 
pair from  washouts  and 
landslides,  to  consider 
the  question  of  new 
traik;ige. 

British  (luiana  i  s 
sharing  the  dullness  of 
the  rest  of  F'.ngland's 
Caribbean  possessions, 
and  the  Demerara  Kail-  j^tatio.n  ok  the  >ai)  fAii.o  kailkdad  at  s.\o  hallo.    i.k\/k 

road,      paralleling      the  crho  flnosi  station  on  tin-  rontlnont.  I>«<aiitirull.v  sitnatetl.  facing  a  park.) 
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ever,  have  suffered  heavily  from  the  low 
price  of  coffee,  and  there  is  little  money  avail- 
able for  any  class  of  development. 

In  temperate  Brazil,  in  the  rich  and  pro>- 
perous  states  of  Santa  Catherina  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  it  is  probable  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  large  and  industrious  Ger- 
man population  will  necessitate  a  steady  ex- 
tension of  the  several  lines  now  building.  It 
is  one  of  these  lines  that  will  form  the  east- 
ern section  of  what  will  be,  for  the  present 
ccntur)'  at  least,  the  most  nortfiern  of  the 
South-American     transcontinental     railroads. 

According  to  the  present  plans,  a  road 
starting  either  from  Santos,  the  great  coffee- 
shipping  p<jrt,  or  Paranagua,  on  the  bav  of 
that  name,  will  be  run  across  the  s^iuthern 
Panhandle  of  Brazil  into  Paraguay,  connect- 
ing at  Villa  Rica  with  the  line  to  Asuncion. 
Vrom  here  the  road  will  be  run  along  the 
low  flats  of  the  Rio  Pilcomayo  to  the  Bo- 
livian town  of  Tarija,  a  distance  of  500 
miles,  in  almfist  a  straight  line.  Prom 
Tarija  one  branch  will  run  west  to  connect 
with  the  Argentine  line  at  Tiipiza,  while 
another  will  wind  northwest  across  the  table- 
land* to  La  Paz.  This  line  will  be  of  great 
bCTiefit  to  Bolivia  in  giving  her  an  outlet  to 
the  Atlantic. 

In  »pitc  of  unv>ttle(l  political  conditions  in 
Uruguay,  railroad  work  i«  going  on  in  cver>' 
quarter  of  that  marvrIou*ly  fertile  little 
countr>-,  mmt  of  the  roadn,  old  and  new, 
being  owned  or  controlled  by  the  ably  man- 
agrd  Central  I'rnguay.  Linen  are  in  opera- 
tion  to  Colonia.   opp^»*itr   tiuenm  Ayren  on 


the  Plate ;  to  the  Rio  L  ruji;uay,  on  the  Ar- 
gentine or  western  boundary :  to  and  across 
the  northern  boundary  into  Brazil ;  and  to 
points  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Most  of  the 
new  construction  is  taking  the  form  of  feeders 
to  these  main  lines. 

ARGENTIXa's     UI>-rO-DATE    TRAXSPORTATIOX 
SYSTEM. 

To  outline  any  but  the  most  salient  fea- 
tures of  recent  construction  In  Arecntina 
would  be  impossible  in  this  brief  article.  The 
total  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of  that 
country  foots  up  to  nearly  $750,000,000. 
There  are  something  like  15,000  miles  of 
line  in  operation,  over  which  were  carried,  in 
the  year  1906,  30,000,000  tons  of  freight,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  passengers,  tin- 
gross  receipts  amounting  to  almost  $75.cxx),- 
cxx).  There  are  abf)ut  twenty-five  separate 
companies,  mostly  Knglish,  and  no  one  of 
them  but  is  extending  it>  lines  as  fast  as  its 
capital  will  permit.  The  whole  r)f  tln'  great 
pampa, — ^the  Mississippi  Valley  of  South 
America, — i^  fairly  gridironed  with  the  rails 
that  have  been  lai<l  across  it  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  transportation  facilities  keep  pace 
with  increasing  production,  while  the  begin- 
ning of  new  evtensions,  toward  the  nortliern 
and  western  frrtntiers,  as  well  as  the  length- 
ening of  old  OHM,  goes  on  steadily  year  by 
year. 

Argentina  i»  the  (Jiily  country  in  South 
America  where  the  railroad,  as  in  the  I'nited 
State*,  has  assumed  a  definite  characfr,  and 
where  also,   as   hrre,   the  best   brains  of   (he 
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country  are  employed  in  its  manajit'nu'ri«^. 
\'hc  Arjientine  railway  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, and  the  Arj^entine  railway  man  in  ail 
his  cliaracteristics,  stand  about  midway  be- 
tween those  of  En}:land  and  America.  Some 
American  rails  have  been  laid  in  Arj^entini:, 
and  a  small  amount  of  ancient  American  roll- 
ing stock  is  occasionally  to  be  seen,  but  noth- 
ing; new  of  any  description.  Tiiis  is  part'.\ 
due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  bujers  are  British  and 
that  freifihts  from  England  are  more  favor- 
able than  from  the  United  States,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  efforts  to  introduce  ou.- 
goods  have  been  very  spasmodic  at  the  best. 
l"he  bulk  of  Argentine  rolling  stock  is  o."^ 
American  pattern  and  English  manufacture. 
Several  of  the  roads  have  had  orders  waiting 
for  Pullmans  for  some  time,  but  as  yet, 
though  a  number  of  these  cars  are  in  use  in 
Chile,  none  is  to  be  seen  east  of  the  Ande^. 
Practically  all  of  the  passenger-car  seats, 
however,  both  in  Argentina  and  the  other 
South-American  countries,  are  from  the 
States. 

The  Argentine  railway  man  is  a  good  deal 
more  American  in  his  theory  than  in  his  prac- 
tice. This  is  because  ever\  thing  he  does  ha;; 
to  be  passed  on  b^-  a  ponderous,  slow-moving 
London  board,  many  of  whose  members,  to- 
gether with  their  ideas  on  railroading,  are 
likely  to  date  back  pretty  well  into  t!\e  first 
half  of  the  last  century.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  it  is  not  permitted  to  mention  to  an 
Argentine  railway  official  out  of  business 
hours  it  is  the  "  London  Hoard."  The  lat- 
ter, however,  answers  admirably  the  purpo^e 
of  a  "  balance-w  heel,"  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  existence  of  similar  institution ^ 
in  America  would  have  done  yc^iman  service 
in  checking  the  flights  some  of  our  own  road> 
l.avc  <:one  on. 


ONE     mMiHKn     AN'll      SEVENTV-KIVE     MILES     OF 
STRAIC.HT   TRACK    ON   THE  ARC.ENTINA   PAMTA. 


With  the  exception  of  Senor  Villalonga, 
the  able  president  of  the  Cireat  Western,  who 
is  an  Argentine),  all  of  the  prominent  railway 
men, — E.  C.  Harrows  and  T.  C.  Gregory  of 
the  Southern,  C.  W.  Hayne  and  F.  L.  Hud- 
son of  the  Central  L  ruguay,  Messrs. 
(ioodge  and  Simpson,  respectively  of  the 
Huenos  Ayres  &  Pacific  and  the  Fcrrocarril 
Oeste,  and  many  others, — though  EngliMi 
born,  learned  all  (jf  their  railroading  in  Soutii 
America.  They  are  extremely  hard  workers 
a-;  a  class,  but  readily  accessible  at  all  hours. 
There  is  little  of  the  "  insularity  "  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  English  railway  man  at 
home  about  them,  and  they  all  evince  par- 
ticular interest  in  matters  pertaining  to 
American  railway  progress,  upon  which  thev 
keep  remarkably  well  informed.  An  impres- 
sion that  one  cannot  help  carrying  away  from 
a  talk  on  railway  affairs  with  an\  one  of 
them  is  that,  if  the  London  boards  would 
relax  a  bit,  and  the  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  meet  them  half  way,  they 
would  like  to  make  Argentine  roads  a  good 
deal  more  American  than  they  are  at 
present. 

In  addition  to  all  the  important  officials  in 
everv  department,  most  of  the  clerical  stalls 
of  the  Argentine  roads  are  also  English ;  out- 
side of  these,  however,  practically  all  em- 
ploNcesof  all  classes, — station-agents,  telegra- 
phers, machinists,  conductors,  brakemen,  fire- 
men, engineers,  and  all  unskilled  hands, — are 
cither  natives  of  the  countr\  or  Italian. 
There  arc  still  a  few  English  firemen  and 
drivers  employed,  but  no  more  are  being 
brought  out,  and,  eventually, — when  th^- 
present  Hritish  incumbents  have  been  pro- 
moted or  discharged. — all  hands  on  the  loco- 
motives will  be  Latins. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  native  than  Hritish  engi- 
neers employed,  the  records  show  that  ther- 
have  been  fewer  accidents  to  trains  driven  by 
the  former  than  the  latter.  The  fact  thar 
the  men  brought  out  from  England  have 
proved  rather  less  sober  and  reliable  than  at 
home  mav  have  something  to  do  with  this 
show  ing,  but  the  principal  reason  advanced 
is  the  real  superiority  of  the  Argentines  at 
that  class  »)f  work.  During  six  months  spent 
in  Argentina,  covering  all  of  a  harvest  season, 
in  which  every  kind  of  car  and  engine  in  the 
land  was  in  commission  to  help  handle  a 
record-breaking  harvest,  I  do  not  recall  hear- 
ing cf  a  single  train-w  reck  that  was  attended 
with  fatalities.  This  fact,  in  the  light  of  the 
figures  I  ha\e  quoted  regarding  the  very  con- 
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siderable  amount  of  business  handled  by  the 
Ar(^cntine  roads,  may  furnish  Americans 
with  ffKjd  for  reflection  on  railway  operation 
and  manaj^ement  during  the  existing  "  Reign 
of  Terror  "  hertf  at  home. 

In  the  matter  of  track,  the  average  of  Ar- 
gentina w  ill  class  considerably  ahead  of  that 
of  the  United  States.  Where  we  have  been 
using  %()h  ties  of  pine  and  redwood  for  many 
years,  that  countr}'  has  used  culorado  que- 
bracho and  other  varieties  of  practically  in- 
destructible Paraguayan  hard-wood.  .Much 
of  the  track  of  many  lines,  notably  that  of  th'* 
Buenos  Ayres  U.  Pacific,  is  laid  on  slrrpers  (,f 
steel.  Stone-bal lasted  "  permanent-constru<- 
tion  "  is  also  met  with  much  oftenrr  therrr 
than  here. 

In  the  matter  of  stations,  there  is  in  the 
United  States  no  road  running  through  a 
country  lA  less  than  trn  times  the  drnsifv 
of  p<jpulation  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  that  has  buildings  to  compare  with  the 
handv>me  stone  structtires  to  be  foun<l  at 
towns  along  the  V""*  miles  of  line  of  th>' 
Cireat  Southern. 


Of  interest  at  the  present  moment  is  tlie 
completion  of  a  northeastern  Argentine  line 
to  the  city  of  Corrientes,  situated  on  the 
Upper  Parana,  opposite  to  a  point  on  that 
river  reached  by  the  line  from  Asuncion, 
thus  giving  Paraguay  railway  communication 
with  IJuenos  A\res  and  Montevideo.  The 
Argentine  Government's  line  to  Bolivia  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  the  transconti- 
nental projects  affecting  that  country  w  ill  be 
taken  up  in  a  moment. 

THK    STATE-OWN  I-IJ   ROAUS   OF   CHILE. 

The  railroads  of  Chile  are  second  in  value, 
business  and  general  importance  only  to  those 
of  Argentina.  Kxcept  for  a  number  of  short 
lines,  mostly  in  the  northern  nitrate  provinces, 
the  roads  of  the  country  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  state.  These  government 
lines,  while  by  no  means  as  ablv  managed  ;i<i 
the  big  r(»a(U  fif  Argentina,  still  handle  an 
enormous  amount  of  business  and  pay  Itand- 
•vome  dividends. 

The  main  line  of  the  Cfniean  railway  run- 
from  \'alpnraiM>  to  Santiago,  and  on  south  to 
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CunccpcKJii  ami  Valdivia,  both  of  these  last 
mentioned  ports  beinji  on  branches  of  the 
"  backbone  "  road.  The  present  terminus  of 
the  latter  is  at  Osorno,  but  grading  is  already 
completed  to  Puerto  Montt,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  and  trains  will  be 
running  to  that  point  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

North  of  Valparaiso  the  government  line 
in  the  province  of  Coquimbo  has  been  pushed 
south  until  it  is  almost  ready  to  connect  uitii 
the  main  line  in  the  Aconcagua  Valley,  w  hic'.i 
\\  ill  make  betw  een  800  and  9(X)  miles  of  un- 
broken road  running  through  the  most  fer- 
tile pc^rtion  of  the  country.  It  is  the  ultimato 
ambition  of  the  Chilean  Government  to  coip.- 
pli'tc  a  line  from  the  Straits  of  Magi'Uan  to 
tiie  Peruvian  boundary,  a  plan,  however, 
which  for  many  rea^^ons  is  not  likely  to  be 
carried  out  much  before  the  completion  of 
the   great  Pan-American   Railroad   itself. 

The  signing  last  year  by  Bolivia  of  a 
treaty  with  Chile  permitting  the  latter  to 
construct  a  railway  from  her  port  of  Arica  to 
La  Paz  was  a  practical  relinquishment  or. 
the  part  of  that  country  to  the  territory 
wrested  from  her  by  Chile  in  their  war  of 
some  decades  back.  The  negotiating  of  the 
treaty  was  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  diplo- 
matic triumph  for  Chile,  and  hardly  was 
tile  ink  dry  upon  the  paper  before  her  sur- 
veyors,— closely  followed  by  graders, — were 
at  work  upon  the  route  of  the  projected  line. 
Construction  has  been  pushed  since  August, 
lOOS,  and,  thougli  the  undertaking  is  too  big 
a  one  to  be  completed  in  a  short  time,  it  is 
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not  likely  that  the  work  will  be  allowed  to 
languish   as  it   has  on   some  of  the   govern 
ment's  railway  contracts  in  the  south. 

THE    ARGENTINE-CHILEAN     TR.'VNSCONTI- 
NENTAL    LINE. 

Of  all  these  railways  that  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  either  in  construction  or  pro- 
jected, the  one  exciting  by  far  the  most  in- 
terest at  present  is  the  transcontinental  line 
which  is  to  connect  Chile  and  Argentina  by 
wa\'  of  the  historic  Uspallata  Pass.  The 
most  important  fact  in  regard  to  tliis  road, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  put  in  operation 
during  the  coming  year,  is  that  it  w  ill  be  the 
shortest  and  quickest  route  for  all  time  be- 
tween the  two  most  progressive  centers  of 
population  in  South  America,  Huenos  Ayres- 
Rosario  and  Santiago-\'alparaiso.  As  the 
first  South-American  transcontinental  route 
to  be  completed,  its  opening  will  have  a  sig- 
nificance akin  to  that  which  attached  to  driv- 
ing the  "  Golden  Spike  "  on  our  own  Union 
Pacific,  away  back  in  the  '8o's. 

The  "  ham-bone "  of  South  America,  at 
the  thirt\-fourth  parallel,  which  this  line 
roughly  follows,  has  a  width  of  about  8iX) 
miles,  and  so  direct  is  the  route  that  the  lay- 
ing of  very  little  over  that  length  of  rail> 
will  be  necessary.  The  first  portion  of  the 
Argentine  section  of  the  road,  the  Iiueno> 
Ayres  and  Pacific  line,  has  the  longest  per- 
fectly straight  stretch  of  track  in  the  world, 
— 175  miles  without  a  curve. — and  all  the 
way  across  the  panipa  "  straights "  of 
twenty    and    thirty    miles    are    encountered 

almost  as  often  as  are 
tunnels  in  the  Andean 
sections. 

SURMOLNTINO     THE 
ANDES. 

The  broad-gauge  line 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Mendoza,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes  in  Ar- 
gentina, and  that  from 
Valparaiso  to  Los  An- 
des in  Chile,  are  among 
the  pioneer  roads  in 
their  respective  coun- 
tries, Jind  even  the 
Andean  section  on  the 
Argentine  side  has  been 
finished  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  princi- 
pal obstacles  to  a  speedy 
c  o  m  p  1  e  tion   of   the 
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EXTRANCF.    TO   ONE    OF    THE    .MANY    SHORT    TUNNELS    ON    THK     I.AST    SECTION    OF    THE    CHILEAN 

TRAN5ANDEAN    RAILROAD. 


line  have  been  the  refractory  granite  en- 
countered in  the  great  t\vf>-mi]e  tunnel  at 
the  summit, — the  longest  railroad  tunnel  ever 
constructed  at  so  great  an  altitude, — the 
enormous  amount  of  rock- work  necessary  at 
exposed  points  in  the  last  ten  miles  of  the 
Chilean  section,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
gettmg  men  to  work  during;  the  winter 
months.  Now  that  the  grading  is  complete 
on  the  Chilean  side,  less  trouble  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  matter  of  laborers,  as  men 
in  the  tunnels  arc  safe  from  snow-sUdc«.  the 
terror  of  those  who  have  had  to  work  in 
the  open. 

The  Argentine  transandean  section,  which 
follows  the  Mcndo/a  River  from  the  citv  o' 
that  name  to  the  tunnel  station  of  F.ns  Cue- 
vas,  climbs  from  2<xj(j  to  lo.SOtJ  fert  in  a 
distance  of  wcnry  miles;  on  the  Chilean 
»idr,  from   \ais  Anden  to  Portillo  along  the 

/\ "  •  T,  alvHjt  the  same  elevation  i» 

;»•  ,-thrrr  miles.     ( )n  eitlirr  side 

the  highest  grade  for  adhesion  is  a  little  over 
2^i  per  cent.,  bn'ond  which,  up  to  R  per 
rent.,  recourse  i*  had  to  the  rar  k  system. 

The  last  «ecfion  of  the  Chilean   transan 
dean  line  has  been  one  of  the  mmt  arduous 


pieces  of  railway  construction  ever  attempted. 
This  has  been  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
actual  engineering  diflicultics  of  simply  build- 
ing a  railroad  over  the  route  selected,  but 
rather  in  building  a  railroad  that  will  sur- 
vive. The  annual  snow-fall  at  the  Uspallata 
Pass  is  something  stupendous,  and  when  this, 
after  piling  up  Utr  six  months  in  the  winter, 
begins  to  melt  and  slide  in  the  spring,  the 
Andes  themselves  are  racked  to  their  very 
foundations  from  the  titanii^  forces  then 
turned  loose. 

The  present  coacli-roa«l  from  the  summit: 
to  Juncal  is  a  smooth  driveway  cut  out  of 
the  sf)lid  rock  at  a  gradient  of  from  >;  to  lo 
per  cent.  At  the  turns  it  is  banked  'like  a 
racetrack  to  keep  thr  fl\ing  co.iches  from 
going  off  at  a  tangent,  and  along  all  preci 
pices  is  a  stone  wall  three  feet  high  and  two 
feet  thick.  This  is  tiir  road  as  it  is  eacii 
November  after  the  Chilean  CJovernment,  a', 
an  annual  expense  of  ;f^)<),(XK),  has  put  it  in 
«;hape  for  the  summer's  travel.  After  serving 
Its  purpose  for  six  month  ,  and  King  for  four 
m«inths  more  buried  under  from  five  to  thirty 
fret  of  snow,  this  whole  costly  piece  lA  con- 
struction is  so  completely  scoured  off  the  face 
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ONE    OF    THE     IIir.IIEST    RAILROAD    STATIONS    IN    THE     WOUI.I). 

(CriK'pro  Alto.  14. .")(»(»  focf  above  sea  level,  on  the  Soiiihern  Uallroid  of 
Peru,  'rvavclers  from  Mollendo  to  La  I'az  iisiall.v  suffer  from  "  soroche." 
the  mountain  sickness,  at    I  his  poinl.) 


tlic  haniiN  cmplo\ed  in 
running  the  drills  are 
native  Chileans.'  men 
who,  as  a  class,  do  nor 
take  readily  to  new 
machinery.  Under  the 
circumstances  a  very 
creditahle  amount  of 
work,  has  heen  done, 
but  the  contractor* 
have  probably  lost  a 
^ood  deal  of  time  by 
not  employing  a  dozen 
experienced  American 
drillmen  from  some  of 
our  Western  mines. 

At  present  this 
transcontinental  jour- 
ney,— o  n  e  of  the 
grandest  scenic  trip> 
in  the  world, — can 
be  made  only  during 
the  summer  months, 
of  the  mountains  by  the  spring  slides  that  its  Uspallata  Pass  being  crossed  at  an  eleva- 
restoration  involves  not  only  a  regrading,  but  tion  of  I3,cxx)  feet  by  swift  four-horse 
also,  through  nearly  its  entire  length,  a  re-  coaches,  or  on  mule-back.  In  this  way  one 
surveying.  may  go   from    Buenos  Ayres   to   \'alparaiso 

Under  conditions  like  these  ordinary  snow-  in  from  forty  to  sixty  hours,  according  to  the 
sheds,  such  as  our  northwestern  roads  are  weather  at  the  summit.  When  the  tunnel  is 
provided  with,  would  be  of  about  as  much  completed  this  time  will  be  reduced  to  thirt,- 
protection  as  a  row  of  shade  trees.  In  all  hours  and  a  daily  schedule  maintained  the 
exposed  places,  therefore,  w  hether  the  exi-  year  round.  The  time  by  steamer  between 
gencies  of  grade  required  it  or  not,  the  road-  these  cities  is  fourteen  days,  with  a  boat  sail- 
way  has  been  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rocV.  ing  once  a  fortnight.  The  advantage  to 
From  Juncal  to  Portillo  is  about  eleven  Chilean-Argentine  traffic  is  one  of  the  small- 
miles,  but  in  this  distance  there  occur  thir-  est  items  of  benefit  to  be  derived  from  tlic 
teen  tunnels,  some  of  them  running  over  a  opening  of  this  line,  for  it  will  also  mean  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Tliere  are  many  saving  of  twelve  days  in  both  directions  for 
who  claim  that  even  such  radical  measures  all  passengers  and  mail  between  Peru.  Ho- 
as  these  will  not  be  sufficient,  but  the  con-  livia,  and  Chile  and  Europe, 
structing  company,  the  American  tirm  of  As  a  carrier  of  heavy  freight  this  Uspalla- 
W.  R.  Grace,  expresses  itself  as  confident  of  ta  road  is  not  expected  to  do  a  big  business, 
not  only  preserving  the  line  Intact  during  the  principally  because  the  high  price  of  coal  in 
spring  slides,  but  also  of  keeping  it  open  for  that  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  heavv 
traffic  throughout  the  winter.  grades  over  which  trains  must  be  hauled,  will 

Up  to  this  time  the  summer  tunnel  gang-:  necessitate  rates  practically  prohibitive  for  all 
have  been  able  to  a\erago  about  a  \ard  a  day  but  baggage  and  light  stuff  of  the  expres> 
at  each  end.  progress  that  seems  unaccounta-  class.  For  the  very  considerable  amount  of 
bly  slow  to  an  American  contractor  who  has  business  to  be  done  In  carrying  cattle  an,l 
never  attempted  construction  under  similar  foodstufifs  from  Argentina  to  Chile  the  roarl 
conditions.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  now  building  through  the  remarkable  pa*--^ 
that  steam  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  expansive  of  San  Martin,  at  about  the  fortieth  parallel, 
power,  and  that  air  needs  considerably  more  will  make  a  strong  bid. 
compressing,  at  io,S(>o  feet,  than  at  lower  The  existence  of  a  very  low  pass,  formed 
levels;  also,  that,  until  very  recently,  fuel,  by  the  cutting  through  the  Andes  of  the  chain 
machinery  and  everything  else  used  on  the  of  lakes  from  which  the  N'aldivia  River  re- 
Chilean  side  had  to  be  brought  up  on  mule-  celves  Its  water,  has  been  known  of  for  some 
back  during  the  summer   months,   ami    that    time,  but  it  was  onlv  last  vear  that  a  careful 
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survey  established  the  fact  that  a  bruasi-gauiic 
railroad  could  be  built  from  Chile,  right 
through  the  mountains  and  out  onto  the 
Argentine  pampa,  without  the  construction  of 
a  single  tunnel  and  at  no  point  attaining  an 
elevation  of  more  than  2500  feet.  The  con- 
struction of  such  a  road  was  shortly  after 
entered  upon  by  a  strong  Franco-Chilean 
company,  after  the  latter  had  been  assured 
that  a  leading  Argentine  line  was  ready  to 
come  on  and  join  rails  with  it  at  the  inter- 
national boundary.  Trains  have  been  run- 
ning for  some  tim.e  over  the  first  sections  of 
both  extensions. 

The  difference  in  meteorological  conditions, 
— incident  to  the  difference  of  elevation, — 
of  these  two  great  passes  is  remarkable.  In 
April  of  last  year, — early  autumn  south  of 
the  equator, — I  rode  across  the  Uspallata 
summ.it  over  a  trail  trodden  down  into  three 
feet  of  snow  by  a  huge  herd  of  cattle  that  had 
been  driven  through  to  break  out  the  wa^. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  fifteen  degrees 
above  zero,  and  the  following  day  an  addi- 
tional fall  of  snow  closed  up  the  pass  for  its 
six  months  of  winter  sleep.  Ten  weeks  later, 
in  July, — midwinter, — I  passed  twice  over 
the  San  Martin  route,  and  on  neither  occa- 
sion encountered  enough  snow  to  come  abov 
rry   horse's   fetlccks. 


No  one  of  the  lakes  that  are  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  the  San  .Martin  Pass  has 
ever  been  frozen  over,  and  their  depth  is  such 
that  steamers  of  considerable  draught  may  be 
laid  against  their  banks  at  almost  any  point. 
Moreover,  navigation  between  the  two  upper 
lakes,  Lacar  and  Perihueico,  is  about  to  be 
opened  up  through  the  construction  oi  a  lock 
on  the  connecting  river,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  lower  lakes  will  also  be  simi- 
larly united.  Small  steamers  now  plying  on 
all  four  lakes  are  proving  of  the  greatest  as- 
sistance in  furthering  the  railway  construc- 
tion work.  Unbroken  navigation  of  the 
whole  chain  will  be  impossible  because  of 
the  1200-foot  drop  from  Lake  Perihueico  to 
PanguipuUi,  a  disadvantage  that  is  more  than 
compensated  for,  however,  by  the  existence  of 
a  magnificent  waterfall  of  height  and  volume 
sufficient  to  furnish  power  to  operate  the  rail- 
road for  a  hundred  miles  in  either  direction. 

This  new  road,  independent  of  its  undenia- 
ble future  as  a  commercial  highway,  running 
as  it  will  for  a  hundred  miles  along  a  chain 
of  lakes,  walled  in  by  perpetually  snow- 
capped mountains  that  in  places  tower  almost 
sheer  for  lO.cxx)  and  12,000  feet,  is  destined 
to  open  up  a  land  of  natural  wonders  fully 
entitled  to  take  rank  w  itli  anything  of  thj 
kind  now   known  to  man. 


A     TVm  AL    I'UDVIAN    RAII.KIIAIl    HTA TIO.N 

(il"i;  ''I".  (II  1MB  |p*n|,  near  tm^  iTDiInu*  of  iln-  Houtlirni   Kniiromi  nf  I'itii.) 


THE  FARMER'S  DEBT  TO  SCIENCE. 

HY    FRANK    W.    RICKNEIJ.. 


'  I  \)  farm  w  ith  the  head  ;  to  realize  that  no 
farmer  can  succeed  by  mere  brute 
stren<:^th,  and  that  drudgery  is  labor  without 
thou<jht, — tliesc  are  the  ideas  that  have  be- 
come firmly  lod}z;cd  in  the  lieads  of  the  farm- 
ers of  Iowa,  Many  thousands  of  them  grate- 
fully ;icknowledge  their  debt  to  Professors 
Curtiss,  Holden,  Craig,  and  Kennedy  and 
their  associates,  for  helping  them  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  in  the  farm  business. 

Iowa,  with  half  of  her  population  of 
2,250,000  directly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  the  rest  mostly  dependent  upon  it,  has 
led  the  world  in  originating  effective  methods 
for  carrj  ing  the  message  of  the  new  agricul- 
ture directly  to  the  farms  and  for  making 
good  the  "prediction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, himself  an  lowan,  that  there  will  be 
no  more  serious  crop  failures.  In  four  nota- 
ble ways,  started  in  this  State,  have  the  mos: 
advanced  and  practical  scientific  methods  ot 
farming  and  stock-raising  secured  immediati' 
and  general  adoption  by  practical  farmers  of 
long  and  varied  experience.  These  four 
great  mo\ements  came  in  this  order: 

(i)  The  "short  course"  in  stock-judsinj:. 
started  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames 
in  \i^gg.  and  now  developed  into  other  lines  and 
adopted  by  other  States.  (2)  The  local  agri- 
(•uhnral  experiment  stations  on  the  county  poor- 
farms,  begun  in  1903  and  "  destined  to  go  around 
the  world."  (3)  The  seed-corn  special  trains, 
started  in  1904.  which  in  three  seasons  covered 
r  1,000  miles  of  railway  and  brought  audiences  of 
farmers  aggregating  150,000  to  learn  the  impor- 
tance of  a  lietter  selection  of  seed-corn,  care  in 
testing  before  planting,  and  other  facts  that  have 
increased  the  average  yield  of  the  State  by  one- 
third  in  three  years.  (4)  The  Department  of 
Agricultural  Extension  in  the  State  .\gricultural 
College,  started  in  iyo(),  liberally  supported  by 
the  State,  giving,  practical  aid  to  every  seeker 
for  information  concerning  animal  husbandry, 
farm  crops,  soils,  dairying,  horticulture,  and  do- 
luestic  science. 

Thirty  years  ago,  with  land  worth  $8  to 
$20  an  acre,  a  farmer  could  not  afford  to  be 
as  careful  as  he  must  be  to-day,  when  the 
same  land  is  worth  from  $75  to  :?i>o  per 
acre.  There  must  be  better  farnu'ng  in  the 
Middle  West.  Those  who  want  cheap  lands 
to  quickly  skim  off  the  cream  of  fertility  must 
go  west  and  northwest. 


IIE.W     III.MU.ES     K.    ll'RTISS. 

(Kircctor  of  the  Iowa  .Vjrrlriiltiiral  Experiment 
.'Station,  hoad  of  the  afrrloiltural  dlvlRion  of  tho  Agrl- 
ciiUnrnl  CoUoro,  and  originator  of  the  "  short 
(•(.iirsos  "  for  farniors.  > 


THE    FIRST        SHORT  COURSES        IN    AMERICA. 

Ten  years  ago  Prof.  Charles  F.  Curtiss, 
succeeding  James  Wilson,  now  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  as  dean  of  the  Division  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  saw  that 
his  greatest  problem  was  to  get  closer  to  ex- 
perienced farmers.  Only  a  few  hundred 
could  be  regularly  graduated  from  the  college 
each  year,  and  most  of  these  were  eagerly 
sought  by  corporations,  to  manage  cream- 
eries, big  farms,  etc..  and  as  teachers.  To 
show  the  greatest  number  of  farmers  how  to 
make  better  use  of  their  opportunities  Pro- 
fessor Curtiss  took  the  first  step  of  those 
rapidly  succeeding  movements  that  have 
given  Iowa  leadership  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

The  first  of  the  famous  "  short  courses  " 
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ONE   SECTION'    OF   THE   CORN-JUDGING   CLASS    AT    THE   IOWA     AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE    "  SHORT    COURSE. 


was  announced  at  the  college  in  Ames  for 
the  first  two  weeks  in  January,  1 890.  It 
was  open  to  all  the  world,  without  restric- 
tions as  to  age  or  qualifications,  with  very 
low  tuition.  About  250  men,  many  of  them 
successful  stock-breeders,  not  only  from 
Iowa,  but  from  many  other  States,  came  to 
this  novel  school,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Prof.  John  A.  Craig,  then 
professor  of  animal  husbandr>',  was  in  im- 
mediate charge,  and  he  is  entitled  to  rank  as 
the  pioneer  in  putting  live-stock  teaching  in 
gfKid  pedagogic  form. 

The  work  of. the  "short  course"  has  been  ex- 
tended, until  now  it  includes  corn  and  grain 
i'."iging,  dairying,  horticulture,  and  domestic 

^  rice.  The  attendance  reaches  about  800 
and  includes  many  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  succe>sful  agriculture.  Quite  a  number 
bring  their  wives  for  the  domestic-scienc 
course,  which  is  also  intensely  practical. 
Kvery  section  of  the  CfMintry,  from  Canada 
to  Texas,  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  sent  »tu<lents  last  January. 

Henry  Kbert,  a  prosperous  farmer-banker 
'  "    '  '  '   ■     in  the  v      '         'rrn  part  of 

vinced  his  '  ^  '»rs  and  the 
bii>inrs%  men  in  the  town  that  they  ought  to 
r  .1-  r  a  "  *hort  courv  "  in  Red  Oak,  Many  of 
r.Kin  had  alv>  attended  the  Ames  "  short 
luurw,"  and  wanted  their  nrighb<irs  to  ha\r 
if*  benefit*.      Inquiry  at  the  college  aMured 


them  that  instead  of  discouraging  what  it.> 
promoters  feared  might  be  considered  a  rival 
school,  Dean  Curtiss,  Professor  Holden  and 
their  associates  were  eager  to  help  it,  and 
volunteered  to  furnish  the  faculty.  The 
business  men  of  Red  Oak  co-operated,  anil  a 
guarantee  fund  of  $30CXD  in  $25  subscriptions 
was  pledged  for  the  expenses,  which  includeil 
^8oo  for  prizes  for  tlie  best  corn.  Ten  or 
twelve  members  of  the  Ames  faculty  and  as 
many  advanced  students  acted  as  lecturers 
and  instructors,  for  which  they  charged  only 
their  actual  expenses.  ( )thcr  lecturers  were 
employed  and  some  local  speakers  calleil  in. 
The  school  opened  .Monda\-  morning  and  ran 
:;ix  full  days.  The  first  \ear,  l<>()S,  the  at- 
tendance was  240,  the  second  year  3.>4,  and 
the  third  year,  n  spite  of  a  stormy  week  in 
January,  420.  The  corn  exhibited  becduie-. 
the  propertN  of  tne  association  and  is  sold  at 
auction.  The  growth  of  interest  is  shown  in 
the  amount  of  each  year's  sales,  begintiing  at 
^127,  going  to  $.<Sf'  the  second  year,  and  to 
$571  this  year.  A  single  bu>lirl  bn»ught  >V>. 
one  fifty-ear  lot  sold  for  $S4-2S,  two  ten-ear 
lots  for  i>u^  ea(  h,  a  singh-  ear  for  !^2.2S.  etc. 
The  departments  of  this  school  were:  Corn, 
animal  husbandry,  an<l  domestic  science.  Tin- 
fee  for  the  latter  was  ;^l  and  for  all  the  other 
work  i>2.  Kvery  one  enrolled  was  entitled 
to  compete  for  any  of  the  lorn  prizes.  With 
the  lecture*  in  the  evening  and  the  regular 
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Kjiirsc  work  of  tlic  tl:iv  classes,  nearly  every 
phase  of  farm  life  was  touched  upon  with  en- 
lijjhtenment.  The  school  has  always  paid 
expenses,  without  calling  on  the  guarantors. 

Mr.  Kbert  says  that  methods  of  farming, 
especially  in  corn-raising,  have  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  vicinity  since  the  "short  courses" 
began.  Judge  Horace  FI.  Deemer,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  a  resident  of  Red 
( )ak  and  one  of  the  active  organizers  of  the 
"  short  course,"  writes:  "Good  judges  tell  me 
that  the  yield  of  corn  has  increased  at  least 
five  bushels  per  acre  as  a  result  of  this  corn 
school.  The  results  educationally  have  been 
very  great.  The  farmer  down  here, — and 
better  than  that,  the  farmer's  boy, — has  con- 
cluded that  his  business  is  as  honorable  and 
worthy  as  any  other,  and  that  it  takes  just  as 
much  brains  to  be  a  good  farmer  as  to  excel 
in  an\thing  else.  The  result  will  be  and 
has  been  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm.  He 
holds  his  heail  as  high  as  any  one;  and  down 
here  we  no  longer  speak  of  '  hayseeds.'  " 

Last  December  a  similar  school  was  started 
in  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State,  at  the  urgent  request  of  many 
farmers  in  that  vicinity,  who  found  it  paid 
them  to  attend  the  "  short  courses  "  at  the  col- 
lege. The  movement  there  was  headed  by 
State  Senator  W.  B.  Sccley,  whose  brother 
died  a  few  years  ago  and  bequeathed  to  the 
city  and  the  farmers  of  the  locality  an  $80. ■ 
CX10  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  designed  especial- 
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PROFESSOR    V.    C.    HOI.IIEN 

lOriRliiator  of  the  "  sopd-com  sppclal  trains." 
siiii(>rintc'n(lorit  of  t!ip  oxtonsion  dopurtnipnt,  and  a 
rpropniziMl  source  of  inspiration  to  the  Iowa  farmer.  • 

ly  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  farmers' 
sons.  "  My  brother,"  said  Senator  Seeley, 
"  was  himself  a  farmer,  and  desired  to  help 
the  voung  men  of  his  kind."     The  buililing 

was  planned  for  educa- 
tional work,  and  has  a 
successful  manual  train- 
ing department.  So 
here  we  have  probably 
the  first  farmers'  ^  . 
M.  C.-  A.  building  in 
the  world.  With  its 
fine  lecture  rooms  and 
excellent  equipment  it 
furnished  an  ideal  hoine 
for  the  short  course. 
As  with  the  southwest- 
ern school,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  farmers  and 
their  sons  and  wives 
and  daughters  was  all 
that  could  be  desired, 
and  the  attendance  of 
,VS7  will  be  greatly 
increased  next  year. 

Two  other  "  short- 
course  "  schools  of 
three  days  each  were 
held    during    the    win- 
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ter    anii    one    domestic-science    course    ot    a 
week. 

AGRICULTUR-AL    EXTENSION'    IN    IOWA. 

During  the  year  1905  the  agronom}-  de- 
partment of  the  Agricultural  College,  or 
which  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden  was  the  head,  re- 
ceived over  37,000  letters  asking  for  lectures, 
information,  or  help  of  some  kind.  To  satisfy 
this  desire  for  information  the  Legislature 
established  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Extension  at  the  college.  The  department  i; 
a  part  of  the  division   under  Dean   Curtiss 


■  L  Ni  l.F,    A.- A        Tl  KNF.R. 

(Prvaident  of  the  Iowa  Corn 'Jrf.w.rs-  A^soriatlon.) 

and  Professor  Holden  i>  superintcm'.ent. 
More  than  l6f>j  rrquests  for  lecturers  at 
farmers'  institutes,  picnics,  county  fairs,  agri- 
cultural clubs,  "  short  courses,"  schools,  etc., 
«ainc  to  the  department  during  its  first  year, 
but  only  about  one-fourth  of  them  could  b" 
satisfied.  More  than  twentj-five  "  short 
courses  "  have  brrn  asked  for  this  year.  Th'- 
''-  '  -'  — ropriation  of  :^rs.o'Xi  has  been 
.'7,f)fK),  and  this  year  more  lec- 
ture* will  be  given,  and  a  well-sustained  six- 
day  "  short  course  "  will  be  given  :n  each 
quarter  of  the  State,  an<l  as  many  more  as 
poMible.  1*he  corrrspondence  of  the  depart- 
ment is  enormous. 

THE  COL'XTY   F.XI'KRIMK.VT  UTATIOVS. 

One  of  the  mo»t  eflfective  aeenrie*  in  car- 
ry'tnz  the  message  of  the  better  agriculttifr 


out  to  the  farms  is  the  local  experiment  sta- 
tion on  the  county  poor  farm,  also  an  Iowa 
idea.  The  first  one  was  established  in  Sioux 
Count}-,  in  the  remote  northwestern  part  of 
the  State,  in  1903.  The  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  appropriated  $300  and  the  work, 
chiefly  experiments  in  corn-growing,  was 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Holden's  department  at  the  college,  which 
supervises  all  the  county  stations.  In  the 
fall  a  farmers'  picnic  was  held  on  the  farm  to 
discuss  results,  and  more  than  3000  persons 
attended.  The  seed  used  is  taken  from  the 
planter  boxes  of  as  many  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  as  possible,  is  planted  without  test- 
ing, and  given  the  same  treatment  as  that 
bestowed  upon  the  ordinary  fields  in  the 
neighborhood.  Each  man's  corn  is  planted 
in  an  identified  plat.  Each  farmer  whose 
seed  has  been  used  comes  in  the  fall  to  the 
picnic  to  see  how  his  compares  with  his 
iicighbor's  corn.  More  convincing  proof 
could  not  be  offered.  The  man  who  has 
given  no  heed  to  his  seed  and  sees  a  miserable 
stand  of  inferior  stalks,  and  more  inferior 
ears,  concludes  as  he  gazes  with  envying  won- 
'Icr  on  the  large,  strong,  uniform,  well-eared 
l^lants  of  his  seed-testing  neighbor,  that  hii 
will  not  be  caught  that  wa^"  again.  \'erv 
likely  he  begins  to  see  in  this  some  explana- 
tion of  his  neighbor's  better  home,  freedom 
from  debt,  and  general  prosperity.  A  dozen 
<;r  more  counties  scattered  over  the  State 
have  followed  the  plan  started  in  Sioux 
County,  and  more  w  ill  do  so  this  year.  The 
influence  of  these  county  experiment  stations 
has  been  immediately  noticeable,  not  only  on 
the  corn  crop,  but  in  raising  the  standard  of 
farming  in  every  way.  Professor  Holden 
and  at  least  one  of  his  assistants  attend  each 
of  the  county  picnics,  and  they  never  fail  to 
inspire  their  eager  audience  with  the  belief 
that  every  one  can  do  better  than  he  is  doing 
if  he  only  will. 

rxjlNC  TO  coi.i.h(.i.    \i    si\n\ 

Some  such  hard-headed  old  farmer  as 
"  Uncle  Asa  "  Turner  is  likely  to  be  on  hand 
at  the  picnic  to  back  up  the  professor  and 
tell  his  fellow-farmers,  as  I  heard  him  tell 
them,  that  they  arc  rirver  too  old  to  Irarn.  if 
they  will  come  with  J<inng  lie.irts.  He  e\ 
plained  to  them  how,  tluiiigh  he  bad  raised 
lt«»rses  all  his  life,  he  did  not  know  "  the 
p'ints  of  a  good  horse." 

"  Wife,  I  am  going  t«)  college,"  was  the 
cnnrlusion  his  astonisbeil  helpmate  beard  onr 
evening  as  lie   was   hxiking  over  one  of   tlf 
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THE    IDEAL    EAR    OF    CORN. 

(Winner  of  the  Iowa  grand 
cliMinpionsliii). ) 


TVl'ES    OF    PRIMITIVE   CORN. 
(Oonfrast  thopo  with  tlio  Idpiil  corn,  the  rosnlt  of  brooding.) 


Ames'  "short-course"  announcements.  "Why, 
the  hovs  '11  ha/.e  you  up  there!"  she  ex- 
claimed. But  he  said  he  guessed  he'd  fjet 
alonij  with  the  boys,  and  off  he  went.  "  And 
thanks  to  Professors  Curtiss,  Kenned\  and 
Craig,"  he  now  proudly  asserts,  "  I  know  the 
p'ints  of  a  good  horse."  The  next  year  he 
went  back  and  heard  about  "  the  corn  crank 
from  llhnois,"  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  who  had 
just  j(.iined  the  college  faculty  and  was  talk- 
ing about  corn.  "  Uncle  Asa  "  wanted  to 
know  if  this  man  could  talk  ten  minutes 
about  corn  without  running  out.  Curiosity 
led  him  to  investigate,  and  he  was  still  fur- 
ther surprised  to  find  how  much  he  did  not 
know  and  could  learn  from  "  the  dapper  little 
professor."  lie  was  coaxed  into  the  class  of 
5(X)  studying  corn  ami  became  very  enthusi- 
astic.    In  a  \ear  or  two  he  won  the  grand 


championship  prize  for  the  best  corn.  Now 
he  is  president  of  the  State  Corn-Growers' 
Association  and  is  fond  of  going  about  to 
farmers'  meetings,  telling  how  well  it  paid 
him  to  "  go  to  college  at  sixty."  He  has 
given  up  the  idea  of  "  retiring  "  and  moving 
into  town,  has  built  a  fine  modern  home  on 
his  valuable  farm,  and  says  that  is  plenty 
good  enough  for  him.  "  I  no  longer  see 
things  in  the  same  light,"  he  declares.  "  Life 
on  the  farm  is  full  and  interesting  ever}-  day. 
It  is  no  longer  a  drearj-  round  of  following 
the  furrows." 

The  short  of  it  is  that  from  being  mere 
machines  the  farmers  have  been  admitted  to 
the  wonderful  fairyland  of  science.  They 
know  how  and  why  things  are  done,  so  it  is 
more  interesting  to  cause  things  to  grow,  and 
to  cause  them  to  grow  right.     This  renewal 
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of  interest  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  olu 
people  on  their  farms,  where  they  are  ar 
home  and  happy,  instead  of  moving  into  the 
nearest  little  town,  where  they  are  likely  to 
be  unhappy  and  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbors, 
opposing  public  improvements,  unable  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  changes,  and  least  of 
all  to  idleness  and  separation  from  the  duties 
of  a  lifetime  of  activit}\ 

Asa  Turner's  experience  is  a  fair  sample 
of  thousands  of  men  in  Iowa  who  with  grate- 
ful enthusiasm  acknowledge  what  the  ambi- 
tious yet  conservative  group  of  scientists  at 
Ames  has  done  for  them.  At  first  the  pro- 
fessors were  ridiculed  as  mere  theorists, — 
"  book  farmers,  u  ho  would  starve  to  death 
on  a  quarter-section  of  land."  But  when 
their  stock  began  to  win  the  prizes  away 
from  the  scoffers,  and  their  feeding  experi- 
ments were  producing  such  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  dollars,  with  equally  forcible  practi- 
cal results  in  crop-raising  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  valuable  crops,  the  farmeis 
quit  laughing  and  went  to  studying  to  find 
out  how  it  was  done.  They  learned  that  no 
guesswork  was  permitted  at  Ames,  and  that 
when  a  result  was  announced  it  could  be 
relied    up>on. 

THE   SEE£>-COR\    SPECIAL  TRAIN'S. 

The  most  widely  known  feature  of  this 
work  that  has  given  Iowa  her  leadership  in 


the  rapid  dissemination  and  quick  and  ef- 
fective application  of  improved  methods  in 
agriculture  was  the  seed-corn  special  trains, 
started  in  1904  by  Professor  Holden,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  railways  of  the  State. 
During  the  spring  seasons  of  1904,  1905,  and 
1906  these  educational  trains  traveled  over 
ii,cxx)  miles,  made  789  stops,  and  more  than 
150,000  people  heard  1265  lectures,  some- 
times in  a  large  passenger  car,  carried  for 
the  purpose,  sometimes  on  the  station  plat- 
form, and  occasionally  in  a  hall.  The  trains 
were  run  on  regular  schedules  and  good 
audiences  were  always  waiting. 

"  There  are  just  as  many  quarter-section; 
around  a  small  town  as  around  a  large  one,' 
said  Professor  Holden,  ''  so  we  stopped  at 
every  station  where  they  took  interest  enougli 
to  advertise  the  meeting.  We  wanted  the 
farmers  from  those  quarter-sections  and  theii 
sons.  The  way  to  get  close  to  the  farmer  is 
to  go  to  his  little  town  and  make  him  most 
informally  at  home  with  his  neighbors,  with- 
out any  '  dress-up.'  We  took  away  the  ter- 
rors of  science  by  showing  how  simple  are 
her  laws,  so  easily  understood  by  all,  but 
which  no  one  may  violate  without  paying  the 
penalty.  We  showed  how  many  farmers, 
who  didn't  test  their  seed,  were  wasting  one- 
third  of  their  time  and  one-third  of  thcii 
land,  planting  seed  that  did  not  grow,  leaving 
vacant  places  that  cost  just  as  much  to  culti- 
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A  GATHERING    AT  THE   MONTGOMERY  COfNTY,   IOWA.   FARMERS      PICNIC. 


vate  as  if  they  were  filled  with  g;ood  stalks, 
each  bearing:  a  twelve  or  fourteen  ounce  ear." 
The    points    emphasi/cd    in    the    lectures 
were : 

(i)  The  low  average  of  thirty-one  hushels 
per  acre  over  tl:e  State,  wliile  many  farmers 
were  prodiicir.g  sixty  to  seventy  l)iishels  per 
acre.  (2)  Ihe  poor  stand,  due  to  poor  seed, 
uneven  dropping  of  seed  hy  the  planter,  and 
poor  preparation  of  the  seed-hed.  (3)  Planting 
unsuitahle  varieties,  and  also  corn  which  has  de- 
teriorated under  unfavorahle  conditions.  (4) 
What  the  farmer  himself  can  do  toward  improv- 
ing his  corn  hy  selection  and  breeding,  witli 
emphasis  on  the  imperative  necessity  of  careful 
selection  and  testing  of  seed,  accompanied  by 
simple  directions  for  doing  it. 

A  HUNDRED  BUSHELS  AN  ACRE. 

Professor  Holden  figures  out  with  startling 
clearness  to  the  corn-grower  what  his  certain 
profits  will  be,  what  astonishing  gains  will 
come  to  hiin,  from  ordinary  care. 

"It  is  customary  to  plant  corn,"  he  says, 
"  in  hills  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  each 
wa\ ,  three  kernels  in  a  hill.  Fair  land  will 
with  ordinary  care  produce  a  good  ear  on  at 
least  two  stalks  in  every  hill,  and  should  pro- 
duce three  cars.  There  are  3SS6  hills  to  the 
acre,  so  there  shoulil  be  10,668  stalks.  One 
twelve-ounce  car  to  the  hill  makes  thirty- 
eight  bushels  an  acre;  an  eight-ounce  car  to 
the  hill  makes  25.5  bushels  per  acre.     So  y(ni 


see  two  twelve-ounce  ears  would  give  seventy- 
six  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  if  you  add  an 
eight-ounce  nubbin  there  are  over  100  bush- 
els. Good  corn-growers,  who  give  proper 
care  to  the  selection  and  testing  of  their  seed, 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  and  the  culti- 
vation, will  have  a  large  percentage  of  six- 
teen-ounce  ears,  few  small  ones,  and  very 
few  hills  with  less  than  two  good  ears.  One 
hundred  bushels  per  acre  is  neither  impracti- 
cable nor  difficult." 

WORTH   TWELVE  MILLIONS  IN   ONE  YEAR. 

The  average  yield  of  corn  in  Iowa  for  the 
ten  years  ending  with  1906  was  31.S  bushels 
per  acre.  The  highest  was  40.3,  in  1900, 
when  the  farm  value  was  27  cents  per  bushel. 
The  lowest  was  tw  enty-nine  bushels  per  acre, 
in  1897,  \vhen  the  value  was  only  17  cents. 
The  >ield  in  1903,  the  last  year  before  the 
seed-corn  special  trains,  was  thirty-one  bush- 
els. In  1904  it  was  thirty-six,  in  1905  it  was 
37.2,  and  in  1906,  when  the  farmers  were 
getting  the  full  benefit  of  what  they  had 
learned,  it  was  forty-one  bushels  per  acre. 
The  State  had  9,443,960  acres  of  corn  that 
year,  and  it  was  worth  33  cents  a  bushel  on 
the  farm  December  1.  Suppose  the  gain 
creditable  to  the  educational  campaign  to 
have  been  only  four  bushels  per  acre,  the  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year,  and  we  have  a 
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gain  of  37,7753840  bushels,  which  at  the  cur- 
rent price  of  33  cents  was  worth  $12,345,- 
027,  or  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
entire  crop.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
farmers  of  Iowa  are  grateful  to  the  college  ai 
Ames,  and  especially  to  Professors  Curtiss 
and  Holden.  and  are  ready  to  listen  to  what 
they  and  their  associates  may  advise? 

THE     COLLEGE     ITSELF.     AND     ITS     METHODS. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the  college  at 
Ames  has  furnished  thirty  men  to  the  facul- 
ties of  twenty  different  agricultural  colleges, 
and  now  has  applications  from  other  States. 
The  enrollment  in  the  regular  collegiate 
course  in  agriculture  is  larger  than  in  any 
other  agricultural  college  in  the  L  nited 
States.  The  animal  husbandry  department 
has  carried  on  extension  work  for  several 
years  on  its  own  account. 

The  beginning  of  the  "  short-course  "  idea 
was  the  ten  weeks'  "short  course"  in  dairying, 
established  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  about  i8go. 
A  conspicuous  employment  of  student  knowl- 
edge is  in  stock-judging  at  fairs,  county, 
State  and  district,  with  annual  contests 
among  the  students  of  all  the  Western  col- 
leges at  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion, held  in  Chicago  in  December.  Iowa 
has  won  a  majority  of  the  honors.  Schf)lar- 
ships  at  the  college  are  given  by  the  State 
Fair  as  prizes  in  a  stock-judging  contes: 
among  low^  boys.  This  fair  is  an  educa- 
tional institution  in  itself,  bringing  together 
30,ofX)  people  a  day  for  nearly  a  week.  Jr 
is  being  housed  in  its  own  brick  buildings  of 
ample  size,  and  the  Legislature  has  just  given 
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it  an  S80.000  building  in  which  to  show  the 
3000  swine  that  are  exhibited, — more  than 
any  other  show  in  the  world  can  boast.  The 
cattle  show  is  not  exceeded  by  any  pure-bred 
show.  The  college  is  liberally  supported  by 
the  State,  and  the  last  three  splendid  new 
buildings,  just  now  being  finished,  cost  over 
$1,000,000.  An  annual  tax  of  a  fifth  of  a 
mill  is  provided  for  new  buildings.  A  cor- 
respondence school  and  a  summer  school  are 
being  planned,  to  further  extend  the  useful- 
ness of  the  institution.  It  is  advertised  by 
the  results  it  shows  and  by  the  fame  of  its 
men.  Dean  Curtiss  has  been  for  years  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities 
on  live  stock  in  America,  and  the  feeding  and 
breeding  experiments  he  has  carried  on  have 
been  as  notable  in  practical  results  as  the  corn 
experiments  by   Professor   Holden. 

AGRICULTURE  IN'  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

"  A  farmer  who  has  a  $iOO,0oo  farm  near 
a  good  town,"  said  Professor  Holden,  "  told 
me  the  other  day  he  was  afraid  to  send  his 
only  son  to  the  high  school  in  town,  because 
the  teachers  there  were  likely  to  lead  the  boy 
away  from  the  farm  and  try  to  persuade  him 
that  h.c  '  ought  to  be  doing  something  better 
than  farming.'  I  find  many  farmers  have 
the  same  feeling  toward  the  high  schools. 
The  teachers,  having  little  interest  in  01 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  constantly  hold 
before  the  boys  the  attractions  of  other  ways 
of  living,  and  discourage  them  from  foUow- 
inc  the  business  their  fathers  are  soon  going 
to  be  ready  to  turn  over  to  them.  The  farm- 
ers are  entitled  to  a  fair  showing  of  the  dig- 
nit)'  of  agriculture  and  of  the  opportunities 

and  demand  for  brains 
in  the  business.  The 
elements  of  agriculture 
must  be  taught  in  the 
public  scliools,  and  it 
will  soon  be  done.  The 
sentiment  for  agricul- 
tural high  schools  is 
strong,  a  n  d  another 
Legislature  will  proba- 
bly make  son'r  provi- 
sion for  them,  i'rachers 
must  be  prepared  to 
lend  the  children  with 
s\tiipathy  and  under- 
sf.uiding  to  a  wider 
knowlrdgr  cjf  the  com- 
mon things  about  tlirrn. 
—  in  short,  to  nrrp;ur 
.(MS  I  llirtn  tor  litr. 
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MISS    KAlSrH  S    (LASS    IN    DOMESTIC    SCIENCE    AT    THE    MOUNT     PLEASANT    "SHORT    COURSE.' 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  THE  WOMAN  S  PART. 

Improvement  in  the  Iowa  farmer's  home  \-> 
keepinji  pace  with  that  in  the  fields  and  barn- 
yards, and  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the 
stock  is  better  housed  than  the  family. 
Roomy,  comfortable,  well-kept  homes  are  in 
the  majority. 

Miss  Mary  F,  Rausch,  the  practical  en- 
thusiast in  charge  of  domestic  science  in  the 
extension  department  in  the  college,  has  her 
time  pledged  months  ahead  for  lectures  at 
farmers'  institutes,  county  fairs,  schools, 
women's  clubs,  "  short  courses,  "  etc.  With 
common  sense  and  tact  she  has  won  the  at- 
tention and  respect  of  experienced  house- 
keepers, who  are  grateful  to  her  for  showing 
easier  and  better  ways  of  doing  things.  She 
thinks  it  is  wiser  to  show  a  farmers  wife 
how  to  make  a  good  pie  than  to  argue  with 
her  about  the  unhealthfulness  of  all  pie.  She 
insists  that  the  farmer's  wife  shall  have  a 
share  of  his  prosperity  and  generally  find> 
ihe  men  in  hearty  sympathy  with  her,  once 
they  are  show  n  how  to  lighten  the  wife's  bur- 
dens. One  farmer  who  said  her  lecture  cost 
him  $ic»  in  "  modern  fixings,"  including 
water  in  the  house,  told  Miss  Rausch  that  it 


was  a  mighty  good  investment,  it  made  hi. 
wife  so  much  happier.  Sanitar>'  improve- 
ments and  various  reforms  follow  her  lec- 
tures. 

"  Almost  every  day,"  said  Miss  Rausch. 
"  women  come  to  me  and  say  that  their  live> 
would  have  been  much  easier  and  happier  if 
they  had  learned  some  of  these  things  at  the 
beginning  of  their  married  life.  They  tell 
me  they  and  their  children  are  healthier  since 
they  learned  to  bake  their  bread  thoroughly 
and  chew  their  food  well.  This  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  bread-making  contests  we 
have  had  all  over  the  State.  Many  women 
are  eager  to  hear  about  the  right  foods  for 
little  children,  and  profit  by  what  they  learn. 
Even  the  older  women  resolve  to  begin  doing 
their  housework  in  the  easier  anil  better  way. 
One  woman  seventy-six  years  old  drove  three 
miles  and  back  every  day  for  six  days  to  at- 
tend the  domestic-science  course. 

"  I  believe,"  Miss  Rausch  summed  up 
her  work,  "  that  the  day  is  coming,  and  \tr\ 
rapidly,  too,  when  people  will  think  that  it 
is  just  as  important  for  a  girl  to  learn  how  to 
keep  house  intelligently,  economically  aiul 
healthfully  as  it  is  for  a  young  man  to  pre- 
pare for  his  life  work." 


SAN    FRANCISCO'S   REGENERATION. 

BY   COLVIX    B.   BROWN. 


IXCOXVEXIENCE    BUT   TEMPORARY, 


CAN   FRANCISCO  is  essentially  a  com-  will     probably    ever     be    built    witbin     the 

mercial  cit)-.     Its  harbor,  locked  in  by  a  State, 
wind-break   of   high    hills,    is   big   and    deep 
enough  to  accommodate  any  possible  demands 
that  may  be  made  upon  it.     Across  the  Pa-        The   disaster  which  befell   San   Francisco 

cific  Ocean,  to  the  west,  lies  the  Orient,  with  in   April.    1906,   did    not   affect   any   of   the 

its  hundreds  of  millions  of  people.     South-  natural    resources   upon    which    the   city   de- 


ward  lies  the  west 
coast  of  South 
America,  Panama, 
and  Mexico.  To 
the  north  lies  Alas- 
ka. On  the  land- 
ward side  of  the 
city  lies  an  excep- 
tionally fertile  and 
productive  count r>-. 
Here  practically 
ever>'  crop  known 
to  the  north  and 
south  temperate 
zones  is  grown 'suc- 
cessfully. Last  year 
this  hinterland  of 
San  Francisco  pro- 
d  u  c  e  d  4.700.000 
centals  of  wheat, 
24,000,000  bushels 
of  barlej',  50.000 
carloads  o  f  fresh 
fruit  and  its  prod- 
u  c  t  s  ,  4 !  ,CXX),000 
gallons  of  wine,  6,- 
VX>,fx»    bushels    of 
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fin   whose  court   the  jcraft   raiws  wore  trloil.) 


pcnds  for  its  trade 
and  commerce. 
T  hat  section  in 
which  business  was 
housed  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The 
volume  of  commerce 
waiting  to  be  han- 
dled was  as  big  as 
ever,  and  the  lack 
of  warehouses  and 
office  buildings  was 
but  a  temporary  in- 
convenience. 

This  was  so  pat- 
ent to  every  burned- 
out  San  Francisco 
business  man  that 
bef<jre  the  aslies  of 
his  former  site  were 
cold  he  was  plan- 
ning to  reopen,  and 
h  a  d  telegraphed 
Fast  for  a  new  stock 
of  merchandise.  The 
inrsitalWe  result  was 
that     the     need      of 


potatoes  and  other  vegetables  in  propor-  business  housing  facilities  was  inunediate  and 
lion.  22,ooo,0f)0  pounds  of  wfxjl,  f)<x^,(XX),-  pressing.  Stocks  of  goods  en  route  at  the 
fjoo  feet  of  lumber,  35,fjof>,otjo  barrels  of  time  of  the  disaster  began  to  arrive  at  the 
petroleum  and  $i9,700,ofX)  worth  of  gold;  Oakland  freight  yards.  To  iliese  were  soon 
and"  this  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  ad»led  cars  ordered  by  telegraph.  Within  a 
gross  products  of  the  region  and  but  a  sug-  few  weeks  uj.txx)  carloads  of  freight  were  in 
gestion  of  their  great  variety.  The  products  the  Oakland  yards  waiting  tf)  be  unloaded, 
of  forest,  field,  and  mine  are  conve>T(l  by  .1  The  railroads  began  to  run  short  of  rolling 
network  of  railroads  and  two  important  navi-  st»K"k  and  threatened  to  charge  demurrage  on 
gable  rivers  to  a  common  ffKal  point  at  San  cars  that  were  not  \uiloaded  within  a  given 
Francisco,  where  river  steamer  and  railroad  time.  In  the  meanv\liile  about  half  the 
car  meet  the  «Kran  frflghtrr.  I'pon  the  city's  population  were  clanioring  for  a  cliarue 
snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Ncvaila  moun-  to  replace  the  personal  effects  they  hati  lost 
tain  range  which  sweeps  down  the  eastern  in  the  fire.  .Merchants  naturally  saw  op- 
border  line  it  stored  sufficient  water  to  irri-  p*jrtunity  for  profits,  <juick  and  big,  if  they 
gate  every  acre  within  the  valleys  and  provitir  could  but  get  a  plai  e  i:i  which  to  display 
power    for   e\er>    railroad   and    factory    that  their    gixMjs.      The    deniaiul    for    car|)rnters 
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was  tremcndcjub.  Ihe  suppl\  u.is  licluw 
normal,  many  having  fled  the  city.  W'hat 
followed  was  a  matter  of  course.  Those  who 
had  buildings  to  erect  began  bidding  against 
one  another  to  get  mechanics.  Wages  were 
forced  up  almost  to  where  they  were  in  pio- 
neer days.  What  had  been  residence  prop- 
erty before  the  fire  now  became  valuable  for 
business  purposes.  The  artisan  with  a  dou- 
ble wage  found  that  he  had  to  pay  a  double 
rent.  The  corner  grocer  and  butcher  were 
informed  that  from  twice  to  many  times  the 
former  rent  would  be  demanded  by  the  land- 
lord. Consequently  groceries  and  meat  ad- 
vanced stifly  in  price.  As  was  to  have  been 
expected,  an  era  of  high  prices  ensued. 

KFFECT   OF    HICH    PRICES. 

Unlike  Baltimore,  San  P^rancisco  is  far  re- 
moved from  densely  populated  centers.  To 
a  very  large  extent  she  is  dependent  upon  her 
ow  n  population  for  any  work  there  is  to  do, 
and  any  sudden  demand  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  is  bound  to  furnish  workingmen 
with  an  ex'cusc  for  demanding  increased  pay. 
In  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  however,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  workingmen  were  by 
no  means  alone  in  seizing  the  opportunity 
to  make  profit  out  of  conditions.  Lumber 
dealers  combined  and  sent  the  price  of  their 
commodity  higher  than  it  had  been  in  years. 
Cement  dealers  did  likewise.  Structural  ma- 
terial of  all  sorts  advanced  in  price.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  labor  was  but  (jnc  of  the  fac- 
tors in  the  increased  cost  of  building. 

Notwithstanding  this  condition  of  high 
prices,  which  was  evidently  but  temporary, 
property  owners  were  not  deterred  from  mak- 
ing improvements,  permanent  and  substantial 
as  well  as  temporary.  Throughout  the  city 
was  heard  the  sound  of  hammer  and  saw ,  the 
rumbling  of  trucks,  and  the  puffing  of  hoist- 
ing engines.  Some  temporary  buildings  were 
erectetl  almost  overnight.  Hig  steel-frame, 
fireproof  buildings,  whose  walls  had  with- 
stood the  heat,  were  repaired  and  made  even 
better  than  before.  Many  new  buildings 
of  the  "  Class  A  "  type  were  started. 
Instead  of  a  cit>'  bowed  down  by  the 
awful  calamity  of  earthquake  and  fire, 
it  immediately  became  and  has  since  prac- 
tically continued  to  be  a  ver>  ant-hill  of 
industry,  where  all  are  busy  with  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, and  most  are  more  prosperous  than  ever 
before.  This  statement  needs  only  to  be 
modified  to  this  extent: 

There  were  certain  lines  of  industry  in 
San  Francisco  which  failed  to  benefit  In    the 


iiu  rcasod  demand  for  labor  and  were  un- 
doubtedly affected  by  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  Reference  is  made  to  the  employees 
of  the  street  railroads,  telephone  company, 
laundries,  and  the  like.  Demands  made  up- 
on employers  for  increased  wages  were  re- 
fused and  strikes  followed.  The  most  seri- 
ous of  these  was  the  strike  of  the  street-car 
employees,  u  ho  demanded  $3  for  an  eight- 
hour  day.  The  union  to  which  these  people 
belong  had  subscribed  to  an  arbitration  agree- 
ment, and  the  officials  of  the  compan>  de- 
clared that  the  strike  was  in  direct  opposi- 
••ion  to  the  agreement.  Every  street-car  in 
the  city  was  stopped ;  business  suffered  in 
consequence,  and  there  was  a  general  tight- 
ening of  the  money  market.  At  this  w  riting 
the  cars  are  running,  but  the  service  is  by  no 
means  so  good  as  before  the  strike.  'I'hat 
this  matter  will  be  properls  adjusted  there  is 
no  doubt;  but. at  present  it  occupies  a  position 
of  peculiar  importance  in  the  San  Francisco 
situation. 

I'MON'-I.AHOR    RULE. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  it  w  ill 
be  necessary  to  go  back  to  kjck).  when  a  new 
charter  adopted  by  San  Francisco  and  ap- 
prov'ed  b\-  rhe  State  Legislature,  went  into 
effect.  Under  this  charter  the  Mayor,  elected 
for  a  two-year  term,  was  given  greatly  in- 
creased powers.  He  was  given  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  his  subordinates  and  was  alone 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  afiairs. 
James  D.  Phelan  was  the  first  Mayor  under 
the  new  charter,  and  during  the  second  year 
(;f  his  term  a  teamsters"  strike  occurred,  which 
was  marked  by  peculiar  vindictiveness  and 
brutality.  Mr.  Phelan.  as  Mayor,  acceded 
to  demands  made  upon  him  by  an  organiza- 
tion of  business  men  calling  itself  the  Km- 
ployers'  Association  and  placed  policemen  in 
umfnrm  on  the  wagons  to  protect  strike- 
breaking drivers.  The  strike  was  settleii  in 
a  manner  w  hich  left  both  sides  discontented  ; 
but  it  had  showed  the  workingmen  of  San 
F  ancisco  that  if  they  covdd  control  the  office 
of  Mayor  they  would  hold  the  whip  hand  in 
any  future  labor  troubles  that  micht  occiir. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  L'nion-Labor 
party  was  organized,  and  F\igene  K.  Schmitz, 
leader  «)f  a  theatrical  orchestra  and  member 
of  the  Musicians'  Union,  was  nominated  for 
Mayor.  The  nnnu'nation  was  secured  largely 
through  the  efiorts  of  Abraham  Ruef.  a  close 
personal  friend  of  the  candidate.  At  that 
time  Ruef  was  conducting  a  small  law  prac- 
tice and  dabbling  in  Republican  politics  "on 
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the  side."  He  had  just  been  defeated  at  the 
Republican  primaries,  and  it  was  this  that 
determined  him  to  throw  his  influence  to  the 
Union-Labor  ticket  and  take  charge  of  the 
campaign.  To  the  surprise  of  the  business 
community  Schmitz  was  elected  by  21.000 
votes. 

That  the  city  prospered  under  his  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  the  general  opinion. 
In  any  event,  he  was  again  elected  in  1903, 
this  time  by  26,000  votes,  an  increase  of 
5000;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  was  pitted  against  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
present  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  an  experienced  Democratic 
politici.in,  and  Henry  J.  Crocker,  one  of  San 
Francisco's  wealthiest  and  best-known  citi- 
zens. Schmitz  was  again  elected  in  1905, 
this  time  winning  by  42,000  votes,  and  car- 
rying with  him  the  entire  L  nion-Labor  tick- 
et. An  analysis  of  this  vote  showed  that  the 
ticket  was  sufjported  by  many  of  the  business 
men  of  the  city,  principally  the  smaller  class 
of  retailers.  This  was  presumably  upon  the 
theor>'  thjt  unionism,  strongly  intrenched  in 
power,  would  make  for  high  wages  and  high 
wages  make  good  business. 

With  the  Mayor  whom  he  had  been  main- 
ly instrumental  in  placing  in  office,  and 
whose  strong  personal  friend  and  legal  ad- 
visor he  was,  Abraham  Ruef,  the  erstwhile 
Republican  boss,  was  in  a  position  of  remark- 
able power  for  good  or  evil. 

A    F'ROFITABLE    LAW   I>RACTICE. 

As  early  as  1902  it  began  to  be  rumored 
that  the  only  effective  way  in  which  to  se- 
cure special  favors  from  the  administration 
was  by  e;nploying  the  services  of  Attorney 
Abraham  Ruef.  Little  by  little  these  ru- 
mors spread.  It  was  openly  stated  that  un- 
der the  guise  of  legal  services  Ruef  was  sell- 
ing licenses,  protecting  illegal  enterprises, 
and  securing  great  profit  out  of  his  friend- 
ship with  the  head  of  the  city  government. 
Mavor  Schmitz  was  spoken  to  on  the  sub- 
ject and  stoutly  maintained  that  Ruef  was 
an  excellent  lawyer  and  a  man  of  unblem- 
ished character,  in  whose  judgment  he  had 
f'         •  '  ■  Hy   thr  rn.l   of   the 

>>'  - ■^tration  it  was  openly 

stated  in  the  pretM  and  on  the  streets  that 
Rurf,  and  not  Schmitz,  was  Mayor  tlr  (arto. 
and  that  all  matters  coming  brfr»rr  the  .May- 
J  or  for  approval  were  first  submitted  to  him. 
That  this  was  the  view  of  the  case  taken  by 
t  '    hy    prarficallv 

a.    ,    ;     :  :.;„  :.-*%  requiring  li 


cense  seems  undisputed.  Ruef's  law  prac- 
tice grew  enormously,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
second  administration  he  was  known  to  be  a 
wealthy  man,  with  an  income  running  into 
thousands  a  month.  It  was  not  until  1905, 
however,  that  charges  of  graft  became  open 
and  notorious.  Heretofore,  it  had  been 
charged  that  Ruef  was  simply  acting  as  at- 
torney for  those  who  hired  him  in  the  belief 
that  his  friendship  with  the  Mayor  made  his 
services  more  valuable  than  would  be  those 
of  an  outsider.  Now,  however,  it  was  open- 
ly argued  that  these  "  attorney's  fees  "  were 
c!i\ided  with  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the 
disaster  of  April,  1906,  fell  upon  the  city. 
In  those  awful  days  politics  and  talk  of  graft 
were  forgotten.  Every  one's  attention  was 
turned  to  relieving  distress  and  preserving 
order.  The  way  ^Iayor  Schmitz  arose  to  the 
occasion  surprised  even  his  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers. So  well  did  he  conduct  himself  that 
he  immediately  became  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired men  in  California.  Grasping  the  sit- 
uation w  ith  a  master  hand,  without  regard  to 
politics,  he  called  to  his  aid  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  San  Francisco,  many  of  whom 
were  his  bitterest  enemies.  Under  his  lead- 
ership these  men.  organized  into  committees, 
administered  a  relief  fund  running  into  the 
millions,  accounting  for  every  cent,  and  main- 
tained order  where  there  otherwise  would 
have  been  chaos. 

SPECIFIC  CHARGES  OF  GRAFT. 

While  Mayor  Schmitz  and  his  committees 
were  thus  conducting  affairs  others,  with  a 
seemingly  larger  self-interest,  were  looking 
about  to  see  how  money  was  to  be  made.  It 
was  not  ?t  all  certain  but  the  business  center 
of  the  city  would  shift  pcrmanenth.  Prop- 
erty values  outside  the  burned  district  rose 
enr>rmously.  Speculation  was  ranijiant. 
I  here  was  a  general  scramble  for  special 
privileges,  and  the  services  of  Abr.iliani  Ruef. 
the  attornc),  were  in  greater  demand  than 
evtr.  Then  arose  the  cry  of  graft,  so  loud 
and  insistent  that  it  could  not  be  ignored.  It 
was  charged  that  the  United  Railmads, 
which  is  the  name  the  local  street  railway 
goes  by,  ha<l  bribed  the  Board  of  Supervi.sor'i 
fc»  grant  an  r)vrrhead  tr»)lley  franchise  in 
place  fjf  the  oprn-shtt  system  wanted  by  the 
people;  that  the  gas  crtmpany  had  bribed  the 
members  of  the  board  ff)  raise  the  price  of  gas 
from  7S  to  Hs  rents  per  kwk)  frrt  ;  th;if  tlv 
telephone  company  had  paid  to  kc'-p  .1   ilvil 
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toward  the  oxponsos  of  the  San  Francisro  grnfl  in- 
vestigation and  ijrosociitions.) 


out  of  the  iieki ;  that  low  dives  and  resorts 
were  opening  up  under  police  protection  and 
paying  tribute  to  Abraham  Ruef  and  the  ad- 
ministration which  he  controlled.  Every- 
body believed  that  there  was  truth  in  many 
it  not  all  of  these  statements,  but  how  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  and  procure  indictments 
and  c(  nvictions  where  the  administration  con- 
trolled every  branch  of  the  city  government, 
including  a  large  section  of  the  judiciary  and 
thp  slieriff's  office,  was  a  question. 

Rudolph  Sprcckels,  a  young  millionaire 
banker,  son  of  Claus  Spreckels  of  sugar  fame, 
came  forward  with  an  offer  to  pledge  $icki,- 
ooo  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  a 
searching  investi^jation  of  all  charges  of  graft 
and  the  prosecution  of  offenders.  Ex-Mayor 
James  D.  Phelan  agreed  to  stand  by  him  in 
the  matter.  William  J.  Langdon,  who  had 
been  elected  District-Attorney  on  the  Union- 
Labor  ticket,  annoimced  his  intention  to  con- 
duct the  inquiry  regardless  of  his  party  affili- 
ations u  itli  the  administration  or  who  might 
be  brought  to  book ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
he  meant  w  hat  he  said.  Abraham  Ruef  was 
one  of  those  wiio  believed  that  Langdon  in- 
tended doing  his  duty.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Ruef  actually  succeeded  in  getting  the 
board  to  r('iiio\e  Langdon  and  to  appoint  him 


instead.  1  his  showed  how  completely  he 
controlled  the  board,  and  the  act  was  con- 
strued by  the  public  to  be  a  virtual  acknowl- 
edgment of  guilt.  Intense  excitement  en- 
sued. A  mass  meeting  of  business  men  was 
called  to  meet  on  Union  Square.  This  meet- 
ing was  packed  and  captured  by  Ruef. 

DIVISION    INTO   FACTIONS. 

Rudolph  Spreckels,  by  virtue  of  his  offer 
to  furnish  funds,  immediately  became  leader 
of  the  graft  prosecutions.  Of  course,  he  was 
charged  with  ulterior  motives.  Those  who 
were  in  the  way  of  becoming  indicted  im- 
mediately charged  him  with  seeking  political 
preferment  and  financial  gain.  They  also 
charged  him  with  a  desire  to  revenge  himself 
on  Patrick  Calhoim,  president  of  the  L'nited 
Railroads,  who  had  beaten  him  in  a  railway 
franchise  deal.  Calhoun  has  since  been  in- 
dicted for  bribery  in  connection  with  the  se- 
curing of  this  franchise.  Thost  who  support 
Spreckels,  such,  for  instance,  as  James  U. 
Phelan,  whose  civic  patriotism  has  never 
been  questioned,  declared  that  Spreckels  was 
and  is  animated  only  by  a  desire  to  clean  out 
a  corrupt  city  administration  and  restore  San 
Francisco  to  the  place  to  which  it  is  entitled 
among  progressive  American  cities. 

Spreckels'  first  move  was  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  Francis  J.  Heney,  who  had  gained  a 
reputation  for  himself  while  acting  for  the 
L'nited  States  Government  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Oregon  land  frauds.  With  Heney 
came  William  J.  Burns,  a  detective  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service. 
Both  Heney  and  Burns  secured  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  Government  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  conduct  the  work  of  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  in  San  Francisco.  It  is 
said  that  in  giving  them  their  instructions 
Spreckels  stated  that  he  wished  the  whole 
matter  to  be  probed  to  the  very  depths,  re- 
gardless of  who  might  be  affected,  and  that 
no  quarter  was  to  be  shown  even  to  his  clos- 
est personal  friends  should  any  such  be  found 
to  be  mixed  up  in  the  riot  of  municipal  graft. 
The  prosecution  was  to  be  thorough  and 
without  fear  or  favor. 

The  matter  of  the  legality  of  the  action  of 
the  lioard  of  Supervisors  in  removing  Lang- 
don and  appointing  Ruef  as  District-Attor- 
ney was  taken  into  court,  and  after  a  bitter 
fight  the  courts  decided  such  action  to  have 
been  illegal.  Francis  J.  Heney  was  then  ap- 
pointed by  District-Attorney  Langdon  as  his 
assistant. 

Results  followed.     Abraham  Ruef  was  in- 
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dieted  for  extorting  money  from  the  French 
restaurants,  and  when  arraigned  for  trial,  af- 
ter having  exhausted  even,-  legal  quibble, 
pleaded  guilty.  Mayor  Schmitz  was  indict- 
ed on  a  charge  similar  to  the  one  to  which 
Ruef  pleaded  guilt}-.  He  was  in  Europe  at 
the  time,  but  hastened  back  to  face  the  accu- 
sation. He  was  found  guilty  before  a  jury 
and  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  State  pen- 
itentian,-.  Fifteen  of  the  eighteen  members 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  confessed  to  hav- 
ing accepted  bribes  for  the  granting  of  fran- 
chises from  various  corporations,  immunity 
being  granted  in  return  for  their  confessions. 
Upon  these  confessions  indictments  were 
found  against  Patrick  Calhoun,  president  of 
the  United  Railroads;  Thornwell  MuUally, 
its  vice-president;  Tirey  L.  Ford,  its  chief 
attorney,  and  against  Frank  G.  Drum,  John 
Martin,  Eugene  de  Sabla,  G.  H.  Umbsen, 
J.  E.  Green,  A.  K.  Detweiler,  and  Louis 
Glass,  all  prominent  officials  of  leading  pub- 
lic-utilit)-  corporations. 

The  prosecution  announces  its  intention 
of  pushing  the  charges  against  these  promi- 
nent men  with  all  the  vigor  that  character-    .,^  ,.  .,   ,  „,„.  „  ^.  „  „         ^  ,  •    *,     ^ 

,  .  fTiiJcu-  Lnilod  States  iiovornniont  counsel  m  the  Oregon 

ized    the    prosecution    ot    Kuet    and    bchmitz.     land-fraud  cases.     Ilis  fearlessness  has  made  him  a 
The  result  is  that  the  cit\-  is  divided  into  two     marked  man  on  the  Western  coast.) 


ASSISTANT    DISTRICT-ATTORNEY    FRANCIS    J.    HENEV. 

(The   chief   fifrnre   iij    the   proscH-ntion   of   the    San 
Francisco  grafters.      Mr.    Ileney  had   won   his  spurs 
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factions.  One  of  these  supports  the  prose- 
cution. The  other  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
striking  thing  about  the  situation  is  that 
many  of  the  leading  bankers  and  business 
men  of  the  city  are  on  the  side  of  tlic  oppo- 
sition. 

THE  DIFFERENT  VIEWPOINTS. 

In  order  to  understand  the  different  view- 
points it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  present 
condition  of  municipal  officialdom.  P'very 
official  of  the  city  is  a  member  of  the  Union- 
Labor  party.  The  chief  executive  is  in  jail 
convicted  of  a  icUmy.  All  but  three  of  the 
eighteen  Supervisors,  which  are  the  law- 
making bodv  of  the  city,  are  self-confessed 
felons.  The  chief  of  police  has  been  indicted. 
A  strike  of  the  street-car  men  is  in  jirogress, 
and  this  strike  has  been  a  big  money  loss  to 
business.  Patrick  Calhoun,  president  of  the 
I  nitcd  Railroads,  is  looked  upon  as  the 
(  hampion  of  the  interests  of  the  business  com- 
munity as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  strik- 
ing carmen.     ^L'ln^  (laiin  to  see  in  Calhoun's 

prosccutirm  an  rllort  to  aid  the  strikers,  :ind 
•ATrrwjcr.v  wiu.iAM  j.  VAna>ns.  or  »ak  |     ^3,^  j|,|^  ,,,  ^^  ,,,p|^  opinio,,.     ( )thers 

claim  that  the  prosrcntion  of  so  ,n:,nv  promi- 
boron.!,  ronrlnro.1  of    n*^"^  corpf.ration  ofl,,  lajs  at  the  present  time 
not  only  aid»  the  strikers  ant!  frightens  away 


il<^  wb<^  bo  had 
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and  other  weiiknown  citizens.) 


capital,   but   leads   the   world    to   think    that 
property  is  unsafe  in  San  Francisco. 

Francis  J.   Heney,  in  a  letter  to  the  San 
Francisco  press,  puts  the  matter  in  this  wise: 

'I'lie  moment  that  a  politician  is  charged  with 
crime  the  charge  is  made  hy  himself  and  friends 
that  the  attack  is  prompted  hy  pohtical  motives, 
'lliis  cry  was  made  hy  Rnef  and  Sclimit/  wlien 
tlie  graft  prosecutions  were  commenced.  .Xt  tliat 
time  it  was  claiincd  hy  Scluiiitz,  Knef,  and  their 
friends  that  Mr.  Langdon,  Mr.  Rudolpli  Spreck- 
els.  and  myself  were  maliciously  endeavoring  to 
destroy  the  Lahor-lhiion  party  and  labor  unions 
generally,  and  that  this  purjjosc  constituted  our 
sole  motive  in  undertaking  the  prosecution  of 
the  alleged  grafters.  At  tliat  time  most  of  the 
hanks  and  most  of  the  merchants  and  many  of 
the  wealthy  men  who  are  now  denouncing  us 
were  loud  in  their  praises.  They  wanted  to  see 
"all  of  the  grafters"  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
We  heard  then  that  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing 
to  relieve  the  city  of  its  incubus  of  corruption. 
'Ihe  moment  that  we  commenced  to  uncover  rich 
criminals  and  to  demonstrate  tiiat  our  motto 
would  be  ■■  No  man  is  above  the  law."  the  atti- 
tude of  many  of  tlic  bankers,  merchants  and 
jiredatorial  rich  changed.  Now  the  prosecutors 
arc  charged  with  a  malicious  desire  to  perpetuate 


the  Labor-Union  party  and  labor  unions  in  gen- 
eral. 

In  this  same  letter  Heney  charges  that 
representatives  of  nearly  every  bank  in  San 
Francisco  have  met  and  pledged  Patrick  Cal- 
houn their  support;  that  they  have  worked 
upon  the  fears  of  the  merchant  and  other  bor- 
row ing  classes  with  the  statement  that  the 
prosecution  is  injuring  the  credit  of  the  city. 
So  the  prosecution  is  very  far  from  receiving 
the  united  support  of  the  business  interests 
of  San  Francisco,  and  to  this  extent  it  is 
working  under  a  great  disadvantage.  At 
the  same  time  it  seems  certain  that  the  prose- 
cution will  proceed  as  it  has  commenced  and 
w  ill  not  cease  its  efiforts  until  every  man  in- 
dicted for  the  giving  of  bribes  has  been  con- 
victed or  acquitted  by  a  jury,  and  this  in 
spite  of  any  opposition  that  inay  arise.  This 
matter  w  ill  probably  be  definitely  decided  in 
the  election  for  city  officials  which  will  take 
l)lace  in  November.  It  will  then  be  decided 
whether  the  mass  of  the  people  approves  of 
a  continuance  of  the  prosecution.  So  far  as 
is  known  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  defi- 
nitely how  many  tickets  will  be  in  the  field 
nor  what  these  tickets  will  represent.  That 
matter  will  be  determined  at  the  primaries 
which  will  be  held  on  August  13. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  city  to-day  in  the  United  States  as 
free  from  graft  as  San  Francisco.  The  self- 
confessed  boodlers  who  constitute  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  still  remain  in  office,  but  they 
are  under  the  absolute  domination  of  those 
who  have  pledged  themselves  to  eliminate 
graft  from  municipal  afiairs  and  restore  a 
stable  city  government.  It  seems  undoubted 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  are  iti 
sympathy  with  this  purpose. 

FIX ANCI.\L   CONDITIONS  GOOD. 

Financially  San  Francisco  is  in  an  excel- 
lent condition.  With  an  assessment  roll  of 
$429,0(Xi,cxx)  it  has  a  borrowing  capacity 
under  the  charter  of  $60,000,000,  whereas 
its  present  bonded  indebtedness  is  but  $5,- 
000,000.  Nearly  $8o,cxx),otxi  has  been  ex- 
pended in  rebuilding  since  the  fire.  A  bidlc- 
tin  issued  by  the  California  Promotion  Com- 
mittee gives  the  following  siimmar>-  for  the 
month  of  June:  Value  of  building  permits 
issued,  $.^,916, 450;  bank  clearings,  $177.- 
.^07,227  ;  customs  receipts,  $(168,176.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  June  San  Francisco's 
bank  clearings  amoimted  to  $43,969,000.  as 
against  $30,316,113  for  the  corresponding 
w  eek  last  year,  and  $33,480,200  for  the  corre- 
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spondingweekin  1905.  According  to  clearing- 
house statements,  San  Francisco  is  doing  more 
business  than  al!  the  other  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  combined,  the  total  clearings  for  all 
other  Pacific  Coast  cities  amounting  to  only 
S41, 292,000  for  the  week  used  for  compari- 
son. Customs  receipts  for  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  amounted  to  $10,147,010.86,  as  against 
$7,449,196.41  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1906.  The  past  year's  customs  receipts  are 
the  highest  in  twenty-four  years. 

Such  a  showing  as  this  is  surely  remarka- 
ble in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  San 
Francisco  is  engaged  in  a  physical  and  moral 
clean-up  such  as  perhaps  never  before  occu- 
pied the  time  and  attention  of  any  people. 
The  phjsical  regeneration  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  year  has  been  a  sur- 
prise to  the  city's  most  sanguine  friends.  In 
almost  even.'  instance  new  buildings  have 
been  of  a  better  class  than  those  destroved. 


Mure  than  half  the  burneil  area  is  now 
under  cover,  and  it  has  been  but  a  little  more 
than  a  year  since  the  disaster.  Moral  re- 
generation is  proceeding  with  equal  certainty. 
Those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  graft 
prosecutions  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
without  fear  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  cessa- 
tion in  the  work  of  moral  clean-up  until 
every  guilty  person  has  been  discovered  and 
punished.  And  when  the  world  wakes  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  seemingly  impossible  has  in 
fact  been  accomplished, — that  San  Francisco 
has  restored  all  her  facilities  for  trade  and 
established  an  honest  and  stable  city  govern-' 
ment, — then  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
securing  all  the  outside  capital  that  may  be 
necessary.  San  Francisco  will  beat  down  all 
(;bstacles  which  may  oppose  her  progress,  be- 
cause the  physical  facts  are  in  her  favor  and 
she  has  an  American  citizenship  of  pionee 
blood  that  nothing  but  complete  victory  wil. 
satisfw   now  that  the  battle  is  on. 


CO-OPKRATIVE  CONSUMERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  IN 

RUSSIA. 

HV    HKRMAN    ROSKNTHAL. 


r^O-OPERATION  in  general  was  known 
to  the  Russians  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Druzhina.  or  f'ata^a,  dating  back  to  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  was  the  ear- 
liest manifestation  of  co-operative  activity  in 
the  land  of  the  Czars.  Originally  organized 
for  co-operative  hunting  and  fishing,  these  as- 
sociations gradually  came  to  include  groups 
of  lab<jrers  known  as  artels.  'I  here  were 
artels  of  porters,  boatmen,  teamsters,  pack- 
ers, srjrters  of  hemp  and  Ha\,  and  of  bank 
and  stock-exchange  messengers. 

With  the  native  artel  as  a  basis,  the  idea 
of  cf>-oprration  was  stimulated  into  new 
life  by  the  teachings  of  Schultze-Delitsch  in 
the  '6r>'s  <jf  the  last  century.  His  (irnnssen- 
srhaften  (association)  system  foimd  enthusi- 
astic supporters  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
ftubs«qurntlv  all  over  Russia. 

'I*he  founding  of  the  first  co-operative  con- 
kumers'  society  in  Riga,  in  i86s,  was  s<K»n 
•  "  .1  bv  many  others.  Almost  all  of  them, 
-r,  passed  out  of  existrncr  after  a  short 
period,  and  but  one  of  thrsr  early  asvicia- 
tions,  fhf  lo-oprrativr  « onsiiinrrs'  s«Kietv, 
"  Mrrkuri-:  '  '  intird  in  Warsaw,  in  l8fx), 
in  still  fl«.;.  The  general   rrawin  for 


the  failure  of  the  early  consumers'  associa- 
tions lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
founded  in  response  to  any  popular  demand ; 
their  organization  was  not  prompted  h\-  dire 
need,  and,  consec.ucntlv,  t!ie  principal  motive 
and  stimulus  for  co-operation  was  totally 
lacking. 

The  writer  participated  in  the  co-operative 
movement  of  the  V)o's  in  south  Russia.  To- 
gether with  other  young  idealists  of  that 
period  he  saw  in  C(i-()per,".ti\c  associations  ;; 
means  for  stimiilatitig  the  urowth  of  broader 
political  ideas  in  Russia.  Hut  as  a  means  to 
an  cni\,  and  not  the  end  in  themselves,  these 
earlv  societies  were  foredoomed  to  failure. 
Many  other  causes,  like  mismanagement  and 
want  of  experience,  contributed  also  to  ac- 
complish the  (loom  of  the  pioneer  co-opera- 
tive ass«Kiations. 

Vlost  prospenais  among  the  co-operative 
consumers'  associations  in  Russia  at  present 
are  the  v>-called  "  manufacturing  industry 
cf»-«iperativc  cr)nsumers'  associations,"  mainly 
composed  of  laborers  and  employees  in  fac 
torirs  and  otlirr  industrial  rstablishmettfs, 
(ireatest  of  these  is  the  ^Lssociation  coruiet  led 
with  the  Putllov  works,  in  a  suburb  of  St. 
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Pctcrslnir!^.  Ir  was  started  in  1880,  uitli  liquor  monopoly,  the  former  inn-keepers  have, 
about  100  members,  and  a  capital  of  7500  in  a  great  many  instances,  sought  a  livelihood 
rubles.  The  association's  membership  at  as  storekeepers,  in  which  capacity  they  em- 
present  is  2168,  and  it  not  only  possesses  con-  ploy  all  their  innate  and  experience-developed 
sidcrable  funds,  but  has  also  its  own  bakeries,  ingenuity  to  squeeze  the  last  kopeck  out  of  the 
breweries,  stores,  dining-halls,  and  other  real  poor  peasant. 

propert\ .  The  goods  handled  by  this  asso-  The  co-operative  movement  is  particularly 
ciation  are  bought  directly  from  domestic  and  strong  in  the  villages  of  the  government 
foreign  producers,  and  the  enterprise  yields  a  Nizhni  Novgorod.  In  seven  districts  there 
nuinillcent  profit  (from  i(X)  to  200  per  cent,  are  fifteen  consumers'  associations,  of  which 
on  the  capitalization).  Members  owning  nine  have  been  organized  within  the  last  three 
shares  receive  substantial  dividends,  some-  3ears.  llie  success  of  all  these  co-operative 
times  up  to  24  per  cent.,  and  the  common  associations  would,  however,  be  immensely 
consumers  get  a  bonus  on  every  dollar's  greater,  and  the  actual  proceeds  would  in- 
worth  of  purchase.  Besides  this,  part  of  the  crease  considerably,  if  the  various  organiza- 
net  profit  is  used  for  benevolent  purposes,  for  tions  grouped  themselves  together  for  the  pur- 
schools,  invalids'  homes,  asylums  for  the  aged,  pose  of  buying  their  goods.  But  so  far  the 
etc.  associations  seem   rather  desirous  of  keeping 

For  the  great  success  of  this  co-operative  aloof,  one  from  anotlier,  than  of  working  for 

association  credit  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  unihcation    and    the   common    advantage  ob- 

to   a   couple   of   prudent    stipulations    in    its  viously  incident  thereto. 

statutes:      i.  That   members  holding  shares  The  best  results  are  undoubtedly  presented 

may  be  expelled  if  not  actually  patronizing  by  such  co-operative  associations  whose  mem- 

the  association.     2.    That  even  non-members  bers  belong  to  the  same  class  of  societ)'.     To 

become  entitled  to  a  bonus  on  every  dollar's  this  kind  of  associations  the  five  greatest  ones 

worth  of  purchase,  by  which  inducement  the  in  Russia,  as  far  as  membership  is  concerned, 

trade  of  the   association   is   kept  steadily   in-  are  counted.      First  among  these  stands  the 

creasing.  railway     employees'     association,     in     Perm, 

Unfortunately,  the  factory  co-operative  as-  which,  in  1902,  had  88tX)  members,  and  a 
sociations  do  not  always  serve  the  interests  of  net  profit  of  71,164  rubles  from  the  pre- 
the  workingmcn.  In  most  of  the  industrial  ceding  year.  Second  in  importance  is  the 
communities  of  the  Ural  districts  there  exist  "  Officers'  Eiconomic  Association,"  of  St. 
so-called  "  consumers'  stores,"  which  are  sup-  Petersburg,  w  ith  5374  regular  members  and 
posed  to  aim  at  offsetting  the  extortionate  2()O0  annual  subscribers.  After  these  come 
prices  for  necessities  charged  by  local  small  the  co-operative  associations  of  the  machine- 
dealers.  These  stores,  however,  are  often  shop  workmen,  in  Kolomny,  the  factory- 
controlled  b\' the  factory  owners  and  managed  workers,  in  Orechowo-Syjewo  (government 
by  them  more  for  their  own  profit  than  for  of  X'ladimir) ,  and  the  employees  of  the  ^  cka- 
the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  w"orkingmen.  terininsk  Railway. 

who  under  such  circumstances  are  even  worse  In   contrast  to   the   above  associations  are 

off, — because  they  are  compelled  to  buy  their  those  which  are  composed  of  different  social 

provisions    from    the    factory   store   alone, —  elements.     Some  of  them  have,  through  wise 

than  when  dealing  with  the  local  merchants.'  management,  been  able  to  keep  up  their  ex- 

Quite  important  a  part  is  played   by  the  istence,    and    have    even    prospered,    as,    for 

rural     consumers'     co-operative     associations,  instance,    the    "  Mutual     Help    Society."    of 

which    are    not    onlv    \er\    useful,    but    even  Novgorod    and    the    co-operative    consumers' 

necessary  in  remote  localities.     In  this  connec-  association,  in  Tikhwin  (government  of  Nov- 

tion  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  co-opera-  gorod).      The  latter  was.  at  one  time,  even 

tive  bakeries  in  the  country  districts  are,  rela-  in  such  a  flourishing  condition  that  the  mem- 

tively,  the  best  paying  of  all  common  enter-  bers  were  allowed  a  diviilend  of  26  per  cent, 

prises.     It  is  obvious  that  the  rural  associa-  on  their  shares  and,  besides  this,  a  boi.us  of 

tions  should  meet  w  ith   greater  success  than  9  per  cent,  on  every  tlollar's  worth  of  pur- 

those  in  the  industrial  communities,  for  the  chase.     Hut,  on   the  whole,  these  mixed  co- 

reasf)n  that  the  peasants  are,  to  a  far  greater  operative  societies  enjoy,  in  the  greater  num- 

extent  than   the  factory  -workers,  exposed   to  ber  of  cases,  only  a  comparatively  short  period 

the  extortions  and  trickeries  of  the  local  deal-  of  prosperity,  after  which  they  appear  to  fall 

ers.     Since  the  abolition  of  the  saloons  and  into  decay  quite  rapidly.   The  reasons  for  this 

bar    rooms,    after    the    establishment   of    the  are  many  and  characteristic  of  Russian  life. 
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T  ake,  for  an  example,  the  general  consum- 
ers' association,  in  Perm.  It  was  organized 
in  1897,  ^vith  323  members,  and  its  early 
career  was  marked  b}-  great,  even  phenom- 
enal, success.  .  Elated  on  this  account,  the 
shareholders  suggested  the  extension  of  the 
business  into  commercial  fields  which  were 
strange  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  enter- 
prise and  received  but  meager  patronage 
from  the  greater  number  of  the  members. 
The  result  was,  that  the  stores  of  the  associa- 
tion were  packed  with  a  stock  of  non-selling 
articles,  the  carr}ing  of  which  consum.ed  a 
good  deal  of  the  profit  made  on  the  sale  of 
necessities,  thus  causing  a  stagnation,  or  even 
retrogression,  in  the  business  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Still  more  precarious  became  the  condition 
of  the  co-operative  association  in  Samara, 
principally  through  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  credit  system.  According  to  the  statutes 
of  that  association,  share-holding  members 
were  entitled  to  temporary  credit,  when  buy- 
ing goods,  for  a  certain  amount,  the  size  of 
which  should  be  regulated  by  the  capital  rep- 
resented by  the  shares.  This  rule,  if  ad- 
hered to  strictly,  would  have  caused  no  in- 
convenience or  embarrassment,  but  instead  of 
that,  the  directors  and  managers  extended 
credit  to  their  friends  and  acquaintances  al- 
most unlimitedly,  with  the  unfailing  conse- 
quence that  many  of  these  favored  costumers 
incurred  considerable  debts  to  the  associa- 
tion and,  on  being  refused  fui-ther  credit  ac- 
commodation, dropped  out  altogether,  leaving 
their  unpaid  bills  behind.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs,  must,  of  course,  be  exclusively  blamed 
on  the  management  of  the  association,  whose 
recklessness,  in  this  case,  hardly  falls  short 
of  being  criminal. 

The  once  prfjspcrous  "  .Mutual  Help  As- 
sociation "  in  Moscow  can  ascribe  its  recent 
drrline  to  the  frequent  changes  in  its  man- 
agement, causing  the  exploitation  of  a  num- 
ber of  diflFcrcnt  business  policies,  at  the  great- 
est cost  and  with  the  most  damaging  cflPects 
to  the  assficiafion.  A  society  of  similar  name 
in  Odessa  v\as  precipit  «ted  into  the  thtfK-s  of 
diMolurion  by  undisguised  mismanagement. 
I  *•'  vrn  men  vsTrr  employed  in  its  two 

litt  ,,  and  practiially  the  entire  profit, 

were  gobbled  up  for  salaries  to  directors,  man- 
aKert,    help,   etc,      'faking    the   majority   of 

mixed      -  ■■ --  '  prrafivr    asvn'iations 

into  c<.i  be  grnrrally  stated. 

that  the  "  educated  "  element  in  them  ha* 
quite  offrn.  hy  in^inting  on  fhr  introduction 
of   buktneM   policies    incompatibl'-    ^kU\\    \\\i- 


true  aim  of  the  enterprise,  hampered  the 
sound  development  and  progress  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  even  contributed  to  its  complete  fail- 
ure, in  many  instances. 

The  number  of  co-operative  consumers'  as- 
sociations in  Russia  was  (in  November, 
1903)  824.  In  order  to  compile  some  statis- 
tics, in  regard  to  these,  the  "  Permanent  Com- 
mission for  Co-operative  Associations  "  sent 
out  some  inquiry  blanks  which,  in  204  cases, 
were  properly  filled  out  and  returned.  From 
these  reports  is  gathered  that  the  204  asso- 
ciations had  together  91.417  members  and 
26,402  annual  subscribers,  making  a  total 
number  of  about  118.OCX)  customers.  The 
average  membership  of  the  associations  was 
577.  The  number  of  employees  wjis  3258, 
or  16  per  association,  and  the  expenses  for 
wages  and  maintenance  of  these  amounted  to 
1,131.307  rubles,  or  averaging  5515  rubles 
for  each  association.  The  total  capital 
reached  a  sum  of  more  than  4.0(Xi.ooo  rubles, 
which  item  was  coiuiterbalanccd  by  a  total 
indebtedness  of  nearly  an  equal  amount.  Of 
the  entire  net  profit, —  i.270,otX)  rubles. — 
25^'. 539  rubies  were  distributed  as  dividends 
on  shares,  590.857  rubles  as  premiums  on 
purchases,  and  68,155  were  paid  into  the 
government  as  taxes.  On  the  average,  each 
association  made  a  net  profit  of  6260  rubles, 
of  which  it  disbursed  1251  rubles  in  share- 
dividends  and  28H2  rubles  in  premiums.  For 
educational  purposes  the  204  Russian  co- 
operative societies  set  aside  4836  rubles,  or 
23/^  rubles  per  association,  and  for  benevo- 
lent   institutions.    38.6    rubles    each. 

Since  eight  years  back  there  exists  in  Mos- 
cow a  "  Purchasing  Union  of  Russian  Con- 
simiers'  Co-operative  Associations."  which, 
in  1904,  had  been  joined  by  126  individual 
associations,  and  gave  fair  promise  of  success 
along  the  line  of  saving  expenses  for  the  vari- 
ous organizations  in  making  wholesale  pur- 
chases. 

Political  conditions  in  Russi.i  have,  no 
doubt,  had  their  share  in  stunting  the  natural 
grfjw  th  an«i  progress  of  the  co-operative  asso- 
ciations, which  have  likewise  been  handi- 
capped by  other  agencies,  as  set  forth  previ- 
ously. \vX,  enterprises  f»f  this  kind  are  ur- 
gently called  for  by  the  need  of  the  times, 
and  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  the  co- 
operative consumers'  asstu-iations  are  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  na 
tional  life  (»f  Russia.  The  statistical  data 
in  this  article  are  taken  from  the  .Irchiv  fiir 
St/zitilninrtn(  htdf  fill  III  I  ortrtif^i .  ;»nd  have 
lifvM    vrrificd    ttiiiii    I^  ll'^\l.•||l    MiiiK  rs. 
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THESE    ROYS    ARE   OF    THE    SAME    ACE.    TWT    OF    WIDELY    DIFFERENT       DECREES    OF    MENTAI.TTV. 

(Throe  Krcnch  lads  of  eleven  years  of  age.  whose  heads  are  of   iine<|iinl  volume.   Niiraher  1    (at  the  left]   Is 
five  years  in  advance  of  the  normal  ;  No.  2.  two  years  in  advance:  Xo    :?,  five  years  liehln<l. ) 

THK  STUDY  OF  THE  HUMAN  PLANT. 

H\    FREDERIC   LEES. 

[This  account  of  liow  the  physical,  mental,  and'.moral  vahie  of  children  is  ascertained  in  a 
Paris  laboratory  for  experimental  psychology  is  contrilnited  hy  one  of  the  workers  in  the 
laboratory.     Mr.   Lees   is   an     ofhcicr  dc  I'Instruction  Publiquc. —  The   Editor.) 


'  I  'HE  "  human  plant," — to  borrow  a  happy 
^  expression  that  recently-  nriizinated  with 
one  of  our  leadinj:;  majiaziiu-s, — is  at  last 
beinf;  studied  with  the  seriousness  that  it 
deserves.  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  but 
especially  in  France,  scientists  are  beginning 
to  devote  their  attention  to  child  life,  with 
the  object  of  discovering  in  what  way  it  can 
be  anu'liorated,  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally.  The  progress  that  they  have  made 
is  already  noteworthy,  full  of  promise  for 
the  future,  and  shows  that  they  were  not 
wrong  in  thinking  that,  since  investigators 
into  the  subject  of  vegetable  biology  had  at- 
tained such  marvelous  results,  they  them- 
selves might  reasonably  hope  to  do  likewise 
in  their  infinitely  more  important  branch  of 
biological  science. 

In  the  foundation  of  a  laboratory  for  the 
scientific  study  of  children  the  lead  has  been 
taken  by  Paris.  Due  to  the  initiative  of  Prof. 
Alfred  Hinet,  the  eminent  head  of  the  Lab- 
oratory  of    Psycholog)-   at   the    Sorbonne,    ic 


has  been  established  in  one  of  the  buildings 
of  a  large  free  school  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Grange-aux-Belles,  a  street  in  the  center  of 
one  of  the  most  populous  quarters  of  the 
city.  A  better  field  for  observation  could  not 
have  been  chosen,  the  scholars  being  numer- 
ous, of  various  ages,  and  of  many  classes  of 
society'.  The  methods  employed  for  ascer- 
taining their  physical,  mental  and  moral 
\alue  are  also  extremely  interesting,  and 
might  well  be  adopted  by  scientists  and  peda- 
gogues of  the  New  World. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  this 
school  and  laboratory  Professor  Rinet  oblig- 
ingly consented  to  ex-f>lain  to  me  how  the 
idea  had  originated,  and  in  what  manner  he 
conducted  his  experiments.     He  said: 

Look  at  these  twenty  to  thirty  pupils  who. 
more  or  less  attentively,  are  listening  to  their 
master.  Do  you  really  think  that  all  these  boys 
have  similarly  moulded  minds? — that  they  all 
have  the  same  aj^titudes  and  the  same  needs? 
People  tboucht  so  at  one  time.  We  know  bet- 
ter   now      We    have    come    to    see   that    educa- 
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tion  is  a  question  of  adaptation,  and  that  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  a  child  we 
must  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  or  her  mental  and  physical  characteristics. 
The  principle,  therefore,  that  guided  me  when 
forming  this  new  laboratorj-  was  the  knowledge 
of  the  average  state  of  development  of  children 
of  all  ages, — an  entirely  new  idea  in  pedagogics, 
and  one  which  I  imagine  will  prove  to  be  very 
fruitful.  What  my  assistants  and  I  set  ourselves 
to  find  out.  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner,  was 
the  physical  and  mental  value  of  the  average 
child  at  various  ages.  Once  having  discovered 
this,  we  drew  up  tables  of  averages,  and  it 
is  thanks  to  these  that  v/e  are  able  to  make  pre- 
scriptions so  definitely  whenever  a  fresh  subject 
arrives  at  our  laboratory  of  experimental  psy- 
chology. We  are  able,  for  instance,  to  say  :  "  This 
boy's  growth  is  retarded.  Though  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  has  only  the  development  of  a  child 
of  nine.  He  will  require  special  attention  and 
special  nourishment.  This  other  scholar,  on  the 
contrary,  is  physically  in  advance  of  his  age. 
He  is  more  muscular,  taller,  and  stronger  than 
a  boy  of  ten."  A  tJiird  boy,  we  note,  shows  a 
remarkable  mastery  over  himself,  while  a  fourth 
is  emotional  and  nervous.  One  is  an  observer, 
calm  and  calculating:  the  other,  imaginative.  H 
the  most  is  to  be  made  out  of  them  in  later  life, 
they  must  tie  educated  differently.  Now.  don't 
you  think  that  schoolmasters  would  be  very  glad 
to  learn  how  to  study  their  pupils  in  this  way? 
Don't  you  think  that  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
consult  a  doctor  on  delicate  points  concerning  a 
pupil's  health?  Don't  you  think  that  parents 
would  be  grateful  if  such  an  interest  as  we 
show  here  were  universally  taken  in  their  chil- 
dren's welfare?  Don't  you  think  that  society 
would  benefit  enormously  if  similar  laboratories 


to  ours   were  opened   in   connection    witti   every 
communal   school   in  the  land? 

As  we  left  the  classroom  and  walked  across 
the  playground  toward  the  entrance  to  the 
laboraton',  Professor  Binet  informed  me  that 
at  an\-  rate  the  boys  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  care  with  which  they  were  being  studied. 

We  have  sometimes  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
away,  so  fond  are  they  of  being  measured  and 
weighed.  Yes ;  we  always  begin  by  taking  their 
measurements.  The  body  and  the  mind  are 
closely  united.  A  child  who  is  weak,  who  di- 
gests badly,  and  whose  growth  is  slow,  cannot 
work  properly  in  a  class,  and  it  would  'oe  un- 
just to  punish  him  for  showing  want  of  atten- 
tion. You  won't  make  his  digestion  any  better 
by  punishing  him,  or  improve  the  deviation  of 
his  backbone  by  making  him  copy  out  a  hundred 
lines  of  Moliere.  Every  time  that  a  schoolboy 
shows  signs  of  prolonged  laziness,  the  master, 
instead  of  punishing  him,  should  first  of  all  find 
out  if  there  is  not  some  physical  cause  at  the 
root  of  the  evil. 

We  had  entered  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
laboratory,  and  the  first  thing  that  I  noticed 
was  that  the  walls  were  covered  with  various 
apparatuses,  portraits,  charts,  etc.  To  the 
left  was  an  apparatus  for  measuring  heights. 
By  its  side  was  a  series  of  pieces  of  wood 
of  varying  length,  each  representing  the 
height  at  a  certain  age.  Above  were  the 
flamed  portraits  of  children,  normal  and  ab- 
normal, photographed  according  to  M.  Ber- 
tillon's  anthropometric  system.   Not  far  awa>- 
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l)i:ii:UMlMN(i    A    SC  UUUl.    liOV  S    SKN'SIllVKNESS     AM)    AtcLKACV    OF     TlJlCll. 

( Conduct iriK  an   oxiXTimont    with    the  psyclio-nu'tric  apparatus   at    the    I'aris    Laboratory    of   Kxpcrinioutal 

Psychology.) 


were  various  instruments  for  nieasurinsi  the 
width  of  the  shoulders,  the  devchjpment  of 
the  head,  the  muscular  force  of  the  hands;  a 
chart  hcarinji  letters  of  different  sizes  for  the 
testing  of  the  eycsijiht ;  and  a  net  bag  contain- 
ing a  number  of  skeins  of  variously  colored 
wools,  which  were  used  to  ascertain  if  a 
pupil  were  color-blind. 

Some -of  these  instruments  are  wortli  examin- 
ing more  closely.  This  steel  ellipse,  whicii  when 
clinched  in  the  hand  registers  the  strength  of 
the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  is  called  a  "  dynamo- 
meter." Here  is  an  "  acsthesiometer,"  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  degree  of  sensation  by 
determining  at  how  short  a  distance  two  iinpres- 
sions  upon  the  skin  can  be  distinguished.  The 
tactile  sensibility  of  one  hoy  may  ditTer  widely 
from  that  of  another,  and  it  is  important  to 
know  that  fact  wlien  drawing  up  a  record  of 
their  general  state  of  health.  The  two  steel 
points  of  the  "  acsthesiometer,"  whicli,  as  you 
sec,  are  about  an  inch  apart,  are  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  subject's  hand,  after  be  has  been 
blindfol(lc(i  or  told  to  look  the  other  way. 
Should  his  sensibility  be  keen  and  normal  be 
will  distinctly  feel  the  contact  of  the  two  needles; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  deadened,  be  will 
think  that  be  is  being  touched  by  only  one  point, 
— a  curious  fact  that  has  often  been  studied  by 
experimental  psychologists. 


The  day's  work  in  the  adjoining  school 
having  come  to  an  end,  several  of  the  pupils 
who  had  not  yet  been  entered  in  the  registers 
of  the  laboratory  came  to  be  examined.  The 
first  experiment  was  what  Professor  Binet 
called  une  experience  d'atlenlion.  To  a 
group  of  five  boys  sitting  aroimd  one  of  the 
tables  was  given  a  passage  from  a  classical 
author.  This  they  had  to  read  to  themselves 
for  ten  minues,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
committed  as  mucji  of  it  to  paper  from  mem- 
ory as  they  could.  "  The  testing  of  the  mem- 
ory of  each  pupil  when  entering  a  school  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,"  said  M.  Hinet, 
by  way  of  commentary.  "  What  is  the  good 
of  burdening  the  memory  of  a  child  with 
twenty  lines  of  verse  when  he  is  by  nature 
incapable  of  ever  learning  them  correctly? 
To  do  so  would  be  quite  as  absurd  as  forcing 
a  lad  with  a  weak  stomach  to  swallow  a 
quantity  of  indigestible  food." 

In  another  part  of  the  laboratory  two 
boys  were  measured  for  height  and  width  of 
shoulders  by  assistants,  while  Professor  Rinet, 
sitting  at  a  table  near  at  hand,  tested  a  third 
boy's  suggestibilit\   by  means  of  a  simple  ap- 
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MEASfRING    THE    PHYSIQUE    AND    THE    NERVES. 

(Experiments  on  children  in  the  Paris  Laboratory  of  Kxperimontal  Psychology. 

Sorbonne,  is  seated  on  the  right.) 


I'rof.  Alfred  Binet,  of  the 


paratus  consisting  of  two  cardboard  disks, 
one  of  which,  bearing  lines  of  varying 
length,  could  be  revolved  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  these  lines  appear  through  a  slit  in 
the  upper  one.  For  a  time  the  lines  increase 
in  length,  but  finally  become  invariable.  An 
inattentive  child  u  ill  jump  to  the  conclusion 
ihat  they  increase  always,  but  one  who  is  not 
so  easily  taken  in  will  observe  the  change. 

The  director  of  the  communal  school,  M. 
Vaney,  next  tested  the  vital  capacity  of  one 
of  hi.s  scholars  by  means  of  the  spirometer, — 
an  apparatus  consisting  of  two  graduated  bot- 
tles, one  filled  with  water  and  provided  with 
tube*,  which  measures  the  capacity  of  thif 
lungs.  Blowing  through  a  mouthpiece,  after 
taking  a  deep  breath,  the  boy  displaces  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water,  and  his  lung  capacity 
is  registered  in  cubic  centimetres.  "  Thr 
greater  one's  respiratory  capacity,"  said  M. 
Vane>',  "  the  greater  is  one's  vitality,  the 
greater  is  one's  endurance  to  fatigue." 

"  Nothing  is  negligible  in  the  psychologi- 
cal study  of  children,"  might  be  Vro^r^i^tn 
Binet's  motto.     He  has  even  called  in  the  as- 


sistance of  a  Parisian  palmist,  who  sur- 
prised him  with  the  accuracy  with  which  she 
read  the  characters  of  the  hundred  boys  who 
were  presented  to  her.  In  no  fewer  than 
sixty  cases  did  she  read  the  lines  of  their 
hands  aright. 

The  lesson  which  this  learned  French 
savant  would  teach  the  pedagogic  world  of 
Paris  and  other  great  cities  has  already  borne 
fruit.  In  the  Rue  Lecointe,  in  the  populous 
seventeenth  ward  of  the  French  capital, 
there  has  just  been  opened  a  special  class  for 
"  abnormal  children,"  and  other  similar 
classes  are  to  be  formed  in  other  quarters.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  normal 
and  the  abnormal  should  not  be  together, 
f)wing  to  the  rlrtriinentnl  infhicnce  of  the  lat- 
ter over  the  fornier.  The  had  must  be  sifted 
out  from  among  the  good  pupils,  and  taught 
by  methods  specially  adapted  to  their  particu- 
lar cases.  This,  however,  cannot  he  done 
wifhr)ut  laboratories  such  as  that  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Cirangr-aux  Hrlles,  and  it  is  for  fh.it 
Tfisfin  that  Prof.  .Alfred  F^inet  hopes  to 
see  them  »<jme  day  scattered  all  over  the  land. 


'  \WA\'. 


HON.     WILLIAM     H.     TAFT.    WHILE    UNITED    STATES    CIRCUIT    JUDGE. 

WILLIAM  H.  TAFT  AS  A  JUDGE  ON  THL  BENCH. 

BY  RICHARD  V.  OULAHAN. 


\/TR.  TAFT  is  the  very  personification  of 
cnerjiy.  He  is  a  human  steam  online. 
He  is  always  bus}'.  \V'ork,  and  hard  work,  is 
his  pleasure.  A  handsome  man,  he  would 
attract  attention  from  that  circumstance 
alone.  He  breathes  fjood  will  and  suizpests 
mental,  moral,  and  ph\sical  u  holesomeness. 
Yet,  with  all  his  pleasant  informality  and  his 
frequent  lauf^hter,  he  has  a  dijjnity  of  manner 
and  carriage  that  commands  respect  and  at- 
tention. \'ou  feel  that  he  is  a  man  of  brain 
power,  one  of  the  few  men  who  seem  to 
prow  greater  the  more  intimately  you  know 
them. 


Captain  Seth  Bullock,  plainsman  and 
friend  of  President  Roosevelt,  paid,  in  homely 
phrase,  one  of  the  highest  tributes  that  could 
be  paid  to  any  human  being,  when  he  was 
asked  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Taft.  Captain 
Seth  has  the  plainsman's  reticence  of  speech. 
He  covild  not  gush  if  he  tried.  "  What  is  it 
about  Taft  that  you  like?"  he  was  asked. 
He  hemmed  and  hawed  before  he  answered. 

He's  simply  all  right.  He's  a  man  you 
don't  have  to  be  introduced  to  twice." 

It  is  this  ability  to  make  people  feel  at  their 
case  that  is  one  of  Mr.  Taft's  greatest 
charms.      He   seems   to   take   an    interest   in 
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evenbody  he  meets.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
politician  in  his  method  of  treating;  people. 
His  manner  is  tou  natural  to  be  studied.  The 
farm.er's  boy  who  comes  to  Washington  to 
find  out  about  the  chances  of  getting  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Military  Academy  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Secretan,"  of  War 
after  they  have  talked  five  minutes.  The 
statesman,  the  militar}-  hero,  the  newspaper 
correspondent,  the  department  clerk,  are  all 
treated  alike  when  they  call  on  Mr.  Taft. 
He  plays  no  favorites  among  those  whom  he 
believes  to  be  fair  and  square. 

THE   NEW    EXGLAXD    COXSCIEN'CE. 

Mr.  Taft  has  the  New-England  con- 
science, and  this  helped  him  in  his  judicial 
career. '  If  he  thinks  a  thing  is  wrong  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  This'  phase 
of  his  character  takes  a  peculiar  form. 
He  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
hurting  the  feelings  of  any  of  his  fel- 
low-men; he  does  not  like  to  inflict  pain; 
but  frequently,  when  it  was  to  his  personal 
and  political  advantage'  to  be  silent,  he  has 
spoken  out,  because  silence  would  mean  a 
misunderstanding  of  his  attitude.  He  wanted 
ever)  body  to  know  how  he  stood.  When  he 
went  to  Ohio  in  1905  to  serve  as  temporary- 
chairman  of  the  Republican  convention  he 
made  a  speech  which  was  in  substance  an 
appeal  to  his  party  brethren  to  smash  on 
election  day  the  Republican  machine  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Taft  was  talked  of  at  that  time  as 
a  Presidential  possibility.  He  knew  that  his 
course  would  injure  him  in  the  party  organi- 
zation ;  that  he  would  make  enemies  of  many 
whose  friendship  would  be  valuable  if  he 
were  a  candidate  for  an  elective  ofllce.  But 
to  him  words  of  praise  for  the  Republican 
machine  ticket  in  Cincinnati  or  silence  on  th'* 
subject  meant  hypfKrisy,  and  his  New-Kng- 
land  conscience  told  him  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme.  It  is  this  peculiarity  in 
Taft's  temperament  which  ama/es  those 
friends  of  his  who  think  he  should  trim 
hi'»   sails   in    the    winds   of   popularity. 

He  rxhibifed  the  trait  while  he  was  fin  the 
federal  judicial  bench.  The  prospect  <if  a 
pdlitical  future  cut  no  fitnire  with  the  young 
jurist.     He  has  no  .  -s  t«)  niakc  f(»r  his 

courw  at  tha  time  ;ii.'.  ..-.uld  n«»t  br<H<k  any 
qur^tionint;  of  its  fairness,  ToMlay,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Pmidrntial  nomination, 
with  •'  '  '  -Irmenr  a  (Mjurrful  factor  in 
the  il'  ,fi  of   the   rrsijlf.  he  will   not 

hr«itatr  to  tell  exactly  what  he  did  a*  a  judge 
when   labfir   injunction   cases   were   brought 


before  him.  If  anybody  anxious  to  injure 
Mr.  Taft's  prospects  for  the  Presidency 
wishes  to  get  the  record  of  his  course  in  the 
labor  cases  he  need  not  pursue  secret  methods 
to  obtain  the  information.  Let  him  apply 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Room 
226,  second  floor.  War  Department  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  genial  gentle- 
man of  large  frame  will  furnish  it  cheerfully. 
Taft  is  not  ashamed  of  anything  he  has  done 
or  afraid  of  the  consequences'  of  it. 

Taft  was  thirty  when  he  became  a  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  in  Cincinnati  and  only 
thirt\"-five  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  His  am- 
bition had  tended  to  the  federal  bench,  and 
this  office  appeared  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
realization  of  his  wish  to  be  a  member  of  the 
highest  tribunal.  The  world  knows  how, 
when  offered  an  appointment  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  meant  the  fulfillment  of  his  heart's  de- 
sire, he  placed  duty  ahead  of  everything  else 
and  declined  the  tender.  He  was  then  in 
the  Philippines  and  he  preferred  to  stay  there 
at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  and  indi- 
vidual taste,  because  his  departure  from  Ma- 
nila would  cause  lack  of  confidence  among 
the  native  people  and  interfere  with  the  work 
he  had  set  out  to  do.  The  real  Taft  stood 
out  in  these  words  telegraphed  to  President 
Roosevelt:  "  Look  forward  to  time  when  I 
can  accept  such  an  offer,  but  even  if  it  is 
certain  that  it  can  never  be  repeated,  I  must 
now  decline."  And  when  the  President  in- 
sisted that  he,  as  President,  "  saw  the  whole 
field  "  and  intended  to  make  the  ;ippointmcnt. 
Taft  came  back  with  reasons  which  convinced 
Mr.  Roosevelt  that  the  big  man  who  wanted 
to  be  a  Supreme  Court  jurist  but  refused  for 
the  sake  of  conscience  was  entitled  to  have 
his  own  w  ay. 

Dignified  on  the  bench,  his  sedate  man- 
ner was  tempered  by  a  suggestion  of  kin<lli- 
ness  and  charity  that  he  could  not  conceal. 
One  of  those  associated  intimately  with  him 
in  the  days  when  he  wore  the  judicial  ermine 
has  said,  "  He  was  Judge  'I'att  in  the  court- 
house, but  Bill  1  alt  away  from  there."  His 
interest  in  young  men.  and  particularly  in 
young  lawyers,  was  shown  frequently.  The 
law  school  of  which  he  was  dean  was  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  him.  ( )ne  day,  while  hearing 
a  case  in  the  federal  courtroom,  he  saw  five 
law  students  whom  he  knew,  sitting  in  rear 
•wats.  "  Bring  fivr  ihairs  up  here,"  he  said 
to  an  attendant,  and  then  fold  his  secretary  to 
invite  the  live  students  to  sit  beside  him,  a 
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mark  of  distinction  and  honor.  The  young- 
sters thought  the  secretary  was  joking,  but 
he  pointed  to  the  chairs  and  convinced  them. 
So  the  five,  embarrassed  but  elated,  took  seats 
beside  the  Judge.  "  I  thought  that  jou'd  be 
able  to  hear  better  up  here,"  was  Taft's  ex- 
planation. 

Another  act  of  kindness  was  shown  to  a 
young  attorney  from  Kentucky  who  had 
brought  suit  for  damages  against  a  railroad 
company  in  behalf  of  a  woman  who  liad  been 
injured  by  a  train.  The  attorney's  petition 
was  poorly  prepareil,  so  poorly  that  it  would 
not  have  stood  the  test  of  a  hearing.  "  I  give 
you  leave  to  amend  that  petition,"  said  Judge 
Faft,  and  he  pointed  out  wherein  the  paper 
was  defective.  The  attorney  did  not  appear 
to  understand  what  was  required  of  him. 
Judge  Taft  detected  the  trouble.  "  Let  me 
see  that  petition,"  he  said.  He  struck  out 
some  sentences  in  the  document  and  made  in- 
terlineations with  a  pencil.  '^Fhen  he  handed 
it  to  the  attorney  for  the  railroad,  a  man 
of  prominence  in  legal  circles.  "  1  guess 
that's  all  right,"  lie  remarked,  and  the  rail- 
road's representative,  who  was  prepared  to 
make  technical  objections,  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted Judge  Taft's  disposition.  The  young 
fellow  won   the  case. 

RKADY   TO    ACKXOWLKDCn    KRROR. 

As  a  judge  Taft  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  fearless  and  just,  and  it  was  this  repu- 
tation which  accounts  in  part  for  his  popu- 
larity in  Ohio.  He  was  never  afraid  to  strike 
at  evil  and  always  ready  to  accept  full  re- 
sponsibility for  his  judicial  decisions  and  or- 
ders. \  et  he  was  as  ready  to  acknowledge 
any  error  on  his  part,  and  a  remarkable  in- 
stance is  recorded  where  he  actually  apolo- 
gized to  a  litigant  for  uncomplimentary  allu- 
sions made  from  the  bench.  The  town  of 
Hartwell,  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  be- 
came involved  in  a  dispute  with  a  railroad 
company.  There  were  writs  of  injunction 
and  mandanuis  and  other  proceedings  sought 
by  the  town  authorities  or  the  company.  The 
Mayor  of  Hartwell  turned  the  hose  on  work- 
men who  tried  to  lay  rails  at  night.  When 
one  aspect  of  the  case  was  brought  before 
Judge  Taft  he  took  occasion  to  criticise  the 
Mayor  severely.  The  Mayor,  willing  to  be 
made  a  victim  of  the  court's  power  to  punish 
for  contempt,  w  rote  a  letter  to  Judge  Taft  * 
complaining  bitterly  that  the  court's  reference 
to  himself  was  obiter  dutitin  and  was  en- 
tirely outside  the  court's  powers.  The 
Mayor  confidently  expected  to  be  haled  be- 


fore tlie  bar.  To  his  surprise,  however,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Judge  Taft  admitting 
that  he  had  gone  farther  than  he  should  in 
his  comments  on  the  Ma\or's  attitude  and 
asking  the  Mayor  to  accept  his  apology  for 
what  he  had  said. 

That  was  Taft  all  through.  Conscien- 
tiously believing  originally  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  rebuke  the  M"ayor,  he  saw  the  matter 
in  a  new  light  when  an  argument  to  show 
that  he  was  wrong  was  presented  and  he  made 
haste  to  correct  the  err(jr,  and,  to  emphasize 
the  change  of  view,  added  an  apolog}'. 

THE  STERN   .AND   FEARLESS   .MAGISTRATE. 

Another  instance  shows  Taft  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  stern  justice,  knowing  his  duty 
and  permitting  no  interference  with  its  ful- 
fillment. An  elilerly  man  had  been  convicted 
of  pension  frauds  in  Judge  Taft's  court. 
I  nder  the  law  it  was  optional  with  the  Court 
to  impose  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  a 
penitentiary  or  a  jail.  A  son  of  the  convicted 
man  knew  Judge  Taft  and  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  him.  Presuming  on 
their  friendship,  the  son  saw  Judge  Taft 
privately  and  proceeded  to  give  reasons  why 
the  father  should  be  sent  to  jail  instead  of  the 
penitentiary.  Judge  Taft  was  angry.  In 
language  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  state  of 
mind,  he  told  the  son  that  any  repetition  of 
the  attempt  to  influence  him  in  a  judicial 
matter  would  result  in  a  term  in  jail  for  con- 
tempt. Crestfallen  and  humiliateil,  the  son 
went  away,  believing  that  his  father  was  cer- 
tain to  get  a  penitentiary  sentence.  Judge 
I'aft  sent  the  convicted  man  to  jail.  Those 
w  ho  know  his  peculiar  judicial  fitness  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  Taft  was  not  influenceil 
in  any  way  whatever  by  the  son's  plea.  He 
considered  the  matter  on  its  merits  and  de- 
clined to  allow  his  mind  to  be  prejudiced 
against  the  father  for  the  son's  indiscretion 
or  in  the  father's  favor  by  the  son's  distress. 

JUSTICE  TEMF'ERED  WITH    MERCY. 

It  was  not  often  that  Judge  Taft  showed 
anger,  but  when  he  did  there  was  nothing 
half-hearteil  about  it.  A  man  who  had  heard 
some  idle  talk  about  Taft  came  to  tell  the 
Judge  of  it.  People  were  saying,  he  as- 
serted, that  Taft  would  not  do  full  justice  to 
one  side  in  a  pending  case.  "  ^  ou  get  out 
of  here  or  I'll  throw  you  out,"  he  shouted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  case  was  not  before 
Taft's  court.  He  hated  a  meddler.  He 
would  not  tolerate  a  tattler. 

When  Judge  Taft  holds  the  scales  of  jus- 
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tice  he  holds  them  squarely.  With  it  all, 
however,  he  is  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  consid- 
eration for  the  unfortunate  and  ready  to 
show  mere}"  whenever  his  sense  of  right 
tells  him  it  is  proper  to  do  so.  Toward  the 
end  of  his  career  as  a  federal  judge  a  young 
man  was  convicted  in  his  court  of  violating 
the  postal  laws.  Judge  Taft  was  convinced 
that  the  offense  was  due  more  to  ignorance 
than  to  criminal  intent  and  he  suspended  sen- 
tence. "  Come  back  to  me  in  six  months," 
he  said  to  the  defendant.  The  Philippine 
War  was  on  when  the  six  months  expired. 
The  young  fellow  who  had  been  convicted 
appeared  before  Judge  Taft  with  the  laconic 
introduction,  "  I've  come."  ''  I  see  you 
have,"  said  his  Honor,  "  but  what  can  I  do 
for  you  ?  "  Judge  Taft  ■  had  nearly  forgot- 
ten the  circumstance,  but  it  was  recalled 
to  his  recollection  by  attaches  of  the  court. 
Then  he  put  the  young  man  through  an  ex- 
amination as  to  what  he  had  been  doing  in 
the  probationary-  period  and  received  satisfac- 
torj-  answers.  "'.And  what  are  you  doing 
now?"  he  asked.  "  I'm  trjing  to  get  into 
the  army,"  was  the  answer.  "  Will  they 
take  you?"  "  I  think  so,  but  I  told  them 
I  couldn't  enlist  until  I'd  seen  you."  "  W^ell," 
said  Judge  Taft,  "you  show  yourself  to  me 
here  with  Uncle  Sam's  uniform  on  and  you 
needn't  come  after  that.'"  The  boy  enlisted 
and  his  sentence  was  remitted. 

A     LABOR     leader's     CONFIDENCE     IN     THE 
JUDGE    WHO    HAD    JAILED    HIM. 

It  was  Taft  who  rendered  the  first  opin- 
ion upholding  the  validity  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law,  and  it  was  Taft  who  sent  a 
labor  leader  to  jail  for  contempt  in  interfer- 
ing with  the  operation  of  a  railroad  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  court  over  which  Taft  pre- 
sided. The  man  whom  he  jailed  was  Frank 
Phelan,  a  lieutenant  of  Eugene  Debs  in  the 
American  Railway  Union.  There  were  mur- 
murs in  Cincinnati  that  Judge  Taft  would 
not  leave  the  bench  alive  if  he  sent  Phelan 
to  jail.  .Members  of  the  order  to  which 
Phelan    '    '  '  ■  dcd     the    courtrtKjm 

with    i(i«-:  „  ^'  ■»   conspicuously    dis- 

played. Judge  Taft  read  his  opinion  in  the 
case  and  ordered  that  Phelan  be  confined  in 
jail  for  six  months.  Then  he  stepped  fron> 
the  roAtrum  and  went  to  his  private  rcwm. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  trepida- 
tion in  his  1  or  a  !  '  '  ng  note  in 
his  voice  as  :              'Tcd  h;  ifnt. 


Months  after,  Phelan,  released  from  jail, 
went  to  Ludlow,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati, 
where  most  of  the  railroad  men  who  had 
gone  on  strike  at  his  command  resided.  The 
agitator  who  had  counseled  violence  of  a 
radical  kind  was  touched  by  the  suffering 
among  the  families  of  the  strikers,  many  of 
them  still  out  of  employment.  Phelan 
wanted  to  help  them,  and  curiously  enough 
the  man  to  whom  he  applied  for  advice  and 
assistance  was  Judge  Taft.  He  called  at  the 
judge's  office  in  company  with  another  man 
and  was  received  without  anv  delav. 
"  Hello !  Phelan,"  said  Judge  Taft,  "  what 
can  I  do  for  you?  "  A  gentleman  who  was 
present  on  that  occasion  vouches  for  the 
statement  tliat  Phelan  explained  his  business 
in  words  somewhat  to  this  effect :  "  Judge, 
I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  never  realized  what 
great  suffering  I  would  create  until  I  went 
to  Ludlow  this  morning.  I'm  willing  to 
serve  another  six  months  or  a  year  if  you'll 
help  me  to  get  work  for  these  men.  All 
those  who  went  out  on  strike  and  who  testi- 
fied that  they  went  out  through  sympathy 
only,  told  an  untruth,  and  so  did  I,  for  I  was 
sent  here  by  Debs  to  take  these  men  out  as 
I  saw  ht." 

But  strongly  as  his  sympathy  was  aroused 
by  what  Phelan  said.  Judge  Taft  held  that 
it  would  be  improper  for  him  to  make  any 
suggestion  to  the  railroad  company  to  give 
employment  to  its  former  employees.  "  I 
can't  tell  the  railroad  people  how  to  run 
their  business,"  he  said.  This  incident  is  told 
merel\-  to  show  the  wonderful  human  sym- 
pathy which  Taft  possesses  and  which  he 
makes  people  understand.  Phelan,  in  spite 
of  the  scoring  and  the  punishment  he  had 
received  from  Taft,  felt  that  he  would  find 
the  stern  judge  a  kind  friend,  and  his  recep- 
tion proved  that  he  was  not.nu'staken.  Taft 
never  bears  malice.  He  is  as  willing  to 
forget  as  lie  is  to  forgive  u  hen  satisfied  that 
a  fault  which  he  condenuied  has  been  hon- 
estly   atoned    for. 

I>ong  years  of  work  on  the  bench  did  not 
produce  in  him  the  idea  that  he  is  not  as 
rjther  men.  There  is  no  false  dignity  about 
him.  ( )fl  the  bench  he  was  as  jovial  as  could 
be.  While  on  the  bench  lie  maintained  .» 
dignity  that  w;l.  ini|)ressive,  but  not  repel 
lant.  Whatever  he  does,  he  does  as  part  of 
the  day's  work,  not  hampered  by  any  ideas 
of  his  greatness.  He  is  too  busy  to  think 
alMiut  his  own  personality. 
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'X'HE  present  Secretary  of  War,  Hon. 
"*■  William  Howard  Taft,  has  had  the  ex- 
ceptional experience  of  beginning  his  distin- 
guished public  career  with  judicial  service 
on  the  State  and  thereafter  serving  on  the 
federal  bench.  He  was  justice  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Cincinnati  from  1887  to 
1890,  and  among  his  immediate  predecessors 
in  that  court  were  Hon.  Judson  Harmon, 
ex-Attorney-General  of  the.  United  States; 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Foraker,  ex-Governor  and 
now  United  States  Senator.  After  some  two 
years'  service  as  Solicitor-General,  under 
President  Harrison,  Mr.  Taft  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  holding  that  position  until  iQtX),  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
Governor  of  the   Philippines. 

It  has  been  intimated  from  time  to  time, 
though  not  very  definitely,  that  certain  de- 
cisions of  Judge  Taft  while  on  the  bench 
were  unfriendly  to  organized  labor.  Such  a 
suggestion,  analyzed  in  view  of  the  position 
of  the  judiciary  in  our  political  and  judicial 
system,  is  really  an  imputation  upon  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  electorate.  A  judge  does  not 
make  the  law,  nor  does  he  decide  cases  ac- 
cording to  his  private  judgment  of  what  the 
law  ought  to  be;  but  "he  declares  and  applies 
the  rules  of  law  to  the  facts  presented  as  he 
finds  them  in  the  statutes  or  adjudged  prece- 
dents,  the   recorded  depositories  of  the  law. 

It  is  true  that  our  unwritten  and  non- 
statutory law  has  been  termed  judge-made 
law.  Hut  it  is  only  in  a  vtM\'  limited  sense,  if 
at  all,  that  this  expression  is  applicable  to 
the  case  of  an  individual  judge.  His  per- 
sonality may  be  impressed  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law,  as  that  of  Judge  Taft  was 
doubtless  impressed,  by  the  clearness  of  his 
grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
law  in  their  application  to  new  conditions; 
but  his  opinions  must  be  in  harr.iony  w  ith  the 
current  trend  of  judicial  authority,  and,  in 
the  last  analysis,  with  the  advance  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion.  We  have  had  fre- 
quent itistances  in  this  country  where  judges, 
after  leaving  the  bench,  have  become  caiuli- 
dates  for  public  office,  but  ver>'  rarely  have 
the  judicial  decisions  of  a  judge  ever  been 
discussed   with    reference   to   his   availability 


for  a  public  office.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  high  intelligence  of  our  American  elec- 
torate recognizes  that  the  judges  do  not  speak 
their  individual  judgments,  but,  in  the  words 
of  Blackstone,  "  are  the  living  oracles  of  the 
law,"  who  declare  and  apply  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

It  is  to  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  Judge 
Taft  decided  cases  involving  the  rights  and 
duties  of  labor  and  capital,  as  he  decided 
other  cases  which  came  before  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  facts  as  presented  for 
determination.  It  has  not  been  intimated 
that  he  did  not  declare  the  law  correctly,  or 
that  his  decisions  were  bad  law  in  any  legal 
sense.  What,  therefore,  is  really  meant  by 
the  suggestion  is  that  the  law  as  declared 
in  certain  decisions  of  Judge  Taft  was  un- 
satisfactory to  certain  class  interests.  While 
this  impersonal  position  of  a  judge  is  clearly 
recognized,  there  is  so  much  public  interest 
in  questions  relating  to  the  legal  rights  and 
duties  of  combination,  both  of  capital  and 
labor,  that  the  decisions  of  Judge  Taft  in 
this  class  of  cases  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, and  therefore  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
from  a  legal  and  not  from  a  partisan  point 
of  view. 

MOORES   VS.    BRICKL.WERS'    UNION     ET   AL. 

The  first  of  these  opinions  was  delivered 
by  Judge  Taft  while  on  the  Superior  Court 
bench  of  Cincinnati,  in  1890,  in  the  case  of 
Moorcs  vs.  Hrickla\ers'  Union  ct  al.  (23 
IVeekly  Lfnc  Bulletin.  48).  This  case  is 
interesting  as  involving  the  application  of 
the  law  to  u  hat  is  know  n  as  a  secondary  boy- 
cott, that  is,  a  boycott  not  against  an  em- 
ployer hut  against  a  third  party  dealing  with 
an  employer,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  con- 
troversy between  the  employer  and  employee. 

This  was  not  an  injunction  suit,  nor  did 
it  involve  any  issue  between  the  employees 
and  their  employer,  either  directly  or  through 
any  refusal  to  handle  in  other  places  the  so- 
called  "  struck  work  "  from  the  shop  of  the 
employer.  It  was  a  secondary-  boycott  pure 
and  simple,  in  the  form  of  a  suit  for  damages 
incurred  by  the  plaintiff  through  a  boycott  by 
the  HrickLuers'  Union,  declared  on  account 
of  the  plaintiff's  selling  lime  to  the  employer, 
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Parker  Bros.,  who  had  been  boycotted  by 
the  union.  This  primar\-  boycott  had  been 
declared  against  Parker  Bros,  by  the  Brick- 
layers' Union  because  of  their  (Parker 
Bros.')  refusal  to  pay  a  fine  imposed  upon 
one  of  their  employees,  a  member  of  the 
union,  and  to  reinstate  a  .discharged  ap- 
prentice. 

Parker  Bros,  had  brought  suit  and  had 
recovered  damages  before  a  jury  in  another 
court  against  the  same  defendants  on  ac- 
count of  this  same  boycott  (21  ff'eekly  Law 
Bulletin,  223).  Moore  Bros.,  the  plain- 
tiffs, had  been  awarded  $2250  damages 
by  the  jur}-  on  account  of  this  secondary  boy- 
cott, and  it  was  this  judgment  which  was 
affirmed  on  appeal  in  an  opinion  by  Judge 
Taft.  This  case  has  become  a  leading  one 
on  the  law  6f  boycotting.  The  right  of 
legitimate  competition  in  business  with  the 
incidental  injuries  resulting  therefrom,  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  then  recently  decided  Mogul 
Steamship  case  in  England,  was  distinguished 
by  Judge  Taft  from  the  case  then  at  bar^ 
where  the  immediate  motive  of  injuring 
plaintift  was  to  inflict  punishment  for  re- 
fusing to  join  in  the  boycott  of  a  third  party. 
Such  a  motive  made  the  act  malicious  and  le- 
gally actionable  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
and  a  fortiori  in  the  case  of  a  combination.  It 
was  said,  after  reviewing  the  English  cases: 
"  We  do  not  conceive  that  in  this  State  or 
countr>^  a  combination  by  workingmen  to 
raise  their  wages  or  obtain  any  material  ad- 
vantage is  contrar>'  to  the  law",  provided  they 
do  not  use  such  indirect  means  as  obscure  their 
original  intent,  and  make  their  combination 
one  merely  malicious,  to  oppress  and  injure 
individuals." 

It  was  further  said  that  a  labor  union 
could  provide  for  and  impose  a  penalty 
against  any  of  their  members  who  refused  to 
comply  with  such  regulations  as  the  associa- 
tion made.  They  could  unite  in  withdraw- 
ing from  the  employ  of  any  person  whose 
terms  of  employment  might  not  be  satisfac- 
tor>'  to  them,  or  whf>sc  action  in  regard  to 
apprentices  was  not  to  thrir  liking,  hut  thev 
could  not  coerce  their  employer  by  boycotting 
him  and  those  who  dealt  with  him :  that  even 
if  act»  of  this  character  an<i  with  the  intent 
are  n'  *  —  inable  when  done  by  imlividuals, 
thc>'  vi  when  thry  arc  the  result  of 

combination,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  ter- 
rori/.ing  of  the  rommunity  by  thrrats  (»f  e\- 
rluv've  dealing  in  order  to  deprive  one  ob- 
noxious mrml>rr  of  mean*  of  «u%tenance 
wouhl  become  bcith  dangertius  and  offrnMvc. 


This  decision,  subsequently  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  without  opinion,  has 
been  accepted  as  the  correct  exposition  of  the 
law,  and  the  secondary  boycott,  so-called, 
that  is,  a  boycott  against  a  stranger  to  the 
trade  dispute,  has  been  practically  discon- 
tinued and  abandoned  by  intelligent  labor 
unionists  as  an  unwise  and  unreasonable 
weapon  in  such  controversies. 

TOLEDO  AXD  AXX  ARBOR  ENGIXEERS'  STRIKE 
OF    1893. 

The  so-called  labor  decisions  of  Judge 
Taft  while  on  the  federal  bench  related  di- 
rectly and  primarily  to  the  federal  character 
of  such  controversies,  in  that  tliey  involved 
the  supremacy  of  the  federal  power  in  the 
protection  of  interstate  commerce.  Though 
there  were  only  two  such  cases  decided  by 
him,  the  decisions  attracted  general  attention 
on  account  of  the  widespread  industrial  dis- 
turbances of  1893-4. 

The  first  of  these  cases  was  decided  April 
3,  1893,  in  the  matter  of  the  strike  of  the 
engineers  on  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor 
Railroad  (54  Fed.  Rep.,  730).  The  engi- 
neers on  strike  were  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  of 
which  P.  M.  Arthur  was  the  chief.  Under 
the  then  rule  of  the  brotherhood,  known  as 
rule  twelve,  the  engineers  in  the  employ  of 
the  connecting  railroad  companies,  members 
of  the  brotherhood,  refusetl  to  handle  and 
deliver  any  cars  of  freight  from  complainant's 
road  as  long  as  the  strike  of  the  engineers 
of  that  road,  who  were  members  of  the 
brotherhood,  was  unsettled.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  involved  practically  a  paralysis  of 
the  business  of  interstate  commerce  between 
the  complainant  and  the  defendant  railroads. 
I  he  Toledo  road  thereupon  applied  for  an 
injunction  against  the  connecting  roads,  al- 
leging the  existence  of  a  combination  viola- 
tive of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  prevent- 
ing the  performance  of  their  duties  in  regard 
to  interstate  commerce  in  the  exchange  of 
traffic,  and  a^kcd  the  court  to  enjoin  this 
unlawful  itifcrfcrcrue.  A  niofirm  w.is  filed 
by  the  complainant  for  a  temporar>'  injunc- 
tion against  Mr.  Arthur  tf)  restrain  him  from 
tnforcing  rule  twrlvc.  w  hereunder  the  em- 
ployees of  the  defendant  companies  were  re- 
fusing to  han»lle  tlir  cars  of  the  crmipl.-iitiant 
company. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  by  judge  'I  aft 
was  notable  in  its  clear  evposition  of  the 
power  of  a  court  of  rtjuity  in  the  issuance  of 
a   mandatory    preliminary    injunction    w  lirrr 
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necessary'  to  prevent  irreparable  injury. 
"  The  normal  condition,"  it  was  said, — "  the 
status  qiif), — between  connecting  common 
carriers  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  law 
is  a  continuous  passage  of  freight  backward 
and  forward  between  them,  which  each  car- 
rier has  a  right  to  enjoy  without  interruption, 
exacth'  as  riparian  owners  have  a  right  to 
the  continuous  How  of  the  stream  without 
obstruction."  Usually  the  status  quo  in  the 
injunction  can  be  preserved  imtil  final  hear- 
ing by  an  injunction  proliibitory  in  form,  but 
where  the  status  quo  is  not  a  condition  of 
rest,  but  of  action,  the  condition  of  rest,  that 
is,  the  stoppage  of  traffic,  will  inflict  irrepara- 
ble injury  not  only  upon  the  complainant 
but  the  public.  In  such  cases  it  is  only  a 
mandatory  injunction  compelling  the  traffic 
to  flow  as  it  Is  wont  to  Hcjw,  which  will  pro- 
tect the  complainant  from  injury.  The  form 
of  the  remedy  must  be  adapted  to  the 
emergency,  and  where  the  continuity  of  in- 
terstate traffic  is  threatened  an  injimction 
mandatory  in  term  is  often  the  only  effective 
remedy. 

Still  more  important  was  the  opinion  in  its 
clear  analysis  of  the  position  of  employees  of 
railroads  engaged  in  interstate  traffic,  and 
their  riglTts  and  duties  as  such  employees 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  act.  The  re- 
lation of  such  employees  to  their  railroad 
companies  is  one  of  free  contract,  and  is  not 
analogous  to  that  of  seamen  in  the  maritime 
service,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  surrender 
their  liberty  in  their  employment  and  are 
punishable  for  desertion.  The  employment, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  railroad  employees, 
was  terminable  by  either  party.  The  court 
could  not  compel  the  enforcement  of  personal 
service  as  against  either  the  employer  or  the 
employed  against  the  will  of  either.  The 
court  said  especially  was  this  true  in  the  case 
of  railroad  engineers,  where  nothing  but  the 
most  painstaking  and  devoted  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  employed  will  secure  a  proper 
discharge  of  his  responsible  duties ;  and  it 
would  even  seem  to  be  against  public  policy 
to  expose  the  lives  of  the  traveling  public  and 
the  property  of  the  shipping  public  to  the 
danger  which  might  arise  from  the  enforced 
and  unwilling  performance  of  so  delicate  a 
service.  While  a  court  of  equity  couKl  not 
specifically  compel  the  performance  of  a  con- 
tract for  personal  service,  it  did  not  follow- 
that  there  were  no  linu'tations  upon  the  right 
of  employees  to  abandon  their  employment. 
— that  is,  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  right  (see  remarks  of  Supreme 


Court  in  Lemon  case,  i66  U.  S.),  so  as  to 
avoid  imperiling  life  or  property. 

Hut  while  the  relation  of  railroad  employ- 
er and  employed  was  one  of  free  contract, 
the  court  also  held  that  while  the  relation 
continues  they  were  bound  by  the  provisions 
to  obey  the  statute  compelling  the  inter- 
change of  interstate  traffic,  and  also  by  the 
orders  of  the  court  enjoining  their  employer 
corporation  from  refusing  such  interchange. 
A  combination  of  the  employees  to  refuse, 
while  still  holding  their  positions,  to  perform 
any  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  law  or  by  the 
court  upon  their  employer,  would  be  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  United  States  and  punish- 
able as  such. 

U'he  court  therefore  held  that  the  manda- 
tory injunction  was  properly  issued  against 
Arthur,  compelling  him  to  rescind  the  order 
to  the  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  defend- 
ant directing  them  not  to  handle  complain- 
ant's freight. 

The  engineers  of  the  defendant  companies 
had  no  grievances  against  their  own  employ- 
ing companies ;  and  their  refusal  to  handle 
freight  of  complainant  company  was  in  no 
sense  a  strike  for  the  betterment  of  their  own 
conditions  of  service,  and  was  therefore  not 
a  strike  but  a  boycott,  and  this  would  neces- 
sarily paralyze  the  movement  of  interstate 
traffic. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  was  far-reach- 
ing. It  was  the  first  judicial  declaration  of 
the  duties  of  railroad  employees  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  was  followed  in  other  circuits 
and  was  not  only  approved  by  the  genera! 
public,  but  was  accepted  by  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  law 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  railroad 
service.  The  result  was  the  abrogation  of 
rule  twelve  by  the  brotherhood  of  the  engi- 
neers, and  since  that  time,  as  was  signallv 
shown  in  the  extensive  railroad  strike  of  the 
tollowing  year,  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
not  only  the  engineers,  but  the  conductors, 
firemen,  and  trainmen,  have  been  conspicuous 
for  their  conservatism  in  the  adjustment  of 
dlfi'erences  with  the  management  of  their  re- 
spective companies. 

THE    PHELAN    CONTEMPT    CASE. 

In  the  following  year,  1894,  came  the 
great  railroad  strike  inspired  by  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union,  grow  ing  out  of  the  strike 
of  the  Pullman  employees  at  Pullman,  111. 
The  officials  of  the  union  demanded  all  the 
railroads  to  boycott  the  Pullman  cars,  and 
declared  a  strike  of  the  employees  on  any 
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railroad  on  their  refusal  to  declare  such  a 
boycott.  The  Cincinnati  Southern,  an  inter- 
state railway,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
who  had  been  theretofore  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Ohio,  and  the  re- 
ceiver applied  to  the  court  for  protection 
against  one  Phelan,  an  official  ot  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  who  was  engaged  in  inciting  a 
strike  among  the  employees  of  the  railroad. 
There  was  no  complaint  by  the  employees 
of  this  road,  as  there  had  been  none  by  the 
employees  in  the  Arthur  case,  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  condition  of  service.  The  de- 
mand was  that  all  traffic  should  be  suspended 
and  business  parahzed  until  all  the  roads 
should  consent  not  to  carry  Pullman  cars. 
In  the  words  of  the  court,  tlie  purpose  was  to 
star\e  the  railroad  companies  and  the  public 
into  compelling  the  Pullman  Company  to  do 
something  which  they  had  no  law  ful  right  to 
compel  it  to  do. 

It  seems  that  a  restraining  order  had  been 
issued  by  the  court  prohibiting  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  management  of  the  receiver  in 
the  operation  of  the  road,  and  Phelan  had 
used  language  defying  this  order.  He  was 
thereupon  attached  for  contempt,  and  after 
a  hearing  was  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt 
in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Taft  (62  Fed.  Rep., 
803).  The  opinion  emphasized  the  same 
distinction  which  had  been  pointed  out 
in  the  Arthur  case  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  employees  had  the  ri:.iht  to  quit 
their  employment,  but  they  had  no  right 
to  combine  to  injure  their  employer,  in  order 
to  compel  him  to  withdraw  from  a  mutually 
profitable  relation  with  a  third  party  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  the  third  party,  when 
the  relation  thus  sought  to  be  broken  had  no 
effect  whatever  upon  the  character  or  reward 
of  their  services.  As  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
bination was  to  tie  up  interstate  railroads, 
not  as  an  incidental  result  of  a  lawful  strike 
for  the  betterment  of  the  employees'  own  con- 
ditions, but  as  a  means  of  injuring  a  third 
part)',  it  was  an  unlawful  combination,  vio- 
lative of  the  anti-trust  act  of  1890.  It  was 
also  a  direct  interference  with  interstate  com- 
mcrcr. 

Thus,  if  Phelan  had  come  to  Cincinnati 
and  had  urycd  a  strike  for  higher  waire*.  or 
to  prevent  lowering  of  wages,  he  would  not 
have  been  liable  for  contempt,  but  he  had  no 
right  to  incite  the  men  to  quit,  when  thry 
had  r  :i  to  redress,  as 

it   w.i     ;  iff   an<l   n')t  a 

strike. 

It  was  in  this  Hlirhui  <  .I'.r  tliat  Judge  Taft, 


in  determining  the  limits  of  the  rights  of 
labor  organizations,  made  this  lucid  and  nota- 
ble statement  of  the  extent  of  their  rights, 
which  has  been  frequently  quoted : 

The  employees  of  the  receiver  had  the  right  to 
organize  into  or  join  a  labor  union  whicli  would 
take  action  as  to  the  terms  of  their  employment. 
It  is  a  benetit  to  them  and  to  the  public  that 
laborers  should  unite  for  their  common  interest 
and  for  lawful  purposes.  They  have  labor  to 
sell.  If  they  stand  together  they  are  often  able, 
all  of  them,  to  obtain  better  prices  for  their  labor 
than  dealing  singly  with  rich  employers,  because 
the  necessities  of  the  single  employee  may  com- 
pel him  to  accept  any  price  that  is  offered.  The 
accumulation  of  a  fund  for  those  who  feel  that 
the  wages  offered  are  below  the  legitimate  mar- 
ket value  of  such  labor  is  desirable.  They  have 
the  right  to  appoint  officers,  who  shall  advise 
them  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  relations 
with  their  employers.  They  may  unite  with 
other  unions.  The  officers  they  appoint,  or  any 
other  person  they  choose  to  listen  to,  may  advise 
them  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  taken,  both  in 
regard  to  their  common  employment ;  or  if  they 
choose  to  appoint  any  one,  he  may  order  them 
on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the  union  peaceably 
to  leave  the  employ  of  their  employer  because 
any  of  the  terms  of  the  employment  are  unsatis- 
factorj'. 

This  declaration  of  the  right  of  organiza- 
tion and  representation  of  labor  unions  has 
been  often  cited  and  quoted  in  support  of 
the  unions,  and  was  applied,  as  will  be  seen, 
most  effectively  in  their  behalf  in  the 
Wabash  strike  of  1903. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
courts  in  the  protection  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  the  supremacy  of  the  federal 
power  in  such  questions,  w  ere  thereafter  fully 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  (see  in  re  Ucbs  case,  158 
U.   S.,   564;   also  in   re   Lemon,    1 06   U.    S. 

548). 

'I  he  reastjn  of  the  prompt  acceptance  of 
this  application  of  the  law  by  Judge  Taft 
was  the  universal  recognition  that  a  boy- 
cott by  railroad  employees  in  interstate 
commerce,  as  distinguished  from  a  strike, 
was  impracticable  and  inadmissible,  in 
view  of  the  paramfnint  public  interest  con- 
cerned. It  is  true  that  in  ordinary  trade 
disputes  the  public  convenience  and  even  the 
public  necessities  are  not  alwa\s  given  the 
weight  they  should  have,  lint  wherever  in- 
terstate fir  foreign  comnirrce  are  involved 
the  public  interest  is  made  param<iunt  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  All  classes  of  the 
community,  workingmm  as  well  as  capital- 
ists, are  interested  in  the  prompt  transmission 
of  the  mails  anri  in  the  nninfrrniptcd  |);iss;igr 
of  pcrwin  and  freight.  This  principle  of  the 
protection  of  commerce  against  iritrrruption 
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has  become  firmly  intrenched  in  our  juris- 
prudence. Under  the  hiw  declared  in  these 
cases,  our  commerce  is  subject  to  be  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  incidental  injury  resulting 
from  cessation  of  service,  and  not  by  boycotts 
or  sympathetic  strikes  not  related  to  the  bet- 
tering of  the  conditions  "of  the  employees' 
service.  That  this  principle  is  firmlj-  estab- 
lished is  primarily  owing  to  the  clear  and 
couiagcous  enunciation  of  the  law  by  Judge 
Taft. 

THE  ADUYSTON  PIPE  &  STEEL  COMPANY  CASE. 

The  same  principle  of  the  freedom  of  in- 
terstate commerce  from  illegal  restraint  de- 
clared in  the  Arthur  and  Phelan  cases  was 
also  held  by  Judge  Taft  to  apply  to  a  busi- 
ness combination,  or  a  "  trust,"  in  the  Addy- 
ston  Pipe  &  Steel  Company  case  (85  Fed., 
271).  In  this  case  there  was  an  allotment 
of  territory,  comprising  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States,  among  a  number  of  companies 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  pipes, 
and  in  that  territory  competition  was  elimi- 
nated through  this  allc  inent  of  territory, 
and  through  a  system  of  pretended  bidding, 
giving  an  appearance  of  competition,  at  pub- 
lic lettings,  when  in  fact  there  was  no  com- 
petition. The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, rendered  by  Judge  Taft,  was  after- 
ward affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  His  opinion  is  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  law,  in  its  masterly  analysis 
of  the  essential  distinction  between  the  legiti- 
mate contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  which  are 
merely  ancillary,  or  inciilcntal,  to  some  lawful 
contract,  and  necessary  to  protect  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  that  contract, 
and  the  agreements  where  the  sole  object  is  a 
direct  restraint  of  competition,  and  to  en- 
hance and  maintain  prices.  These  latter 
agreements  are  unenforceable  at  common 
law,  and  are  violative  of  the  anti-trust  act 
when  made  with  reference  to  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  distinction  here  so  clearly  pointed  out 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  construction  of  the 
anti-trust  act  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  all  its  subsequent  decisions. 

JUDGE      TAFt's      OI'IXION       Sl'I'PORTS      THE 
UN'ION      IX      WABASH      STRIKI'      CASK. 

The  words  of  Judge  Taft  in  the  Phelan 
case  quoted  above,  setting  forth  the  rights 
of  labor  organizations  under  the  law.  were 
directly  invoked  and  applied  on  behalf  of 
the  labor  unions  in  a  notable  case,  that  of 
the  threatened  strike  on  the  Wabash   Rail- 


road by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men and  Firemen  in  1903  (121  "  Fed.  Rep.," 
50.5).  In  this  case,  the  representatives  of 
these  two  brotherhoods,  after  failing  to  se- 
cure the  advance  of  wages  and  betterment  of 
conditions  demanded  by  the  brotherhoods, 
had  been  forced  to  call  a  strike  as  their  last 
resort,  and  thereupon  an  injunction  was  filed 
by  the  railroad  company,  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  St.  Louis,  against  the  offi- 
cers of  these  brotherhoods,  enjoining  them 
from  calling  a  strike  on  the  VVabash,  as  an 
interstate  railroad,  on  the  ground,  among 
others,  that  the  officials  of  the  brotherhoods 
were  ncjt  employees  of  the  railroad,  and  that 
their  action  in  combining  in  calling  a  strike 
would  be  a  direct  interference  with  interstate 
commerce,  and  was  therefore  an  unlawful 
conspiracy. 

The  rights  of  organization  and  the  rights 
of  representation,  as  set  forth  h\  Judge  Taft, 
were  thus  directly  involved.  The  writer 
represented  these  brotherhoods  in  the  hearing 
on  the  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction 
granted  in  this  case,  and  used  the  above 
quoted  statement  of  Judge  Taft  as  the  most 
lucid  and  efifcctive  defense  of  the  action  of 
the  brotherhoods  and  their  officials.  The 
Court  (Judge  Adams)  found  from  the  evi- 
dence that  there  was  an  existing  dispute 
about  the  conditions  of  service  on  the  rail- 
road, and  that  the  officials  of  the  brotherhoods 
had  been  directed  by  the  members  of  the 
brotherhoods  to  call  a  strike ;  that  they  had 
a  right  to  be  represented  in  such  matters  bv 
their  own  officials,  and  tliat  the  two  unions 
had  a  right  to  act  in  unison  in  their  effort  to 
secure  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of 
their  members,  that  an  agreement  to  strike 
iniiler  those  circumstances  was  not  an  un- 
lawful conspjracy,  and  the  injunction  was 
thereupon  dissolved.  It  was  said  in  the 
opinion  that  on  the  subject  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor,  and  the  right  of  labor  unions, 
no  one  had  spoken  more  clearly  and  accepta- 
bly than  Judge  Taft,  in  this  language  above 
quoted.  (After  the  dissolution  of  the  in- 
junction, the  differences  between  the  railroad 
anil  its  employees  were  amicably  adjusted, 
and  the  threatened  strike  was  averted.) 

Thus,  while  the  law  was  declared  by 
Judire  Taft  as  to  the  limitations  upon  the 
law  tul  action  of  labor  unions,  the  essential 
principles  in\olved  in  the  right  of  organiza- 
tion were  also  announced  by  him  In  the  same 
opinion.  This  right  of  organizatitMi  of  work- 
ingmen  in  the  unions  would  be  futile  without 
the  right  of  representation  by  their  own  offi- 
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cials  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  betterment  of        While  these  important  decisions  were  ren- 

their  conditions.     The  remedies  adopted  by  dered  by  Judge  Taft,  declaring  the  freedom 

workingmen,  sometimes  mistaken  remedies  for  of  interstate  commerce  from  illegal  combina- 

the  enforcement  of  their  rights,  such  as  the  tion  both  of  labor  and  capital,  the  limitations 

closed  shop  and  the  boycott,  are  only  weapons  upon  the  rights  of  organized  labor,  as  well 

for  the  enforcement  of  the  fundamental  right  as   the    essential    principles    involved    in    the 

of  collective  bargaining  for  the  common  bene-  right  of  organization   for  the  betterment  of 

fit.     There  is  no  foundation,   therefore,  for  their  conditions,  it  would  be  an   imputation 

the  suggestion   that   the   decisions  of   Judge  upon  the  brilliant  judicial   record  of  Judge 

Taft  were  in  any  sense  unfriendly  to  labor,  Taft  to  suggest  that  in  any  of  these  opinions 

and  it  is  clear  that  through  his  lucid  declara-  he  declared  the  law  as  a  friend  of  any  class, 

tions  of  the  rights  of  labor  the  railroad  broth-  or  that  he  made  any  judicial  utterance  in  any 

erhoods   secured   the  judicial   vindication   of  of  the  cases  otherwise  than  as  a  living  oracle 

their  right  of  combination  and  of  representa-  of  the  law,  bound  to  declare,  in  every  case 

tion  in  their  demands  for  the  betterment  of  brought    before    him,    not    his    own    private 

their  conditions.  judgment,  but  the  judgment  of  the  law. 


THE  LEGISLATURES  AND  THE  RAILROADS. 

BY  ROBERT  EMMETT  IRETON. 

There   must   be  just   and    reasonable   regiila-  successful ;  but  a  sufficient  number  of    new 

tion  of  rates,  but  any  arbitrary  and  unthinking  ix^easures   found    their   way   into  our   various 

movement  to  cut  them  down  may  be  equivalent  ^          ■^xixnte^-  tn  -is^nrp  n^  rh-ir  o.ir  Inwnnt 

to  putting  a  complete  stop  to  the  effort  to  pro-  ^^^^^  statute^,  to  assure  Ub  that  our  laumak- 

vide  better  transportation.— frfjit/c»i/  Roosevelt,  ers  were  engrossed   with  the   railroad   prob- 
lem, and,   further,    that    they    intended    to 

\X/'HEN    the    President    of    the    United  teach  their  victims  and,  incidentally,  certain 

States  thus  admonished  the  nation  at  critics,  what  adequate  State  control  meant, 

large  in  his  address  at  Indianapolis  on  .Memo-  Jn  quantity,  at  least,   their  output   is  com- 

rial  Day,  it  is  obvious  that  he  had  in  mind  mendable. 

the  anti-railroad  crusades  in  the  several  Certain  causes  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
States  during  last  winter.  Never  in  the  his-  this  harvest  of  restrictive  legislation  not  in- 
tory  of  railroad  legislation  have  ouf  transpcr-  separable  from  the  railroads  themselves.  For 
tation  systems  run  counter  to  a  campaign  so  years  it  had  been  their  custom  to  grant  re- 
comprehensive,  widespread,  and  disturbing  as  bates  to  favorej  shippers  and  to  discriminate 
the  general  trend  of  "regulation"  in  almost  against  persons  and  localities.  Convictions 
every  State  I^egislature  in  session  during  under  the  P^lkins  act  for  such  offenses  were 
1907.  It  seems  as  if  a  legislative  tempest  rare  until  President  Roosevelt  bestirred  him- 
against  the  railroads  had  been  unloosed  si-  self.  Then  they  came  thick  and  fast.  The 
multaneously  in  more  than  thirty  States  up<m  people  and  the  press  learned  more  of  rail- 
a  given  signal.  The  welcome  accorded  it  by  road  iniquity  and  double-dealing  in  two 
our  lawmakers  is  inexplicable,  unless  we  are  years  than  either  had  previously  known  in 
prepared  to  admit  that  our  Ciovernment,  as  a  generation.  Investigations  into  the  affairs 
has  been  charged  frequently,  is  one  of  im-  of  certain  prominent  railroad  systems  were 
pulse.  On  this  hypothesis  it  is  readily  un-  followed  by  convictions  an<l  heavy  /ines,  an.l 
drr^ffKxl,  finally  by  a  federal  law  enlarging  the  pow- 
Thirfy-five  States,  in  all,  attempted  to  crs  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
enact  lau»  reducing  freight  or  passenger  Shocking  revelations  of  graft  among  the  em- 
•  ■'  ''  '  railroad  conn  '  '•>,  \t\-  |'  of  a  railroad  supposed  to  be  above 
■  rs  of  existing  ■  ^'ons,  n,  discjfjsed  about  a  year  ago,  anil 
regulating  car  »ervice,  demurrage,  safety  ap-  shameful  discrimination  in  car  service,  fur- 
"             "laN,  fr                              '1-  ther  hriglifrried   the  indignation  ni  the  peo- 

;    .; .           .  -r    .'I'    '                      .., :  •,  pie  against  the  methods  prevalent  in  general 

hnun    of    labor,    bl.               \i,    strikes,    etc.  railroad   ndministrafion. 

Scarcely  a  Heparfrn'-nt  or  single  activity  in  P«»pular  diyusslon  added  to  this  state  of 

railroadini;  wa5  overlooked.     Not  all  proved  public   feeling    and   this  was  intensified   by 
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the  freight-car  shortage  of  last  year.  10 
make  matters  worse,  an  affrighting  series  of 
accidents,  with  appaUing  fatah'ties,  seemed 
to  clinch  the  case  against  the  railroads  and 
add  to  their  delinquencies  that  of  criminal 
negligence.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  1907, 
the  people  had  weighed  the  railroads  and 
found  them  (  I  )  wanting  in  obedience  to 
law  and  fair  dealing,  (2)  unable  to  handle 
the  country's  business,  (3)  tainted  with  dis- 
honesty and  graft,  and  (4)  grossly  indif- 
ferent to  the  safety  and  security  of  passen- 
gers. 

Resentment  was  kindled  to  a  white  heat 
at  this  time  and  restrictive  measures  were 
proposed.  Hut  the  hour  of  reprisal  had  not 
yet  come,  and  the  patience  of  the  people, 
everything  considered,  was  more  than  the 
railroads  had  any  right  to  expect.  Indeed, 
it  was  almost  ultra-human.  Reason  still 
prevailed  ;  but  other  forces  \\  ere  to  triumph 
and  to  threaten  with  a  consuming  wrath  the 
railroads'  prosperit.v.  Convicted  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  of  dishonesty,  incompe- 
tence, and  negligence  in  its  physical  admin- 
istration, it  only  remained  to  bring  home  to 
the  transportation  system  the  suspicion  of 
unfairness  in  its  financial  transactions. 

Last  February  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Coinmission  gave  the  people  an  insight  into 
the  devious  methods  of  modern  railroad 
fmance,  by  which  a  few  financial  manipu- 
lators, through  an  adroit  readjustment  of 
the  securities  of  a  certain  railroad,  using 
another  road  as  a  speculating  machine,  pro- 
fited to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  Convinced 
through  this  disclosure  that'  the  railroads 
were  morally  oblique  ami  lost  to  all  sense 
of  common  honesty  and  decency,  the  dis- 
heartened and  disgusted  conservatives  were 
powerless  to  avert  the  radical  crusade  that 
followed.  To  the  charges  against  the  rail- 
roads, that  of  "  public  plunderer "  was 
added,  and  the  work  of  retaliation  and  repris- 
al started,  under  the  sage  direction  of  ambi- 
tious politicians,  doubtless,  w  lio  never  miss  an 
opportiMiit}'  to  corral  a  majority.  Local  con- 
ditions and  a  rankling  hostility  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  free  passes  to  legislators  are 
additional  links  in  the  chain  of  circumstances 
responsible  for  this  era  of  "  regulation." 

The  railroads  had  sown  the  wind  and 
now  tlu'\  are  reaping  a  whirlwind  of  ati- 
versity,  distress,  and  embarrassment.  While 
they  have  brought  it  upon  themselves  in 
great  degree,  the  severity  and  thoughtless- 
ness  of    this   campaign    are    no^   beyond    the 


pale  of  criticism.  The  movement  was  too 
sweeping,  and  altogether  too  sudden,  to  ad- 
mit of  opportunity  for  that  economic  con- 
sitlcration  and  debate  which  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  transportation  problem,  and 
its  myriad  inter-relations,  demanded.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  attitude  of  the  legis- 
lators responsible  for  reduced  railroad  rates 
seemed  to  spring  from  a  desire  to  legislate 
first  and  reason  later.  To  enact  a  law  that 
would  cripple  the  railroads  and  leave  to 
the  latter  the  task  and  cost  of  its  judicial  in- 
teipretation  seems  to  have  been  an  ideal  per- 
formance of  dut)'.  This,  of  course,  is  inde- 
fensible. 

WRONGS    TO    INVESTORS. 

Uniformity  was  sought  without  discrim- 
ination or  foresight.  Railroads  in  densely 
populated  districts  and  those  in  sparsely  set- 
tled rural  localities  were  given  alike  a  two- 
cent  rate.  Worse  than  this:  roads  of  dif- 
ferent earning  power  in  the  same  State  were 
assigned  a  level  rate.  The  prosperous  and 
well-established  road  and  the  struggling  pio- 
neer were  l)racketed. — to  sink  or  swim. 
Equality  is  equity,  but  it  looks  like  confisca- 
tion in  such  cases.  Those  who  have  invested 
in  properties  thus  affected  and  menaced  have 
a  right  to  redress  under  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  due  process  of  law  for  such  an 
attempted  deprivation.  To  the  public,  like- 
wise, is  this  a  hindrance  and  a  wrong.  Tend- 
ing to  discourage  investment,  it  arrests  rail- 
road de\clopment,  when  the  same  is  urgently 
needed  in  view  of  our  expanding  commerce 
and  industry,  while  it  clogs  industrial  prog- 
ress by  stiHing  individual  initiative.  No  con- 
siderate and  advised  approach  was  made  by 
the  lawmakers,  and,  doubtless,  much  of  their 
work  will  be  nullified  by  the  courts,  leaving 
as  its  net  result  a  damaged  railroad  credit. 

RKAL    PROGRESS    IN     SO.ME    OF    THE    STATES. 

But  all  of  their  work  was  not  wasted. 
Real  constructive  legislation  was  enacted  in 
many  States  in  regard  to  corporate  control, 
safety  appliances,  block  signals,  working 
hours,  rights  of  employees,  railroad  mergers, 
valuation,  capitalization,  publication  of  rate 
schedules,  etc.,  while  in  the  States  of  South 
Carolina.  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and 
Wisconsin  the  rate  question  was  given  fair 
and  temperate  consideration.  In  South 
Carolina  the  Senate  negatived  a  bill  for  a 
two-and-one-half-ccnt  rate,  and  instead  of 
assuming  the  guilt  of  the  railroads,  appointed 
a   committee    to   investigate   discriminations. 
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South  Dakota  authorized  its  commission  to 
establish  a  maximum  passenger  rate  of  two 
and  one-half  cents  a  mile,  and,  in  addition, 
instructed  it  to  ascertain  the  actual  cash 
value  of  railroad  property  in  the  State  on 
which  to  base  equitable  rates.  Pending  this 
ascertainment,  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
commission  will  enforce  a  reduction. 

LEGISLATURE    VERSUS    COMMISSION". 

Tennessee  refused  to  pass  a  bill  reducing 
passenger  fares,  because  there  was  no  public 
demand  therefor,  and,  further.  "  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  in  I'ennessee  were 
not  earning  from  their  passenger  traffic,  in 
proportion  to  the  trains  run,  as  much  as  the 
average  in  the  United  States."  Wisconsin's 
action  is  contradictor}-.  When  the  commis- 
sion ordered  the  roads  to  adopt  a  two-and- 
one-half-cent  fare  the  latter  acquiesced.  An 
attempt  to  enact  a  flat  two-cent  rate  passed 
the  House,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate 
on  June  14  by  a  vote  of  21  to  6.  On  Jul.\ 
1 1,  however,  a  two-cent  fare  bill  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Connor  casting  the  deciding  ballot. 
Having  been  approved  by  the  Governor  this 
measure  will  become  effective  on  August  15. 
At  this  writing  there  is  much  dissatisfaction 
expressed  over  the  Senate's  action.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  railroad  commission  a  two-and- 
one-half-cent  rate  is  the  lowest  the  passenger 
traffic  will  bear.  A  comprehensive  Public- 
Service  law  was  enacted  in  this  ^tate  and  is 
described  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  by  Professor  Com- 
mons. 

Arizona,  Florida,  and  Maine  had  meas- 
ures before  their  legislatures  to  reduce  pas- 
senger rates,  but  the  same  were  not  success- 
ful. Texas  I. ad  a!mf;st  one  hundred  railroad 
bills  presented  for  its  consideration,  and  one 
was  a  measure  to  reduce  passenger  charges. 
It  failed  to  pass,  bnt  may  becon:e  a  law  at  a 
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shown,  save  that  in  Massachusetts  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  calling  for  an  investigation 
into  railroad  passenger  fares,  with  a  view  to 
their  uniformity  and  equalization.  The  re- 
port must  be  submitted  to  the  next  General 
Court  on  or  betore  January  15,  1908,  and 
some  steps  may  then  be  taken. 

California's  action  shines  in  marked  con- 
trast \\  ith  most  of  her  sister  States.  The 
Sacraniento  lawmakers  passed  a  law  which 
reads:  "Every  railroad  corporation  has 
poller  to  regulate  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  passengers  and  property  shall  be  trans- 
ported, and  the  tolls  and  compensation  to  be 
paid  therefor,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
law  and  subject  to  alteration  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. To  regulate  the  force  and  speed  of 
their  locomotives,  cars,  *  *  *  and  to 
establish,  execute,  and  enforce  all  needful  and 
proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  business  transactions  usual  and 
proper  for  railroad  corporations."  This  gen- 
erosity must  have  prostrated  the  railroads! 

LOWER   FARES   IN'    TWENTY-ONE    STATES. 

An  analysis  of  the  general  results  shows 
that  passenger  fares  were  either  actually  re- 
duced or  affected  in  twenty-one  States :  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
■Iowa.  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  \'irginia.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.  Two-cent  rates  now 
prevail  in  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin;  and  in  Ohio,  since  1906; 
two-and-one-half-ceiir  rates  in  Alabama 
and  North  Dakota.  North  Carolina  has 
established  a  two-and-onc-quarter-ccnt  rate; 
West  Virginia,  a  two-cent  rate  for  railroads 
over  fift\  miles  in  length ;  Iowa,  a  sliding 
scale  of  from  t\\(j  to  three  cents  per  mile; 
Michigan,  a  two,  three,  and  four-cent  rate; 
Kansas,  Maryland,  and  Mississippi,  two-cent 
rates  for  mileage  books;  the  railroad  commis- 
sions of  (leorgia  and  South  Dakota  have  been 
aiithori/.ed  to  establish  a  two-cent  and  a 
tw«)-and-one-lialf-cent  rate,  respectively;  and 
f  )klalioma  specifies  in  its  new  constitution  a 
''■aximuin  charge  of  two  cents  for  passenger 
fare.  Virginia's  Cor|><jration  Conunission  has 
adopted  a  tw«>-cpnt  rate  for  trunk  lines,  a 
three-cpnt  rate  for  minor  roads,  and  a  threc- 
andone-lialf-«Tnt  rate  on  one  or  two  lines. 
Kansai  may  adopt  a  flat  two-crnt  rate  on  the 
*upp<rtition  that  what  '\s  remunerative  in  Ne- 
braska should  prove  equally  remunerative  in 
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Kansas!    Georgia's  Legislature  is  in  session 
as  we  go  to  press. 

OTHKR    Ni:\V    LEGISLATION. 

Freight  charges  were  lowered  in  many 
States.  The  Commodity  Freight  Rate  law  of 
Minnesota  is  probably  tlic  most  scientific  and 
equitable,  anil  is  being  used  by  many  Western 
roads  as  a  basis.  Commissions  in  other 
States  have  adoiitcd  it  as  a  model. 

Laws  prohibiting  free  passes  were  enacted 
in  Alabama,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Texas. 

Eleven  States  created  railroad  commis- 
sions: Colorado,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ver- 
mont. Sixteen  others  gave  increased  power 
to  existing  commissions,  apart  from  rate  reg- 
ulation:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Montana's  new  commission  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Helena  on  July  lo,  and  declared 
the  freight  and  passenger  rates  now  in  force 
to  be  the  maximum  rates  hereafter  to  be 
charged,  with  the  exception  of  a  coal  rate  on 
the  (ireat  Northern  and  a  lumber  rate  on 
the  Northern  Pacific,  which  will  be  fixed 
by  agreement  after  consultation  with  the 
roads. 

RI-SULTAXT    LITIGATION. 

Suits  have  been  instituted  to  test  the  legis- 
lation recently  adopted  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri.  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  \'irginia.  The  railroads  in  Arkjjn- 
sas,  Kansas,  Micliigan,  and  Wisconsin  are 
giving  the  new  rates  a  trial ;  similarly,  in 
Illinois,  for  ninety  days,  after  which  suit  will 
be  filed  if  the  laws  are  confiscatory. 

In  Missouri  the  State  and  federal  courts 
became  involved  and  by  agreement  the  two- 


cent  law  went  into  operation  for  ninety  days 
from  June  19.  After  its  practical  results  are 
know  n  the  federal  court  will  pass  on  its  con- 
stitutionality. A  similar  conflict  between 
State  and  federal  authority  has  been  precipi- 
tated in  Nebraska  by  the  filing  of  counter 
suits;  while  in  North  Carolina,  Judge 
Pritchard,  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  Asheville,  has  enjoined  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  laws  on  evidence  presented 
by  the  railroads,  and  has  ruled  that  the  lat- 
ter had  established  a  prima  facie  case  of  at- 
tempted confiscation.  The  State  Railroad 
Commissioners  have  been  called  upon  to  re- 
but the  same,  and  evidence  is  now  being 
taken  by  a  special  master  in  chancerj\ 

Follow  ing  this  action  in  the  federal  court, 
a  State  jurist  has  instructed  the  grand  jury 
at  Raleigh  to  indict  every  violator  of  the 
new  law,  holding  that  only  the  State  appel- 
late courts  could  assume  jurisdiction  in 
appeals  on  State  indictments,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  that  federal  injunctions  did  not 
run  against  such  process.  The  press  of 
North  Carolina  is  insistent  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  by  State  officials,  despite  the 
action  of  the  federal  court,  and  its  status  is 
decidedly  complicated  and  uncertain. 

That  the  railroads  will  fight  some  of  these 
laws  to  the  end  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Probably  the  chief  battles  will  be  waged  i:i 
Missouri,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  and 
Pennsylvania.  If  successful  in  their  efforts 
therein,  in  all  likelihood  suits  will  be  pressed 
in  every  other  State  in  which  these  laws  are 
being  enforced.  On  the  wisdom  of  their 
course  much  depends.  Before  carrying  the 
fight  too  far  the  carriers  should  bear  in  mind 
its  possible  aftermath,  and  the  action  of  the 
railroads  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Arkansas, 
in  accepting  the  reduced  rate  laws,  is  im- 
portant in  this  connection.  The  movement 
for  railroad  regulation  and  control, — 
whether  inspired  by  resentment  or  reason, — 
is  everywhere  manifest  and  determined,  and 
seems  to  have  the  backing  of  the  American 
people.  Recession  is  no  part  of  their  present 
programme. 


THE  WISCONSIN    PUBLIC-UTILITIES   LAW. 


BY  JOHN  R.  COMMONS. 
(Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.) 


T'^^  O  States  in  1907,  New  "^'ork  and  Wis- 
consin, enacted  laws  to  regulate  pub- 
lic utilities.  The  contest  in  New  ^  ork  was 
spectacular  and  attracted  national  attention, 
because  the  law  was  dratted  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Governor  and  forced  througli 
a  reluctant  Legislature  without  amendment. 
The  law  in  Wisconsin  was  the  product  of 
prolonged  legislative  deliberation.  This- was 
possible  because  the  period  of  contest  over 
the  control  of  corporations  had  culminated 
two  years  before  in  the  movement  led  by 
Governor  La  Follette.  As  a  result  of  that 
contest  the  Legislature  of  1907  was  the  first 
one  elected  under  the  direct-primary-  system 
of  nominations  without  the  intervention  of 
party  conventions,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a  half-dozen  members  who 
took  orders  from  anybody. 

Another  result  of  that  contest  was  the 
Railroad  law  of  1905,  which  had  established 
the  principle  of  regulation  through  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Governor  and  had 
worked  out  the  procedure  and  authority  of 
that  commission.  This  law  was  descri[)ed  by 
the  present  writer  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
views for  July,  1905.  What  remained  for 
the  Legislature  of  1907  was  simply  to  bring 
all  other  public  utilities  under  the  same  com- 
mission and  to  deal  with  the  questions  of 
franchises  and  the  relation  of  municipal  gov- 
ernments to  the  State  commission.  This  was 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  existing  com- 
mission, app<jinted  two  years  before  by  Gov- 
ernor La  P'oUctte,  had  the  confidence  of  all 
parties  and  interests  on  .1  "  of  the  ability 

and   moderation  of  its  i;  .i.      This  had 

been  shown  especially  in  their  decision,  after 
thorough     investigation,     placing  '<t 

fares  at  2'j  cents  at  the  time  wi.. ..  -..iicr 
Statr^  without  invcstigatirin  placed  ihrm  at  2 
cent*.  The  Wisconsin  an<l  New  York  laws 
ari?  alike  in  f!    •  '     '  *  '  "     .  like  rail 

roads   and    1,.  ,  -     gas   arc 

brouirht  under  the  regulation  of  the  same 
c».;  in.     Tlir\    riiffcr  from  the  laws  of 

Mu i-<ett-   ■•  '  '  li  provide  a  separate  com- 

mJMion    for    •  Tlu-v   thrre   State*. 

h*mrver,  arc  the  only  onei  that  rf^ulatc 
municipal  utilities  through  a  State  commiy- 


sion.  Many  other  States  have  railroad  com- 
missions, but  they  leave  whatever  regulation 
they  have  of  local  utilities  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Another  condition  that  made  possible  the 
Wisconsin  law  of  1907  was  the  Legislative 
Reference  Department  at  Aladison,  with  its 
staff  ot  lawyers,  investigators,  and  statis- 
ticians, and  its  ability  to  lay  before  the  law- 
makers, the  experience  of  other  States  and 
countries  and  the  advice  of  experts. 

The  Public-Utilities  bill  was  introduced 
three  times  by  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
Transportation  during  the  six  months'  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  1907, — first  as  a 
rough  skcletcn,  next  as  a  comprehensive  bill, 
and  last  as  a  completed  law.  After  each  in- 
troduction extended  hearings  were  held  by 
the  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses.  The 
public-utility  corporations,  through  their 
State  associations,  appointed  committees 
whose  members  attended  the  hearings  and 
were  enrolled  as  lobbyists,  as  required  by  law. 
The  cities  of  Milwaukee  and  Madison  were 
represented  by  their  city  attorneys,  and  one 
member  of  the  joint  committee.  Senator 
Lockney,  was  also  city  attorney  of  Wau- 
kesha. The  detailed  work  of  the  joint  com- 
m.ittce  was  conducted  by  Senator  George  B. 
Hudnall  and  Assemblyman  C.  F.  Stout. 

The  law  as  finally  adopted  consists  really  of 
three  laws:  First,  an  amendment  to  the  Rail- 
way law  of  1905,  placing  telegraph  companies 
and  street  railways  under  the  same  provisions 
as  steam  rail  waysand  interurban  electric  lines ; 
second,  the  Public-Utilities  law  proper,  regu- 
lating heat,  light,  water,  power,  and  tele- 
phone companies;  third,  a  Street-Railway 
law  providing  for  indeternn'natc  prrnu'ts  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Pnblic-l  tilitics  law.  A 
ffjurth  hill,  requiring  physical  connection  and 
prohibiting  duplication  of  telephone  ex- 
'  '   •     •   <\   by  a  vote  of  the  As- 

'  the  meaMire  into  four 
hilU  the  commit'  able  to  allow   for 

in  the  lic.itment  of  clifTerrnt  utili- 
prrvent  I  lie  opposition  ol  one  class 
of  from  defeating  the  measure  as  a 

whole.  I'he  \\  is<lom  of  this  procedure  was 
»hown  in  the  defeat  of  the  fourth  bill. 
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THE    FIRST   STEP, PHYSICAL   VALUATION.  ',>              •,      ,      \\r-            ■      •  j          /     1       •      1        i 

nut  u  itli  the  Wisconsin  idea  ot  physical  valu- 
A  significant  feature  of  the  Wisconsin  leg-  ation  as  the  starting  point,  ever)'  citizen  can 
islation  is  its  disregard  of  stocks  and  bonds  determine  for  himself  just  as  well  as  the  com- 
and  its  reliance  on  the  physical  valuation  of  mission  wliether  the  rates  and  fares  charged 
the  property  as  the  first  step  in  regulation,  by  the  corporations  are  yielding  an  excessive 
The  New  York  law  and  the  Strcet-Railway  profit.  Publicity  of  this  kind  will  force  the 
law  of  Massachusetts  attack  the  problem  of  commission  to  act  and  to  reduce  the  rates  if 
regulation  through  the  control  of  future  capi-  profits  are  excessive,  or  to  vindicate  the  cor- 
talization.  The  New  York  commissions  porations  if  the  profits  are  reasonable, 
have  power  to  prohibit  the  issue  and  trans-  It  is  this  feature  of  the  law  which  nullified 
fer  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  evidence  of  in-  the  argument  of  the  Social-Democrats  and 
debtedness,  and  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  some  Democrats  that  the  municipalities  in- 
sliares  to  holding  companies.  The  Wiscon-  stead  of  the  State  commission  should  be  given 
sin  law  begins  at  the  other  end  of  ^he  prob-  the  power  to  regulate  rates  and  charges, 
lem  and,  for  the  purpose  both  of  regulation  Conceding,  as  they  did,  that  a  State  commis- 
and  of  publicity,  inquires  into  the  present  sion  should  ascertain  the  values  and  regulate 
structural  value  of  the  property.  This  does  the  accounts  in  order  to  have  uniformity,  it 
not  mean  that  the  commission  shall  disregard  makes  practically  no  difference  whether  the 
other  elements  of  valuation, — in  fact,  it  is  municipal  council  or  the  State  commission 
required  by  the  law  to  take  all  elements  into  regulates  the  rates.  Neither  one  could  reduce 
account,  as  indeed  the  courts  would  require  the  rates  below  a  fair  profit  as  decided  by  the 
if  it  did  not.  Kut  the  physical  valuation  is  courts,  and  cither  one  would  be  forced  by 
necessary  in  order  that  the  public  and  the  public  opinioh  and  political  agitation  to  re- 
courts  may  know  exactly  how  much  is  al-  duce  excessive  rates  to  fair  rates.  With  the 
lowed  for  the  other  elements.  The  com-  additional  fact  that  the  municipality  is  one 
mission  is  required  to  value  all  of  the  prop-  of  the  parties  in  interest,  the  conclusion  neces- 
erties  in  the  State  and  to  publish  both  the  sarily  follows  that  the  regulation  of  rates 
actual  value  ascertained  when  all  elements  should  be  left  to  the  State  commission.  The 
are  taken  into  account  and  the  physical  value  municipal  council  as  well  as  associations  of 
ascertained  by  its  engineers.  The  principle  citizens  are  given  full  power  to  require  the 
had    been   adopted    in    the    Railroad    law   of  State  commission  to  investigate  and  act. 

1905  and  it  required  no  argument  to  adopt  «                                  „ 

.     .      ^,       r)    ur     TT.i-.-            r  SECURING  UNIFORMITY  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

It  in  the  rublic-Utilities  act. 

In  this  respect  the  law  goes  beyond  any  A  further  element  of  publicity  is  the  com- 
existing  law  and  carries  the  idea  of  publicity  parative  analysis  of  accounts  for  all  public 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  Accompanied  by  a  utilities  reduced  to  the  standard  unit  of  prod- 
complete  system  of  uniform' accounting  with  uct.  In  this  respect  the  law  is  an  advance 
special  precaution  as  to  depreciation  and  con-  on  any  legislation  in  this  or_ other  countries, 
struction  accounts,  every  person  in  the  State  The  commission  is  required  to  publish  in  its 
may  know  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  ex-  annual  reports  these  comparative  statistical 
actly  the  rate  of  profit  which  each  company  tables,  and  this  will  do  for  all  public  utilities 
or  municipality  has  made  on  its  actual  prop-  what  in  England  is  done  for  the  gas  under- 
erty  invested.  This  is  a  protection  both  to  takings  by  the  private  publications  known  as 
the  corporation  and  to  the  public.  Nearly  "  Fields'  Analysis  "  and  the  "  Gas  World 
every  State  commission  created  in  other  States  Analyses  of  Accounts."  The  commission, 
to  regulate  corporations  has  sooner  or  later  however,  has  an  advantage  over  private  edi- 
fallen  under  the  control  of  the  corporations  torship,  because  it  prescribes  and  supervises 
supposed  to  be  regulated.  The  rccison  ap-  the  accoimts  of  the  companies  and  municipali- 
pears  to  lie  mainly  in  the  fact  that  essential  ties  so  that  the  comparisons  shall  be  abso- 
clenicnts  of  publicity  have  not  been  required,  lutely  uniform.  By  this  provision  the  citi- 
The  commissions  Jiave  been  able  to  hiile  be-  zens  of  each  localit>-  will  know  all  the  items 
hind  closed  doors.  Kven  w  ith  the  power  to  of  cost  and  profit  involved  in  furnishing  each 
control  the  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  tlic  thousand  feet  of  gas,  or  kilowatt  of  elec- 
commission  cannot  go  behind  the  existing  tricity,  or  thousand  gallons  of  water,  corn- 
capitalization,  but  can  control  only  the  future  pared  with  the  cost  and  profit  in  other  locali- 
issues  for  extensions  and  improvements.  Tin-  ties.  It  is  an  interesting  comment  on  the 
public  is  not  informed  of  the  true  cost  of  the  neglect  of  this  essential  method  of  publicity 
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by  the  Massachusetts  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Commissioners  that  the  recent  law  governing 
the  Boston  gas  company  requires  that  com- 
pany to  publish  a  similar  analysis  of  accounts 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  but  without  the 
super\-ision  of  the  commission.  Such  publi- 
cation lacks  verification  and  of  course  is  not 
accompanied  by  comparisons  with  other  com- 
panies. The  Wisconsin  law  seeks  to  remedy 
both  of  these  defects  of  the  Massachusetts 
law  and  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  publicity'  so 
that  every  citizen  can  easily  comprehend  the 
accounts. 

ENCOUR.\GIKG  PRIVATE   INITIATIVE. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  govern- 
mental rate  regulation  is  its  probable  damag- 
ing effect  on  enterprise  and  initiative  and  on 
the  investment  of  capital  for  extensions  and 
improvements.  If  profits  are  excessive  they 
are  likely  to  be  reduced  without  regard  to 
whether  they  are  the  legitimate  reward  of 
enterprise  or  the  illegitimate  plunder  of 
monopoly.  The  Wisconsin  law  attempts  to 
meet  this  objection  in  various  ways.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  "  sliding  scale,"  profit-sharing, 
or  other  devices  that  may  increase  the  profits 
on  condition  of  reducing  the  prices.  The 
commission  is  authorized  to  investigate  and 
sanction  such  devices  if  reasonable.  Herein 
the  law  is  elastic  enough  to  offer  opportunitv 
for  ingenuity  and  experiments  that  may  com- 
bine the  principle  of  State  regulation  with 
that  of  private  initiative.  Certain  private 
managers  are  already  planning  to  come  for- 
ward and  to.  submit  schemes  for  approval 
under  this  section  of  the  law,  and  there  is 
no  reas<^jn  why  municipalities  might  not  also 
introduce  de\'ices  to  reward  municipal  man- 
agers in  proportion  to  reduction  '\n  costs. 

The  law  als*>  requires  depreciation  to  be 
made  gf>od  by  means  of  the  charges  paid  by 
consumers,  and  of  course  gives  full  credit  for 
crjf  'in   out   of   new   capital.      Physical 

va and   public   accounting   make   this 

provision  definite  and  precise.  Furthermore, 
the    detailed    comparative   statistics    of    unit 

rmts    : 'ir<|    abovp    rnablf    managers    to 

keep  |,  .nd  to  improve  their  own  man- 

agrmrnt  wherever  deficient.  The  commis- 
sion « ill  do  for  all  pr<'  what  a  trust 
d*»r*  for  its  several  pr.,.  , ;.  .,  —  hold  each 
manager  up  to  an  rxwt  rriinparis<in  with 
ever)  other  man  •  both 
m':-'  ■  '  -  '  gain. 
F:i  after 
giving  complete  protection  to  capital  legiti- 
mately invented,  seeks  to  base  its  tenure  on 


good  behavior.  This  is  done  through  an- 
other feature  of  the  law,  the  substitution  of 
"  indeterminate  permits "  for  limited  fran- 
chises. 

THE    IXDETERMIXATE    PERMIT   IN'    PLACE    OF 
THE   LIMITED   FR.AXCHISE. 

An  indeterminate  permit  is  defined  as  the 
right  to  continue  in  business  until  such  time 
as  the  municipality  exercises  its  option  to 
purchase  the  property  at  a  just  compensation, 
determined  by  the  State  commission.  Any 
corporation  operating  under  an  existing  fran- 
chise is  permitted  to  surrender  it  and  to  re- 
ceive by  operation  of  law  an  indeterminate 
permit,  agreeing  thereby  to  sell  to  the  mu- 
nicipality as  provided  and  to  waive  the  right 
to  insist  on  the  fulfillment  of  any  contracts 
regarding  rates  or  services  which  might  be 
set  up  as  a  defense  against  the  orders  of  the 
State  commission.  The  corporation  gets  in 
return  protection  against  unnecessary  com- 
petition, to  be  decided  by  the  commission,  on 
the  part  of  either  another  corporation  or  a 
municipal  plant.  This  does  not  apply  to  tele- 
graph or  telephone  companies.  The  inde- 
pendent telephone  interests,  now  operating 
nearly  one-half  of  the  telephones  in  the  State, 
are  permitted  to  go  ahead  and  finish  their 
State  system  of  competition  in  all  localities. 
The  State  and  not  the  municipality  in  their 
case  is  looked  upon  as  the  unit.  Had  the 
Legislature  proceeded  to  restrict  further  tele- 
phone competition  it  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  order  physical  connection  and  in- 
terchange of  business  and  joint  rates  between 
competing  companies,  and  the  objections  to 
physical  connection  were  so  influential  that 
the  Legislature  declined  to  order  it. 

The  indeterminate  permit  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  rate  regulation.  This  was  shown 
by  the  curious  manner  in  which  it  was 
adopted  for  street  railways  in  the  last  days  of 
tlie  session.  The  Railroad  law  of  I'joS  was 
intended  to  include  interuihan  electric  lines, 
but  they  wci .  defined  as  electric  lines  oper- 
ating in  more  than  one  township  or  city.  In- 
advertently, perhaps,  this  brought  nearly 
every  street-car  company  under  that  law ,  he- 
cause  nearly  all  of  them  have  suburban  ex- 
tensions. At  any  rate,  the  railr<iad  commis- 
sion assumed  jiirisdiction  in  the  case  ot  the 
Milwaukee  street-car  company  and  pro- 
» reded  to  make  a  physical  valuation  and  to 
examine  its  accounts  on  prtifi<»n  sent  in  bv 
the  municipal  ( oun<  il  for  better  servi«e  ami  a 
3-cent  fare,  lo  order,  however,  to  make  its 
position  certain,   the  commission   asked    the 
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Legislature  to  amend  the  law  either  by  addin^j;  in  under  the  indeterminate  permit.  \'et 
street-cars  or  by  strikinj^  out  electric  lines,  both  they  and  the  lawyers  of  the  Legis- 
Since  the  street-car  companies  made  no  ob-  lature  concluded  that  an  indeterminate  per- 
fection the  Legislature  practically  decided  mit  has  no  franchise  value.  Just  compensa- 
early  in  the  session  to  add  them  by  amend-  tion,  however,  as  construed  by  the  courts, 
ment  to  the  Railroad  law.  may  include  other  elements  of  excessive  valu- 
Meanwhile,  in  the  Milwaukee  case,  it  was  ation  which  will  make  municipal  purchase 
know  n  that  the  street-car  company  would  set  impracticable.  The  law,  in  fact,  though  pro- 
up  the  plea  that,  since  its  franchise  expires  in  viding  for  municipal  ownership,  is  not  a 
twenty-seven  years,  it  is  entitled  to  a  sinking  municipal-ownership  measure.  It  is  strictly 
fund  that  will  wipe  out  its  capital  of  some  a  measure  for  the  regulation  of  utilities, 
$30,000,000  at  the  end  of  that  period.  If  whether  operated  by  municipalities  or  com- 
this  were  allowed,  as  it  probably  would  be,  panies.  The  municipal-purchase  feature  is 
then  a  5-cent  fare  would  be  necessary,  looked  upon  merely  as  asserting  the  principle 
Thereupon  the  city  attorney  of  Milwaukee  that  the  corporations  hold  their  positions  on 
appeared    before    the    committee    and    asked  good  behavior. 

I't'-V'J''  indeterminate  permit  of  the  Public-  ^.^.^  ,   ^^^^^^.^  ^,^  ^ ,^,^3  ^^^  charges. 
Utilities   bill,   applying  only   to   light,   heat, 

water,  and  power,  be  applied  also  to  street  In  the  regulation  of  rates,  fares,  and 
railways.  This  would  eliminate  the  sinking  charges  the  W^isconsin  legislation  marks  an 
fund  and  make  a  3-cent  fare  possible.  Since  important  advance  on  that  of  New  '^'ork 
the  Public-Utilities  bill  was  then  on  its  final  and  other  States  in  the  fact  that  the  corn- 
passage  the  committee  decided  simply  to  in-  mission  fixes  the  rates  absolutely  and  not 
troduce  a  new  bill  composed  of  the  sections  merely  the  maximum  rates.  It  is  as  much  an 
relating  to  indeterminate  permits  adapted  to  offense  for  a  corporation  to  charge  less  as  it 
street  railways.  In  this  way  the  Legislature,  is  to  charge  more  than  the  rate  set  by  the 
starting  out  on  the  platform  of  all  political  commission.  This  is  designed  to  prevent  dis- 
parties  opposed  to  perpetual  grants  and  favor-  crimination,  but  the  commission  is  required 
ing  short-term  franchises,  ended  by  permit-  to  make  a  comprehensive  classification  of 
ting  all  existing  franchises  to  be  extended  in-  services  for  each  utility,  in  which  it  may  take 
definitely.  The  logic  of  rate  regulation  had  account  of  the  quantity  purchased,  the  time 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  protect  the  when  used,  and  any  other  condition  that  rea- 
rights  of  the  public  by  cutting  off  one  of  the  sonably  justifies  a  difference  in  the  rate  per 
main  incentives  of  private  enterprise.  unit   of   service.      Thus   discriminations   are 

authorized,  but  they  must  be  open  and  rea- 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP.  .  ,  ,  ^    i  .   ui-  i     j  i         i. 

sonable  and  must  be  estabhshed  only  after 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Legislature  sought  public  investigation, 
to  protect  the  rights  of  municipalities  by  en-  By  the  enactment  of  this  law  the  railroad 
larging  their  powers  of  purchase,  ownership,  commission  becomes  to  the  fullest  extent  a 
and  operation.  A  law  enacted  some  years  public-service  commission.  Kvcr>-  public 
ago  prohibiting  the  construction  of  a  muni-  utility  in  the  State,  except  streets,  highways, 
cipal  plant  in  competition  with  a  pri^'ate  com-  and  bridges,  is  brought  within  its  jurisdiction, 
pany  is  repealed  so  far  as  existing  franchises  It  becomes  also  a  local  government  board,  for 
are  concerned.  Municipalities  are  given  it  regulates  towns,  villages,  and  cities  in  their 
authority  to  construct,  purchase,  own,  and  management  of  these  undertakings.  Its 
operate  utilities  except  telephones  and  street-  authority  is  great  and  far-reaching.  It  em- 
cars.  The  companies  agree,  as  a  condition  of  ploys  experts  and  agents  and  fixes  their  com- 
the  indeterminate  permit,  to  sell  their  prop-  pensation,  and  can  draw  on  all  of  the  unap- 
erties  to  the  municipality  at  any  time  at  "a  propriated  money  in  the  State  treasun,-.  It 
just  compensation  "  ascertained  by  the  State  enters  into  the  daily  life  of  the  people  more 
commission.  This  feature  of  the  law,  as  than  all  other  agencies  of  government  com- 
finally  adopted,  is  problematical,  liecause  it  bined.  This  will  become  more  evident  as 
is  uncertain  whether  "  a  just  compensation  "  time  goes  on,  for  under  its  control  is  placed 
may  not  include  payment  for  franchise  the  development  of  the  enormous  water 
value.  The  phrase  was  proposed  by  the  power  of  Wisconsin,  which  eventually, 
corporation  lobbyists,  w  ho  claimed  that  through  electricit>-,  will  light  the  streets  and 
without  it  they  could  not-  induce  capital  houses  and  furnish  motive  power  to  operate 
to    invest    and  '  could    not    therefore    come  railways,  factories,  and  possibly  even  farms. 
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GOVERNMENT    BY    LMPLXSE. 


POLITICAL  orators  exercise  a  mystic 
sway  over  most  peoples,  but  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  human  voice  is  singularly  com- 
plete over  the  average  American  audience. 
We  love  the  thrills  it  calls  forth,  the  impulses 
it  radiates,  and  we  love  the  orators  because 
they  make  us  enthusiastic.  This  fondness 
for  the  stimulant  of  declamation  is  a  mild 
manifestation  of  our  national  psycholog\-  of 
impulse.  We  patronize  disgusting  yellow 
journals  for  the  same  reason,  and  ignore  self- 
respecting  newspapers.  And,  in  a  measure, 
this  is  true  of  art,  of  literature  and  of  the 
drama.  We  carr)-  our  impulses  to  the  polls 
and  reward  charlatans  and  demagogues  with 
office.  Consequently,  we  debar  men  of  great 
executive  abilit)'  from  public  office.  We  have 
created  '"  parties  "  through  impulse,  and  have 
conferred  uf)on  them  the  privilege  of  run- 
ning a  device  known  as  the  Government. 

To  assist  us  the  better  in  this  impulsive 
undertaking  we  have  developed  a  complex 
party  system,  with  party  orthodoxy,  tradi- 
tions and  tyrannies  that  play  upon  the  entire 
gamut  of  human  feelings.  We  control  our 
parties  through  "  politicians,"  who  secure 
power  through  votes,  and  whose  daily  task 
is  the  invention  of  cunning  devices  for  catch- 
ing voters.  Disraeli  said  that  his  countrj-  was 
governed  by  Parliament,  not  by  logic;  we 
can  affirm  that  ours  is  governed  by  politicians, 
■fiot  by  postulates.  In  our  play  to  control  the 
votes  of  the  people  we  have  two  parts:  the 
"'  '  ifion,"  secret  and  sinister;  and  the 

"  -,  ,iar,"    composed    of    orators,    hand- 

bills, and  great  headlines  in  party  papers. 
Muman  impulses  must  be  converted  into  po- 
litical major!' ■'•  -id,  with  the  aid  of  the 
orator,   the   j.  :i   succeeds  in   so   doing. 

Thi*  dual  p<jwer  is  alm<rtt  irresistible.  If  the 
..  •  '  the  "  bossrs  "  woultl 

-r  ir  impuKivenrss,  our 

'fz^m  is  julird  and  the  p<iliticians  thrive. 
"In  ",  whether  convention  or  con- 

Zf  '•-  ■-•  ■'    the  p«)wrr  of  the 

di,  .Mr,  Samuel  P. 

Orth.  in  the  July  /tllanitr  Monthly.    "You 

1         11  1      •    •  II 

\f  ... 

bf 

•elves  to  be  deceived  by  the  noisy  emisaarie* 


of  the  m.achine, — voters  who  have  been  ruled 
by  impulse,  not  by  reason." 

It  was  so  in  the  days  of  the  Federalists  arid 
Anti-Federalists,  the  primordial  political  par- 
ties in  America.  Washington  was  elected 
with  practical  unanimity,  but  with  his  elec- 
tion it  ceased.  Burr  converted  Tammany  in- 
to a  violent  and  vicious  political  machine,  and 
in  Philadelphia  gcntie  Quakers  partook  of 
the  general  excitement  that  moved  the  punc- 
tilious Puritans  of  Boston.  An  abounding 
commercial  prosperity  following  the  War  of 
i8i2  brought  a  lull  in  the  strife  of  national 
politics;  but  it  could  not  last.  Andrew  Jack- 
son appeared  upon  the  scene  and  again  there 
was  turmoil.  Indeed,  the  records  of  political 
struggles  of  earlier  times  reveal  more  dis- 
creditable outbreaks  of  impulse  than  what  we 
experience  to-day.  Barriers  to  suffrage  and 
office,  property  tests,  religious  tests,  etc.,  were 
common  in  many  States.  It  was  all  part  of 
the  politicians'  game  to  stir  human  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  the  party  slogans  prove  this. 
"Turn  the  rascals  out!"  which  tlefeatcd 
Adams;  "  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight!  "  which 
defied  reason ;  "  The  re-annexation  of  Texas 
and  the  rc-occupation  of  Oregon!"  "Let 
well  enough  alone!"  and  "Stand  pat!"  of 
the  present  day,  are  illustrative. 

Ciay,  Webster,  Callioun,  Cass,  Blaine, 
and  Reed  were  all  victims  to  national  im- 
pulsiveness. Clay  was  defeated  five  times 
for  the  Presidency,  three  times  at  the  polls 
and  twice  in  convention,  because  of  the  fol- 
lies and  prejudices  of  tlie  peoph*.  This  sen- 
timentalism  and  impulse  enter  the  council 
chambers  of  the  State  and  infest  the  legisla- 
tive halls.  Party  rule  dows  not  cease  w  ith  the 
election.  A  few  cases  arc  on  record  where 
prrs<jnal  judgment  ruled  in  times  of  unus- 
ual public  agitation,  sik  li  as  Washington  In 
averting  war  with  I  iijjland  atid  refusing  all 
solicitations  for  a  nu'litan  alliance  with 
France,  and  Mayes'  indorsement  of  specie 
payincnt  resumptions.  "Indeed,"  says  .Mr. 
Orth,  "  it  is  luch  sound  and  unbiased  service 
as  this  that  in  the  ultimate  issue  alone  saves 
'     V       '        '  >     '  .      ntlinrntal- 

j  '  are  too 

thortsighted.     They  interpret  clamor  for  de- 
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mand,  and  if  all  the  acts  passed  in  frenzy,  to 
please  the  people,  were  erased  from  the  stat- 
utes our  folios  would  shrink  to  octavos. 

rhe  legislative  body  lies  nearest  the  voter, 
and  is  the  least  stable  of  our  divisions  of  gov- 
ernment. The  executive  office  is  less  mobile, 
but  election  by  the  people  makes  it  amenable 
to  their  impulses.  The  one  division  that  rep- 
resents conservative  wisdom  is  the  judiciary. 
It  is  the  conserving  force  of  the  Union. 
When  impulse  and  thoughtlessness  sway  the 
populace  the  judiciary  remains  amenable  to 
reason.  "  Our  Supreme  Court  is  a  unique 
and  magnificent  tribunal,  and  we  can  easily 
believe  that  it  was  conceived  in  a  moment  of 
inspiration,  so  that  its  unbiased  wisdom 
might  guide  the  destinies  of  the  Republic." 
Our  Government  thus  ranges  all  the  intervals 
between  impulse  and   reason,  but  ue  should 


stri\e  for  a  just  subordination  of  one  to  the 
other.  If  universal  liberty  and  suffrage  lead 
to  impulse  and  unreason  it  is  but  an  incident 
in  the  glorious  reality  of  self-government, — 
as  sound  as  the  common  sense  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, and, as  weak  as  the  prejudices  and  im- 
pulses of  the  masses. 

When  the  profound  depths  of  human  con- 
victions are  aroused  the  people  do  not  err. 
Their  ultimate  judgment  of  right  and  wrong 
is  sound.  "  To  broaden  the  influence  of  rea- 
son in  our  plain  Anglo-Saxon  natures,  to 
teach  the  virtue  of  moderation  to  abide  with 
the  virtue  of  courage,  becomes  the  hard  task 
of  the  patriotic  citizen.  Then  the  natural 
political  propensities  of  the  American  people 
will  become  a  noble  rivalry  of  intelligent 
conviction,  not  a  foolish  and  destructive  war- 
fare of  blind  partisanship." 


IS  UNIVERSAL    PEACK    POSSIBLE? 


^      GAHRIKL   HANOTAUX,  one  <;f 

the  French  Academy  Immortals, 
contributes  an  article  to  the  Revue  Heb- 
doniadairc  (Paris),  in  which  he  discusses 
with  his  usual  eftectiveness  the  pros  and  cons 
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Rkhtiia  Von  SfTTNKn  :  "  I>o  not  toaso  tlio  bonst  I  It  w 
Gcrninny   inul    Kriinci"   nrc   tlcpli-ti-d   ns  IrriiiKintr   tli 
encc,  wlilli'  Kii>:lnn(l  nnd   Italy  look  on   in  nninsc 
Friitii    WiiUri-  .fnroh    iSliitlBnrn. 


of  the  movement  to  bring  about  disarmament, 
and  St)  assure  the  peace  of  the  world.  Like 
others  who  have  treated  the  same  subject.  M. 
Hanotaux  confesses  that  there  can  be  cited 
no  specific  artjuments  against  a  custom  w  hich 
has  subsisted  since  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  that  all  deductions 
must  hinge  on  a  personal  bias  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  also  relates 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Bismarck 
to  Crispi,  to  wit:  "Disarmament 
is  not  possible,  and  even  if  armies 
were  all  reduced  to  an  equal  foot- 
ing, the  principle  of  inequality,  in 
the  matter  of  oflfensive  or  defens- 
ive power,  or  ability  to  strike, 
would  still  remain."  Says  M. 
Hanotaux: 

.\!1  tl'.c  world  agrees  that  peace  is 
desirable.  l"ij;lniiig  has  l)ecofiic  less 
prevalent  ainonjj  human  Ivjinjis  t'lan 
it  fornuTJy  was,  and  it  remains  to  bc 
seen  whether  legislation  can  do  for 
nations  what  it  did  for  common  law 
and  order.  What  the  pacificists  ask 
is  peace  organized  and  sanctioned. — 
almost,  iiuieed,  imposed. — as  being  tl.e 
ciily  course  consistent  with  nu)ilern 
ideals  of  civilization  and  human  prog- 
ress. Ten  years  ago  it  was  inter- 
national arbitration  thrt  was  in 
vogue,  that  constituted  the  all-suffic- 
ing remedy.  It  was  found,  however. 
that  in  arbitration,  the  question  of  the 
sanclinn  applicable  (soncirr.  Id  bind*, 
was  the  most  difficult  thing  to  decide  : 
how  were  the  arbiters  to  impose 
their  decisitms  and  who  was  to  decide 
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as  to  the  quaiiticationa  of  the  arbiters:  At  the 
Hague  Conference  of  1899  it  was  decided  that 
the  conscience  of  the  nations  was  an  appraisabie 
quantit)-  and  that  the  conscience  snouia  be  the 
guide.  Some  nations  accepted  tne  notion ;  others 
withdrew  their  adhesion.  Nevertheless  the 
Transvaal  War  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
took  place  without  the  interveniion  of  the  con- 
science of  the  nations.  Still  the  court  of  arbi- 
tration exists,  but  with  nothing  like  its  original 
potentiality. 

M.  Hanotaux  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
pacificist?,  if  the)-  do  not  produce  better  and 
more  eltective  results,  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
falling  into  universal  derision.  To  bring  a 
bevy  of  diplomatists  together  who  shall  de- 
liver themselves  of  grandiloquent  platitudes 
addressed  to  the  goddess  Irene,  only  to  re- 
turn to  their  capitals  subsequently  to  com- 
mission their  war  ministers  to  increase  their 
armaments,  would  be  simply  to  invite  the 
laughter  of  the  human  race  upon  the  acts  of 
the  conference,  and  to  make  of  the  Peace 
Palace  a  colossal  mcnument  to  pitiless  mock- 
en-.  At  least  let  the  deliberations  aim  at 
being  specific;  if  laws  are  to  be  evolved,  let 
the  laws  be  e.xplicitly  stated.  Says  the 
academician : 

Let  us  see  what  the  problem  of  disarmament 
involves.  .According  to  the  pacificists  they  in- 
clude diminution  of  public  and  private  expense?. 


ibolition  of  the  ruinous  and  illogical  system  of 
armed  peace  and.  of  course,  the  question  of 
slaughter.  Bismarck  would  appear  to  have  given 
the  absolutely  correct  answer  to  the  idea  of 
imiitmg  armaments  by  means  of  international 
engagements  and  pledges,  when  he  told  Crispi 
that  tnere  is  no  means  01  establishing  a  system 
of  proportion  between  countries,  at  least  one 
which  shall  neutralize  points  of  superioritj-  and 
inferiority.  Big  states  will  remain  big  states, 
little  states  will  remain  little.  Moreover,  the 
limitation  of  armaments  will  create  in  favor  of 
the  strong,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  weak, 
a  right  of  interference.  Every  nation  will  have 
its  ej-e  upon  its  neighbor,  and  will  want  to  knov/ 
how  much  powder,  how  many  cannon  it  has  in 
its  arsenals.  Recriminations,  reproaches,  dis- 
cussions, and  denunciations  will  follow  thick 
upon  each  other,  and  the  big  nations  alone  will 
rejoice,  since  they  will  have  everj^  legal  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  little 
countries.  In  limiting  force,  the  law  of  obliga- 
tion will  also  be  limited,  and  those  whom  obliga- 
tions bind  will  cease  to  care  for  the  rights  of 
others. 

Is  this  question  of  universal  peace  to  be 
relegated,  then,  to  the  realm  of  chimeras? 
No,  says  M.  Hanotaux;  the  cause  is  not  lost, 
provided  that  the  present  conference  be  prac- 
tical in  producing  measures  which  shall  lead 
to  international  understandings.  If  it  can  do 
this  it  will  have  accomplished  much, — as 
much,  indeed,  as  can  be  expected  of  it. 


IS   RUSSI.W     RKFOR.M    I.MPOSSIBLE? 


I  W^O  European  publicists  of  note  have,  in 
current  magazines,  seriously  considered 
the  qucsti(jn  as  to  whether  Russia  can  really 
be  reformed  or  not.  These  publicists  are  M. 
I>eroy-Beaulieu,  the  French  economist,  who 
has  iu<.t  returned  from  a  professional  trip  tn 
the  Czar's  dominions,  and  Signer  laccarlno. 
one  of  Italy's  best-known  travelers  and 
'  '  '  '  rs.      Bf)th   writers  virfuallv  con- 

L ..-:   :.')e  real  and  practical  crisis  of  the 

Ruuian  re\olution  is  yet  many  generations 
distant,  and  in  perusing  the  twr)  articles  one 
i     ■'-"  *  a  certain   note  of  pessimism 

that  Ru-sia  is  a  country  in 
which  a  hieh  degree  of  political  civili/.ation 
it  the   r  •   of  cofi-  'es.      It   was  t<J 

the  Par.,  .  "•  u{  i'..        .»!  Sciences  that 

M.   \jfrijy  v.  1   lectured  on  the  present 

ifirn    In    Ku^<iia.     The   economUt   takes 


her  autocratic  prlnclplen  and  methotU.     He 
•ayn: 

"  In  KtjWa,  as  clsrwhrrc,  al>v»lutlMii  and 


autocracy-  are  anachronisms,  and  although  the 
present  government  pretends  to  maintain  her 
position  theoreticallv,  she  is  so  enfeebled  tha* 
her  autocracy  is  dying  of  inanition.  It  was 
the  chief  blunder  of  the  Russian  absolutists 
that  they  thmiglit  they  ctnild  raise  a  Chinese 
wall  between  their  c)\\  n  country  and  western 
I'-urope  and  prevent  all  notions  of  liberalism 
and  freedom  from  penetrating.  This  capita' 
blunder,  added  to  the  fact  that  Russia  could 
initiate  no  timely  reform  for  the  country  and 
the  ever-growing  populations,  is  responsible, 
more  than  an\  other  event,  for  the  troubles 
In  which  5.he  fuKls  herself  to-dav.  H;id  she 
given  the  people  a  participation  in  their  own 
government  in  the  first  da\s  of  the  present 
C'/ar's  reign  the  country  would  have  hern  at 
peace  at  present.  As  it  Is.  politiial  consfriic- 
tion  of  any  permanent  kind  has  been  thrown 
back  at  lensf  tv         <    r.itlons." 

In  order   to  .  iratr   the  lack   of   real 

cnlie«;nn  among  the  people,  M.  Lerov-Heau 
'irii    relate^*  that   at   the  opening  of  the  first 
Duma  manv  of  (he  more  intelligent   tniijiks 
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pointcil  out  the  Japanese  representative  as 
the  "  real  liberator  of  Russia,"  and  that  when, 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  lie  (M.  [.oro\- 
lieaulieu)  expressed  at  a  Moscow  popular 
club  his  hope  that  victory  mifzlit  smile  upon 
Russian  arms,  he  was  curtly  informed  that 
good  Russians  did  not  want  victories,  but, 
rather,  defeats,  as  being  the  surest  guaranty 
to  the  people  that  the  day  of  constitutional 
gov  ernment  would  be  brought  nearer.  "  A 
final  triumph,"  they  declared  bitterly, 
"  would  only  have  the  efifect  of  throwing 
back  for  twenty-five  or  even  fifty  years  the 
liberal  reforms  which  our  defeats  are  bound 
to  bring  aboiit." 

The  national  half-heartedncss  displayed  at 
so  critical  a  period  as  the  late  war,  M.  Leroy- 
I^eaidieu  insists,  has  had  the  eflfect  of  prac- 
tically rupturing  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 
There  is  no  longer  any  confidence  in  it,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  French  or  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  Conservative  party,  which  looks 
upon  France  as  the  nursery  of  revolutions. 
There  are  not  wanting  some  who  assert  thaf 
France  w  as  the  very  cause  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Russian  Revolution,'  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  Russia  is  to-day  trying  to 
arrange  a  better  understanding  with  her  old 
rival,  P^ngland,  her  virtual  isolation  being 
now  a  fact.  According  to  the  French  econ- 
omist, the  ascendency  of  the  Conservative 
party  is  assured  for  "  the  next  thirty  years, 
not  to  say  fifty,"  and  the  popular  factions 
have,  as  matters  stand,  little  chance  of  at- 
taining a  fi'.U  measure  of  constitutional  or 
representative  government. 

Signor  laccarino,  writing  in  the  R'lvista 
d' Italia  (Rome)  starts  out  with  the  alarm- 
ing assertion   that   the   effects  of   the   recent 


war  between  Russia  and  Japan  have  entirely 
destroyed  that  balance  of  power  which  for 
the  past  thirt>-five  years  has  assured  the 
peace  of  the  Old  World.  It  has  had  the 
effect,  he  savs,  of  involving  both  Europe  and 
Asia  in  all   future  political  moves. 

With  so  many  religions,  nationalities ;  with 
tile  ever-active  usury  of  some  5.000.000  Jews ; 
with  aspirations  for  autonomy  in  Finland.  Cau- 
casia, Bessarabia,  and  Poland,  what  superhuman 
strength  shall  he  possess  who  can  bring  order 
out  of  such  chaos  and  reconcile  all  conflicting 
aspirations?  Could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  a 
country  so  heterogeneous  in  its  composition 
should  remain  forever  the  home  of  the  conspira- 
tor, the  revolutionary,  and  the  senseless  anarchist  ? 
Peoples  so  different  can  never  look  upon  them- 
selves as  equals,  and  those  who  really  desire  a 
better  future  for  Russia  must  seek  not  to  destroy 
the  imperial  power,  but  to  assure  to  each  ethnical 
group  the  means  of  working  out  its  own  salva- 
tion according  to  the  methods  most  suitable  to 
it  and  in  accordance  with  all  modern  exigencies. 

I'nlikc  the  majority  of  publicists,  the 
Italian  thinks  that  there  is  no  race  on  the 
earth  which  is  so  much  predisposed  to  social- 
ism as  the  Slav  race,  nor  any  more  practical- 
ly coUectivist.  In  this  lies  the  best  hope  of 
Russian  reform,  since  it  will  be  possible  to 
co-ordinate  all  the  various  elements  on  a 
basis  which,  however  material,  also  possesses 
in  it  something  of  the  sentimental.  Reform 
for  Russia  must  first  start  with  a  propaganda 
of  national  unification,  only  possible,  it  is 
clear,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  the  elements 
on  the  basis  of  a  community  of  national  in- 
terests being  established.  A  just  division  of 
the  soil  will  bring  about  a  national  sentiment 
which  will,  in  its  turn,  consolidate  Russia  as 
an  effective  rniit  among  the  great  woild 
powers.  But,  says  the  Italian,  that  day  is 
far  from  ours. 


THE    RUSSIAN    DUMA    AND   Ol'R    CONGRESS. 


TN  a  recent  issue  of  the  monthly  magazine 
of  St.  i^etersburg  Istorn  luski  I  ycstnik 
{Historical  Messenger) ,  published  by  the 
well-known  reactionary,  A.  Suvorin,  the 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Novuyc  I  reniya, 
Mr.  .Matrossov,  one  of  his  constant  con- 
tributors, endeavors  to  find  fault  with 
our  Republic  and  its  Congress  by  draw- 
ing a  parallel  between  the  latter  and 
the  Russian  Duma.  It  is  evidently  an 
inspired  article,  written  in  the  interests 
of  the  autocratic  ministry,  which,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  second  Duma,  is 
trying    to     find     an     excuse     for     returning 


to    the   old    regime.      A    general    comparison 

is  made  as  foll(;ws: 

The  United  States  Congress  is  the  representa- 
tive body  of  a  republic  assumed  to  be  the  freest 
in  the  world,  legislating  for  a  nation  apparently 
at  the  height  of  its  political  might  and  industrial 
prosperity,  amid  conditions  of  what  seems  like 
profound  internal  peace.  The  Russian  Duma,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  house  of  representatives 
of  a  constitutional  monarcliy.  where  the  nation, 
through  a  long  and  painful  process  of  social 
evolution  bordering  on  revolution,  is  barely 
struggling  up  the  steep  grade  of  a  constitutional 
life.  The  Duma  has  yet  to  conquer  for  itself  its 
own  political  competency  and  that  amid  a  bloody 
mist  darkening  the  country.  This  divergence, 
however,  is  more  apparent  than  rer.!. 
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The  United  States,  regarded  as  pre-emi- 
nently the  Republic,  "  the  greatest  democracy 
of  the  world,"  is  really,  says  this  writer,  less 
democratic  than  Great  Britain  or  Holland, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  the  greatest  plu- 
tocracy' in  the  world.  ''  with  pronounced  ten- 
dencies to  engage  in  politic?!  adventures." 

The  power  invested  in  the  President,  consti- 
tutionally at  least  not  less  than  in  realitA-  far  ex- 
ceeds the  power  of  a  constitutional  monarch. 
He  can  veto  any  legislation  by  Congress.  A 
concurrence  of  a  two-thirds  majority  in  eacli 
house  of  Congress  is  necessarj-  to  pass  a  lav, 
over  the  President's  veto, — a  procedure,  which. 
with  the  usual  relative  strength  of  parties  prevr- 
lent  in  Congress,  turns  out  to  amount  to  a  mere 
jus  nudum.  Add  to  this  the  President's  right  t' ■ 
submit  legislation  to  Congress,  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  either  one  or  both  houses,  to  adjourn 
them  in  case  they  disagree  as  to  the  date  of  ad- 
journment, and  you  have  the  imposing  sum  total 
of  constitutional  prerogatives  for  the  old-fash- 
ioned President.  The  Chief  Executive  of  the 
modem  school,  not  satisfied  with  this  modicum, 
considerably  widened  his  legislative  domain. 
Leading  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  invited 
tj  the  White  Hou-;e,  and  at  a  family  luncheon 
or  dinner  are  drafted  into  the  President's  serv- 
ice to  promote  in  Congress  hi.s  pet  legislation,  by 
enlisting  in  their  turn  a  sufficient  majority  in 
both  houses.  With  the  advance  column  well 
drilled,  comes  the  official  message  itself,  recom- 
!  legislation.     The  so-called  independent 

1  itedly  protested  against  this  unconstitii- 

lional  drawing-room  influence  on  legislation,  but 
in  vain. 

This,  says  the  Russian  writer,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  as  regards  the  relations  existing 
between  the  President  and  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  real  power 
and  importance  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  the 
lower  houses  of  European  parliaments,  let 
alrne  Great  Britain,  "  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  them  so  as  to  e.xclude  al! 
comparison  between  legislative  activit>'  of  the 
Ri;-v«.ian  Duma  and  that  of  the  lower  house 
of  C"'  "'•■'•'."  A  comparison  of  the  two  from 
a    c  'ina!    standpoint, — that    is,    their 

functions  as  determined  on  paper, — is  emitted 
hrrr,  a»  it  ran  have  rmly  an  academic  Inff-rest. 

'J  he  profound  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
coimtry  amid  which  the  United  States  Con- 
jfres,  worlc«,  Mr.  .Matrmsov  continues,  is 
iiluKtry. 

if        '<.liir-.I      vlrlli..        llw     t.I,    i..1%.-     Cn|- 

the 


■Hv     fr-. 


ail   I) 
<kIc«  re. 


to 


The  high  Irvcl  of  culture,  the  tactfulnrM, 
executive  ability,  and  prrfrct  >uavit>  of  the 


CZAR  XirHOI..\.S  AXD  THE  DUMA. —  IN  TUREF,  CHAPTERS, 

Up  tried  to  codflie  the  first  Diiui.a  and  humor  It. 
The  second  he  was  content  to  trj*  to  lead.  The  third 
he  will   ride  and   break. 

From  Ulk  (Berlin  i. 

officials  and  employees  of  all  ranks  connected 
with  the  American  House  of  Representatives 
service  are  striking  by  contrast  with  the  "  un- 
due severity  and  carping  tault-iinding  of 
Haron  Osten-Sacken,  chief  of  the  guard  of 
the  Taurida  Palace,  his  a.ssistant,  the  notori- 
ous Ponomarov,  ensign  of  the  gendarmerie, 
not  to  speak  of  the  lower  ranks  u  ith  their 
annoying,  pestering  rudeness  ami  utterly  mis- 
placed executive  zeal." 

The  men  running  the  elevators  in  (he  rnited 

States  Capitol  are  sometimes  highly  educated  and 

with  .some  political  past.      The  employees  of  the 

electric-lighting  and  steam-heating   plants  of  the 

Capitol  surpass  their  Russian  confreres  by  their 

cf^  perience,    and    salary.     .Messengers 

a'  -  of  till.'  House  of  Representatives 

di(T»r  ■<iiii  MK.re  from  the  employees  of  the  same 

kind    in    the    Duma.      The    Russian    messengers. 

lialI-lM<ys.   guard,   or  any  other  employee  about 

the    Taurida  must  perform  ail  kinds  of  errands. 

I>c  a  ium|)inKJack  for  every  one  of  higlier  rank. 

'      '  '  ^  ■     has     siriftly     delined 

■k".  to  the  public   from 

,  care  of  committee 

'■  '   ■  ''  '  'Tiain  mem- 

f»*r*   *»r  i  he    (  lonai    poiit- 

omcc  and  in-  ni.i..  i  ^ijop  ar<-  ■ 'mu  rniencei  un- 
known in  tiir  i)uma  I  nin|ierinK  willi  Con- 
K'  nil   llie   mail   of 

O'  ilile.      ('on«rc»«- 
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men  frequently  abuse  tluir  riglit  of  •'  franks."— 
c.  y,  .  mailing  free  of  postage,  under  tiic  guise  of 
■■public  (iocuments,"  articles  of  furniture,  uten- 
sils. i)ianos,  anrl  even  dairy-cows.  Such  abuse 
of  tlicir  privileges  on  the  part  of  federal  legisla- 
tors of  ■■  the  greatest  democracy  "  may  appear 
improbable  to  a  Russian ;  the  facts,  however, 
have  been  established  l)y  a  searching  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  a  joint  committee  appointed 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Duma  and  the  clerks 
of  the  House,  nominally  performing  the  same 
functions,    differ   widely   in    several    respects. 

The  secretary  and  his  assistant  are  elected 
from  the  members  of  the  Duma,  serve  with- 
out salary,  and  work  under  the  supervision 
of  the  president.  The  Russian  secretary,  ac- 
cording to  his  fimctions,  is  simply  a  trans- 
mitting agency,  an  intermediary  between  the 
groups  of  Dumaists  introducing  bills,  and 
the  Duma  itself  or  its  committees.  The 
American  clerk  of  the  House  is  a  Congress 
official,  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  with  a 
salary  of  ^/^sooo  a  year,  and  is  the  head  of  a 
whole   staff  of  clerks  of   the   House   Office. 


These  clerks'  salaries  range  from  $9C«  to 
$3CKX)  a  year.  In  comparison  with  the  slender 
pa.\-roll  of  the  Duma  office,  as  drafted  by  the 
budget  committee  of  the  Duma  or  "  the  beg- 
garly propositions  to  this  effect  made  in  full 
session,   the  above  amounts  seem  immense." 

There  is  \ery  little  in  common  between  the 
names  and  jurisdictions  of  the  committees  of 
the  Duma  and  the  fifty-one  cominittees  of 
the  House.  The  following  are  the  nam.es  of 
some  of  the  Russian  committees:  On  Inter- 
pellations, PVeedom  of  Conscience  and  In- 
violabilit\.  the  Budget,  F'amine  Relief,  the 
Unemployed,  Drumhead  Courts-Martial, 
Auditing,  Finances,  Agrarian  Affairs,  V.x- 
amination  of  the  Duma  Mail,  and  six  sec- 
tions of  the  Comnu'ttee  on  Credentials. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Duma  committees, 
like  their  chairmen,  are  chosen  from  among 
their  members,  while  the  clerks  of  the  House 
comnu'ttecs.  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
are  also  the  private  secretaries  of  their  chair- 
men, with  an  ample  ^nlary. 


PROPOSED  REFORMS  OF  THE   FRENCH    MARRIAGE 

LAWS. 


TN  France  there  is  a  pronounced  movement 
in  favor  of  more  liberal  marriage  laws; 
indeed,  there  are  not  only  at  Paris,  but  also 
in  the  prox  inces,  even  man\  advocates  of  the 
union  lihrc,  or  common-law  marriage.  In 
response  to  these  tendencies,  expressive  of  the 
demands  of  the  radical  French  democracy 
for  greater  individualism,  the  French  .Minis- 
try of  Justice  has  instituted  a  commission  to 
revise  the  French  marriage  laws.  The  work 
i)f  this  commission,  together  with  the  various 
aspects  of  the  marriage  question  in  P  ranee,  i> 
discussed  in  .Vo/v/  und  Slid,  by  Dr.  Ludwig 
Fuld. 

Before  the  French  Revolution  divorce  was 
unknown  to  the  French  law.  When  the 
Constitution  of  1791  formulated  the  propo- 
sition that  marriage  is  a  contract,  laws  were 
promulgated  permitting  and  regulating  di- 
vorce, in  agreement  with  the  liberal  ideas  of 
the  time.  Subsequently  Napoleon  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  regulation  of  tlie  mar- 
riage 'aws,  also  recognizing  divorce  in  his 
Code  civili'.  After  the  Restoration  divorce 
was  abolished,  separation  from  bed  and  board 
being  substituted  therefor.  l^his  obtaineil 
down  to  1S84,  and  the  social  conditions  aris- 
iiiLZ  therefrom  furnished  endless  material  for 


most  of  the  novels  and   plays  i)f  the  period. 
Although    the    evil    consequences   of    that 
measure  were  thus  laid  bare  by  some  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  nation,  it  was  only  in 
1884   tiiat    new    di\orce    laws    were    framed, 
restoring    within    certain    limitations   divorce 
as    laid    down    in    Napoleon "s    Code    civile. 
These  new  laws  again  have  inspired  some  of 
the  masterpieces  of   French  literature.      The 
historian  Sorel  asserts  that  they  have  under- 
mined the  stability'  of  marriage  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree.     Among  the  novel i.sts  Paul  Hour- 
get  condemns  divorce  on   principle,  holding 
it  responsible  for  the  deterioration  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  the  two  brothers,  Paul  and  \'Ictor 
Marguerite,    demand    even    more    liberal    di- 
vorce laws,  denouncing  the  continuation  of 
the  marriage  bond  when  love  has  ceased  as 
Immoral,  and  espousing  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual   as    against    the    state    and    society. 
Hervieu,     a    member    of    the    commission : 
Hrieux,  and  others,  urge  a  modified   reform 
of  tlie  marriage  laws.     Hervleu's  proposition, 
that  love  should  be  cla.s,sed  in  the  Code  civile 
among  the   duties   Incumbent   upon   husband 
and   wife,  was  made  the  butt  of  the  comic 
papers. 

Tlie  commission  has  proceeded  far  enough 
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in  its  work  to  indicate  the  aim  and  scope  of 
the  proposed  revision.  The  writer  in  the 
German  review  says  in  reference  to  this: 

The  propositions  to  be  laid  before  the  Parlia- 
ment make  far-reaching  concessions  both  to 
feminism  and  to  individualism.  The  reaction 
of  individualism,  in  which  must  be  included  the 
so-called  aestheticism.  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community,-  at  large,  has  made  extraordi- 
nar>'  progress  in  France,  and  to  this  it  is  chiefly 
due  that  a  large  portion  of  the  French  people, 
especially  the  women,  call  for  more  elastic  di- 
vorce laws,  which  are  incompatible  with  the 
idea  that  marriage  represents  a  bodily  and 
spiritual  union  that  may  terminate  only  with 
the  death  of  either  the  husband  or  the  wife. 

The  commission  has  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  "  trial  marriage,"  in  that  it  proposes 


a  law  permitting  divorce  after  a  trial  period 
of  two  or  three  years,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
compatibility. This  is  a  harking  back  to  the 
liberal  laws  of  the  time  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  which,  however,  finally  led  to 
unions  coming  perilously  near  to  free  love. 
Strangely  enough,  many  women  approve  of 
this  proposition,  although  they  would  be  the 
first  to  suffer  from  the  evil  consequences  of 
a  relaxed  morality.  The  commission  further- 
more proposes  to  give  to  the  married  woman 
complete  control  of  her  own  propertv.  This 
is  an  immense  step  in  advance  over  the  present 
Code  civile,  under  which  a  wife  is  absolutelv 
under  the  tutelage  of  her  husband  in  all  busi- 
ness matters. 


THE   REVOLT   OF   THE    FRENXH    MIDI. 


CE\'ERAr  articles  in  the  current  French  terprise  in  the  South  of  France.  The  worst 
reviews  dealing  with  the  crisis  in  the  part  of  the  business  is  that  all  this  misery 
French  wine  industry-  enable  the  American  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the  vic- 
reader  to  understand  the  causes  which  have  tims  of  it,  but  that  it  is  the  consequence 
led  to  the  uprising  of  the  wine-growers   in    of  fraud. 

the  South  of  France.  Both  this  writer  and  Francis  Marre,  who 

In  the  Grtintle  Revue  M.  Paul  Pelisse  says  has  an  article  in  the  Corresporulcnl  on  the 
that  never  at  any  time  in  French  history  has  san':e  subject,  quote  statistics  to  show  that 
there  been  such  a  rising  of  the  people  for  there  is  no  over-production  of  natural  wine. 
purely  economic  reasons.  It  is  a  revolution,  Before  the  appearance  of  the  phylloxera  the 
some  will  say.  No,  says  the  writer;  per-  production  was  indeed  higher  than  it  is  at 
emptor)'  a  r  g  u  - 
ments  from  men 
dying  of  hunger. 
Since  1900,  when 
the  crisis  began 
to  be  felt,  there 
have  been  all 
manner  of  con- 
gresses and  depu- 
tations to  minis- 
ters, with  little 
result.  After  the 
phylloxera,  the 
worst  enemy  of 
the  wine-grower, 
ha*  c  fi  m  e  the 
cheapening  of 
«ugar.  Disaster 
ha*  followetl  cliv 
a«ter,  the  lan<l 
ha*  deprerlated. 
and  the  Credit 
Foncler  will  nor 
»wU  anv  nrw  rn- 
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present.  The  markets  are  glutted  u  ith  w  ine 
adulterated  with  water  and  sugar  in  its  man- 
ufacture. The  law,  savs  M.  Pelisse,  must 
set  limits  to  the  amount  of  water  \\  hich  may 
be  used ;  but  as  regards  the  use  of  sugar  the 
Legislature  can  do  nothing,  owing  to  the 
complicity  of  the  government  of  IQO.^,  which 
favored  the  introduction  of  sugar  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  wine  in  order  to  balance  its 
complicated  budget. 

As  one  remedy  M.  Pelisse  suggests  that 
when  sugar  is  used  as  alcohol  it  ought  to  be 
taxed  as  alcohol.  The  mere  suppression  of 
adulteration  with  w  ater  and  sugar  would  not 
suffice  to  dispel  the  crisis;  more  abundant 
distillation  should  be  encouraged. 

WHY    THE    GOVERXMENT    HAS    FAILED. 

M.  Marre  says  there  is  still  such  a  tlu'ng 
as  unadulterated  wine.  He  explains  how 
much  the  chemist  can  do  by  analysis,  but  he 
says  there  are  anomalies  in  the  law  which 
should  be  removed  forthwith.  Tiie  Cham- 
bers have  omitted  to  furnish  the  government 


■■  vol',  MoNsiKin  c'i,km!:ni'i:ai".  have  iii:i:x  a  living 

(•ONTItADirTIf)\     TO     THK     MIDI." 

(Thp  Socialist  Leader  in  tlii-  French  Parliament. 
M.  Jaiin'^s,  accusing  the  rreinier  of  had  faith  toward 
the  wine-growers.) 

From   L'lUuatration    (Paris). 

w  ith  the  means  to  enforce  the  law  as  to  adul- 
teration. ]iut  though  Parliament  has  not 
voted  sums  to  defray  the  expenses  of  analysis 
in  the  laboratories,  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture has  placed  certain  sums  at  their  disposal. 
Unfortunately,  however,  no  laboratories  were 
at  first  qualified  to  examine  properlv  the  sam- 
ples seized,  and  no\\'  only  a  few  exist.  There 
are,  in  fact,  still  fifteen  French  departments 
in  w  hich  the  suppression  of  food  adulteration 
is  not  possible.  When  a  parliamentary  com- 
mission demands  the  immediate  rigorous  en- 
forcetnent  of  the  law  relating  to  fraud,  it 
asks  a  thing  absolutely  impossible,  since  the 
analytical  laboratories  do  not  know  either 
ofliciall\-  or  legally  how  to  detect  adulteration 
by  water. 

I  he  commission  defines  wine  as  the  liquitl 
exclusively  obtained  by  fermentation  from 
the  juice  of  the  fresh  grape.  Such  a  defini- 
tion condemns  all  forms  of  adulteration,  in- 
cluiling  water  and  sugar.  Hut  much  nn)re 
■vuv.  M.m.:  ,.oin.r.^TMK  ^,.KKM^^I.^^^^  ,.r  run    is   necessary  than   a  correct  definition.     ATi 

(Declnrln«   his   ..artys    lack    of   conildence    in    the    ^''^  '"insures  proposed  and  adopted  are  futile 


ministry  i. 
I''roin    L'llliiiilniliun    (Pnrlst. 


SO  long  as  the  state  laboratories  are  not  put 
in  possession  of  the  legal  means  which  will 
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enable  therri  to  adept  methods  by  which  all  frauds  resembles  a  famous  horse  which  had 
fraud  wherever  it  exists  will  be  condemned,  every  good  quality  and  only  one  defect, — 
French    legislation    in    regard    to    the    wine    namely,  that  of  being  dead. 


"RED   AND   BLACK"    iX    MODERN    FRANXE. 


""\T7E  will  tr\-  to  determine  the  contrasts 
that  have  ruled  France  during  the 
last  decade,"  says  Ragnvald  Moe  in  the  in- 
troduction to  an  analysis  of  the  present 
French  situation  which  appears  in  Samtiden 
(Christiania),  ''contrasts  that  are  not  new, 
but  have  asserted  themselves  periodically 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  hut  which 
have  now  divided  the  nation  as  never  before. 
For  the  French  nation  is  torn  up ;  the  great 
nation  which  knew  so  well  how  to  amuse 
itself  has  become  restless,  uncertain  and  grop- 
ing, dissatisfied  with  itself,  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  forms." 

Mr.  Moe  points  out  that  the  troubles  of 
France  are  universal,  and  that  the  country-  is 
still  largely  representative  of  the  civilized 
world,  but  in  this  fact  the  Frenchmen  find 
no  longer  any  consolation.  They  are  tired  of 
being  the  poh'tical  experimentation  field  for 
the  rest  of  the  globe.  They  realize  that  they 
have  been  fighting  for  others,  and  benefiting 
others,  not  themselves. 

The  mfjst  serious  feature  of  the  difficult}' 
seems,  according  to  the  Nor\vegian  writer,  to 
lie  in  the  crowing  Inclination,  among  his- 
torians and  politicians  alike,  to  regard  the 
dividing  contrast  as  so  deeply  rooted  that,  in 
fact,  it  split  the  nation  into  two  wholly 
Incompatible  and  irreconcilable  parts, — a 
"  red  "  France  and  a  "  black  '  P" ranee.  From 
being  political  it  has  become  psychological, 
even  such  writers  as  a  Fustel  de  Coulanges 
fears. 

Then  the  opinions  of  one  after  another  of 
the  French  historians  are  evamlned  by  Mr. 
.Moe,  from  T<x:quevllle  to  Aulard.  In  all 
the  same  thought  and  the  same  fears  are 
found  mirrored.  Tocquevlllc  traces  the  dlflR- 
k   to  the  ancient    r«''t;Imr,   which   he 


cu 
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h«.  jKiOsIlilr    for    the    tendency    toward 

extreme  centralization  and  administrative 
guardianship  which  rharactrrlzrs  modern 
France,  Quinet  gf»es  still  further,  trailng 
the  roots  of  France  of  to-day  down  to  the 
later  Roman  emplrr. 

/•iVr,  with   its   nn- 
with   its  rravinK 
1   its   IrvrliriK   and 
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the  French  proj.lc,  first 


tance,  next  through  the  Catholic  church,  and 
tinall}-  through  conscious  imitation  by  jurists 
and  statesmen. 

To  Renan  the  cause  of  all  the  trials  of  his 
countr)-  appeared  to  lie  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Germanic  element,  which  stood  for  indi- 
vidual liberty,  by  the  Gallo-Roman  element, 
with  its  supreme  re^^r.rd  for  reason  and  ab- 
stract right.  The  revolution  only  fastened 
down  and  systematized  what  was  a  fact  when 
it  broke  out,  and  thus  the  nation  has  become 
merely  an  aggregation  of  bricks,  without 
libertA^  or  initiative  left  to  the  individual 
m.embrr. 

"1  aine  took  the  same  idea  and  worked  it  to 
its  utmost  consequence,  until  he  established 
the  absolute  identity  of  the  radical  of  to-dav 
with  the  Jacobin  of  loo  years  ago.  The 
worship  of  the  abstract  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all,  and  the  result  is  the  establishment  of 
the  abstract  state,  with  no  right  of  existence 
left  for  the  individual  except  as  a  duly  fitted- 
in  member  of  that  state.   Mr.  Moe  continues: 

Taine  lacks  the  sense  for  objective  historical 
development,  however ;  that  is,  he  conceives  this 
development  as  completed.  He  is  a  historian  as 
well  as  a  psychologist,  but  he  deals  with  his  sub- 
jects in  the  sjjirit  of  a  paleontf)logist.  Man'  or 
an  epoch  are  to  him  equally  an  ossification,  a 
fossil  remnant  of  sometliing  that  once  lived, 
of  whicli  each  successive  phase  turned  to  stone. 
settling  down  layer  upon  layer,  but  so  that  eacli 
layer,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  contained  the 
entire  spirit  of  existence. 

Having  applied  his  method  to  the  revolu- 
tion, Taine,  according  to  .Mr.  .Mop,  applied 
It  to  Catholic  France,  only  to  find  the  same 
spirit  on  that  side  as  on  the  other.  His  con- 
clusion was  that  the  two  forces  opposing  each 
other  were  one  at  the  bottom.  The  "  red  " 
side  startetl  out  to  fight  for  the  principle  of 
individual  liberty,  but  was,  by  psychological 
conditions,  forced  Into  a  struggle  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  pritu  ipir  of  tyratuilcal  au- 
thority.— a  principle  w  hich  Is  and  has  always 
been  that  of  the  church.  The  two  opposed 
parties  may  differ  as  to  means;  each  one  ma\ 
want  to  exclude  the  other  from  power,  but 
their  aim  Is  the  same:  establishment  of  com- 
I)lefe  unify  based  on  .1  central  tyrannical 
anrhorlfv. 

To  this  common  I<lea  V.  Selppel,  another 
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noted  historian,  has  given  the  name  of  "  the  The  main  disturbing  factor  lies  to  him  in 
principle  of  moral  unity,"  while  to  the  men-  the  contrast  existing  within  the  state  itself: 
tal  attitude  determining  it  and  determining  its  authority  being  lodged  in  a  parliament 
the  fate  of  all  France,  according  to  his  view  which  is  at  once  the  historical  heir  and  mod- 
also,  he  has  given  the  name  "  the  Roman  em  exponent  of  the  principle  of  central  au- 
mind."  He  finds  salvation,  howc\cr,  in  a  thorit\',  and  the  expression  of  the  popular 
"  thinl  "  France,  which  he  sees  in  the  com-  determination  to  apply  modern  principles  of 
mon  people,  the  workingman  and  the  peasant,  self-government.  To  him  the  situation  O'f 
\\  ho  go  on  laboring  and  building  up  the  na-  France  in  this  respect  is  the  situation  of 
tion  without  patience  or  heed  for  the  quarrels  every  other  European  country,  although 
of  "  the  two  brau  lers  above."  Mr.  Moc  nowhere  else  the  problem  is  brought  to 
questions  the  existence  of  such  an  element  an  issue  so  sharply  and  so  clearly.  He 
wholly  free  from  the  dividing  spirit.  He  believes  that  the  problem  will  be  solved, 
gives  as  important  contributing  causes  of  re-  because  in  France  men  have  the  faculty- 
cent  events  in  France  the  voluntary  with-  of  forgetting  their  own  selves  in  the  ser- 
drawal  of  Liberalism  from  the  fight  between  vice  of  great  ideas.  He  thinks,  too,  that 
the  two  extremes  and  the  absence  of  a  na-  sharp  as  the  split  is  between  "  red  "  and 
tional  institution  around  which  the  people  "  black  "  France,  there  is  no  unbridgable 
can   gather   regardless  of  minor   differences,  chasm  between  them. 


FORTIKIH     ANNIVERSARY     OF       CANADA'S 

CONFEDERATION. 

A  S  the  present  year  of  grace  marks  the  for-  "  To  whomsoever  we  may  assign  the  chief 
tieth  in  the  life  of  the  neighboring  Do-  credit  for  bringing  about  confederation," 
minion,  it  is  not  cause  for  wonder  that  Cana-  says  he,  "  two  faces  in  the  picture  [an  ac- 
dian  periodicals  should  refer  to  the  progress  companying  illustration]  stand  out  as  those 
made  since  confederation  at  length.  In  the  of  the  men  who  had  most  to  do  with  work- 
Caruidiaii  Alfi^azinc  for  July  (which  appro-  ing  out  the  system.  They  are  Sir  John  Mac- 
priatcly  might  be  styled  a  "  Confederation  "  donald  on  the  federal  side,  and  Sir  Oliver 
number),  there  are  four  distinct  contribu-  Mowat  on  the  provincial  side.  Macdonald 
tions  on  this  subject:  "  The  Fathers  of  Con-  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  from  1867  to  187.?, 
fedc-ration,"  by  Mr.  John  Lewis;  "Journal-  and  again  from  1878  to  his  death  in  i8gi. 
ism  at  Confederation,"  by  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Mc-  Mowat  was  Premier  of  Ontario  from  1872 
Cready;  "Vicereines  of  Canada,"  by  H.  W  to  1896.  Those  were  formative  years,  years 
Ross;  and  "Canada's  Possibilities  and  Per-  in  which  the  bounds  of  federal  and  provin- 
ils,"  b}-  Mr.  John  Maclean.  cial  authority  were  settled,  and  the  machin- 
These  separate  papers  are  replete  with  his-  ery  of  the  government  put  in  working  order." 
torical  interest,  not  alone  for  the  Canadian.  While  Canada  was  discussing  the  terms  of 
but  for  the  American  or  the  European  who  confederation  the  roar  of  the  guns  of  our 
would  know  sometliing  of  the  Dominion  of  own  Rebellion  was  sounding  in  her  ears. 
Canada's  past  history  and  present  outlook,  "  1  hat  this  was  done  peacefully,  "  says  he, 
and  would  prefer  to  peruse  it  in  brief  narra-  "  detracts  from  the  picturesqueness  of  our 
tive  sketches  of  its  leading  statesmen,  to-  history,  for  it  would  tax  the  powers  of  a 
gether  with  an  outline  of  its  journalistic  Macaulay  to  make  the  report  of  a  debate  in 
progress,  rather  than  glean  the  same  from  un-  Parliament  as  thrilling  as  the  battle  of  Get- 
inspiring  official  facts  and  figures.  Mr.  tvsburg.  ^  et  there  is  something  worthy  of 
l/cwis  devotes  much  space  to  a  presentation  thought  and  study  in  the  very  fact  that  con- 
of  Sir  Etienne  P.  Taclu'-,  probably  Canada's  federation  won  for  us  in  a  peaceful  way  what 
most  famous  statesman  before  confedera-  other  countries  have  won  by  civil  war  and 
tion;  and  to  Macdonald,  Brown,  Tilley.  wars  of  conquest, — freedom,  union,  and 
Mowat,  Tupper.  and  Langevin.  Sir  A.  T.  great  expansion  of  territor>-." 
Gait,  who  advocated  a  federal  union  as  early  The  difficulties  confronting  Canadian 
as  i8s8;  D'Arcy  McGee,  the  brilliant  yovmg  statesmen  forty  years  ago  were  many.  Racial 
Irelander,  and  Sir  Oorge  Cartier,  also  re-  ami  religious  issvies  were  added  to  the  neces- 
ceive  distingmshed  mention.  sity  of   establishing   new  channels  of   trade. 
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for  reciprocity   with   the   United   States  had  tics  fortj'  years  ago  attracted   more  men  of 

been  abrogated,  and   war  with   this  country  foremost  abih'ty   than   is  the  case   to-day   in 

seemed  ever  imminent.    A  mere  strip  of  terri-  Canada.     Newspaper  men  were  ofttimes  as- 

tory   in    the  midst  of  the  continent,   it   was  saultcd  b\-  aggrieved  members  who  had  been 

not  then  a  country  stretching  from  the  At-  criticised     or     caricatured     severely.       The 

lantic  to   the   Pacific.     These  disadvantages  writer  himself  narrowly  escaped  upon  one  or 

were  faced,  however,  and  to-day,  after  forty  two   occasions,   so   the   pace   could   not   have 

years'  trial,  Canada's  constitution  is  working  been  a  very  tame  one.     He  closes  his  sketch 

well  and  is  a  good  instrument  of  government.  "  ith  an  anecdote  at  the  expense  of  the  press 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Do-  gallery.  It  was  the  custom  of  that  body  to 
minion  no  daily  paper  therein  had  a  circula-  select  from  the  House  membership  one  to 
tion  of  15,000.  All  told  there  were  not  whom  was  accorded  the  title  of  the  "  Wick- 
more  than  a  score  of  papers  published, —  edest  Man  in  the  House."  Upon  occasion 
twelve  in  Ontario  and  eight  in  Quebec.  Af-  the  choice  of  the  scribes  was  one  "  Blagdon." 
ter  confederation  the  maritime  provinces  had  \Vhen  the  telephone  was  first  introduced  a 
their  own  journals,  and  their  number  in  1874  connection  was  made  with  a  church  in  Otta- 
was  eight.  Canadian  dailies  total  more  than  wa  from  the  reporter's  gallery  and  the  pencil 
one  hundred  to-day,  and  their  aggregate  cir-  wielders  were  invited  to  test  the  apparatus 
culation  has  increased  fifteen-fold  since  1867.  on  the  following  Sunday.  They  did  so,  and 
Journalism,  however,  at  that  date  was  a  a  solemn  stillness  and  awe  fell  upon  them 
great  power,  and  has  not  since  produced  more  as  they  heard  for  the  first  time  the  sounds  of 
forceful  writers:  In  Ontario,  George  Brown,  the  organ, — as  if  from  an  unseen  world. 
William  AIcDougall,  John  Cameron,  James  \V'^aiting  for  the  opening  invocation  to  follow 
Beatty,  and  Thomas  White  have  had  no  sue-  in  the  clear,  reverent  voice  of  the  pastor,  they 
cessors  of  greater  ability  and  few  equals  as  were  considerably  amazed  to  hear  the  harsh, 
editorial  writers.  In  Quebec,  Edward  GoflF  coarse  voice  of  Blagdon!  "Inhere  was  no 
Penny.  D'Arcy  McOee,  and  John  Dougall  more  solemnity  after  that." 
wielded  trenchant  pens;  while  Nova  Scotia  Mr.  Maclean  appraises  the  Dominion's 
had  William  Annand,  E.  M.  McDonald,  possibilities  and  points  out  its  disadvantages, 
William  S.  Fielding,  John  G.  Bourinot.  but,  on  the  whole,  reaches  optimistic  con- 
George  Johnson,  and  Martin  J.  Griffin.  Eiv-  elusions.  With  boundless  wheat  fields,  large 
ingston.  Elder,  and  Anglin  are  names  fa-  orciiards,  extensive  forests,  fine  fisheries,  im- 
mous  in  New  Brunswick's  newspaper  his-  mense  mineral  deposits  and  coal  areas,  large 
tory,  and  Whelen,  Laird,  and  Lawson  in  that  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse  ranches,  and  marvel- 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  <;us  iron  ore  deposits,  only  a  prophet  coidd 

While  the  new  spapers  have  been  enlarged  predict  xhe  grow  th  of  the  country  in  the  next 

and  improved,  the  status  of  the  leader-writer  fifty   years.      Capital    and    energ>'   alone   are 

has    declined.      At    confederation,    says    Mr.  neeiled  for  the  development  of  these  wonder- 

McCreaily,    the    leading    journals    were    all  ful   resources.      In    1807  the  population  was 

strongly   partisan;   the   independent   newspa-  only  3. 5(X),ooo;  to-day  it  is  6,500,000.    Over 

per  had  hardly  yet  come  into  being.     Colora-  2(X),0(to  immigrants  arrived  last  year,  reprc- 

ble  and  favorable  reports  of  public  men  and  senting    forty    nationalities.      Fifty    diflFerent 

events  appeared  in  "  party  "  organs,  antl  ricf  languages  are  spoken  in  Canada,  and  during 

%'ersa.     Telegraph   service   was   limited    and  the  past  nine  years,  of  the  total  immigration 

costly,  and  letters  took  the  place  of  the  tele-  (:o  per  cent,   was  English   and  40  per  cent, 

graphic  reports  of  to-day.      Pen   pictures   in  foreign.    This  makes  the  patriot  ask,  "  What 

those  days  anticipated   the  plate  pictures  of  will  be  the  outcome?" 

statesmen  nowadays.  New  members  of  Par-  \V'ith  the  Canadian  Pacific  crossing  the 
linment  were  always  objects  of  attraction  anil  continent,  and  three  transcontinental  rail- 
curiosity,  and  this  was  notably  true  of  DonaKl  roads  now  in  process  of  construction,  rapid 
A.  Smith.  John  C.  Schultz,  Amor  De  Cos-  development  is  assured.  In  five  years  some 
mos,  big  Bunster,  and  long-haired  Thomson,  towns  have  doubled  their  population.  \Vin- 
of  Cariboo.  'Fhere  were  few  voters  beyond  nipeg  has  jumped  from  42.^40  to  more  than 
the  Great  Lakes  in  187 1.  i(Xi,(XX^,  and  more  than  thirty  languages  are 

Because   "  business  "   is   at   present   bigger  heard  in  its  streets.     "  The  whole  country  is 

than  politics  it  has  absorbed  many  of  the  Do-  passing  through   an  era  of  unbounded   pros- 

nu'nion's  "  big  "  men.      rhi>>,  he  contends,  ac-  perify.  the  people  .ire  full  of  enthusiasm,  anil 

counts  for  ihe  fact  that  journalism  and  poli-  a  great  future  '-es  ahead." 
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Political,  commercial,  industrial,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  problems,  which  will  tax 
the  common  sense  'and  good  judgment  of 
high-minded  citizens,  may  be  expected  to 
arise  from  this  rapid  development.  The  for- 
eign factor  has  awakened  some  alarm,  but 
with  ^5  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
Dominion  native  there  is  very  little  cause  for 
trepidation.  Strikes  and  labor  disputes,  lust 
for  power,  political  and  business  corruption,  a 
tendencj"  among  farmers  for  luxury  and  ease, 
— these  are  som.e  of  the  evils  to  be  dreaded. 
"  \Mien  wheat  becomes  of  greater  value  than 
men,  and  materialism  sways  the  will  and  de- 
grades the  passions  and  the  imagination,  rnen 
will  lose  sight  of  their  relations  to  their  fel- 
lows, and  forget  the  true  destiny  of  empire. 
The  greatest  peril  which  Canada  has  to  fear 
at  the  present  time  is  the  baneful  spirit  of 
materialism." 

She  needs,  he  believes,  our  sound  training 
in  citizenship,  through  the  schools,  the  press 
and  the  pulpit,  and  men  of  character,  of  high 
ideals  and  sterling  principles.  She  is  full  of 
silent  p<jssibilities,  of  unborn  energies,  which 
will  yet  break  out  to  assist  humanity  to  the 
best  there  is  in  the  world. 

Nine  interesting  sketches  of  the  ladies  who 
have  led  Canadian  social  life  at  Ottawa  since 
confederation  are  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  \. 
Ross.      Lady    Monck,    Lady    Lisgar,    Lady 


SIR   cnA*f.M  Tt'PnUL 


SENATOR   A.    A.    XIACIX1XALD. 

(The  .Senator  and  Sir  Cliarlos  Tupper  nro  tho  only 
■•  Fathers  of  Confederation   "  wlio  are  still  living.) 

Duf?erin,  Princess  Louise,  Lady  Lansdowne, 
Lady  Stanlc\-,  Lady  Aberdeen,  Lady  Minto, 
and  Lady  Grey,  the  present  \'icereine,  are  the 
gentlewomen  who  have  presided  at  Rideau 
Hall.  Their  charms,  personalities,  aiul  char- 
acteristics are  delightfully  portrayed,  and,  as 
well,  their  social  triimiplis  and  entertain- 
ments. Lady  Dufiferin  and  Lady  Aberdeen 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  sticcessful.  The 
frirmer  gave  a  state  ball  in  1876  which  cost 
;> I f )0,(XX),  and  while  she  was  mistress  of 
Rideau  Hall  it  fairly  gloweil  with  social  fel- 
lowship and  good  cheer.  Lady  Aberdeen  was 
more  noted  for  her  "  home  "  (lualities  and 
benevolence.  She  founded  the  "  X'ictorian 
f  )rder  of  Nurses,"  which  flourishes  to-<iay 
and  keeps  her  memory  green  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  the  needy  sick.  All  of  the  vice- 
rrines  were  favorites  with  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  an<i  partings  were  always  regret- 
ful. 'Ibis  result  could  not  ha\e  been  othrr- 
w  isc.  "  In  cli(K)sing  colonial  governors,"  says 
Mr.  Ross,  "  thr  wisr  old  Hritish  (lovcrnment 
has  exercised  great  care  that  able  statesmeti 
slioiiM  be  sent  to  the  Important  C'anadian 
post ;  but,  inasnuicli  an  empires  have  hern  wnn 
and  Imt  through  a  w«iman's  smile,  e<|ual  care 
lias   brrn    takrn    Jo   srr    that    thr   men   selected 

had  clever,  tactful,  and  wiiismnr  wives." 
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SOME    NEWLY    DISCOVERED   MAZZIM   LETTERS. 


Cf)ME  unpublished  letters  of  Giuseppe 
Mazzini  have  appeared  in  the  Nuora 
Antologia  (Rome).  They  were  addressed 
to  a  Russian  lady  who  was  inconsolable  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  her  two  young  chil- 
dren. The  letters  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Signora  Georgina  Saffi,  who  has  authorized 
their  publication  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  interest  the  many  admirers  of  Maz- 
zini because  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  his 
religious  convictions.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  these  letters  is  especially 
significant: 

As  I  have  told  j'oii,  I  am  not  a  Christian.  My 
God  has  almost  nothing  in  common  with  the 
God  of  Christian  dogma ;  but  1  am  profoundly 
religious ;  firstly,  by  my  heart  and  by  the  voice 
of  ni}'  conscience,  and  then  by  my  intellect  and 
through  study.  When  I  was  a  student  I  wns 
sometimes  led  astray  into  tlie  path  of  atheism  ; 
it  was  history  and  science  that  caused  mc  to  re- 
trace my  steps.  In  studying  history, — not  the 
history  of  individuals,  but  that  of  the  masses.— 
from  age  to  age,  1  perceived  the  action  of  a 
power,  of  a  law,  which,  little  by  little,  leads   us 


GH'SKPI'E    MAZZINI. 
(Krom  llio  pHlnliMK  by   F»>llx   Moscholes. ) 


upward  and  extracts  good  from  evil.  There  has 
been  no  great  and  noble  idea  that,  once  pro- 
mulgated, did  not  triumph  in  the  end,  although 
it  might  traverse  centuries  of  obstacles  and  per- 
secutions ;  there  has  not  been  one  holy  aspira- 
tion which,  starting  with  a  handful  of  believers, 
who  were  called  fanatics,  was  not  certain  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  adherents,  become 
sof  ncr  or  later  a  church,  and  modify  the  domi- 
nant religion ;  there  has  b-^en  no  evil  enterprise, 
whether  of  ignorant  barbarians  or  ruthless  ty- 
rants, that  was  not  followed  by  a  powerful  re- 
action of  the  good,  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  civilization,  by  the  advance  of  liberty. 
Pr("^rcss  was  therefore  a  law,  and  science 
showed  this  to  me  even  in  t!ie  material  universe. 
It  was  evident  tliat  a  plan  of  education  bad  been 
traced  out  for  humanity.  Our  progress  may  be 
rapid  or  slow,  according  to  our  endeavors  and 
according  to  the  use  we  make  of  our  freedom, 
but,  sooner  or  later,  wc  infallibly  follow  this 
guidance.  This  supreme  law  is  an  intelligent 
and  beneficent  law.  We  have  not  made  it. 
Therefore,  some  one  higher  than  ourselves  has 
made  it  and  this  some  one  is  God. 

Naturally  the  chief  theme  of  the  letters 
is  the  question  of  immortality,  and  the  writer 
often  regrets  that  he  cannot  use  his  eloquence 
with  his  friend  face  to  face.     He  writes: 

Al)sent,  1  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you. 
Vou  suffer  terribly  and  1  am  unable  to  console 
you.  Near  to  you  ...  1  could  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  death;  that  your  children  still  live; 
that  life  is  not  a  lie;  that  its  aim  ouf^lit  to  be 
attained:  that  your  love  and  theirs  is  a  promise; 
that  under  different  forms,  but  recognizing  one 
another,  you  will  meet  again.  How  can  you  set 
f()(  t  in  t'.iat  little  chamber  without  feeling  this? 
Without  feeling  that  your  love  and  your  adora- 
tion of  those  objects  that  recall  the  lost  ones  to 
you  are  a  species  of  pledge?  Without  feeling 
that  when  we  plant  a  flower  on  the  grave  of 
those  whom  we  have  lost  we  have  not  per- 
formed an  act  of  folly,  but  rather  an  act  (^f  faith ; 
that  we  believe  in  a  kind  of  contact  with  those 
who  are  far  from  us  and  believe  that  they  could 
suffer  from  our  forgctfulness? 

A  curious  passage  in  one  of  the  later  let- 
ters shows  that  the  "  ruling  passion  "  was 
iicxcr  long  absent  from  Maz/ini's  mind.  Ic 
appears  that  the  appeal  w.is  unsuccessful. 
Another  quotation : 

If  I  did  not  believe  tliat  you  cannot  niisin- 
tiiprct  my  thought  or  sec  a  kind  of  indelicacy 
where  there  is  only  a  sacred  purpose.  I  should 
not  write  as  I  am  about  to  do.  l?ut  I  have  faith 
in  you.  This  is  the  matter  in  hand.  Wc  be- 
lieve, myself  and  some  Polish  and  Hungarian 
friends,  that  it  might  be  of  groat  utility  to 
tliose  national  causes  for  which  I  strive,  to  send 
two  of  our  friends  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  element  in 
that  country  which  sees  in  the  struggle  and  the 
tiiumpli  a  new  role  for  -America,  and  for  us. 
Wc  are  poor  and  the  miserable  sum  of  1500 
francs  is  lacking  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
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purpose.     They  are  collecting  money  for  me  in  native   land  of   Russia,  ended. — as   your   friends 

Italy  at  the  present  moment :  but  this  money. —  know, — on    the    field    of   battle.     He    died   in   a 

as  is  well  known,  and  I  should  not  otherwise  ac-  second   engagement  at   the   side   of   Langiewicz. 

cept  it. — is  exclusiveh-  destined  to  the  Venetian  Langiewicz  possesses  his  wallet,  his  watch,  sev- 

enterprise    which    we    are    organizing    for    the  eral  other  small   objects.     He  would  give  them 

spring.     Therefore.   I  have  only  2000  francs  at  up. — regretfully,  I  assure  you.  for  he  loved  him 

my  disposal,  and  this  is  not  enough.  well. — with  a  declaratory  certificate,  to  any  Rus- 

Now,    do  you    recall    the    Russian    name   Pot-  sians.     He  believes  that  Potnebia  himself  would 

nebia?     Your  friends  knew  him.  loved  him.  ad-  approve  this  utilization  of  his  souvenirs  for  the 

mired  him ;   I,  too.  have  seen  him.  and   he  well  advantage   of   the   common   cause    to   which   he 

merited  their  regard.     His   life,   devoted  to  his  sacrificea  nis  life. 


WILL   THE    "AMERICA"    ELY   TO  THE   POLE? 

A  SSEVERATING  that  the  airship  Amer-  ticn  to  weight,  in  gliding  over  ice-floes.  Rain 
ica  is  no  toy,  but  a  big,  stout,  steel-  is  not  feared  by  him;  but  wet  snow  or  sleet 
muscled,  strong-hearted  machine,  built  for  adhesion  is  a  matter  of  moment.  By  pump- 
war,  work,  and  endurance,  Mr.  Walter  ing  hot  air,  released  by  the  gasoline  combus- 
Wellman  answers  his  own  query  in  Mc-  tion,  into  the  balloon  the  skin  of  the  reservoir 
Clare's  Magazine  for  July.  When  it  sets  is  kept  a  few  degrees  above  the  surrounding 
forth  upon  its  voyage  it  will  weigh  22,840  temperature,  thus  tending  to  melt  adhering 
pounds  of  men  and  material.      Hydrogen  is  snow  or  sleet. 

its  life  principle.    This  is  carried  in  a  balloon        The  car  of  the  balloon  is  V-shaped,  and  is 

made  of  three  cottons,  all  rubbered,  with  avul-  115  feet  in  length,  eight  feet  high  and  three 

canized  outer  caoutchouc  surface,  well  calcu-  feet   wide  at   the  top,  and   is  made  of  steel 

lated    to   shed    rain    and    snow   and    prevent  tubing.      The   bottom    is   the   gasoline   tank. 

moisture    entering    the    fabric.      Leakage    is  It  has  fourteen  sections,  each  more  than  eight 

counteracted  by  gasoline  consumption,  6800  feet  in  length,  used  for  navigation  purposes, 

pounds  of  which  are  carried  in  a  tank.     An  motors,  sleeping,  etc.      The  deck  is  115  feet 

approximate  loss  of  hydrogen  is  placed  at  264  in   length  and   two   and  one-half   feet  wide. 

p<^unds  each  day,  and  of  gasoline  consump-  It  is  only  six   fee;   from   the   bottom   of  the 

tion  at  660  pounds.    The  lightening  of  cargo  balloon,  and  the  suspension  apparatus  consists 

is  estimated,  therefore,  to  he  more  than  twice  of    steel    cables.      The   crew    comprises    four 

as  rapid  as  the  loss  of  lifting  force.     .More-  men,    and    with    fair    winds    the    ship    may 

over,  by  means  of  a  two-way  valve   in   the  reacli  the  Pole  in  one  day,  with  calms,  two 

motor,  gasoline  and  hydrogen  are  alternatelv  days;  contrary    winds,   five   days;   and    with 

obtained,    and    this   enables   the   aerialists    to  unusual   winds. — never. 

consume  their  surplus  hydrogen  for  fuel,  dur-  .Mr.  Wr-llman  intends  to  return,  anil  as- 
ing  their  flight.  signs  four  reasons  for  his  faith:  First,  be- 
Vhe  distance  from  his  base  in  Spit/.bergen  cause  the  chances  of  making  the  return  jour- 
to  the  Pole  and  back  again  is  1236  sea-miles,  ney  in  ten  da>  s  r)r  two  weeks  are  fair. 
His  store  of  fuel  is  roughly  estimated:  Second,  because  the  balloon  can  be  kept 
Hours  of  motoring  with  gav)line,  150;  with  afloat  for  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  da\s,  in 
hydrogen,  ^o;  total.  180  hours.  With  a  which  time  they  should  reach  land,  in  the 
speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  his  radius  event  of  ever\thing  else  having  to  be  sacri- 
of  actirrfi  would  be  from  22So  to  2700  ficed.  Third,  because  they  have  a  sledging 
sea-mile*. — an  allowance  which  he  crmsiders  outfit  and  a  ilo/en  picked  <l«»gs  to  take  them 
ample,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  back  to  land,  if  the  airship  takes  them  to  or 
the  .North  Polar  area  has  a  relatively  light  near  the  I'olr.  F(Mirth.  because  their  sup- 
wind  movement.  To  prevent  the  airship  pjies  will  last  them  until  June  I.  i«)o8.  and 
rising  too  high  a  guide  rope.  ron<Tructe<l  of  materials  are  at  hand  for  a  comfortable  hut. 
leather,   covered    with    metal    vales,    in   sec-  ile  concludes : 

fional   parts,   very  closely   resembling  a   ser-       ^.,,  ^,^,,^^  ^,,^^^.  ,j,^  ^,,^^,  ^f  j,^^,„„,.   ^^^^ 

pent,  was  de\'ised.      I  his  Is  alv>  utili/rd  as  a  ,|,  ,.  \y,,^  ^.^.  ;^f,.  prop.Trrd  for  :d!  cvcn- 

compartmenf   for  f<HMl  storage.     Another  dc-  in.i i-M.d   cnounb    f..r   ,t   winicriuK   in  our 

vice,  called  the  retar.ler.  hangs  from  the  for-  '•*"  !?"!".  »'"!  "»"••'  more  food  if  nalnrc  fa 

,  /    ,  i-L         u  L-    ^«.,  vofH,  in  our  rifirH  ,iihI  (•artrulK«"H,     .Slinnld  it  be 

»ard  part  of  the  car.  like  a  huge  snake,  cov-  „^^^„^,^    ^^  ,.„„,,,  ,,,,„  „„.  ,„„^  „j^,,„  „f  ,,,^ 

f'    '  -'  'ft]    strr]    s<  airs.    «iesigne«l    U>  il    |;,,,,|    ,,r 

<.::  I  iim  of   resistance  in  prop<ir-  ^  wiili  the 
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SIDE     VIKW     or     THE     I'OLAR     AIKSllU'     '    AMKRICA. 

(Tbc  airship  is  180  feet  long.) 


moon,  the  stars,  and  the  glorious  aiir(  ra  for  our 
illuminnnt, — and  tlicre  await  the  coming  of  the 
six-months'  sun,  before  setting  out  on  the  long 
journey  homeward. 

Mr.  Wellman   Describes  His  Balloon,  the 
"America." 

In  a  recent  interview  with  a  rcpre.^entative 
of  Renter's  Agency,  Mr.  Wellman  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  (we  quote  from  the 
Journal  de  St.  Pctcrshiiifr)  : 

"  This  present  attempt  is  really  the  first 
attempt  to  make  a  practical  use  of  aerial 
navipition,  because  all  the  other  attempts 
were  e.xperiments.  Our  puidablc  balloon  is 
absolutely  new  in  every  detail,  and  \\c  hope 
to  realize  our  object, — that  is,  to  go  from 
Spitzberpen  to  the  Pole  and  return  in  one 
day.  One  of  the  most  important  changes 
made  was  the  enlargement  of  the  balloon. 
The  length  of  the  America  has  been  in- 
creased by  eighteen  feet.  Her  ascensional 
pow  er  has  been  increased  by  31XK")  pounds,  so 
the  actual  ascensional  power  is  I9,500 
poinids.  Tbe  balloon  is  184  feet  long  and 
her  maximum  diameter  is  iifty-two  feet.  She 
cubes  265, (XK)  cubic  feet.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Cotuit  Zepplin's  '  dirigible,'  the 
America    is    the    largest    airship    ever    made. 

"  The  keel,  or  spine,  of  the  balloon  is 
formed  by  a  steel  reser\'oir  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  and  1 IS  feet  long.  In  reality  the 
upper  part  of  tiie  reservoir  ccMistitutes  the 
deck  of  the  balloon.     To  avert  all  danger 


of  explosion  we  have  subdivided  this  reser- 
voir into  fourteen  compartments,  or  tanks, 
and  we  can  take  oil  from  any  one  of  the 
tanks    without    opening   any    of    the   others. 

The  truck  is  covered  or  surrounded  by  silk, 
stretched  very  tightly.  The  side  is  a  vertical 
plane  and  the  broad  roof  is  a  horizontal 
plane.  The  whole  thing  was  built  to  give 
stability   to  the  ship   when   it   is   in   the  air. 

The  stern  of  the  ship  is  a  rudder  of  about 
<XX)  square  feet,  shaped  like  a  bicycle  wheel, 
w  hich,  in  spite  of  its  size,  weighs  only  thirt\- 
pounds.  A  little  forward  of  the  center  is 
a  very  heavy  motor  (seventy  horsepower, 
steam),  weighing  900  pounds,  which  will 
work  incessantly  and  regularly  and  stably  as 
long  as  we  want  it  to  work.  In  this  new 
balloon  the  propellers,  which  are  like  those 
used  in  all  the  French  army  '  dirigibles.' 
are  in  the  center,  on  either  side.  The  com- 
partmentage  is  formed  by  triangular  spaces 
in  the  interior  of  the  chariot  containeil  in 
the  balloon.  The  compartments  will  easily 
hold  ten  or  twelve  men,  twelve  dogs,  and 
our  equipirents.  Hanging  from  the  roof, 
running  on  light  rails,  is  a  reservoir  holding 
600  pounds  of  provisions.  \Ve  have  oScx") 
pounds  of  petroleum  in  our  reservoirs, 
enougii  to  run  the  motor  150  hours  at  a 
normal   rate  of  fourteen   knots. 

"  The  weight  of  the  cargo  will  decrease  at 
least  (;oo  pounds  a  day  (the  motor  will  con- 
s'me  as  much  as  that  weight  in  oil),  while 
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MAP  SHOWING   ALTERNATIVES    FOB   A    RETURN   JOURNEY  FOR  THE   WELLMAN  BALLOON   EXPEDITION. 

(Tbc  SiguruH  indicatv  wa  mllc-s.) 


the  loss  of  ascensional  power  by  escape  of 
gas  through  the  envelope  will  probably  not 
exceed  l  50  pounds  per  <iay.  So,  at  the  very 
least,  we  shall  have  between  4Cj(j  and  500 
pfjunds  of  ascensional  power, — which  repre- 
sents just  as  much  (jas  as  we  need.  Gen- 
erally, aeronauts  allow  the  surplus  yas  t(» 
ev.ape  through  the  valves,  but  we  reasoncil 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  such  good 
■""'"     "  ' '"  '     '-^ogen  g.'i     '        'xcecd- 

,         I.     Hy  i  ^  a  few 

experiments,  we  found  that  we  could  burn 
the  iiirplus  *  n  in  our  motf)r.     While 

we  are  on  ou;  :.,,.  :u  the  Pole  we  »hall  keep 
in  touch  with  the  earth  by  meant  of  our 
guide  rope.    At  the  hiybrst  we  shall  not  run 

uf  •■  ■  --  •' '         lint  (IT  4i^x)  ferf.    \Vr 

»1.  •    drag. 

I  his  guide  rope  is  ahvilutely  indispensa- 


ble to  the  safety  of  air  navigation.  Our  rope 
is  pretty  heavy,  and  it  will  be  heavier,  be- 
cause, instead  of  using  a  simple  steel  cable, 
wc  have  had  constructed  a  kind  of  leather 
serpent,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  \ti,o 
feet  long,  weighing  about  1400  pounds.  This 
we  shall  fill  with  our  reserve  provisions. 
The  guide  rope  hangs  by  a  steel  cable.  It  is 
covered  with  little  steel  scales  to  protect  it 
from  the  weather  and  to  facilitate  its  sliding 
over  the  u c  .111. 1  Minw ,  On  the  water  it 
floats. 

"  Thanks  to  our  rnlargement  of  the  balhion 

and  to  the  reserve  rations  store«l  in  the  guiilc 

Hipe,   we  shall   have  in   all    .Vxx'  pound*  «if 

ii)*n\, — enough  tn  keep  us  fen   months.      We 

live  in  the  balloon  ten  months  withoiir 

J.    out    of    it.        S.i,    hf    (iiiiic     \\li;il     ulll, 

WC  arc  ready." 
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LA71N-AMKRICA   A   MELD   Vi)\<   CAPITAL. 

POSSESSING  vast  potentialities  that  are  vania,    is   illustrative.      Quito,    its  capital,   is 

not    appreciated,    Latin-America    is    a  situated    near    its    center,    and    the    country 

great    undeveloped    field    for    United    States  abounds    in    Andean    uplands.     A    railroad 

capital.      It   is   on    the   vcr<ze   of   a   forward  built  by  two  Americans  in  Ecuador,  and  an- 

movemcnt  that  will  astonish  the  world,  and  other  in  Colombia,  will  form  two  important 

if  American   investors  desire  to  take  advan-  links  in  the  contemplated  pan-American  rail- 

taf2;e  of  the  same  their  time  is  the  present,  or  way  system. 

Europe  will  control  the  situation.  Basing  Brazil  alone  is  larger  than  the  United 
his  statements  on  an  experience  of  six  years  States.  Rio  Janeiro,  its  capital,  spent  more 
in  Latin-America,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  direc-  money  last  year  for  public  improvements 
tor  in  the  International  Bureau  of  American  than  any  city  in  the  United  States,  excepting 
Republics,  thus  advises  us  in  the  Bankers'  New  \'ork ;  and  the  central  government  and 
Magazine  for  June:  the  different  states  are  expending  larger  sums 
Mexico  is  being  exploited  to-day  by  the  aid  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  than  the 
of  $700,000,000  of  American  capital,  and  Government  or  States  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  room  for  ten  times  that  amount  dur-  These  facts  should  convince  the  most  skepti- 
ing  the  next  twenty  years  in  every  country  in  cal  that  Brazil  is  a  field  for  investment.  A 
South  America.  It  has  been  rumored  in  harbor  to  cost  $14,000,000  will  soon  be  con- 
Europe  that  $2,000,000,000  of  European  structed  at  Rio  Grande  do  Siri.  Railroads  to 
capital  would  find  its  way  to  South  America  connect  Rio  Janeiro  with  Montevideo,  capi- 
within  the  next  ten  years.  In  Cuba  we  have  tal  of  Uruguay,  on  the  south,  and  with  Asun- 
embarkcd  more  than  $150,000,000;  and  in  cion,  capital  of  Paraguay,  on  the  southwest, 
Porto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  and  the  are  projected.  The  Amazon  is  being  im- 
Central-American  States,  $50,000,000  more,  proved  for  navigation  and  towns  and  cities 
yet  experts  agree  that  the  ilcvelopmcnt  of  are  springing  up  everywhere.  These  will  re- 
their  resources  has  only  begun.  With  per-  quire  water-works,  electric  lights,  sewerage 
manent  law  and  order  established,  these  systems,  and  street-car  lines.  In  the  interior 
investments  would  be  increased  substan-  are  mountains  of  iron  and  coal  and  forests  of 
tially.  valuable  timber.  Brazil  offers  a  safe  field 
Colombia  is  our  nearest  neighbor  in  South  for  the  investment,  in  the  near  future,  of 
America,  only  950  miles  from  Florida.  It  is  $100,000,000  of  American  capital, 
as  large  as  France  and  Germany  combined.  Bolivia  is  to  have  from  the  United  States 
It  has  a  marvelous  variety  of  climate,  and  is  $50,000,000  for  railroad  development.  Peru's 
rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Every  important  copper  mines  now  utilize  many  millions  of 
vegetable  and  timber  growth  is  found  there.  American  dollars,  and  Paraguay's  agricul- 
Rail roads  are  wanted  to  open  up  its  wide  tural  and  timber  wealth  is  a  profitable  ven- 
area  and  reach  its  gold,  copper,  and  platinum  ture  for  capital.  Uruguay  is  deserving  of 
mines.  Its  cities  need  electric-light  plants  consideration  from  the  fertility  of  her  soil, 
and  street-car  lines,  its  timber,  of  great  a  alue.  and  is  spending  $io.ooo.ooo  to  make  her 
should  be  brought  to  market,  and  its  nunier-  harbor  at  Monteviileo  one  of  the  best  in  all 
ous  water  powers  are  other  sources  of  profit.  America.  Chile  is  heavily  exploited  by  Eng- 
A  representative  of  a  great  English  banking  lish  and  German  capital.  The  government  is 
house  told  the  writer  that  $25,000,000  of  spending  $10,000,000  for  the  improvement  of 
foreign  money  could  be  profitably  invested  the  harbor  at  V'alparaiso.  This  countn,-  is 
during  the  next  ten  years  in  Colombia.     All  extremely  inviting. 

this  is  measurably  true  of  Venezuela.  The  Argentine  Republic  is  the  "Wonder- 
In  considering  Colombia,  Wnezuela,  Ecua-  land  "  of  South  America.  Buenos  Aires,  its 
dor,  Peru,  and  Brazil  as  purely  tropical  capital,  has  a  population  of  1,000,000,  and  its 
countries  unsuited  to  Americans,  there  is  a  foreign  trade  in  i<>o6  amounted  to  $s62,- 
grave  mistake.  It  is  not  morucss  to  the  (XX3,ooo.  This  seems  incredible  for  a  coun- 
equdtur  that  determines  heat  or  cold,  but  try  with  only  6,ocxi,ooc~)  people,  but  it  is  the 
oUitutlf  (ilxivc  the  sea  level:  and  there  are  truth.  It  surpasses  Japan,  with  40.000,000 
many  large  and  cool  areas  wonderfulh  nu'n-  of  people,  and  China,  with  300.000,000  of 
gled  with  low  tropical  valleys,  with  fertile  inhabitants.  It  signifies  a  per  capita  trade  of 
soil  and  varied  resources,  to  be  found.  Ecua-  $100,  proportionately  greater  than  any  other 
dor,   Cwc  or  six   times  larger  than   Pcnnsyl-  countrj'  on  the  globe.     Its  railroad  systems 
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rival  our  own,  and  those  of  Europe  as  well. 
American  capital  could  not  be  employed  bet- 
ter an\"vvhere  than  in  developing  the  vast 
agricultural  possibilities  and  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Money  is  needed  everywhere  in  South 
America  for  American  branch  banks,  rail- 
roads, electric  rail  and  street-car  lines<  elec- 
tric-lighting plants,  water-works,  sewerage 
systems,  harbor  improvements,  agriculture, 
timber,  and  mineral  exploitation.  Four-fifths 
of  South  America  has  known  no  serious  revo- 
lution in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  its  foreign 
trade  in  1906  was  valued  at  $2,035,350,cxx). 


Of  this,  the  balance  in  its  favor  was  $241,- 
165.000,  its  export  surplus.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Barrett  pays  a  tribute  to  Secretary 
Root's  efforts  in  his  recent  visit  to  South 
America  to  promote  mutual  good  will  be- 
tween that  country  and  our  own.  "  As  a 
result  of  Mr.  Root's  visit  to  South  America 
a  new  era  has  already  dawned  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  her  sister  na- 
tions, and  it  now  remains  for  the  capital  of 
this  country,  accumulated  through  our  past 
prosperity  and  looking  for  new  fields,  to  im- 
prove the  wonderful  opportunities  in  the 
southern  continent." 


THE   POLITICAL   CREED   OF  AUSTRALIA. 


A  CLEAR  and  moderate  statement  of  Aus- 
tralia's present  political  position  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Hackett's  paper 
on  ■'  Some  Federal  Tendencies  in  Australia," 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute. One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  Austra- 
lian political  life,  this  statesman  tells  us,  is 
the  avoidance  of  public  duties  by  those  best 
fitted  for  them.  The  reason  for  this,  he  says, 
is  partly  because  "  the  man  in  business  cannot 
jiflFord  the  risks  of  placing  1000  or  2000  miles 
between  his  work  and  his  home,"  and  partly 
because  the  better-off  Australians  so  often 
leave  the  continent  to  reside  elsewhere.  There 
is  another  reason :  "  the  fear  that  large  sec- 
tions of  our  best  material  tfecline  to  offer 
themselves  as  targets  to  the  unmeasured  and 
often  dishonest  Invective  and  public  misrepre- 
sentation which  they  must  face  from  plat- 
form, press,  and  even  Parliament." 

Proposals  are  therefore  being  made  for 
fixing  the  honorarium  of  members  in  each 
Federal  House  at  £S'JO,  i'^xx),  or  even  £75*^ 
a  year,  instead  of  £400. 

Another  troublev)me  tendency  is  the  three- 
party  system,  in  which  many  sec  the  chief 
danger  which  Federation  has  now  to  face. 
So  wear>-  have  Parliament  and  country  be- 
come of  the  ba<l  results  of  a  minority  govern- 
ment kept  in  office  at  the  will  of  a  second 
minority,  that  a  most  drastic  innovation  has 
br-  .|.  thr  hint  for  whi(  li   '        ' 

dc:.-         Switzerland:  that  M 

directly    elected    from    and    by    the    hou 
of    P.irliamrnr.    and    when    the    members    <I 
thr   rabinet    differ,    the    two    Houv-v    :(( f     u 
umpire. 

Another  tendency  which  Mr.  Hackrtt 
notes  i«  thr  democratizinK  of  the  Senate,-"  the 


capital  experiment  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion." By  the  Commonwealth  Constitution 
Act,  the  difference  of  position  and  functions, 
formerly  always  associated  with  a  second 
chamber,  are  obliterated.  This  may  lead  to 
unexpected  results,  but  Mr.  Hackett  believes 
those  results  likely  to  be  good  rather  than 
evil.     It  ma\    alter  the  whole  face  of  state 


At.rtiKK  Mlu'  T<'nrli'T»  "  llrn-,  .fuliiiiiy  llii'l,  I 
ntn  <|p|«>rtnln<*<l  l<>  innki*  n  ••■liolnr  of  ymi.  Tliiit'ii 
AiiBlralU.      You'vi-  ulinpljr   got   In  riT(iKiilx«>   (in  px- 

Krom  I'tinrh   .  MottKiiirno). 
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politics;  it  may  go  a  long  way  toward  the  nation;  and  equally  no  doubt  as  to  the  popu- 
uniiication  of  Australia;  and  it  may  mortally  lar  wish  being  that  the  commonwealth  her- 
wound  responsible  go\ernment  as  understood  self  should  direct  man,  officer,  commission, 
in  Australia.  and  pay  her  own  contribution  to  imperial 
Protection,  Mr.  Hackett  says  frankly,  is  defense.  Perhaps  she  may  even  wish  to  con- 
becoming,  and,  in  fact,  is,  one  of  the  main  struct  her  own  ships  in  Australia.  Another 
articles  of  the  political  creed  of  the  people  of  federal  tendency  as  to  which  there  can  be  no 
Australia.  "  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  com-  doubt  is  what  is  known  as  a  "  White  Aus- 
monwealth  must  be  added  to  the  protective  tralia,"  the  case  for  which  is  stated  by  Mr. 
people  of  the  world."  There  is  no  doubt  also  Hackett.  Such  is  the  political  creed  of  the 
that  Australia  intends  to  be  a  self-defended  young  democracy  at  the  antipodes. 


SAN   FRANCISCO'S   STAR    PROSECUTOR. 

'  I  'HE  dramatic  success  of  Assistant  Dis-  zation,  but  of  the  Territorial  part)'  machine. 
trict-Attorney  Francis  J.  Heney  in  the  President  Cleveland  had  just  been  elected  for 
prosecution  of  t!ie  San  Francisco  grafting  the  second  time,  and  Heney  with  his  young 
cases  has  aroused  the  interest  of  the  whole  Arizona  Democrats  secured  the  appointment 
country,  and  stimulated  public  curiosity  con  of  the  Territorial  Governor.  Heney  himself 
cernmg  the  personal  history  of  this  fearless  took  the  Attorney-Generalship,  because,  as 
prosecutor.  This  curiosity  will  be  partially  he  now  says,  he  was  afraid  that  the  Gov- 
gratified  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Lin-  ernor  would  go  to  grafting,  and  he  thought 
coin  Steffens  which  appears  in  the  August  that  it  was  his  place  to  mount  guard.  An 
number  of  the  Anieiican  Mai^nzine  (New  investigation  of  the  retiring  Republican  ad- 
York).  Hency's  career,  it  appears,  has  been  ministration  apparently  revealed  many  in- 
as  picturesque  and  as  full  of  exciting  epi-  stances  of  petty  thieving,  but  before  long 
sodes  as  most  of  those  that  figure  in  the  dime  Heney  found  that  the  new  administration 
novels  of  a  generation  ago,  Heney  grew  up  was  getting  involved  in  grafting*operations 
in  San  Francisco,  but  early  in  life  fared  forth  quite  as  serious  as  those  that  they  had  un- 
in  quest  of  even  more  adventure  than  that  dertakcn  to  stop.  Hency's  subsequent  course 
Western  metropolis  afforded.  He  led  a  reck-  of  action  was  characteristic.  "  He  was  dis- 
less  life  in  Idaho  and  Arizona,  and  the  crisis  gusted,  but  he  fought.  He  brought  suits 
of  it  all  was  a  bitter  and  long-continued  feud  against  his  own  good  men,  just  as  he  had 
ending  in  Heney's  "  killing  his  man."  We  against  the  bad  men  in  the  old  administra- 
need  not  give  the  details  of  this  unpleasant  tion."  Among  these  suits  was  one  against 
episode.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  Mr.  Stef-  his  own  brother,  who  was  really  innocent  of 
fens  has  reviewed  the  evidence  Heney  appears  offense,  but  was  the  only  responsible  party 
to  have  been  justified  in  his  act.  According  on  the  bond  of  one  of  the  grafters,  so  that  he 
to  Arizona  standards  his  act  was  not  only  was  made  to  pay.  Another  suit  was  against 
palliated,  but  was  applauiled.  As  Mr.  Stef-  his  law  partner,  whom  he  had  appointed  a 
fens  puts  it,  "  all  men  felt,  and  many  had  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  w  ho  had  fol- 
said,  that  Henry  should  not  have  taken  what  lowed  the  custom  of  taking  more  money  for 
he  did  from  Ilandy  (the  man  whom  he  his  services  than  the  law  granted.  He  was 
slew).  Hut  his  restraint  was  understood  for  made  to  pay  back  the  money, 
what  it  was,  moral  courage."  In   attempting  to  explain    his  attitude   to- 

'Fhe  young  attorney  soon  became  involved  ward  corrupt  politics  Heney  has  said: 
in  political  fights,  and  it  w.as  not  long  before  Xo.  it's  not  a  mere  matter  of  pood  men  and 

he  rose  to  leadership  in  his  party  organiza-  bad  men.     I  suppose  I  seem  always  to  be  trying 

tion,— the    Democratic.      "  He    was    a    good  to  put  crooks  in  jail,  and  I  am.  but  1  know  that 

11.1  ^      ■  1    ,  .►      f  ..„;  I  .  „^  \  that   won't   straii;lUcn    the   crookcdiK'ss.      1  hat  s 

eader     honest,  smcere,  and   not  afraul .  and  ^^.,^^j   j  ^,^^^,  ,.,  tliink.     Now   I   realize  that  my 

his  followers  were  like  hmi,  gay,  enthusiastic,  |-,gi,t  j^n't  apainst   men.  but  a  system,   and  my 

and    unselfish.      Their   platform    was    (first)  hope  ]>;  that  tlic  evidence  1  produce  of  crime  may 

good   men   in   office,    (second)    economv,   and  'lelp  Kood  men  and  women  to  see  that  there  are 

ffbird^— -i<    n    roroll'irv no    jTr-ifr  "       In  certain    causes   of   all    this   corruption   of   ours. 

(third).— as    a    corollar> ,— no    graft.         in  ^^^^^^^  ^,^.^,^  ^1^^.^,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^  -^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^.^^ 

course   of    time    Heney   and    his   friends   got  j^  achieve  pood  government  in  .Arizona,  Oregon, 

into  control,  not  only  of  the  county  organi-  California. — the    United    States. 
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A  CENTURY'S  MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION  TN  EUROPE. 


PROFESSOR  SOMBART,  of  Berlin, 
contributes  a  careful  article  to  the 
IVoche,  which  is  rich  in  statistical  informa- 
tion concerning  the  developments  of  popula- 
tion in  the  great  European  states  during  the 
past  hundred  years.  The  vast  increase  in 
numbers  in  countries  the  world  over, — 
France  forming  a  notable  exception, — he  re- 
marks, is  beyond  doubt  the  central  problem 
around  which  all  the  material  problems  of 
our  time,  and  almost  all  the  spiritual  ones, 
revolve.  By  careful  investigation  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  chief 
cause  of  this  accession  is  not  to  be  sought  in  a 
suddenly  augmented  birth-rate,  but  in  a  de- 
creased death-rate  consequent  upon  the  dimi- 
nution of  war,  upon  the  elimination  of  epi- 
demics, the  increase  of  wealth,  but  most 
particularly  upon  improved  hygiene,  etc. 
After  giving  ver>-  detailed  statisticial  state- 
ments regarding  the  various  European  coun- 
tries, he  thus  sums  up : 

Sur\'eying  the  forest  of  figures  through  which 
we  have  wandered,  this  general  impression  is 
conveyed :  a  prodigious  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe  within  the  last  loo,  particularly 
within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Upon  the 
same  extent  of  territory  upon  which  barely  two 
generations  ago  (the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century)  250,000,000  people  lived.  400.000,000  are 
now  living.  The  various  countries  display,  of 
course,  great  differences.  Not  to  mention  Ire- 
land, there  are  countries  in  Europe  where  the 
gain  in  population  has  been  vjery  slight,  like 
France  ;  others, — Russia  and  England. — whose 
numbers  have  doubled  in  two  generations,  with 
intervening    gradations    between    the    two    ex- 


tremes. The  present  extent  of  German  terri- 
tory contained  25,000.000  inhabitants  in  iSi6:"at 
the  formation  of  the  empire.  40.000,000.  and  in 
1905,  60.000,000.  Russia  has  a  greater  birth-rate 
and  England  a  smaller  death-rate  than  Germany, 

As  to  the  shifting  of  the  total  population 
of  Europe  which  has  already  taken  place 
within  its  borders,  as  affecting  the  share  of 
the  various  nations,  this  writer  presents  the 
following  tables: 

OF     1,000     I.NUABITAXTS     OF     EUROPE     THERE     FELL    TO 
THE    SHARE   OF    THE    .STATES  : 

, In  the  Tears ^ 

ISOl.  1S50.  1905. 

(Jreat  Kritain  and  Ireland !>,S  104  10,5 

The   Netherlands 10  12  13 

r.elsjinm    kj  le  17 

Krance    1,1s  137  94 

Germany    njo  138  ]4.i 

Ausiria-Himgary     114  117 

Switzerland    10  9  g 

Sweden  and  Norwav,  Denmark..    29  29  2.1 

Uussia     2(10  21.5  285 

Spain  and  Portugal 78  71  58 

Italy    100  05  80 

Balkan  States 33  oo  03 

OF  1,000  EcrtorEAXs  there  were  in  the  year 

1801.  1850.  1905. 

(Jermanic    375  3C9  373 

I.atin     355  321  251 

Slav    208  310  375 

While  the  Germanic  peoples  have  about 
maintained  their  position,  the  Latins  have 
been  thrust  far  back.  They  had»t()  give  way 
to  the  Slavs.  "  If  Europe  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  preponderatingl\ , — that  is,  almost 
three- fourths, — Germanic-Latin,  it  is  to-day 
preponderatingly, — likewise,  three-fourths, — 
Germanic-Slavic.  Ami  a  hundred  years 
hence?" 


THi:   "ARRIVAL"   OF  ARCJEXTINA. 


I  "HE  pro<iigious  development  of  the  United 
States  within  the  last  few  generations 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  people  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation  very  indifferent 
to,  if  not  wholly  cf)ntcmptuous  of,  certain 
other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
progress  in  which,  if  it  has  not  been  so  self- 
assertive  or  rapid,  has  at  any  rate  proceeded 
along  linr  '     '    i!   and  methodical   as  to 

warrant  f  lat  the  pcononnc  future 

of  these  states  is  at  least  as  fully  assured  from 
the  pfjint  of  view  of  lasting  v»undnrss  as  that 
of  the  I'nitcd  States. 

Among  the  Latin  countries  of  the  south 
one  can  pfiint  only  to  Argentina  as  having 
any  claim  to  a  potentiality  of  development 


analogous  to  that  ui  the  United  States,  says 
.M.  Hurnichon,  in  Etu<Us  (Paris).  It  was 
the  expressed  conviction  of  the  late  Senor 
Pellegrini,  ex- President  of  Argentina,  that 
h\  the  end  of  the  tucnticth  century  the 
republic  should  attain  the  world-importance 
which  now  attaches  to  the  United  States. 
Says  M.  Hurnichon: 

A  glance  at  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Ar- 
Kcnlitx-  Republic,  as  well  as  at  the  stage  of 
•  •Dimniir  .i-'  •  iit   it  has  imw  reached,   will 

nIkiw    with  t    <!c.)nif ■■;    th.it    Pellegrini, 

a   profound   m  I   in   no   f.incifid 

ream       Its    hu; litnes    thnt    of 

rancc;  its  plains  ;irc  watered  by  superb  rivers, 
y  meaiM  of  which  the  interior  is  pl.iced  in 
>«ch  with  thr  ro.iHt  'I'hc  Parnna  rinis  tbrr)UKh 
ic  country    for  more  than  jooo  inile<i,  with  a 
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Ijrcadtli  varying  Itclwecn  two  and  llircc  niilc^. 
carrying  to  the  ocean  A  Vf)hmic  of  water  anionnt- 
ing  to  some  30,000  cn1)ic  meters  per  second,  or 
once  and  a  lialf  that  of  the  Mississippi,  twice 
that  of  the  Ganges,  four  limes  that  of  the  IJan- 
nl)c,  live  times  that  of  tlie  Nile,  and  one  hun- 
dred times  tliat  of  the  Seine,  ilie  Amazon 
alone  exceeds  it  in  this  rcsi)ect.  It  is  cai)al)!e 
of  floating  ships  having  a  (Iraugiit  of  eighteen 
feet,  six  hundred  miles  in  the  interior. 

As  for  Buenos  A3  res,  it  is  the  twelfth  port 
in  all  the  \\(jrlil.  In  1904  its  shipping-trade 
a<rj7iegated  lOoOO.ooo  tons  for  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres  alone, — that  is  to  say,  its  ship- 
ping had  doubled  itself  in  ten  years. 
In  1880  tlie  railway  system  of  the  republic 
amounted  to  5836  miles;  in  January,  190s, 
to  19,901  miles,  and  at  the  present  moment 
considerably  over  20,000  miles.  In  comfort, 
speed,  and  general  eqiu'pment  the  trains  equal 
those  of  the  United  States.  By  1909  it  will 
he  possible,  on  the  completion  of  operations 
now  in  execution,  to  travel  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Valparaiso  in  less  than  forty  hours. 
The  Argentine  Republic  will  by  the  construc- 
tion of  her  railroad  system  assure  her  future 
as  certainly  as  Canada  has  assured  hers.  Her 
enormous  cereal  resources  will  be  the  first  to 
profit  by  the  systems,  for,  although  her  great 
mineral  riches  are  practically  untouched, 
Argentina  is  essentially  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. In  fifteen  years  she  has  quadrupled  her 
area  of  cultivation.  In  1905  she  boasted 
10,273,000  full  acres  in  tillage  (of  which 
5.000,000  were  for  corn),  or  only  3  per  cent, 
of  the  superficies  of  the.  country.  Besides 
this,  some  Oo,ooo  acres  are  given  over  to 
stock-raising,  the  returns  for  1906  being 
128,000,000  sheep,  35,000,000  cattle,  and 
some  7,000,000  horses  and  mules.  Who 
shall  say,  then  that  her  cereals,  meats,  cotton, 
and  fruit  may  not  prove  a  fierce  competitor 
in  Kuropean  markets."* 


1  hat  the  farmer  has  entered  enthusiastic- 
ally into  the  exploitation  of  this  promised 
land  is,  M.  Burnichon  assures  us,  an  indis- 
putable fact.  The  price  of  farms  is  increas- 
ing e\  ery  day ;  many  that  sold  over  twenty 
years  ago  for  $250  are  now  cheap  at  $200,- 
000.  In  some  cases  they  exceed  200,000 
acres  in  extent.  Unfortunately,  hands  are 
wanting,  the  result  being  that  labor  is  at  a 
high  premium,  and  since  machiner>-  is  scarce 
the  aggregate  of  shipments  of  cereals  to  out- 
side markets  is  by  no  means  what  it  might 
be.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  order  to 
exploit  her  350,000,000  acres  Argentina  has 
but  a  population  of  5,000.000,  of  which 
Buenos  Ayres  alone  has  1,000,000.  With 
its  temperate  climate  and  its  immense 
agricultural  resources,  it  ofifers  in  all 
probability  a  better  field  for  colonization 
than  any  new  country  in  the  world.  Says 
\l.   Burnichon: 

Although  the  time  of  dirt-cheap  bargains  is 
gone,  settlers  can  easily  become  their  own  mas- 
ters, wages  being  abnormally  high,  and  tilled 
lands  being  available  for  purchase  on  a  yearly 
instalment  plan.  Unfortunately,  there  has  hith- 
erto prevailed  a  system  which  the  Argentine 
Government  now  proposes  to  remedy :  Till 
1005  the  best  lands  were  in  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators, who,  by  extortionate  rates  of  interest, 
made  matters  hard  for  the  poorer  immigrant. 
JMnis  in  1005,  a  year  of  wondrous  prosperity, 
some  loo.ooo  of  the  immigrants  returned  either 
to  Europe  or  North  .America,  taking  out  of  the 
country  some  $1.500.000, — a  loss  suflicient  to 
awaken  the  government  to  a  sense  of  patriot- 
ism. Italy  and  Spain  supply  the  largest  con- 
tingent of  immigrants,  while  English  capital  in- 
vested in  the  country  is  worth  $1,000,000,000, 
France  and  Germany  contributing  some  $200.- 
ooo.ooo  apiece, — money  paying  from  5  to  7  per 
cent,  to  investors.  Its  commercial  budget  for 
the  year  1906  shows  that  in  exportations  and  im- 
portations the  sum  of  $400,000,000  was  ex- 
ceeded,— or,  proportionately  to  the  population, 
twice  as  much  as  the  commerce  of  France. 


TASK   0¥  THE   COLLEGE    IX    I'lTE   SOUTH. 


>'  I  'HE  specific  relation  of  the  college  in  the 
-■■  South  to  that  section's  moral  and  in- 
tellectual dc\el()pmcnt  is  one  of  rare  signifi- 
cance. It  is  capable  of  rendering  it  unique 
service,  in  its  present  peculiar  difficulties. 
Prof.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Richmond  College, 
submits  a  trenchant,  but  altogether  too  brief, 
paper  on  this  subject  in  the  South  .Itlnnl'u 
Quarterly  for  Jidy.  in  which  he  points  out 
several  definite  ways  in  which  the  college  is 
helping  the  South. 


Following  the  Civil  War.  it  brought  moral 
reinforcement  through  its  reliance  upon  truth 
anil  its  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience  in  the 
alhunient  of  passion.  It  stands  for  freedotn 
in  thought  and  utterance.  It  promotes  the 
spirit  of  nationality  and  adjusts  our  people  to 
the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  has  fol- 
lowed the  transitioji  from  aericulture  to  in- 
dustry, and  promotes  It  by  offering  courses  In 
Industrial  chemistry,  electricity,  mining  and 
engineering.     It  is  a  pioneer  for  universal  ed- 
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ucation  and  an  adequate  public  school  system. 
It  molds  public  opinion  in  the  interest  of 
general  enlightenment.  It  brings  to  bear  on 
the  negro  problem  the  light  of  science  and 
the  charit}"  of  reason,  devoid  of  prejudice.  It 
socially  unifies  the  South  and  makes  for  gen- 
uine democracy. 

To  pursue  these  purposes  the  Southern  col- 
lege must  cultivate  in  its  students  independ- 
ence and  individuality  in  thinking  on  every 
fact, — whether  in  nature,  in  society,  or  in  the 
State.  It  must  continue  to  advocate  uni- 
versal education  and  the  frank  avowal  of  in- 
dividual conviction,  to  vitalize  reason  and 
stimulate  it  to  do  its  perfect  work.  Society 
must  be  presented  as  a  whole,  with  its  limit- 
less interplay  of  human  forces.  "  I  account," 
says  he,  "  this  right  focusing  of  the  student's 
view  of  the  world,  as  the  test  of  the  worth  of 
a  Southern  college."  \'iewing  the  world 
from  the  attitude  of  a  particular  class,  or 
denomination,  is  fatally  defective,  because  it 
lacks  that  adjustment  to  actual  conditions 
which  alone  insures  success. 


The  student  should  be  trained  in  the  spirit  of 
the  publicist,  to  lead  intelligent  public  opinion 
and  divorce  it  from  reliance  on  the  politician. 
Patriotism  and  nationalit\'  should  be  its  prin- 
ciples, and  in  them  its  students  should  be 
grounded,  and  taught  to  analyze  in  a  spirit 
of  judicial  candor.  "  The  college  to-day  must 
live  and  move  and  have  its  being  in  the  mul- 
titude. Its  office  is  to  transmit  truth  as  the 
atmosphere  diffuses  light."  The  expert  is 
finding  a  larger  place  in  our  democracy,  and 
increasing  importance  is  attached  to  special 
knowledge  and  trained  men.  "  We  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  the  structural  force  of 
societ}'  is,  after  all,  the  idea.  .  .  To 
create  and  to  energize  the  idea  of  social  prog- 
ress, of  national  integrity, — of  industrial 
justice,  and  of  spiritual  power,  is  the  real 
work  of  the  college.  .  .  In  the  recon- 
struction of  the  South,  so  distinguished  a  role 
has  been  assigned  to  college  men  as  to  inspire 
them  with  the  loftiest  ideals  and  to  string 
with  energy  their  purpose  to  bring  our 
democracy  to  its  highest  fruition." 


THE   NATURALIZATION  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 


IN  an  article  in  the  North  American  He-  in  the  United  States.  The  President's  rec- 
rieii'  of  June  21  Mr.  K.  K.  Kawakami  ommendation  for  a  Japanese-naturalization 
presents  an  appeal  to  "  rational-minded  law  is  of  great  moment  to  many  subjects  of 
Americans  "  for  an  extension  of  the  natural-  the  Mikado  in  this  country,  who  have  estab- 
ization  privilege  to  his  countrymen   resident    lished   considerable   business   and    are   keenly 

alive  to  all  vital  po- 
litical issues  in  this 
C(nintry.  The  prob- 
able number  desir- 
ous of  becoming 
American  citizens, 
according  to  his  ap- 
proximation, is  in- 
significant ;  but  it 
makes  up  in  qu.ility 
for  its  numerical 
w  cakncss. 

This  class  includes 
nuMiibcrs  of  the 
faculties  of  several 
American  colleges," 
scientists,  writers, 
and  aiith<»rs.  Argu- 
ments against  their 
admission  to  citi/rn- 
>.|iip  ;irr  nuisf  super- 
ficial.  bring  founded 
nriflirr  upon  f  h  c 
lUrUni.  larrhil  Htiidy  of  the 


t  r  . 
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naturalization  laws  now  in  force  nor  upon 
the  close  in\esti<iation  into  the  real -status  of 
the  Japanese  population  in  America. 

Takinji,  as  the  best  available  statistical 
enumeration  of  Japanese  rcsitlents  in  tiie 
United  States,  the  census  compiled  by  Japanese 
consuls  in  this  country,  he  estimates  the  num- 
ber now  in  the  United  States  at  49,598.  These 
he  subdivides  and  classifies  ;is  follows:  (i) 
Officials  and  students,  978;  (2)  profession- 
als, 410;  (3)  merchants  and  employees, 
4051;  (4)  farmers,  1700;  (5)  laborers: 
farm,  21,707;  railroad,  7471;  domestic, 
7483;  miscellaneous,  5798.  (^f  these,  stu- 
dents, officials,  and  laborers  will  all  return 
very  probabl\'  to  Japan, — the  laborers  as  soon 
as  they  have  saved  a  modest  sum,  and  the 
students  and  officials  on  the  completion  of 
their  special  missions. 

Assuminfi;  that  of  the  4051  merchants  only 
1000  are  such  in  reality,  the  3051  beinc;  em- 
ployees, in  conjunction  with  410  professionals 
and  1700  farmers,  we  have  only  31 10  Japa- 
nese subjects  likely  to  apply  for  American 
citizenship.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  an  ap- 
proximation, but  it  represents  the  number 
likely  to  remain  in  America  permanently. 

"  What  loss,"  says  he,  "  will  this  country 
suffer  in  naturalizing  such  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  industrious,  intelli(i;ent,  even 
intellectual,  Japanese?  What  danger,  in- 
deeed,  will  there  be  in  givinji:  them  the  priv- 
ilege of  voting!  ?  Have  they  not  come  from 
a  country  where  a  local  self-government  and 
a  constitutional  government  have  been  suc- 
cessfully practiced  for  a  score  of  years?  Does 
not  America  allow  even  Russian  peasants  to 
cast  the  ballot  after  a  few  years  of  residence, 
— peasants  who,  long  oppressed  under  an  ab- 
solute government,  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
working   of    a    free    government    until    they 


come  to  this  countr\  ?  Surely,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's suggestion  in  regard  to  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  Japanese  ought  not  to  be  ignored,  as 
it  unfortunately  has  been." 

Contending  that  onl\  a  small  number  will 
apply  for  citizenship,  and  those  of  the  best, 
he  pertinently  asks:  Are  the  present  naturali- 
zation laws  powerless  to  discriminate  against 
ignorant  and  undesirable  applicants?  The 
new  naturalization  laws  leave  to  official  dis- 
cretion the  rejection  or  admission  to  citizen- 
ship of  those  intellectually  or  morally  un- 
fitted. 

Mentioning  several  Japanese  subjects 
whose  names  are  favorably  known  to  Ameri- 
can readers,  he  continues:  "To  enumerate 
all  the  representative  Japanese  in  Amcrfca  is 
alike  impossible  and  superfluous:  suffice  it  to 
say  that  these  are  men  who  are  most  anxious  to 
see  the  present  naturalization  laws  so  amend- 
ed as  to  render  them  justice,  believing  that 
the  laws  as  they  stand  not  only  cause  them 
many  inconveniences,  but  subject  them  to 
needless  indignities."  Some  of  these  have 
brought  their  wives  with  them,  and  others 
have  married  American  women.  Moreover, 
Japanese  are  not  "  clannish,"  and  endeavor 
to  adjust  themselves  to  their  American  envi- 
ronments. 

In  conclusion,  he  says:  "With  all  his  in- 
tense patriotism  and  his  deep  love  for  the 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  the  Mikado's  sub- 
ject is,  after  all,  not  unlike  the  subject  of 
the  Kaiser,  who,  emigrating  to  the  United 
States,  becomes  in  a  few  years  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  his  new  coimtry,  ready  to  defend 
ever\thing  American.  It  is  unfair  and  un- 
manly to  close  to  him  the  door  to  American- 
ization, and  declare  that  the  son  of  Nippon  {•» 
inherently  incapable  of  becoming  a  faithful 
member  of  the  Republic." 


A  WOMAN'S    UNIVERSITY    IN    JAPAN. 


TN  their  eager  and  clever  adaptation  of 
western  methods  of  civilization  the  Japa- 
nese do  not  abandon  their  old  customs;  thev 
cling  to  them  and  cultivate  them  with  patri- 
otic fer\()r.  We  iind  an  e\  iilencc  of  this  in 
the  University  for  Women  at  Tokio.  where 
there  is  a  curious  mingling  of  western  and 
eastern  culture.  Captain  von  Pustau.  of  the 
(lerman  navy,  found  much  to  interest  him 
on  visiting  that  institution,  and  gives  a  rather 
detailed  account  of  its  workings,  in  the  Ber- 
lin  ft'oche. 


liie  university  owes  its  origin,  he  remarks, 
to  the  ever-growing  consciousness  of  the 
upper  classes  of  Japan  that  their  own  in- 
creased culture  and  participation  in  public 
affairs  demand  a  more  elevated  and  compre- 
hensive education  on  the  part  of  their  women 
than  they  are  capable  of  obtaining  in  the 
girls'  schools  even  of  the  modern  t>pe. 
When,  therefore,  Professor  Naruse  agitated 
the  t]uestion  of  founding  a  university,  in 
189s.  he  was  promptly  seconded  in  his  ef- 
forts bv  a  great  nun^ber  of  wealthv  and  in- 
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fluential  men.  The  follouin;^  year  he  had 
700  bubscribers,  among  them  being  Mar- 
quis I  to.  Count  Okuma,  Kobuta,  the  present 
Minister  of  Education,  besides  some  noted 
financiers;  so  that  it  was  made  possible  to 
erect  a  portion  of  the  buildings  irt  1900,  on 
a  marv'elously  beautiful  site  in  the  suburbs 
of  Tokio,  starting  with  an  attendance  of 
yx)  university  students  and  500  pupils  in  the 
girls'  high  school  attached  to  the  university. 
The  Empress  evinced  her  interest  in  the 
nrw  institution  by  a  considerable  gift  of 
monc)',  and  it  has  from  the  outset  had  a 
brilliant  development,  being  mainly  sup- 
ported by  private  contribufi'jns.  It  is  con- 
templated to  enlarge  its  s<ope  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  elementary  schofd  and  kindergar- 
ten. The  objects  aimed  at.  according  to  the 
^tatute«.  are:  "To  advance  the  general  cul- 
ture of  the  students,  in  order  that  they  may 
in  the  future  be  able  to  fulfill  their  duties  as 
women,   wives,  and    v      '  upon    the  ba^is 

of  mo<lern  conception.  ..turc."    'I'o  gain 

admiMion,  the  pupils  must  be  over  seventeen 
and  have  succe*<kfully  passed  through  the  nor- 
..  .,1       I.    I       'Pheir    '      '       '  '  )ct   must   be 
r  by  a  rrpi.-  /'-n  of    Tokio. 

If  their  behavior  givei  rise  to  cen*ure,  or  if 
they  are  unequal  to  following  the  courses  of 


study,  they  are  summarily  dismissed.  Up  to 
the  present  there  are  three  difterent  three- 
year  courses, — namely,  domestic  economy, 
Japanese  literature,  and  English  literature; 
courses  are  to  be  established  also  in  peda- 
gogics, music,  art,  and  science.  There  are 
a  number  of  optional  studies, — Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  English  literature,  philosophy, 
music,  painting,  etc. 

The  university  e.xhibits  on  the  greatest 
scale  a  combination  of  a  girls'  boarding- 
school  and  school  of  domestic  economy,  since 
over  1000  pupils  are  housed  and  bcjarded  for 
the  ludicrously  small  sum  of  $3.57  a  month, 
paying,  in  addition,  not  quite  a  dollar  a 
month  f(jr  tuition.  To  (piotc  directly  from 
Captain  von  Pustau's  article : 

Th;it  siKiial   value  is  allaclu-fl  to  the  dcvclop- 

II).  Ill    <.f   cliir  itri    is   aiii-stcd   by    llii-    fact    that 

■  icc  in  the  sclicinc  of  instrtic- 

I'    ill   ;ii    liy    tlic   «hriTti)r    himself, — 

I  clIiicH.  I)f  it  noted,  wliicli  places  woman 


;is   lias  hern 

!mi   liii.ii,  the 

I  •    the 

I  ilcis     of 

I   its  r«H- 
•1     of 
'  ■    nni 

vcfMiy   !■   lined   willi   tnaK»niccnt   cherry   trees. 
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whose  superb,  rich  blossom  is  the  national  flower  fjrcat  stress,  besides,  is  laid  upon  health  and 
of  Japan.  Besides  a  large  staff  of  excellent  pro-  bodily  development,  and  to  this  end  the  esthetic 
fessors.  there  are  a  number  of  Japanese  and  four  exercises,  copied  from  America,  take  the  lead- 
English  or  American  woman  instructors.  Cap-  ing  place,  the  young  girls  going  through  all  sorts 
tain  Pustau  was  s|)ecial]y  struck,  on  his  re-  of  gynniastics  with  hoo|)s,  flags,  fans,  clubs, 
I)eatcd  visits,  by  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  con-  etc.,  to  the  accom|)aninu'nt  of  music.  Dancing, 
centnition  of  the  students.  too.  is  practiced,  to  cultivate  grace. 


THE  CASE   AGAINST  1  HE   DUMA. 


r)R.  DILLON,  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view, appears  actually   to  rejoice  over 
the  fall  of  the  Duma.     F(ir  the  action  of  M. 
Stolypin  he  has  nothing  but  praise: 

It  was  in  the  best  interests  of  representative 
institutions  in  Russia  that  the  Second  Duma  was 
dissolved.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  third  ex- 
periment will  be  successful.  The  Cabinet  has 
done  its  best  to  bring  about  this  result.  The 
]nii)crial  .Manifesto  struck  the  right  note.  The 
promulgation  by  the  Czar  himself  of  the  new 
electoral  law  was  another  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  new 
measures  may  be,  the  Premier  has  done  his  duty, 
and  deserved  well  of  the  community. 

The  case  against  the  fifty-five  deputies 
whose  exclusion  was  demanded  by  M.  Stoly- 
pin was  an  exceedingly  strong  one.  Few 
normal  parliaments  would  have  hesitated  un- 
der the  circumstances,  but  the  Duma  was  far 
from  being  a  normal  assembly.  It  was  the 
patron  and  defender  of  assassins. 

A  large  number  of  the  deputies  were  not 
men  of  good-w  ill : 

They  had  put  their  faith  in  violent  measures 
and  had  come  to  the  Tavrida  Palace  solely  for 
the  puri)ose  of  organizing  a  vast  popular  move- 
ment, into  which  the  troops  were  to  be  drawn, 
and  of  leading  it  against  the  government  and 
the  regime.  Almost  at  the  opening  of  the  Duma 
about  half  its  members  listened  with  satisfaction 
to  the  statement  made  by  their  spokesman  that 
they  had  come  not  for  Icgislati\e  work,  not  to 
pacify  the  country,  but  to  revolutionize  it.  And 
the  declaration  was  loudly  cheered. 

The  action  of  the  Duma  on  the  nation 
was  unmistakable,  but  it  was  irritating,  not 
tran(iuili/.ing.  Lawlessness  spread,  murder- 
ers were  heroes,  property  was  a  crime,  life  a 
gift  to  be  taken  back  if  used  against  the  ter- 
rorists. The  Constitutional  Democrats  were 
shrewd,  shifty,  and  resourceful,  a  party  of 
tactics,  but  not  of  principles.  They  were 
made  of  soft,  yielding  stuf?,  and  their  pro- 
gramme was  a  mirage.  They  were  alto- 
gether out  of  place  in  an  assembly  where 
the  majority  of  the  deputies  were  in  grim 
earnest  trying  to  pull  down  the  whole  politi- 
cal and  social  fabric.  Their  negotiations 
with  the  government  for  the  formation  of  a 


Center  party  broke  down  because  they  were 
compelled  to  rely  upon  the  Poles  for  sup- 
port. They  finally  precipitated  the  decision 
to  dissolve  the  Duma  by  their  failure  to  come 
to  a  prompt  decision  over  the  question  of  the 
deputies.  Dr.  Dillon's  indictment  against 
the  Duma  amounts  to  this:  That  it  was  com- 
posed of  men  who  did  not  believe  in  it,  and 
merely  utilized  it  as  an  instrument  to  effect 
a  revolution  and  bring  about  the  downfall 
of  the  e.xisting  regime. 

Dr.  Dillon  approves  of  the  new  election 
law,  and  believes  that  the  majority  of  the 
new  Duma  bids  fair  to  be  at  least  capable  of 
legislating  for  the  nation.  He  gives  a  useful 
summary  of  the  changes  effected  under  the 
new  law : 

In  future  the  number  of  deputies  will  be 
smaller  than  it  was,  442  instead  of  520;  the  num- 
ber of  cities  with  separate  representation  will  ])e 
fewer, — five  in  lieu  of  twenty-six ;  the  total  of 
non-Russian  elements  in  Parliament  will  be  con- 
siderably curtailed,  and  the  loss  will  fall  mainly 
upon  the  non-Russian  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion. Thus  European  Russia  will  send  40,^  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Duma,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  delegated  by  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
the  Caucasus  and  Asiatic  Russia.  The  Polish 
Club,  which  contained  forty-six  members  in  the 
Second  Duma,  will  have  but  ten  in  the  Third, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  unable  to  turn  the  scales 
now  to  the  Right,  now  to  the  Left.  The  Cau- 
casus will  also  have  ten  deputies  to  look  after  its 
needs,  but  two  of  them  will  be  chosen  by  the 
Caucasian  Cossacks.  Russia  in  Asia  will  send 
fifteen  members  to  the  Duma,  but  seven  of  them 
will  be  elected  by  the  Russian  elemeiUs  of  the 
provinces  of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  and  three  by 
the  Cossacks.  Consequently  the  provinces  and 
districts  which  are  inhabited  by  non-Russians 
will  be  represented  by  twenty-five  deputies  all 
told,  and  Turkestan  in  particular  will  have  none. 
In  the  five  cities, — St.  Petersburg,  Moscow. 
Kieff,  Odessa,  and  Riga. — which  retain  a  sep- 
arate representation,  the  ballot  will  be  direct, 
that  is,  the  constituents  will  vote  not  for  dele- 
gates who  are  to  choose  the  deputies,  but  for 
deputies.  Everywhere  else  the  voting  will  be 
indirect,  as  heretofore.  .Again,  the  peasants  will 
no  longer  obtain  a  lion's  share  of  representation 
in  the  rural  <listricts.  'ilie  other  landowners 
will  inherit  all  the  power  which  the  peasantry 
heretofore  wieltlcd  over  and  above  its  own  fair 
share. 
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THE    UNTOXIZIXG   OF    GERMANY'S   POORLY 

PROFESSIONAL   MEN. 


PAID 


TT  has  so  often  been  asserted  that  a  classi- 
cal education  is  a  mere  waste  of  time, 
and  that  a  scientific  training  is  the  only 
guarant}'  of  both  success  and  wealth,  that 
the  acute  observer  is  amazed  when  he  con- 
siders the  position  of  technically  educated 
men  in  Germany.  In  a  country-  where  tech- 
nical training  has  been  developed  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown  in  other  civilized  states,  he 
will  find  that  the  scientific  education  has  not 
meant  prosperity  for  the  university  graduate. 
The  position  of  the  German  physicians  has 
been  growing  increasingly  serious  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  and  during  the  past 
year  more  or  less  concern  has  been  felt 
at  the  grave  situation  in  other  scientific  de- 
partments. Indeed,  it  is  stated  with  no  small 
amount  of  justice  that  the  physicist,  the  elec- 
trical engineer,  the  chem.ist,  is  in  a  position 
far  inferior  to  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the 
ironworker,  and  the  discontent  is  so  general 
that  a  strong  movement  toward  unionizing 
technical  forces  is  on  foot.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  we  find  a  long 
discussion  of  the  problem. 

This  careful  journal  says  that  '"  the  golden 
stream  which  has  flowed  from  the  industrial 
life  of  Germany  has  benefited  only  a  thin 
strata  of  the  population,  while  the  men  who 
have  created  that  life,  the  graduates  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  have  not  hccn  bene- 
fited at  all."  It  also  draws  attention  to  the 
contrast  between  the  actual  profits  in  the 
technical  trades  and  the  salaries  received  by 
the  men  managing  the  factories,  a  contrast 
v>  glaring 

that  it  led  to  the  formation  two  years  apo  of  the 
bund  dcr  Technisch-induslricllen  Hcamtcii. 
This  sf^iftv  lias  brouKht  to  linht  much  which 
Mcm^  i  For  example,  we  hear  of  men 
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many receive  less  than  ^500  a  year,  25  per 
centum  from  >^50O  to  $750,  and  only  15  per 
centum  more  than  $750.  But  in  order  "  to 
obtain  this  trifling  wage  a  young  man  costs 
his  parents  from  $1000  to  $4000." 

"  A    STUPEXDOUS   OVERCROWDING.'' 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  considers  that 
"  conditions  are  absolutely  chaotic,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
technical  schools,  without  any  adequate  in- 
vestigation of  the  needs  of  the  professions, 
there  is  a  stupendous  overcrowding  of  the 
different   departments." 

Consequently,  in  the  case  of  an  offer  in  tlie 
Rheinland  of  a  place  with  $45  a  month  salary 
there  were  270  applicants,  and  a  place  with  $50 
brought  700  letters.  Further,  in  the  best  of  our 
technical  papers,  as  the  Elcktrotcchnischcn 
Zciischrift  and  the  Zcitschrift  des  Voeitis 
Dcutschcr  Ingcnicurc,  we  constantly  find  an  ex- 
tensive list  of  applications  for  positions,  appli- 
cations which  in  many  instances  are  heartrend- 
ing. It  is  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of  "$25  to 
be  paid  for  a  position."  or  of  $40  to  $50  for  the 
sr.me  thing,  or  "  for  three  years  1  will  pay  10 
per  centum  of  salary  to  the  person  who  procures 
a  position  for  a  constructor  with  twelve  years' 
experience."  and  so  forth.  In  the  Esscncr  An- 
zcigcr  we  saw  a  short  time  ago  this  advertise- 
ment :  ■'  Engineer,  forty-three  years  old,  for 
nineteen  years  active  as  chief  and  sub-ehief  engi- 
neer, office  and  outdoor  work,  desires  at  once 
employment  in  any  place,  even  as  foreman  or 
l.'borer.  "  And  it  would  be  possible  to  cite  in- 
delinitely  similar  evidences  of  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  (ierman  technical  professions. 

The  condition  which  the  German  writer 
describes  is  no  ordinary  one,  and  these  ad- 
vertisements have  in  general  no  relation  to 
the  "  want  ads  "  which  appear  in  American 
papers  offering  rewards  for  positions.  As 
the  same  writer  says,  "  u  e  have  liere  a  seri- 
ous menace  to  German  industry,  since  there 
arc  at  least  .?oo,ooo  to  400,0(X)  men  with 
superb  technical  training  who  arc  threat- 
ened  with  a  mere  liand-to-mouth  existence. 

Indeed,  ordinary  mech.inics  have  mf)rc  than 
oi.cc  declared  that  they  would  not  change  places 
with  fhr  rs  and  fi'         •  '  ^  who  have  made 

Cierman  il    skill  the   worlil   over. 
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"  these  people  are  foolish  to  accept  their  present 
salaries."  Therefore,  we  find  the  question  firmly 
posed:  Shall  technical  skill  be  unionized?  An 
answer  to  this  question  seems  only  possible  in 
tiie  affirmative,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the 
technical  men  but  also  to  that  vast  army  of  em- 
ployees, bookkeepers,  cashier,^,  clerks,  who  are 
to-day  utterly  defenceless  before  the  exploita- 
tion of  their  superiors. 

The  German  Musician  as  a  Wage-Earner. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Soziale  Praxis 
(Berlin)  discusses  wage  and  salary  condi- 
tions amonfr  the  German  musicians.  The 
writer  refers  to  the  "  desperate  position  of  the 
majority  of  German  musicians  that  has  been 
given  wide  discussion  recently  in  the  columns 
of  the  press."  The  musicians  themselves, 
through  their  organization,  the  Allgeme'tne 
Deutsche  Musikverein,  have  also  tried  to 
remedy  the  situation  bv  petitions  and  appeals 
to  the  public  and  government.  But  so  far 
these  efforts  have  not  been  fruitful.  In  order 
to  appreciate,  however,  the  importance  of 
the  question  attention  is  called  to  two  recent 
books  which  "  should  be  read  by  every  one 
interested  in  German  music."  The  first  of 
these  books  is  "  Die  Soziale  La^e  der 
deutschen  Orchestermusikerf  by  Paul  Mar- 
sop  (Shuster  and  Loeffler,  Berlin),  and  the 
other  is  entitled  "  Die  Lage  der  Orcheslcr- 
tfiiisiker  in  Deutschlond,"  by  Dr.  Heinrich 
Waltz  (G.  Braunschen,  Karlsruhe). 

According  to  Dr.  Waltz,  the  situation 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that 
u  ith  few  e.xceptions  "  the  position  to-day  of 
the  orchestra  musician  in  Germany  is  a  pre- 
carious one." 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  arc  members 
of  the  great  orchestras,  although  even  in 
these  cases  only  the  first  positions  are  well 
paid.  The  two  leaders  at  the  Imperial 
Prussian  Opera  House  receive  $i3(Xi  and 
$1250  a  year,  "but  this  is  an  unusually  high 
wage;  and  in  the  larger  court  and  city  thea- 
ters the  pay  of  the  orchestra  musicians  is 
notoriously  insufficient.  The  Soziale  Praxis 
says : 

The  tables  which  Walt?:  publishes  show  liow 
filled  with  care  and  denial  is  the  existence  of 
tlicse  artists,  ai  d  how  little  their  material  life  is 
fitted  to  strengthen  them  for  the  great  bodily 
and  mental  exertions  which  they  are  compelled 
to  make.  Musicians  who  have  to  fullill  the 
hi>;hest  artistic  demands. — for  example,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  IlamburR  Stadttbeatre  orchestra, — 
receive  only  $.^50  a  year,  and  in  the  smaller 
towns,  as  Rostock.  Wurzhurg,  Nuremburir. 
which  must  have  their  Wagner  performances, 
the  pay  is  from  $JO  to  $25  a  month. 

The  season  in  the  larger  theaters  is  about 
nine  montlis,  but   in   the  smaller  it  is  only 


from  November  to  Palm  Sunday.  The  rest 
of  the  time  the  per.ujnncl  must  live  as  best 
it  can.  Therefore  the  places  in  the  summer- 
resort  orchestras  are  eagerly  sougiit.  A  posi- 
tion at  one  of  the  great  resorts,  however, 
merely  assures  the  musician  a  bare  living,  ob- 
tained at  great  expenditure  of  labor.  In 
many  instances  the  men  must  play  three  times 
dailj-  In  wind  and  rain,  and  even  when  there 
are  not  so  many  performances  the  work  is 
rigorous  to  a  degree.  Moreover,  in  the  great 
resorts,  Homburg,  Kreuznach,  Kissingen. 
the  salar}-  is  only  from  $27.50  to  $40  a 
month,  and  in  the  smaller.  Bad  Rcinerz,  Sal- 
zungen,  J^andeck,  the  wage  is  from  $17.50 
to  $27.50  a  month.  In  connection  with  these 
statements  it  should  be  said  that  the  musician 
has  little  or  no  time  to  earn  additional  money. 
At  best  only  violinists  and  'cellists  can  earn 
a  little  extra,  but  these  men  are  usually 
obliged  to  hold  themselves  always  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  leader.  Thus  they  are  In  no 
sense  masters  of  even  a  small  portion  of  their 
daj-. 

These  pitiful  salaries  are  arrayed  against  a 
constantly  increasing  artistic  demand.  The 
work  which  the  musician  must  do  to-day  is 
vastly  greater  than  that  which  was  required 
thirty  years  ago.  Mere  waltzes  and  marches  arc 
no  longer  sufticient.  There  must  be  grand 
opera  and  symphony  concerts.  Dr.  Waltz  says 
that  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight  hours  are 
spent  in  public  every  week  bv  the  average  Ger- 
man musician,  and  this  does  not  include  the 
many  hours  spent  in  practice  and   rehearsals. 

The  position  of  the  higher-class  musicians 
is  desperate  enough,  but  it  appears  favorable 
when  compared  to  that  of  the  men  In  the 
music-halls,  beer-gardens,  and  similar  places. 
These  musicians  belong  to  no  orchestra,  and 
they  play  when  and  where  they  can.  But 
they  naturally  suflFcr  from  the  irregularity 
of  their  work,  and  they  are  also  compelled  to 
accept  any  price  that  may  be  offered.  It 
frequently  happens,  as  the  Facfiztiluni^  fiir 
Ziviltnusikcr  reports,  that  these  men  play 
for  six  or  eight  hours  at  a  ball  or 
other  entertainment  for  $1  or  75  cents; 
and  It  appears  from  a  canvas  made  by 
a  musical  organization  that  In  Berlin  26 
per  cent,  of  the  independent  musicians 
do  not  earn  $12.50  a  month,  and  44 
per  cent,  do  not  receive  $15.  In  the 
small  orchestras  which  share  the  profits  the 
pay  Is  little  better.  In  Heidelberg,  for 
example,  the  members  of  a  "  mutual  '  orches- 
tra received  $225  annually,  and  In  Gera  the 
receipts  were,  for  a  stated  period,  only  $50 
to  $75  a  head. 
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RAILWAYS  OF  THE    UPPER   CONGO. 


T^ISTRESSIXG  reports  have  reached  us 
more  frequently  than  any  constructive 
tidings  anent  Belgium's  exploitation  of  the 
Congo.  Because  of  this  fact  we  are  glad  to 
record  a  friendly  tribute  to  the  enterprise  and 
achievement  of  the  Belgians  in  that  region. 
Mr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  writing  on  rail- 
road construction  in  the  Congo  under  the 
Leopold  regime,  in  the  Engineering  Maga- 
zine for  July,  says  the  stor>-  is  really  a  ro- 
mance that  would  fill  a  volume.  "It  seems 
to  be  forgotten,"  says  he,  "  by  som.e  of  our 
latter-day  critics,  that  the  Berlin  act,  which 
is  so  often  invoked  by  persons  who  have  evi- 
dently never  read  it  in  its  entirety,  laid  down 
in  one  of  the  sections  of  its  first  article  that 
the  construction  of  railways  was  to  be  un- 
dertaken chiefly  with  the  view  of  abolishing 
human  portage.  Although  twent>--two  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  signature  of  that  act 
by  fourteen  powers,  not  one  of  the  five  hold- 
ing territor)-  therein  has  constructed  a  single 
mile  of  railway  in  the  Congo  basin,  except 
the  Congo  State."  This  speaks  well  for 
Leopold's  rule. 

Water  communication  was  first  attempted. 
In  December,  1881,  the  first  of  the  Congo 
Government's  steamers  was  launched  on 
Stanley  P<kj1.  It  was  only  five  tons.  Dur- 
ing the  subsequent  twenty-five  years  a  regular 
fleet  of  steamers  was  added,  of  over  500  tons 
each.  In  .March,  1887,  King  Leopold 
granted  a  concession  for  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  .Matadi,  the  ocean  port  of 
the  Lower  Congo,  to  I^copoldvIUe,  the  river 
port  on  Stanley  Pool.  In  1898.  it  became 
available  for  traffic,  and  human  portage  has 
erased  to  be  known  throughout  the  whole  of 
•  ■  rs  Province  since  its  construction. 
J  .i.'  i •^  .  nng  from  the  employment, — some- 
tiriirs  Jon  rd, — fjf  natives  in  this  work,  Mr, 
lioulgrr  says,  were  inevitable,  and  the  price 
thnt  had  to  hr  paid  for  a  great  an<l  highly 
fM-rirfitrnt  result.  Continuing,  he  says:  "  No 
rnmcnt  could  have  shown  more  clearly 
I   the  Congo  State   that  it    realized   that 

•   '•' •    system    to   he   sup(T>rdrd    by 

■  r  in  the  I'pper  C!ongf)  region 
.  ly  and  as  effectively  as  had  been  done 
n  tlir  Ixwrr  Congo." 

In  1H98,  the  year  of  the  oflficial  opening  of 

fhr  line  to  Stanle>'  Pfxjj,  the  question  entered 

n  its  third  stage.     Orders  '  for 

-vry  of  a  railroad  fr«»ni  .lum-  '    '" 

<•.      In    January,    fft^z,   a   d. 

w.t*  KrantrH  to  a  company  formed  special  ly 


to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  river  navigation  caused 
by  cataracts,  through  the  construction  of 
short  railroad  lines.  One  line  to  turn  the 
cataracts  at  Stanley  Falls  is  completed  and 
in  working  order;  and  a  second,  to  turn  the 
cataracts  of  Hell's  Gate  and  Sendwe,  is  pro- 
gressing with  remarkable  rapidity. 

"  The  starting  point  of  these  railways  is 
Stanleyville,  a  picturesque  and  growing  town 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  main  Congo  River, 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  about  1400  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  first  half  of  the  line 
rises  steadily  and  slowly  to  a  max-imum  alti- 
tude of  1750  feet.  The  second  half  is  an 
equally  gradual  descent  to  Ponthierville, 
which  is  less  than  1550  feet  above  sea  level. 
Except  for  this  very  small  ascent  and  descent 
the  construction  of  the  railway  presented  no 
features  of  great  difficulty.  As,  however, 
the  track  passes  through  a  dense  forest,  it 
was  not  easy  to  determine  which  was  the 
best  line  to  follow.  The  clearing  of  the  for- 
est has  been  accomplished  only  for  a  very 
iew  yards  on  each  side  of  the  rails.  Cer- 
tainly the  most  serious  part  of  the  work  was 
the  cutting  of  the  track  through  the  wood 
and  undergrowth,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
timber  could  not  be  burnt  on  the  spot,  but 
had  to  be  carried  into  the  open.  A  further 
cause  of  difficulty  was  the  eradication  of  the 
roots  and  undergrowth,  while  numerous 
watercourses  required  either  extensive  drain- 
ing and  the  construction  of  culverts,  or,  at 
certain  points,  the  building  of  bridges.  How- 
ever, none  of  these  last  named  was  of  any 
important  dimensions.  Out  of  the  twenty 
constructed  only  ten  exceeded  fifty  yards  in 
length." 

Labor  had  to  be  organized,  for  it  was  en- 
tirely local.  Over  every  100  laborers  was 
a  F^uropean  foreman.  On  this  phase  of  the 
problem  the  writer  cites  Mr.  William  Edgar 
(Jeii's     views,      from      which     we     extract: 

While  in  construction  of  the  clicmin  de  fer 
dii  Congo  certainly  hundreds  have  lost  their 
lives,  and  I  have  no  doubt  thousands,  yet  in 
the  long  rim  it  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value 
in  saving  himian  life.  It  is  also  a  great  sav- 
ing of  hinnan  health.  The  old  caravan  route 
was  flanked  with  the  graves  of  carriers  and 
of  whites  who  fell  by  the  way,  and  diseases 
were  developed  by  the  journey.  Now  manv 
sufferings  are  avoided.  Hef(»re  the  railway 
•*  t  'iprned  the  journey  tfjok  twenty  flays,  at 
f  of  X'V>.  There  is  now  a  great  savinjc 
of  time,  and  the  trip  costs  only  i'2.      This 
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is  a  prodigious  saving:,  and  with  regard  to 
the  Great  Lakes  Railway  it  is  not  only  a 
great  material  help,  but  also  furnishes  a  new 
idea  to  the  whole  native  nurul, — not  simply 
to  those  living  in  proximity  to  the  line,  but 
to  millions  of  natives  that  ha\c  heard  rumors 
of  this  strange  mode  of  transportation. 
With  regard  to  the  work,  2300  native  work- 
men are  employed  and  but  thirty  whites. 
I  carefully  scrutinized  the  native 
employees,  and  found  them  strong,  robust, 
and  jolly.  .  .  Indeed,  they  impressed  me 
as  being  prosperous  and  well  satisfied  with 
their  employers,  their  employment,  and  their 
wages." 

The  line  from  Stanleyville  to  Ponthier- 
ville, — a  distance  of  eighty  miles, — begun  in 
January,  1903,  was  completed  in  March; 
1906.  (^n  a  new  line  from  Kindu  there  are 
at  work  5000  men,  and  thirty  kilometers  out 
of  320  are  completed.  It  will  be  finished  by 
1909.  The  navigable  channel  from  Pon- 
thierville  to  Kindu  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  addition.     "  A  new  route  by  land 


and  water  is  being  opened  up  for  a  distance 
of  not  less  than  860  miles  above  Stanley 
Falls,  and  already  300  miles  of  it  is  open  to 
traffic." 

He  thus  concludes:  "  What  the  Belgians 
have  accomplished  with  regard  to  the  Congo 
is  that  they  have  supplemented  the  defects  of 
nature  and  vanquished  the  obstacles  that  ren- 
dered navigation  on  the  great  river  of  dubi- 
ous value.  By  the  railway  in  the  Lower 
Congo  they  placed  the  upper  river  in 
direct  communication  with  the  ocean  and 
thereby  with  the  outer  world.  By  the  two 
railways  that  I  have  described  in  this  paper 
they  have  evaded  and  turned  the  obstacles 
which  were  assumed  to  render  the  river  use- 
less as  a  waterway  above  Stanley  Falls. 
They  have  thus  insured  the  prolongation  of 
the  magnificent  water  route  which  traverses 
their  territory  in  its  first  portion  from  west 
to  east,  and  in  its  second  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  real  source  of 
the  present  prosperity  and  the  future  and 
much  increasing  prosperity  of  their  colony." 


INDUSTRIAL   LEGISLATION   AND   ITS  COST. 


T  EGISLATIVE  interference  in  labor  af- 
fairs, viewed  from  the  angle  of  the  hu- 
manization  of  industry,  is  an  inestimable 
boon,  but  when  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  thus  increases  the  toiler's  burdens, 
it  is  something  of  a  handicap.  At;  present  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States  there  is  an 
unusual  amount  of  activity  in  framing  indus- 
trial legislation,  and  to  show  that  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  far  more  by  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  scientific  work- 
ing methods  than  by  legislative  enactments  in- 
tended to  be  ameliorating  is  the  task  which 
Mr.  T.  Good  sets  himself  in  Cassier's  Mag- 
azine for  July.  In  general,  the  benefits  secured 
by  legislation  cost  more  than  they  are  worth, 
and  the  latter  is  not  the  most  effective  means 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  operatives. 
Confined  to  his  experience  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, there  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  relevancy 
to  American  conditions  to  make  his  paper  one 
of  interest  to  our  readers.  Taking  up  the 
new  Workmen's  Compensation  act,  imposing 
liability  on  employers,  he  says  that  \\  hen  the 
act  of  1897  ^^as  passed  insurance  companies 
charged  only  is.  6d.  per  £100  of  wages  as  a 
premium  in  the  case  of  risk  on  textile  opera- 
tives. In  1905  this  had  risen  to  6s.  \Vith 
railroads,  cost  of  compensation  in    1905  per 


£100  was  los.  With  iron  and  steel,  £1 
compensation  per  £100  has  been  paid.  Lnder 
a  new  law,  operative  on  July  i,  these 
rates  are  all  doubled.  Statistics  proving  that 
mining,  manufacturing,  railroad  and  seafar- 
ing work  is  nine  times  more  dangerous  than 
textile-working  alone,  the  writer  assumes 
that  this  new  act  may  impose  a  tax  of  £5  8s. 
per  £100  of  wages  paid  on  British  industry 
in  general. 

This  will  not  fall  on  capital  alone.  Much 
will  fall  inevitably  on  labor,  supposedly  a 
gainer  by  this  legislation.  Further  economies 
will  be  attempted,  elderly  and  delicate  men 
will  not  be  retained,  and  young  and  strong 
ones  will  be  speeded  up.  There  are  other 
ways  of  benefiting  labor  than  by  means  of 
legislation.  Much  mining  legislation  has 
been  secured,  and  mining  is  now  as  safe  as 
human  foresight  and  present  knowledge  per- 
mit. I?ut  much  of  the  general  improvement 
is  not  due  to  legislative  interference  at  all, 
but  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  growth  of 
science,  and  the  natural  development  of  hu- 
manitarian ideas, — to  vohmtari-  effort  quite 
as  much  as  to  compulsory  regulation.  "  The 
moral,  social,  and  educational  conditions  of 
our  miners  have  been  materially  improved; 
and  this  improvement  in  the  individual,  this 
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improvement  in  humanity,  due  to  the  influ- 
ences of  a  progressive  civilization,  is  reflected 
not  only  in  improved  technical  knowledge, 
but  in  increased  thought  and  care;  and  in- 
creased knowledge  and  caution  bring  a  huge 
increase  in  safety.  Partly  through  legisla- 
tion, but  chiefly,  we  believe,  through  im- 
proved knowledge,  there  has  been  a  large 
measure  of  progress  in  lessening  personal  risk 
and  injur)-  during  the  last  fifty  years.  "  Fa- 
talities dropped  from  one  in  ever>"  250,  be- 
tween 1845  and  1855,  to  one  in  ever>-  770, 
between    1896  and    1906. 


State  regulation  within  a  period  of  about 
half  a  century  has  added  2s.  per  ton  to  the 
cost  of  coal  getting,  thus  increasing  the  cost 
of  production.  This  means  £24,000,000 
a  year,  and  with  £37,000,000  threatened, 
in  addition,  for  workmen's  compensation, 
the  writer  thinks  it  is  tinie  to  halt  the 
movement  for  restrictive  legislation  and  to 
adopt  a  new  policy  in  industrial  affairs,  to 
settle  the  differences  of  capital  and  labor 
without  state  interference.  The  latter  is  a 
tax  on  production  and  a  commercial  handi- 
cap. 


A   PLEA   FOR  AX   UXRE FORMED   HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 


npHE  efforts  now  being  made  by  Premier 
Campbell-Bannerman  to  discipline  the 
alleged  refractor)-  English  House  of  Lords 
by  bringing  it  within  the  jurisdiction  and 
under  the  subjection  of  the  Commons  has 
aroused  the  keenest  interest  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  all  European  countries. 
Many  nations,  including  our  own,  have  trou- 
ble with  their  "  upper  house  "  at  intervals, 
hence  all  are  anxious  to  learn  just  what  can 
and  will  be  done  by  the  English  in  the  matter 
of  controlling  the  actions  of  their  hereditary 
legislators. 

Naturally  enough,  the  English  newspapers 
and  periodicals  have  opened  their  columns 
wide  for  discussion  of  this  topic,  not  by  any 
means  a  new  one.  but  always  interesting  and, 
as  a  rule,  timely.  Premier  Gladstone,  when 
endeavoring  to  pacify  Ireland,  a  few  years 
ago,  complained,  early  and  after,  of  the  Lords 
and  their  evident  antagonism.  He,  figura- 
tively, held  a  "  big  stick  "  over  the  opposition 
peers  and  eventually  created  some  ad  '  '  '"  * 
the  peerage  from  his  own  part\  t(»  Ir  . 

In  the  current  National  Review,  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke  gives  his  views  on  thi* 
subject  in  the  form  of  "  A  Pica  for  an  Un- 
reformcd  House  of  I^jrds."  He  takes  for  his 
theme,  principally.  Lord  Newton's  bill  to 
rcf  -      •'      f       '  .    The       •  •'     '   M's 

inr  the  ret-  "<■•» 

of  reform  to  a  reprcvntativc  committee  of 
the  \Atri\s,  with  I»rd  K 

The    writer   as-'"-     ..    .,.  ;■■ 

and  consi^trntlv  :  os  it  in  a  rr*n^<»fiil 

way.     Referring  to  the  mini*tcrial  'n 


m=r 

til,: 


(• 


placing  the  peers  under  the  autocracy  of  the 
Commons.  At  the  same  time.  Lord  de  Broke 
admits  that  reform  is  necessary. 

The  effect  of  the  passage  of  such  a  bill,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  is  thus  stated: 

In  effect  the  result  of  the  passing  of  Lord 
Newton's  bill  would  l>e  to  pnll  to  pieces  an  in- 
tegrra!  portion  of  a  very  ancient  fabric  gradually 
knitted  together  through  the  ages,  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries,  yet  prob- 
ably from  its  very  nature  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
any  attempt  at  alteration  or  reconstruction. 
.  .  .  I'^nr  this  measure  does  not  merely  aim 
at  the  reduction  of  the  hereditary  element  upon 
which,  from  its  inception,  the  House  of  Lords 
has  depended  for  its  composition  ;  it  is  at  once 
perfectly  plain  that  if  it  becomes  law  heredity 
pure  and  simple  will  no  longer  entitle  the  holder 
of  a  peerage  to  a  seat  in  the  House  unless  he 
Il'i^  stood  the  test  of  election,  or  is  invested  with 
"V.r  of  certain  qualifications  set  forth  in  the 
■"iliedulc  of  the  bill;  so  that  by  abolishing  forth- 
with the  claim  of  any  peer  to  be  summoned  to 
the  House  solely  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
exercising  a  right  and  a  privilege  conferred  on 
him  by  Xho  Trown.  what  has  l)een  called  a  tnodi- 
'itary  jirincipie  really  .'imounts 
leration  in  the  b.i^is  and  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  defects  of   the    ILiusc  of   Lords   that 
the    Rosehery    committee    is   considering,    on 
suggestion,  are  (  i )  the  unduly  large  number 
of  peers;    (2)    scanty  attendance  at  sessions 
of  their   House;   {},)   the  hereditary  basis  of 
the   f louse;    (4)    the  absence  of    reprrsrnta- 
tivcs  of  the  important  classes,  and    (s)    the 
!iie    prepondcraiue    of    the    Conservative 
.  iiienf.     Lord  de   Broke,   in   his  plea,  con- 
siders each  of  these  defecfH  in  turn,  and  makes 
,1  clear  presentation. 
II-        The    alleged    ilefnts     oi     nil  ra  1  oii>orva- 
iiis    ti*m,   in    the  ryes  of   the   party   in   power   a 


at  completely  subverting  the  prrsrnt  relation- 
ship between  the  two  hou«es  of  Parliament  by 


miMlrmeanor  almost  amounting   to  u  crime, 
this  writer  refers  to  in  this  fashion; 
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Even  if  it  were  desirable  that  the  upper  liouse  termincd  upon  was  not  to  allow  anything  to  im- 
should  he  a  kind  of  rcHcx  of  the  lower,  it  is  very  pair  the  teaching  of  religion  in  elementary 
doubtful  if  machinery  to  secure  this  object  could  schools.  In  handling  the  bill  this  was  the  chief 
be  invented.  Conservatism  seems  to  be  the  in-  principle  the  peers  kept  in  view.  No  better  ex- 
separable  attribute  of  a  second  chamber,  and  a  ample  thaw  the  passing  by  the  House  of  Lords 
Mouse  of  Lords  containing  a  strong  Radical  of  the  Trade  Disputes  bill  can  be  found  of  its 
proportion,  or  possibly  a  Radical  majority,  willingness  to  give  effect  to  what  is  conceived  to 
would  be  a  pure  contradiction  in  terms.  The  be  the  clearly  expressed  wish  of  the  vast  ma- 
idea  of  having  political  parties  more  evenly  bal-  jority  of  the  electors,  even  thou?:h  the  provisions 
anced  sounds  plausible  enough,  but  in  this  event  of  the  bill  were  directly  opposed  to  the  best  tra- 
all  important  divisions  would  be  conducted  on  ditions  that  have  previously  animated  the  legis- 
party  lines.  lation  of  this  country. 

The  plea  of  Lord  de  Broke  embraces  sev-        The  writer  of  the  "  Plea,"  in  connection 

eral    examples    of    upper    house    legislation  with  the  view  just  quoted,  further  declares 

deemed    b\    him    to   be   instances   of   wisdom  of   the   House  of  Lords   that: 
and  proper  discretion.     Referring  to  the  Kdu-        It  has  hitherto  correctly  gauged  the  tem- 

cation  and  Trade  Disputes  bills,  the  w  ritcr  per  of  the  nation,  bowed  to  the  clearly  e.x- 

declarcs   that:  pressed   popular   will,   even   against   its  own 

Not  only  did  the  House  of  Lords  present  to  natural  inclinations  and  leanings,  and  on  one 

the  nation  an  edifying  example  of  debating  power  occasion  saved  the  countn'  from  a  real  calam- 

and  expert  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  busi-  :         ^     ^j^e   present   moment   the    House  of 

ness  to  be  transacted,  l)ut  its  deliberations  were  y  •      .  ,    ,  t  i     i  •   i         •       i 

invested  throughout  with  the  perception  that  the  ':'0''<is  probably  stands  higher  in   the  estima- 

one  thing  the  people  of  this  country  were  d.--  tion  of  the  Knglish  people  than  ever  before. 


THE  ETHICAL   SIGNIFICANXE   OF   PLAY. 

'"pHAT  a  child  needs  to  play  In  order  to  be  the  other:  "  Let's  play  we  were  sisters"; 
healthy,  to  acquire  control  of  its  mental  and  then  there  was  a  new  atmosphere.  Lach 
faculties  to  think  and  to  do,  needs  no  discus-  treated  the  other  in  an  ideal  fashion,  and  their 
sion ;  but  the  place  of  play  in  human  conduct,  relations  were  established  on  an  ideal  basis, 
as  related  to  ethics,  is  a  question  for  determi-  The  lash  of  economic  necessity  has  not  pro- 
nation. Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  in  the  Uomi-  duced  the  great  poems  or  statues  of  the 
litic  Revieiv  for  July,  elucidates  this  problem,  world.  Play  is  not  something  less  than  work. 
Play"  may  mean  amusement  or  recrea-  It  is  a  difference  in  attitude.  One  may  play 
tion,  or  "  that  thing  which  children  do  when  when  cooking, — or  one  may  work.  One  is 
adults  suppose  they  are  amusing  themselves."  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal ;  the  other  is  the  yield- 
Play  demands  intense  attention,  for  it  is  a  ing  to  the  compulsions  of  life.  Play  is  part 
development  of  personal  activity, — of  the  of  one's  life  work,  and  when  it  can  be  made 
highest  part  of  the  self.  When  a  baby  drops  the  great  work  it  is  itieal  and  glorious, 
a  spoon  from  a  high  chair  and,  on  regaining  Ethical  conduct  springs  from  self-control, 
it,  repeats  the  process  seventy-nine  times,  it  is  not  from  control  by  others.  This  is  a  pri- 
not  amusing  itself.  It  is  learning  in  a  prag-  ma'  ,  reason  why  chiKlren  should  play,  and, 
matic  way  something  about  its  own  power  in  in  this  connection,  ''  the  boy  without  a  play- 
relation  to  that  object.  It  could  not  be  called  ground  is  father  to  the  man  without  a  job," 
recreation,  for  recreation  follows  labor.  Play  — that  is,  using  "  job  "  in  the  sense  of  a  life 
is  rather  the  pusiiit  of  the  ideal  as  it  then  ap-  enthusi.'ism,  or  work.  Hut  there  must  be  a 
pears.  When  a  baby  lies  on  its  back  and  kind  of  "  mutual-consent  control  "  in  the 
plays  with  its  toes,  it  is  actuated  by  a  similar  play,  such  as  that  seen  in  "  teatn  "  play, 
impulse  to  Livingstone  when  he  crossed  which,  the  writer  believes,  is  tlie  "  highest 
Africa,  Abruzzi  when  he  sought  the  North  ri'pe  of  moral  power, — the  individual  sinking 
Pole,  or  the  violin-maker  who  made  violins  himself  into  the  consciousness  of  the  whole." 
better  than  was  necessary  through  sheer  love  While  not  under  compulsion  the  individual  is 
of  the  inidertaking.  They  are  all  in  pursuit  one  of  the  group,  yet  is  at  his  highest  when 
of  an  ideal.  completely  lost  in  the  whole.  ^Vhen  this 
He  illustrates  this  vcni-  charminLrl\'  by  re-  idea  extends  to  all  society,  the  passionate  de- 
ferring to  an  experience  with  two  little  girls,  votion  of  tlie  individual  in  seeking  to  ally 
sisters,  who  were  playing  together.  They  the  self  with  the  "  game  of  the  whole." — 
did  not  always  agree.     Presently  one  said  to  not  seeking  self-expression,  will  be  realized. 
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THK    DOWAGER    EMPRHSS    OF    CHINA,    THK    MOST    POWHRKUL    WOMAN 

RULER    IN    THE    WORM), 


(Tzu-hsi,  tlic  Dowager  Empress  of  China,  maternal  aiint  pf  the  reigning  Emperor  Kunni;- 
lisii.  who  is  now  in  her  seventy-third  year,  is  suffering  from  an  incnrahle  disease  which  will 
probably  cany  her  to  her  grave  in  a  few  nvintiis.  She  has  just  announced  her  intention  of  ;bdi- 
cating  the  great  iiowir  she  has  wielded  for  more  than  tliirty  years  and  of  handing  over  the  cares 
of  state  to  the  Emperor.  Tzu-hsi  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  the  world's  history. 
Of  Manchu  origin,  she  was  the  favorite  concubine  of  Hsien-feng,  uncle  of  the  present  Em- 
peror. It  was  her  son,  T'ung-chih.  who  preceded  Kuang-hsu  on  the  throne.  This  remark- 
able woman  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  many  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. Eor  the  past  quarter  rf  a  century  hers  has  apparently  been  the  only  mind  powerful  enough 
to  cope  with  the  political  and  economic  situation  in  the  Celestial  Empire.) 
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THE    PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD. 

The  SI  m      """^^  stock  market  witnessed  dur-  increased     ^^^^^   is  ^  simple  philosophy  to 

in  the        ing  August  the  sharpest  slump  in  Demand  for   the    monetary    situation    in    these 

Stock  Market.                  -^            r               11  Capital.                                ■       "         .      .             ,  .■            1 

quotations  or  standard  securities  great  markets.  It  is  a  philosophy 
since  ''  the  silent  panic  "  of  March  14  last,  which  is  simple,  at  least  to  the  student  of 
It  was  evident  at  that  time  to  far-sighted  political  economy,  but  unfortunately  not  all 
observers  that  there  were  no  substantial  (;ur  statesmen  nor  even  all  our  financial 
grounds  for  another  '"  bull  market  "  in  the  writers  are  trained  economists.  The  expla- 
near  future.  Nevertheless,  stocks  had  been  nation  of  high  rates  for  money  all  over  the 
advanced  by  manipulation  and  partial  recov-  world  is  that  the  capital  sought  for  the  cre- 
ery  of  confidence  by  from  15  to  20  points,  ation  of  new  enterprises,  like  railway  exten- 
It  was  found  imposible  to  hold  such  an  ad-  sions,  new  rolling  mills,  new  buildings,  and 
vance,  and  on  Monday.  August  12.  a  sharp  the  opening  up  of  new  countries,  docs  not 
break  rxrcurred,  followed  by  further  sharji  equal  the  demantl  for  it.  Every  civilizeil  com- 
plunges  downward  on  Wednesday,  the  14th,  munity  to-day  produces  annually  not  only 
and  Friday,  the  i6th.  The  net  result  of  these  all  that  is  needed  for  its  immediate  consump- 
changes  in  some  of  the  stocks  most  largel\-  rive  wants,  but  a  surplus  over  for  making  ad- 
dealt  in  appears  in  the  following  list:  ditions  to  the  existing  equipment  of  produc- 

„,  .      ,        ,,      ,     /•"*'-  tion.      It  is  not  monev  which   is  lacking,   in 

Fligh.     Low.  >Iar<li.   Aug.  1..  r        1  .         ■    '        ,                      i      • 

.'<to<-k.                           I'jofl.           iVMiT.           r.»o7.  the  sense  of  gold  coin  and  notes.     It  is  a  su- 

xm.r.  SmHting 174               KM'.            '-•<•  MCient    Supply    of    raw    material,    labor,    and 

u.hUon ...iio'...             V'.'.           «iy,  machinery    to   create    all    these    new    works. 

Hall.  4  Ohio l'J.>J^                  '•••1.               H<<  AT              l"         -L                                               ! 

•hi    M.  &  St.  Paul. . .  .1!»!Hn.           }tj,'.         ii"'-j  .Men  who  wish  to  enter  upon  such  creations 

lnl:'r:.>|ri:  l-om::;::::;  ^^             I'H..            %  ^eek  to  borrow  the  capital  of  others  through 

V  Y  'Vun-al i.-.»;'4            iiTi...           WM,  the  fr>rm  of  banking  credits.     Tho\-  find  that 

■   164               »i              «">'i  those  credits  are  exhausted  or  reduced.     1  he\- 

l-:"K:m^r::;;m:::::::'S            'ii«^          'S  then    offer  a   higher   l,i<I    f(,r  surplus   capital 

by  offering  new  securities  cheap.      In  order 

.^  -         The  slump  in  prices  shown  above  to  bu\    these  new  securities,   holders  of  old 

Met  Due                           ,'.'..                         ,.  .,,.                               .. 

to  Local  IS  not  due  primarily  to  anything  securities  are  willing  to  sacrifice  them  in 
inherent  in  the  storks.  With  the  some  cases  at  reduced  prico  in  order  to  take 
rxcrption  of  the  traction  st«H.k>,  they  are  all  the  new.  In  otliiT  words,  the  ma>s  of  securi- 
i;cxhI  dividend  earners,  and  the  properties  are  ties,  both  «)ld  an<l  new,  competing  for  a 
in  vnind  condition.  The  fall  in  prices  is  due,  market,  is  in  excess  of  the  combined  demand 
primarily  to  the  abv)rption  of  capital  the  f(»r  securities  at  former  priicN.  Hcncr  die 
world  over.  If  it  were  local  to  the  United  fall  in  their  <iirreiit  qiMirafioiis. 
Stat«,  as  v»mc  of  the  critics  of  the  Adminis- 
tration woulfl  liavf  Us  believe,  it  might  be  ^^^  ^^^^  As  to  the  (■tf<'i  t  ot  prcM-iii  con 
attributed  to  l»Mal  caust-i.  In  fact,  however.  Buiintu  Be  ijitions  in  (lie  stock  iiiark'-t  iipim 
it  affect%  (treat  Britain,  where  the  price  of  '"  general  business,  they  are  likeh 
conviU  has  fallen  as  low  as  So'  ;.  or  lower  f«)  be  felt  more  or  less,  but  probabU  not  in 
than  at  any  time  \ince  184S;  it  affects  lierlin,  «»  spectacular  a  drgrrr  ;is  in  the  stock  market. 
where  oerioiio  banking  trouble^  have  been  Already  many  railways  have  divontinued  or 
feared;  and  even  affects  Paris,  where  rh"  curtailed  improvements.  This  means  that 
Kank  of  f                                                 ''•'■'',,   ,,,,1    f,,r    steel    rails,    ties,    teriniiial 

m.-iLr,  f!  1                               ...,  .    „ ...:      .  .iiul   new    cars  ami   rtu'ini-s   will   be 

iaffnfki.  \tlfJ,  hr  Tn«  RrvMtw  or  Hkviiw*  Cimr^uy, 
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less  than  it  lias  been.  Iiu'vltahl\  those  who 
produce  these  articles  will  be  conipelleil  to 
some  extent  to  curtail  their  demand  for 
articles  of  general  consumption.  Such  events 
as  the  suspension  of  the  Pope  Manufacturiiii: 
Company  are  si>inificant  of  another  factor 
operatin^r  in  the  market, — the  inability  of  biji 
industrial  enterprises  to  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness on  borrowed  capital.  The  banks  in 
husbanding;  their  cash  at:ainst  emergencies, 
ami  in  cutting  down  loans  to  the  margin  of 
safety  upon  securities  which  have  fallen  in 
value,  will  necessarily  be  compelled  to  limit 
the  accommodations  the\  ha\e  heretofore 
granted  to  certain  manufacturing  enterprises. 
Hence  come  suspensions  and  recei\  erships  a-* 
the  necessarx  result  of  the  increasing  strin- 
!renc\   in  the  monev  market. 


The  remeiK  for  all  of  these  thing> 

A  Time         .       .        ,  •         .  ■<  •      i 

fur         IS  simplv  to  wait  until  new  capital 

Conservatisn,.  j^^,^.^,,,^,].,^^,  fro,„  the  CXCeSS  prod- 
uct of  going  industries.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  it  is  important  under  such  con- 
ilitions  that  confulencc  should  not  be  impaired 


or  creilit  undul\  strained.  Secretary  Curtel- 
\ou  seems  to  be  pursuing  a  conservative 
course  toward  the  money  market  by  with- 
holding his  aid  until  the  most  critical  season, 
when  the  crops  have  to  be  moved.  It  matters 
less  whether  the  crops  are  large  than  what 
price  is  received  for  them.  If  the  price  is 
high  and  American  protluction  is  able  to  meet 
a  considerable  part  of  the  foreign  demand, 
then  credits  will  be  created  in  favor  of  thi> 
country  which  will  tend  to  relieve  to  some 
degree  the  pressure  on  the  market.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the 
e\e  of  a  great  p;uiic,  if  prudence  and  con- 
serv.itism  prevail,  but  unusual  caution  should 
undoubtedly  govern  all  those  who  are  doing 
business  w  ith  borrowed  capital. 

., -^.. /.     .•     ^^"P  short  nH>iuii  ago  a  stranger 

North  Carolina  .  "^  ,  .    , 

and  to  American  procedure  might 
-state flights.- ^^^^,^  thought  that  the  whole  coun- 
try was  on  the  brink  of  a  serious  disruption 
on  account  of  the  supposed  differences  be- 
tween the  national  (lovernment  and  that  of 
one  of  the  States  on  the  subject  of  railroad 
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regulation.  ^  et  a  calm  examination  of  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  to-day  shows 
that  nothing  could  have  been  farther  from 
the  range  of  probability.  It  was  thought  in 
July  that  the  federal  courts  would  obstruct 
the  enforcement  of  North  Carolina's  new 
Railroad-Rate  law,  and  that  the  general  Gov- 
ernment would  become  the  champion  of  the 
railroad  corporations  against  the  State.  The 
Southern  Railway  had,  in  fact,  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  State  officials  pending  the 
determination  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
new  law.  It  was  held  by  the  railroad  and 
its  counsel  that  the  law  was  confiscatory-, 
inasmuch  as  the  reduction  in  passenger  fares 
from  3^4  to  2^4  cents  per  mile  meant  that 
the  road  must  be  operated  at  a  loss,  if  at  all. 

Is  the       T^^^  press  and  people  of  North 

Mew  Rate     Carolina  were  quite  ready  to  re- 

onpaca  ory    ^^^  ^^^  axTtion  of  Judge  Pritchard 

of  the  Circuit  Court  when  he  granted  this 
injunction.  The  point  of  constitutionality 
had  comparatively  little  weight  with  them. 
In  North  Carolina,  as  in  nearly  all  the 
States  which  have  recently  passed  new  rate 
laws,  there  had  been  practically  no  expert 
investigation  of  the  economic  justice  of  such 
legislation.     It  had  simplj  been  assumed  that 


nWIJtV,    Of    THE    HOl'TMMN 
RAILWAY. 


jriK-.E  JETER   (  .    PKITCMAKD.  OI"  THE   INITED  STATES 
CIRC  I- IT   rOlRT. 

the  railroads  were  getting  too  much  and  pub- 
lic opinion  demanded  a  reduction  of  fares. 
It  was  natural  <'n()ugh,  perhaps,  that  people 
who  believe  that  thc\  had  been  oppressed 
b\  the  railroads  for  years  should  be  impatient 
at  the  suggestion  that  tlicre  could  be  such  a 
thing  as  unfair  exactions  on  the  part  of  the 
State  legislature.  ^  et  sober  second  thought 
must  have  convinced  many,  even  among  the 
champions  of  the  new  law  ,  that  tlie  only  way 
of  lietermining  the  justice  or  injustice  of  such 
a  law  would  be  through  submission  to  the 
courts,  and  that  the  issue  of  constitution- 
al it\  nuist  sooner  or  later  be  decided  b\-  the 
federal  rather  than  the  State  courts  was  not 
fipen   tf)  serious  (juestlon. 

Thr  Statr  Law    '-'"**    ^^^^    ^'"^    '^'*:^^'    ^'''^^.   ^^^V^^' 

lo  Br        latiire  passed  a  bill   reducing  the 

Obrued.  •  I  .|  I 

price  or  gas  to  no  cents  per  thou- 
sand feet.  The  gas  company  ( laimrd  that 
this  rate  was  confiscatory.  IVnding  final  Av- 
( Ision  of  thr  matter  the  i  iti/,«'n>  arc  cnmprllcci 
to  pay  the  old  rate  of  ;>!.()«»  per  thousand, 
.ilthoudh  it  is  believed  to  have  been  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  company  can  well 
afTor«l  to  pr«»vidr  gas  at  the  lower  rate.  It 
rlir  «lr(  ision  shall  rvrntually  br  in  favor  of 
the  rate  prcvribrd  by  thr  legislature,  con- 
sumers will  get  back  all  the  excess  that  they 
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Miicc  excess  fares  could  not  be  paid  back  to 
passengers  on  account  of  difficulties  in  identi- 
fication. In  North  Carolina  the  matter  was 
linally  adjudicated  by  the  railroad's  acceptance 
of  tiie  State  law,  Ciovernor  (jlenn  and  the 
other  State  officials  promising  to  withdraw  all 
prosecutions  of  tlie  railroad  company's  agents, 
and  further  agreeing,  in  case  the  new  rate 
should  be  clearly  shown  to  be  confiscator>-. 
to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
amend  the  law.  Thus  the  Southern  Railway 
has  put  itself  in  the  position  of  obeying  the 
State  law,  while  at  the  same  time  it  retains 
the  privilege  of  appealing  for  redress  from 
the  State  to  the  federal  courts  if  tiie  oper- 
ation of  the  law  should  result  in  injustice. 

The  Situation  '^.'I'Te  Js  no  longer  talk  of  con- 
'"  flict    between    State    and    federal 

Alabama.  ...  ,  .        .  •      ■         i 

authorities,  but  it  is  admitted 
that  in  North  Carolina,  as  in  many  otlier 
States  where  similar  laws  ha\  e  been  put  in 
force,  the  question  of  railroad  passenger  fares 
is  still  an  unsettled  one.     In  Alabama,  as  in 


(iOVEKNOR    (.l.l;.\\.    (l|-    xnUTII    CAKOI.I.VA. 

(An    iiKgrossivp    nclvocsito    of    Stnio    Ilislits    In    t\w 

roront   dispulc  with    (lie  Soiithnrn   Kailway.) 

will  have  paid  since  the  law  in  question  went 
into  effect.  In  the  case  of  a  railroad  a  similar 
arrangement  would,  of  course,  be  impossible. 


J'll  ■ ' ' 


^VCv 


<I>^- 


"pO.V'r    Slliiiir.    .\ni.    tllnCKKTT,    I'l.I.    CuMF.    IxiWN 

From  the  Constitution  (Atlanta). 


flOV.    BRAXTON*   B.    COMER.    OF   ALABAMA. 

Who  vljforonsly  iisscrli-il  tho  Sl;\l'''s  prirojnitlvfK  In 
llii'  i-iinti'sl   \v;;li    till'  Smitln-rn    ItMil\vii\    l:i-f   innntli.) 

North  Carolina,  the  Southern  Railway  made 
in  agreement  \\  ith  the  State  government  by 
which  it  accepted  the  railr(,)ad  act  of  the  last 
Legislature.     In  .Alabama  also  there  had  been 
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a  federal  injunction  for  enforcing  the  State 
laws,  but  that  is  suspended,  and  the  case  now 
pending  in  the  federal  court  will  be  tinaliy 
adjudicated  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  license  of  the  company  had  been 
suspended  in  Alabama  on  technical  grounds, 
but  on  conclusion  of  the  agreement  with  the 
State  authorities  this  license  was  restored. 
Neither  in  Alabama  nor  in  North  Carolina 
has  there  been  what  some  of  the  newspapers 
have  been  pleased  to  call  a  "  victory "  for 
either  side  of  the  controversy.  The  only 
principle  that  has  been  established  thus  far  is 
the  regularit}-  of  appeal  to  the  federal  courts. 


M'.N      fOHN    •»!* 

I  -,  ,   .^.t.t\  In  ih^  ,.. 


>••( 


Copyrieht.  1907.  by  Brit  O.  Covell,  Birminch.im. 
?ENATOR-El.E(  T  JOSEPH    K.   JOHNSTON.  OF  AL.M;\.M  A. 

-■     ■    >• 

Now  that  both  States  have  admitted  this 
point,  there  is-  really  no  longer  a  qviestion  at 
issue.  Whether  or  not  the  new  rates  in  these 
and  other  States  are  confiscatory  will  have 
to  be  decided  after  due  investigation. 

^^^^  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
Southern  of  thc  Venerable  Senator  Pettus, 
Senator,.  ^^  Alabama,  occurring  only  a 
few  weeks  after  that  ot  his  colleague.  Senator 
Morgan,  was  proniptl_\  tilled  bv  the  I^egisla- 
ture's  selection ■  of  ex-(jov.  Joseph  F.  John- 
ston to  fill  the  Ainrxpircd  term  and  also 
the  full  term  beginning  in  i<X>9.  1  he  lion. 
John  H.  Hankiiead  had  already  been  chosen 
as  Senator  .Morgans  successor.  Senator- 
elect  Johnston  has  long  been  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  industrial  progress  of  his  State, 
besides  serving  two  tcnns  as  (iovcrnor.  He 
is  a  goo<l  rrprcs<-tifati\e  of  the  new  South. 
In  MississijM'i  s  primary  contest  for  the  Sen- 
atorship,  which  in  that  State  is  practically 
rquivalrnt  to  an  election  bv  poi^dar  vote. 
(Iovcrnor  X'ardnman  was  defeated  by  the 
Hon.  Jf)hn  Sharp  Williams,  thc  DcnifHratic 
leader  in  the  H oust  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Williams  I'.is  scrxrd  vrven  terms  in  the 
House  at). I  uill  bring  to  the  Senate  seat  an 
iiniiMiat  parliamentary  cquipircnf.  In  the 
Miwitslppi     primaric*     for     the     (Iovcrnor 
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MK.     CIIARI.F.S     SCOTT,    OF     MISSISSIPPI. 

ship,  wliich  were  held  at  the  san:c  time,  tlic 
successful  candidate  was  the  Hon.  K.  ¥. 
Noel.  Amoii<r  the  contestants  for  the  nomi- 
nation, the  campaijin  irade  by  Mr.  Charles 
Scott,  of  Rosechile,  had  attracted  attention 
heyond  the  borders  of  the  State.  Although 
defeated.  Mr.  Scott's  vitrorous  battle  in  be- 
half of  clerui  politics  was  commended  by 
friends  ■a\u\  opponents  ;dilce. 

A  portent  of  national  politics  in 
Mnniiand  H)i>5  iiiav  be  lead  from  the 
'  Maryland  dovernorship  contest 
now  wa^Inji.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
iioth.  in  their  State  conventions  last  month, 
demanded  a  corrupt-practices  act.  and  a  di 
rect-primary  law  in  elections  of  State  Sena- 
tors and  other  ofh'clals.  In  their  ticket, 
however,  and  their  ballot-law  convictions, 
the  Republicans  seem  to  have  their  best 
chance  durinLj  a  decade  of  capturlnsi  the  In- 
dependent \()te,  so  important  in  Maryland. 
'l'he>  call  for  a  repeal  of  the  "  Wilson  " 
law.  which  has  facilitated  trick  ballots,  am' 
otherwise  hampered  the  Election  act  of 
1896;  while  the  Democrats,  who  have  nom- 
inated ]\n\^c  Austin  L.  Crothers.  of  the 
"  I'astern  Shore.'"  for  Governor,  ajzain  de- 
clare   for    a    constitutional     amendment    to 


'  eliminate  the  illiterate  negro  voter."  It 
will  he  difficult  for  them  to  overcome  such 
objections  as,  in  i <)()>,  swamped  the  similar 
"  Poe "  amendment  by  20.(XX)  majority, 
i  he  Repidilicans,  moreover,  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  securir.f;  as  their  candidate  for  (lov- 
ernor  a  very  efficient  public  servant,  Cieorj:e 
k.  (iaither,  of  Haltimorc,  personally  com- 
iiunded  by  the  independent  and  even  the 
Democratic  press.  He  led  in  the  anti-spoils 
cair.paijzn  of  1895,  which  made  IJoyd 
l.owndes  tlie  only  Republican  (lovernor  of 
Maryland  since  Reconstruction  days.  If  Mr. 
(jaither  is  elected  in  the  face  of  lon^-in- 
trenclied  and  popular  Democratic  adminis- 
tration it  will  be  a  tremendous  tribute  of 
non-partisan  confidence  in  his  pers(jnal  lion- 
esty  an<I   ability. 

j^^  After  several  postponements  and 
Telegraph  one  supposcd  Settlement  the 
strike  of  commercial  tele<:raphers 
assumed  serious  proportions  last  month.  The 
Western  Union  operators  of  l^cs  Angeles 
w  ere  the  first  to  quit  work  and  their  example 
was  soon  followed  in  Denver,  Kansas  City. 
New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and  New  ^  ork.  By 
the  time  the  strike  ha<i  extended  across  the 
continent  the  real  reasons  for  the  movement 


rill /Ultfsi'li  1>V  Cl'.nci!-iist.  W  .i>lii!i;;!-n. 
THK   I.ATF,    F.nMlNP    W.    PFTTrS     OF    ALABAMA. 

(Oldest  rapmtvr  of  the  Senate.) 
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had  become  obscured.  The  striking  opera- 
tors were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give 
the  press  any  clear  or  definite  statement  of 
their  grievances.  A  union  operator  had  been 
discharged  at  Los  Angeles  and  there  was  a 
dispute  between  the  comipany  and  his  fellow 
operators  as  to  the  cause  of  his  discharge. 
Demands  for  increase  of  pay  and  reduction 
fit  hours  also  figured  in  the  matter,  and  the 
telegraph  companies  maintained  that  the 
operators  were  trying  to  force  the  adoption  of 
the  closed  shop  throughout  the  country. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  strike  soon 
spread  to  more  than  hft\  important  cities, 
and  at  those  points  upward  of  4000  operators 
left  their  keys.  Both  the  Western  L  nion 
and  the  Postal  companies  were  affected. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  business  of  the 
countr>-  was  only  slightly  impeded  by  this  at- 
tempted tie-up.  Both  companies  were  able 
to  fill  a  majority  of  the  strikers'  places  al- 
most immediately.  Competent  hantls,  in 
rrany  cases  trained  in  the  Western  L  nions 
^hfxjls  for  telegraphers,  v.ere  ready  to  take 
the  abandoned  jobs.  When  the  news  ser- 
vice of  the  metropolitan  dailies  was  tempo- 
rarily crippled,  the  long-distance  telephone 
was  resorted  to.  On  the  whf)le.  the  general 
public  hardly-  suffered  any  serious  incon- 
venience. The  railroad  telegraph  service, 
manned  by  a  distinct  corps  of  operators,  was 
imdi'^turhed.  The  strike  at  best  is  a  crude 
and  ill-regulated  means  of  obtaining  indus- 
trial justice;  but  when  the  great  public,  to 
whom  ever>  body  of  strikers  mirst  tiirn  for 
supp^jrt,  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  strike's 
ji  '>n,  there  can  be  nothing  but   uiti 

n  ..       ..  .i^ter  in  store  for  the  rar»k    niiil   file 
of  the  strikers  and   their  leaders. 


"^ 


Thf 


William    iJ.    Ha\wo()tl.   secretary 

Maii-xood     and  treaMirer  of  the  Western  Fed- 
tttniitiai.  ...  , 

cration  or  mmers.  after  a  most  re- 

trarkablr  trial,  was  acquitted  on  July  28  of 

rbc  r' '■     '      .nspiracy  to  munler  rx-(iOV- 

rrnor  g,  of  Idaho.     Whatever  may 

^•r  alleged  a»  to  the  motive*  that  lav  back  of 

r!  iitfon  of  Ha\wood  anri  his  brother 

'  ''  n   the  minrr>'   union,   it  cannot  b* 

I    that    the   trial    \*<^\{   \va*   unfair. 

I  ucre  1'  (red  it  able  to 


tinitv.      Indeed,   the   people  of    Idaho. 


'Mit  r  'i  a  restraint  and  moderation 

that  wr  should  hope  to  we  imitated,  under 


\ 


UNION  .i  iilf^osrAL 


-p\ 


W 


J 


I'l-iiiu    I  111-    Liiiilir    (l'lcV('l:in(l ). 

similar  circumstances,  in  our  oliler  and  more 
populous  States.  The  prosecution  of  Ha\- 
worjil  practically  rested  upon  the  testimony  of 
Harry  Orchard,  the  arch-assassin,  whose  self- 
confessfd  reconi  of  unirders  had  horrified  the 
ucirld  and  staggered  tb.e  credulit>  of  men  to 
u  hom  acquaintance  w  ith  crime  is  an  incident 
of  the  da>'s  work.  The  judge's  charge  to 
tlic  jur)  made  it  clear  that  the  statutes  of 
Idaho  require  corroborative  evidence  in  con 
spiracy  cases,  and  in  the  Ha\w<)od  case  sue!) 
cviilence  was  lacking.  Inuuediately  after 
Hayw«Murs  acquittal  President  Mo\er,  of  the 
Western  Federation,  who  had  been  held  on 
the  same  charge,  was  released  on  bail.  The 
trial  of  (ieorge  A.  Pcttihotu'  w  ;is  set  for 
October   i,  nr\t. 

ji^^  Rcterencewas  made  in  llicse  p:ii:e> 

atandarti  Oil   last    month    to   the   efforts    made 
by  Judge  Landis,  of  Chicago,  to 
obtain  evidence  as  to  the  actual   ownership 
■•  '    •faith  of  the  Standard  Oil  C«)nip;uiy  of 
a  before  fixing  the  amount  of  its  fine 
tor   violation    of   the    Interstate    Commerce 
law  in  the  matter  of  taking  railroad  rebates. 
It  will  be  remenilwred  that  the  compan\  hail 
been  convicteil  on   \4<t2  count*.     The  maxi- 
mum fine  under  the  ttatutm  i«  $2<},f>ix>  011 
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l"ri>m    I  111'    1,1  mil  r    ( ( 'Icvrhiiwl  i. 

each  count.  Ami  this  niaxiimim  penalty, 
amountinjj;  to  the  great  sum  of  $29,240,000, 
was  assessed  by  Jiiil^c  Landis,  on  August  .^, 
against  the  offending  company.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  fine, — comparable  only  with  in- 
demnities paid  by  nations  as  the  result  of 
wars, — has  powerfully  impressed  the  popular 
imagination.  It  was  understood  even  before 
the  sentence  was  pronounced  that  the  com- 
pany would  appeal.  A  writ  of  error  was 
grantetl  on  August  9  by  Judge  (irosscup. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  procedure 
some  time  must  elapse  before  steps  can  be 
taken  to  collect  this  unprecedented  fine,  even 
if  it  is  atlirnu'd  b\  the  higher  courts.  The 
defense  now  put  forth  by  the  Standard's 
officers    is    that   certain    facts    which    would 


have  shown  the  company's  innocence  were 
excluded  as  evidence  from  the  former  trial. 
.Meanwhile,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  \  orlc  has  been  indicted  by  the  federal 
grand  jury  at  Jamestown  for  receiving  re- 
bates from  railroads.  The  Government  has 
brought  suit  against  the  Powder  Trust  un- 
der the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act,  petitioning 
for  a  receivership,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tobac- 
co monopoly.  It  is  understood  that  proceed- 
ing>  will  also  be  begun  against  the  Har- 
\ester  Trust. 

Probing      "^^^^    recentK     appointed    Public- 
New  York's    Scrvicc      Commission      of      New 

Rapid  Transit  v      i      /  ■••^       i_  l      i  i 

I  ork  City  has  had  an  arduous 
summer  task  in  probing  the  management  of 
(ireater  New  fork's  rapid-transit  facilities. 
Soon  after  the  commission  was  organized, 
Chairman  Willcox  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  William  M.  Ivins  as  special  counsel 
to  investigate  the  Interborough-.Metropolitan 
and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid-Transit  systems. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Abel  PL.  Blackmar 
was  appointed  as  assistant  counsel  to  the 
commission.  Mr.  Ivins  has  been  able  to 
elicit  important  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
New  ^  ork's  transit  congestion,  and  the  com- 


Copvricht  bv  I'n  Irrwood  *  I'liHrnrood.  \.  \ 


MR 
I  ."Special    coiinsfl 


WlI.l.lAM     M.    IVINS. 

i>   the    I'ultMr-Sorvlcp   romnilssliiM 
of  .Npw   York  Cltv.  ( 
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.  ...  kKTARV    TAFT,    MRS.    TAPT  ,     AXI»    MASTER    CH.rRI.KS    1  \IT. 

<Mr.  and  Mm.  Tuft,  wffh  »h«*ir  ronniceNt  w.n.  will    iinll   from  8«'iitlU'  on  >!«'iil<'iiilMr   M.   kdImb  Urst  to 
Japan.  «h<nr«.  to  th-    '  !   rriumlnK  to    .Vmorlm  by  wnj' of  the  Tninti-SllMTlnn  roiilc,  Moscow. 

and   B-rlln.      Th"   Jr.'  .    i,\,r    thr,-.-    in.,ntl,^.i 


'  t'<J   aiui    i-><ti(-i| 

••  i-.-..cmcnt  of  |(K-a! 

'  -  which  ihouM  be  «»f  yrrat  value  to 

flu*  pi.i.Ii'c.      Mranw.'lc   what   Is  kinmn   a? 

the  •'  I  p  '-■••'■  ( ■                -  ■•  I       <  .  1  I  1      ,. 

inpi  to 

ar^d  comi'^nrrs  on  the  railroad*  of  New  York 

^'  '  '  ■••<l  «»un;rr«»fion«  of  prnpovil 


r*« 

II- 


fir^t  rlrcfion  tf>  flic  Philip- 
National   \  '  '      '    '  !  on 

lo,   was  I  fur 

thr  Mnail  •. '.-r  ( a^f  whrn  jiidcrd  arronfine  to 
Amrriran  stanilanlv    All  ir.odrrn  record*  for 


"  a|>atii>  "  at  eicvtions  were  broken  when  tlie 
Filipino  voters  were  iinaiile  to  muster  more 
than  lo  per  cent,  of  their  potential  strcnufb 
even  in  the  most  advanced  communities. 
I  rider  such  conditions  the  result  rit  the  bal- 
lot ini;  can  have  little  sii^nificatice.  The  vic- 
torious party,  the  Na<;ir)nalists,  had  been 
pledged  to  an  agitation  for  immediate  ind<-- 
pendence,  hut  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
anxthin;:  can  be  accomplished  to  th.it  en<l 
by  their  representafiven  in  the  Natitinal  As 
srmbly.  Secretary  Taft.  « ho  is  about  to 
start  on  a  journc)  around  the  world,  will 
he  prewnt  at  the  openinj;  M>««ion  «»f  the  As 
srmbly  in  (  Ktohrr.    If  it  viid  that  the  Nation- 
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alists  will  now  demand  a  readjvistment  of 
the  native  members  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, so  as  to  give  their  party  representa- 
tion. A  regrettable  incident  of  the  election 
was  the  choice  of  one  Gome/,  a  nf)torious 
criminal,  to  represent  the  city  of  Manila. 
Political  conditions  in  the  archipelago  seem 
to  demand  the  kind  of  investigation  that 
Secretary  Taft  will  be  able  to  give  them. 

j^^^         Secretary    Taft's   speech    at    Co- 
Notabie       lumbus,  Ohio,  on  the  evening  of 

Addresses.        \  ^     .„  ui        i    i 

August  19,  was  an  able  defense 
of  the  Administration's  attitude  toward  the 
railroads  and  the  great  industrial  corpora- 
tions. The  Secretary's  analysis  of  the  Rate 
law  of  I  gob  and  its  practical  workings  was 
the  clearest  and  most  convincing  exposition 
of  the  subject  that  has  been  made  in  any  pub- 
lic address.  President  Roosevelt,  speaking 
on  the  following  day  at  Provincetown, 
Mass.,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Pilgrim  monument,  made  clear  the  pur- 
pose and  motive  of  his  administration  in  tak- 
ing action  against  "  the  \\ealth  which  works 
iniquity."  "  We  are  acting,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "  in  the  interest  of  every  man  of  prop- 
erty who  acts  decently  and  fairly  bv  his  fel- 
lows; and  we  arc  strengthening  the  hands  of 
those  who  propose  fearlessly  to  defend  prop- 
erty' against  all  unjust  attacks.  No  individ- 
ual, no  corporation,  obeying  the  law,  has  any- 
thing to  fear  from  this  Administration." 

Ti    o     .,    *  Inasmuch  as  Wall  Street  seemed 

r/i?  President  1111  %   1      •     • 

and  the      (lisposcd  to  hold  the  Admmistra- 

Stoch  Market,      •  ..    ui        r  ^u 

tion  accountable  tor  the  recent 
depression  in  railroad  and  industrial  securi- 
ties there  was  special  interest  in  the  Presi- 
dent's utterances  at  Provincetown,  in  so  far 
as  they  had  a  bearing  on  The  current  business 
situation.  Mr.  Roosevelt  discussed  the  mat- 
ter   in    the   following   words: 

During  the  present  trniil)ie  with  the  stock 
ni.Tfket  I  have,  of  course,  received  countless  re- 
(|uests  and  suggestions,  |)nhlic  and  private,  that 
I  slionld  say  or  do  sometiiiiig  to  ease  tlic  situa- 
tion. There  is  a  world-wide  tinancia!  disturh- 
anre.  It  is  felt  in  the  bourses  of  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin, and  British  consols  arc  lower,  while  prices 
of  railway  securities  have  also  depreciated. 

On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  the  dis- 
turbance has  been  particularly  severe;  most  of 
it  I. believe  to  he  due  to  matters  not  particularly 
confined  to  the  I'nited  States  and  to  matters 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  governmental  ac- 
tion; hut  it  may  well  be  that  the  determination 
of  the  Government,  in  which,  gentlenu'iv,  it  will 
not  waver,  to  punish  certain  malefactors  of 
great  wealth,  has  been  responsihle  for  sometliing 
of  the  troubles,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  having 


caused  these  men  to  combine  to  bring  about  as 
much  financial  stress  as  they  possibly  can  in  or- 
der to  discredit  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  thereby  to  secure  a  reversal  of  that  policy, 
so  that  they  maj'  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own 
evil  doing. 

That  they  have  misled  many  good  people  into 
believing  that  there  should  be  such  reversal  of 
policy  is  possible.  If  so,  I  am  sorry,  but  it  will 
not  alter  my  attitude.  Once  for  all,  IqI  me  say 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  andfor  the  eight- 
een months  of  my  administration  that  remain, 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  policy  we  have 
steadily  pursued,  no  let  up  in  the  effort  to  secure 
the  honest  observance  of  the  law,  for  1  regard 
this  contest  as  one  to  determine  who  shall  rule 
this  Government, — the  people  through  their  gov- 
ernmental agents,  or  a  few  ruthless  and  deter- 
mined men  whose  wealth  makes  them  particu- 
larly formidable,  because  they  hide  behind  the 
hreastworks   of   corporate   organization.' 

1  wish  there  to  be  no  mistake 'On.  this  point. 
It  is  idle  to  ask  me  not  to  prosecute  criminals, 
rich  or  poor.  But  I  desire  no  less  emphatically 
to  have  it  understood  that  we  have  undertaken 
and  will  undertake  no  action  of  a  vindictive 
type,  and  above  all,  no  action  which  shall  in- 
flict great  or  umnerited  suffering  upon  the  imio- 
cenl  stockholders  and  upon  the  public  as  a 
whole.  Our  purpose  is  to  act  with  the  mini- 
mum of  harshness  compatible  \.  th  obtaining  our 
ends.  In  the  man  of  great  wealth  who  has 
earned  his  wealth  honestly  ^^  used  it  wisely 
we  recognize  a  good  citizen  xvorthy  of  all  praise 
and  respect.  ^      •. 

America      '^^^  article  OH  another  page  de- 
Producing     tails  the  probabilitv  that  in  south- 

Diamonds  7  ^  »     1  '    1  11 

western  Arkansas  there  has  been 
discovered  the  first  real  diamond-field  in 
America.  Nine  diamonds  out  of  ten  pur- 
chased in  this  countr}'  have  been  coming 
from  a  single  South-African  Company, — the 
De  Beers.  Last  month  this  company  ab- 
sorbed its  largest  competitor,  the  Premier 
Alines,  the  productiveness  of  which  had  re- 
cently increased  until  it  was  yielding  about 
one-half  as  much  diamonds  as  I)e  Beers 
Mines  themselves.  Besides  this,  the  De 
Beers.  Company  has.  contracted  to  handJe 
the  output'  of  the  chief  aiiiong  the  reinain- 
ing  indejierrdent  companies.  riie  South- 
African  diamond  fields  were  opened  only  in 
1867;  since  that  time  more  diamonds  have 
been  found  than  the  whole  world  produced 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
and  rn  spite  of  this  flood  of  precious  stones 
prices  have  increased  about  lOO  per  cent. 
Artificial  diamonds  have  been  constructed  by 
.Moissan,  of  Paris,  and  also  by  the  Knglish 
scientist,  Crookes.  but  are  mere  laboratory 
curiosities-;  tlie  melting  and  cr^'Stallizing  of 
pure  carbon  on  a  "  commercially  profitable  " 
.scale  ranains  the  secret  of  nature.  Great 
interest  will  center  around  this  Arkansas 
discover\-. 
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Our  Tariff  ^^  hen  CongTCss  meets  it  is  inti- 
Re:ations  with  mated  there  will  be  laid  before  it 
ermany.  ^^^  draft  of  a  new,  broad,  and 
comprehensive  treaty  having:  for  its  aim  fair 
tariff  rates  to  German  products  and  the  se- 
curing for  American  merchants  of  valuable 
trade  concessions  in  their  dealings  with  Ger- 
man business  men.  When  the  new  tariff 
went  into  effect  in  Germany  in  March.  igo6, 
the  Berlin  governm.ent  notified  the  L  nited 
States  that  it  would  from  now  on  accept  the 
American  interpretation  of  the  "  most  fa- 
vored nation"  clause,  which  m.eant  that  the 
minimum  rates  would  not  be  extended  to 
American  products  unless  our  Government 
entered  into  a  special  agreement  for  that 
purpose.  Anxious  not  to  disturb  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  nations 
ami  to  abstain  from  giving  cause  for  a 
tariff  war  and  desirous  to  furnish  strong 
proof  of  its  friendly  attitude  to  this  countr>'. 
the  German  (jovernn:ent  agreed  to  a  "'  pro- 
visorium,"  or  a  temporary-  arrangement  (un- 
til such  a  treaty  could  be  concluded ) .  where- 
by the  minimum  rates  of  the  new  German 
tariff  were  to  be  applied  to  imports  from  the 
United  States  until  July  i,  1907,  while  Ger- 
many was  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  minimum 
rates  c(incci\pi\  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 

^  ihe   interval   of  sixteen   months 

T-mporar;/  ua>  granted  with  the  distinct 
"''"'''**'"'"'•"  understanding  that  the  two  gov- 
ernments would  use  their  be*t  endeavors 
to  bring  about  an  equitable  and  compre- 
hensive adjustment  of  their  tariff  rela- 
tions. It  was  in  keeping  with  that  under- 
•^randing  that  Secretary  Root  sent  a  tariff 
■     to  Geriran)    !a>t    fall    to  confer 

..    ilar  b«jdy  of  (icrman  experts  on 

all  the  p«iints  of  difference.  As  it  was  im- 
ro  submit  the  treaty  tc»  Congress  be 
».»if  l>finnber.  t'n^j,  and  the  "  provis<»rium  " 
wa»  to  expire  on  Jidy  I,  a  tcmporar>'  agree- 
ment was  arranged  on  the  basis  of  «uch  con- 
''        '-nt   had   the  authority 

.;sc  to  Congress,     This 

,«nirntl\    ratified  b>-  the  two 
gmernn^ents,    went    into  effect   July    i    '     ' 
While   it    has  been   i"    '     '•  '      ■'      for    i,. 
term  of  one  >rar,  it  tai.  dly  con 

tinned  in  force  beyond  that  period  until  nn 
fire  of  an  intention  to  terminate  it. 


*#f  Oa.n      '*>  *^*^  term*  of  thi«  agreement 

•/ f*»        ftr  United    State      srcured    the 

Arr,., f    ,  ,..^     ,^    ,,,^   (Jcrman 

tariff  on  a 


excepted  constituting  but  3.3  per  cent,  of  our 
total  exports  to  Germany.  In  return  we 
grant  to  Germany  the  reduced  rates  author- 
ized under  section  3  of  the  Dingley  tariff, 
including  sparkling  wines  and  also  certain 
ir.odiHcations  of  our  customs  regulations,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  as  follows: 

(i)  In  the  case  of  articles  subject  to  ad  va- 
lorem rates  of  duty,  export  price  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  basis  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  articles 
imported  into  this  country  from  Germanj-,  when- 
ever such  articles  are  not  sold  in  "  usual  whole- 
sale quantities  '  m  Germany,  being  manufactured 
exclusively  for  export.  (2)  Special  Treasury 
agents  sent  to  Germany  to  investigate  values  and 
prices  are  to  be  accredited  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels 
just  as  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  are. 
This  will  give  them  a  standing  in  Germany 
such  as  they  have  hitherto  lacked  and 
make  their  work  more  effective.  (3)  Cer- 
tificates of  the  German  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce are  to  be  taken  as  competent  evi- 
dence by  American  appraisers  in  estimating  the 
value  of  imported  merchandise.  To'  the  extent 
that  such  certificates  will  help  our  appraisers  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  tiicy  will  be  of  as 
mncli  value  to  this  country  as  to  Germany. 
Siiniild  some  of  them  prove  misleading  or  in- 
accurate,— which  is  exceedingly  improbable  in 
view  of  the  official  character  tf  those  bodies, — 
they  are  subject  to  rejection  as  much  as  any 
other  evidence,  the  Board  of  .\ppraisers  still  re- 
maining the  sole  judge  of  the  value  of  imported 
mcrcliandisf  so  far  as  the  levying  of  import  du- 
ties is  Concerned. 

Summing  up  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
\\p  secured  from  (iermany  reductions  of  duty 
u  liich  on  the  basis  of  the  trade  statistics  for 
190s  amount  to  about  $7,cxxi,ooo  and  are 
probably  greater  now  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
saving  of  duties  to  Germany  will  amount  to 
about  >2(j<^,(XX),  'llie  average  rate  of  duty 
on  all  imports  \mder  the  American  tariff  is 
about  2S  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  duti- 
able impcjrts  alone  about  45  per  cent.  Tlu' 
average  rate  of  dut\-  under  the  new  (lern^an 
conventional  tariff  is  less  than  S  per  cent. 
'1  he  additional  concessions  granted  by  us  in 
the  form  of  mod ihiat ions  of  the  customs 
regulations  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars 
and  cents;  but.  while  they  will  umloubtedlv 
prove  beneHcial  to  (terman  trade,  they  will 
prove  no  less  benrficial  to  r)ur  own  interests. 


Our 


()ur  tariff  t-'   ••  ns  with   France 
RrinfioHt with  are  less  ion  ,  I,     I'i'der  tie 

'^°""''       conunercial    agreement    of    lH«)S, 
now  inf«»rte,  Kr:o  -  s  the  I  enclit  of  tl  e 

reduced  rates  on  1  .i  i»f  the  Uinglcy 

law,  except  that  on  champagnes,  while  in  re- 


turn we  rnjov  t 


u  a  lirr.Ited 


,,  f«,  the  arfici 


e» 


numlier    of    ai: r..    .  .loued     meats, 

fre»h  and   dried   fruit*,  log*,  utavrs,  pavins 
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blocks,  hops,  pork  and  lard.  In  addition 
to  that  the  PVench,  without  any  obliga- 
tion on  their  part,  have  been  admittinfi  under 
the  mininiuin  rates  of  duty  our  kerosene, 
cottonseed  oil,  and  Porto  Rican  coffee.  The 
French  are  naturally  anxious  to  secure  the 
reduced  rates  of  duty  on  champagne  which 
have  just  been  granted  to  Germany,  as  well 
a>  the  benefit  of  the  customs  modifications. 
These  concessions  can  be  extended  to  France 
under  the  same  authority  as  they  were  given 
to  Germany  in  return  for  the  extension  of 
the  minimum  duties  of  France  to  additional 
American  products.  Fhe  matter  constitutes 
at  present  the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  in  the  near  future. 

-,    n-  /  It  would  seem  to  be  an  odd  co- 

The  Diplomacy    ... 

of  Senor  inculencc  that  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  three  eminent  South- 
American  delegates  to  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence.— Dr.  Luis  Drago,  of  Argentina:  Dr. 
Harbosa,  of  Brazil,  and  Serior  Triana,  of 
Colombia, — were  impressing  the  distin- 
guished represent;iti\es  of  the  world  l)y  their 
eloquence  and  their  statesmanship,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  should  have  declined 
to  abide  bv  a  decision  rf  the  arbitration  court 


A    IIKIIISII    ah:  XV    (IK   TICK    Hi;i.i;i>  \  KNKZCKI.AN 
I'lFll'.RENf  r. 

JlKi.iiii  M  •    "  I'lfiisc.    sir,    .vo\ir    numki'v    lias    laki'ti 

Ul.V    liilK," 

I'.MI.K.   Sam:   "Tliiil    so?      .\lnt    lie  iiitc'-" 
From  Punch   (London). 


at  The  Hague,  to  which  she  promised  faith- 
fully to  submit  b\  her  adhesion  to  the  claims 
treaty  of  February,  190.^  Belgium's  claim 
against  \'enezuela  for  injury  to  property  in- 
flicted during  one  of  the  recent  revolution- 
ary movements  was  submitted  to  arbitration 
and  a  decision  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Euro- 
pean nation.  The  government  at  Caracas, 
however,  declined  to  abide  by  the  decision. 
A  later  report,  happily,  intimates  that  the 
amount  adjudged  tlie  Belgian  creditors  ($2,- 
000,000)    will  finally  be  paid. 

He  Imposes  a  T  '^  '^  ^  ,  remarkable  statesman, 
$5,000,000  Senor  Castro,  besides  refusing 
to  arbitrate  the  claims  of  five 
American  citizens  for  damages  inflicted  dur- 
ing revolutionary  outbreaks,  has  also  just 
brought  about  a  successful  outcome  of  his 
litigation  against  the  New  York  5c  Bermu- 
dez  Asphalt  Company.  The  X'enezuela 
Court  of  I'irst  Instance  at  Caracas,  on 
August  12,  found  the  company  guilty  of  hav- 
ing extended  assistance  to  the  Matos  revo- 
lution, which  was  directed  unsuccessfully 
against  President  Castro  some  years  ago.  and 
condemned  the  company  to  pa\  a  fine  of  $5,- 
(xxi.ooo  to  the  X'enezuela  Government. — a 
sum  which  coincides  exactly  with  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  putting  down  the  rebellion. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Her- 
bert W.  Bowen  was  American  Minister  to 
Caracas  our  State  Department  sent  what 
was  at  that  time  regarded  as  an  ultimatum 
to  \'enezuela  in  regard  to  the  asphalt  matter. 
The  return  of  Mr.  Bowen  to  the  United 
States,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  investiga- 
tions, and  since  then  the  matter  has  dragged 
along  in  the  \'enezuelan  courts  until  the  im- 
position of  the  $5,000,000  fine.  The  pre- 
sumption, of  course,  must  be  that  the  \'en- 
(vuelan  high  court  has  acted  with  judicial 
propriety  and  equity  in  the  matter.  The  of- 
fense is  a  grave  one.  Americans  who  have 
■studied  the  matter,  however,  will  entertain 
more  than  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  contribution  to  the  Matos  faction  was 
not  given  under  compulsion,  the  Venezuela 
Go\ernment  being  unable  to  protect  foreign 
concerns  against  s\ich  an  outrage. 


...       .  ,      A     number    of     bv-elections     in 

Problems  Be  fore   , ,        ,         ,     ,  "        ,  ,       , 

the  British  Kngland  have  recently  resulteil 
mis  r,.  -^  setbacks  for  the  present  Lib- 
eral nunistry.  Most  significant  among  these 
was  the  triumphal  campaign  of  Mr.  \'ictor 
(irayson  from  the  Colne  \'alley  division  of 
■^'orkshire.      Mr.   Gravson    is   the  first   out- 
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and-out  Socialist  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. He  calls  himself  "  the  member  of 
the  disinherited  of  earth,  the  aged  poor,  the 
sweated  worker,  and  the  starving  child.  " 
He  will  oppose  a  great  many  features  of  the 
Liberal  policy,  and  has  already  spoken 
against  the  S2 50.000  parliamentar}-  grant  to 
Lord  Cromer  for  his  services  in  Eg>pt. 
Among  the  items  on  his  program  of  reform 
are:  (i)  "The  right  to  work,"  (2)  old-age 
pensions,  (3)  votes  for  women,  (4)  national- 
ization of  the  land,  (5)  free  trade.  (6)  free 
maintenance  of  school  children,  (7)  the  abo- 
lition of  the  House  of  Lords,  (8)  an  income 
tax,  and  (9)  public  ownership  of  the  liquor 
business.  The  ineffectiveness  of  the  Liberal 
ministry-  in  bringing  about  the  passage  of 
much-needed  and  much-promised  reforms,  in- 
cluding the  Education  bill,  curtailing  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  relief  for 
evicted  Irish  tenants,  has  estranged  not  only 
the  electorate  but  a  number  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. The  Earl  of  Sefton.  Master  of  the 
Horse.  appKjinted  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerrran.  has  resigned,  because  he  is  "  not 
in  accord  with  the  extreme  measures  of  the 
government." 


Britain 

at 

The  Hague. 


Some  observers  of  English  dr>- 
mestic  and  international  politics 
believe  that  they  sec  in  the  hesi- 
tanc>-  of  the  British  delegates  at  the  Hague 
Conference  over  questions  of  armament  a 
reflection  of  the  general  indecision  of  the 
Liberal  government.  In  order  to  carry 
through  the  social  reforms  to  which  they  are 
pledged  the  Liberals  must  have  money,  and 
they  cannrjt  seriously  reduce  their  military 
and  naval  'expenditure. — by  far  the  largest 
item  in  the  ex'pense  budget  of  John  Bull. — 
without  forfeiting,  somewhat,  (^reat  Brit- 
ain's rank  as  a  war  power.  Such  a  pol- 
io, howfvrr,  they  are  not  led  to  believe 
the  British  Empire  in  general  could  afford 
to  indorse.  The  recent  seri<»us  strike  of 
d'jckers  and  carters  in  Belfast,  in  which  the 
discontented  workers  were  afterward   joined 

by  the  "  R.  L  C.."— Royal   Iri^H  '     ' 

larj-. — resulted  in  a  great  deal  r»f 
of  property  in  the  north  of  Ireland  metropfjli^ 
ind  fhr  dispart  h  of  more  than  -jctcto  regular 
troops  to  that  city. 

j^^         There   \%   a    prculiar    interest    to 

ienmtlnoelan    Amrricans     In     fVV'i     of     f^' 
^rohlfmt.  ,  111 

»iT      new%      x\  liK  \\      It.r.  '• 

rotrc  to  ut  from  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
King    <^)srar,   of    SHrdrn,    has    apfviinted    a 


commission  to  gather  statistical  and  other 
data  on  Swedish  immigration  to  this  country. 
The  number  of  Swedes  leaving  their  father- 
land for  homes  in  our  great  American  and 
Canadian  West  has  been  increasing  phenom- 
enally during  the  past  two  decades.  King 
Oscar  is  anxious  to  learn  what  is  the  draw- 
ing power  and,  if  possible,  how  the  sons  of 
old  Sweden  may  be  induced  to  remain  at 
home.  More  Swedes  than  Norwegians  come 
to  the  United  States,  possibly  because  demo- 
cratic conditions  in  this  country  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  aristocratic  surroundings  in 
their  own,  even  more  different  than  those  in 
liemocratic  Norway.  I  he  other  fact  of  par- 
ticular interest  was  the  journey  to  Iceland  by 
King  Frederick,  of  Denmark,  and  his  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  formulate  a 
more  progressive  liberal  policy  toward  that 
ancient  Danish  possession.  1  he  Icelanders, 
n:an\  of  whom  have  recently  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  a  people 
of  ancient  culture  and  strong  intellectual  at- 
tainments, and  a  vigorous  movement  for  ab- 
solute independence,  if  not  separation,  has 
gained  much  headway  among  them  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  King  Fred- 
crick  announces  that,  while  he  will  not  con- 
sider such  a  thing  as  separation,  he  recog- 
■ '.es  the  '■  cxtraorilinary  claims  of  the  Ice- 
landic people  t(j  govern  themselves  "  anil 
pledges  his  royal  word  that  he  will  honor 
tl  i-;  in  future  legislation  to  a  nuich  greater 
extent  than  ever  before. 

„     r  More  than  one  event  of  intense 

Can  trainee  r  i  i       ' 

and  Oermanii   interest       to       I  renchmen       ha; 

Make   Up?'  I     J      .1         •  .•  I        •. 

marked  the  mternational  situa- 
tion during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  repub- 
lic's problem  in  Morocco,  with  its  solution 
involving  not  onl\  a  great  expenditure  of 
nnjne\  and  life,  but  possiiily  a  radical  read- 
justment of  France's  relations  to  other  I'.uro- 
pean  powers,  has  been  the  topic  of  greatest 
moment.  Just  how  the  (leriuan  Kaiser 
would  regard  the  spectacle  of  French  war- 
ships and  soldiers  beginning  w  hat  is  virniall. 
the  concpiest  of  .Morocco, — that  was  the  sub 
ject  of  greatest  concern  to  the  Paris  govern- 
ment. As  we  have  pointed  out  in  another 
paragraph,  (M'rmatn's  actjuiescence  in  the 
French  movements  in  North  Africa  was  ;i-i 
evidently  imqualifie*!  .'W  it  was  unexpected. 
A  kckmI  deal  of  talk  abiiut  a  coming  Franco- 
'  i  -  ;  an  undrrst.ujdlng  has  a|>peared  in  the 
I  h   and    vinie   ot    tlie   (lerman    journals. 

Although  there  would  i»eem  to  be  little  hope 
of  an  understanding  under  the  present  con- 
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nOn  of  the  army  strenjith  in  France  indicates 
tie  confidence  of  the  Paris  jiovernment  that 
( icrmany  wouhl  not  take  advantage  of  the 
situation.  This  reduction  in  the  strength 
of  the  peace  footing  of  the  army  was  not  ef- 
tecteil  without  considerahle  opposition,  and 
one  of  its  results  was  the  resignation  of  Gen- 
eral Hagron,  who  was  president  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  War.  Three  other  distin- 
guished generals  followed  his  example.  The 
Militarist  party  claim  that  this  reduction  is 
due  to  Socialist  agitation.  The  recent  So- 
cialist Congress  at  Nancy,  however  (August 
14),  while  condemning  war,  reaffirmed  its 
declaration  of  last  year  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  French  Socialists  to  defend  the  country  if 
it  is  attacked.  Whether  or  not  Premier  Clc- 
nienceau  has  substantial  assurances  that  Ger- 


r.ENERAI.     HAOKO.X     AND    (iENEKAI.    LACROIX,    OUTCO- 

INC    AND    INCO.MINC;   COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF 

OF   THE    FRENCH    ARMY. 

ditions,  particularl\'  while  the  memory  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  still  rankles  in  the  French 
breast,  there  are  indications  that  both  gov- 
ernments, at  least,  would  welcome  the  pass- 
ing of  the  day  of  enmity. 


A  Smaller 
French 
Army. 


There  is  more  than  one  indica- 
tion of  the  desire  of  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser  to  conciliate  France. 
Early  in  August,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
war  of  1870,  a  French  musical  society',  with 
the  approval  of  the  (n'rman  (lovernment. 
paraded  flying  ttic  tricolor  during  the  musical 
fetes  in  Alsace.  On  the  other  side,  it  has  been 
contended  that  the   recent  temporary  reduc- 


-^^Si 


Tin;  LOST  I'lmviNrKs  m.wws   an  oustai'i  k. 

(;f;rmany    (to    Kriinrol  :    "  M.v    <1i'nr    Miirliinno.    1 

sliniilil    Ic.vc   to   ninkc    up   with    yon.      Itiit    .von    must 

(like   wir   thopp    l>l:iik    poBRlos    (mnrkod    •  Alsncn  I,or 

rnino  '  1  or  yoti  cnnnot  possibly  spp  mc  ns  I  nm." 

I'roni  KliKlilninhitHch  (Hcrlln). 


By  permission  of  Charles  W.  Furlong.  , 

-AMIEI.    Cl'MMERE,     AMERICAN     MINISTER    TO     MO- 
ROCCO. 

(From   n   pliotour.iph    taken   on   tho  rustoms  quiil   at 
T:uiKler.  > 

man\  contemp'ates  no  unfriendly  act,  it  re- 
mains true  that  more  than  U)e).(xx)  French- 
men have  now  returned  to  their  homes  and 
occupations  to  add  to  the  industrial  wealth, 
it  nor  to  the  glory,  of  France. 


France's 

Task  in 

Morocco. 


Will  France,  in  order  to  insure 
safety  for  F\iropean  life  and 
property  in  those  cities  of  M"- 
locco  which  the  Algeciras  Conference  ai:- 
thori/ed  her  to  police,  be  forced  to  conqiur 
the  entire  country?     Such  would  appear  to 
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be  the  final  outcome  of 
the  campaign  inaugurated 
on  August  6  by  the  bom- 
bardment and  practical 
destruction  of  the  town 
of  Casablanca  by  French 
warships.  The  condition 
of  affairs  in  Morocco 
has  long  been  intolerable 
from  any  civilized  view- 
point. After  the  long- 
drawn-out  deliberations 
of  the  Algeciras  Confer- 
ence (Januan,-  i6  to 
March  31,  1906),  France 
and  Spain  were  given  a 
"  mandate  "  or  authority 
from  combined  Europe  to 
keep  order  in  certain 
Moorish  cities.  Late  in 
July  the  bandit  chief 
Raisuli, — who,  it  will  be 

remembered,  some  years  ago  captured  and  French  cruiser  was  ordered  to  Casablanca, 
held  for  ransom  the  American  citizen  Per-  All  the  foreign  residents  of  the  region  had 
dicaris, — made  a  brilliant  stroke  by  raid-  taken  refuge  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
'ing  the  outskirts  of  Tangier  and  cap-  British  consulates,  which,  when  the  French 
turing  Sir  Harr>'  MacLean,  the  British  warship  arrived,  were  surrounded  by  hostile 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Moorish  army.  Arab  tribesmen. 
The  Kaid,  Raisuli  announces,  is  to  ])e 
held  as  a  hostage  until  his  demands  have 
been  granted  by  the  Sultan.  Soon  after  this 
international  kidnapping  episode  eight  Euro- 
peans were  murdered  in  the  city  of  Casa-  called  upon  the  French  for  assistance,  a  num- 
blanca,  which  is  a  small,  verj-  old. town  on  ber  of  marines  were  landed  from  the  cruiser. 
the   Atlantic   s^jme    200   miles   s^juthwest   of    Upon    disembarking,   earl\    on    the   morning 


•c«««r  ft  ;o..  K.T. 


.MUK«)C(U    A.\l»    THK    KKEXCH     hlKI.D    OK    Ol^EKA  TION  S, 


Bon,bar<,n,ent    ^'^^     ^O^^l  Moorish     official     hav- 

of  mg 

Casaolanca.  ,                       i         i         ■ 

maintam  order,      and       havmg 


admitted     his     inability     to 


Taneier. 


Fearing 


general    massacre,    a  of    Auirust    4, 
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I  iivaf"  "' ''•'•I' '"■<i"-  III- i<>fiB  plli-d  iifi  nn  \\w    Milk   <1f   llnrra,   oiilal(l<- 
Tanftrr.    fiirh  '|iianliliM  arr  bnnjKhl  In  Iwirr  m  w<^k  from  th<>  rniinlry.  1 


these  were  imnifiliatcly  at- 
tacked by  Moorish  troops, 
who  opened  fire  at  close 
range.  A  sanguinar>'  bat- 
tle followed  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  European 
soldiery,  the  French  cmiser 
opening  fire  and  shelling 
t  h  e  Moorish  batteries. 
Scenes  of  great  disorder 
and  violence  followed  upon 
the  firing,  a  raging  mob  of 
Moors  attacking  and  pil- 
laging the  entire  cif)'.  The 
Jews  particularly  were 
massacred  b  y  hundreds. 
Another  French  warship 
VKin  appeared  upon  the 
s<enr,  accoinpanirii  by  a 
Spanish  «  ruis<'r,  and  troops 
wrrc  landed  to  the  luiinber 
of  4(xx).     l  irne ral    Prudr, 
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DID   THEY    REALLY    DISCUSS    PEACF.   AT  THE    HAODE^ OR   WAR? 

The  Peace  Angel  :  "  Bless  you,  my  dear  children  !  " 
Mars  :  "  Swear  fidelity  to  her  I     Swear  it  on  my  sword  \  " 
Chorus  of  the  I'owers  :  "  Amen,  Father  Mars  !  " 

From  the  .inistcrdammcr   (Amsterdam). 


tlie  French  commamicr,  was  chosen  to 
head  the  allied  troops,  Spanish  and 
•  French,  and  reinforcements  were  hurried 
from  France,  until  hy  August  20  a  state 
of  almost  actual  war  existed  in  Morocco. 
The  Moors  are  a  people  brave  to  fanati- 
cism, and  France's  task  in  suhduinji  them 
is  lilvcly  to  be  a  tax  upon  even  her  great 
resources.  The  rest  of  Europe,  including 
Germany,  appears  to  regard  the  republic's 
action  as  not  only  proper  but  inevitable.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  officially  inspired  German 
journals  &re  now  telling  their  readers  that 
the  fate  of  Morocco  is  practically  sealed,  that 
the  country  must  inevitably  become  a  French 
protectorate,  and  that  the  Algcciras  Confer- 
ence was  really  unnecessary.  The  foreign 
office  at  Paris,  for  its  part,  has  officially  an- 
nounced that  "  on  no  account  will  the 
French  Government  follow  a  policy  of  con- 
quest or  embark  upon  an  expedition  into  the 
interior  of  .Morocco,  which  would  be  con- 
trar>-  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation, — 
unless  events  should  force  our  hand."  If 
the  fanatical  chiefs  should  succeed  In  forcing 
a  "  jcbad,"  or  luJy  war,  France  might  find 
her  task  well  nigh  beyond  her  powers. 


Results 
at 


It  cannot  fail  to  be  very  gratify- 
ing to  American  citizens  to  real- 
"'''*■  ize  that,  just  as  in  1899,  the 
American  delegation  saved  the  first  Hague 
Conference  from  a  virtual  failure,  so  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  at  the 
second  conference,  in  the  present  year,  have 
been  the  chief  instruments  in  preventing  that 
august  international  gathering  from  adjourn- 
ing without  the  achievement  of  any  sub- 
stantial results.  Disregarding  the  purely 
academic  discussions  during  the  conference,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  real  work  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes, — the  one  largely 
composed  of  technical  propositions  aiming  to 
render  the  conduct  of  war  more  humane,  and 
the  other  of  political  propositions,  involving 
the  principle  of  preventing  wars  between  na- 
tions. The  proposition  of  the  United  States 
forbidding  the  bombardment  of  undefended 
towns  and  villages  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved in  Commission,  as  was  also  the  pro- 
posal to  add  to  the  rules  of  sea  warfare  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  The 
proposition  for  the  prohibition  of  submarine 
mines  was  blocked  by  Cireat  Britain  and 
(lermany.     On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
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proposal  for  the  abolition  of  contraband  of 
war,  although  it  received  a  majority  of  votes 
in  the  conference,  is  to  be  considered  buried, 
since  all  the  great  naval  powers,  including 
the  United  States,  except  Great  Britain  her- 
self, are  against  it.  The  . American  proposal 
concerning  the  collection  of  contract  debts, — 
the  much-discussed  Drago  Doctrine, — was 
unanimously  approved.  The  American  pro- 
posal, brought  forward  by  Mr.  Choate.  for 
making  the  arbitration  court  more  permanent 
and  compact,  was  also  approved.  It  now 
seems  probable  that  during  the  last  davs  of 
the  conference  (it  is  believed  that  the  ses- 
sions will  close  by  the  middle  of  the  present 
m.onth),  a  permanent  arbitration  and  prizc- 
of-war  court  will  be  elaborated  and  made 
a  permanent  institution. 

fio  Agreerrent  ^^'^  agreement  was  readied  on 
as  to  Armament  the  subject  of  limitation  of  arma- 
ment.  1  he  conference  would  go 
no  further  than  to  declare  its  opinion  that 
limitation  was  desirable.  The  British  reso- 
lution on  this  subject,  which  was  passed 
unanimously,  is  as  follows: 

This  conference  confirms  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  conference  of  1899  regarding  the  limitation 
of  military-  burden'?,  and  a>  military  burdens  have 
been  considerably  augmented  in  almost  all  conn- 
tries  since  1899.  it  declares  il  is  highly  desirable 


THE    (.Kk.M.AN     KAI^hK, 
VACHT,    THE    ' 


AliLt     .-"EAMAN, 
HOHENZOLI.ERN. 


ON     HIS 


(,\rr«.  Ih.-    <•»  liilnh 

p*arc  rrinfrr>^'-<-  wi*   fh-  (■••wiililllijr  of  •  Japanc**- 
Ato^fVan  war  t 


!o  see  the  governments  earnestly  resume  the 
-tiidy  of  this  f|iKstion. 

M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  one  of  the  French  di-l- 
cgates,  and  generally  regarded  as  the  ablest 
ilijiiomatic  and  legal  representative  at  the 
present  conference,  has  more  than  once  an- 

lounccd  that  "  the  purpose  of  the  Hague 
I'cace  Conference  of  1907  is  not  the  pacific 

irgani/ation  of  war.  but  tlu-  judicial  organi- 
zation of  peace."  The  month  of  August  was 
noteworthy,  also,  for  several  other  interna- 
tional conferences  at  which  the  idea  of  luii- 

ersal  peace  was  prominent,  notalil\  the  Zion- 

^t  Congress,  held  at  The  Hague,  ;nid  the 
International  Sjjcialist  Congress,  which  bc- 
(if'L'an  its  sessions  on  August  iH  at  Stuttgart. 
As  might  have  been  rvpecfed,  the  IVace  Con- 
f'Tcncc  has  shown  many  possibilities  as  a  thca- 
•T  ff)r  infrrnafif)nal  intrigue.  One  of  the 
most  significant  and,  to  Americans,  interest 

(ig  developments  along  this  line  has  been  the 
very  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  (Jermanv, 
throuich  lirr  drirgatrs  at  The  Hague,  t«»  <»e- 
«urr  the  g«M»d  will  of  the  I'in'led  Stales  of 
.America  and  of  the  Krrmh   Republic.  • 
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IS   THE    WOni,n    IN   AWK   OF  THK  GERMAN    KAISER? — A   JAPANESE     VIEW. 

(Toklo  Puck  attempts  to  express  the  feelings  of  Russia,  Japan,  and  tlio  I'niti-d  States  wblle  the  Qz&t  and 

the    Kaiser   were   "  visiting."     Read    tlie    Inscriptions.) 


,    .  A     cordial     understanding    with 

Is  Germany  .  .       '^  . 

Really        f  rancc,  even  to  the  point  ot  com- 

Isolated  ?         i    ^       r  ,.1     l  ill  _„- 

plete  rorjic'ttvilness  of  old  scores, 
and  an  a<irccnu'nt  amounting  to  a  vvorkinii 
alliance  with  tlic  United  States, — these,  in 
the  opinion  of  more  than  one  student  of  con- 
temporary I'.uropean  politics,  are  the  consum- 
mations which  the  German  Kaiser  has  set 
hefore  his  eyes  to  compensate  his  empire  for 
the  practical  isolation  in  which  it  has  heen 
placed  hy  tiie  chain  of  alliances,  ententes,  and 
understandiniis,  effected  hy  his  Hritannic 
Maiest\,  Kini:  Fdward  \'II.,  during  his 
continental  tours  of  the  past  two  years.  In 
.uldition  to  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  there 
now  exist  in  I'urope  cordial  understandiniis 
hetween  Knjjland,  France,  and  Spain,  to 
which  Italy  is  prohahly  a  party,  regardinc 
the  future  of  the  Mediterranean  and  North 
Africa,  and  hetween  llnizland  and  Russia, 
w  ith  japan  in  full  aizreement,  as  to  the  Hal- 
tic,  the  Halk.ins.  and  the  Far  Fast.  Official 
advices,  moreover,  inforni  tis  that  a  new 
Austro-Italian  treaty  has  actually  heen  neco- 
tiated,  accordinj;  to  the  main  terms  of  which 


Italy  agrees  to  hold  the  Adriatic  against  a 
pan-German  invasion. 

■•A  Chain  of   ^^   '"'^^    ^^'   '^^  some   timid    Rus- 
Ententes     sian    Lihcrals    have    feared,    that 

Cordiales.''     ..1       •    ^         •  i   ^i       r^  1 

the  interview  ot  the  (merman  and 
Russian  Fmperors  at  Sw  inemiinde,  on  August 
},,  will  result  in  deepened  reaction  in  Russia. 
It  is  more  prohahle.  however,  that  (jermany's 
relations  to  Russia's  ally,  France,  as  to  her 
prohlem  in  Morocco,  and  how  Germany  is 
to  he  affected  hy  the  recently  concluded  An- 
glo-Russian agreement,  were  the  chief 
topics  of  discussion.  King  Edward's  sub- 
sequent journey  to  Ischl,  where  he  met  the 
aged  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria 
( it  was  during  the  latters  sevent>-seventh 
hirthday  celebrations),  was  the  occasion,  we 
are  told  in  the  dispatches,  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  ties  of  friendship  between  (^reat 
Britain  and  Austria  and  for  a  clear  under- 
standing upon  the  Macedonian  question,  and 
perhaps  for  an  expression  of  views  on  the 
part  of  the  aged  Austrian  Kaiser  as  to  the 
fate   of  his  own   polyglot   empire  when   he 
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shall  have  passed  awaw  King  Edward  later 
met  the  German  Kaiser  at  Wilhelmshohc 
(on  August  14).  and  the  cordial  relations 
of  the  two  monarchs  were  emphasized. 
Whether  or  not.  as  some  clever  newspaper 
correspondents  would  have  us  believe,  the 
British  King  succeeded  on  that  occasion  in 
convincing  his  royal  nephew  that  none  of  his 
royal  conferences  had  for  its  object  the  isola- 
tion of  Germany,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
isolation  is.  recognized  in  Berlin.  It  is  also 
true,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  agreements  enumerated  above  has  been 
the  signal  for,  if  not  the  occasion  of.  Ger- 
man friendly  advances  toward  France  and 
the  United  States. 

Korea       Two   highly   significant   develop- 
a  Japanese    mcnts   In   the   international    rela- 

Pruvince.         ■  /      ^i_         t  f         • 

tions  of  the  Japanese  hmpire 
marked  the  months  of  Jul}  and  August. 
During  the  fortnight  following  the  abdrca 
tion  of  the  Korean  Emperor,  'V'i-Hyeung, 
and  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  well- 
meaning  but  incompetent  Prince  Yi-Syek, 
the  status  of  the  unfortunate  Hermit  King- 
dom as  a  Japanese  protectorate  was  fixed  be- 
fore the  world.  A  number  of  riots  followed 
the    abdication   of   Yi-Hyeung   on   July    i<). 


There  were  also  several* international  "  mis- 
sions "  to  interest  the  world  in  the  fate  of 
Korea.  That  country,  however,  since  the 
signing  of  the  convention  on  July  25,  though 
nominally  an  independent  state,  has  become, 
in  reality,  a  Japanese  province.  Korea  is 
now  full  of  Japanese  soldiers,  and  outward 
order  at  least  has  been  restored.  The  con- 
vention, drawn  up  by  Japan  and  agreed  to 
by  the  present  ruler,  practically  reduces  tho 
peninsula  to  the  position  of  a  Japanes? 
t^g>Pt.  with  Marquis  Ito  as  its  Lord 
Cromer.  The  clauses  of  this  convention  are 
as  follows: 

( I )  The  administration  of  Korea  is  placed 
under  the  secure  guidance  of  the  Japanese  Resi- 
dent-General;  (2)  The  enactment  of  all  laws 
and  ordinances  and  the  transaction  of  important 
State  affairs  shall  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Resident-General;  (3)  The  a])poiiUment  of  all 
high  responsible  officials  shall  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Resident-General :  (4)  Only  per- 
sons recommended  by  the  Resident-General  shall 
be  eligible  to  office  in  the  Korean  Government : 
(5)  -A  distinct  line  of  demarcation  is  to  be  drawn 
between  administrative  and  judicial  affairs;  (6) 
Foreigners  are  to  be  employed  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Resident-General;  (7)  The  first 
clause  of  the  convention  of  August  22,  1904.  pro- 
viding for  the  employment  of  a  financial  ad- 
viser,  is   annulled. 


A  ni  T<  i(  vrr-^'  <>r  nir  trsnivfi  nr  the  amrbicam  rLSrr  To  Tdi    i-«cirie 
Ukcle  Ham    ifo   the    Mlkn'lo)  Mr   g'^wl    frlmd.  Mikado:     '  Crom    bfuvcnn  '      TIht«>    In    iruniiuwilcr 

■y    vlilp*   •»»    h^l    nn    Ih*   tr\-ni\\U^t    of    mlMlona.      In   that   lolMirro:" 

'•   -        nitm,  1*1  ii«  •—   t-     •'"  |ill»*  of  !»<••<•••  logi-lhrr."  t'^ilJ.  H»M      "  <»r«»«l   M.-oll  '      Wlm  mniUl  liiivc  If 

tiif'     "  Ht  K'  "'.  nolhlriK  wonl't  ploaw>     lUrpd  |l  '     Thnl   lolmrro  waa  proliNlily  Krnwii  In  Mn 

(.►^  lunrr."  nlla." 

I'ri.ni  llir    t  tntttrtltimmrr  (  Amalcrdaoi ) 
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A  Gradual  ^  ''^'  absorption  of  Korea  In 
Absorption  Japan  has  been  a  more  gradual 
y  apan.  pj-Q^ess  than  may  be  generally 
understood.  For  centuries  China  and  the 
Island  Empire  have  struggled  over  the  Her- 
mit Kingdom.  At  the  close  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War,  Korea,  while  nominally  in- 
dependent, became  really  subservient  to 
Japan,  and  it  was  the  growth  of  Russia's  in- 
fluence in  Seoul  that  eventually  forced  Japan 
to  fight  the  northern  empire.  By  the  treaty 
of  February  3,  1904,  Japan  bound  herself 
to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Korean  Em- 
peror and  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  country.  A  subsequent 
treaty  (signed  August  22  of  the  same  year) 
gave  her  the  right  to  take  charge  of  Korean 
finance  and  diplomatic  affairs.  The  next 
year  (November  17,  1905)  a  third  treaty, 
negotiated  against  the  protests  of  the  Em- 
peror who  has  just  abdicated,  placed  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  all  Korean  foreign  af- 
fairs in  the  hands  of  Japan.  The  mission  of 
the  Korean  delegates  to  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference  gave  the  Japanese  authorities 
their  pretext  for  declaring  that  this  agree- 
ment had  been  violated  and  for  instigating 
the    demand     for    "V'i-Hyeung's    abdication. 


The 


Eventually  Korea  will  be  thor- 
ja'panesp  oughly  absorbed  by  Japan.  We 
rogram.  ^^^^Q^^  q^  another  page  this  month 
a  graphically  told  outline  of  the  part  played 
by  two  American  diplomats  in  determining 
the  international  fate  of  "  the  Land  of  the 
Morning  Calm."  A  pamphlet  just  issued 
by  the  Japanese  residency-general  at  Seoul, 
entitled  "  Administrative  Reforms  in  Korea," 
with  the  aim  of  vindicating  the  work  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom, 
announces  that  the  plan  of  the  Tokio 
government  is  to  assume  charge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  peninsula  very  gradually.  A 
modern  atimiiiistration  of  the  government, 
which  has  become  so  corrupt  and  inefficient, 
would  entail  a  large  number  of  officials  and 
bring  about  a  deficit  in  the  revenues.  The 
first  items  on  the  program  of  reforms,  says 
this  pamphlet,  cover  the  system  of  taxation 
.-111(1  the  arinv. 


T.   „     T     ,   'I'le    conclusion    of    the    general 

Tho  Nfw  Trrati;  r»  •  it 

Brtwrrn  Japan  treaty  bctween  Russia  and    lapan 


the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
China.  Certain  rights  of  navigation  and  fish- 
eries are  confirmed  to  Japan,  the  commercial 
convention  expiring  in  191 1  and  that  relat- 
ing to  the  fisheries  eight  years  later.  This 
instrument  completes  a  circle  of  agreements 
between  the  great  sea  powers  of  the  world. 
w  ith  the  exception  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  concerning  China  and  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  of  Asia.  Unless  Japan  shall 
become  involved  in  hostilities  with  Germany 
or  the  United  States,  we  shall  have  no  war 
in  the  Far  East  before  191 5,  at  the  earliest, 
in  which  jear  the  Anglo- Japanese  ten-year 
treaty  expires.  Japan  now  has  clear  under- 
standings with  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and 
France.  A  German-Japanese  war  scarcely 
seems  possible,  unless  the  Island  P'mpire 
should  have  designs  on  the  German  colony 
in  China, — a  possibility  which  may  be  safely 
neglected  in  discussing  the  problem. 

End  of  the    ^^    '^    gratifying    to    record    that 
i/oi/^na//sf/civar  fapanese-American  relations  con- 

with  Japan.     '■  ■•  i       i    i  i  r 

tinue  undisturbed  by  the  war  of 
the  yellow  press  in  both  countries.  In  a  re- 
cent speech  on  the  war  scare  Ambassador 
Aoki   remarked  : 

A  psychologist  would  find  it  iiitcrcstiiii,'  to  fol- 
low  the  Iniildiug   up  of  the   fabric  of  falsehood 


A    TOIlll    »'K    TUK    K1SIN«    SIN. 

PRr-.^iPENT  lloosKvr.i.T :  "  .\  nice,  frontal  orh.  th«*'. 


close  of  the  negotiations  foUouing  the  recent 

war  between  the  two  countries.    The  powers  

11  »  „     »1,„;..     ♦..r.-;f-.r;,.c     „n     '""   J'""   "  '•»  *lnzzllnK.     VMsh   I'd  got  my   Panama 

reciprocally    guarantee    their    territories    on    ^^.|,,,  j,,,, .. 

the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia  and  agree  to  respect 


From  Punch   (London). 
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mAtm  fiMiWiiy  ^il^#  «t 


■  LA    PATRIE.      THE   FRENCH    STEERABLE   WAR    BALLOON. 
I  Filiating  nver  I'aris.  and  carrying  Premier  Cl^menceau  and   Minister  of  War  General   I'iquart.) 


and  fallacy,  as  an  irresponsible  person  here  tells 
an  irresponsible  paper  soniit'.iinp'.  which  it  prints, 
and  which  an  irresponsible  agitator  cables  tn  a 
negligible  Japanese  Jingo  paper,  and  which  it 
prints  in  connection  with  irrespr  nsiijle  comment 
and  invented  interviews,  the  whole  coming  back 
here  magnified  and  distorted,  but  presented  as 
an  index  of  universal  Japanese  sentiment.  Tiie 
thing  is  ridiculous,  of  course.  Still,  when  one 
considers  the  possibilities  it  is  gigantically 
wicked. 

The  pending  visit  of  our  peaceful  Secre- 
tary of  War  Taft  to  the  Yar  East,  includ- 
ing a  brief  sojourn  in  Japan,  •  may  be  ex- 
pected to  emphasize  the  cordiality  with 
which  the  j^reat  bulk  of  the  American  people 
regard  the  people  of  Japan.  If  the  Island 
Kmpire  has  a  just  cause  for  complaint  on  the 
score  of  some  provisions  in  the  existing  treat- 
ties  between  the  two  countries,  diplomacy 
and  gfxxi,  sound  judgment  will  prevail  in 
correcting  this  cause  for  coirplaint  when  the 
treaty  is  renewed  or  revised  in  1909. 

f>rogrni In  ^^^''<^  ^^e  entire  world  is  await- 
Baiiooming  an4  inv,  with  interest  the  announce- 
**'"''  ment  that  .Mr.  Walter  Wrilman 
has  started  on  his  adventurous  ballrxjn.  search 
for  the  North  Pole,  and  the  Hague  Con- 
ference is  v»lrmnly  driihrrating  upon  the 
rules  for  balUx>n9  in  warfare,  the  French  and 
^"  army   sf.ifTs   have   been   (juietly   de- 

\  ,  -K  ''•'^  military  ball(K*n  until  an  actual 
arhicvemrnt  ha*  been  made  which  i*  remark- 
able. On  July  22,  the  Patrir,  the  dirigible 
French    war    hallofin,    carrying    not    only 


Premier  Clemenceau  but  (jeneral  Picquart, 
Aiinister  of  War,  n:ade  a  successful  ascent  to 
a  height  <jf  2fcoo  feet,  and  Hoated  over  Paris 
for  three  hours,  proving  herself  capable  of 
being  steered  absolutely  at  the  will  of  her 
conductor.  Our  own  army  has  apparently 
taken  up  ballooning  for  military  purposes 
in  real  earnest.  During  the  month  of  June 
two  ascensions  in  military  •  balloons  were 
made  by  Captain  Chandler,  during  one  of 
which  he  went  from  Washington  to  Harris- 
burg,  a  distance  of  104  miles,  at  an  average 
rate  of  thirty-five  miles  per  hour,  retaining 
complete  control  of  his  machine  all  the 
while.  Improvements  in  efficiency  and  speed 
in  automobiles  have  becotr.e  the  order  of  the 
day,  F.specially  noteworthy,  however,  is 
the  recent  achievement  of  Prince  Scipione 
Horghese,  the  Italian  motorist,  who  won  the 
autf)  race  from  Peking  to  Paris,  having  itiade 
the  longest  automobile  run  on  record.  He 
covered  the  7000  miles  in  exactly  two 
months,  and,  although  encfjimtering  great 
difHculties,  had  no  accident  or  repairs  except 
the  replacing  of  a  wheel.  His  route  was 
through  the  Ciobi  desert  and  southern 
.Siberia,  tf»  Moscow,  to  Posen,  and  to  Merlin. 
A  Prussian  army  ofTacr,  Lieutenant  (iraet/., 
has  already  started  to  emulate  this  feat  by  a 
ride  across  Africa  in  a  motor-car.  He  ex- 
pects to  cover  the  continent  from  ( Irrman 
Fast  Africa  to  the  wnithwrstprn  African 
powessions  «f  the  l*"atherland  in  about  six 
weeks. 


RECORD   OF   CURRKNT    EVENTS. 


(From  July  20  to  Augunt  20,  1907.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMESICAM  . 

July  23. — The  caucus  of  New  York  Republi- 
can assemblymen  at  Albany  accepts  as  a  party 
measure  the  Senate  Apportionment  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. ..  .Tiie  Public-Service  Commis- 
sion of  New  York  City  appoints  Abel  E.  Black- 
mar  counsel  and  William  i\I.  Ivins  special  coun- 
sel. 

July  24. — The  extraordinary  session  of  the 
New    York    State    Legislature    adjourns    after 


MAYOR    EDW.\RI)    R.    T.WLOR,    OK    SAX    FRANCISCO. 

passing  the  compromise  Reapportionment  bill ; 
all  the  nominations  of  Public-Service  Commis- 
sioners are  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

July  25. — The  American  Protective  Tariff 
Teapue  attacks  the  proposed  tariff  agreement 
with  (icrmany  as  unlawful  and  unfair. 

July  27. — Southern  Railway  officials,  after  a 
conference  with  Governor  Glenn,  of  North 
Carolina,  decide  to  sell  tickets  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  law  after  .Xugust  8. 

July  30. — The  TIardman-Covington  Prohibi- 
tion bill  is  passed  by  the  Georgia  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Vote  of  T39  to  30  (see  page  328). 
....The  Ohio  Republican  Central  Committee  in- 
dorses Secretary  Taft  for  the  Presidency  by 
vote  of  15  to  6.... The  I'nited  States  Govern- 
ment enters  suit  at  Wilmington,  Del  ,  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  powder  trust,  asking  for  a 
receivership. ..  .In    the    first    elections    for    the 


Philippine  Assembly  the  Nacionalists  choose  a 
large  majority  of  the  delegates In  the  Mis- 
sissippi Democratic  primaries  Representative 
John  Sharp  Williams  wins  the  nomination  to 
the  United  States  Senate  by  a  small  vote  over 
Governor  Vardaman;  E.  F.  Noel  is  nominated 
for  the  Governorship. 

July  31. — Governor  Curry,  of  New  Mexico, 
discusses  with  President  Roosevelt  plans  for 
Territorial  reforms. 

August  I. — President  Shouts,  of  the  New 
York  Interborough-Mctropolitan  Railway  sys- 
tem, is  on  the  stand  at  the  first  day's  session  of 
the  Public-Service  Commission's  investigation 
of  the  transit  merger. 

.\ugust  2.— The  Secretary  of  State  of  .Ma- 
bama  revokes  the  license  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way  to  do  business   in   the   State Oklahoma 

Republicans  nominate  Frank  Frantz  for  Gov- 
ernor of  the  proposed  new  State. 

-Vugust  3. — Judge  Landis,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  Chicago,  fines  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  $29,240,000  for  accepting  freight 
rei)ates. 

August  6. — The  Alabama  Legislature  elects 
Joseph  F.  Johnston  I'nited  States  Senator  in 
place  of  the  late  Edmund  W^  Pettus Gov- 
ernor Smith,  of  Georgia,  signs  the  State  Pro- 
hibition bill,  to  take  effect  on  January  i,  1908. 

.\ugust  8, — Governor  George  C.  Curry,  of 
New  Mexico,  is  inaugurated  at  Santa  Fc.... 
ihe  Southern  Railway  makes  all  the  concessions 
demanded  by  the  State  of  Alabama  regarding 
the  rates  for  passenger  fares.  ..  .Maryland  Dem- 
ocrats nominate  Judge  .\ustin  L.  Crothers  for 
Governor. 

.August  9 — Judge  Grosscup.  in  Chicago,  grants 
a  writ  of  error  to  the  Standard  Oil  Cojnpany  in 
tile  rebate  cases. 

.August  10. — In  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  Minneapolis  the  Wisconsin  Central 
Railway  Company  is  fined  $17,000  for  rebating. 

.August  14. — The  official  appointment  of  E.  M. 
Morgan  as  postmaster  of  New  York  is  an- 
nounced  Slaryland      Republicans      nominate 

George  R.  Gaither  for  Governor. ..  .The  San 
I'rancisco  primary  elections  result  favorably  for 
the  reform  element. 

August  15. —  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road secures  a  federal  injunction  restraining  the 
State  di  .Alabama  from  enforcing  the  freight 
and  passenger  rate  laws. 

August  16. — The  final  report  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania capitol  investigating  commission  recom- 
mends civil  and  criminal  proceedings  against  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  fraudulent  furnishing 
of  the  capitol. 

.August  19. — Secretary  Taft  speaks  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  general  Govenmient  to  railroad  and 
industrial  corporations  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

August  30. — President  Roosevelt,  in  an  ad- 
dress at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  defines  the  policy 
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of  the  Administration  regarding  tlie  prosecution 
of  lawbreakers. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

July    20. — Japanese    troops    kill    and    wound 

Korean  rioters  in  Seoul Sir  George  S.  Clarke 

is  appointed  Governor  of  Bombaj'. 

July  21. — General  Delacroix  is  chosen  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  army  to  succeed 
General  Hagron.  who  was  retired  at  his  own 
request,  owing  to  his  disapproval  of  the  measures 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  army. 

July  2^. — The  former  Emperor  of  Korea  con- 
firms his  abdication Russian  Social-Demo- 
crats succeed  in  bringing  about  great  strikes  in 
Moscow  and  Vladimir  industrial  regions. 

July  24- — Attorney-General  Morris,  of  New- 
foundland, resigns  ;  Governor  MacGregor  is  sum- 
moned to  St.  John's  owing  to  fear  of  a  cabinet 
crisis. 

July  25. — An  agreement  for  the  control  by 
Japan  over  Korean  affairs  is  signed  by  the  Pre- 
mier of  Korea  and  by  Marquis  Ito,  Resident- 
General  of  Japan. 

July  29. — In  the  elections  to  the  Council.s-Gen- 
eral  of  France  the  Progressives  and  Socialists 
make  heavy  gains. 

July  31. — The  French  Government  begins  to 
withdraw  troops  from  the  Midi  and  decides  to 
release  the  wine-growers'  leaders  on  bail. 

.\ugust  2. — It  is  announced  that  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Works  has  approved  the 
plan  to   connect  the  valley  of  the   Rhone  with 

Marseilles    by    canal The    Evicted    Tenant^" 

bill  passes  its  third  reading  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  and  its  first  reading  in  the  House 
.,f  Lords;  John  Bums'  Pure  Food  bill  passes  its 
>econd  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

.August  16. — The  Pure  Food  bill  is  passed  by 
the  British  House  of  Commons. 

.\ugust  19. — The  Transvaal  Parliament  vutts 
to  buy  the  Culinan  diamond,  valued  at  $1,000.- 
<xx>,  and  give  it  to  King  Edward  as  a  mark  <jf 
gratitude  for  the  recent  constitution. 

.Sugust  20. — The  preliminary  election  for 
Tnvm\icT%    ni   the    Russian    Duma    results    in    a 

LiU-ra!     victory The     New     Zealand     upper 

house  rejects  the  bill  passed  by  the  lower  house 
n\'  n  eligible  to  election  to  the  Legis- 

INTERNAT40NAL  RELATIONS. 


posed  and  a  regency  established.  ..  .Spain  pre- 
pares to  join  with  France  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  Europeans  in  Casablanca ;  France  announces 
that  the  Pasha  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  Casablanca. 

August  2. — French  and  Spanish  warships  are 
sent  to  Casablanca  and  transports  and  troops 
are  held  ready  to  start :  the  French  residents  are 
on  board  an  English  steamer  in  the  harbor. 

August  4. — The  Morocco  governing  board 
apologizes  for  the  recent  outrages. 

August  5. — It  is  announced  that  the  German 
and  Russian  Emperors  are  in  accord  on  all  in- 
ternational questions  and  that  the  chief  interest 
of  both  governments  is  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
the  world.  ..  .Inhabitants  of  Casablanca  drive 
off  the  hostile  Moorish  tribesmen  outside  the 
city;  Italy  demands  reparation  for  the  murder 
of  her  subjects.  ..  .Si.x  thousand  Turkish  troops 
invade  Persia  and  massacre  many  Christians. 

August  6. — .^fter  a  treacherous  attack  by 
Moorish  troops  on  a  French  landing  force  at 
Casablanca,  warships  bombard  the  city,  killing 
many  men ;  additional  forces  are  landed  from 
French  and  Spanish  cruisers.  ..  .Venezuela  ad- 
visees Belgium  that  the  disputed  claims  of  Bel- 
gium creditors  will  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

August  7. — France  submits  formal  demands 
to  the  Moroccan  Government ;  the  garrison  at 
Casablanca  is  disarmed. 

August  II. — The  Moors  continue  their  attacks 
on  the  French  forces  out.side  Casablanca,  but 
are  repulsed  with  great  loss.  ..  .British  and  Rus- 
■eian  ambassadors  in  Constantinople  succeed  in 
inducing  the  Porte  to  issue  orders  stopping  the 
advance  of  Turkish  troops  into  Persia. 


ing    to    the    recent 

1-^    t(,  .'irbit  r.ifc  tin- 


July    27.— \ 
note  <ti  Sccrf...... 

American  claim<i. 

July  20 — It  is  annouiuid  that  KuNsia  and 
Japan  hav  r.,ri<  bided  a  trrntv  guaranteeiiiK 
each  nati  ^*>  and  .ns  in  the  Far 

K.T;f  <;,,.,  notice  i>\  ..,,. -rary  lariflf  con- 
'>,..|<,^^  wii'.i  the  United  .Slate*  by  the  French 
'  I'.'.'  rnmrnt  1  '        "       '  Ington 

Jtily     V  -        ■  "     rai'l     Ca<a- 

I.Liii'.i.  kr.iitig  the  native  K«<ird^  and  wen  F.uro 
|rf.i;i^...  It  i*  announrrd  in  BrutMrU  that  Hcl- 
■/nirri  will  prolrxt  to  the  p')wcr<i  in  case  of  th« 
t'.iilirr  of  Vmr/uela  to  carry  out  the  full  IlaK"' 
awnr#|. 

S'lK'i'f      f. — The     French     Government     an- 
rv.tirirr*  that  it  ha«  had  the  KinK  n\  Annam  dc- 
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1  KOM    I'KKINC   TO   PARIS    liV    AlTOMOnil.E, — rROSSINC,    A   SlIiEKIAN    KIVER.  (  ScC  f'agC  2J()A 


August  15. — Kint?  Kdward  and  F.nipcrDr 
Francis  Joseph  meet  near  Isclil. 

August  18. — Captain  Calder.  commanding  a 
small  frontier  force  in  British  (Juiana,  invades 
Venezuela  and  seizes  a  quantity  of  balata  which 
it  was  alleged  had  been  collected  on  Hriti-^h  ter- 
ritory. 
THE    PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

July  20. — In  a  i)lenary  session  the  conference 
unanimously  approves  the  proposal  to  adaiU  the 
Red  Cross  convention  to  naval  warfare. 

July  26. — The  British  proposals  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  contraband  of  war  are  debated. 

July  27. —  The  -American  proposals  for  arbitra- 
tion, on  the  recovery  of  debts  are  passed  by  thirty- 
seven  votes,  seven  abstaining. 

August  3. — The  .'\mcrican  proposal  regarding 
a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  at  ihe  Hague 
is  adopted  by  the  sub-connnittee ;  twenty-live 
delegates  vote  in  favor  of  "the  motion,  ami  twelve 
are  absent. 

August  6. — The  British  proposal  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  is  modified  to  meet  the  1  b- 
jections  of  (iermany,  the  niolion  now  saying  that 
limitation  is  "  highly  desirable." 

.August  8. — Representatives  of  subject  nations 
resolve  that  tliey  ought,  in  case  of  rebellii  n  or 
other  disorder,  to  have  all  the  rights  of  bellig- 
erents. 

August  13. — Five  countries,  including  Mexico, 
present  a  counter-proposal  regarding  the  perma- 
nent court  of  arbitration. 

.\ugust  14. —  The  committee  on  land  warfare 
approves  the  |)roposed  changes  in  the  convention 
of  I1S99  and  again  votes  against  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives from  balloons. 

.August  17. —  Tile  conference,  in  plenary  ses- 
sion,  unanimously    .ipprovcs   the    r.rilisli    re-^nln- 


lion  tiial  it  is  desirable  for  the  jtowers  to  resume 
the  study  of  the  question  of  limitation  of  arma 
ments. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTii. 

July  20. — In  a  collision  of  freight  and  excur- 
sion trains  on  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  near 
Salem,  Mich,  thirty  persons  are  killed  and  nearl\ 
seventy  wounded. 

July  21. — By  the  sinking  of  the  .steamer  Cc- 
lumbiij  off  the  California  coast  more  than  fifty 
IKTsons  are  drowned. 

July  22. — More  than  400  Japanese  are  reported 
killed  by  a  colliery  explosion  in  Bungo  Province. 

July  2^. —  The  new  port  of  Zeebrugge,  on  the 
sea  terminus  of  the  Bruges  ship  canal,  is  opened 
by  King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  ..  .A  military  diri 
gible  balloon  is  successfully  tested  over  the  city 
of  Berlin. 

July  27. — The  British  battleship  Dclli-ro{<lion. 
sister  ship  to  the  Drcaduoufiht,  but  of  700  ton< 
greater  displacement,  is  launched  at  Portsmouth 
....Eight  lives  are  lost  by  the  burning  of  the 
steamer  Prontcnac  on  Cayuga  Lake.  N.  Y. 

July  2?'. — William  D.  Haywood  is  acquitted  of 
the  nnirder  of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg.  of  Idaho. 
.  . .  .Fire  at  Coney  Island.  N.  V.,  does  damage  to 
the  extent  of  $1,300,000. 

July  20. — .An  anti-alcohol  congress  is  opened  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  ..  .F'ire  wipes  out  the  Long 
Beach  Hotel,  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island 

July  30. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  Carnegie 
Palace  of  Peace  is  laid  at  The  Hague. 

.\ugust  4. — A  centennial  celebration  of  tin 
foumling  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  is  begun. 

.August  8. — .A  general  strike  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  building  trades  in  Washington.  D 
C,  is  ordered. 
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August  9. — British  consols  make  a  new  low 
record  in  London.  . .  .A  strike  of  telegraph  oper- 
ators spreads  through  man)'  American  cities. 

August  14. — The  Eighth  International  Zionist 
Congress  opens  at  The  Hague. 

August  15. — A  tablet  at  Gloucester  to  com- 
memorate the  early  English  settlement  in  New 
England  is  unveiled  with  an  historical  address 
by  Senator  Lodge.  ..  .Many  of  the  summer  ho- 
tels at  Old  Orchard,  Me.,  are  destroyed  by  tire. 

August  18. — The  International  Socialist  Con- 
gress opens  at  Stuttgart. 

August  20. — President  Roosevelt  speaks  at 
Provincetown,  Mass..  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims. 

OBITUARY 

July  20. — Gen.  John  Marshall  Brown,  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  69.... Gen.  George  \V.  Mindil,  for 
many  years  chief  examiner  of  precious  stones  at 
the  port  of  New  York.  64.... Mrs.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, 70. . .  .Maj.-Gen.  John  W.  Younghusband. 
C.  S.  I.,  85. 

July  22. — Wilhelm  von  Kardoff,  the  German 
statesman,  79. 

July  2y — William  Hamilton  Russell,  the  New 
York  architect.  51. ..  .Col.  Will  S.  Hays,  a  news- 
paper writer  and  poet  01  Kentucky.  70.... Sam- 
uel Henshaw.  a  well-known  landscape  gardener 
and  horticulturist,  73. 

July  24. — Edward  J.  H.  Tamsen,  former  sheriff 
of  New  York  County,  58. 

July  25. — Col.  Philip  Figyelmessy,  Hungarian 
patriot  and  friend  of  Kossuth,  85.  ..  .Mrs.  Susan 
Bullitt  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  78. ..  .President 
Richard  H.  Halsey,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Oshkosh. 

July  26. — Former  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Nel- 
son, of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court,  88. 

July  27. — United  States  Senator  Edmund  W. 

Pettus.   of  Alabama,  86 Rev.   William   .\sh- 

mead  Schaeffer.  D.D.,  president  of  the  board  of 
publication  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  55. 

July  28. — Capt.  William  Budd,  a  veteran  naval 
officer  in  the  Civil  War,  78. 

July  29. — Cortlandt  Parker,  the  oldest  practic- 
ing lawyer  of  the  New  Jersey  bar.  89.... Rev. 
William  Henry  XjotA,  a  well-known  Episcopal 
rector  in  Western  New  York,  Vermont,  and  New 
Jrrsty,  78. 

July  .y). — Brig. -Gen.  Charb-s  I-rancis  Powell. 
y.  S.  A.,  retired,  6j....Edmond  Dcm'ili"-  ibr 
I'rench  vKiok>gist,  55. 

July  jV.— C'rtint   Slrvcn  Karolyi.  of   IhiiiKary. 

^-i.  . .  .Kx-Judgc    EnnriH    .Milrs    !-"inrb,    (if    the 

.S'cw   York   Court   of   .AppraN.   author   of  "The 

V.'\\<-   .-.n<|   the  firay,"  >V) ...    Joseph    llatton,   the 

author   and    journalist,    editor   of    7/ii' 

i  ."/..,  (it I>r   W  "  '     1'        -  '      '  ■•  '•, 

m»  rr.  W».  . .  .  Ex-C'iit 

n>»^»n,  of   \'  jt, 

Vnt/.i.t    t      ......1   Chri%tic   Murray,  ''"    '"•'i' 

r    and    playwright,   60.  . .  . '  v 

wii,    an    cinincnl    wmian    phyM-iin    •<{ 
1.    N    Y 

/\  Aril 

Vniy*. ...:   ^, ..    ....    ,; 


August  3. — Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  the  sculp 
tor,  60  (see  page  290). 

August  4. — Prof.  John  Rose  Ficklen,  of  Tulane 
Lniversity,  New  Orleans,  49.  ..  .Richard  James 
Meade,  fourth  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  75. 

August  7. — George  Wallace  Delamater,  a  for- 
mer State  Senator  of  Pennsylvania,  58. 

August  9. — E.x-Justice  Augustus  Bockes,  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  90. 

August  ID. — Cardinal  Dominico  Svampa. 
archbishop  of  Bologna,  56. 

August  12. — St.  George  Kempson,  editor  of 
the    .Vi-Ti'    York    Insurance    Journal.    49.... Ex- 
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-Mayor  Sydney  Smith,  of  Providtiice.  K.  1..  78, 
....Roliert  A.  Pinkerton,  of  the  famous  de- 
tective agency,  59. 

.\ugust  14. — Gen.  William  Birney,  I'.  S.  .\.. 
ritirerl,  88. 

.August   13.— Joseph  Joaihiiu,  the  violinist,  76. 

.August  16.— Col.  Hiram  Parks  Bell,  the  last 
^urviving  member  of  the  second  Confederate 
Congress,  Ho.  ...Edwin  R<igers,  the  inventor  of 
the  electric  push-button,  65.... Miss  Kate  Cas- 
satt   McKnight,  of  Pittslmrgh. 

.August  17 — Chief  Gn  11!  Voire,  of  the  Sionx 
Natirm 

,AugU<kl  18.  —  Re.it  \uiM  Joseph  .Ad.iin^ 
.Smith.  I'  S,  N,  rrtire<l,  70.  ...George  Hoey. 
I  he  actor,  53. 

AugUHt    19.— Rev.   Luther   II.   Barber,   the  old 
c»t  clergyman  in  Connerticul,  91....  Prof.  K.  !•". 
I'.ogur.    bear]   of   the   drpartii       '      f    forcnlry   at 
flir    Mi«l)igan    .\nt i«  iiliiiral    '  j^t 

.AuKii<tt  20  — Rrv.  Charic*  t  oniforl  I  ilfany. 
for  nianv  v-  -t.    irrlulraron  of  New   York,  7K. 


SOME  OF   I  HJ:  current  CARTOONS 


THK    NEW    ril'K    MXK. 
Kroni    ihc   h'niiiiif/  Miiil    i  Nt'W   York). 


'•  nr  forRSK  THAT  $2n,240.ooo  vmnk  wii.i.  <-i>mk  oi't 

OK    THK    nAKKKI.  " 

I'roin    till'    Tiihutf     (  MlnnPn;>olls). 


IT    AO\I\ST     IT. 


■■  If  I   had  lipRun   to  play  go\t  twonly  yoars  ago   I 
niljiht   havo   bt-en    champion." — John    I>.    Rookofpllpr. 
From    thp   F,vrnin(j   Joiinial    (Sow    Yorkt. 
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THF    SHikDOW    OS    THE    WHITE-HOUSE    GBOLNDS. 

From  Judffe   (New  York). 


ITMcLr.    HAM    rjirm    jAiun    *    ttiiyuru   nn    ni  Mrn, 
Kron  tiM  Maturday  Olob*  (UUca). 
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X^x<<o 


UNION 

posT^W 


Tin:      MUDKRN     HILL     SYKKS     UF    THE     SOUTH. 

From  the  XewH  (Charlotte,  N.  C). 


nS-  - 


^'    'iKf^ 


••  STlllKKS.    STRIKKS.    STKIKESi" 

Krom  the  EviniiKj  Slail  (Now  York). 
(In  the  domostlc  situation  last  month,  when  the 
cartoonists  had  tired  of  the  questions  of  presidential 
nominations  and  Standard  Oil,  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  railroads,  Seoretary  Taft's  world  tour 
and  the  strike  of  thi'  t<-li>irrnph  operators.) 


Th'''/;^'' 


SKCHKIAItV      lAlT     ilK(;l\S     Jll.S      rnlltTH      I.OUl'     .MIUI'Ml 

T11K   i'i..\Ni:r. 
From   till"    Aiiitririin    i  New    York) 


\VII.LIAMS-VAUII.\M  \N    CtiNTKSr   Knll    TIIK    SEN.VTOK.S  111  T 

IN  Tin:  Mi.ssissiiTi   imum.mmes. 
From   the  H/wktuiiian-llrviiir    (Spokane). 


The  K.mi. roads  :  "I  pness  there's  nothlnf;  to  do 
hut  to  take  it.  The  doctor  says  it's  for  the  fcood  of 
my  systi'iii  but  it's  Ihi-  bllti'resl  pill  Fve  had  to 
;:waIlow   yet." 

From  the  Intcrnatiunal  Synilicatf   tltaltlmore). 
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/''^Q^^^—g-l, 


.    THE    SITfATUJX     I X     MOROCrO. 

From  the  Int/uinr  (I'blladclphia). 


/" 


^^^or^jM 


V9V^M      HA  »4       II  •  "^       r  )  i.i-f-w       I  II  f.       I  I  IF-       »%  I  I  II       I  !.*•  r.  i  i     i  •  *<  pK  't    An     II      I  II  I.     ■■%  i  *  s  i»     r  \  i     i   i  I   |i     w  4  K    'i«  t|  Ml     In 


TriiiA< <'o.    HIT    wri.i.  TUB    woiiut   mmokb    it? 
l^rotD    lb"    Mp'ikrtmoH  KrrUtr    (Mp<*k«n«). 


Krom   lh«   Umird  Ih  ruUt    K'lilciiKn). 


^  Jpl«l 


TWKVTYKIVi;    YKAItS   OF  THK   TKIl'I.K   ALLIANCE. 

(jEUMANi    uvn  brio):   '•  WK  AUK  A   IIAPI'Y   FAMU.Y.-WK   ARK!"      ACSTuia    ipiano,: 

iTAi.v    iil'ibinsit)  :    "  Wp    irrrc !  " 
ITlio  •  Tiipl.-  Allirince"  has  just  reached  its  twenty-fifth    h nni versa ry.] 

Troni    Punch    (I.oiulon). 


We   are  !  " 


A.N    Ai.i.i:Rsi(>N   OF    (lornTFrL   vai.ik. 
No    .'{    (RcssiA)   AT  THK  Dooii :  "  Aliiy   I   eoine  hi? 
I   am  the  third  party."  a  fkik.vdlv  Tir. 

<:r.iiMAXV    am>    Aistiha:    "The    ihlnlV      oh,    nil  Prksipknt  Kallikkes  :"  Nicholas,  you  should  jret 

risiit.     Hr.t  «ie  yiiu  quitr  sure  you  are  still  an  Km       yourself   a    silk    hat    like    mine:    metnl    attracts    the 

perorV  llghtnlne." 

rrom  I'HMqiitno   (Turin). 


From  .hiartiil    (Mtinlch). 
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AN    EGTPTI.W    VIF.W    OF    THK    JIA'iL'R    COXFEKB.NCK. 

From  IjithLch   (Cairo). 

Thf    cartoonlstB   all    over    the    world   hare    been 
poking  fim  at  the  Hague  Conference  as  a  meeting  for 
rattier    than   for   peace.      Even    the  Journals   of 
;.t  fik«»  this  view. 


THK   SI.OW    I'ltlXiiiLSS   OK    I'EACK. 

\t  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  Inter- Parlia- 
mentary Union  in  London  a  resolution  was  passed 
ri'njrctting  the  slow  jirogrcss  made  at  The  Hague  in 
I  he  promotion  of  permanent  peaco. 

From   the   Trihunr    (I-ondon). 


rwm  i««e« ' 

I'. 

.   ♦OS   Mr  :                    r 

.-   mail  '. 

If 

•  ny   m.. 
l: ..    iUdrritilalnh    (Uorlln). 

■■  will 

Huriiiii  virw  or  thf  rosrtutitcK. 
l.iiwMiii.    "  roini-.    my   chlldn-n,    hi*   U   altiirmi   i<i- 
haii«(<-<l.      I^-I  p'Hir   .\lli'lii-l    iidTiiinii)' I    i|iilc||\    rUnko 
himx'lf  with   Ilia  •nriri'in  niid   lit*   itlnylhlritfM  " 
Krum  \i  brlajtnltrr  iXurlrb;. 


SAIN  J'  GAUDENS  AND  AMERICAN  SCULPTURE. 

BY   ERNEST   KNAUFin\ 


I. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  wrote,  on 

August   I,  to  the  Numismatic  Society: 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  are  now 
completing  a  new  coinage  of  the  eagle  and  the 
double  eagle  designed  by  Saint  Gaudens,  than 
wliom  certainly  there  is  no  greater  artistic  genius 
liviiig  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 

Tlie  artistic  world  holds  the  same  high 
estimate  of  this  great  sculptor,  who  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  on 
August  3,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  behind  him  not  only  a  galaxy  of 
monumental  sculpture  of  rare  strength  and 
beauty,  but  an  influence  for  good  upon 
American  art  that  cannot  for  years  to  come 
lose  its  potency.  It  seems  an  opportune  mo- 
ment to  give  a  brief  consideration  to  this 
great  man  and  this  salutary  influence. 


PETER  COOPER. 

(By  .\iiguBtiis  Snint  Gaudons.  smitl)  of  Coopor 
t'lilon.  Nfw  'N'ork.  It  wns  nt  foopor  Vnlon  thnt 
Sniiit  (Jaudens  rocclvod  his  first  education  In  art.) 


II. 

Born  in  Dublin,  in  1848,  the  son  of  a 
French  father  and  an  Irish  mother,  Augustus 
Saint  Gaudens  was  brought  to  New  \'ork 
City  in  infancj'.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  cameo  cutter.  He  served 
six  years  working  at  the  wheel,  studying 
drawing  at  night,  first  at  Cooper  Union 
and  then  at  the  Academy  of  Design.  At 
nineteen  he  went  to  Paris,  entering  the 
studio  of  Jouffroy,  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.     Here  he  studied   for  three  years. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained another  three  years.  \Vhen  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  in  1874,  he  was, 
thanks  to  his  practice  in  cameo  cutting,  his 
study  in  Paris,  and  his  residence  in  Rome,  a 
practical  workman,  a  trained  student,  and  a 
cultured  student  as  well,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  early  Renaissance.  Mr.  Lorado 
Tatt  well  sa\-s: 

He  (Saint  Gaudens")  has  been  of  his  time  as 
they  (the  masters  of  the  early  Renaissance) 
were  of  theirs,  taking  the  themes  of  current  life, 
the  portraits  and  memorials  as  they  have  come 
to  him,  and  making  of  them  works  of  enduring 
value.     ("History  of  American   Sculpture.") 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  this  definition  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance  if  we  would  comprehend  the 
greatness  of  Saint  Gaudens  and  his  influence 
on  American  sculpture.  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox 
states  the  matter  in  this  wise: 

The  sculptors  of  to-day  are  working  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  but  the  very  essence  of 
that  spirit  is  personality, — individualism, — inde- 
pendent study. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  prior  to  Saint 
(Gaudens'  day  the  Neo-Classic  or  Pseudo- 
Classic  held  sway  in  this  country.  Powers' 
."  ( jreek  Slave,"  Stoni's  "  Cleopatra,"  Palm- 
er's "  White  Captive,"  and  the  whole  con- 
course of  effigies  that  so  oppressingly  (espe- 
cially when  in  midsummer  their  bronze  cuti- 
cle is  besmeared  with  caterpillars)  flank  the 
Mall  in  Central  Park,  arc  echoes  of  Flax- 
man,  Thorwaldscn,  and  Canova,  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  Neo-Classic  style  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  This  style  is  lifeless, 
characterless,  tame.  Except  for  out-of-door 
monuments  bronze  was  used  infrequently, 
terra  cotta  rarely;  marble  was  the  popular 
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AUGUSTUS  SAINT   (iAUDHNS. 

■OfV    l>«-    himiv     IRELAND     "AWrif    2,    iS^*  DIEI*    IV    COKNISil,    N.     H.,    At'Ct'ST    3,     H/)7. 


if 


a    wcc<l.    he    left    it    a    fluwt-r.     He    Irarncd    from    I'Vaiuc 

1  Italy  he  itpl"'"''  ''if  ipirit  of  the  Rriiai^sancr ;  yrt   without 

iv  of  olitrinive  iiy.  and  with  rare  la*tc  and  iiidomitahlc 

■  .   thai    raisrd 

:idard  fnr  the 

iiKC  tii4l   Aniericaii  •>cul|(lurc 
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inctiiuni,  ami  ir  was  sandpapered  down  to  a 
surface  that  rivaled  wax  figures. 

The  Renaissance  spirit  is  the  very  opposite 
of  sandpapered  art.  Its  keynote  is  rujrjzed- 
ness  and  frankness  and  sincerity.  The 
Renaissance  excelled  in  portraiture, — and 
in  portraiture  united  (as  in  its  tombs)  with 
ideal  fi,i2;urcs  and  decorations.  Saint  Gaud- 
ens'  monuments  are  at  once  portraits  and 
tlec'jtat'wns.  And  therein  lies  their  greatest 
influence  on  sculpture  of  to-day. 

The  first  commission  that  he  received  for 
a  monument  was,  in  1878,  for  the  "  Farra- 
gut,"  now  in  Madison  Square,  New  York 
City.  Its  portrait  qualities  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  its  decorative  qualities. 

The  Farragut  monument  is  a  wondrous 
piece  of  work  for  a  debutant.  It  not  only 
shows  none  of  the  baitings  and  stammerings 
of  a  beginner,  but,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
none  of  the  usual  extravagance.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  a  beginner  portraying  a  hero 
on  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  the  wind  blowing 
his    coat,     would     have     been     much     more 


theatric  and  llamboyant. 
Mr.  Taft  savs: 


Of  Farragut's  pose 


He  (Saint  Gaudens)  has  planted  him  firmly 
upon  his  two  feet,  and  these  well  apart,  as  in 
Donatelio's  "St.  George,"  the  attitude  of  a  man 
wlio  accommodates  himself  to  an  unstable  basi^. 
like  the  farmer  erect  in  his  jolting  wagon,  or  the 
sailor  on  the  swaying  deck  of  a  vessel. 

No,  there  is  no  school-boy  rhetoric  here. 
Kverything  is  restrained,  quiet,  and  dignifieil. 

It  \\as  not  until  years  later,  when  he 
modeled  his  "  Deacon  Chapin, — the  Puri- 
tan," at  Springfield,  Mass.,  that  Saint  Gaud- 
ens  let  himself  out,  as  it  were,  and  said 
some  things  in  plastic  form  (as  Berlioz  did 
in  music)  that  had  hitherto  not  been  thought 
suitable   to  the   art. 

For  if  ever  there  was  movement  in  plastic 
form,  here  it  is;  the  sturdy  old  deacon  fairly 
cuts  the  air  as  he  "  hoofs  it  "  (the  only  ex- 
pression to  use)  to  some  meeting,  Bible  under 
his  arm,  to  "  prove  his  case  "  by  quotation 
from  holy  writ.  His  stout  walking-stick 
will    resound   on   the   meeting-house  floor  as 


FARRAGl'T. 

(By   .VugiKstus  Saint  Gaudens,   In   Madison   Square,    .New  York.    The  pedestal  deslKned  In  collaboration 

with  Stanford  White.) 
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soon  as  he  enters.  This  Is  strong  movement, 
but  it  is  not  flamboyanq-.  The  action  does 
not  detract  from  the  fine  characterization  of 
the  historic  t>pe  of  the  Puritan. 

Action  is,  too.  the  keynote  of  the  "  Sher- 
man "  statue. 

Kenyon  Cox,  in  his  "  Old  Masters  and 
New ,"  gives  us  one  of  the  best  art  criticisms 
written  in  this  country-  in  his  estimate  of  the 
"  Sherman,"  showing  us  the  way  one  artist 
!fK)ks   at   the   works  of   another.      He   says: 


LI  sr  OI.N. 

•  By  .\UKti»iiiii  Kairt   'iaudmii.    Lincoln   Pnrk.   f'\\\- 
<««o.      Th^  -XftUm.   *Vt   Utt    in    wUllh.   .10  fM-t   dwp, 

WHB  i\i-^nn:f\    lit    Stnnford    Wlitl<-   i 


«ach 
rral,   »t 
high     T 
tary  • 
*traf>|K 


.si/c   cl    UK-    in 

re  of   tlic   (icn- 

\k    aljoiit    twclvr    feet 

sws  hi*  \\<>r'><'.  Iii>i  mili- 

i?  out  fx-hind  him.  hi«  troii<trr* 

■  ocr  hi*  %h<x-*,  hi*  hat  in  hi*  right 


hanrl.  dropping  at  arm'*  IcntftJi  l>*-hiiid  tlic  kri'-r, 
at       ■  oM    caRlr. 


I 

AtyA    '. ., 

virif.inly    at 
ridrr,  half  * 


'!c      Hrforf   the   hor*e   an<l 
...If  riic^,  a  »plcndtd   winged 


CopyrJi;lit  by  the  Deiruit  Photo  Co. 

THE    PIRIT.X.V. 

((Ueat-on  Samuel  Cliapinl.  Iiy  .Vujrustus  Saint 
<Iaudens,  at  Sprlnfrlii'ld.  Mass.  Tho  i)()rtrait  liori'  is 
entirely  idoal.  'I'lic  low  pcdi'sfal  indicates  or.i-  of 
Saint  Gaudens'  innovations  ;  prior  to  this  time  most 
monuments  were  mounted  too  liitrli  in  the  air  to  be 
easily   seen.) 

figure, — one  arm  outstretched,  tlic  other  brand- 
i^hiPK  ihi-  palm. — Victory  leading  .tlicm  on. 
She  has  a  certain  fierce  wildness  of  aspect,  but 
her  rapt  gaze  and  half-open  month  indicate  the 
seer  of  visions:  peace  is  ahead  and  an  end  of 
war.  On  the  bosom  of  iter  gown  is  broidered 
tbe  eagle  of  the  United  States,  for  she  is  an 
.\merican  Victory,  as  this  is  an  .\nuTican  man 
on  an  ,\mcrican  horse;  and  tlie  broken  pine 
l)ongh  beneath  the  h<irse's  feet  localizes  the  vic- 
torious march, — it  is  the  march  through  Georgia 
f->  the  sea. 

The  informati«)n  that  .Mr.  Cox  further 
gives  us  in  regard  to  Saint  (laudcns'  method 
of  work  is  vahiabk"  because  it  is  quite  au- 
thentic, .Mr.  C«)\  being  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  sculptor.  He  tells  us  that  eleven 
years  elapsed  betvNeen  the  conunission  for  tlic 
"  Sbentian  "  statue,  in  lS<»2,  and  tlie  unveil- 
ing, in  I'jo.^  During  three  of  the  eleven 
yearn  the  work  was  interrupted  by  a  grave 
illness;  during  the  other  eight  years  he  was 
more  or  less  constantly  at  work  on  the  group. 

He  etlimatc*  thai  it  co«.l  him  alxMit  lliiee 
yean  of  artnal  lal)or  Hi*  inCmile  pain>takinK, 
hi*  cnnntant  rrvi<iion  hi*  in.diilitv  lo  rest  sali*- 
lir*!  with  anythitiK.  if  be  jotiid  roircixr  of  a  i>o»- 
*ihle  l»rlirrnien«.  spread  the  three  years  out  over 
the  eight. 
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In  1897  Mr.  Saint  Gandcns  went  to  Paris  and 
there  began  the  full-sized  Rroup,  devoting  most 
of  his  time  to  it,  and  in  i8y<j  the  horse  and  rider, 
without  the  Victorj',  were  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  merit  of  the  statue 
was  at  once  recognized,  and  it  was  given  a 
pU'ce  of  honor  and  greatly  praised  by  artists 
and  critics.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  the 
whole  group,  in  plaster,  was  seen  for  the  hrst 
time,  and  for  it  and  a  group  of  earlier  works 
the  sculptor  was  awarded  a  grand  prix. 

In  spite  of  this  success,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  tlie  work.  It  was  to  be  cast  in  Paris,  but 
returning,  seriously  ill,  to  this  country,  he 
brought  a  plaster  cast  with  him,  built  a  studio 
r.car  Windsor,  Vt.,  in  which  to  set  it  up,  and 
began  making  changes.  He  remodeled  the  head 
of  the  Victory,  her  wings  and  palm  branch,  the 
cloak  of  the  rider,  and  various  smaller  details, 
and  sent  the  •  remodeled  parts  to  the  bronze- 
founders  in  Paris.  The  group,  with  thc^f• 
changes,  was  then  sent,  still  in  plaster,  to  the 
Pan-.\merican  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  where  it 
was  the  principal  cause  of  an  extraordinary 
honor  to  the  artist.  The  jury  of  the  Section  of 
Fine  Arts,  composed  of  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects,  unanimously  recommended  that  a 
special  diploma  and  medal  of  honor,  apart  from 
and  above  all  other  awards  in  the  Exposition,  be 


created  for  Mr.  Saint  Gaudcns,  and  the  recom- 
UKTidation  was  adopted  by  the  general  jury  and 
the  award  was  made.  This,  success,  like  former 
ones,  seems  to  have  been  a  signal  to  the  artist 
to  recommence  his  struggle  for  perfection.  The 
bronze  was  brought  to  Windsor  and  set  up  in 
the  open  air,  and  experiments  in  gilding  and 
toning  were  begun,  while  the  base  was  remod- 
eled and  twice  cut  in  granite.  I'inally,  in  the 
spring  of  1903,  the  work  was  ready  to  l>e  shipped 
to  New  York  and  placed  upon  its  pedestal  in  the 
PIrza.  near  the  entrance  to  Central  Park. 

This  rehearsal  of  Saint  Gaudens'  constant 
labor  and  revision  may  equally  as  well  serve 
as  a  description  of  the  art  life  of  the  typical 
American  sculptors.  Intense  industry,  con- 
centration upon  their  problems  in  hand,  and 
self-sacrifice  for  their  art  are  a  national 
characteristic, — whether  it  be  Saint  Gaudens 
workinfi  like  a  Titan  on  half  a  dozen  mas- 
terpieces at  once  in  the  apogee  of  his  career, 
or  young  Barnard  beginning  his  study  in 
Paris  and  living  the  first  year  on  $89,  or 
Paul  Bartlett  supporting  himself  by  hack 
work  from  bovhood  and  erecting  a  found rv 


Iroin  a  Copley  rrinl.  I'.iio  ritln.  18^7.  by  Cunn.1  Camru.o. 

THE    SH.\W    MONUMENT. 

(Dy   Ausustiis   Saint  Gaudens,   on    the   Itoston    ('(unnion.    1'lit<  Roulptor  remodeled  this  many  times, 

being  ocrupied  with  it  from  1884  to  1896.) 
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m  his  studio,  where  he  ex- 
periments on  his  patinas  as 
strenuously  as  did  Paliss_\ 
with  his  glazes,  or  wheth- 
er it  be  Proctor,  now 
studying  animals  in  Colo- 
rado, now  assisting  Saint 
Gaudens  on  the  horse  ot 
the  Logan  monument,  or 
working  in  his  Paris  stu- 
dio on  the  immense 
"  Quadriga,"  for  the 
World's  Fair  of  1893. 

In  the  short  space  al- 
lowed to  us  in  this  article 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
go  into  further  detail  in 
regard  to  Saint  Gaudens' 
other  works.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  the  same  dec- 
orative creation,  the  same 
arduous  labor  and  con- 
stant revision  accompanied 
their  production,  and  the 
same  success  crowns  their 
final  appearance. 

The  "  Shaw  Memori- 
al." with  its  detail  and 
coinplexity  that  would 
easily  have  swamped  the 
average  artist,  was  revised 
and  remodeled  just  as  was 
the  "  Sherman,"  and  in 
the  final  effect  the  for- 
ward movement  in  both 
the  hero  and  his  horse  and 
the  troops  behind  them  i-. 
fully  as  forcible  as  is  the  "  Sherman."  In 
the  "  I^j^an  "  the  restless  horse  is  almost 
fierce  in  liis  energ>'  to  go  forward. 

But  \t  must  not  be  thought  that  Saint 
Gaudens'  creative  faculty  runs  in  a  grfwue, 
that  he  repeats  himself  and  always  relies  for 
effect  up«;n  this  spirit  of  movement. 

On  the  contrary,  jo  embracing  is  hi? 
K^nius  that  his  mofuls  are  manifold.  The 
"  F^incfdn,"  in  Chicago,  is  firm  and  calm; 
equally  serious  is  the  "  Peter  CiKipcr,"  in 
New  York.  The  effect  of  the  figure  in  the 
l^fxV.  Crcrk  Cemetery,  Washington.  I).  C. 
v.iriousiv  called  "  Grief,"  or  "  IVath,"  or 
"  Tlie  Peace  of  QoA"  is  the  ver>'  evwnre  of 
tranquillity. 

The  "  Lincoln,"  like  rlir  "  Karra-jur.     .i;s 
plays  Saint  (Jaudrns'  abilit)-  in  dralinj^  with 
the  problem  of  men's  mfnlrrn  dres4,  and  of 
fhr   portraifurr  of  men   le  l-ad   never  vn. 
It  nlui  ^hows  his  restraint.     Here  is  no  arm 


THE    SHERMAX    MOXl'MEXT. 

(.M  tho  entrance  of  Central  Park.  N<w  York.  By  AuRiistns  S:iint 
•  JaudenK — the  p.»<lfsial  di-siuni'd  li.v  Stanford  Wliiii'.  .Saitil  Caiidens  re- 
.■i'lti.(l  f||;hti-'-n  sIttlnKM  from  (Ji-ni-ral  Slii-rniati  in  1SS7.  Ii-mn  wlilcli  he 
\nnt\f  th<'  iMist  now  In  tin'  ri-iiiisylvaula  Musfiiin  of  Fiin'  Arl.s.  so  this 
is  tiiorc  iiiiilK-ntir  ns  a  porirait  than  most  great  nioniiments.  1 


(outstretched,  no  spread-eagleism.  It  is  re- 
corded that  the  audience  that  heard  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  speech  were  disappointed.  Its 
brevity  and  gravity  were  not  w  hat  they  were 
expecting.  We  can  well  imagine  the  same 
disappointment  trniu  many  a  lasual  ob- 
ser\er  on  seeing  Saint  (iaudens'  "  Liiunln." 
They  would  find  nothing  extraortlinary  in  it; 
nfjthing  stri'<ing.  Its  appeal  is  tt)  our  higher 
sensibilities.  The  meditating  figure  com- 
n:ands  our  reverence. 

III. 

.Next  to  Saint  ("Jaudetjs,  Daniel  French, 
perhaps,  has  made  tlie  greatest  impression 
iip^<n  American  sculpture. 

Prol  ably  in  his  rreniions  of  feminine  tvpe; 
he  excels  Saint  ( laudcns.  His  "Repub- 
lic "  of  the  Columbian  Fair  wa%  a  true  in- 
•piration;  at  no  world'H  fair  has  it  since  been 
rqtialrd,  ami  xt  is  tint  likely  to  I  e  f  t  many 
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years  to  come.  When,  too,  we  remember 
with  what  Iiaste  this  was  created  and  exe- 
cuted, we  realize  what  a  gigantic  achieve- 
ment it  was.  His  "  Death  and  the  Sculp- 
tor "  is  also  an  inspiration,  exquisite  in  its 
lines  and  poetic  in  its  expression.  His  forms, 
never  "  starved,"  but  as  full  and  ample  in 
out-door  as  in  in-door  lighting,  and  his  use  of 
hieratic  poses  as  in  the  "  Republic  "  and  Co- 
lumbia University  "  Alma  Mater,"  make  his 
work  well  suited  for  out-door  decorations. 

riic  younger  sculptors  seem  to  put  great 
faith  in  George  Grey  Barnard.  He  certain- 
ly proves  by  his  indomitable  energy  and  his 
keen  knowledge  of  form  that  nothing  per- 
functory will  come  from  his  chisel.  This 
expression,  "  his  chisel  "  is  truer  in  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's case  than  in  the  case  of  most  sculp- 
tors, who,  rather,  usually  model  in  clay  and 
have  their  work  cast  in  bronze,  or  cut  in 
marble  by  assistants.  IVIr.  Barnard  has  done 
much  of  his  cutting  himself.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  Mr.  Barnard's  work,  like  so 
much  of  the  work  of  the  younger  men,  is 
lacking  in  restraint,  but  with  more  mature 
judgment  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  in 
the  future  he  did  create  some  very  virile 
and  vivid  monuments. 

Mr.     Barnard     received     the    commission 


Published  by  Permission. 

IMAKI.KS    STEWART    I'ARNKXI-. 

(Hy  .Vueustus  Saint  (Jnndons,  for  Hip  clly  of  Dublin, 
tbe  sculptor's  birthplace) 


Copyriebt  by  Arthur  Hewitt. 

FIGIRE     IN     ROCK    CREEK    (EMETERV. 

(Near  WashinRton.  I».  C.  by  Aiijinsliis  Saint 
Gaiidens — sotnetinios  called  "  'Jrb'f."  "  Deatli."  '•  Nir- 
vana," and  "  The  IVace  of  dod."  Thi*  monument 
is  without  inpcrintlon.  The  flpure  is  of  bronze, 
seated  ui)on  granite.) 

from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  an 
elaborate  series  of  groups  to  adorn  the 
new  capitol  at  Harrisburg  at  the  cost  of 
$300.cxx).  The  main  group  will  consist  of 
the  "  Apotheosis  of  Labor,"  while  other 
groups  will  represent  the  "  Quakers,"  the 
"  Scotch-Irish,"  the  "  English,"  and  the 
"  Pennsylvania  Dutch."  (Owing  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  aflFairs  at  Harrisburg, 
work  on  these  designs  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended. It  is  understood,  however,  that  it 
will  be  resumed  in  the  near  future.) 

As  in  Barnanl's  case,  much  is  expected  of 
Solon  H.  liorglum,  who  has  shown  in  his 
statuettes  of  Indians,  broncos,  and  cowboys 
that  he  is  perfectly  capable  of  thinking  for 
himself  without  any  dictation  from  Europe; 
though  study  in  Paris  has  enabled  him  to  use 
the  vernacular  of  cultivated  expression.  One 
of  his  most  ambitious  pieces  is  the  equestrian 
"  Statue  of  Gen.  John  B.  Ciordon,"  unveiled 
June  I,  1907,  at  Atlanta,  (la. 

Frederick  MacMonnies  is  a  pupil  of  Saint 
Gaudens,  and  showed  in  his  early  works  his 
master's  influence.  His  "  Nathati  Hale,"  in 
City  Hall  Park,  New  York,  stands  as  well 
on  its  feet  as  does  Saint  Gaudens'  "  Farra- 
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gut."  It  is,  moreover, 
most  fluently  modeled. 
As  Blashfield  has  in 
painting,  so  has  Her- 
bert B.  Adams  in  sculp- 
ture created  some  beau- 
tiful faces  (notably  the 
never  to  be  forgotten 
spirituelle  bust  of  his 
wife,  made  in  1877) 
that  may  be  called  dis- 
tinctly American.  His 
decorations  for  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Church  are 
rather  modern,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  this  is 
a  fault  of  all  of  the  dec- 
orations there.  He  has 
made  some  essays  in  the 
field  of  colored  sculpt- 
ure that,  if  not  wholly 
convincing,  are  suggest- 
ive of  what  might  be 
done  in  that  medium 
by  American  taste : 
though  it  will  probably 
be  many  years  before 
anything  considerable 
will  be  accomplished  in 
polychrome  sculpture, 
as  the  American  public 
is  yet  quite  in  the  Stone 
Age  as  regards  the  use 

of  color  in  decorative  effects.  It  indeed  startles  the  lily?'"  was  a  favorite  protest  of  our 
even  many  an  amateur  of  art  when  it  is  as-  fathers  against  any  tinting  of  the  virgin 
serted  that  probably  all  Greek  sculpture  and    white  marble,  which  they  thought  the  acme 


AMEKICA. 

I  r.y  Danlfl  f.  Frpnch — three  other  groups  hy  Mr.  French  represent 
"  Kurope,"  "Asia,"  and  "  .\frica."  On  the  steps  of  the  new  Custom 
House,  Bowling  Green,  New  York.) 


architerture  were  colored.    "  What!    '  Paint 


tliV(A:UHC,    WITMIM    Mr" 

{Uj  CMirg*  tinf  MamaM.  In  lb*  MrtrrjoollUn  Mu 
•••uiD,  .N»w  York.  I 


«)f  refinernrnt.  Kvcn  the  ta>tc  for  bron/.e  is 
an  acquirement  of  our  da_\ .  But  when  we 
consider  what  American  landscape  artists 
have  accomplished  in  founding  a  school  of 
refined  color,  it  is  not  a  wild  thought  that 
Aincricaji  sculptors  might  teach  the  Kiiro- 
pcans  (what  the  (lermans  like  .Max  Klinger 
uitfi  his  "Beethoven"  certainly  will  not) 
the  proper  nirxle  for  polychrome  sculpture, 
j.  (}.  A.  Ward,  born  in  1 8^0,  is  the  dean 
of  American  sculptors,  and  for  just  half  a 
crntiiry  (his  "Indian  Hunter"  in  Central 
Park  was  modeled  in  iHsy)  he  has  contrihii- 
ted  much  g<MMl  work  to  public  parks  and 
buildings.  His  "(Irneral  Tlionias,"  in 
Washington,  and  his  "  Wjishington,"  on  the 
•itrp^  of  the  Sub-Trrasury,  New  >'ork,  arc 
perhaps   his  most   sati<(facrory   works. 

If  uoiihi  hr  difTuult  to  overrstiinate  Saint 
(iaudrns'     salutary    effect     upon     American 
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sculpture  "  all  alonfz;  the  line."  As  Mr. 
Taft  points  out,  since  the  "  Farraput  "  was 
erected,  single  figures  are  better  posed,  mod- 
ern costume  is  treated  with  more  intelligence, 
pedestals  are  appropriately  desitjned  ami  in 
harmony  w  ith  the  statues,  and  even  the  let- 
terinji  on  the  monuments  has  been  improved. 

Hence  we  find  throughout  the  country  to- 
day such  acceptable  single  figures  as  Mac- 
Alonnics'  "  Nathan  Hale."  in  City  Hall 
Park,  New  York;  Niehaus'  "  Hahnemann," 
in  VVashington,  in  which  the  drapery  is  par- 
ticularly well  haniUed  ;  Partridge's  "  Hamil- 
ton," in  Brooklyn;  French's  "  Ciene:al  Cass," 
in  Washington ;  Adams'  "  Professor  Henry." 
in  Washington :  and  Hissell's  "  Colonel  de 
Peyster,"  in  Howling  (ireen.  New  ^  ork. 

Hut,  better  still,  our  young  sculptors  who 
have  for  the  most  part  studied  in  Paris  anil 
received  the  same  advantages  a>  Saint  (jaud- 
ens,  have  taken  the  hint  from  him  that 
American  subjects  are  worthy  of  the  best 
efforts  of  the  sculptor. 

Even  if  not  always  reaching  the  high 
water  mark  of  artistic  excellence,  the  Inilian 
or  cowboy  statuettes  of  Proctor.  Oallin, 
Solon  H.  Horgluni,  MacNeil,  and  Paid 
liartlett.  and  the  almost  grotesque  but  well- 
observed  Alaskan   Indians  rf   Louis   Potter 


have  given  us  a  class  of 
subjects  that  may  prop- 
erly be  called  ge.niu'ne- 
\\  American,  and  these 
works  are  always  re- 
freshing in  the  exhibi- 
tions where  imitative 
nudes  were  a  few  years 
ago  apt  to  be  in  the  a;- 
cendancy. 

Nor  do  the  statuette.-, 
end  in  Indian  and  cow- 
boN  subjects.  Mrs. 
Hessie  Potter  V'onnoh 
has  sketched  lively  fig- 
ures of  young  women, 
dancing  and  reading 
girls,  and  mothers  witli 
infants,  in  a  very  per- 
sonal way  and  in  a  spir- 
it far  removed  from  im- 
itation. 

Gutzon  Borglum's 
little  "  Ruskin  "  has  all 
the  "  bigness  '  of  a  life- 
sized  statue. 

Hut  it  is  perhaps  i'-" 
the  statuettes  of  am 
mals  that  the  most 
wholly  satisfactory  American  work  has  been 
tlone.  We  hazard  the  guess  that  should  te;i 
years  hence  a  universal  exhibition  be  held  in 
Europe  it  would  not  be  the  flamboyant  am- 
bitious groups  of  our  sculptors  that  we  would 


in   I  111-   I'lM-'s  .*<:il<.n.  i 


WASHINT.TON     .\T    V.M.I. EV     FORCE. 

'  Itv  lli'urv  M.  Slinuly.  Staluolti-.  tho  largn'motm- 
nii'iit  liplriK  In  Itnxiklyn.  N.  Y.  From  n  photogrnitU 
kindl.v  loaii'-d   I'.v  TIumkIoi-c  B.  Starr.) 
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want  shown  in  the  American  section,  but 
rather  the  compact,  graphic,  and,  one  might 
almost  say.  impeccably  modeled  animals  of 
Proctor,  Solon  Borglum,  Roth,  Paul  Bart- 
lett.  and  Harvey. 

Many  collectors  are  buying  Ban,e  bronzes 
at  exorbitant  prices  who  do  not  realize  that 
they  may  obtain  for  a  mere  song  things  like 
Proctor's  "'  Faun,"  or  ''  A  Bear  and  Rabbit." 
which  are  quite  as  perfect  as  anything  Barye 
ever  did.  Others  are  buying  Japanese  works, 
at  still  greater  figures,  who  are  probably  un- 
aware that  Paul  Bartlett's  reptiles  and  in- 
sects, with  their  beautiful  patinas,  are  as 
glorious  in  color  as  any  metals  of  the  Orient. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
American  freedom  of  thought  finds  itself 
expressed  only  in  the  statuettes ;  on  the  con- 
frar>',  in  large  work,  as  in  Tilden's  "  Mechan- 
ics' Fountain."  San  Francisco;  Clark's 
"  Cider  Press,"  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  ; 
Niehaus's  "  Driller,"  at  Titusville,  Penn. : 
in  French's  "  Peace  "  group  on  the  Dewey 
Arch,  and  the  like,  there  Ijas  been  expression 
that  is  free  from  any  foreign  element,  but 
the  perfection,  the  completeness,  has  rarelv 
been   there  that   is   found   in   the  statuettes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Saint  Gaudens  did 
not  design  some  architectural  sculpture.  He 
worked  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  Stan- 
ford White  that  no  doubt  had  he  decorated 
the  izqzde  of  a  building  it  would  have  had  the 
same  influence  up«^jn  architectural  sculpture  as 
his  figures  on  monumental  sculpture  had.  As 
the  situation  now  stands,  we  think  American 
sculpture  is  weakest  in  the  flamboyant  char- 
acter of  its  architectural  decorations.  It  is 
noisy  in  lines  and  planes,  and  detached  from 
the  building  itself.  This  latter  fault,  of 
course,  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  sculptor; 
our  architects  are  much  to  blame  in  not 
designing  proper  backgrounds  for  the  deco- 
rative elements.  The  truth  is  our  architects 
are  much  too  busy  to  give  the  siibjfct  prf)ppr 
consideration.  But  there  have  been  v)me  at- 
tempts that  are  acceptable  because  they  are  an 
indication  of  a  possible  future  ch»er  unity 
of  sculpture  and   architecture. 

On  the  Appellate  Court,  the  new  Custom 
Hou*e,  the  Stock  F'xchange.  St.  Bartholo- 
rnrw's  Church,  in  New  Vork ;  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  Washington,  and  the 
Public  Library,  in  Boston,  and  in  public 
buildings  in  Chicago,  San  Francisoo,  Balti- 
more, Pittsburg,  ;infl  St.  I>»ui»,  men  like 
Ward.  Vrrmh,  Miffer.  Lukrman,  Bovle. 
Gelert.  Clrafl).  .Martiny.  Rhind.  Kinder. 
Adams,    O'Connor,    Ruckstuhl,    have    done 
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pioneer  work  in  bringing  to  a  focus  this  forn) 
of  art,  which,  if  seriously  developed,  ought  to 
place  American  sculpture  upon  a  firnirr  foot- 
ing than  it  has  had  in  the  past. 

The  future  of  American  wulpture  is  full 
of  possibilities. 

What  will  .Mr.  Barnunl,  whom  niany  of 
the  younger  vulptors  think  our  strongest 
man,  accomplish  in  his  llarrisburg  task? 
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MARBLE    liUST    BY    WILLIAM    OKDWAY    PARTKIIKIK,    IX 

THE   BROOKLYN    INSTITUTE  OF    ARTS    AND 

SCIENCES. 

What  will  young  Henry  M.  Shrady 
accomplish  in  his  "  Grant."  to  be  placed 
opposite  the  AVhite  House, — a  $250,000 
commission  given  him  with  the  approval,  we 
understand,  of  Saint  Gaudens  and  French, 
though  he  is  not  yet  forty,  and  has  not  re- 
ceived a  Kuropcan  education  nor  even  an  art 
education  of  any  kind  ? 

What  will  Gutzon  Borglum  accomplish 
in  his  saints  and  angels  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  or  in  some  of  his  ideal 
figures  executed  in  Maryland  marble,  with 
its  delightful  ivory  tone,  that  Phidias  might 
have  envied ;  or  w  hat  will  Adams  give  us 
some  day  in  polychrome  relief? 

Or  what  may  be  accomplished,  perhaps, 
by  some  graduate  of  the  "  Arts  and  Crafts  " 
movement    who,    studying,    say,     the    firm. 


synthetic  ucrk  of  the  Renaissance  medals  of 
\'ittorc  Pi^ano,  jr.ay  apply  his  style  to  archi- 
tectural decoration  in  a  sober,  restrained  way 
that  will  put  to  shame  the  average  architec- 
tural decoration  of  to-day,  decorations  that 
really  ought  to  be  anchored  to  the  buildings, 
instead  of  seeming,  as  now,  to  want  to  get 
auav    from    them?      Who  knows? 


JOHN    RVSKIN. 

(By  Gutzon  HoiRlnm.  statuette,  made  from  mem- 
ory sketches  jotted  down  on  the  return  from  a  visit 
to"  Uuskin  a  few  months  before  the  critic's  death 
It  is  to  he  regretted  that  persons  of  literary  taste 
In  this  country  have  not  formed  the  habit  of  decoraf 
ini.'  their  libraries  with  l)usts.  statuettes,  and  medal 
lions  of  celebrities,  such  as  Borglum's  "  Uuskin." 
Saint  Gaudens'  "  Stevenson,"  and  "  French's  "  Km'T- 
son.") 

Let  us  hope  that  the  fine  qualities  of  Saint 
Gaudens'  work  will  live  in  spirit  in  the  crea- 
tions to  come,  and  thus  give  to  this  country  a 
school  of  sculpture  of  which  many  genera- 
•tions  may  be  proud. 


Otlicr  works  by  Saint  Gaudens  not  mentioned  in  this  article  are:  ".Adoration  of  the 
Cross."  "Diana."  "Dr.  McCosh."  "Dr.  Bellows."  Caryatids  in  Cornelius  Vandcrbilt  s  house. 
Angeis  for  the  Governor  E.  D.  Morgan  tomb,  for  the  monument  in  the  cemetery  at  Garrisons. 
N.  Y.,  and  for  Mrs.  Smith's  monument  at  Newport:  the  Hamilton  Fish  monument;  "(.arlield. 
"  Logan. "  "  Randall  " ;  medallions  of  "  Stevenson."  children  of  Prescott  Hall  Butler,  children^  of 
Jacob  H.  Schiff.  Miss  Violet  Sargent,  President  Woolsey  of  Yale.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  \Vat- 
son  Gilder.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Boaman.  Mrs  Schuvlcr  Van  Rensselaer.  William  D.  Howclls,  Miss 
Howclls.  V.  D.  Millet.  George  Mavnard.  and  Miss  Armstrong;  the  relief  over  the  mam  eii- 
trance  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  from  which  Kenyon  Cox  designed  the  library  seal.  He 
made  the  sketch  from  which  Tonetti  Doz/i  modeled  the  tigure  of  "  Art."  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  sketcli  from  which  Philip  Martinv  modeled  the  Columbian  Exposition  medal.  In 
addition  to  the  eagle  and  double  eagle,  already  mentioned,  he  designed  a  one-cent  piece^  n '"1?"^ 
his  unfinished  works  are  two  groups  for  the  Boston  Museum  and  a  monument  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  of  Boston,  and  the  statue  of  Marcus  \    Daly. 


HAS  ARKANSAS  A  DIAMOND  "FIELD"? 

BY  ROBERT   S.    LANIER. 


T  TPON  a  tract  of  about  600  acres  near  ton  have  been  led  to  believe  after  consider- 
Murtreesboro,  in  Pike  County,  south-  able  hesitancy  and  care,  totrether  with  ex- 
western  Arkansas,  some  lOO  miles  from  the  tended  personal  examination,  then  this  is 
city  of  Little  Rock,  more  than  130  diamonds  actually  the  first  American  tract  where  dia- 
have  been  found  within  the  past  year.  In  monds  occur  "  in  place."  This  is  the  geolo- 
size,  they  vary  from  1-64  carat  to  6V2  gist's  expression  for  a  stone  that  lies  in  the 
carats;  in  color,  from  dark  brown  to  the  precise  geological  formation  where  it  was 
high-prized  blue-white.  "  born,  " — where  the  pure  carbon,  influenced 
Fifteen  people  discovered  all  these  jewels,  by  intense  pressure  and  intense  heat,  prob- 
mostly  by  kneeling  on  the  ground  and  pok-  ably  through  the  pushing  of  some  prehistoric 
ing  them  up  with  sticks  from  within  one  or  volcano  toward  the  earth's  surface,  became 
two  inches  of  the  surface.     Even  in  its  rough  forced  into  a  veritable  diamond  crystal. 


state,  the  diamond's 
glitter  is  unmistak- 
able. After  one  sue 
cessful  experience, 
the  lucky  searcher 
does  not  fail  to  rec- 
ognize it  again. 

One  diamond  was 
excavated  from  a 
depth  of  fi  f  t  e  e  n 
feet.  Indeed,  the 
same  rock  which 
furnishes  the  gems 
on  the  surface  has 
been  proved,  b\ 
three  sets  of  drill- 
holes, to  remain 
constant  to  a  depth 
of  over  2fX)  feet. 
And  this  blue-green 
rock,    decomp<ised 
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THE  FIRST  THREE  DIAMONDS  FOUND  IN  THE  ARKAN- 
SAS   "  FIELD." 

I  Hof  r<>i»rfKliic<-d  In  tli<-ir  nntiiral  sizo.     Tin- fMii 
rin   th<-  riKht   i«  of  4'^  c-arniH  wi-IkIiI.i 


This  surmise  be- 
ing granted,  here  is 
the  first  instance  on 
the  American  conti- 
nent of  the  disco\  ■ 
ery  of  a  diamond  in 
its  undisturbed  nat- 
u  r  a  1  matrix. — and 
the  first  observation 
of  a  true  diamond 
"  field,"  \\  hich  may 
eventually  involve 
a  new  American  in- 
dustry. These  de- 
\el()pments  in  Ar- 
kansas are  the  first 
calculated  to  lead 
Dr.  Kunz  to  revise 
h  i  s  statement  of 
seventeen  years  ago, 
made    in     his    work 


"  peridotite."      resembles      gef)Iogically      th'-  on    "  C lems    and    Precious    Stones    in    North 

"  blue   ground   "    of    the    Kijnberiy    mines    in  America,"  the  autliorit:iti\c  summary  on  this 

South    Africa,    from    which    fortunes    have  subject:     "While    diamon<ls    are    found     to 

been  taken  in  diamonds  wirhin  thirty  jear-;.  vmie  extent  within  the  limits  of  the  Iriited 

U*>cs  all  this  mean  that  America  contains  States,   there  is  no   reason  as  yet   to  suppose 

a    genuine    field    of    diamonds, — a    plot    of  that  they  will  ever  be  numbered  among  our 

ground    which,    throughout    its    entire    area  important  mineral  products." 
and  to  a  great  depth,   will   yield  a  constant         It  is  chieflv  owing  to  Dr.  Kiiii/'s  r«)urtesy 

prrxiuct  of  the  most  precious  of  stones.'  in    supplying   authoritative    infnrniation    that 

Through   the  kindness  of   Dr.  (Jeorge   F.  the  writer  is  able   t<»  simunari/e  below    the 

Kunz,  gem  expert   anrl   special  agent  of   the  facts   on    this   new    drvrlopinent    of    a    fasci- 

Lnited    States   (jrological    Survey,   and    Dr.  nating   subject.      During    twenty    years    Dr. 

Hcnr>'  S.  W'a-shingfon,  mining  groU»gist  and  Kun/.  has  collected  every  record  of  the  dis- 

petrographrr,  who  has  made  a  special  *ttidy  covery  of  Americatt   diamonds,   and    invrsti- 

of  th'  .us  rocks  at  home  gated   every   histors'   that   seemed   promising. 

and  a  .  ,  'fe  to  answer  this  \{'\s  services  have  been  constantly  in   rr«|uest 

question  as  well  a»  it  can  be  answered  to-day,  hy  the   Department  of   Mining  Statistics   in 

If    the    Arkansas   diamonds   are    rrallv    of  the    ^'nited    Stafrs    (  Val    Survey,    and 

local  origin,  as  Dr.  Kun/  an<l  Dr.  Washing-  the  results  of  his  iir.i    ;,,.,;ions  may  be  seen 
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in  his  bulletins  publislicd  h\  this  department 
from  1 88.^  to  igos- 

DIFFERENT      FROM      ALL      OIHER     AMERICAN 
DIAMONDS. 

Since  1830  many  American  diamomls 
have  been  authenticated,  but  none  before  has 
been  found  "  in  place."  .Most  of  those  in 
the  United  States,  Guiana,  and  Brazil  have 
come  to  light  throut^h  the  "  breakinji;  down.  ' 
or  wasting  aw  a\ ,  of  the  original  rocks,  which 
allows  the  diamonds  to  be  washed  i.ito 
brooks  and  river  gravels,  as  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. Many  have  been  found  in  the  glacial 
moraine  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  whither  prehistoric  glaciers  had 
swept  them  from  some  point  in  Canada. 
Search  is  now  being  made  for  the  original 
resting  place  of  these  stones  by  several  sur- 
veying parties,  along  the  line  of  the  new- 
transcontinental  railway  from  Quebec  to 
Winnipeg. 

Two  other  regions  in  the  United  States 
have  supplied  a  few  diamonds  from  time  to 
time, — the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Cascade  Mountains.  But  no  diamond 
found  in  the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
region,  or  on  the  California  slope,  has  ever 
been  traced  l)ack  to  its  original  rock  source. 

TRIALS  OF  THE  DIAMOND   EXPERT. 

It  seems  that  in  Arkansas  the  ijo  stones 
mentioned  are  really  of  local  origin.  But  dia- 
mond tracing  is  always  a  hazardous  task. 
Even  the  most  highly  trained  expert  finds, 
after  each  long  search  and  careful  calcula- 
tion, that  there  still  remains  to  be  eliminateil 
the  great  danger  of  "  seeing  things,"  which 
sometimes  results  from  too  much  application 
to  one  subject. 

A  peculiar  difficulty  in  diamond-hunting 
arises  from  the  minute  occiirrcncf  of  the 
substance,  as  compared  with  copper,  iron, 
lead,  gold,  or  silver.  The  African  De  Beers 
mines,  for  example,  are  unparalleled  for  their 
profitable  yield  and  their  equipment  w  ith  the 
most  expensive  machinery  and  appliances. 
And  yet  their  valuable  product  averages  only 
.46  of  a  carat  to  a  iboo-pnund  load,  say  one- 
half  of  a  carat  to  a  ton,  a  proportion  of  one  in 
ten  million. 

Contrast  the  case  of  gold  :  Any  vein  profit- 
able enough  to  be  worked  must  exhibit  $2 
worth  to  the  ton.  I'his  means  one-tenth  of 
an  ounce  to  the  ton,  or  thirty  times  the  pro- 
portion of  diamonds  in  the  De  Beers  mines. 
If  the  expense  of   tunnelling,  shafts,  etc.,  is 


to  be  undertaken,  the  gold  should  assay  as 
much  as  one-half  ounce  to  the  ton,  or  150 
rimes  the  proportion  of  the  De  Beers  dia- 
monds, and  ^(Kj  times  the  proportion  of  those 
taken  from  the  fabulously  productive  "  Pre- 
mier "  mines,  the  leading  competitors  of  the 
De  Beers.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine by  assays  and  other  chemical  means 
the  presence  and  amount  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  other  metals,  even  where  they  are 
invisible,  and  present  in  extremely  small 
amounts.  No  such  methods  are  practically 
applicable  in  the  search  for  diamonds. 

IDENTIFVINC.   THE    SOURCE   OF   DIAMONDS. 

Again,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
the  locality  whence  a  diamond  comes.  It  is 
customary  to  bring  to  the  expert  a  very 
small  quantity  of  material,  perhaps  one- 
twentieth  of  an  ounce.  In  such  cases  the 
wise  geologist  must  often  hesitate  before  pass- 
ing a  final  judgment. 

This  question  is  further  complicated  by  the 
existence  at  the  present  day  of  such  a  great 
number  of  different  mines  and  prospects.  Up 
to  thirty  years  ago  it  was  comparatively  easy 
to  recognize  the  birthplace  of  a  diamond. 
Most  stones  then  came  from  Brazil,  and 
sparingly  from  the  Indian  mines.  But  with 
the  opening  of  the  South-African  prospects 
the  production  increased  rapidly,  and  now 
there  are  not  less  than  one  dozen  localities 
w  hich  are  large  producers  of  diamonds.  Add 
to  this  the  hundreds  of  minor  instances  where 
diamond  indications,  and  some  few  gems, 
have  been  found;  consider  that  the  distinct- 
ive marks  of  a  stone  from  any  given  local it\ 
are  in  an\-  case  very  slight  and  may  be  dupli- 
cated elsewhere,  the  geological  conditions 
constantly  varying;  and  one  perceives  the  del- 
icacy, even  for  tjie  most  experienced,  of  de- 
claring positively  with  regard  to  a  few  stones 
that  they  are  or  are  not  from  a  l(K-ality  that 
is  new. 

THE    ARIZONA    "DIAMOND    MOUNTAIN." 

• 

The  imp()rtance  of  identification  is  pointed 
by  remembrance  of  the  famous  "  Arizona 
diamond  swindle."  On  .May  28.  1872,  a 
part\-  of  Eastern  and  Western  capitalists,  to- 
gether with  a  German  mining  expert,  were 
escorted  to  Rawlins,  \Vyo.,  and  thence  to  a 
remote  mountain,  where  in  a  week  1000 
carats  of  diamonds  and  6000  to  7cxx>  carats 
of  nibies  were  gathered  by  the  joyful  explor- 
ers. The  gems  were  indubitable.  But  upon 
investigation  by  Clarence  King,  director  of 
the  I'nited  States  Cieological  Survey,  it  was 
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proved  that  they  could  not  possibly  belong  to  w  hite  minerals  were  turned  up.     The  entire 

the  localit)'  of  Arizona.     In  fact,  the  moun-  country-  is  covered  with  a  "  pudding  stone," 

tain  had  been  "  salted  " ;  a  large  quantity  of  a  conglomerate   rock  cemented   with   brown 

rough  diamonds  had  been  purchased  in  Lon-  oxide  of  iron,  containing  pebbles  of  all  sizes, 

don  and  distributed  where  they  would  do  the  chiefly  quartz.     So  closely  did  this  resemble 

rcost  good.     But  this  discover}-  could  not  be  the   Brazilian   cascalho,   in   which   diamonds 

made  until  about  $750,000  had  been  realized  are  commonly  found,  rhat  for  a  few  days  it 

by  the  enterprising  owners  of  the  "  mine."  suggested    itself  to   Dr.    Kunz   that  possibly 

This  story  remains  of  interest  to-day  be-  the  Arkansas  diamonds  might  have  been  de- 
cause  only  a  portion  of  the  gems  used  as  rived  from  this  conglomerate. 
"  salt "  were  ever  recovered,  ^'ears  after  But  after  careful  search  over  considerable 
the  explosion  of  this  bubble  Dr.  Kunz  ex-  of  the  adjoining  region  the  underlying  condi- 
amined  a  number  of  diamonds  found  in  this  tions  were  everywhere  found  different  from 
neighborhood  by  a  shoemaker.  Any  "  dia-  those  of  this  one  tract ;  and  no  diamonds 
mond  mine  "  turning  up  in  this  locality  will  were  discovered  in  the  conglomerate.  So. 
be  regarded  with  great  suspicion  by  the  well,  again,  the  situation  narrowed  to  the  original 
informed.  locality.      The    land    adjacent    consisted    of 

Thus,  when  a  report  of  the  Arkansas  black,  sticky  mud.  Within  a  radius  of  sever- 
gems  was  brought  to  Dr.  Kunz  last  fall  he  al  miles,  here  was  the  only  outcrop  of  the 
decided  not  to  make  any  public  announcement  blue-green,  diamond-yielding  earth, 
until  further  investigation.  The  property,  No  diamond  was  found  by  Dr.  Washington 
indeed,  was  already  well  known  to  geologists  or  Dr.  Kunz.  Three  were  picked  up  during 
as  exhibiting  conditions  peculiarly  fa\-orable  the  hitter's  visit,  one  of  which  had  certainly 
to  the  production  of  diamonds.  The  igneous  not  been  handled  since  the  rain  preceding, 
outcrop  had  been  described  in  1842  and  1846, 
and  later  beautifully  mapped  by  Dr.  J.  C 
Branner,  the  State  Geologist  of  Arkansas. 
So  when  Dr.  Kunz  was  shown  a  couple  of  the  After  Drs.  Kunz  and  Washington  had 
Arkansas  stones  he  was  able  greatly  to  sur-  left,  some  of  the  underlying  earth  was  care- 
prise  the  Little  Rock  jeweler  who  had  fully  washed  and  two  diamonds  appeared  in 
brought  them  to  New  \  ork  by  mentioning  the  "  concentrates,"  or  heavy  mineral  resi- 
in  detail  the  formation  of  the  spot  whence  due.  At  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  a  piece  of 
they  had  come.  rock  was  found  which  containeii  a  diamond 

He  thereupon  suggested  to  -Dr.  Washing-  of  ijX  carats.     Careful  examination  by  three 

ton,  as  one  of  the  leading  petrological  geolo-  geologists   showed    that    this   stone   was   un- 

gists  of  America,   that  he  visit  the  hxality.  doubtediv   in  its  original  place.     The  "  alter- 

He  spent  several  weeks  there,  finding  that  in  ation  "  and  texture  of  the  rock  and  the  mark- 

the  meantime  twenty-one  diamonds  had  been  ings  of  oxide  were  absolutely  unbroken.     It 

discovered.       In    January    Dr.    Kunz    went  would  seem  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of 

there,  going  over  the  ground  at  first  alone,  tlie  <liscovery  of  a  diamond  in  its  utulisturbed, 

and  later  on  with  Dr.  Washington.     After  a  natural   matrix  on  the  American  continent, 
careful    study   of   the    r(Kk    occurrences,    the        The  conclusion,  then,  is  justified  that  this 

following  facts  were  definitely  ascertained :  tract  of  Arkansas  peridotite  is  the  first  dis- 
covered   American    diamond-field.       Mut    the 

THE    ARKANSAS    SITUATION.  t    w        ■  i  .  »   u  I        .       I   U 

followmg  conditions  must  be  understood  be- 
The  area  of  the  neck  of  volcanic  "  prrldo-  ffire  its  place  as  a  factfir  in  (liatiHtiid  produc- 
tite "  which  is  exp«iscd  at  the  surfair  ap-  tion  can  be  estimated:  It  must  i)e  provcti 
proaches  forty  acre*  in  extent.  Together  absolutely  that  the  I.U)  stones  came  original- 
with  the  outlying  decomposition  line,  the  ly  from  the  dcct)mposrd  peridotite  in  \\lii(  li 
total  area  comprises  probably  IfXJ  acres.  It  they  were  foiuid  ;  siiflicient  facts  must  be  ob- 
is ideally  Uicated,  with  moderate  winter  cli-  tained  for  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  pcr- 
mate,  abundance  of  timber  and  cheap  coal  in  centage  of  diamonds  in  the  rm-k ;  the  cost  of 
the  State,  and  fjtlirr  f  '  '  Iiti(»ns,  production  must  be  broiii/lit  \sithin  a  reason 
among  -  them  a  river  ti  „  ^ii  the  able  figure.  It  is  plrasant  to  iniiark  that 
property,  which  will  be  of  much  assistance  in  the  owner*  of  the  tract  are  active  an»l  re- 
mining.  Hjxinsiblr  liti/rns,  and  that  their  monry  so 
Totjether  with  the  diamonds,  a  niunlwr  of  far  has  been  s(M*nt  (|uietlv  an<l  in  a  pr.u  tical 
caUite,  barite,  and  cpiart/.  ir>stals.  and  other  fashion. 
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THE   WEST   INDIES   IN   COMMERCE. 

BY  LEWIS    R.    FREEMAN. 

'  I  ^  HOUGH  the  American  flag  is  floating  fact  that  there  is  a  pitch  lake  in  Trinidad 
over  but  a  stngle  one  of  the  nearly  two  and  volcanoes  in  Martinique  and  St.  Vin- 
score  islands  that  make  up  the  West  Indies,  cent.  \  et,  strange  anomaly,  it  is  among 
the  fact  that  the  economic  welfare  of  almost  these  little-known  islands  that  the  higher 
ever)-  one  of  them  is  in  direct  proportion  to  civilization,  the  stabler  governments,  and  the 
its  intercourse  with  the  United  States  is  better  records  of  criminality  and  more  ele- 
strong  indication  that  the  destiny  of  the  vated  standards  of  public  morals  are  to  be 
group  as  a  whole  is  most  intimately  linked  found.  This  is  principally  because  most  of 
with  our  own.  Porto  Rico,  our  only  terri-  them  are  British  and  have  had  the  benefit  of 
tor>',  is  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  the  wise  and  just  colonial  policy  of  that  em- 
other  islands  in  the  matter  of  prosperity',  pire  for  a  number  of  centuries.  The  roads 
while  Cuba,  where  American  influence  is  in  the  least  of  these  islands  are  far-and-away 
paramount,  stands  an  easy  second.  Jamaica,  better  than  the  average  of  those  in  New 
which  up  to  the  time  of  the  earthquake  stood  \'ork  or  the  New  England  States,  and  se- 
well  to  the  front  among  the  English  islands,  curity  of  life  and  property  incomparably 
owed  its  position  almost  entirely  to  the  greater  than  in  the  most  peaceful  districts 
money  poured  in  there  by  American  tourists,  of  Hayti,  Cuba,  or  the  Dominican  Republic, 
to  the  millions  paid  bv  American  consumers  _..^    .      ,    ^^ 

■         T  .  ,     *  J  ,  ,■    r      ■  THE     YANKEES     OF     THE     LESSER     ANTILLES. 

tor  Jamaican  bananas,  and  to  the  reliet  given 

the  Jamaican  labor  market  by  the  employ-  Trinidad  is  the  largest,  richest,  and  most 
ment  of  many  thousands  of  the  island's  sur-  prosperous  island  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and 
plus  workers  on  ah  American  canal.  Like-  its  people,  on  account  of  their  business  en- 
wise,  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  Barbados  and  erg>-,  have  recently  taken  to  calling  them- 
Trinidad,  whose  trade  with  the  United  selves  the  "  Yankees  of  the  West  Indies." 
States  is  about  equal  to  that  which  they  carry  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital,  is  an  exceedingly 
on  with  England,  and  both  of  which  have  clean  and  well  laid-out  city  of  7t),cxK),  the 
ccnsiderable  investments  of  American  capi-  most  striking  feature  of  which  is  the  number, 
tal,  easily  lead  their  sister  islands  in  wealth  size,  and  excellence  of  its  ilepartincnt  stores. 
and  prosperit)-.  C)n  the  other  hand,  the  These  latter  are  patterned  closely  after  those 
French  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Marti-  of  the  L^nitcd  States, — with  which  they 
nique,  which  have  scant  intercourse  with  compare  most  favorably , — and  contrast  very 
America,  are  in  about  the  same  condition  as  strangely  with  the  typical  little  British  shops 
the  colonies  of  that  power  in  the  remoter  cor-  one  encounters  in  most  of  the  other  islands. 
ncrs  of  the  world, — absolute  stagnation.  One  The  city's  new  electric-railway  system  is  a 
may  he  justified,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  modern  installation  of  Canadian  capitalists, 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  in  the  and  the  service  provided  is  fast  and  eflicient. 
West  Indies  will  never  be  less  than  it  is  at  The  worst  handicap  of  Port  of  Spain  is  its 
present,  and  rcas<'jrfably  safe  in  believing  that  harbor, which, although  perfectly  protected,  is 
it  will  increase  even  more  rapidly  in  the  fu-  «>  shallow  that  ships  are  iorrvd  to  lie  two 
ture  than  it  has  in  the  past.  '.r  three  niiirs  off-shore.  Deep  water  is  to 
During  the  last  year  there  has  been  io  be  found  about  six  miles  from  the  city  at  a 
much  published  concerning  Cuban  intcrven-  point  easily  reached  by  the  railroad,  and  the 
tion.  the  Jamaica  '  ■"'■  -lake,  the  Domini-  dfK'ks  projected  for  this  location  will,  if 
can  treaty,  and  P;  al  and  secretarial  built,  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  island's 
vi«it*  to  Porto  Rico,  that  a  person  writing  of  trade, 
any  one  «)f  the  i  '       '       ■■'''.               *       "  Trini<Ia<l  has  rrlni  tantiy  bowed  to  the  in 

h  very   likely    t.       „     >  rvitable  in  the  matter  of  sugar  raising  as  the 

public  already   fully   Informed.      Regarding  problem  present*  itself  to  the  grower  in  the 

the    [.essrr    Antilles,    however,    the    popular  Hrifi»h   West   Indies,  and  has  turned   its  at 

American  iilra  is  of  thr  '• ' '!'»rs  not  ttntion  to  t  acao.     Its  annual  pro<!u<  tion  of 

rxtrnd   to  niu(  h   that   .  'od   the  this  valuablr  bran  is  now  in  the  vicinity  of 
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THE    APVHAI.T    DOCKS    AT    I. A    UKF.A    POINT.    TRINIDAD. 
(A  contimions  lino  of  buckets  carrii's  tlio  nsphalt  dlrcft  from   the  lake  to  tlio  stcamors.) 


50,ooo,oi)(»  pounds,  which  placi'>  it  tourth  in 
the  h'st  of  the  world's  producers,  only  Hrazil. 
Ecuador,  and  San  Thome,  P.  W.,  Africa, 
outranking  it.  Last  gear's  crop  was  a  par- 
tial failure,  and  the  island  is  dull  as  a  con- 
sequence. Ihis  is  only  temporary,  of  course, 
but  the  real  trouble  connected  with  this 
chanfje  of  staples  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  cacao 
plantation,  area  for  area,  employs  about  one 
man  where  a  sugar  plantation  employs  ten ; 
and  in  just  about  this  ratio  is  there  a  lack  of 
steady  enipKn ment  for  the  island's  uxi,0(Xi 
East  Indian  coolies  and  its  I50,ock3  blacks. 

The  principal  concession  for  workinjx  the 
famous  pitch  lake  of  Irinidad  is  held  by  an 
American  company  which  operates  its  own 
line  of  steamers  between  New  ^  ork  and 
Port  of  Spain.  The  works  of  this  concern 
and  those  of  a  local  company  are  less  than 
half  a  nu'le  apart  on  La  Brea  Point,  and  a 
comparison  between  the  two  is  overwiielm- 
inply  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  overhcail 
tramway  system  of  continuovisly  running 
buckets,  by  which  the  American  company 
.arries  asphalt  direct  from  the  lake  and 
dumps  it  into  the  steamers,  is  one  of  the 
finest  contrivances  of  that  class  in  existence. 


The  production  of  this  lake  is  onl\  limitcil 
by  the  demand  for  asphalt;  it  is  probable 
that,  if  called  on,  it  could  supply  the  world 
with  that  product. 

Speakintz  of  the  islands  as  a  jzroup,  there 
is  little  hut  one  lonii  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted tale  of  depression  and  distress.  In 
Tobajro, — one  of  the  averred  homes  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe, — and  the  southerly  Leeward 
Islands  of  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  supar, 
except  as  cane  for  the  blacks  to  chew,  has 
jjone  for  good,  and  in  its  place  the  planters 
aie  struggling  with  coflFce.  rubber,  and  cacao. 
The  latter  alone  is  yielding  returns,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  planters  are  making  a  bare  liv- 
ing, and  the  rest  of  the  population  is  exist- 
ing as  best  it  can. 

OVERPOPL'I..\TED    B.\RB.\DOS. 

Barbados  goes  on  as  it  always  has,  largely 
on  hope  anil  largely  on  a  supreme  confidence 
that  is  impolitely  called  "  nerve "  in  the 
o^her  islands.  Some  sugar  is  being  shipped 
to  Canada  and  some  rum  to  a  number  of 
places.  A  considerable  acreage  of  Sea-Island 
cotton  has  been  set  out  during  the  last  few- 
years,  and,  as  in  the  northern  islands  where 
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the  same  experiment  is  being  tried,  "  there 
are  hopes."  It  was  the  furtherance  of  the  cot- 
ton-growing industry  in  the  British  West 
Indies  that  brought  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  of 
Kingston  earthquake  notoriet}-,  to  that  city 
at  the  time  of  the  great  disaster. 

The  fact  that  Barbados  has  anything  at 
all  to  export  is  in  itself  a  rather  remarkable 
circumstance.  That  island  is  but  fourteen 
miles  one  way  b\"  twent\-one  the  other, 
and  within  this  narrow  limit  swarms  a  popu- 
.  lation  of  nearly  200.000.  Every  nook  that 
is  not  producing  food  is  packed  with  people. 
They  do  not  have  the  term  "  building-lot  ' 
in  Barbados;  instead  they  say  "house-spot." 
"  Spot  "  expresses  it  exactly.  An  average 
"  spot  "  is  "  sixteen  by  sixteen,"  which  leaves 
space  for  a  "  twelve  by  twelve  "  frame  house 
and  room  around  the  sides  for  the  women 
to  catch  the  water  from  the  eaves  and  do 
their  washing.  Even  the  wood  that  is 
burned, — mostly  charcoal, — comes  500  miles 
by  boat  from  Demerara. 

DISTRESS   IN'   OTHER  BRITISH    ISLANDS. 

One  finds  the  plight  of  the  rest  of  the 
British  possessions  in  the  Windward  group 
growing  worse  as  he  goes  north.  Dominique 
is  the  single  exception.  This  fertile  and  re- 
markably beautiful  island,  partly  because  of 
the  natural   richness  of  its  soil,   and   partly 


AVTOMoeiLiNC  ircAR   ifirr  ai«tokiu,  Jamaica. 


C'opyrisht  by  B.  L.  Sinjlcy. 

HIRTHPLACE     OF     .\LE.\.\N1)ER     HAMJI.TON,     THE     IS- 
LAND   OF    NEVIS,    BRITISH     WEiT    INDIES. 

through  the  well-directed  efforts  of  an  un- 
usually ably  managed  experiment  station,  has 
been  able  to  keep  up  a  very  creditable  ex- 
port in  the  face  of  discouraging  markets. 
Sugar  had  done  better  tlian  in  -the  other 
i<-lands,  and  the  cacao  plantations  are  giving 
excellent  returns  considering  how  near  Dom- 
inique is  situated  to  the  northern  limit  of 
that  tender  tree.  A  large  acreage  has  also 
been  set  out  to  limes,  the  juice  of  \\hich  is 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid, 
and  this,  wit'i  Sea-Island  cotton,  is  looked 
to  for  good  returns  in  the  near  future. 

St.  Lucia,  the  best  harbor  England  has  in 
the  West  Indies  and  a  ct)uple.  of  centuries 
back  the  French  heachiuarters  in  the  Carib- 
bean, has  had  abf)iit  the  heaviest  fall  of  any 
of  the  islands.  Sugar  dealt  it  a  har<l  blow 
"A  lien  that  crtmniodify  settled  to  its  present 
level  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  was  still 
[lenty  f)f  business  \\  itii  the  fleet  and  the  gar 
rison.  As  a  naval  station  it  was  of  even 
'^Tcater  ini|)ortance  than  Jamaica,  while  the 
l>arrarks  that  still  stand  on  the  crests  of  the 
hills  surroimding  the  harbor  of  Castries 
I  over  acre  after  aire  of  ground.  These  null- 
fary  works  were  a  part  of  a  scheme  evolved 
at  a  time  when  Great  Britain's  perspective  of 
flir  future  Itnpressrd  her  very  differentK 
•'lan  it  does  to  ila\.  Then  the  time  arrived 
•  hen  that  nnplrr  came  to  regard  the  United 
.>tafc»,  not  ftnlv  an  no  longer  a  niena«e,  but. 
in    n    \\  av ,    for    territorv    fli:it    l.i\    ;uu\\lirrr 
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around  North  America,  as  sonu'thiniz;  of  a 
safeguard,  and  the  fleet  and  the  troops  were 
A\ithdra\vn  to  save  the  good  British  sover- 
eigns. To-day  the  I^ritish  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  though  on  paper  it  may  be  larger, 
consists  nominally  ot  one  first-class  cruiser, 
stationed  at  liarhados. 

The  good-sized,  low-lying  island  of  An- 
tigua, important  as  the  seat  of  the  governor 
of  most  of  the  Windward  Islands,  has  never 
gone  in  for  much  of  anything  but  sugar, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  things  are  about  as 
bad  there  as  they  can  be. 

Montserrat,  not  far  from  Antigua,  is  in 
about  the  same  condition  as  the  latter  island, 
while  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis,  the  two  sister 
islands  at  the  northern  chain  of  the  British 
possessions,  are  doing  slightly  better.  Nevis, 
u  hich  consists  of  a  high  volcano  \\  ith  a  broad 
strip  of  fertile  level  land  around  its  base,  is 
famous  as  ha\  ing  been  the  birthplace  of  Alex- 
ander Hanu'lton  and  the  marriage-place  of 
Nelson.  It  is  separated  by  but  a  mile-wide 
channel  from  St.  Kitts,  where  resides  the  ad- 
initu'strntor  who  looks  after  the  affairs  of 
both  islands.  St.  Kitts  is  a  good  little  island, 
with  hundreds  and  himdreds  of  acres  of 
rather  stunted-looking  sugar-cane  and  scores 
and  scores  of  most  wonderful  old  sugar- 
nulls.  Just  now  there  is  a  big  acreage  of 
cotton  in  as  well  as  sugar,  and  there  is  hard- 
Iv  a  foot  of  tillable  land  tl-.at  is  not  imder 
cultivation. 


\\  ith  the  exception  of  a  small,  rocky 
island  to  the  north  called  Anguilla, — and 
Jamaica,  of  course,  which  I  will  speak  of 
with  the  Greater  Antilles, — this  completes 
the  list  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Their 
condition  is  the  worst  that  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  they  were  peaceably  aligned 
under  British  rule,  and  the  future,  near  or 
remote,  does  not  appear  to  promise  great  im- 
provement. I  heard  several  solid,  intelli- 
gent men  at  widely  separated  points  voice 
the  opinion  that  England  is  sick  and  tired  of 
the  burden  of  the  islands,  while  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  make  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  more  reason  in  the  attitu^le 
of  the  government  than  that  of  the  islanders. 
1  he  former  has  poured  money  into  the  West 
Indies  for  many  years  and  never  received 
much  that  was  substantial  in  return.  The 
islands  help  to  feed  the  home  countr\-.  to  be 
sure,  but  only  as  long  as  they  get  the  best 
prices  there.  If  they  can  pay  the  duty  into 
the  United  States  and  get  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  more  a  pound  for  their  sugar,  to  the 
States  it  comes. 

THK     SLU.MI'     IN     C.WE     SUG.\R. 

The  great  grievance  of  the  islanders  to- 
ward the  home  country  arose  when  the  lat- 
ter let  the  cheap  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  of 
Germany  enter  England  free  of  diit\,  thus 
lowering  the  price  of  all  sugar  to  a  point 
that  made  it  quite  impossible  to  sell  the  West 
Indian  product  there  at  a  profit.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  worked  great  hardship 
in  the  islands,  but,  to  me,  there  is  alwa\s 
an  answer  to  any  one  criticising  England  for 
buying  foodstuffs  in  the  cheapest  market,  ir- 
lespective  of  what  flag  it  comes  from  \mder, 
in  pointing  to  the  starving  millions  of  her 
own  blood  that  she  has  right  in  her  midst, 
some  thousands  of  miles  nearer  home  than 
Timbuctoo,  the  Antipodes,  or  even  the  West 
Indies. 

Ihe  British  Government  is  still  exerting 
itself  vigorouslv  for  the  good  of  the  islands, 
and  the  latter  are  making  no  less  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  do  good  for  themselves;  that  nothing 
much  is  coming  of  it  all  is  not  directly  the 
fault  of  either  party.  The  islands  staked 
eventhing  on  sugar,  failed  to  forecast  the 
future  aright,  and  now  that  the  cane-sugar 
industry  has  reached  a  point  where  it  can 
be  carried  on  at  a  profit  only  by  following 
the  most  modern  methods  of  cultivation  and 
manufacture,  they  are  Licking  both  in  the 
capital    and    in    the   spirit   of   progressiveness 
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necessan"  to  bring  ihcmsrlvrs  up  to  liate  in 
their  industrial  methods. 

FREE  TR.ADE  WITH  THE   UN'ITED  STATES. 

There  appears  to  be  just  one  thing  that 
could  happen  to  put  the  British  West  In- 
dies again  on  their  feet,  and  this  would  have 
to  come  in  the  form  of  a  disturbance  beside 
which  the  recent  Kingston  earthquake  would 
pale  into  insignificance.  The  disturbance,  in 
short,  would  have  to  be  sufficient  to  rattle 
down  the  endlessly  reinforced  tarift'-bars 
that  now  confront  the  foreign  exporter  who 
aspires  to  marketing  his  goods  in  the  United 
States.  If  British  West  Indian  goods  could 
enter  America  free  of  duty  there  would  be 
good  times  in  those  islands  for  many  decades 
to  come. 

Of  course  the  same  thing  could  be  brought 
about  by  the  purchase  or  peaceful  annexa- 
tion of  these  islands  by  the  United  States. 
This  is  possible  but  not  probable.  The  ques- 
tion has,  however,  been  discussed  in  a  friend- 
ly spirit  by  several  of  the  London  newspapers 
and  reviews,  the  contingency  usually  men- 
tioned involving  some  kind  of  exchange  for 
the  Philippines.  Several  of  the  officials  of 
the  various  islands  to  whom  I  broached  the 
subject  sprjke  freely  on  the  matter  and  ad- 
mitted that  such  a  thing  would  be  of  ines- 
timable economic  benefit  to  the  islands  in 
question,  but* that  they  did  not  see  any  way 
hv  which  if  roiild  he  hroii'jht  abf)iir. 


HOLL.AXD  S   WEST   IXDI.AX    POSSESSIOXS. 

Of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  Curagao  is 
the  only  island  of  importance,  and  even  that 
does  not  weigh  heavily  in  the  scale  of  trade. 
It  lies  just  oflE  the  coast  of  N'enezuela  and 
vies  with  Trinidad  as  a  rendezvous  and 
refuge  for  the  former  country's  plotting  poli- 
ticians and  revolutionists.     It  is  a  quaint  and 
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not  unpleasing  combination  of  the  Dutch 
and  Spanish,  with  the  latter,  as  far  as  lan- 
guage and  customs  are  concerned,  predomi- 
nant. The  island  is  principally  known  to 
the  world  for  the  high  quality  of  its  bran- 
dies and  liquors,  the  most  famous  of  which 
is  the  "  cura(;af)  "  of  comnu-rce.  The  othrr 
three  of  the  I)utch  islands,  Saba,  St.  Eusta- 
tius,  and  San  Martin,  arc  desolate  rocks  ly- 
ing a  few  miles  to  the  nortliw  est  of  St.  Kitts, 
which,  as  far  as  pa\ing  for  their  expenses 
of  administration  goes,  can  hardly  more  than 
return  fhr  value  of  the  good  re<I.  u  liite,  and 
blue  Dutch  bunting  that  the  steady  north 
east  trades  whip  of?  the  ends  of  the  flags 
above  the  litflr  forts,  postofllices,  and  custom- 

hoUKTS. 

TMK     FRPVCII     IM,\M»;>,       M\KIIM(;li.     \M> 

<;i/\r)H.()i'i'i'. 

i  he    i' rench    islands   of    Martinique    and 

(iiiadrloupr  are  '\n  about  the  kamr  condition 

r«  niioinit  ."fHy.   and    fin.uh  tally 

•  M  of  ilir  Jiritish  istlandt,  and 
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for  similar   reasons, — thej    had   ne\er   given    from    one-third    to    two-fifths    only    of    the 
their  attention   to  anything  but  sugar,   and    people   are   single,    and    in    Hungan,-   but   a 
when    the    prices    went    down    the    obsolete    little  over  one-fifth, 
methods  of  the  planters  could  not  keep  the 

industry  on  a  paying  basis.     Now  some  at-  -^'"^   '^-^^''S"   ^-^^   '^^oyi^'^- 

tcntion  is  being  given  to  cofifee,  cacao,  and  Of  the  three  Danish  West  Indies,  St. 
vanilla,  but  with  no  great  success.  Mar-  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  John,  the  first- 
tinique  raises  finer  fruit,  and  a  greater  va-  named  is  the  only  one  of  importance.  They 
riety  of  it,  than  any  other  island  in  the  West  produce  nothing  for  export  except  bay  rum, 
Indies,  but  France  has  sufficient  fruit  of  her  the  leaves  for  which  are  brought  from  St. 
own,  and  there  are  no  regular  steamers  to  John  and  the  manufacture  carried  on  at  St. 
other  markets.  Thomas.     The  latter   gains  its  importance, 

The  devastated  section  of  Martinique  in  however,  not  from  bay  rum,  bvit  from  the 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Pierre  covers  a  compara-  possession  of  an  excellent  harbor  and  its  lo- 
tively  small    proportion  of  the  tillable   land    cation  practically  at  the  intersecting-point  of 

all  the  principal 
steamer  routes 
between  F.urope 
and  the  West 
Imlies.  Mexico, 
Central  America, 
and  the  Spanish 
Main.  This  lat- 
ter circumstance 
has  earned  it 
the  title  of  the 
"  Crossroads  Is- 
land "  and  made 
it  one  of  the  first 
half-dozen  coal- 
ing stations  of 
the  world. 

St.  Thomas  is 
o  n  1  y  fourteen 
miles  long  and 
three  miles  wide, 
and  its  popula- 
tion not  in  ex- 
of  the  island,  \ ct  this  represents  but  a  frac-  cess  of  is.cxx);  yet  the  deep-sea  tonnage 
tion  of  the  ground  that  has  gone  out  of  cul-  entering  and  clearing  there  is  greater  than 
tivation  since  tiie  catastrophe.  In  addition  that  of  all  but  the  three  or  four  leading 
to  the  actual  loss  of  life  the  emigration  was  ports  of  the  Unitetl  States.  The  island's 
very  large  and  has  not  yet  ceased.  One  shipping  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
comes  upon  deserted  homes,  and  even  ham-  few  years,  due  principally  to  the  aggressive 
lets,  in  every  part  of  the  island.  There  is  efforts  of  the  leading  German  line  to  extend 
a  considerable  number  of  Martiiuquans.  par-  its  business  in  the  West  Itulies.  During  the 
ticularly  women,  at  present  on  the  isthnnis.  week  that  I  spent  in  St.  Thomas  one  or  more 
Martinique  has  the  largest  proportion  of  of  its  big  black  freighters,  all  ships  of  from 
unmarried  among  its  popvdation  of  any  sec-  4CXX)  to  lo.ocxi  tons,  came  in  for  coal  every 
tion  of  the  world.  Of  its  nearly  200,(XK)  day.  An  examination  of  steamer  sailings 
people  practically  80  per  cent,  are  single,  in  old  newspaper  files  showed  that  between 
This  is  i>  per  cent,  more  than  Cuba,  which  three  and  four  German  boats  were  the  daily 
is  next  in  order,  and  about  2o  per  cent,  more  average,  more  than  that  of  all  the  ships  of 
than  Trinidad,  Porto  Rico,  or  Harbados,  the  other  countries  combined.  This  is  typi- 
which  follow  Cuba.  It  is  an  easy  "  one,  cal  of  the  commercial  policy  Germany  is 
two,  three  "  for  the  West  Indies,  but  I  be-  pursuing  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Most 
lieve  the  record  is  (me  that  carries  no  honor  of  the  people  of  the  island  are  ver>'  strongly 
with  it.     In  Kngland  and  the  I'nitcd  States    pro-American. 


BAY    AND    TOWN    OF    ST.     THOMAS.    PANISM     WEST    INJIIES. 
(Showing  also  outlying  isliuuls  which  sorvc  to  i)rot<'cf  tho  i-ntrance  In  tin'  l>iiy.> 
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CUBA  S  NEW   CAREER  OF   PROSPERITY. 

Cuba,  not  excepting  Java  with  its  30,- 
000,000  people,  is  the  most  productive  island 
in  the  world,  and  the  disturbances  of  last 
fall  which  necessitated  intervention  found  it 
beginning  easih"  to  outdo  the  best  years  it 
had  known  before  the  war  that  resulted  in 
its  independence.  Sugar,  which  last  year 
just  touched  the  old  high-water  mark  of 
1.100,000  tons,  made  in  1894.  would  have- 
this  year  gone  near  to  1.500,000  tons  bur 
for  the  misfortune  of  the  drought  of  which 
I  will  speak  in  a  moment.  The  tobacco 
crop  reached  the  record-breaking  total  or 
$51,000,000,  that  to  the  value  of  $36,000.- 
000  having  been  exported.  This,  with  sugar 
and  other  products,  footed  up  a  remarkable 
total  of  nearly  Si 00.2 50.000  to  the  credit  of 
exports.  Railroad  mileage  has  nearly  dou- 
bled since  the  war,  there  being  now  in  the 
vicinit>-  of  1500  miles  of  broad-gauge  line  on 
the  island,  in  addition  to  many  hundred  miles 
of  private  lines  serving  varioiis  of  the  sugar 
plantations. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
encouraging  development  will  be  in  any  de- 
gree checked  by  intervention, — probably 
quite  the  contrar>-  will  result. — but  there  is 
no  chance  of  the  island  making  anything  like 
the  showing  it  is  capable  of  in  the  unsettled 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  during  even 
the  quietest  years  of  its  attempted  self-gov- 
ernment. That  American  and  foreign  capi- 
talists in  Cuba  should  be  unreservedly  in 
favor  of  annexation,  or  at  least  a  perma- 
nent protectorate,  for  the  island,  is  generallv 
understood   in  this  countn- ;  that  nearly  all 
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CopyriuliI  b>  fiiderw ood  i  I'liJcrwooil,    N.  V. 

H.MLIXG   CARLO.\DS    OF    SUGAR   CANE   TO    THE    MILL, 
SANTA   CLARA    PROVINCE,    CUBA. 

of  the  foreign  officials  in  tiie  West  Indies 
believe  one  or  the  other  to  be  inevitable  may 
be  news  to  many  Americans.  The  British 
are  particularly  emphatic  in  expressing  their 
belief  that  annexation  must  come  sooner  or 
later,  a  consummation  with  which  they  de- 
clare themselves  fully  in  sympathy.  In  this 
connection  I  thought  that  tiic  Hon.  Hugh 
Cliiiford,  C.  M.  G.,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
of  Trinidad,  expressed  a  good  deal  in  a  few 
words  when,  during  a  talk  I  had  with  him 
in   Port  of  Spain  just  before  he  was  trans- 
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ferrcd  to  Ceylon,  he  said  that  "  \'our  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  annex  Cuba  in  the 
end,  \\  liethcr  ft  desires  to  or  not,  just  as 
surely  as  it  will  ultimately  have  to  give  up 
the  Philippines." 

DAMAGE    INFLICTED    BY   THE   DROUGHT. 

Except  for  the  ravages  wrought  by  her 
years  of  warfare  for  independence,  the  re- 
cent seven-months'  drought  inflicted  the  most 
serious  blow  that  the  island  of  Cuba  ever 
received.  From  November  of  last  year  to 
the  middle  of  May  the  average  rainfall  for 
all  parts  of  the  island  was  but  little  more 
than  an  inch.  A  drought  in  a  tropical  coun- 
try where  the  vegetation  has  always  re- 
ceived, and  is  practically  dependent  upon, 
almost  daily  showers,  is  a  far  more  serious 
matter  than  in  a  semi-arid  country  like 
Southern  California,  for  instance,  where  dry 
seasons  of  six  months  or  more  are  the  reg- 
ular thing.  Moreover,  in  countries  of  the 
latter  nature  elaborate  irrigation  systems  are 
generally  maintained  to  tide  over  the  rain- 
less spells,  while  in  the  tropics, — and  the 
West  Indies  in  particular, — artificial  water- 
ing is  rarely  resorted  to.  The  only  section 
of  Cuba  where  such  a  system  was  in  exist- 
ence,— the  district  immediatel\'  surrounding 
the  city  of  Guines  in  the  province  of  Havana, 


— not  only  came  through  the  drought  with- 
out loss,  but  actually  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
of  profits  throughout  the  long  period  of 
high  prices  that  followed  the  failure  of  all 
crops  at  other  points. 

The  shrinkage  in  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
crops  will  be  the  principal  items  immediately 
traceable  to  the  drought,  but  the  greatest 
damage  will  be  the  form  of  the  setback 
all  young  orchards  of  oranges,  lemons,  and 
grape-fruit  have  received,  a  loss  which  is  all 
the  more  unfortunate  because  it  falls  al- 
most entirely  on  the  already  overburdened 
shoulders  of  struggling  American  colonists. 
In  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  there  arc 
between  10,000  and  i2,ooo  farmers  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  almost  a> 
many  more  in  Santa  Clara,  while  consider- 
able numbers  of  them  are  to  be  found  scat- 
tered through  the  states  of  Santiago,  Matan- 
zas,  Havana,  and  Puerto  Principe.  Almost 
without  exception  these  colonists  have  gone 
in  for  the  raising  of  citrus  fruits,  and  the 
loss  inflicted  on  the  growing  groves  will  be 
incalculable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  discour- 
agement to  themselves.  If,  as  seems  likely, 
this  drought  has  impressed  upon  the  Cubans, 
— both  native  and  by  adoption, — the  im- 
perative necessity  of  constructing  irrigation 
works,    the    uncounted    millions   of    damage 
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tliat  has  resulted  from  it  need  not  be  checked 
up  as  total  loss. 

Jamaica's   slow   Rh;cf)VERV. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to 
this  article,  practically  everjthin^  that  Ja- 
maica had  before  the  earthquake  in  the  way 
of  material  prosperity  she  owed  to  the 
United  States,  and  on  this  country-  must 
she  largely  depend  in  making  a  recovery 
from  the  staggering  blow  dealt  her  by  that 
disaster.  Substantial  "  first-aid  "  has  ver>' 
properly  come  in  the  ff)rm  of  an  imperial 
grant  and  loan,  but  a  return  to  former  pros- 
perity can  only  be  brought  about  through  a 
continuation  of  American  patronage. 

The  ron<lifions  in  Kingsff»n  s\xvf  the 
'•arthfjuakc  have  been  worse  than  tlif<sf  that 
prevailed  during  corresponding  periods  In 
San  Francisco  or  V'alparais«j.  This  has  been 
prinrip  :''  '  '•  to  thr  f .u  t  that  ''  '  Kng- 
IhIi  in  .  i;.  c  companies,  cripi  .  .  .  ;,  the 
drains  from  the  two  previous  dinaster*,  in- 
trenched themselves  behind  the  technical 
■'  existent  in  all  of  their       '  and 

i  fo  pay  their  losses.      III.    ..  i.u  has 


broujiht  about  the  practical  impoverishment 
of  the  merchant  classes  of  the  city,  making 
rebuilding  and,  in  some  cases,  even  restock- 
ing in  provisional  premises,  quite  impossible. 
Hundreds  of  business  men,  well-to-do  and 
even  \\ealthy  before  the  disaster,  have  been 
left  almost  penniless.  Incident  to  the  almost 
complete  paralysis  of  the  mercantile  trade 
has  been  the  throwing  of  a  greater  part  of 
thf»sc  working  as  clerks  and  accountants  out 
of  emplojment,  leaving  only  the  lower 
classes,  which  always  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  in  the  same  circumstances  as  iieforc 
the  earthquake.  The  grant  and  loan  author- 
ized by  the  home  government  brought  a 
much-needed  relief,  restored  faltering  con/i- 
•lence,  ami  started  a  fanlv  hut  energetic  re- 
habilitati«jn  movement. 

Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  is  the  greatest  ba- 
nana-shipping point  in  the  world,  and  tiiaf 
:     '  controlled   by  two  American  c«)m- 

j ..:..     ,   '.^ill  always  be  the  print  i|>al   one  of 
the   island.      Last   year    l8,rKK).<¥)()  bunches 
of   that    fruit,   valued    at   $5,000,000,   were 
nhlpivd    to    the    I'nifrd    States,    the    I'li' 
Fruit  Company  alone  employing  twcnt>  -j* 
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steamers  in  the  service.     The  worst  setbacks  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  traversed, 

to  the  banana  industry  are  the  droughts  and  and  the  people  do  a  great  deal  of  traveling, 

hurricanes.      The    former    may   be    guarded  I   believe   that   few   Americans   appreciate 

against   by   irrigation,   but    from   the   latter,  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of 

which  recur  about  every  five  years,  there  is  the  British  West  Indies  is  colored.  We  think 

no  protection.  the  proportion  high  in  our  Southern  States. 

where  it  runs  from  40  to  bo  per  cent.,  vet  in 

PANAMA      RHLIEVKS     JAMAICA  S     DISTRESS.  i           •           i                  i                   o                                i          i 

Jamaica  the  people  are  90  per  cent,  colored, 

There  has  always  been  a  large  number  of  and   in  all  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  they   run 

people  out  of  work  in  Jamaica,  and  the  cm-  from  <)i  to  96  per  cent.     Porto  Rico  has  but 

ploymcnt  of  large  numbers  of  these  on  the  _^8  per  cent,  colored,  and  Cuba  but  33. 
Panama  Canal  has  been  a  bigger  factor  than 

^,     ,    ■  ,        ,    ,                        •    »     1    •           I-          .1  UNDEVELOPED    HAITI. 

that  island  has  appreciated   in   relieving  the 

distress  of  its  laboring  population.  All  told.  The  island  of  Haiti,  divided  between  the 
there  have  prol^abh  been  not  less  than  15,000  republic  of  that  name  and  the  Dominican 
Jamaicans  on  the  isthmus  at  any  time  since  Republic,  commonly  called  Santo  Domingo, 
the  canal  was  well  under  way,  and  a  total  of  though  containing  only  .^0,000  square  miles 
several  times  that  number  have  been  cm-  to  Cuba's  4^0(X),  is  supposed  to  be  consid- 
ployed  in  the  aggregate.  Nearly  every  cent  crably  more  populous  than  the  latter  island, 
earned  by  these  men  goes  back  to  Jamaica.  Our  census  of  1899  gave  Cuba  1.500.000 
A  considerable  amount  is  sent  by  mail,  but  people,  while  the  best  estimates  on  the  other 
the  greater  part  of  the  laborer's  earnings  is  island  run  something  over  2,000,000.  About 
hoarded  until  he  returns  home  himself.  Once  three-quarters  of  this  number  are  in  the  re- 
back  with  his  family  and  friends,  $200  or  public  of  Haiti,  which,  rather  than  any 
$300,  the  savings  of  a  number  of  months,  marked  difference  in  the  industry  of  the 
may  go  in  a  few  days.  The  canal  has  been  people,  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  this 
responsible  for  putting  a  large  amount  of  republic  has  a  considerably  larger  trade  than 
money  in  the  island  which  would  not  have  Santo  Domingo.  The  island  is  by  far  the 
otherwise  found  its  way  there.  least  developed   in  the  West   Indies,   though 

its   natural    resources   cannot   be   much    less 

LARGE    BLACK.    I'OI'L'LATIOX.  ,             ,               r   /--    i            c'               t-»        •               i 

than  those  of  Cuba,     banto  Domingo  alone 

IJluc  Mountain  Jamaican  cofifee  brings  a  has  I2,(XX),ckk)  acres  of  magnificent  farming 

higher  price  than  any  other  in  the  English  land,  only  200,000  acres  of  which  are  imder 

market,  but  it  cannot  be  raised  in  sufficient  cultivation.     There  are  also  b,ooo,ooo  acres 

quantity  to  make  the  industry  of  importance,  of  hardwood    forest  and    S.otxi.ooo  acres  of 

Neither  has  cacao-planting  met  u  ith  as  great  high-class    grazing    land.      This    backwarii- 

success  as  in  many  of  the  other  islands,  while  ness    has    been    almost   entirely   due    to    the 

the  Jamaican  export  of  sugar  is  not  as  great  prevalence  of  revolutions  and  their  incident 

to-day  as  in  the  times  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  law  lessness,    in    both    of    which    particulars 

The  island  has  the  largest  proportion  of  small  there  is  promise  of  great  improvement, 
peasant  proprietors  of  any  place  in  the  world.  The  Haitians  are  a  mixture  of  negro, 
— 90,001  out  of  a  population  of  <r)00,ooo, —  P'rench,  and  Indian,  and  are  principally  en- 
and  the  system  of  roads  and  trails  b.\  which  gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Fully  two- 
the  government  has  made  possible  the  open-  thirds  of  the  republic's  trade  is  with  the 
ing  up  of  the  little  "  pens  "  or  farms  is  the  I'nited  States,  a  proportion  which  we  are 
most  creditable  work  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  managing  to  steadily  maintain  in  spite  of 
seen.  ^  et  the  iiitlolence  of  the  black  popula-  the  vigorous  efforts  of  both  France  and  Cjer- 
tion  is  such  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Jamai-  many  to  cut  it  down.  The  sugar  industn,' 
ca  is  not  a  third  of  that  of  the  smaller  is  very  backward,  insufficient  for  home  con- 
island  of  Porto  Rico.  sumption  being  produced,  and  this,  though 
The  railway  system  of  Jamaica,  though  of  poor  quality,  selling  for  8  cents  a  pound. 
originall\  built  by  Americans,  is  at  present  Coffee  and  cacao  are  of  high  grade,  but  are 
owned    and    operated    by    the    government,  not  produced  in  great  quantity.    The  last  few 

The  line  is  broad-gauge,  and  connects  Kings-  years    have    found    the    Haitians    attempting 

ton  w  ith  Port  Antonio  on  the  northeast,  ami  rather  to  supply  their  home  demands  than  to 

Montego   Hay  on  the  northwest  coast,  hav-  increase   their  exports.    This  movement   has 

ing  a   length,   with   branches,  of  about   200  been   responsible   for  greatly  increased   acre- 

niiles.     Fares  arc  reasonable,  considering  the  ages  of  rice  and  maize,  as  well  as  for  the 
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turning  out  of  some  very  good  hardwood  fur- 
niture and  a  large  amount  of  laundry  soap. 
What  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant concessions  ever  granted  to  foreigners 
by  the  Haitian  Government  was  that  to  an 
American  company  for  the  building  of  lOO 
miles  of  railway  from  the  port  of  Gonaives 
to  Hirche,  with  a  branch  to  Gros  Morne. 
The  company  is  given  a  grant  of  a  kilometer 
and  a  half  on  each  side  of  the  line  for  cut- 
ting ties  and  lumber.  It  includes  rights 
to  build  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  and 
wharves:  also  the  establishing  of  a  coastal 
ser\ice  of  steamers.  The  enterprise  of  the 
government  is  shown  by  its  guaranteeing  a 
return  of  6  per  cent,  on  an  investment  of 
$24,000  a  mile  for  a  period  of  fifty  \ears. 

OLR    INTERVENTION    IN    SANTO    DOMINGO. 

Santo  Domingo,  the  most  backward  of  all 
the  Spanish-American  republics,  was  on  the 
verge  of  financial  ruin  when  the  United 
States  came  to  the  rescue  in  1904  by  placing 
a  receiver  at  the  doors  of  its  custom-house. 
Since  then  the  chronic  revolution  of  many 
\ears  standing  has  gradually  petered  out, 
while  the  trade  of  the  republic  has  shown 
most    encouraging    development.      The    im- 


IIIK      niMI!    OF    a)Lr.MBLS     IN     THE     CATHEDRAL, 
SANTO   UO.MINGO   CITY. 


I 'J" ho   iviiiains  of  Columbus  rcpi'sed   in    Santo  Do- 
mingo from  l.":{t>  Id  \~'m>.  w  hi'n  tlipy  were  removed 
to  Havana,  Cuba.     After  the  Spanish-American  War 
prirtS    of     1906    were    valued    at    :*)4.000.(XX)     «•'<•?   were  earri<'(]  to  Spain.) 

and  the  exports  at  $6,500,000,  the  total  being 

an  increase  of  $1,000,000  over  1905,  which  cessful  here  than  in  the  British  islands.  In 
was  itself  a  record-breaking  year.  Sugar,  cacao  export  great  increases  have  been  made, 
raised  in  the  vicinity  of  .Mact>ris  on  the  tlie  republic  now  ranking  almost  level  with 
southeast  coast,  is  the  principal,  article  of  Trinidad  in  world  production.  It  is  ex- 
rxport,  that  industry  being  rather  more  sue-  pccted  that  this  will  shortly  become  the  lar- 
gest and  most  profit- 
able crop  of  the  coun- 
try. Tobacc«),  coffee,  ba- 
nanas, and  many  other 
products  also  showed 
notable  increases. 
The  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  1906  trade, 
however,  was  in  con- 
nccfi«)n  with  imports, 
which,  increasing  49 
per  cent,  over  hk>S. 
gave  telling  evidence 
cif  the  iiupriived  eco- 
nomic contlition  of  the 
per)ple.  This  favorable 
showing  is  considered 
but  a  preliminary  of 
the  gooil  rimes  that  are 
expected  now  that  the 
new  treaty  with  the 
I'nited     Statcg     is     in 

Tlir    Wt»T   fJUiNT    '■»     'MB  f  ATHKWIAI.,   SANTO   DOMINfXI  <ITV  lOfCC. 
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I'ORTO  RICO  WINNINC.   I'ROSl'KRITY  THROUGH 
HARDSHIP. 

At  the  time  of  its  admission  to  the  United 
States  Porto  Rico  was  probabl>  the  best 
j;;overned  and  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the 
Spanish  colonies.  This  is  not  necessarily 
saying  much,  but  that  island,  thanks  princi- 
pally to  the  peaceful  and  industrious  dispo- 
sition of  its  people,  never  had  as  much  to 
complain  of  as  did  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines. A  year  after  the  island  became 
American  the  condition  of  the  people  was  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  Cubans  in  the  worst  days 
of  Weyler's  "  reconcentration  "  movement. 
This  was  due  to  many  causes,  but  principally 
to  the  abrupt  cutting  off  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
kets,— including  those  of  countries  with 
whicli  Spain  had  reciprocity  treaties, — be- 
fore trade  with  the  United  States  had  a 
chance  to  get  under  way.  On  top  of  other 
troubles  came  the  great  hurricane  of  1899, 
in  which  uncounted  millions'  worth  of  prop- 
erty was  destroyed,  several  thousand  people 
killed,  and  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  ren- 
dered homeless.  While  treating  the  wounded 
from  this  disaster  the  discovery  was  made 
by  the  army  surgeons  that  three-fourths  of 
those  that  passed  under  their  hands  were  af- 


fected with  tropical  anemia.  This  was  fol- 
lowed a  few  months  later, — an  investigation 
having  been  made  in  the  meantime, — by  the 
announcement  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  is- 
land's laboring  population  was  affected  by 
this  strange  disease, which, easily  preventable, 
and  curable  at  almost  any  stage,  rarely  fails 
to  prove  fatal  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  hope- 
less situation  than  that  of  the  infant  Terri- 
tor>'  at  the  end  of  1899. 

How  the  plucky  island  stepped  out  of,  and 
shook  itself  free  from,  the  difficulties  that 
entrammeled  it,  until  to-day  it  has  greater 
prosperity  and  fairer  prospects  that  any  of 
its  sisters  in  the  West  Indies,  may  only  be 
touched  upon  most  briefly  here.  The  biggest 
factor  in  the  upward  movement  has  been  the 
courage  and  common  sense  of  the  people  and 
the  splendid  example  that  has  been  set  by 
American  capitalists  who  came  in  and 
staked  money  and  reputation  on  the  future 
of  the  new  Territory.  The  island  is  not  out 
of  the  shoals  yet  by  any  means,  for  the 
status  of  the  cofifee  industry  has  yet  to  be 
fixed  to  determine  the  fate  of  many  hundred 
rich  plantations,  and  the  crusade  against 
anemia,  though  well  launched,  is  hardly 
more  than   a  beginning.      But  a  good  start 
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has  been  made  in  all  direction^,  the  way 
seems  fairly  clear,  and  the  future,  as  far  as 
any  troubles  that  exist  at  present  arc  con- 
cerned, seems  well  assured. 

If  an  agricultural  countr)'  is  striving  to 
produce  for  export,  the  course  ni  the  rise 
and  fall  of  its  trade  is  as  true  an  indicator 
of  its  prosperity  as  the  hand  on  a  steam- 
gauge  is  of  pressure.  During  the  fifty  yeatN 
prior  to  American  civil  administration  of 
Porto  Rico  there  were  hut  four  years  in 
which  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  its  favor, 
and  this  balance  ag  1  btit  a  little  over 

$2/xx),fXK),    while    : ance    against    the 

island  was  over  $75,ooo/x».    The  first  two 
years  of  civil  administratirtn  showed  a  trade 
balance  of  i>y^<},(K)(}  each  against  •'  -  '  '  tnd 
while  the  last  five  sears  show   a  of 

$7,250/xx>  in  its  favor.  In  uyni  Porto  Rico 
rx[V)rfff|    h»r    p'  'o   the   I   nited 

tf)   tlir   %aiiir  tA    .  1,1)1%),   and   to    i    .    _ 

countries  just  in  exce«  of  $^j()no,onn.  In 
i'f>^>  she  shipped  us  over  ^iQ.fKKi.ocifJ  worth 

of    her    f  -    '  '    to    for'    'intrie* 

just   i>4,<  ■  >rl»  »li'  re*  al- 


most as  favorable.  This  is  establishing  rela- 
tions \\  ith  the  home  coimtrv  in  the  most  ap- 
proved  manner. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the 
increase  of  Porto  Rico's  traile  has  been  the 
shifting  about  of  her  products  in  the  scale  of 
importance.  She  came  into  the  United 
States  with  cr)f^ec  her  principal,  almost  her 
only,  crop,  so  completely  <lid  it  overshadow 
everything  else  in  importance.  Might  years 
later,  in  hk^O,  coff«'e  made  up  but  15  P^^ 
cent,  of  the  exports,  amounting  to  something 
less  than  tobacco  and  to  onI\  a  fraction  ot 
sugar, — that  is  to  say.  ;r>i4,(xx),<xK)  worth  of 
sugar  was  exporte«l,  and  about  ^^^soo.ocx) 
each  of  tobacco  and  coffee.  All  eff«»rts  to 
introduce  the  island's  coffee  into  the  I'niteil 
States  have  met  «  ith  failure,  principally  be- 
cause the  cheaper  and  stronger  Hra/ilian 
<  off  re  better  suits  the  American   taste. 

In  spite  of  the  iledine  in  the  industry  the 
«ame  enormous  acreage  as  before  the  war  is 
still  kept  under  coffee,  an  acreage  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  all  nfhrr  pro«lucfH  oMnbinrd. 
A  (MTsintent  effort  has  lieen  made  to  help  that 
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A    "sombrero"    market    at    YAUCO,    PORTO    RICO. 


article  in  the  American  market  b\'  getting 
Congress  to  put  a  5-cent  duty  on  foreign  im- 
portations, an  action  wliich  would  cost  the 
American  consumer  in  the  vicinity  of  $50,- 
000,000  a  year.  There  is  no  hope  of  the 
island's  securing  this  enactment,  and  the  best 
course  of  its  coffee-planters  would  appear 
to  be  to  raise  their  protluct  to  a  standard  of 


excellence  that  will 
put  it  beyond  the 
competition  of  low- 
grade  importations 
from  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  increase  of  the 
Porto  Rican  sugar 
crop  has  been  the 
most  remarkable 
feature  of  her  agri- 
cultural record.  In 
1895  but  $2,500,- 
000  worth  of  that 
article  was  exported. 
In  1 90 1  this  rtgurc 
had  increased  to 
S5, 500,000,  and  for 
last  year  the  export 
was  over  $14,000.- 
000.  The  latter  fig- 
ure represents  the 
value  of  about  205,- 
000  tons  of  sugar, 
a  record  which  is  not  likely  to  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  crop  of  this  season.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  available  sugar  land  of 
the  island  is  now  under  cultivation,  and 
such  increase  as  may  come  from  this  time 
on  must  be  as  a  result  of  improved  methods 
of  cultivation.  Manufacturing  methods  in 
Porto   Rico  are  as  fully   up  to  date  as  any- 
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where   else,   but   irrij^ation    arnl    fertilization 
are  almost  unknown.     With  soil  conditions 
just   as   favorable,   the   island's   acreajje   pro- 
duction avera;ics  but   two  tons  t*)  the  acre, 
against   six    in    Hawaii.      It    would    appear, 
therefore,  that  the  introduction  of  the  latter's 
system    of    intensive    cultivation    may    ulti- 
mately   brine   the    Porto    Rican    crop   up    to 
sfimethin^    like    6(X>,ooo   tons,    thus    placinj; 
that   island   second   only   to  Java   and   Cuba 
among  the  sujiar- producing  countries  of  the 
world.     This,  with  the  crops  of  I»uisiana, 
f{awaii,  and  the  Philippines,  would  make  a 
tf)fal  of  very  nearly  I.^Jo/i^f)  tons  of  stigar 
raised  annually  under  the  Hag. 

Hefore    annexation    the    Porto    Kican    to- 
barco  crop  was  not  aluavs  ecpial   to  supply 
ing  the  home  demand  ;  last  year  over  ^^,fKJO.- 
<>f)f)  worth  of  cigars  alone  were  exported,  and 
x\\\%  year  the  figure  will  be  clov  up^m  I^S,- 
<■  • '.      Both   in   ct)'*       "     n   an<l   r'   '     - 

f  Porto  Kican   ;  is  tho. 

mrMlrrn.  condition*  which  are  gratifyinclv  f- 
flrr  frd    in    the    •  -s    the 

fr,|,.i,  .f,  u  ^r.'fv'        ,,,  ,,,.    .  ....crican  II... .«      . 

I  li'-  ''i'..:  .1  .  .  fry  centers  upon  the  inte- 


rior city  of  Caguas,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  en- 
tirely covered  with  cheese-cloth  and  devoted 
e\clusivel\  to  growing  tobacco  for  high-class 
wrappers.  This  method  of  protecting  the 
leaves  from  moisture  costs  ever  $500  an 
acre,  an  expenditure,  however,  which  is 
more  than  justificil  by  increased  returns. 
Among  many  large  factories  erected  last 
\ear  was  one  in  San  Juan  which  will  give 
emplf»\nient  to  2(xk)  hands. 

Citnis-fruit  growing  in  Porto  Kico,  as  in 
Cuba,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Americans,  and  has  become  of  importance 
only  since  annexation.  In  i'/)S  tlie  total 
acreage  was  in  the  vicinity  of  7(XK),  anti  last 
year  something  over  is<x>  acres  more  were 
planted.  Seventy  per  cent.  «»f  this  area  is  in 
oranges,  20  per  cent,  in  grape-fruit,  and  the 
5  per  cent,  in  lemons.  The  circumstances 
which  favor  this  industrv  in  Porto  Rico  are 
the  cheapness  of  land  and  labor,  and  the  fact 
that  fruit  may  be  laid  down  in  New  York 
fr)r  28  cents  a  box,  wherea*  California  pays 
'>8  <ents.  Florida  72  cents,  and  Cuba  ,?5 
cenfn  freight  and  sd  cent*  duty. 
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I'AKT   01"   THE   OLD    MILITARY    ROAD   BETWEEN    SAN    JCAN    AND   l-ONCE,    TORTO    RICO. 


The  transportation  facilities  of  Porto 
Rico  have  kept  pace  w  ith  the  development 
along  other  lines.  Tlie  several  clisjointcd 
lines  that  were  in  existence  in  1898  have 
been  connected  up  to  give  continuous  rail- 
road comnuinication  between  San  Juan  on 
the  north  and  Ponce  on  the  south  coast,  the 
important  cities  of  Arecibo,  Aguadilla,  and 
Mayaguez  being  touched  en  route.  This 
line,  which  is  French-owned,  is  planned  to 
ultimately  encircle  the  island,  and  extension, 
as  well  as  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
branches  and  "  loops,"  is  now  under  way. 
.Modern  electric  railways  are  in  operation 
in  San  Juan  and  Ponce,  and  franchises  for 
the  construction  of  several  others  have  been 
granted.  Travel  in  the  interior  is  still  by 
coach  and  horse,  but  the  excellence  of  the 
new  high-roads  have  reduced  the  discom- 
fort of  it  to  a  miiunnim.  Construction  and 
niaintenance  have  cost  rather  more  than  in 
the  English  islands, — principally  because  rock 
for  macadaiu  is  not  al\\a\s  as  easy  to  hand  as 
in  the  latter, — but  the  work  is  thorough  and 


lasting.  The  road  improvements  in  the  in- 
terior have  been  turned  to  practical  account 
by  the  government  in  establishing  an  exten- 
sive mail  service  of  automobiles. 

Probably  the  most  important  work  being 
carried  on  by  the  insular  government  is  its 
fight  against  anemia,  to  which  I  have  allud- 
ed. As  a  result  of  investigations  following 
Dr.  Ashford's  discovery  of  the  prevalence  of 
that  disease  in  1899,  $5000  was  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  to  assist  a  specially  ap- 
pointed commission  in  combating  it.  During 
the  five  months  of  n}04  that  the  appropria- 
tion lastetl  45tK)  cases  were  treated  in  Haya- 
maon  and  Utatdo,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
cured.  In  190s  $i5,(xxi  was  appropriated 
and  about  the  same  number  of  cases  treated, 
while  last  year  a  $50,000  appropriation 
brought  relief  to  over  80,000  sufferers.  Ihe 
central  station  is  now  at  Aibonito,  with 
nine  substations  in  various  parts  of  the  island. 
Ihere  is  everj'  reason  to  believe  that  the  in- 
sidious disease  will  in  time  be  completely 
eradicated. 


CARMON,    HEAD    OF    THE    GOXTRNMENT    STUD,    FORT    COLLINS,     COLO. 


DI-VELOPIXG  A  XATIONAL  TYPE  OF  HORSi:. 

m      ARTHl  R     CHAPMAN. 


^^NE  of  the  most  interesting  and  far- 
reaching  experiments  being  conducted 
by  the  United  States  (jovernment  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  horse, — an  equine 
type  that  will  be  recognized  as  distinctively 
American. 

Horsr-brepdcrs  of  the  I  nited  States  arr 
spending  iniilions  of  dollars  aninially  on 
imported  breeds,  yet  this  expense  must  in- 
<  rf:l^^.  rather  than  diminish,  under  present 
I  on  !ifi«jns,  for  the  reav»n  that  no  foreign 
lirrrd  of  horse  has  been  found  that  will  not 
deteriorate  when  taken  from  its  home  en- 
\'  if.      It   has   '  nized   that 

fi  solution  or  .  is  the  tie- 

velopment  of  a  national  type  of  hor«c,— a 
typ*-  that  will  thrive  and  improve  under 
American  environment,  -just  as  the   Knuli'^h 


hackney,  the  Percheron,  and  the  Arabian 
horse  all  improve  in  their  natural  surround- 
ings. 

wanted:    a  standard  carriaok  horsi:. 

The  trotting  horse  is  the  onl\  ei|iu'ne 
type  that  can  be  called  natlon.d  to-tlay.  Mut 
in  this  instance  utility  and  beauty  have  been 
sacrificed  to  speed,  so  that  the  trotting  type 
is  a  men.icc  rather  than  a  benefit.  Why 
should  the  only  American  horse  be  droop- 
hipped,  cat-hammed,  flatribbeil,  ewe-necke<I, 
while  fortunes  are  expended  annually  for 
imr  *  *  ins  where  1  beauty  are 
de;  '  The  tt  „  •  t)pe  is  use- 
leu  for  anything  but  race-track  purposes. 
What   the  country  needs  is  a  <  horse 

that    will    conform    to   certain     ; kK   of 
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St}  Ic  and  action.  Ihe  deniand  for  a  car- 
riage horse  of  fine  type  is  general.  The 
farmer,  the  merchant,  the  professional  man, 
and  the  man  of  leisure  constitute  the  market. 
The  price  for  carriage  horses  ranges  from 
$200  for  the  common  t\'pes  up  to  fabulous 
sums  that  men  of  means  are  glad  to  pay 
for  the  most  highly  developed,  finished,  and 
trained  individuals.  But  while  the  demand 
is  so  general,  the  supplv  is  practically  ex- 
hausted. Constant  importation  does  not 
solve  the  problem,  because  of  the  rapid  de- 
terioration of  the  descendants  of  imported 
horses.  The  only  remedy  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  carriage  horse,  and  it  is 
with  this  purpose  in  view  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  established  a  horse-breeding  station 
at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  where  the  first  steps 
in  this  experiment  in  evolution  have  been 
taken. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN   REGION    AS  A   BREED- 
ING   GROUND. 

In  locating  the  national  horse-breeding  sta- 
tion in  Colorado,  the  experts  in  charge  of 
this  experimental  work  took  cogni/.ance  of 
the  advantages  offered  in  the  altitude  and 
climate  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Fort 
Collins  is  located  about  fifty  miles  north  of 
Denver,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  foothills.  On  these  high  plains 
the  tiny  three-toed  horse,  whose  remains  were 
found  by  the  Whitney  scientific  expedition, 
roamed  in  prehistoric  ages.  On  these  won- 
derful uplands,  approximately  a  mile  above 
sea  level,  everything  tends  to  the  production 


of  a  perfect  horse.  Sound  bones  and  hoofs, 
great  lung  power  and  good  size  are  most 
desired  in  a  horse.  The  bone  of  the  native 
Colorado  horse  is  as  dense  as  a  piece  of 
ivory.  The  dry  atmosphere  develops  a  hoof 
so  solid  that  a  native  horse  can  travel  miles 
over  the  rockiest  countrj'  and  suffer  no  in- 
convenience from  lack  of  shoes.  The  high 
altitude  develops  heart  and  lung  power 
that  gives  the  Colorado  horse  wind  and 
courage  to  make  a  hundred  miles  a  day  and 
repeat  the  performance  next  day  without 
injury.  The  climatic  conditions  and  pure 
air  and  water  are  apparently  conducive  to 
speedy  growth,  while  the  native  grasses, 
sun-cured  on  the  plains,  have  always  been 
considered  the  finest  feed  for  any  kind  of 
live  stock. 

Wyoming.  Montana,  Utah,  and  the  Da- 
kotas  are  also  admirable  breeding-grounds 
for  sturdy  horses.  Ihe  wonderful  feats  of 
endurance  performed  by  pony-express  riders 
and  Government  scouts  and  soldiers  in  the 
West  would  not  have  been  possible  had  not 
the  tireless  Western  horses  been  available. 
The  \Vestern  cow  pony  to-day  is  the  most 
hardy,  active,  and  courageous  animal  in  the 
world,  and  can  stand  more  hard  work  on  less 
iee<\  and  less  care  than  any  other  t\  pe  of 
equine, — all  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  ideal  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  atmosphere  offered  by 
the  Western   States. 

CONGRESS  M.XKES  AN   APPROPRIATION. 

The  man  who  conceived  the  idea  of  de- 
veloping the   typical   American   horse   under 
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such  ideal  natural  conditions  is  Eugene  H. 
Grubb,  a  veteran  stock-grower  of  Carbon- 
dale,  Colo.  Mr.  Grubb  had  observed  how 
inferior  native  stock  thrived  in  Colorado. — 
how  the  "  scrubbiest  "  cow  pony  became  a 
veritable  equine  dynamo  amid  such  ideal  sur- 
roundings,— and  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
developing  a  pure-blooded  native  horse  of  a 
higher  tApe  than  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
had  ever  known,  and  from  this  foundation 
stock  developing  a  carriage  horse  that  would 
be  recognized  as  a  national  t>pe.  Mr.  Grubb 
laid  his  idea  before  \V.  L.  Carlyle,  dean  of 
agriculture  at  the  Colorado  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Professor  Carlyle  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  live-stock  educational  experi- 
menters in  the  United  States.  He  recog- 
nized the  feasibilit>-  of  Mr.  Grubb's  plan, 
and  shortly  after  the  assembling  of  Congress 
in  1903  these  enthusiasts  went  to  Washing- 
ton and  laid  their  plan  before  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wilson,  who  was  immediately 
enlisted  in  its  behalf.  When  the  matter  was 
laid    before    Congress    hardly    a    dissenting 
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MR.    EUGENE    U.    GRLBB,   OF    CARBO.VUALE,    COLO. 

I  Wliu   concc'ivod    the   Idt'a   of   di'veloping   a    national 
tvpc   of   ciUTiagp    liorsc. ) 

\()icc  was  heard,  and  a  substantial  appropria- 
tion was  readily  secured.  This  appropria- 
tion will  no  doubt  be  increased  annually  as 
the  horse-breeding  experiment  grows  in 
scope. 

SEI.KCTIN'C    STOCK     lOR     RREFDIVC.. 

After  securing  the  (lovernnient  appropria- 
tion for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  locating 
the  experiment  station  at  Fort  Collins,  where 
the  State  of  Colorado  tendered  the  use  of 
Its  buildings  and  equipment,  a  comiui-^'^ion 
was  appointed  to  Nclcct  the  foundation  stock 
of  the  American  carriage  horse  of  the  future. 

This  commission  consisted  of  Professor  Car- 
l\Ic,  Prof.  C.  K.  Curtiss,  of  Iowa  State  Agri- 
<  ultural  College,  and  Dr.  Salmon,  chief  of 
'he  Mureau  of  Animal  In<lustry  at  Washing- 
ri<n.  This  commission  w.-is  assisted  by 
*  i.  .M,  Kofnm«'l,  of  the  Hurrau  of  Animal 
lndustr>-,  M,  M.  'I'ichinor,  of  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Grubf),  of  Colorado.  In  selecting  the 
'xundatiun   stock    for   this   first  Goverruneiit 

tijil    it    was  (lecide<l    to   make   use  of   those 
tamilirs  of  Ameriian-hrrd    trotters  specially 
nufrij  for  <|ii;ilit\       i/i-    ^ri  Ir,  action,  ami  sub 
staiur.   rather   than   speed.      The  progrnv   of 
such  famous  tires  as  Red   Wilkrn,   .Morgan 
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Messenger,  Onward,  Harrison  Chief,  and 
Almont,  bred  to  marcs  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  old  Morgan  blood,  should  become  tin- 
basis  of  the  new  strain.  The  work  of  selec- 
tion reqm'red  the  greatest  skill,  since  the 
Morgan  stock  in  America  at  present  has 
degenerated,  through  lack  of  care  in  breed- 
ing, into  small,  pony-like  horses,  lacking  in 
action,  ill-formeil  as  to  limbs  and  feet,  and 
possessed  of  hereditary  unsoundness.  In 
fact  the  original  Morgan  type,  from  which 
so  many  of  our  families  of  trotters  received 
their  endurance,  strength,  and  well-rounded 
proportions,  is  practically  extinct.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
great  individuals  remain  to  serve  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  old  and  new  type, 
and  it  was  the  collecting  of  the  best  of  these 
individuals  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
purchasing  commission. 

After  several  months  thirty-five  marcs 
were  collected  from  seven  States,  and  were 
passed  upon  by  the  purchasing  committee. 
There  were  representative  animals  from  the 
farms  of  the  most  famous  breeders  in  Wy- 
oming, Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  other  States,  and  from  this 
most  remarkable  assembly  f(jurteen  mares 
were  finally  selected  by  the  commission  and 
purchased  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  In  ad- 
dition three  notable  donations  were  made 
bv  W.  C.   Brown  and  Col.  Fred  Pabst.  of 


Chicago,  and  Judge  William  Moore,  of  New 
York  City. 

THf.    REXOWNhl)   OOVERXMENT   STALLION. 

Even  greater  care  was  evidenced  when  it 
came  to  selecting  the  stallion  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  stud.  After 
the  commission  had  examined  worthy  ani- 
mals from  all  parts  of  the  country,  unani- 
mous choice  finally  settled  on  Carmon,  bred 
by  Norman  J.  Coleman,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
owned  by  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of  Boston. 
It  is  not  inappropriate  that  the  first  Govern- 
ment stallion  should  have  been  bred  by  the 
first  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Carmon  was  purchased  early  in  life  by 
Thomas  W.  Lawson  for  his  famous  coacli 
four.  He  stands  sixteen  hands  high,  weighs 
1340  pounds,  and  is  a  glossy  bronze  bay  in 
color,  with  black  p')ints.  He  is  ten  years 
old,  and  his  grace  and  beauty  and  good  quali- 
ties of  disposition  are  the  admiration  of  all 
visitors,  from  every  part  of  the  world,  who 
inspect  the  foundation  stock  at  the  (jovern- 
ment  stud. 

Carmon,  when  owned  by  Mr.  Lawson, 
was  known  as  (glorious  Thunder  Cloud. 
His  stallion  mate.  Glorious  Red  Cloud,  Mr. 
Lawson  has  refused  to  sell  at  any  price, 
keeping  him  for  the  head  of  his  stock  farm, 
Dreamwold.  It  was  only  his  deep  interest 
in  the  Government  breeding  scheme  that  in- 
duced Mr.  Lawson  to 
part  with  Carmon. 
The  fo.ir-horse  stal- 
lion team,  in  which 
Carmon  figured,  cost 
Mr.  Lawson  S.^^.txx). 
This  was  the  record 
price  for  a  coach  four 
until  Mr.  Alfred  Van- 
derbilt  paid  a  larger 
sum  for  his  celebrated 
coach  four.  Rustling 
Silk,  Full  Dres«=, 
Sweet     ALirie     and 


r 


Prim. 


CARMON    I.N    HARNESS. 


Owing  to  the  fact 
that  Carmon  was  used 
so  long  for  driving 
purposes,  he  has  left 
tew  offspring,  a  n  d 
these  from  mediocre 
mares.  Consequently 
he  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly proven  as  a 
sire  of  carriage  horses 
of  high   type,   but   the 
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progeny  at  the  Fort  Collins  station  seem  to 
have  all  the  qualities  that  the  most  exacting 
can  demand,  and  have  so  far  borne  out  the 
judgment  of  the  purchasing  commission. 
Carmon's  show-ring  career  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  American  horse,  as  he  has  been 
successfully  exhibited  as  a  stallion  in  breed- 
ing classes,  in  a  coach  four,  and  in  a  pair. 

"  POINTS  "  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  STUD. 

In  developing  the  ideal  carriage  horse, 
there  is  no  thought  of  demanding  absolute 
uniformit}'  in  the  foundation  stock.  There 
is  a  variety  of  road  vehicles  and  a  consequent 
varien.-  of  individual  taste,  and  so  there  must 
be  variation  in  color,  size,  and  temperament 
where  the  horse  is  concerned.  But  there 
should  be  uniformity  in  conformation,  style, 
qualit)-,  and  finish,  thus  establishing  a  marked 
t}pe,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  mind  the 


KENTUCKY   BELI.E   AND   FOAU 

varjing  demands  of  the  gig.  runabout,  broug- 
ham, landau,  and  country  carriage. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  commis- 
sion had  in  view  when  it  purchased  the 
foundation  strxrk  at  Fort  Collins,  it  is  not 
amiss  to  take  a  hxjk  at  five  or  six  of  the 
mares  that  seem  to  conform  most  closely 
to  the  type  drxired.  Martha  Washington 
is  probably  the  linrst  type  of  hrav>  carriage 
horse.  She  is  burnt  chestnut  in  color,  with 
fine,  long,  rlran-rut  head  and  neck,  short, 
strong;  back,  long,  full  and  wcII-roun<lrd 
quarters,  sloping  shoulders,  with  high,  frir- 
tionless,  and  graceful  action. 

Virginia  i%  <  •  '  .|  the  /inrnt  f>pr  ot 
carriage  marr  :i.  .  .  ■  rira  today,  .She  is 
from  the  stahlnt  of  Judge   M«K)re,  and  has 


THE    KEAUTIFLL    HEAD,    iNECK,    AND    CHEST    OF 
CARMON. 

faultless  style,  finish,  and  substance.  She  is 
capable  of  taking  a  carriage  at  twelve  miles 
an  hour  with  an  endurance  that  will  cover 
sixt}'  miles  a  day  withou-t  lagging  or  show- 
ing signs  of  weariness.  In  this  mare  is  found 
in  perfection  one  of  the  points  so  noticeably 
lacking  in  American  trotrer  families,  and  so 
essential  in  a  carriage  horse, — the  perfect 
stiHe  and  hock  action  characteristic  of  the 
Knglish  hackney. 

Kentucky  Belle  is  seal  brown,  resembling 
Martha  Washington  in  graceful  neck  and 
carriage,  being  simihir  al>^<)  in  action,  with 
<Iightly  more  finisli. 

Wisconsin  Queen  is  a  beautiful  bay,  with 
short  limbs,  exceptionally  fine  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders,  combining  massivencss  witli 
quality  and  speed.  She  h;i>  been  shown 
successfully  as  a  single,  as  one  of  a  pair,  atul 
as  one  of  four  in  a  coacii. 

Illinois  Beautv,  donated  by  W.  V .  Broun, 
of  the  V'anderbilt  s>stcm,  is  a  striking  bl.uk, 
with  great  finisli,  and  is  of  the  road  and 
runabout  type,  possessing  grace  and  beauty 
of  acfi(»n. 

Colorado  Countess  was  siiccessfully  shown 
at  Madison  S<|u:ire  (lardrn  in  New  ^'ork. 
She  is  from  the  ranch  ot  ( ieorge  I).  Rains- 
ford,  of  Wyoming,  and  her  lung  and  heart 
power,  and  qualify  of  bone  and  ho«)f,  taken 
with  her  wonderful  endurance,  bear  out  all 
that  has  been  claimed  for  tin-  Ko(k\  Moun- 
tain country  as  the  natural  brerdingplacc 
for  perfect  horsrflrsh.  Four  of  Mr.  Rains- 
ford's  remarkable  niarrs  were  piinh.tsrd  at 
half  their  market  value,  and  thosr  interested 
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MISS   GEORGIA,  ONE  OK   THE  GON-ERNMENT   MARES. 
(Showing  the  well-rounded  hips  and  body,  deep  chest  and  fine  poise  of  the  high-class  American  horse.) 


in  the  (jovernmcnt  experiment  feel  that  no 
better  foumiation  stoclc  couKl  have  been  se- 
cured in  any  (luarter  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Rainsford  lias  been  for  many  years  a  student 
of  conditions,  feeds,  and  breeds,  throufzh- 
out  Europe  and  America,  and  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  breeding  of  an  ideal  type  of 
American  horse,  his  personal  work  in  this 
regard  having  done  much  to  point  the  way 
for  the  Government's  larger  experiment. 

President  Roosevelt,  William  Jennings 
liryan,  and  other  noted  Americans  have  ex- 
pressed the  keenest  personal  interest  in  the 
experiment  at  Fort  Collins.  Words  of  com- 
mendation have  come  from  noted  European 
horse  brreders.  John  F.  Riggs,  one  of  Eng- 
land's most  noted  breeders,  after  visiting  the 
Ciovernment  stud  at  Fort  Collins,  said: 
"  'i  ou  ^  ankees  have  made  a  splendid  start, 
and  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer,  ^'our 
mares  are  of  ovir  hackney  type,  but  I  must 
confess  that   the\    are  superior  in   that  they 


have  speed.  The  product  of  these  animals 
should  be  far  superior  to  the  American  trot- 
ter and  the  English  hackney,  in  that  they 
will  combine  speed  and  form." 

HOW  THE  COLTS  WILL  BE  DISTRIBUTED. 

There  are  about  twent>-  colts  at  the  ex- 
periment station,  and  while  all  of  them  do 
not  exhibit  the  qualities  that  will  lead  to 
their  retention  in  the  Government  stud, 
there  are  enough  admirable  types  to  en- 
able the  experts  in  charge  of  the  work  to  be- 
gin the  process  of  selection.  Through  this 
constant  selection  of  the  best  specimens  will 
come  the  evolution  of  a  national  t\  pe  of 
horse,  maintaining  all  the  best  of  the  old 
Morgan  characteristics,  with  other  good 
qualities  that  ev^n  the  Morgan  horse  did  not 
possess.  Under  the  Colorado  contract,  a 
Government  stud  book  is  to  be  established, 
and  Government  records  kept.  In  a  few 
years,  when  the  experiment  has  made  prog- 
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ress  that  will  allow 
of  distribution,  the 
product  of  the 
Government  stud 
w  i  1  L  be  distributed 
among  the  various 
States, — p  r  o  b  a  b  1  y 
being  stationed  at 
the  agricultural  col- 
leges,— where  scien- 
tific breeding  will  be 
carried  on.  In  this 
way  the  American 
carriage  horse  will  be 
distributed  throughout 
the  country,  and  in 
one  or  two  generations 
it  will  have  a  marked 
effect  0  n  American 
live-stock.  Under 
such  careful  and 
scientific  direction  the 
type  will  grow  bet- 
ter and  more  dis- 
tinctive as  the  experi- 
ment  advances. 
Eventually,  also,  the 
business  tide  will 
turn,  and,  instead  of 
being    a    horse-importing 


THE  AVERi\GE   A.MERICAX    CARRIAGE    HORSE. 

(Note  the  '•cat-ham,"  flat  liip  and  ribs.) 
nation,    America   sity  for  the  Government  to  enter  the  field. 


will  become  a  nation  of  horse  e.vporters. 


BREEDING    MUST    BE    DO.NE    UNDER    GOVERN 
.MENT  AUSPICES. 


if  America  is  to  gain  supremacy  in  the  breed- 
ing world. 

Nor  is  Government  encouragement  of 
brecding'any  new  thing.  In  1897  the  Austrian 
It  is  fitting  that  the  Government  should  ministry  expended  $850,000  for  the  encour- 
carry  on  this  important  work,  for  the  reason  agement  of  horse-breeding.  This  sum  was 
that  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  individuals  to  granted  for  state  studs,  stallion  depots,  ami 
complete.  There  are  few  families  of  horse  the  purchasing  of  new  stock  from  private 
breeders  in  this  countrj-.  In  Kngland,  under  owners.  The  government  at  Hannover  rc- 
thc  constant  encouragement  of  the  aris-  cently  appropriated  $750,00)  for  a  ho'rse- 
tocracy,  through  cups,  medals,  and  money  breeding  plant,  with  an  annual  maintenance 
prizes,  there  has  sprung  up  a  type  of  men  fund  of  $iso,oo(^.  Japan  has  aw.ikcned  to 
unique  in  the  live-stfM:k  industry.  The  Hake-  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  appro- 
wells,  the  Bfxjths,  the  Torrs,  and  the  Batescs  priated  $500,000  for  live-stock-breeding  ex- 
and  Cruikshanks  have  been  sfK-k  breeders  periments.  The  governments  tliat  have  en- 
for  generations.  From  father  to  s*)n  the  couraged  live-stock-breeding,  until  distinctive 
vjle  idea  is  to  carrj'  on  this  one  business  and  national  types  have  born  developed,  have  re- 
to  perfect  the  breeds  with  which  the  family  ceivcd  many  times  their  direct  expenditures  in 
name  has  Ivrom*-  '     !'    -         ^         :  a    the  expfirfing  business  that  has  resulted,     I^ii 

the  v>n  seldom  \<>  h    the  chief  satisf.K  tion  c«)mrs  in  having  aiilcd 

the  father  has  won  »uccm«.     He  must  strike    a  people  in  developitig  the  highest  ami  most 
out  info  new   fields.      Conv  there  is  ff)ry    typ<*s  of   doinrstic   animals,    like 

lit''"  '  ■  • •    ' '■  •■''■'  tin    ........  A  type  of    ;,..  ,.,  i  icct  carringr  horse  which  the  scirntific- 

li\'  .   through  continued    ally    planned    ••Npcrinient*    at    Kort    Collins 

personal  application.     It  is  a  matter  of  n«T»-    *erm  certain  to  jjive  u». 


THE    PROHIBITION    WAVE   IN    THE   SOUTH 

nr    JOHN    CORRIGAN. 


GOVERNOR    IIOKK    SMITH,    OF   GEORGIA. 

(Whose  whirlwind  cainp.aijni  of  reform  made  prohi- 
bition possible.) 


GEORGIA'S  adoption  of  State  prohibi- 
tion by  Icf^islative  enactment  directs 
national  attention  to  the  marvelous  progress 
of  this  idea  in  the  Southern   States. 

In  the  North,  except  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  southern  Illinois,  the  prohibition  senti- 
ment is  moribund,  if  not  dead  ;  but  in  the 
South  it  is  sweeping  onward  with  relentless 
and  irresistible  force,  gaining  new  converts 
and  increasing  in  power  every  year. 

Seven-eighths  of  tlie  territory  of  the  South- 
ern States  is  to-day  "  dry,"  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  majority  of  the  population  favors  na- 
tional prohibition.  The  Anti-Saloon  League 
is  well  organized  in  most  of  the  States,  and 
is  pursuing  a  quiet,  determined,  relentless 
opposition  to  the  liquor  business. 

To-day  there  are  fewer  saloons  in  the 
thirteen  Southern  States  than  in  (treater 
New  York,  and  only  a  few  more  than  in  the 


cit_\-  of  Chicago.  In  New  York  there  are 
.^0,000  places  where  liquor  is  sold,  in  Chi- 
cago 28,cxx),  and  in  the  entire  South  only 
29,(X)o.  In  New  York  State  the  estimated 
population  in  1905  was  8,160,000,  and  the 
(jovernment  issued  in  the  State  that  year 
34,080  "  special-tax  stamps  "  to  persons  de- 
siring to  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  liquor.  The  thirteen  Southern  States, 
with  23,500,000  people,  secured  in  1906  less 
than   30,000  stamps. 

President  Marion  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Na- 
tional Liquor  Dealers'  Convention  held  in 
June  at  Atlantic  City,  in  calling  attention  to 
the  assaults  made  by  Prohibitionists  on  the 
liquor  business,  especially  in  the  South,  said: 
"  Our  only  recourse  now  is  to  save  our  busi- 
ness. Unless  we  work  with  energ>'  and  de- 
termination to  stop  this  tidal  wave,  ever>' 
State  in  the  South  will  be  closed  against  us." 

Measures  designed  to  restrict  or  absolutely 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages  have  been  introduced  since 
the  first  of  the  \ear  in  the  legislatures  of  half 
a  dozen  Southern  States,  and  in  almost  ever}- 
instance  have  resulted  in  new  victories  for 
the  proliibition  cause. 

EXPLANATIOX    OF   THE    SOUTHERN    PROHIBI- 
TION   VICTORIES. 

There  is  an  explanation  of  the  movement, 
and  a  perfectly  logical  reason  for  the  re- 
markable growth  of  prohibition  in  the  South 
that  does  not  hold  good  in  the  North.  The 
moral,  economic,  and  industrial  aspects  of  the 
case  are  the  same  in  both  sections,  but  the 
South  has  the  negro  problem.  The  negro 
problem  and  the  whisky  problem  are  very  in- 
timately connected. 

Conditions  prevailing  in  one  Southern 
State  prevail  largely  in  all,  since  all  have  the 
same  climate,  raise  the  same  prtuiucts.  strug- 
gle with  the  same  economic  difficulties,  and 
face  identically  the  same  political  and  social 
problems.  A  danger  that  confronts  one 
strikes  a  sympathetic  chord  in  all.  The  rav- 
ages of  the  boll  weavil  in  Texas  are  felt  all 
along  the  cotton-belt  to  North  Carolina,  and 
the  dragooning  of  a  group  of  negro  laborers 
in  the  fields  of  Virginia  will  send  a  thrill  all 
the  wav  to  Texas. 
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The  causes  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
State  prohibition  in  Georgia  will,  when  un- 
derstood, shed  a  great  light  upon  present 
conditions  in  other  Southern  States  and  lead 
to  a  correct  appreciation  of  what  the  future 
may  develop  in  all  of  them. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE   NEGRO. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  the  negro,  or 
"  carpet-bag."  government  was  overthrown, 
and  the  rule  of  the  white  man  was  re-estab- 
lished in  the  Southern  States ;  not  only  were 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  South  filled  with 
barrooms,  but  ever}-  country  crossroads  had 
its  barroom  or  ''  dogger}."  A  moment's  re- 
flection will  serve  to  recall  the  terrible  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  prevailed  when  swarms 
of  negroes,  many  of  them  drunk  with  whisky, 
and  all  intoxicated  with  the  delirium  of 
new-found  libert}-,  roamed  the  countr}-  at 
large. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Tennessee  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  within 
four  miles  of  a  school, 
except  in  incorporated 
towns.  Georgia  passed 
a  similar  law,  making  the 
limit  three  miles,  and 
making  it  apply  to  both 
schools  and  churches.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  con- 
centrate the  liquor  traffic 
in  towns  and  cities  and 
place  it  under  police  con- 
trol. The  law  proved  a 
great  ble<;sing  to  the  coun- 
tr}' people,  for  the  idle, 
worthless  negroes  fol- 
lowed the  barrofjms  into 
town  and  here  they  were 
given  their  first  faint  con- 
ception of  the  difference 
between  liberty  and  li- 
cense. This  greatly  re- 
duced the  evil,  but  did 
not  entirely  eradicate  it. 
for  liquor  was  still  within 
easy  reach,  and  the  ne- 
groes who  had  moved  to 
»'iwn  were  needed  on  the 
farmn. 

To  overcome  this  de- 
fect in  the  law  the 
(irtiTiiiz  lyegi^lature  in 
1HH7  pa*«K*d  a  h»cal-opti<  n 
law,  which  gave  to  ra.  ii 
county  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  intoxicat- 


ing liquors,  within  its  borders.  The  smaller 
counties  immediately  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege,  and  within  a  few  years  a 
great  majority  of  them  were  "  dr}."  The 
liquor  business  was  then  centered  in  the  large 
cities.  The  local-option  principle  worked  so 
satisfactorily  that  it  was  written  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Georgia  Democracy. 

But  the  local-option  plant  has  been  dis- 
carded for  State  prohibition.  After  January 
I,  1908,  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure,  legal- 
ly, any  alcoholic  beverages  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  Pure  alcohol  may  he  had  for  medici- 
nal purposes,  but  for  nothing  else. 

The  anti-Prohibitionists  of  the  State  are 
convinced  that  Georgia  has  become  insane ; 
they  characterize  her  "  country  "  legislators 
as  "  driveling  idiots."  Numbers  of  Prohibi- 
tionists admit  that  the  law  is  extreme,  if  not 
drastic,  but  insist  that  it  be  given  a  fair  trial 
and  its  errors  practically  demonstrated.  The 
former,  however,  are  confident  that  Georgia 
will  rue  the  day  it  thrust  out  Bacchus  from 
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among    its    household    gods.      Xhey    predict  months  ago,  in  an  interesting  opinion  on  the 

that   remorse  of  conscience  will  come  when  subject  of  whisk\,  affirmed  that  there  is  good 

the    State's   finances    are    impaired    and    her  liquor  and   bad   liquor,  and   "  whisky  "   that 

common   schools   crippled   by    the   loss   of   a  is  not  whisky.     That  has  been  the  trouble  in 

quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  annual  revc-  Georgia,  and  the  hivers  of  good  whisky  have 

nue,  formerly  derived  from  the  sale  of  liqu;;r  been  loudest  in  condemnation  of  the  makers 

licenses  and  applied  to  the  cause  of  common-  of   bad    whisky.      This   low-grade    liquor    is 

school    education.       They    are    equally    sure  murderous,   and   its  effect  upon  the  negroes 

that  a  howl  will  go  up  from  every  property-  in   the  South   has  been   particularly  harmful, 

holding  Cieorgian  if  the  State  tax-rate  is  ad-  morally   and    physically. 

vanced  to  the  constitutional  limit  of  s  mills  Another  source  of  general  complaint  has 

to  suppl\    the  deficit.  been  the  practice  of  shipping  liquors  from  a 

Hut  the  Prohibitionists  are  smilingly  con-  "  wet"  county  into  the  "  dr\  "  counties  of  a 

lidcnt.     They  have  met  the  same  kind  of  ar-  local-option    State. 

guments  in  their  home  counties,  and  are  not  The  liquor  men  of  the  whole  country  are 

afraid  of  the  result.     Instead,  they  arc  exult-  to-tla\-    arrayed    against   each    other;    the    re- 

ing  over  what  they  regard  as  the  best  da\ 's  tailer    blaming    the    manufacturer    for    the 

legislative    work    accomplished    in    Georgia  present  condition  of  afifairs;  the  man  engaged 

since  the  State  Constitution  was  adopted,  in  in  the  difficult  task  of  trying  to  conduct  the 

1877.     Certainly  tiiis  new  legislation   is  the  saloon  .business   decently     blaming   the   man 

most  remarkable  enacted  since  that  time.  who  is  not;  the  brewer  blaming  the  distiller 

and  urging  exemption  from  the  operation  of 


INFLUENCE    OF    THE    ATLANTA    RIOT. 


the  law   for  himself. 


Had  It  not  been  for      not  week      m  At- 

1       ..       -U       C»   .       D      I    1  ■.■          UII               IJ          ^  LOCAL   PROHIBITION    IN    ATLANTA. 

lanta  the   State   rrohibition   bill   would   not 

have  been  enacted  this  year.  The  lessons  of  Atlanta  tried  local  prohibition  in  iSRb-'Sy, 
that  week  were  the  most  effective  clubs  in  when  the  city  had  about  fao.cxx)  population, 
the  hands  of  the  Prohibitionists,  and  fur-  J  he  record  of  those  years  as  to  sobriety,  ob- 
nishcd  them  most  timel\'  and  unanswerable  servance  of  law,  and  prosperity  in  all  lines 
arguments.  One  Saturday  night  in  Septem-  of  business  was,  in  the  main,  favorable  to 
her,  i<X>(>,  ii  niob  of  white  men  and  boys  the  prohibition  cause.  But  for  the  timely 
held  a  bloody  carnival  in  the  center  of  At-  adoption  of  State  prohibition,  it  is  morally 
lanta,  following  the  indignation  aroused  by  certain  that  the  strong  prohibition  sentiment 
reports  of  a  half-dozen  attacks  by  negro  of  Atlanta,  supported  by  the  lessons  of  "  riot 
brutes  on  white  women,  and  before  the  storm  week,"  would  have  again  carried  the  cit>'  for 
cleared  they  had  slaughtered  nineteen  inof-  proiiibition.  Before  the  riot  retail  saloon- 
fensive  negroes.  For  two  weeks  following  keepers  paid  a  license  of  $1000  annually, 
the  outbreak  the  saloons  were  closed  by  order  -After  the  riot  the  price  was  raised  to  $2000. 
of  the  Mayor.  During  that  period  perfect  There  are  eighty-eight  retail  saloons  in  the 
order  w'as  maintained,  the  recorder's  court  city  paying  this  license,  twenty-one  whole- 
docket  was  reduced  one-half,  and  the  mer  salers  paying  Si 000  annual  license,  and  twen- 
chants,  especially  in  the  luunbler  portions  of  ty-two  saloons  paying  >4(X>  annual  license, 
the  city,  experienced  a  phenomenal  trade.  The  total  revenue  to  the  cit>'  is  now  1:^205,- 

Tiien    was    generated    the    tidal    wave    of  800  annually, 

sentiment   that  silcntl\ ,    but   irresistibly,  was  1  he    increased    assessment    of    the    street- 

to  sweep  away  all   doubts  in   the   minds  of  railway  company  and  the  normal  increase  in 

(Georgia's  legislators  and   impel   them,  in  re-  taxable  values  of  other  kinds  of  property  will, 

sponse    to    an    aroused    and    exacting    public  it   is   claimed,   more   than   balance   next  \ear 

demand,  to  baiush   li()U(;r   from   the  State.  the    amovuit    Atlanta    will    lose    from    liquor 

PROTEST     Ar,AIN.ST     ADULTERATE!)      LIQIORS.  ...r  ^"          i          .-      i        a-            ■       c                     1    U" 

1  lie  seeds  of  the  Georgia  !>tate  prohibi- 
Another  source  of  irritation  in  Cieorgia  tion  victory  were  sown  by  the  Legi-;lature 
was  the  pernicious  intermeddling  of  the  sa-  of  1887.  when  the  local-option  law  was 
loon-keeper  in  politics  and,  furthermore,  the  adopted  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Good  Tern- 
sale  of  low-grade.  "  mean  "  liquor,  w  hich  plars,  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
fierce  competition  had  led  unscrupulous  and  ance  L'nion.  Prom  that  date  the  number  of 
dishonest  (listillers  to  manufacture.  The  At-  "dry"  counties  has  steadily  increased,  and 
tornev-Cieneral   of   the    United   States  a   few  these,   almost    without    exception,    have   been 
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prosperous.     Terrell  County.  Georgia,  a  few 
months  ago  voted  out  a  dispensary  that  for    ,, 
four  years  had  paid  all  the  county  taxes  of    jj 
ever}-    character.      The    people    wanted    no 
liquor  sold  at  all. 

N.ATIOXAL     "  C.    O.    D."     BILL. 

Representative  Brantley,  of  Georgia,  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  secured  favorable 
action  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  his 
bill  seeking  to  restrict  interstate  shipments 
of  '■  C.  O.  D."  liquor,  by  making  the  point 
of  delivery  the  place  of  sale,  and  thus  makinj 
the  liquor  subject  to  local  police  regulations. 
He  u  ill  push  this  bill  at  the  next  session  to 
supplement  the  Georgia  State  law.  Thi- 
bill  seeks  to  correct  the  evil  which  make- 
ever>-  express  office  and  railroad  depot  an 
adjunct   of   the   whisky   business. 

GEORGL-\    STORM    DEVELOPED    SUDDENLY. 

Prohibition  was  made  an  issue  in  the 
State  campaign  in  Georgia  in  1886,  when 
Hon.  Seaborn  Wright,  now  mentioned  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  ran  against  the 
regular  Democratic  nominee,  but  met  de- 
feat. The  issue  was  again  agitated  in  igo2, 
when  Hon.  Du  Pont  GuerPr'  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  regular  Democratic  nomination 
on  a  "  reform  "  platform.     He.  too,  was  de- 


MRS.    MARV    HARRIS    ARMOR. 

( l'i(-sidi'nt  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
L'nion  of  Georgia,  who  made  some  of  the  most  sen- 
sible and  eloquent  speeches  of  the  campaign.) 


•'Tb'  '.       ^  ;'nrll'*l|i«i'><l  Iti 

many  Prohlbllloa  campaign*.) 


featcd,  but  the  reforms  for  which  he  con- 
tended were  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature. 
Ihe  Prohibitionists  claim  that  in  the  first 
.>tate  election  1 10,000  negroes  were  regis- 
tered and   voted   by  the  "  antis." 

When  Hoke  Smith  took  up  the  advocacy 

of  '■  reform  "   two  years  ago  and  canvassed 

the  State  from  Rabun  Gap  to  Tybce  Liglit, 

lot  a  word  was  said  about  State  prohibition. 

I  lie  platform  of  the  cf)nvcntion  which  rati- 

'.(•d  his  primary  nomination  was  silent  on  the 

Mibject.      The  principles  f)f  disfrancliiseinent, 

railway     rcgulatit)n,    corporate    reformation, 

ind  a  denunciation  of  lobbying  were  all  spe- 

>  ilicall\    and    emphatically   set    forth,    but   of 

prohibition  there  was  not  a  syllaiilc.     In  bis 

:fiaug(iral  address  the  new  Governor,  notitig 

■he   sfn)ng   smtinirnt    for    State    prohibition, 

ifgrd  a  c<»nfiriiiance  of  the  local-option  |ilan 

|^  the  hfst  method  of  regulating  liquor. 

When  the  I,<';.'islature  met  and  organl/ed. 

owrvrr.  the  fir>t  bill  to  be  nimlled  on  the 

••nafp  calemlar  was  that  of  Dr.  I..  (1.  Hard- 

fian,   "  to  proliibir  the  mannfarturp  or  sale 

of   vinous,   malt,   Kpirituotiti,   or   intoxlcatint^ 

li(|uorn  "  in  any  part  of  the  State.    A  similar 

bill  wnn  introijucrd  in  the  House  by  the  Hon. 

W.  A.  Covinmon,  and  before  a  single  other 
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tneasurc  of  jrcncral  importance  was  taken  up 
the  bill  was  adopted  by  a  vote  in  both  houses 
of  five  to  one. 

THi:    ATTrrUDK    OF    GOV.     HOKK    SMITH. 

The  (lovernor  of  (jcor<jia  is  not  a  rampant 
Prohibitionist.  In  fact,  he  is  the  one-third 
owner  of  a  magnificent  hotel  in  Atlanta  in 
which  a  sumptuously  appomted  barroom  dis- 
penses alcoliolic  beverages  to  the  community. 
That  barroom  was  one  of  the  burninfr  "  is- 
sues "  in  the  recent  bitter  campaij^n  for  Gov- 
ernor. Candidate  Smith  explained  to  the 
voters  that  every  big  hotel  in  a  metropolitan 
city  must  have  a  bar  as  an  adjunct;  that  per- 
sonally he  did  not  approve  of  bars  and  de- 
voted his  part  of  the  profits  from  the  Pied- 
mont barroom  to  charity.  The  voters  ap- 
plauded his  benevolence,  and  gave  him  their 
enthusiastic  support. 

When  the  sentiment  for  State  prohibition 
rolled  o\'er  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia 
like    a    tidal    Mnve.    the    Go\ernor    was    be- 


ll'lN.    W.    A.    COVINGTON,    OF   COLylITT    tOrNTV,    (.A. 

(Wlio  iiilr.Mlu(((i  till-  rrohlblllon  hill   In  lh«*  G»»orKiii 
House  of  Heprescntatives.) 


sought  to  Stem  the  tide.  It  was  represented 
to  him  that  his  individual  losses  from  the  re- 
duced patronage  at  his  hotel  and  bar  anil  re- 
duced rents  from  other  property  he  owned 
would    amount    to   $bo,000   annually.      His 


advisers  were  confident  that  prohibition 
would  ruin  Atlanta  and  the  State;  that  the 
bill  would  prove  unconstitutional,  since  it 
meant  the  practical  confiscation  of  property 
now  devoted  to  a  business  declared  legal  and 
licensed  by  the  State.  The  Governor  lis- 
tened, declared  his  unshaken  personal  prefer- 
ence for  local  option,  but  declared  that  if  the 
bill  passed  he  would  sign  it.  and  help  to 
enforce  it. 

The  bill  did  pass,  but  not  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  witnessed  a 
thirteen-hour  filibuster,  culminating  in  a 
lively  personal  encounter  on  the  floor  be- 
tween the  Hon.  Seaborn  Wright,  the  tactical 
leader  of  the  Prohibitionists,  and  the  Hon. 
Joe  Hill  Hall,  a  giant  in  the  ranks  of  the 
filibusterers.  The  seething  galleries  became 
frenzied,  and  Speaker  Slaton  ordered  the 
doors  closed  for  the  remainder  of  the  debate. 

LOCAL    OI'TIOX     .AB.AXDOXED. 

The  decision  to  abandon  local  option  in 
favor  of  State  prohibition  was  reached  by 
the  smaller  "  dry  "  counties  as  the  result  of 
failure  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  liquor  into 
their  territory  from  large  cities  within  easy 
reach  by  railroad  and  trolley  lines.  Under 
the  new  Georgia  law  it  will,  of  course,  be 
impossible  to  exclude  interstate  shipments  of 
liquor,  but  a  separate  law  requires  all  per- 
sons who  receive  liquor  to  have  it  inspected 
before  use.  Active  efforts  to  restrict  C.  O. 
D.  shipments  will  be  put  forth. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA    RAXISHKS  TH  K   STATK  DIS- 
I'EXSARV. 

But  Georgia  is  not  alone  in  the  reform 
movement.  South  Carolina  has  wiped  out 
the  State  dispensary  system,  the  pet  scheme 
of  Senator  Henjamin  R.  1  illman,  and  sub- 
stituted the  Carey-Cothran  local-option  law. 
Under  this  law  each  county  may  choose  be- 
tween  prohibition   and    a  county   dispensar\. 

Senator  1  illman  early  in  July  saw  the 
tornado  on  the  Georgia  horizon.  Taking  in 
the  North  Carolina  situation  at  another 
glance,  the  South  Carolina  Senator  expressed 
his  belief  that  before  long  both  States  would 
have  State  prohibition  and  said  that  South 
Carolina  would  follow  suit.  When  that 
comes  the  executive  of  North  Carolina  will 
have  to  amend  his  famous  remark  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina. 

The  South  Carolina  Legislature  in  Janu- 
ary put  the  seal  of  disapproval  upon  the 
State  dispensary  system,  which  has  been  in 
operation   since    1894.      Under  the  old   law 
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sealed  packages  of  liquor,  containing  not  less 
than  one-half  pint,  could  be  sold,  but  the 
purchaser  was  inhibited  from  opening  his 
purchase  at  the»  dispensar}-.  Under  the 
Carey-Cothran  local-option  law  each  county 
will  have  the  privilege  of  operating  a  dis- 
pensary or  excluding  liquor  entirely.  The 
opponents  of  prohibition  fear  that  Georgia's 
example  will  impel  the  South  Carolina  Leg- 
islature at  its  next  session,  in  Januar)-.  1908, 
to  enact  State  prohibition,  and  thej^  are  plead- 
ing for  time  in  order  that  the  new  law  may 
be  allowed  to  prove  its  merits  or  have  its 
demerits  pointed  out.  To-day  dispensaries 
are  in  operation  in  the  cities  of  Charleston, 
Columbia,  and  Sumter,  but  the  thirsty 
stranger  in  such  towns  as  Spartanburg, 
Greenville,  Anderson,  and  Union  is  unable 
to  quench  his  thirst.  Ex-Governor  M.  T. 
Ansel  is  an  ardent  local  optionist,  as  opposed 
to  State  prohibition,  and  so  is  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Ligon. 

TEX.AS    LAWS    MORE    STRINGENT. 

The  Texas  Legislature,  which  enacted  so 
many  reform  measures  of  an  extreme  charac- 
ter at  its  recent  session,  contained  a  strong 
prohibition  element.  The  prohibition  ques- 
tion,— always  a  live  one  in  the  Lone  Star 
State, — was  again  agitated.  Some  fifty  pro- 
hibition measures  were  introduced,  but  a 
compromise  was  finally  secured  on  the  N as- 
kin-McGregor  law,  which  went  into  effect 
on  July  12.  It  imposes  marked  restrictions 
on  the  liquor  business.  The  Legislature  dis- 
cussed evcr>'  method  of  liquor  regulation, 
from  a  $5000  license  to  absolute  elimination 
of  saloons,  save  in  business  sections  of  cities 
having  more  than  25,000  jwpulation.  Un- 
der the  new  law  saloons  must  be  closed  frcjm 
midniglit  to  5  a.  m.,  and  on  Sundav. — 
Sunday  closing  being  invariabli-  in  the 
S<iuth, — and  no  saifion  can  open  in  any  sec- 
tion of  any  city,  town,  or  village  without 
securing  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
residents  of  that  blwk.  If  any  sal(H)n- 
keeper  is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  law 
he  is  fined  from  i^ifx)  to  $5fxx),  and  in  addi- 
tion iriven  a  jail  ?vaitence,  if  the  gravity  of 
his  offense  warrants  it.  His  license  is  also 
re\'oked  and  he  cannot  rrsumc  b 

in   two  year*  of   thr  date  of  hi-  ••.;,.       

At  that  lime,  provided  no  one  objects,  he 
can  re-enter  the  bu»ine»;  but  a  second  of- 
fff,,/-    f.,r'•^fr    t  ■      '     V      ■'.  '    'ry  of  his 

>!•,  iirin;:    'i    '  't  '  ,.    in    the 

"^Mfe.  If  another  sahjon-krrper  employs 
him,  his  own  license  is  revoked. 


HON.    SE.XBORX    WRIGHT. 

(Tactical   leader  of   the  prohibition   olement   in   the 
Georgia    Hous<>   of   Uepresentatives.) 

RESTRICTION    IN    TENNESSEE. 

1  ennessee,  under  the  operation  of  the 
four-mile  law,  has  been  enabled  gradually  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  large  cities. 
This  law  was  originally  intended  to  protect 
the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  but 
the  people  have  invoked  it  to  protect  them- 
selves. The  law  was  later  amended  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  licjuor  within  the  prescrihetl 
limits,  except  in  towns  of  more  than  lOOO 
inhabitants  thereafter  incorpi)r:ited.  Towns 
having  less  than  iock)  persons,  wishing  to 
be  rid  of  saloons,  then  surrendered  tlieir 
charters  and  re-incorporated,  thus  applying 
the  four-mile  law.  The  Legislature  later  e\- 
tendetl  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  towns  of 
2fXK)  and  un«lcr,  then  to  towns  of  ^(XX)  and 
imdcr.  This  \ear  it  was  extended  to  cities 
of  50,f)0<)  and  under  hereafter  imorporated. 
Knowille.  having  over  s<»,(hk),  held  an  elei 
tion  and  went  "  dry."  The  county's  rrpre 
'•  prcM-ntrd  an  application  to  the 
!  ^  ..:iire  for  a  new  charter,  prohibiting 
«al(Mins.  '!*o-«lay  no  whisky  is  legally  sold  in 
Knoxvillr.  Jack^oti,  or  Bristol,  and  the  sale 
of  liquor  in  the  State  is  largelv  confined  to 
the  cities  of  C'haftanooga.  .Memphis,  an<l 
Na<thville,  and  to  LaKoIletle.  a  »mall  mining 
town   of   .?cxxj   people.      Kx-Senator    V..    W. 
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Carm.'ick  and  ( i(j\  crnor  Patterson  are  stronjj; 
Prohibitionists.  llu'  State  constitution  for- 
bids the  adoption  of  the  local-option  plan. 

To-day  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  Union  under  prohibition.  The 
Knoxville  Sent'uicl  jjives  the  following  con- 
crete evidence  as  to  the  effect  of   the   law: 

WITH    SALOOX.'*. 

t'riiniiiiil  IJccord,  Two  Yoars,   1!)01-1'. 

t'riiiiiiial    costs ^."».()74.7t; 

.liiil    rcconl.    'lilt'    luoiitli.    Kcbrtiary.    1!)(i;!: 

''oninillincnls  for  inililic  (Irimki'iiiu'ss.  .  ,  .  'S.\ 
XniiilxT  casi's  in  ci'imiiiiil  loiirl.  two  vi'iirs, 

1!»()l-2    'S-W 

("ity    school $7.0(»0 

I'i'IMilal  i.m.     IIMi.!.    I'siiiiiatc S."i.n(»(» 

WITHOfT    SAI.ODN.S. 

Cfimiiial   Kccord.  Two  Yoars,   1!>(I4-."). 

C'l-iminal    costs $2,07(5.21 

Jail  record,  3  years  0  months.  l!)0:}-7  :  ("oni- 

niitnicnts  for  piihlic  drunkenness 14 

Number  of  cas(>s,   1004,   two  years 1(»5 

fit  V    school $.H..-iOO 

I'opuiation,    1000,    estimate .jO,im)0 

THE     RECORD     OF    OTHER     ST.ATES. 

In  Mississippi  seventy  of  tlie  seventy-six 
counties  are  "  dry."  The  representatives 
from  these  "dry"  counties  elected  to  the  next 
Legislature  arc  being  pledged  to  support 
statutory  prohibition,  in  accordance  with  a 
well-defined  plan.  It  is  practically  inevitable 
that  at  the  next  session  a  State  Prohibition 
law  will  be  passed.  Later  it  will  be  embod- 
ied, by  amentlmc'iit,  in  the  State  constitution. 
To-day  no  liquor  is  being  sold  in  the  cities 
of  Meridian,  Jackson,  Greenwood,  Colum- 
bus, Aberdeen,  Hattiesburg,  and  West  Point. 
These  places  are  prospering  faster  than  the 
cities  of  Biloxl,  (^ulfport,  Vicksburg,  and 
Natchez,  which  sell  licjuor,  and  a  comparison 
has  firmly  cstablislu'd  the  conxiction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that,  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  the  cities  can  get  along  better 
w  ithout  the  open  saloon.  Bishop  Charles  O. 
(ialloway  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
fight  for  State  prohibition. 

Arkansas  is  treated  to  prohibition  politics 
as  a  regular  diet.  At  every  general  election 
the  people  vote  on  issm'ng  licenses.  Under 
the  local-option  law  each  county  settles  the 
(luestion  of  license  or  no  license,  and  a  peti- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  adult  c'ti/ens, 
men  and  women,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
saloon  operating  within  three  miles  of  a 
church  or  school.  Thus,  even  in  certain 
sections  of  "  wet "  counties,  the  sale  of 
liquor  is  sometimes  prohibited. 

The  Oklahoma  constitutional  convention 
decided  to  submit  the  question  of  State  pro- 
hibition to  the  people.  Oklahoma  appears 
about  equally  ili\ided,  but   Indian  Territorv 


is  overwhelmingly  for  prohibition,  and  the 
new  State  will  more  than  probably  be  "  drj." 

The  enabling  act  passed  by  Congress  pro- 
vided that  the  Indian  Territory  should  have 
prohibition    for  twent\-one  \ears. 

Kentucky-  has  amputated  so  many  tentacles 
of  the  whisky  octopus  that  it  is  screaming 
with  pain  and  rage.  Kditor  Henry  Watter- 
son  declared  recently  in  a  facetious  editorial 
that  fully  916  of  Ketuucky's  1148  counties 
had  gone  "  dry."  That  this  should  happen 
in  Kentucky  may  seem  incredible, — in  Ken- 
tucky, whose  vintages  are  known  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other;  in  Kentucky, 
the  stronghold  of  the  feud  and  of  the  fire- 
water that  nourishes  the  feud.  In  that  State 
it  is  said  any  man  is  in  danger  of  going  out 
in  the  morning  "  half-shot  "  and  coming 
home  in  the  evening  on  a  shutter. — shot.  Hut 
Senator  Heckham  and  (jovernor  Harris,  of 
Kentucky,  are  both  Prohibitionists,  and  Hen- 
ry Watterson,  a  gentleman  of  quiet  tastes 
and  most  temperate  habits,  despite  the  calum- 
nies of  a  careless  and  conscienceless  press, 
views  the  situation  calmly,  if  reluctantly. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Alabama  at  its 
summer  session  discussed  several  prohibition 
bills.  A  measure  providing  for  State  prohi- 
bition was  introduced,  but  not  actively  urged. 

The  Prohibitionists  constituted  80  per  cent, 
of  the  membership  of  the  House,  and  could 
have  easily  passed  the  bill,  but  were  con- 
tented with  the  restriction  of  the  liquor  ter- 
ritory effected  under  the  local-option  law. 
An  early-closing  law  and  a  bill  to  prohibit 
shipments  of  liquor  into  "  dry "  territory 
were  passed.  A  great  flurry  was  created  by 
the  news  of  Georgia's  action,  and,  had  it 
come  earlier  in  the  session,  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a  State 
Prohibition  law.  Speaker  A.  H.  Carmichael 
is  the  leader  of  the  anti-liquor  m.en  in  the 
Alabama   House. 

Huntsville.  Ala.,  has  a  dispensary,  which 
yields  a  net  profit  to  city  and  county  of  $50,- 

000  a  year.  Sheffield  and  Tuscumbia  have 
inaugurated  dispensaries.  Florence  and 
Dothan  are  the  two  largest  cities  which  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  liquor.  Other  towns  hav- 
ing dispensaries  are  moving  to  have  them 
abolished. 

Under  the  early-closing  law,  saloons  in 
towns  of  lo.otX)  people  and  less  must  close 
at    7    p.    m. :    in    towns    having   more    than 

1  S.oo  people,  at  8  p.  m.,  and  in  all 
other  towns  at  0  p.  m.  They  may  eventu- 
ally ring  the  Curfew  bell  on  the  liquor- 
dealers  in   Alabama. 
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(The  black  areas  are  anthracite  and  bituminous;  the  shaded-areas  are  lignite.) 

HOW  LONG  WILL  OUR  CO.\L  SUPPLY  LAST? 

BY    JOHN    LLEWELLYN    COCHRANE. 


V\7'HEN  President  Roosevelt  issued  his 
order  withdrawing  temporariU-  from 
sale  64,000,000  acres  of  Government  coal- 
land  in  the  West,  the  commercial  world 
paused  for  a  moment  in  its  mad  money- 
making  race  and  asked.  "'  Why?" 

Up  to  that  time  we  had  "been  using  the 
fuel  resources  of  this  vast  country  with  the 
same  reckless  prodigality  as  the  spendthrifi- 
son  of  a  millionaire  hurls  his  inherited  dol- 
lars at  the  phantom  he  calls  pleasure, — with 
no  thought  of  the  morrow,  nf)  thought  of 
thrrtc  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

The  pfjssibility  of  e.xhaustion  of  the  fuel 
supply  perhaps  never  entered  our  minds,  and 
if  it  did  wc  dismissed  it  with  the  optimistic 
remark  that  the  American  people  arc  ingen- 
ious and  inventive,  and  when  the  coal  is 
exhausted  wc  will  draw  heat  from  the  <un 
or  v»mr  other  v)urcc. 

With  the  most  phenomenal  growth  and 
prosperity  ever  witnessed  in  any  country; 
with  the  mills  and  factories  nmning  night 
and  dav,  their  prodiit  ts  going  to  the  utter- 
mmt  parts  of  the  rarth.  our  thotights  were 
far  from  the  •crious  prohlrm  of  furl  supply 
a*  it  '  ■   •  -r.   The  mantifartiirer 

n^w    ...     with    coal,    his    high 

smokestack*  belching  forth  volumes  of  black 


smoke,  and  he  was  happy  in  the  thought  that 
more  smoke  meant  more  business  and  more 
money.  He  lost  sight  of  the  fact  tliat  this 
smoke  was  an  evidence  of  waste,  as  well  as 
an  expensive  nuisance  in  our  larger  cities, 
fiis  imagination  perhaps  pictured  only  the 
mighty  army  of  sturdy  toilers  deK  ing  ruth- 
lessly into  the  earth  and  bringing  forth  an 
endless  stream  of  black  diamonds,  but  it 
rarely  or  never  occurred  to  him  that  there 
was  a  limit  to  the  supply.  Nor  did  he  stop 
to  think  that  from  20  to  sometimes  more  than 
SO  per  cent,  of  this  coal  is  being  left  under- 
ground as  a  permanent  loss. 

The  President  in  one  of  his  latest  messages 
to  Congress  in  which  he  urged  the  \\  ithdraw- 
al  ni  the  coal-Iands,  saiil : 

riu-  fniantity  (>{  hiKli-Kr.wlf  iniiicral  fuels  in 
the  West  is  relatively  much  sni.nlltr  than  that  of 
the  forests,  and  the  pmprr  conscrx  iiioii  of  these 
fuels  is  a  inafler  <if  far  rcarhiuu  iinporl.inrr 

This  fiovcriinuM'.l  should  tint  nr)w  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  flie  past.  Ixrt  us  not  do  what  the 
next  Kcncratinn  eatuiot  luuin      We  have  a  riKhl 

fii"  :■!  not  dis- 

|»osr  oi   ill  <iur  rliilclrcn.     .     .     . 

Miis   reiii  anent  and  the  crrfaln 

fMi)liuiiily  r>f  '  lis  Krtiwth.  compel  us 

lo  •         '    ill  «-ii.i>.i  ■  .     lo  our  "  inrxhaiistihtr 

re-                "...    and  this  will  rwpiire  the  in 
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»8i6toi825  33i.3S6iH0RTT0NSi  Consumption    of    coal    is    increasing    in    the 

United  States,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  will 

I826T0I83S   4.168.149  ST.  last  for  many  centuries.    The  rate  of  increase 

is  enormous.     W'hen  the  Geological   Survey 


• 


I 

^^ie46T0l85S      83  417.825  S.T. 
1856 TO  I6BS      173.795  014  ST. 


I836T0  184S:    23i77.6375.-r.  e.xperts    concluded     their    calculations,    and 

realized  the  extent  of  the  present  supply,  they 
were  appalled  at  the  problem  that  confronts 
the  United  States. 

The  consumption  of  coal  by  decades  is  as 
follows: 

Short  tons. 
1866 TO  1875    419425  104  ST.  \'^\y.  '"  J?r'} ;<.ii ,;{.■.»; 

l^-'>  to  IK-l;. 4.1»1K,149 

IK.jr,  to  181.-. I>;5.177.«.i7 

1  X4<>  to  IK.-..-, .s;{.417.«2ri 

^^^^^l87^^8S5^Mr76a3l9  ST.  lH.-,0  to  lS(i.-. .  .  .  .  ; 1  7.?.7!t.-.,014 

H^HI^^HI^HHIH^HHIHHB  to  4i!),42.''i  I04 

IST(!    to    ISS.-. S47!7ii(»!;n!) 

1896-TOI9S5         2.B32.599  452  ST.  

DIAGRAM     SHOWING    THE    INCREASING     KATE    OF        COAI.     CONSUMPTION     IN     THE    VNITED    .STATES. 

telligent  use  of  every  ton  of  available  fuel.  As  show  n  by  the  figures,  the  amount  pro- 
.     .     .     Let  us  use  but  not  waste  tlic  national  re-    j^^.^^  -^  „ne  decade  is  equal  to  the  entire 

sources 

Let  us  show  our  confidence  in  the  future  by    Previous  production.     The  rate  if  continued 
being  willing  to  provide  for  the  future.  means  an  increased  production  that  no  sup- 

Following  up  the  statements  of  the  Presi-   Pb',  however  great,  can  withstand  for  many 
dent,    Mr.    Marius   R.    Campbell   and    Mr.    jears. 

E.  W.  Parker,  of  the  United  States  Geologi-  If  the  rate  of  consumption  of  1905  were 
cal  Survey,  recently  made  a  study  of  the  maintained  indefinitely,  without  change,  our 
amount  of  coal  used  every  year  in  the  United  coal  would  last  appro.ximately  4000  years, 
States  and  the  probable  supply  of  the  fuel  in  hut  if  the  constantly  increasing  rate  which 
the  entire  country.  Their  researches  have  has  marked  the  consumption  during  the  past 
met  with  results  of  a  rather  startling  nature,  ninety  years  be  maintained,  our  coal  will 
After  analyzing  the  various  conditions  and  practically  be  exhausted  within  100  years. 
taking  up  the  many  different  possibilities,  Mr.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  expert  who  gives  these 
Campbell  concludes:  "The  real  life  of  our  hfjures,  sums  up  the  situation  by  declaring 
coal-fields,  it  seems  probable,  may  be  about  that  the  real  life  of  our  coal-fields  probably 
200  years."  ^^''1  he  somewhere  between   these  extremes, 

According  to  the  estimate  made,  the  total    and  it  seems  probable  that  it  may  be  about 
tonnage   of   coal    in   the   United    States,   ex-    2(X)  years. 

elusive  of  Alaska,  is  approximatel\-  2,200,-  'l^'iat  the  fuel  problem  is  a  gigantic  one  is 
000,000,000  short  tons  (a  short  ton  of  coal  shown  by  the  growing  value  of  the  coal-min- 
is 2000  pounds).  If  this  amount  of  coal  ing  industry  in  this  country.  In  the  United 
were  molded  into  a  single  block,  it  would  States,  in  1905,  coal  to  the  amcnint  of  .^84.- 
form  a  cube  seven  and  one-half  miles  high,  .S98.643  short  tons,  having  a  value  of  $476.- 
seven  and  one-half  miles  long,  and  seven  756,963,  was  mined.  The  value,  compared 
and  one-half  miles  broad;  expressed  in  an-  with  other  mineral  products  in  the  same  year 
other   wa>-,   it   would    form   a   layer  of  coal    is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

six  and   one-half   feet   thick   over   the  entire   f'*'"'  ^^iol-rinrti! 

area  of  the  coal-nelds  of  the  United  States,   ri.iv  products I4n.]}n7.is/H 

400,000  square  miles  in  extent.  on  nml  ens. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'. '.'..'.'.   i2.H;7bo]2r>4 

Surely  such  an  amount  of  coal  seems  in-    <"'"><i  ""«'  silver. ..! ::..:::.  i!  l.!  ii. .'  i22:402.>,s.3 

exhaustible.      A    block    seven    and    one-half  At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  is 

miles   high   would   tower   above   the   highest  the  largest  factor  in  the  world's  production 

mountains  on   the  earth.     This  is  an   enor-  of  coal. 

mous  amount  of  coal.     It  represents  the  na-  After  the  coal   has  been  exhausted,  what 

tlon's  reserve  of  power.     It  M-ould  be  majestic  then?      Government    scientists    already    are 

to  look  upon ;  but  at  the  rate  at  which  the  looking  for  a  successor  to  coal,  but  so  far  as 
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the>'  now  know,  coal  is  the  only  fuel  worth 
considering  in  connection  with  the  nation's 
future  supply.  It  must  continue  to  be  the 
fuel  of  the  future, — at  least  so  long  as  it  is 
within  our  reach  or  until  other  means  of 
power  production  shall  supplant  it. 

Water  is  an  important  but  still  a  subor- 
dinate source  of  power.  With  the  rapid  de- 
pletion of  the  forests,  wood  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a  large  source  of  power.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  day  we  may  be  able  to  har- 
ness the  sun  and  compel  it  to  do  a  share  of 
our  work,  but  this  is  far  in  the  future.  Up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  practically 
demonstrated  that  the  sun  can  be  so  utilized. 

This  brings  the  country  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  of  a  limited  fuel  supply  and  the 
best  way  to  safeguard  it.  That  there  is  a 
wasteful  extravagance  in  the  use  of  coal  has 
already  been  established  by  the  fuel-testing  di- 
vision of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  ; 
that  this  can  be  stopped  has  also  been  demon- 
strated. Several  years  ago  the  Government, 
realizing  the  rapidit>-  with  which  our  coals 
were  being  consumed,  established,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Geological  Sur\'ey,  a  coal-test- 
ing plant  to  ascertain  means  by  which  more 
energ>-  can  be  obtained  from  coal  and  whether 
some  of  the  coal  and  lignites,  previously  con- 
sidered of  little  value,  could  not  be  utilized. 
Lignite  is  a  brown  and  woody  inferior  grade 
of  coal  and  occurs  in  the  Uakotas,  Montana, 
Wyoming,    Colorado,    and    other    Western 
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States,  Texas,  southeastern  Arkansas.  Missis- 
sippi, and  Alabama. 

The  results  of  recent  tests  have  shown  that 
we  are  mere  babes  in  the  woods  when  it 
comes  to  getting  efficiency  out  of  coal.  The 
waste  of  the  energy  of  coal  in  the  ordinary 
steam  boiler  is  tremendous,  it  being  calcu- 
lated that  only  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  the 
energy'  in  coal  is  transformed  into  actual 
work.  The  remaining  93  to  95  per  cent, 
is  consumed  in  the  transformation. 

During  their  tests  in  the  Government  sta- 
tion at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  experts  got 
from  two  to  nearly  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  power  from  coal  in  a  gas-producer 
as  from  the  same  coal  under  a  boiler.  With 
the  most  modern  equipment  in  steam  engi- 
neering these  diiterences  are  somewhat  re- 
duced, but  are  still  striking.  The  gas  pro- 
ducer is  the  coming  factor  in  the  power  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  Its  purpose  is  to 
generate  gas  which  furnishes  power  through 
gas  engines.  In  the  future  producer  gas  and 
ashes  will  be  the  only  products  from  the  fuel. 
In  this  producer  low-grade  coals  and  lignites 
have  been  burned  successfully  which  could 
not  be  burned  under  ordinary'  boilers. 

In  referring  to  the  important  results  al- 
ready reached  by  the  scientists  at  the  testing 
station,  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  chief  of  the 
Technologic  Branch  of  the  Survey,  says: 

In  testing  a  large  number  of  coals  from  many 
States,  some  important  results  have  been  de- 
veloped whicii  would  tend  toward  conserving  the 
coal  supply.  The  most  important  of  these  show 
that  the  vast  brown  and  black  lignite  (lejxjsits  of 
the  West  are  available  for  use  in  the  gas-pro- 
ducer. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  brown 
lignite  froin  North  Dakota  will  produce  in  some 
cases  more  than  four  times  the  power  when 
used  in  the  gas  producer  than  when  burned 
imder  the  boiler. 

These  lignites,  containing  from  20  to  45  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  have  always  stood  at  the  hot 
torn  of  the  scale  as  a  Ixjilcr  fuel,  and  they  have 
Wen  used  for  powxr  purposes  only  where  it  has 
been  impossifile  to  secure  bituminous  coal.  It 
wa»  discovered  at  the  (ieological  .Survey  coal 
testing  plant  that  tluso  lignites,  in  spite  of  their 
high  moisture  contents,  can  be  used  connnercially 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  ({as-produccr  equip- 
ment. 

In  the  boiler-tcHting  room  of  the  fuel-testing 

plant,    wbiTr    careful    stnr|\-    has    In-en    made    of 

'    the    < •  governing    the 

.;  the  v.i-  ,1s  of  the   I'nited 

•'•s,    It   has   brrf)    slnwn    that   thrriuuh   proper 

'    iirin  and  superini- ■    ' the  coal  l»ill  of  the 

Kiiiitrv  ...tild  Ikt  c<  !v  reduce<l.  and   the 

M.V    thi  '    1 

I  often  I  I 


■  xpert*  »n<ler  the 
ovtrvt   or   ntiJirtrAi.  coAL-mftn-nmr.   matiomb.    tupervitum  of  fc.  W.  Parker  hai  \t«ct\  at  work 
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for  some  time  making  a  careful  study  of  coals 
which  contain  too  much  ash  or  sulphur  to  be 
available  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes,  and 
which  in  coal-mining  are  now  left  under  ground. 
These  investigations  have  been  carried  on  both 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  and  the  results 
obtained  so  far  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
these  dirty  coals  can  be  greatly  improved  for 
ordinary  uses  by  proper  washing  or  other  means 
of  mechanical  preparation,  or  can  be  used  ad- 
vantageously in  gas-producers  as  they  ar(r;  and 
as  a  result  it  is  believed  that  these  low-grade 
coals  will  hereafter  be  extensively  operated. 

A  method  for  the  utilization  of  slack  or  waste 
coal  by  pressing  this  coal  into  bricks  has  met 
with  good  results.  The  briquetting  of  slack  coal 
and  other  waste  sizes  has  been  successfully  ac- 
complished at  a  low  cost.  The  resultant  bri- 
quettes have  proved  superior,  in  almost  all  cases, 
to  lump  coal  from  the  same  mines  for  domestic 
and  special  power  purposes.  This  branch  of  the 
investigations  opens  to  the  commercial  world  a 
hitherto  unknown  field  which  is  destined  to  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  the  production  of 
fuels. 

One  of  the  most  important  lines  of  investi- 
gation being  conducted  by  the  experts  of  the  fuel- 
testing  plant  is  the  study  of  coal  mines  through- 
out the  ccimtry  to  determine,  where  certain  por- 


tions of  the  bed  arc  discarded,  if  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  utilize  the  discarded  portion  for  power 
or  other  purposes.  At  the  present  time,  gas-pro- 
ducer tests  are  bcir.g  made  on  "  bone  "  coal  con- 
taining from  30  per  cent,  of  ash  upward.  So 
far  no  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  running 
the  producer  plants  on  this  material.  This 
"  bone  "  coal  ha'  always  been  looked  upon  by  the 
miners  as  a  Wc.-;te  product,  and  is  being  mined 
and  discarded  in  many  localities,  notably  the 
Hocking  Valley  region  of  Ohio. 

Some  of  the  old  dumps  are  available  as  well 
as  the  "  bone  "  which  is  in  place  in  the  mines, 
and  should  the  experiments  now  being  con- 
ducted at  the  fuel-testing  plant  be  entirely  suc- 
cessful, there  should  be  a  market  for  this  ma- 
terial. 

These  tests  may  result  in  bringing  Mon- 
tana and  Texas  into  public  view  as  heavy 
coal-producing  States  in  the  future,  owing  to 
this  utilization  of  these  low-grade  fuels.  The 
coal  fields  of  these  States  occupy  areas  larger 
than  the  total  acres  of  a  number  of  other 
States,  and  these  fuels  will  in  the  future 
furnish  power  for  large  and  varied  manu- 
facturing industries. 


ARE    SECRET    SOCIETIES    A    DANGER    TO    OUR 

HIGH   SCHOOLS? 

BY    MARION    MELIUS. 


A  REALLY  serious  problem  in  our  edu- 
cational system  which  threatens  to  en- 
danger not  only  the  future  of  our  schools, 
but  also  to  affect  adversely  the  spirit  of 
American  democracy  by  emphasizing  class 
feeling,  has  been  presented  to  the  American 
parent  by  the  establishment  and  development 
of  the  high-school  fraternity. 

The  situation  is  just  this:  Some  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  ago  there  sprung  up  in  the 
high  schools  of  this  country  secret  societies 
patterned  after  the  college  and  university 
fraternities.  Vhe  inspiration  for  these  came 
partly  from  a  desire  for  more  social  life  in 
the  school,  and  partly  from  principals  who 
had  found  their  own  college  societies  a  dis- 
tinct benefit.  1  he  high-school  fraternities 
were  quickly  followed  by  sororities,  and 
these  organizations  thrived  harmlessly  for  a 
while.  They  were  generally  silly,  but  they 
were  innocuous.  As  they  increased  in  num- 
bers and  were  strengthened  by  a  chapter  sys- 
tem all  over  the  country,  they  became  a  more 
and  more  powerful  influence,  until  to-day 
they    are    the    dominating    element    in    the 


schools,  and  any  challenge  of  their  supremacy 
is  accompanied  by  a  threatened  overturning 
of  all  school  discipline.  To-day  educators 
are  practically  united  in  regarding  the  high- 
school  secret  society  as  an  elephant  on  their 
hands  and  they  are  extremely  anxious  to  rid 
themselves  of  it.  How,  is  the  question  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  even  lawyers  are  asking 
themselves. 

The  three  main  charges  on  which  the  high- 
school  secret  society  is  arraigned  are  ( i ) 
that  it  is  undemocratic,  (2)  that  it  resorts 
to  cheap  politics,  and  (3)  that  it  is  independ- 
ent of  school  control.  The  National  Eiiuca- 
tional  Association  investigatetl  the  matter 
and  from  tiie  results  of  the  investigation  saw 
fit  at  a  meeting  in  1905,  to  resolve  against 
such  societies,  "  because  they  are  subversive 
to  the  principles  of  democracy  which  should 
prevail  in  public  schools;  because  they  are 
selfish  and  tend  to  narrow  the  minds  and 
sympathies  of  the  pupils;  because  they  stir 
up  strife  and  contention ;  because  they  are 
snobbish;  because  they  dissipate  energy  and 
proper  ambition ;  because  they  set  up  wrong 
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standards ;  because  rewards  are  not  based  on 
merit  but  on  fraternity  vows ;  because  they 
inculcate  a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency  among 
the  members;  because  secondar}-  school  boys 
are  too  young  for  club  life ;  because  they  are 
expensive  and  foster  habits  of  extravagance ; 
because  they  bring  politics  into  the  legiti- 
mate organization  of  the  school ;  because 
they  detract  interest  from  study ;  and  because 
all  legitimate  elements  for  good. — social, 
moral,  and  intellectual, — which  these  socie- 
ties claim  to  possess  can  better  be  supplied 
to  the  pupils  through  the  school  at  large  in 
the  form  of  literar>-  societies  and  clubs  un- 
der the  sanction  and  supervision  of  the  fac- 
ulties." 

This  resolution  stiffened  the  backs  of  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  who  were  adverse  to  the 
secret  societies,  but  hardly  dare  come  out 
openly  against  them  for  fear  of  lack  of  sup- 
port. 

DEXOUNCED    BY    PRIXCIP.ALS. 

The  attitude  of  high -school  principals  in 
general  may  be  arrived  at  from  the  answers 
to  a  set  of  185  letters  sent  out  all  over  the 
country-  asking  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  high-school  fraternity  question.  Out  of 
the  185  only  three  spoke  in  favor  of  fra- 
ternities, fifty-three  expressed  no  positive 
opinion  but  were  inclined  to  look  on  them 
with  disfavor,  one  said  they  would  do  no 
harm  if  properly  managed,  and  128  spoke 
against  them  in  unqualified  terms.  1  he  de- 
nunciation of  them  by  some  principals  is 
mr>st  stern  and  severe.  The  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  includes  the 
statements  of  many  others  in  his  sweeping 
assertion:  "The  high-school  secret  societies 
are  thoroughly  pernicious  in  their  influence. 
I  am  unable  to  discover  one  redeeming  fea- 
ture connected  with  them,  while  their  de- 
moralizing influence  is  constant  and  thor- 
oughly evident."  Others  thoughtfully  and 
wnhesiratingly  put  dr>wn  sucli  statements  as: 
"  They  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  smoking 
and  gambling  clubs  on  the  part  of  the  b<jys 
and  frivolous,  grjssipy,  idle  places  on  the 
part  of  the  girU  " ;  "  they  arc  not  maintained 
for  the  purpoM  of  cultivating  the  nobler 
»i(lr  of  young  men.  or  developing  in  them 
pure  thoughts  ";  "  th'  Uy  become  VK-ial 

clubs  where  are  cult  the   worst   tastes 

and  practices  between  young  people";  "the 
members  do  immanly  drrds  as  a  bridy  in 
secret  that  not  one  would  think  of  doing 
fipenly." 

'ITiere  are  concrete  incidents  of  the  secret 


society's  tendency  toward  immorality.  In 
Indianapolis  a  high-school  society  became  a 
gambling-club  which  was  only  broken  up 
when  the  parents  were  afraid  the  boys  might 
land  in  jail.  In  a  Massachusetts  city  a  club- 
room  was  th^  scene  of  high  revel  until  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers then  going  home  in  a  shocking  condition. 

UXDEMOCRATIC    TEXDEXCIES. 

The  undemocratic  character  of  such  socie- 
ties is  particularly  emphasized  in  the  sorori- 
ties, although  the  fraternities  are  not  far  be- 
hind them.  The  girls  are  guilty  of  all  the 
petty,  unlovely  acts  of  which  the  feminine 
mind  at  the  high-school  age  is  capable.  Their 
cruelty  toward  the  non-sorority  girls  result- 
ed most  disastrously  in  the  case  of  a  San 
Francisco  girl  who  committed  suicide  be- 
cause she  could  not  become  a  member  of  a 
sorority.  Undoubtedly  the  girl  was  need- 
lessly hysterical  over  the  situation,  but  girls 
of  high-school  age  are  a  long  way  from  that 
calm  frame  of  mind  which  regards  snobbish- 
ness as  beneath  notice.  In  regard  to  this 
supercilious  attitude  on  the  part  of  sorority 
girls,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  principal  of 
the  Evanston.  111.,  high  school  has  stated: 
■'  Mothers  with  tears  in  their  eyes  tell  me  of 
the  heartless  and  cruel  ways  in  which  their 
daughters  are  slighted  and  snubbed  by  so- 
ciety girls."  And  another  principal  has 
written :  "  Some  girls  are  withdrawn  from 
the  public  school  by  thoughtful  parents  be- 
cause the  home  does  not  like  to  see  the  chil- 
dren made  unhappy." 

Admission  to  the  secret  societies  is  based, 
in  general,  on  social  standing.  "  Member- 
ship is  largely  a  matter  of  ability  to  make  a 
good  showing,  wear  good  clothes,  spend 
money  freely,  and  be  a  '  good  fellow  '  gen- 
erally," one  principal  puts  it.  This  leads  to 
a  spirit  of  toadyism  which  is  degrading  and 
suicidal    to   self-respect. 

\   BLOW   AT   HEALTHFUL  CLASS  SPIRIT. 

Not  only  arc  the  majoritN  of  the  high- 
scluK)!  boys  and  girls  socially  ostracised  by 
these  sfK-ieties,  but  by  a  system  of  politics 
they  are  debarred  from  taking  part  in  cI.'Lss 
affairs.  In  the  Central  Nigh  Sch(K)l  at 
'•'-'!  Mass.,  which  has  perhaps  the 
/ed  fraternity  system  of  an\  high 
ftch(x>l  in  the  country,  the  fraternity  lv)ys 
<ondn(fed  the  class  meetings  like  Noung  poli 
ticians  and  there  was  no  breaking  through 
the  ring  by  "  non-frat  "  members.  They 
gained  control   also  of  the  athletic  wK'ieties 
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and  the  funds  were  administered  on  a  retj- 
ular  system  of  j^raft.  In  other  schools  ath- 
letics have  been  crushed  by  the  fraternities, 
as  the  conditions  of  entering:  contests  have 
been  based  on  fraternity  membership  instead 
of  on  phjsical  prowess. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  disastrous  to 
class  spirit.  The  boys  and  girls  do  not  keep 
together  as  a  class,  but  as  a  fraternity  or  so- 
rority. They  do  not  work  loyally  for  '09, 
'08,  '07,  whatever  their  class  may  be,  but 
acknowledge  allegiance  only  to  their  society. 
The  healthy  rivalry  between  classes,  which 
is  the  life  of  a  high  school,  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  democratic  interest  in  one's 
classmates  is  wholly  lacking.  In  the  days 
before  the  existence  of  secret  societies  the 
high  school  was  a  sort  of  alma  mater  to  the 
many  boys  and  girls  who  could  not  go  to 
college,  while  to-day  it  is  a  place  where  one 
is  or  is  not  a  member  of  a  society.  From  the 
testimony  of  many  principals,  debating  and 
literary  societies  have  gone  down  before  the 
secret  organizations  and  with  them  have 
disappeared  the  best  social  activities  of  the 
high  school. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    DISCIPLINE. 

The  friction  between  teachers  and  soror- 
ity and  fraternity  girls  and  boys  is  constant 
and  often  develops  into  a  serious  clash.  In 
many  schools  a  few  of  the  teachers  are  made 
honorary  members  of  the  secret  societies,  but 
this  does  not  give  them  supervision  over  the 
societies,  and  it  renders  school  discipline  all 
the  more  difficult  for  the  teachers  who  are 
not  members.  There  are  instances  of  the 
teachers  themselves  exhibiting  a  most  un- 
praiseworthy  spirit  of  toadyism  in  their  de- 
sire to  become  honorary  members,  but  this 
may  be  excused  in  them  when  the  ability  of 
a  fraternity  boy  or  sorority  girl  to  make  a 
teacher  uncomfortable  is  considered.  "  Im- 
pudent and  unbearably  sophisticated  is  their 
attitude  toward  the  faculty  "  is  the  way  one 
teacher  expresses  it,  and  she  with  many 
others  declare  that  teachers  get  less  respect 
and  obedience  from  the  secret-society  boys 
and  girls  than  from  other  members  of  the 
school. 

All  testimony  bears  heavily  against  the 
claim  that  the  secret  society  tends  to  ele- 
vate scholarship.  The  principals  of  forty- 
nine  schools  were  interrogated  on  this  point 
and  only  six  of  them  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. The  other  forty-three  replied  that  the 
tendency  was  adverse  to  good  scholarship,  or 
neutral. 


The- claim  that  as  there  is  little  opposition 
to  fraternities  in  universities,  so  there  should 
be  none  in  the  high  school,  which  fraterni- 
ties boys  are  fond  of  advancing,  is  most  ably 
met  by  Principal  George  W.  Benton,  of  the 
Shortridge  High  School  in  Indianapolis.  He 
says:  "  The  fraternity  in  college  under  prop- 
er conditions,  in  a  measure  at  least,  takes  the 
place  of  the  family;  it  forms  a  center  of 
home  influence  exerted  by  older  boys  whose 
experiences  away  from  home  have  been 
greater  and  whose  standing  in  the  college  is 
such  that  they  have  a  reputation  to  sustain. 
The  high-school  boy  or  girl  who  lives  at 
home,  when  not  at  his  work  should  be  under 
the  eye  of  the  parents.  There  is  no  call, 
either  for  the  good  of  the  school,  or  for  the 
good  of  the  pupils,  for  organizations  of  this 
character." 

WHERE      FRATERNITIES      SEEM      BEXEFICIAL. 

Three  principals  who  are  favorable  to  fra- 
ternities are  only  conditionally  so,  modify- 
ing their  support  with,  "  IF  you  can  con- 
trol your  pupils":  "IF  carefully  guarded 
and  kept  in  place  ";  "  IF  schools  do  not  fur- 
nish the  opportunity  for  debating  and  lit- 
erar}'  exercises."  At  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  where  the  fraternity  seems 
to  be  a  factor  for  good,  each  society  must 
have  a  faculty  adviser  who  will  attend  all 
the  meetings.  At  Phillips  Exeter  also  the 
fraternity  is  a  beneficial  element,  but  there, 
too.  the  chapters  must  elect  a  faculty  mem- 
ber who  is  obliged  to  attend  all  meetings 
and  exercise  an  oversight.  Other  schools 
that  favor  the  fraternity  are  the  Lewis  In- 
stitute. Chicago,  and  Colgate  Academy, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  but  they  are  closer  in 
spirit  to  the  college  than  the  average  sec- 
ondary' school.  The  Topeka.  Kan.,  high 
school  also  reports  that  it  finds  no  trouble 
with  the  fraternity,  but  the  principal  inti- 
mates that  the  conditions  in  his  school  may  be 
exceptional. 

MEWS  OF   PAREVTS. 

The  attitude  of  the  parents  toward  the  se- 
cret societies  ranges  from  indifference  to 
fierce  championship  or  denunciation.  Some 
are  too  busy  with  social  affairs  to  give  any 
attention  to  the  question.  Others  encour- 
age their  children  to  stand  up  for  what  they 
term  "  their  rights,"  declaring  that  the  secret 
society  is  nobody's  business  but  the  pupils'  and 
the  parents',  and  threatening  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  if  school  regulations  are  made 
curtailing    the    power    of    the    fraternities. 
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There  are  some  parents  who  cannot  afford 
to  permit  their  children  to  belong  to  the 
secret  societies,  but  who  find  the  social  pres- 
sure too  great  to  resist ;  and  others  who  do 
not  approve,  but  allow  their  children  to  join 
because  they  plead  they  are  "  out  of  it  "  if 
they  do  not  belong.  Parents  who  condemn 
are  by  no  means  those  alone  whose  children 
have  not  been  invited  into  the  select  society 
circles,  and  they  are  emphatic  in  stating 
their  belief  that  the  "  secret  society  '"  is  an 
unmitigated  evil,  harmful  to  pupils,  school, 
and  teachers,  and  absolutely  without  any  ben- 
eficial effects." 

SCHOOL    BOARDS    UPHELD    BY    THE    COURTS. 

Although  many  solutions  are  attempted, 
the  problem  is  still  far  from  solved.  In 
Kansas  Cit>-  the  faculty  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School  recently  passed  a  reso- 
lution barring  fraternin.^  members  from  all 
privileges  outside  the  classroom,  and  a 
father  of  one  of  the  boys  brought  suit  against 
the  principal  in  a  writ  of  mandamus.  The 
school  board  employed  their  attorney  to  de- 
fend the  principal,  and  the  faculty  joined  to- 
gether to  employ  an  influential  lawyer  to 
assist  the  board's  attorney.  The  fraternities 
employed  two  lawyers  and  all  the  chapters 
in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  contrib- 
uted to  the  prosecution  fund.  The  writ  was 
quashed  by  the  judge,  who  in  making  his  de- 
cision said:  "The  resolution  was  reason- 
able on  its  face  and  one  which  boys  having 
a  proper  respect  for  their  school  should  honor 
and  respect." 

A  similar  resolution  was  passed  at  a  high 
schfx>l  in  Chicago,  with  an  injunction  from 
an  irate  father  following,  restraining  the 
principal  from  carr>ing  out  such  a  resolution. 
Again  the  principal  triumphed.  At  Seattle, 
Wash.,  the  schfKjJ  board  pas>«ed  a  rule  that 
all  students  of  the  high  school  should  re- 
frain from  all  fraternity  activities  after  a 
certain  date,  under  the  penalty  of  being  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  receiving  a  diploma,  in 
addition  to  being  denied  all  other  privileges 
of  the  school  except  those  of  the  cla-ssrtxjm. 
Suit  was  brought  in  the  Superior  Court  and 
dccirlrd  in  favor  of  the  srhfKil  board.  Ap- 
ptal  wa»  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  derision  of  the  |f»wer  court  was  sustainrd, 
•  the  court  holding  that  the  vho<)I  board  had 
authority  for  «urh  an  act  and  that  the  court* 
should  not  interfere. 

'ITir  Mrridm.  C'inn..  vhfKil  Uiard  pro- 
pf>\r%  rxpidsion  for  anv  b')V  ioining  n  wxriety 


after  a  certain  date,  compelling  the  frater- 
nitA'  to  pass  out  of  existence  with  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  class  of  1910.  At  Pratt  Institute 
fraternities  are  forbidden  to  take  in  new 
members.  The  faculty  of  the  Lake  View 
High  School,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  circular 
to  the  parents,  stating  that  the  secret  organ- 
izations are  a  "  positive  hindrance  to  the 
educational  welfare  and  best  interests  of  the 
young  people,"  and  that  they  "  deem  it  wise 
to  let  the  parents  know  the  attitude  of  the 
teachers  ....  and  ask  them  to  investigate 
fully  the  influence  of  such  organizations 
upon  the  life  and  work  of  high-school 
students.". 

The  school  boards  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  and 
Louisville,  Ky.,  have  refused  the  fraternities 
official  recognition  and  the  name  of  the  high 
school  may  not  be  printed  on  any  fraternity 
stationery  or  programs.  Some  principals  are 
endeavoring  to  cope  with  the  situation  by 
ignoring  the  societies,  believing  that  active 
attempts  to  suppress  them  only  arouse  their 
fierce  animosity.  In  the  Shortridge  High 
School  in  Indianapolis  the  school  paper  is 
not.  allowed  to  mention  any  secret  society  or 
its  doings. 

The  two  high  schools  of  Springheld, 
Mass.,  are  trying  the  plan  of  starting  all 
sorts  of  social  activities  imder  the  auspices 
of  clubs,  membership  in  which  is  based  on 
worth.  There  are  debating  and  literary  so- 
cieties and  the  classes  give  entertainments. 
This  has  brightened  the  lot  considerably  of 
the  non-society  members,  but  the  "  frats  " 
and  sororities  continue  to  tiui\i'  and  to 
pledge  members. 

The  high-school  secret  society  is  still  the 
knottiest  problem  which  has  arisen  in  school 
circles  for  years,  because  there  are  so  many 
fingers  in  the  pie  and  because  the  authority 
of  school  boards  mmI  teachers  in  the  matter 
is  not  well  defined.  The  quickest  solution 
lies  plainly  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  who 
couM  easily  destroy  the  secret  orgaiuzations 
by  not  permitting  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  join  them.  Hut  the  action  would  need 
be  unanimous  to  Im*  effectual  anil  at  present  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  persuadr  f.ithers 
and  mothers  whose  children  are  of  the  elect 
to  set  their  faces  a'^;ainsf  these  sfK'ieties.  There 
is  a  strong  public  sentiment,  however,  spring- 
ing up  against  anything  undemrK-rafic  in  the 
schfKiU.  and  ir  i*  this  sentiment  on  which 
schfKil  Kiards  and  fandfi'-s  are  relying  to 
help  them  in  their  fight. 


WHY  IS  INTEREST  HIGH  ? 


BY   GEORGE    ILES. 
(Author  of  "  Inventors  at  Work.") 


TN  April,  1890,  New  York  City  sold  bonds 
to  run  twenty  years,  bearing  2^/3  per 
cent,  interest,  at.iooj4-  On  June  28,  last, 
the  city  could  not  sell  at  par  bonds  bearing 
4  per  cent.  The  land  and  building  of  the 
Produce  Exchange,  New  York,  are  worth 
$5,000,000  at  least.  In  January,  1902,  a 
first  mortgage  on  this  property  for  $1,000,- 
000  was  renewed  for  nine  years  at  3^  per 
cent. ;  to-day  such  a  mortgage  would  have  to 
pay  43/2  per  cent.  On  mortgages  of  $10,000 
or  so,  covering  one-half  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  New  York,  the  current  rate  is  6 
per  cent.  Europe  is  in  the  same  case  with 
America.  On  August  8,  last,  British  consols 
fell  to  81  13-16,  the  lowest  price  since  1848, 
They  bear  only  2^/2  per  cent.,  yet  at  that 
low  rate  of  return  they  stood  for  years  much 
above  par.  French  rentes  pay  3  per  cent. ; 
on  June  21  of  this  year  they  touched  9324, 
with  one  exception  the  lowest  price  in  fifteen 
)ears.  On  the  exchanges  of  Amsterdam, 
Berlin,  Paris,  I>ondon,  and  New  York 
standard  stocks  are  yielding  buyers  from  i 
to  2  per  cent,  more  per  annum  than  they  did 
five  years  ago.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
where  a  dividend  has  not  risen,  the  price  of 
a  stock  has  fallen,  inflicting  serious  loss,  or 
even  ruin,  on  holders  who  went  into  debt  for 
their  purchases. 

What  are  the  causes  for  this  world-wide 
rise  in  the  rate  of  interest?  Let  us  glance 
at  a  few  of  them.  Capital,  like  everj'thing 
else,  goes  up  in  the  market  with  an  increase 
of  demand,  and  such  an  increase  of  demand 
now  accompanies  a  vast  augmentation  of 
liquid  capital.  In  the  United  States,  for 
example : 

National  bank  loans  on  December  15, 
1897,  ^\<"rc  $2,o82,ocx),ooo;  and  on  May  20, 
1907,  were  $4,631,000,000. 

THE    RAILROADS   THE   CHIEF    BORROWERS. 

These  loans,  for  the  most  part,  were  ex- 
tended to  manufacturers  and  merchants ;  they 
testify  to  a  huge  expansion  of  business  within 
the  past  decade.  In  other  fields,  also,  there 
has  been  of  late  years,  and  especially  since 
1902,  an  extraordinary  cultivation  of  fields 
in  which  investors  may  reap  a  goodly  profit. 


with  the  result  that  the  demand  for  loans 
has  far  outsped  supply.  Keeping  to  the 
United  States,  we  noTe  that  of  late  years 
the  chief  borrowers  have  been  railroad  com- 
panies. If  we  ask  what  they  are  doing  with 
their  new  funds,  we  will  see  clearly  why 
thej  are  ready  to  pay  a  steadily  advancing 
rate  of  interest.  For  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  the  new  issues  of  bonds  and  shares 
in  Wall  Street  were  $971,000,000,  of  which 
$833,000,000  were  by  railroad  companies. 
And  the  new  resources  thus  sought  were  to 
continue  tasks  of  improvement  and  growth 
well  under  way  last  year. 

In  1906  there  were  built  in  the  United 
States  243,670  freight  and  passenger  cars, 
— twice  as  many  as  in  1899.  This  vast  in- 
crease in  equipment  was  a  response  to  the 
severe  pressure  of  new  business;  and,  not- 
withstanding this  immense  addition  to  rolling 
stock,  the  cr}-  of  congestion  still  goes  up  from 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Railroad  equip- 
ment, while  thus  increased  in  amount,  is  be- 
ing bettered  in  quality.  If  we  compare  an 
average  freight-car  of  1899  with  its  successor 
of  last  year,  we  will  note  that  the  new  car  is 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  old  one.  Many 
new  cars  are  of  steel  and  carry  twice  as  much 
as  a  common  wooden  car.  In  locomotive 
building  it  is  the  same  ston,-.  Many  new 
engines  have  compound  cylinders  and  are 
more  costly  than  engines  of  simple  cylinders. 
They  effect  a  saving  in  fuel  of  about  one- 
fourth,  and  so  yield  a  handsome  return  on 
the  extra  price. 

But  our  railroads  since  1902  have  been 
laying  out  capital  for  much  more  than 
new  locomotives  and  cars;  they  have  been 
straightening  old  lines,  improving  their 
grades,  and  replacing  sharp  with  sweeping 
curves;  all  with  intent  to  lower  the  cost  of 
working.  They  have  also  built  thousands 
of  miles  of  extensions  and  feeders,  usually 
modern  in  construction.  In  some  note- 
worthy cases  a  railroad  is  effecting  a  radical 
improvement  involving  a  stupendous  outlay. 
The  Pennsylvania  Company,  for  example,  is 
expending  in  round  numbers  $100,000,000 
in  taking  its  lines  from  Jersey  Cit>'  to  Long 
Island.      First  comes   the   tunnel   under   the 
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Hudson  River ;  then  the  tunnel  beneath  New 
York  Cit5',  with  its  vast  station  on  Seventh 
avenue;  third,  the  tunnel  below  the  East 
River,  with  its  enormous  yards  in  Long 
Island  City,  for  the  makirig  up  of  metropol- 
itan trains.  This  immense  expenditure  prom- 
ises an  ample  profit  after  5^2  per  cent,  has 
been  paid  for  the  invested  capital.  Two 
years  ago  leading  trunk  lines  could  borrow 
on  short-term  notes  at  4J/2  per  cent.  To-day 
they  must  pay  from  I  to  i^'i  per  cent.  more. 
From  Januani-  i  to  June  30,  1907,  their 
loans  at  these  rates  were  $346,273,000. 
Here  is  the  key  to  the  question  we  are  con- 
sidering. A  m.odern  engineer  can  replace  old 
structures  and  equipment  with  new,  super- 
sede ferr)-boats  with  tunnels,  and  effect  so 
great  a  saving  in  operation,  and  maintenance, 
as  to  bestow  a  profit  on  a  loan  paying  from 
one-third  to  one-half  more  than  the  terms 
usual  five  years  ago. 

In  gainful  renewals  by  railroads  the  most 
striking  item  of  ail  is  the  rail  itself,  as  to-day 
rolled  higher  and  heavier  than  of  old,  of 
better  shape,  and  therefore  much  less  yield- 
ing as  its  burdens  pass.  Says  Mr.  Plimmon 
H.  Dudley,  the  leader  in  this  branch  of  en- 
gineering: 

A  steel  rail  weighing  80  pounds  to  the  yard, 
as  comp-ired  with  a  rail  weighing  65  pound'^.  is 
70  per  cent,  stiffer,  while  hut  23  per  cent,  heavier. 
This  added  stiffness  reduces  track-undulations, 
permitting  heavier  and  quicker  trains,  and  de- 
creasing the  needed  motive  power.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  lowering  of  cost  in  maintaining 
iK.th  the  permanent  way  and  the  rolling  stock. 
When  the  Boston  &  .Mbany  Railroad  replaced 
72-pf)\iml  rails  with  95-pound  rails,  it  saved  no 
less  than  $800,000  a  year  as  the  result.  In  such 
a  case  the  chief  economy  is  in  diminishing  the 
required  motive  power.  When  lOO-pound  rails 
t:ike  the  place  of  65-pound  rails,  on  a  level  track. 
I'r.is  saving  is  a?x^>ut  one-half.  What  «Iocs  tiic 
<  hange  cf)*x?  Including  reballasting  and  new 
tirs,  about  $10,000  a  mile,  from  which  may  be 
subtracted  $.^pOO  for  the  old  rails,  usable  in 
;.ards  and  sidmgs.  so  that  alxiut  $6500  per  mile 
I"  the  net  outlay  deminded. 

Suppose  that  for  Interest,  wear,  and  tear 
we  debit  this  $fiS(Xj  with  is  per  cent,  a  year, 
or  $075.  This  is  a  mere  trifle  to  pay  for 
in  motive  power  which,  in  the 
at)le  circumstances  of  a  level  track, 
may  amount  to  50  per  cent.  Safety,  tix),  is 
increased. 

KI-FCTUICAI-     IMI'ROVF.NfRVTS     ABSORB     VAST 
CAPITAL. 

Another  •      '     '  '         '  '   for  nrw  rapitril  is 

due  to  the  ?•.       ;.„.    'cr.     In  the  I'nitrd 

State*,   HurioK    1906,    the    Elrrlrical   IV  or  hi 


estimates  that  electrical  manufactures 
amounted  to  $205,000,000;  while  for  the 
same  twelvemonth  more  than  four  times  as 
much,  or  $890,000,000,  was  earned  by  tel- 
egraph and  telephone  companies,  electric- 
light  stations,  electric  railroads  and  other 
electric  services.  For  its  fiscal  year  ending 
January  31,  1907,  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, with  works  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
Harrison,  X.  J.,  and  Lynn,  Mass.,  reported 
sales  aggregating  $60,07 1 .883  ;  for  twelve 
months  ending  five  years  earlier  its  sales 
were  $32,338,036,  about  one-half  as  much. 

A  large  part  of  the  new  business  of  this 
and  similar  concerns  is  to  install  electric  in- 
stead of  steam  transportation.  Here  the  ad- 
vantages are  not  only  on  the  counts  of  safety, 
comfort,  and  reliabilit>-,  but,  especially  at 
great  centers  of  traffic,  a  high  degree  of  econ- 
omy. On  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad 
one  pound  of  coal  is  as  effective  with  an  elec- 
tric service  as  two  and  one-half  pounds  when 
steam  locomotives  were  employed,  while 
now  a  cheaper  kind  of  coal  suffices.  In  1896, 
with  steam  actuation,  the  operating  cost  per 
passenger  was  2.92  cents;  in  1904,  under  an 
electrical  regime,  this  figure  became  2.04 
cents.  Of  course,  it  is  where  traffic  is  dens- 
est that  such  an  economy  is  greatest.  Hence 
we  find  the  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
^  ork,  connected  with  electrical  lines  fast 
reaching  out  to  Croton  on  the  Hudson,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-four  miles;  and  to  Wlu'te 
Plains,  on  the  Harlem  Division,  twenty-four 
miles  away.  Let  us  note  a  few  items  to  the 
credit  of  such  systems  as  these.  A  steam 
locomotive  is  usually  under  steam,  idly  await- 
ing calls,  twice  as  long  as  it  is  actually  at 
work  hauling  trains.  No  such  waste  is  suf- 
fered by  electric  motors.  And  further,  a 
steam  locomotive  is  on  an  average  busy  only 
six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Suppose 
«c  hav^  a  steam  line  which  maintains  I(k> 
locomotives,  each  «)f  1000  horsepower.  100,- 
(xx>  horsepower  in  all.  Employing  electricity 
this  road  could  be  operated  from  tlynamos 
<jf  but  one-fourth  this  encrg>',  or  say,  25,000 
horsepower.  To  this  in  cities  we  have  the 
familiar  paralirl  of  the  eciuali/rd  water-sup- 
ply, due  to  a  group  of  engines,  busy  night 
and  day  pumping  an  unvarying  stream.  lir- 
rausc  the  watrr  flows  into  one  reservr)ir  in- 
stead f)f  into  many,  there  follows  an  eC(»nomy 
of  power  such  as  the  electrical  engineer 
brings  info  every  united  scheme  of  trans- 
portation. 

In  railroading  if  is  important  t«»  reach  a 
lii^h  speed  in  the  shortest  time  possible.     On 
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the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad,  electricity 
has  quickened  the  service  by  two  miles  an 
hour,  adding  about  one-fifth  to  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  line.  Because  an  electric  lo- 
comotive has  left  its  fuel,  furnace,  and  boiler 
at  home,  it  is  much  less  heavy  than  a  steam 
locomotive  with  its  tender.  In  a  test  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  a  steam  locomotive,  of 
342,000  pounds,  required  203  seconds  to  at- 
tain a  speed  of  fift\-  miles  an  hour;  an  electri- 
cal locomotive  weighing  200,500  pounds,  de- 
veloping more  power,  reached  this  speed  in 
127  seconds.  Behind  the  steam  locomotive 
was  a  revenue-producing  load  of  256  tons; 
the  electric  locomotive  was  hauling  a  similar 
load  of  307  tons.  An  electric  motor  turns 
round  and  round  continuously ;  a  steam 
locomotive  has  a  to  and  fro  motion  which 
works  harm  both  to  itself  and  to  the  track. 
With  these  and  like  facts  before  him  the 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
said :  "  Where  traffic  is  dense  the  most  effi- 
cient remedy  for  congestion  is  the  electric 
locomotive."  Little  wonder,  then,  that  for 
investments  so  profitable,  and  indeed  impera- 
tive, capital  is  actively  in  demand. 

While  established  steam  lines  are  being 
improved  in  alignment  and  grade,  relaid  with 
heavier  rails,  the  extension  of  trolley  roads, 
pure  and  simple,  proceeds  with  unchecked 
pace.  Their  owners,  with  an  eye  to  ultimate 
economy,  are  for  the  iliost  part  building  well- 
graded  and  thoroughly  ballasted  roads,  and 
are  laying  heavy  rails,  so  as  to  reach  the 
lowest  possible  notch  of  cost  in  working  and 
upkeep. 

VARIED  DEMANDS  OF  MODERN  LIFE. 

In  truth  every  art  of  daily  life  is  now  ad- 
vancing more  swiftly  than  ever  before,  strip- 
ping bare  for  gainful  uses  the  strong  boxes 
of  the  civilized  world.  These  forward 
strides  are  partly  due  to  new  discoveries  and 
inventions,  but,  in  greater  measure,  to  the 
demand  for  devices  and  processes  approved 
by  the  experience  of  years.  We  have  glanced 
at  recent  progress  in  railroad  bvn'lding,  in 
electrical  industry.  Did  space  permit,  the 
virtual  creation  of  lands  by  irrigation  in  the 
West  and  Southwest  might  be  sketched  as  a 
companion  picture.  Other  items  there  are, 
each  of  minor  account,  which  added  together 
make  a  stupendous  total. 

A  vigorous  push  has  been  given  to  applied 
science  at  home,  in  the  factory,  in  trans- 
portation systems,  indeed,  all  along  the  line, 
by  the  thousands  of  bright  young  fellows 
graduated    within    ten  years   past   from   our 


technical  schools.  Their  numbers  much  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  previous  decade ;  their 
training  has  been  distinctly  better  than  their 
predecessors  received.  I  he  friends  of  peace 
argue  that  a  standing  army  is  a  standing 
peril.  We  are  told  that  soldiers  out  of  work 
are  soldiers  longing  for  war,  with  its  chances 
of  promotion,  honor,  fame.  The  standing 
army  of  engineers,  with  its  regiments  of  re- 
cruits every  autumn,  is  just  as  eager  to  put 
its  talents  to  usury.  But  its  aims  are  con- 
struction, economy,  the  bestowal  of  new 
boons,  not  destruction,  waste  and  woe. 
When  an  alumnus  of  Cornell  or  Columbia 
goes,  let  us  say,  to  Mississippi,  he  becomes  a 
promoter  of  just  discontent.  The  old-fash- 
ioned boilers  in  the  factories,  the  wasteful 
engines,  the  wretched  highways,  all  combine 
to  annoy  him.  In  the  mill  where  he  is  en- 
gaged he  keeps  tab  on  income  and-  outgo,  and 
prevails  on  his  employer  to  better  his  equip- 
ment just  as  fast  as  he  can  find  the  needed 
cash.  At  once  the  net  profits  of  the  concern 
spring  upward  with  a  bound,  after  interest 
has  been  paid,  after  wear  and  tear  have  been 
duly  written  oflE.  Other  young  engineers 
spy  out  waterfalls  in  W^isconsin  or  Quebec, 
in  their  natural  estate  somewhat  fitful,  and 
show  men  of  capital  how  a  dam,  at  no  great 
outlay,  will  yield  a  constant  motive-power, 
especially  profitable  if  the  region  be  one  of 
high-priced  fuel.  A  third  young  prospector, 
this  time  a  graduate  from  a  school  of  mines, 
assays  a  sample  from  a  mining  dump.  He 
calls  upon  the  owner  of  the  "  waste,"  and 
tells  him  how  he  can  readily  mint  it  into 
dollars.  And  so  it  goes.  Everj-  educated 
engineer,  mechanic,  architect,  is  a  missionari* 
seeking  to  bring  practice  everywhere  to  the 
level  of  the  best,  as  exemplified  to-day  only 
here  and  there  throughout  our  countn.-. 
And  if  judicious  plans,  thus  suggested,  arc 
carried  out  with  borrowed  money,  its  interest 
is  usually  a  good  deal  less  than  the  net 
profits. 

It  may  be  reasonably  asked:  Why  is  it 
that  new  knowledge,  demanding  new  capital 
for  gainful  uses  such  as  these,  has  not  created 
that  capital  in  needed  volume?  The  an- 
•iwer  is  that  economy  on  the  farm,  in  fac- 
tories and  mills,  has  not  kept  pace  with 
economy  in  the  modern  mine,  smelteri-,  blast 
furnace, , or  railroad.  First  of  all,  to  take 
an  extreme  case,  when  the  railroad  engineer 
takes  up  light  rails  and  lays  heav}'  ones,  he 
reduces  the  cost  of  haulage  one-half.  No 
such  prize  may  be  so  readily  grasped  by  the 
wheat  grower  or  the  dairyman.     Then,  too, 
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a  great  trunk  line,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania, 
has  a  property  worth  hundreds  of  millions, 
on  which  the  utmost  possible  net  income  is 
to  be  earned,  despite  rising  wages,  advancing 
prices  for  coal,  steel  and  ties.  Such  a 
corporation,  both  in  its  finances  and  engi- 
neering, is  directed  by  men  of  the  highest 
abilit}- ;  part  of  their  daily  work  is  to  ex- 
amine complete  and  accurate  accounts  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  of  profit  or  loss  in 
each  department,  in  ever>-  new  path  of  ex- 
periment. A  salesman  with  a  new  form  of 
rail,  or  switch,  signal,  car,  brake,  engine,  or 
dynamo,  goes  first  to  such  buyers,  because 
their  business  is  best  worth  while.  Compare 
that  business  with  the  sale  of  new  windmills, 
or  pumps,  to  thousands  of  scattered  farmers, 
whose  cash  surpluses,  for  the  most  part  are 
small.      It    would    undoubtedly    pay    well 


thoroughly  to  improve  the  common  roads  of 
America,  so  as  to  bring  all  to  the  excellence 
of  the  best.  But  who  is  to  educate  and  per- 
suade the  thousands  of  municipal  boards 
concerned,  the  millions  of  taxpayers,  jealous- 
ly guarding  county  funds? 

Selected  seed  in  planting  wheat  or  corn 
means  25  per  cent.,  or  so,  more  harvest;  and 
yet  selected  seed  is  planted  much  less  gen- 
erally than  it  should  be.  In  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada  crop  rotation,  on  the  best 
lines,  returns  about  one-fourth  more  than 
the  average  crop,  and  yet  the  lesson  makes 
converts  but  slowly.  It  is  because  a  basic 
production,  such  as  farming,  hangs  behind 
the  quality  of  a  derived  industry,  such  as 
transportation,  that  new  capital  is  asked  for 
by  railroads  faster  than  it  is  created  in  the 
grain-field. 


THE   CRUSADE   AGAINST   BILLBOARDS. 

BY  CLINTON   ROGERS    WOODRUFF. 

(First  Vice-President  of  the  American  Civic  Association.) 


TT  seems  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  the  Municipal  League  of  Los  An- 
geles has  been  offering  prizes  for  ugly  spots 
in  that  city.  Most  cities  and  most  repre- 
sentative organizations  like  to  put  their 
"  best  foot  foremost."  Here,,  however,  is  a 
deliberate  effort  to  find  out  wherein  this  gen- 
erally beautiful  city  is  lacking,  so  that  it  may 
become  a  wholly  beautiful  city.  Rubbish, 
weeds,  and  billboards  have  afforded  the  cam- 
era abundant  material,  and  the  showing  of 
delinquencies  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  some 
much-needed  cleaning  up. 

Seattle  had  a  similar  campaign  not  l<jng 
since  under  the  leadership  of  the  Post  Intel- 
ligencer, and  the  results  were  for  the  time 
bcin^  excellent.  But  such  work  to  be  per- 
manently eflPectivc  must  be  followed  up  per- 
sistently. 

The  Lo»  Angeles  example  is  worthy  of  im- 
itation, especially  in  connection  with  the  cru- 
sade that  \s  so  badly  needed  in  every  com- 
munity for  the  elimination  of  the  objectiona- 
ble billboard.  If  the  citizens  and  officials  of 
a  community  could  br  shown  by  means  of 
photographs  how  intolerable  the  p*<stcr  nui- 
sance is,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
would  long  remain  inert. 

There  is  now  no  '  *'  ''  minds  of 

thoughtful  obvrvrr  ,         ntr  of  un- 


sightly billboards  is  incompatible  with  the 
presentation  of  an  attractive  aspect  in  a  city. 
It  is  like  the  placing  of  a  garish 
patch  on  a  dress  suit.  Moreover  pub- 
lic authorities  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate that  not  only  are  billboards  detri- 
mental to  the  physical  beauty  of  a  commun- 
ity, but  likewise  to  health  and  property.  So 
daring  and  impudent  has  the  billposter 
grown  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  place  his 
boards  where  and  when  he  pleases,  shutting 
out  light,  air,  and  sunshine. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  voliune  of  pro- 
test against  the  evil  is  growing.  Not  only 
are  the  women,  through  their  various  organ- 
izations, taking  up  arms,  but  officials  and 
business  men  are  enlisting  for  the  war.  In 
fact,  the  outcry  against  tin*  billboard  is  an 
encouraging  sign  of  the  advance  of  culture 
in  America. 

I'ROORKSS  IN'  CINCINNATI, 

American  materialism  has  not  yet  stifled 
the  love  of  beauty,  nor  has  it  succeetled  in 
convincing  the  worlil  that  ugliness  is  a  neces- 
sar)'  component  of  beauty.  As  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  JyTague  declared  in  a  recent 
report,  "  An  awakened  public  conscience 
which  rrroifni/rs  that  <  Ttain  ihifigs  are  ugly 
is  the  rir<>t  sirp  in  livic  iniprovrnirnt."     Both 
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of  these  points  are  illustrated  in  tlie  work 
which  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Art  of 
the  Business  Men's  Club  of  Cincinnati  is 
doinjr,  and  it  is  furthermore  si!j;nihcant  that 
this  particular  committee  should  take  up  the 
elimination  of  the  billboard  as  the  first  step 
toward  municipal  art.  This  committee,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  club,  is  seekinp  to  enlist 
the  civic  and  business  bodies  of  Ohio,  and  is 
carryinti  the  war  "  into  Africa,"  as  Cincin- 
nati is  retjarded  as  a  great  center  of  the  bill- 
board industry.  The  committee  has  com- 
piled a  list  of  offensive  billboards  within  a 
certain  district,  and  is  making  photographs 
of  the  particularly  objectionable  ones,  and  is 
requesting  the  users  of  these  boards  in  the 
name  of  civic  beauty  to  abandon  this  method 
of  advertising.  The  results  have  so  far  been 
most  encouraging.  Already  agreements  have 
been  made  not  to  renew  contracts  affecting 
at  least  i  50  boards.  Although  the  billpost- 
ers are  crying  that  the  crusade  is  injuring 
one  of  the  city's  leading  industries,  it  is 
rather  a  far  cry  and  a  bold  stand  to  claim 
that  a  nuisance  like  a  billboard  is  an  indus- 
try, and  a  leading  one  at  that! 

A  WISCONSIX   METHOD  OF  ATTACK. 

There's  an  alderman  in  Menominee,  Wis., 
Anderson,  by  name,  who  is  made  of  the  right 
sort  of  stuff.  He  tried  an  ordinance  to  over- 
come the  evil,  but  that  did  not  work,  and 
the  billboard  was  still  present  as  a  menace 
to  the  beauty  of  delightful  Menominee.  So 
he  started  off  on  his  own  account,  and  in  his 
own  way.  He  is  a  business  man  with  a 
considerable  trade,  and  he  began  to  get  op- 
tions on  the  various  billboards.  He  kept 
this  up  until  he  had  control,  through  per- 
mits, of  all  but  nine  boards.  Then  he  had 
them  all  cleaned  off  and  painted,  so  that  in 
place  of  ugly,  glaring  signs,  Menominee  now 
has  neatly  painted  boards  to  look  at.  which 
was  a  great  improvement  over  previous  con- 
ditions, and  represents  an  effective  remedy 
when  laws  anil  ordinances  fail. 

DEALINC.  l)lRi;CTLV  WITH   ADVKRTISERS. 

The  North  End  Improvement  Socict\  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  also  hit  upon  an  eft'ec- 
tive  method  of  fighting  the  evil.  It  has  .^00 
bright,  wide-awake,  determined  members. 
They  are  all  pledged  to  the  D'Artagnan 
principle  of  "  One  for  all  and  all  for  one." 
The  society  has  made  a  list  of  objectionable 
boards  in  the  North  End.  The  advertisers 
are  advised  that  this  particular  method  is  ob- 
jectionable and  are  a-sked  to  abate  it.     If  this 


does  not  prove  effective,  a  second  and  strong- 
er letter  is  sent  off.  The  "  follow-up  "  sys- 
tem is  adopted,  and  if  this  fails  then  the 
members  formally  pledge  themselves  not  to 
use  the  goods  so  advertised.  In  short  they 
apply  the  boycott,  which  is  the  weapon  most 
feared  by  the  dealer  and  the  manufacturer. 
One  by  one  the  offending  advertisements  are 
being  abated  or  their  abatement  promised. 

May  the  example  of  the  Tacoma  society  be 
quickly  followed!  This  plan  costs  ver\'  little 
to  execute.  There  is  the  preliminary  census 
of  offenders ;  there's  the  writing  of  the  let- 
ters and  the  postage,  and  the  meeting  to  put 
the  screws  on.  Surely  not  an  expensive  proc- 
ess ;  and  there  are  no  delays. 

AX    EFFICIENT  TREE   WARDEN. 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  has  a  tree  warden,  by 
the  name  of  Charles  T.  Hotaling,  who  has 
become  a  terror  to  the  user  of  objectionable 
forms  of  advertising.  Mr.  Hotaling  sur- 
prised his  fellow-townsmen  by  showing  them 
that  the  tree  warden,  who  in  many  towns  in 
the  State  is  a  figurehead,  might  after  all  be  a 
very  lively  officer.  He  began,  to  use  the 
language  of  a  local  admirer,  "  by  bumping 
the  \Vestern  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
and  he  bumped  the  trolley  company  and  he 
bumped  the  telephone  company  and  the  busi- 
ness men  who  stick  their  signs  on  trees,  until 
he  has  almost  bumped  every  one  into  a  state 
of  respect  for  his  office  and  regard  for  the 
beauty  of  the  trees,  which  do  so  much  to  or- 
nament  our   town." 

A  "  FIGHTING  PARSON  "  IN  MASSACHf  SETTS. 

This  Greenwich  tree  warden  must  be  a 
first  blood  cousin  to  the  "  minister  militant  " 
of  Blandford,  Mass.,  who  just  at  present  is 
receiving  rather  widespread  fame  for  his  vig- 
orous campaign  against  billboards  in  every 
shape  and  form.  He  tears  down  every  sign 
he  can  reach,  and  those  beyond  his  reach  he 
gets  his  son  to  pull  down. 

The  right  spirit  breathes  in  that  militant 
minister,  and  his  figure  looms  large  as  a  strik- 
ing example  of  what  one  man  can  do  when  h^ 
has  right  on  his  side,  and  determination  in  his 
eye.  May  the  tribe  of  the  Menominee  alder- 
man, the  Greenwich  tree  warden,  and  the 
Blandford  minister  Increase,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  billboard  fiend  and  offender! 

AN    INDIANA    RAID. 

That  their  spirit  is  growing  is  shown  bv 
the  follo>ving  despatch,  dated  June  21,  at 
Eaimiotmt,  Ind.: 
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A  big  advertising  billboard,  fifty  feet  long, 
erected  in  the  verj-  center  of  the  business  part 
of  the  city  last  Monday,  over  the  protest  of  all 
classes  of  citizens,  was  torn  from  its  position  and 
left  in  a  jumbled  mass  on  the  lot  at  ii  o'clock 
to-night. 

Fairmount  had  spent  much  time  and  money 
during  the  spring  in  beautifj'ing  the  town,  and 
the  billboard  was  an  undesirable  addition  not  to 
be  tolerated.  Although  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  raid  are  unknown,  it  is  thought  that  they 
are  men  and  not  boys,  as  might  be  supposed. 

NEW   SAXCTIOXS  OF   THE    BILLBOARD. 

The  billposters,  however,  are  getting  some 
encouragement  out  of  the  fact  that  Cohjrado 
proposes  to  use  billboards  to  annoimce  her 
greatness  to  an  e.xpectant  world. 

The  Salvation  Army  also  uses  them  to  ask 
important  questions  about  the  future,  and, 
horrible  to  relate.  Mayor  Busse  is  using  them 
to  prevent  the  further  posting  of  bills  and 
the  littering  of  the  streets  of  Chicago.  His 
Street-Cleaning  Commissioner  has  had  loo,- 
ooo  "  Keep  the  Cit>-  Clean  "  signs  printed, 
reading  as  follows: 


POST  NO  BILLS! 
don't  sweep  dirt  into  street, 
don't  spit  ov  the  sidewalk. 

don't  litter  the  streets. 
Police  uill  enforce  the  above. 

Fred  A.  Busse,  Mayor. 


This  may  be  "  fighting  the  devil  with 
fire,"  but  I  fear  it  will  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  use  of  billboards. 

These  precedents,  however,  have  been  off- 
set by  the  peremptor>'  refusal  of  Boston's 
Mayor  to  use  the  free  billboards  placed  at 
his  disposal  to  advertise  the  greatness  of  Bos- 
ton and  by  the  United  States  Navy's  aban- 
donment of  billboards  for  recruiting. 

I.OSING  VALUE  AS  AV  ADVERTrSIVO  MEDIUM. 

Moreover,  the  poster  has  received  a  black 
eye  in  Butte.  .Mont.,  where  it  was  resorted  to 
as  the  only  available  means  of  advertising 
during  a  printers*  strike  which  for  two 
months  practically  put  ncNvspaprrs  out  of 
busineM  in  that  busy  mining  town.  The  peo- 
ple got  thrlr  news  throuvrh  oufsiiir  pnpTH, 
but  these  did  not  avail  the  hjcal  mcrdiants, 
and  they  had  recourse  to  dodgers,  circulars, 
and  more  partirul.irly  to  poster*.  The  re- 
sults were  poor,  according  to  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  ^'ork  Timrt.  It  \s  a  fact. 
vouched   for  by  the  highest  atithorities,  that 


in  many  instances  the  mercantile  business  has 
fallen  oft  20  per  cent.,  and  cases  are  not  rare 
where  the  decline  in  volume  has  been  as  high 
as  50  per  cent.  The  merchants  ascribe  this 
unsatisfactory'  state  of  affairs  solely  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  newspapers  in  which 
to  advertise.  Even  the  theaters,  which  de- 
pend largely  on  billboards,  posters,  and  dodg- 
ers circulated  from  house  to  house,  report 
that  their  business  has  been  decreased  fully 
50  per  cent. 

the    LEGISL.VTIVE    CAMPAIGN. 

The  billboard  is  certainly  not  gaining  in 
popularity.  The  revolt  against  the  objec- 
tionable use  of  billboards  is  spreading  day 
by  day.  They  are  being  attacked  in  various 
ways,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  lawmaking 
and  ta.xing  powers  are  being  resorted  to  to 
control  and,  if  possible,  eliminate  them.  A 
goodly  number  of  bills  were  introduced  at 
the  recent  sessions  of  the  State  legislatures 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  American 
Civic  Association  to  give  the  local  authorities 
power  to  license  and  tax  them.  They  were 
all  defeated  because  the  billboard  people  were 
for  the  time  being  stronger  and  better  or- 
ganized, but  the  people  who  are  the  real  op- 
ponents of  the  billboard  are  only  awakening 
to  their  responsibilities  in  the  premises. 
When  they  appreciate  the  situation  the  bills 
will  be  passed  as  speedily  as  the  Burton 
Niagara  "bill  went  through  Congress.  The 
billboard  lobby  will  go  down  before  the 
masses  of  the  American  people  who  believe 
in  keeping  our  cities  and  our  countryside 
clear  of  obnoxious  signs.  Thus  far  they 
have  given  the  matter  but  little  thought. 
N(jw  they  are  seeing  how  impudent  and  all 
pervasive  the  billposter  has  become,  and  how 
seriously  his  practices  militate  against  the 
city  beautiful  and  "  the  more  beautiful 
America,"  which  arc  the  dreams  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Americans,  and  they  are 
forming  in  companies  and  regiiiieiits  and  liat- 
talions  to  march  forward  against  tlie  enemies. 

The  American  Civic  Association,  at  its 
last  annual  meeting,  declared  that  the  next 
great  war  which  improveuK-nt  workers 
would  have  to  wage  would  be  that  against 
the  billboard,  because,  to  quote  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  I^eague's  report  once  more, 
"  In  many  communities  the  abuse  of  the  bill- 
board is  directly  in  opposition  to  all  organ- 
ized movements  for  civic  betterment.  As  a 
result,  its  restraint  is  fa*t  becoming  the  most 
pressing  question  with  all  I<kmI  improvement 
organizations." 
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TENDENCIES  OF  AiMl-RICAN  RAILROAD   DEVELOPMENT. 


p^NJOYLNG  to-day  the  greatest  railroad 
mileage  in  the  world,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  tact  that  there  are  at  least  five  criti- 
cal periods  in  the  historj-  of  railroad  construc- 
tion in  this  country.  These  may  be  desig- 
nated the  periods  of  ( i )  State  aid,  (2)  Na- 
tional aid,  (3)  Granger  hostility,  (4) 
national  restriction,  and  (5)  general  State 
hostility.  Distinct  from  the  relations  of  rail- 
road and  Government,  however,  there  are 
four  interior  phases  of  development:  First, 
the  tendency  to  build  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  wisely  and  unwisely;  second,  the 
wreckers,  headed  by  Jay  Gould  and  Jim 
Fisk;  third,  the  era  of  reorganizations  and 
consolidations;  and,  fourth,  the  growth  of 
commercial  giants,  knowing  no  law,  or  rather 
know  ing  far  more  law  than  their  antagonists, 
who  were  one  by  one  demolished. 

In  the  August  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Ray 
Morris  discusses  these  several  tendencies 
with  marked  ability  and  exceeding  interest. 
The  effect  of  the  mileage  built,  says  he,  was 
wholly  good  ;  so  were  the  reorganizations  and 
consolidations  good,  but  not  wholly  good,  be- 
cause of  their  tendency  to  burden  capital  ac- 
counts with  water.  The  wrecking  period 
has  passed  away.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Da\  ton  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  are  the 
most  prominent  examples  in  a  decade,  yet 
neither  is  comparable  with  abuses  of  trust 
quite  common  a  generation  ago.  The  dis- 
tru>t  of  railroad  corporations  is  one  of  the 
great  controlling  factors  in  the  tendencies 
of  railroad  development  to-day,  and  it  has 
principally  centered  about  the  modern  ten- 
-,lenc\  of  corporate  selfishness.  In  the  im- 
proper use  of  corporate  funds  in  the  "  blind- 
pool  "  school  of  finance,  through  tremendous 
earnings  and  great  accumulations,  the  public 
has  been  given  evidence  of  culpability;  for 
instance:  Mr.  K.  H.  Harriman  and  the 
I'nion  Pacific's  fifty  millions. 

I'lie  tendencies  which  stand  out  pronii- 
nenrly  in  1907,  he  declares,  are  an  immense 
and  increasing  traffic;  a  universally  wide- 
spread prosperity,  hahdicapped,  however,  by 
a  difficulty  in  securing  needed  capital  and  by 


an  increasing  cost  of  commodities  and  labor; 
also,  the  railroads  serving  as  a  target  for  con- 
stant hostile  or  restrictive  legislation  for  al- 
most every  State  and  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  Northwest  needs 
railroad  extension  as  no  other  section.  Vet 
the  courts  of  Minnesota  have  blocked  the 
Great  Northern  in  an  efifort  to  issue  $60,- 
000,000  of  new  stock.  This  distrust  of  cor- 
porations has  caught  the  railroads  between 
two  lines  of  fire,  the  demands  for  new  facil- 
ities being  heightened  by  the  assaults  upon 
earnings   and    attempted   capital    limitations. 

EFFECT    OF    LEGISL.ATION. 

Roosevelt    legislation,    while  more  drastic 
than   that  of   1887,  seems  to  have   its  most 
significant  effect   in   furnishing  an   incentive 
for  State  action.    This  latter  finds  expression 
through    direct    legislation;    reducing    rates; 
delegation    of    powers    to   commissions,    and 
taxation.      Density   of  population, — the   real 
factor   in  determining  passenger   rates, — has 
not    been     regarded     by     the     rate-reducing 
States,  to  the  consequent  hardship  of  the  rail- 
roads.    That  commission   legislation   is   less 
radical  than  that  of  the  State  legislatures,  he 
says,  may  be  accepted  as  an  established  prin- 
ciple.     The   attempts   in    various    States    to 
enact   a    reciprocal    demurrage   law, — penal- 
izing the  railroad   for  failure  to  deliver  cars 
on     order    and     the    shipper    for    wrongful 
detention, — are     false     in     principle.       "If 
(jeorgia,"  says  he,  "  should  establish  «  recip- 
rocal demurrage  law.  South  Carolina,  Flor- 
ida,   and    Alabama    would    immediately    be 
drained  of  equipment  in  times  of  Car  short- 
age.     Thereupon,   South    Carolina,    Florida, 
and  Alabama  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
retaliate  with  worse  laws  than   their  neigh- 
bors,— and    so   the   process   would    move,   at 
first  slowly,   then   like  a  legislative   race   for 
the    rapidly    advancing   goal   of    the   highest 
penalty!  "     Through  enabling  the  shipper  to 
order  as  many  cars  as  he  pleases,  the  oppor- 
tunity  for  extortion   is   unapproached. 

The  proposal   to  obtain  a  physical  valua- 
tion of  railroad  property  as  a  basis  for  taxa- 
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tlon  is  not  new ;  but  to  do  so  as  a  basis  for 
rate  regulation  and  the  limitation  of  new 
capital  has  been  introduced  by  the  President. 
The  valuations  are  meaningless,  and  the  is- 
sues have  nothing  in  common.  "  The  value 
of  a  railroad,  viewed  as  a  single  asset,  is  its 
earning  power  capitalized,  and  nothing  else 
whatever.  Reduplicate  the  main  lines  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  you  will  certainly 
double  their  so-called  physical  value  if  you 
measure  that  value  by  cost  of  construction. 
Against  the  tremendous  asset  representing  the 
physical  cost  place  an  equal  amount  of  liabili- 
ties representing  securities  sold  to  pay  the  bill, 
and  you  will  have  a  perfect  balance-sheet; 
also  a  company  that  cannot  possibly  remain 
solvent,  for  the  earnings  in  the  mountain 
countrv*  will  be  as  much  smaller  as  they  are 
in  New  England  as  the  construction  cost  will 
be  greater!  Ytx.  this  reductio  ad  absurdum 
is  the  valuation  plan  in  a  nutshell !  " 

Earnings  are  the  only  test  for  considera- 
tion of  either  capital  issues  or  for  purposes 
of  taxation.  Rates  are  not  based  on  capital- 
ization, but  on  conditions  wholly  beyond  the 
railroad's  control  and  independent  of  its  fixed 
charges  and  desire  to  pay  dividends.  The 
present  season  of  legislative  silliness  and  vin- 


dictiveness  will  run  its  course,  and  the  moral 
turpitude  of  railway  management  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  better  sense  of  trusteeship ;  a 
widespread  public  sentiment  will  see  to  this 
transition. 

Railroads  arc  now  reaching  out  for  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  Canadian  Northern  is 
probing  the  Hudson  Ba>  territorj'.  These 
are  new  tendencies  in  physical  development. 
In  the  central  part  of  the  country  trunk 
lines  north  and  south  are  being  built.  East 
of  the  Mississippi  transportation  phenomena 
divide  into  two  groups, — the  trunk  lines  and 
the  southern  roads.  Many  of  these  are  being 
rebuilt  and  regraded.  The  characteristic 
railroad  of  the  South  is  a  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  minor  lines.  In  Georgia  fift}-four 
independent  lines  are  maintained.  All  the 
principal  systems  are  amalgamations  and  de- 
serve credit  for  their  present  physical  and 
financial  condition.  There  is  practically  no 
double-track  mileage  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  only  22  per  cent,  of  our  mileage  equipped 
with  block  signals.  These  are  tasks  for  the 
next  generation.  "  A  few  years  of  care- 
fully applied  corporate  good  manners,"  says 
he,  "  extending  from  the  president  right 
through  to  the  station  agent,  will  do  much  to 
smooth  over  the  sources  of  popular  clamor." 


ARE  THE  SMALL  NATIONS  DOOMED  TO  EXTINCTION? 


A  MONG  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting topics  now  under  discussion  in 
England  and  at  the  European  capitals  is 
that  dealing  with  the  political  and  commer- 
cial future  of  the  smaller  nations,  such  as 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Portugal, — 
small  when  compared  with  such  tremendous 
political  and  commercial  aggregations  as  are 
rrprevnted  by  the  United  States,  the  Hrif- 
i.sh  Empire,  P'rance,  Germany,  Austro-Hun- 
Kar>',  Ru»ia.  and  Japan. 

Under  the  ominous  heading:  "Arc  the 
Small  Nations  DrKjmed  tfj  Extinction?"  an 
article  in  the  current  H'ritmimler  Rrvirw 
by  the  eminent  Swedish  economist,  Erik 
Givskov.  ijrals  pxhawstively  with  the  gen- 
eral subjrrr.  'Ehe  writer  thus  outlines  his 
view*  of  existing  conditions  and  the  reason* 
for  a  possible,  if  not  alfoy^'flier  probable, 
abvjfpfion  of  the  smaller  by  thr  Kfcafcr. 
taking  the  present  trend  among  big  nations 
to  expand  as  a  basis  for  his  surmise: 

'  .   int( 
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tions  have  had  their  dav.  and.  sooner  or  later, 
will  be  absorbed  by  one  or  another  of  t!ic  ^reat 
I>owers.  Whether  true  or  not,  such  a  hclicf  is 
not  without  its  appar->nt  foundation  in  historical 
facts.  One  the  one  liand,  tlie  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  countries  so  different  in  nearly  every 
respect  as  the  I'nitcd  States  and  Russia  would 
sccni  to  corrohoratc  the  notion  that  the  future 
Ijolongs  to  the  Riant  state,  while  in  all  the 
fircat  countries  of  Europe  the  tendency  toward 
expansion  is  more  or  less  markedly  expressed. 
Almost  within  memory  .)f  the  present  generation 
we  have  seen  in  Ita!\  .iiid  (iermaiiy  a  ureal 
rumbcr  f)f  Miiall  states  wcMed  into  one  ^rcat 
political  unity,  and  ycl  the  tendency  towar<l  cx- 
lansion  in  these  countries  is  as  strong  as  ever. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  less  than  a  century  we 
have  seen  countries  such  as  Poland,  I'^inland, 
and  the  Hner  repiihlics,  not  to  speak  of  numerous 
semi-civili'  '<'%    in    Africa    and    Asia,    .th 

•orhed  h>   ;  powers. 

The  causes    leading    up   to   this   thirst    or 

appetite  on   the  part   of   some   of   the   ^jiants 

for  more  territory  are  several,  atcordiiii;   to 

this  writer's  observations  and  jud^Jnlent. 

Primarily,  wherever  frontier  lines  teparale 
men  of  the  s.ime  rare,  speakiuR  th.'  same  Ian- 
f.uaifr,  a  *tronj{  impiiUe  t'>  nhlilerair  the  line  of 
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dcmarkation  and  to  unite  in  one  powerful  l)ody 
the  separate  branches  of  the  same  trunk  will  al- 
ways exist.  It  is  this  national  spirit  which  led 
to  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
which  will  not  be  satisfied  till  all  the  people 
speaking  the  same  tongue  have  joined  together 
into  one  body  politic.  Such  national  aspirations 
may  long  remain  unrealized,  but  they  constitute 
a  mighty  force  in  the  making  of  history,  and  the 
peoples  who  uphold  the  national  idea  will  almost 
certainly  in  the  end  succeed  in  realizing  it. 

Professor  Givskov  credits  cxistinfj  condi- 
tions to,  amonji  other  things,  the  introduction, 
under  the  conditions  set  up  by  land  monop- 
oly, of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  He  points 
out,  in  his  argument,  that  the  general  use  of 
the  threshing  machine  and  other  labor-saving 
machinery  deprived  the  agricultural  laborers 
of  their  means  of  livelihood  during  the  win- 
ter. The  writer,  in  this  connection,  draws 
attention  to  the  immense  increase  in  the  in- 
dustrial output  of  the  factories  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  these  modern  appliances.  This 
movement  forced  the  abandonment  by  agri- 
cultural laborers  of  their  natural  and  chosen 
work  and  finally  brought  them  to  the  fac- 
tories for  employment.  Looking  at  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  Professor  Givskov 
remarks : 

If  we  look  round  the  world  it  w^ill  be  seen  at 
f>nce  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  civ- 
ilized states  must  be  counted  among  the  numer- 
ically weak  nations ;  and. — what  is  of  impor- 
tance in  this  connection, — many  of  them  are  of 
recent  origin.  If  we, — rather  arbitrarily,  it  must 
be  admitted. — put  the  number  of  independent  or 
'^(.•mi-dependent  civilized  nations  of  the  world  at 
si.xty.  it  will  be  seen  upon  examination  that  only 
thirteen,  viz.,  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Ger- 


many, Austria-Hungary.  Italy,  Russia.  Japan, 
China,  India,  United  States.  Mexico,  and  Brazil, 
— or  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number, — 
have  a  population  exceeding  10,000.000,  while  no 
less  than  twenty-six,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.,  viz., 
the  Balkan  states  and  all  the  Soutl-.-.American 
republics,  have  obtained  independence  during  the 
last  century.  These  facts  do  not  agree  with  the 
common  belief  in  the  disappearance  of  the  small 
nations.  On  the  contrary,  they  indicate  a  strong 
tendency  toward  the  splitting  up  of  mighty  em- 
pires into  small  states,  the  size  of  which  may  be 
decided  by  racial  or  geographical  conditions,  but 
\\hich  will  eventually  be  determined  by  the  same 
causes  that  tend  toward  concentration.  For  the 
policy  which  impels  great  nations  to  seek  terri- 
torial expansion  to  obtam  new  markets  also  leads 
them  to  close  the  home  market  against  all  for- 
eign products  by  protective  duties. 

The  writer.  In  reviewing  world  conditions 
of  to-day,  along  this  special  line  of  investiga- 
tion, sees,  looming  up  largely,  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  further  un- 
settling of  the  British  Empire  in  the  East, 
and  other  epoch-making  events.  Manchuria, 
he  believes,  will  eventually  be  wrested  from 
Japan  and  again  become  Chinese  territory. 
In  Austro-Hungarian  afifairs  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Empire  is  deemed  most 
likely  to  come  with  the  demise  of  Francis 
Joseph.  Professor  Givskov  has  this  to  say 
in  his  review  of  conditions  in  the  United 
States:  "  There  are  plenty  of  indications  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  exempt  from  the 
disease,  common  to  all  world  empires,  and 
that  some  day  it  will  break  up  into  smaller 
but  more  homogeneous  communities  unless 
means  to  cure  the  disease  be  found  in  time." 


A  NEW  GKRMAN  ESTIMATE   OF  THE  AMERICAN 

PEOPLE. 


* '  '  I  ^ H E  future  lies  bright  before  the 
American  people ;  luminous  not 
with  the  glow  of  mysticism,  which  lightens 
only  in  the  soul  of  a  longing  people,  but 
with  the  glory  of  an  excelsior,  that  strikes 
sparks  from  the  will  of  a  creative  people ; 
bright  with  the  rays  of  electric  light  that 
from  the  hands  of  the  goddess  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York  spreads  out  upon  the  on-rush- 
iifg  ocean." 

With  this  complimentary  paragraph  Ar- 
thur Mocller  van  den  Hruck  begins  an  ar- 
ticle in  a  recent  issue  of  the  German  review 
Zcitgeriossen.  Comparing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  their  original  English 
forebears,  Herr  van  den  Bruck  declares  that 
they  have  surpassed  their  nearest  kin. 


.•\merica,  in  its  relation  toward  a  country  of 
England's  civilization,  is  like  Sparta  to  Corinth, 
or  Rome  to  Carthage.  Sparta  could  not  hinder 
the  fate  of  Greece,  because  she  stood  alone,  and 
.\thcnian  culture  was  already  too  high  to  al)- 
sorb  Spartan  ethics.  But  in  Rome  every  indi- 
vidual stood  for  the  whole  community,  and  as 
there  every  Roman  w^as  first  of  all  a  Roman,  so 
in  .\merica  every  .American  is  first  of  all  an 
.American, — 1.  <•.,  a  man  with  the  consciousness 
that  the  one  tiling  needful  is  not  to  communi- 
cate and  to  perpetuate  the  vices  of  a  race,  but 
the  virtues.  These  virtues  are  so  great,  so  pow- 
erful, so  far  reaching,  that  they  have  already 
mr.de  of  America  at  lenst  a  country  of  ethical 
beauty.  This,  too.  may  be  called  only  ethical 
civilization,  but  at  any  rate  it  diflFcrs  from  a 
merely  economic  state  of  society,  of  which  Eng- 
l.Mid  is  the  example,  as  culture  differs  from  civ- 
ilization. So,  after  all.  it  is  best  to  give  ."Kmerica 
CI  edit  with  having  what  it  really  possesses  and 
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what  makes  its  importance. — an  ethical  cullure. 
It  is  splendid  to  see  how  American  life,  which 
forced  European  outcasts  upon  the  prairie  and 
the  aboriginal  forest,  has  hardened  into  an  in- 
exorable morality,  which  now  binds  the  life  of 
the  nation, — the  family,  the  judicial,  the  political 
life, — until  it  is  unassailabTe. 

As  to  the  political  and  economic  corrup- 
tion which,  he  admits,  is  unfortunately  rife 
in  our  land,  this  German  writer  says: 

The  Puritan  elements  which  the  countn*-  taught 
to  work,  not  only  to  pray,  were  joined  in  its 
making  by  criminal  elements,  which  somehow 
had  to  express  themselves  criminally.  But  in  the 
essential,  the  central,  not  the  peripheric,  energy 
of  the  nation,  in  the  typical  character  of  the  race 
thus  evolved,  they  reverted  to  the  contrary ;  and 
in  the  will  of  its  spiritual  leaders  America  has 
become  the  country  of  a  government  based  upon 
the  acceptance  of  freely  accepted  but  firmly  bind- 
ing laws,  rooted  in  the  conviction  of  the  worth 
and  weight  of  human -dignity  and  mutual  consoli- 
dation, and  ending  in  a  vitally  moral  philosophy, 
although  not  the  prudishly  moral  of  England. 
So  much  is  certain :  if  the  American  nation  can 
give  mankind  anj*  great  value,  it  will  be  a  new, 
a  modem  justice,  bom  out  of  the  Roman  essence 
of  American  righteousness, — such  jtistice  as  we 
need  and  must  have  to  restore  order  to  our  life, 
not  according  to  dead  moralistic  formulas,  but 
according  to  living  human  ideas,  and  at  last 
make  our  conceptions  of  power  and  evolution,  of 
will  and  fate,  applicable  to  reality  This  task 
alone  would  give  the  American  nation  a  world- 
commanding  position  in  the  world's  history. 

But  it  has  already  taken  a  step  beyond  it, 
concludes  Herr  van  den  Bruck,  the  step 
from  ethical  to  aesthetical  culture.  It  has 
no  original  music,  for  that  is  known  to  be 
limited  to  the  primitive  mrelody  of  negro 
songs.  It  has  not  evolved  original  painting, 
for  it  remained  dependent  upon  England  and 
France.  But  it  has  developed  an  original, 
an  American,  literature:  its  philosriphy  has 
been  crystallized  in  words,  in  parables: 

Even  with  Poe.  that  p^K-tic  cross  between  the 
new    and    the   old    world,    traditional    romantic 


spirit  gave  birth  to  one  fundanienially  Ameri- 
can. Then  came  Whitman.  America's  greatest 
promise,  a  phenomenon  such  as  Rome  never  had 
and  only  Greece  possessed.  At  once  it  became 
evident  that  the  .\merican  national  soil  also  con- 
tained metaphysical  forces ;  moreover,  that  it 
was  possible  with  that  same  mysterious  energy 
which  had  forced  American  soil  to  yield  a  new 
civilization  to  wring  from  it  not  only  meta- 
physical, but  also  JESthetical.  forces.  Walt 
Whitman  himself,  the  marvelous  old  man.  that 
intellectual  giant,  that  infinite  brain,  thinking,  re- 
volving eternities  and  evolving  creations,  and 
yet  feeling  at  one  with  the  smallest  and  the 
most  human  expressions  of  life,  he  in  whose 
shadow  many  generations  can  live  and  work: 
Walt  Whitman  himself  stood  there,  as  the  poet 
of  applied  monism,  as  the  father  of  a  new  my- 
thology, of  reality,  as  the  seer  of  an  inner  Ameri- 
canism. Up  to  this  day  he  stands  alone ;  no 
other  has  joined  him;  this  only  shows  how  far- 
reaching  were  his  gifts;  so  far,  that  for  decades, 
and  perhaps  centuries,  they  will  suffice  for  the 
American  people,  and  it  will  be  unable  to  do 
anything  more  than  to  absorb  the  spirit  revealed 
by  him  and  instill  it  into  the  life  from  which  it 
originally  emanated.  The  American  nation  is  a 
serious  and  a  sensible  nation ;  it  knows  naught 
but  its  energy  and  the  aims  of  its  energy ;  it  is 
the  incarnate  conquest  of  all  that  is  problematic : 
therefore  it  will  not  scjitter  its  forces  in  many 
poets,  but  if  it  produces  some,  it  will  have  room 
only  for  such  as  give  it  what  is  absolutely  need- 
ful, while  all  others  it  will  consider  as  idlers. 

Guided  by  this  seriousness  and  good  sense, 
recent  American  literature  has  endeavored 
rather  to  give  the  world  a  logical  and  con- 
crete expression  of  its  Americanism. — whether 
it  be  formulated  as  a  view  of  life  or  a  philosophy 
of  the  world, — than  to  surrender  i'.  to  fanciful 
and  abstract  reproductions.  Rut  no  more  than 
a  nation  that  has  produced  a  Dostoyswsky  and  a 
Tolstoy  can  ever  forfeit  its  national  existence, 
can  a  nation  that  has  produced  a  Whitman  stifle 
the  voice  once  heard  into  eternal  silence.  With 
Walt  Whitman  the  proof  had  been  brought  that 
in  the  American  nation,  as  it  has  developed  into 
a  race,  art  exists,  new  and  great,  wild  and  im- 
mortal art, — and  that  was  enough  When  the 
moment  comes  for  the  .American  people  to  need 
new  works,  this  art  will  once  more  become  cre- 
ative. 


\V!iV    klSSI  \    I.\(,S   Hi:illNI). 


pROF.  IVAN  OZKRDV.  writing  in  one 
^  of  the  recent  Issues  of  the  IVIoscow 
daily  Rutsioye  Slovo  (thr  Russian  Iforri) 
;.''•  ••  -1  interesting  sketch,  strengthened  by 
d  data,  of  thr  backward  positi<»n 
Russia  holds  in  the  family  of  nations  from  an 
rrfinoniir  point  of  virvv.  "  We  have  to  con- 
fess openly,"  says  the  profesv>r.  "  that  wc 
work  but  little  and  Irarn  little.  'I*hi»  is  the 
reavm  why  in  all  <lomains  of  activity  the 
foreigners  are  always  ,ihead  of  us.  Thry 
ilut  get  the  best  of  u«  rvrii  in  our  own  mar- 


kets." Hr  justifies  the  accusation  made 
against  the  higher  bureaucracy  of  doing  very 
little  work,  but  thinks  that  this  is  a  defect  in- 
herent in  all  Kussiatis.     lie  goes  on  to  say: 

l'"or  a  loiiK  lime  wc  wnr  deprived  of  the  hij^li- 
fs;  enjoyment. — the  satisfaction  of  crcalinn  soinc- 
ihiiiK  Wc  have  now  "^ft  to  work;  but  ,it  the 
iM-xinninK  the  work  is  rathrr  liard  and  docs  not 
s;itisfy  us.  l.ikr  the  ;  rtist  wiio  in  his  early 
catecr  can  accnniplisii  hi'f  little  for  l.ick  of  tech- 
nical skill,  an<l  >vlio  "i  (omcK  diHsatislird  with 
tlir  rrsiills  of  Ills  work  .iml  oflcn  r.-.idv  to  ^ivr 
it  tip,  so  our  ctrly  period  of  irarniiiK  ■'«   full  of 
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disappointments.  Muc*!  work  and  will-power 
are  necessary  to  go  through  all  these  trials  and 
ol,stacIes.  and  this  faculty,  according  to  Halzac, 
distinguishes  the  genius  from  the  ordinary  mor- 
tal. 

Russian  society,  the  professor  asserts,  has 
not  heen  noted,  of  late,  for  the  necessary  en- 
durance and  skill  to  work  methodically.  This 
society  would  like  to  reap  without  sowing:, 
to  paint  threat  pictures  without  the  necessary 
studies  in  art.  Therefore  the  productions 
of  Russians  bear  the  stamp  of  incomplete- 
ness. "  It  is  essential  first  to  acquire  the 
technique  of  creative  power,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  lower  and  hif^her  schools, 
an^  to  educate  a  new  generation  with  differ- 
ent habits  and  manners,  with  a  great  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  for  practical  work. 

Just  sec  how  they  work  in  the  United  States ! 
What  energy  they  develop  there !  What  schools 
they  have  established,  and  what  a  new  type  of 
man  they  have  created  en  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean !  How  much  they  spend  on  education,  and 
how  well  tlie  citizens  understand  the  necessity 
for  it !  One  Rockefeller  has  lately  donated  at 
once  $32,000,000  for  educational  purposes,  and 
during  his  lifetime  he  has  spent  for  the  same 
purposes  up  to  $150,000,000,  which  is  300,000,000 
rubles.  Besides,  the  United  States  is  free  from 
militarism :  that  cancer,  which  is  eating  away 
Europe. 

The  professor  refers  to  his  preceding  article>, 
in  which  he  had  already  shown  how  little 
energy  the  United  States  army  withdraws 
from  productive  work,  and  is  surprised  to 
find  how  insignificant  is  the  national  debt  of 
the  United  States  compared  with  that  of 
other  countries.  In  general,  he  states,  the 
condition  of  the  United  States  can  be  fairly 
described  as  follows: 

The  national  debt  is  3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
debt  of  the  world,  the  population  4.8  per  cent., 
the  navy  9  per  cent.,  the  returns  of  work  20  per 
cent.,  the  national  weaiih  25  per  cent.,  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  25  per  cent ,  the  wheat  crop  25 
per  cent.,  steam  power  (in  horsepowers)  26  per 
cent.,  deposits  in  savings  hanks  36  per  cent.,  pro- 
duction of  cast  iron  37.5  per  cent.,  dry  goods  37.6 
per  cent.,  meat  products  .^8  per  cent.,  coal  40  per 
cent.,  steel  40  per  cent.,  railroads  40  per  cent., 
expenditures  for  public  education  40  per  cent., 
petroleum  50  per  cent.,  copper  (>o  per  cent.,  life 
insurance  O"  per  cent.,  cotton  crop  78  per  cent. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  only  3  per  cent,  of 
the  universal  debt  of  the  world  is  owed  by  the 
United  .States,  while  it  possesses  25  per  cent,  of 
the  total  wealth;  that  means  a  quarter  of  the 
wealth  of  the  whole  world.  Tliirty-six  per  cent 
of  the  productive  power  of  the  world  works  for 
them.  For  public  education  they  spend  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  expenditure  on  education  of 
the  entire  globe. 

It  may  be,  says  Dr.  Ozerov  further,  that 
these   figures   are   somewhat   exaggerated    in 


favor  of  the  United  States,  but  "  it  is  clear 
that  the  country  is  progressing  marvelously, 
and  this,  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  energy  and 
initiative  which  is  cultivated  there." 

In  the  United  States  they  work  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  man  and  understand  that  every- 
thing is  in  him,  and  that  only  he,  the  man,  can 
call  out  to  life  the  resources  of  wealth.  Man  is 
transformed  into  a  magician  who  accomplishes 
wonders. 

If  we  put  Russia, — which  is  large  in 
area,  with  a  population  double  of  that  of  the 
United  States, — side  by  side  with  this  colos- 
sal wonderland,  what,  he  e.xclaims,  an  in- 
significant rfjle  does  Russia  play  in  the  eco- 
nomic circulation,  not  only  as  compared  with 
America,  but  also  as  compared  with  other 
countries !  Ozerov  then  takes  up  the  balance 
of  trade  (the  figures  are  for  a  few  years 
past),  and  finds  that  England  has  done  busi- 
ness for  £877,000,000,  Germany  for  £517,- 
000,000,  the  United  States  for  £459,000,000, 
France  £455,000,000,  Austria  £145.000,000, 
Russia  £135,000.000,  and  Italy  £128,000,- 
000.  Russia's  part  in  the  world's  trade  is 
only  5  per  cent.  "  All  the  other  countries 
are  progressing  remarkably,  but  Russia  re- 
mains immovable." 

We  are  inclined  to  boast  about  some  branches 
of  our  industries, — 1.  c,  coal  and  cotton  goods. — 
but  when  we  put  our  industries  side  by  side  with 
the  industries  of  the  world  we  see  clearly  how 
humble  a  position  Russia  holds  even  on  these 
lines.  Her  coal  production  was  12.800.000  tons 
out  of  723.617.836  tons  of  the  coal  production  of 
the  whole  world.  The  United  States  is  coming 
in  with  228,717.579  tons  Do  we  not  possess 
wealth  ?  We  are  wealtliy.  very  wealthy,  but  we 
sleep,  and  our  wealth  sleeps  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.  We  do  not  need  to  mention  our  navy 
here!  Russia  will  have  to  make  all  efforts  to 
create  a  new  navy.  How  far  back  we  are  in  the 
CLiistruction  of  railroads  telegraphs,  and  other 
roads  and  ways  of  communication !  But  while 
wr  produce  little  our  public  debt  grows  and 
grows  and,  what  is  still  worse,  its  greater  part 
we  owe  to  foreigners.  To  pay  the  interest  of 
our  debts  we  have  to  sell  our  last  crumbs  and 
send  the  amount  abroad.  .\  bard  position  in- 
deed I 

At  the  conclusion  the  professor  states  that 
Russia  must  be  enriched  by  capital,  and  if 
its  own  capital  is  not  sufficient  foreign  cap- 
ital must  be  invited.  Russia  must  not  fear 
to  grant  concessions  for  the  equipment  of 
the  country  with  railroads.  The  engage- 
ment of  foreign  capital  will  raise  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  country'.  Some  of  the 
industrial  groups  of  Russia  may  not  like  the 
competition,  but  the  interests  of  the  country 
should  be  placed  above  those  of  any  indi- 
vidual. 
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THE   GERMAN-AMERICAN    REPUBLIC  1  HAT  FAILED. 


I 


'T'HL  great  "  War  of  Liberation  "  against 
the  victorious  and  usurping  Napoleon 
aroused  a  splendid  outburst  of  nationalism 
and  patriotism  which  lay  dorm.ant  in  the 
German  people.  High  hopes  that  this  newly 
awakened  spirit  would  be  broadened  and 
maintained  were  cherished  by  the  choicer 
elements  of  the  German  nation,  but  all  such 
hopes  received  their  deathblow  when,  after 
the  struggle,  the  different  German  govern- 
m.ents  entered  upon  a  course  of  ruthless  re- 
pression and  reaction.  Despairing  of  any 
chances  of  betterm.ent  at  home,  radical  spirits 
conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  state  in 
North  America.  Herman  Haupt,  writing  in 
the  Deutsche  Reiue,  gives  a  highly  interest- 
ing account  of  this  project,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  its  conception,  based 
upon  hitherto  unpublished  documents. 

In  1814  the  opposition  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  had  becom.e  so  acute  that  a  war 
seemed  imminent :  the  German  societies  ma- 
tured a  plan  to  found  a  great  secret  union 
which  should  ramif>'  throughout  Germany, 
and  whose  watchword  should  be  the  unify- 
ing of  Germany  under  the  guidance  of 
Prussia. 

Directly  upon  the  organization  of  the  union,  its 
leader,  Counselor  Karl  Hoflfnian,  entered  into  re- 
Ltions  with  Prince  Hardenberg,  who  fully  ap- 
proved his  views  and  eagerly  furthered  his  ef- 
forts. The  unfortunate  turn  of  Prussian  poli- 
tics after  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy  .-Mliance 
pu'  a  sudden  end.  however,  to  the  Chancellor's 
intimate  connectic^  with  the  secret  union.  But 
V. h.<Ti  the  order  for  its  dishandment  was  issued 
at  i'.trlin.  it  was  found  that  the  spirits  which  had 
beep  evoked  to  strengthen  Prussia's  position, 
c  uld  not  ■     ■  ,   exorcised.     At  the  moment 

'..1.(11    I'r  d   to  renounce   its   national 

ta»k  and  constitutionalism  as  well,  we  lind  most 
fif  fhf  mcml^ers  of  the  union  turning  with  pas- 
-i'  i.itc  hittcrness  to  radical  democracy,  whose 
K'Tfi^  h.T'  ' —  iiibibed  from  the  French  Rcvo- 
Iiiti  .11     '  Ti  to  the  newly  created  political 

<       '  ■  arp«-st  form 

.  joined  the 
>t  <r  r.i''ir.-ii  groups.  I  he  lV,ilcn  hrf)thers.  its 
I'-.i'I'Ti,   in   iheir  "Outlines   for  a   I-uture   Con- 

Mfm   of   the   Empire."   disclaimed,   on   nrin- 

f  ' ,  .t!I  -  -■  —■  -  -.'  •'    '  ■  •   -  ■  tradition,  look- 

;•  i'  •  .  ,1  'Tnmcnt  as  the 

i       1  tit  r  of  ardent 

\ru  r,f  ifcdcration : 

:on  which   has  ever 

■>  uym  a  great  civ- 

c  in  his  "  llittory 

»  ii.T.    1;     (Hrg    K':*-  ' •' '• 

<l  tmA  ii(   RiiH^ia.  was 


It    would    >)<• 
•'ic  people,  t!.: 


tree  state.  Iheir  disappoiiument  was  all  the 
keener  on  finding  that  the  masses  were  not 
roused  from  their  apathj'.  With  the  muzzling 
of  the  press,  the  suppression  of  academic  free- 
dom, the  v>ersecution  of  the  most  eminent  pa- 
riots  throughout  German\',  Karl  Pollen,  desp'te 
his  iron  persistence,  was  forced  to  recognize  that 
his  role,  and  that  of  men  of  his  mind,  was  played 
out  in  Germany. 

We  possess  a  remarkable  evidence  of  thi^ 
in  a  memoir  by  Follen,  written  in  i8it), 
found  among  the  papers  of  his  intimate,  Lud- 
wig  Snell,  that  acquaints  us  with  his  plan, 
u  hich  was  the  founding  of  an  ideal  German 
state  in  North  America  by  the  combineti 
democrats  of  Germany. 

Since  it  seems  hopeless  to  accomplish  any 
good  at  home,  what  remains  is  to  seek  an  asylum 
of  freedom  in  a  foreign  land,  the  United  States 
being  the  only  one  to  be  considered.  Follen  en- 
tertained the  highest  hopes  of  what  a  German 
educational  institution,  representing  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  might  accomplish.  It  was,  firstly, 
to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  the  politically  perse- 
cuted ;  furthermore,  to  strengthen  the  German- 
.\mericans'  love  for  the  German  genius,  lan- 
guage, and  culture.  If,  as  Follen  deemed,  the 
highest  ideal  of  the  .American  commonwealth 
was  the  realization  of  liberty  and  equality  in  its 
purest  form,  Germany,  as  the  center  of  modern 
culture,  would  imbue  America  with  that  spirit- 
ual element  which  must  form  the  basis  of  its 
strivings  as  a  great  world-power.  This  contem- 
plated state,  which  was  to  be  represented  in  Con- 
gress, might  indeed  become  a  model  for  the 
fatherland,  an  effective  factor  in  its  liberation. 
.■\  few  days  after  Pollen's  delivery  of  his  me- 
morial to  Snell,  it  was  seized  on  the  occasion  of 
thi.  lattcr's  apprehension.  Karl  Follen,  who  was 
to  be  tried  at  Giessen  for  being  its  author,  fled, 
and,  with  many  other  liberal-minded  scholars, 
found  refuge  in  .Switzerland,  figuring  as  instruc- 
tor of  law  at  the  University  of  Basel  from  1821 
to  1824.  When,  in  the  latter  year,  Austria  and 
Prussia  demanded  his  extradition,  on  account  of 
his  new  political  intrigues,  he  fled  to  the  L'nited 
.States,  where  his  brilliant  lectures  on  Cierman 
literature  were  a  powerful  influence  in  familiariz- 
ing American  circles  with  fierma*"  science  aiid 
poesy. 

While  Karl  Follen,  it  appears,  hail  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  an  emigration  en  iiuisse.  it 
was  resumed  by  his  brother  I'aul,  in  iH.V?. 
when  the  prospect  of  a  freer  development  in 
Cjermany  had  airain  vanished.  'Hie  common- 
wealth to  be  formed  was  to  "  discard  all  no- 
tions <»f  caste,  petty  siibsj-rvience  to  fashion 
pampering  of  self."  The  spot  selected  was 
Arkansa-s,  then  not  \rt  a  State.  'I'hr  first 
colony,  S<x)  strong,  under  Paul  I'ollrn's  ;iml 
.Munch'*  direction,  which  sfartrd  in  iH<4, 
\\n\  to  br  fortified  yearly  by  other  (ierman 
<  fdonirs.  imfil  thry  c<  uld  join  tl'r  I'nion  as  a 
(  irrinan  tirr  ^ratr.      Thr  constitution  of  the 
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first  colony  was  fixed  in  advance  to  the 
minutest'  detail,  one  of  the  provisions  bcinji 
the  prohibition  of  holding  slaves  on  the  pain 
of  exclusion.  The  project,  conceived  with 
the  hig^hcst  ideals,  proved  a  complete  failure, 
owing  to  inadequate  preparation  and  unfor- 
tunate occurrences.  Paul  Follen,  who  parted 
in  displeasure  from  his  ccjuntrymen,  saw 
them  scatter  in  all  directions,  and  he  himself 


succumbed  to  a  tropical  fever  on  his  Missouri 
farm,  in  1844.  Frederich  Miinch  struggled 
bravely  to  success,  worked  effectively  in  the 
cause  of  abolition,  displaying,  besides,  great 
literary  activity.  One  of  the  most  esteemed 
of  the  old  generation  of  German-Americans, 
he  maintained  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1 88 1,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  idealism 
that  animated   his  vouth. 


THE    FIRST   SELF-GOVERNING  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  SINCE 

THE   FALL  OF    JERUSALEM. 


TJNDER  this  striking  title  Dr.  David 
IJiaustein,  superintendent  of  the  Edu- 
cational Alliance,  designed  to  help  the  in- 
coming Hebrew  immigrant  and  make  a  good 
American  citizen  of  him,  contributes  an  arti- 
cle to  the  September  number  of  the  Circle,  in 
which  he  tells  us  of  the  gratifying  results  so 
far  achieved  by  the  Hebrew  colony  at  Wood- 
bine, N.  J.  1  his  colony  has  been  in  exist- 
ence as  a  chartered  borough  for  four  years. 
The  Review,  in  December,  1900,  printed  a 
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descriptive  article  about  this  colony,  but,  as 
Dr.  Hlaustein  graphically  indicates,  impor- 
tant things  have  been  done  since  the  publica- 
tion of  that  article. 

The  most  persistent  misrepresentation  of 
the  modern  Jew,  says  Dr.  Blaustein,  is  the 
statement  that  he  is  a  non-producer,  and  will 
not  work  on  the  land.  In  reality,  "  after 
being  penned  in  cities  for  all  these  centuries, 
he  is  making  a  beginning  toward  a  return  to 
the  old  pastoral  life  of  Palestine.  .  .  . 
His  progress  is  steady  and  his  in- 
spiration is  in  the  thought  that  he 
is  merely  taking  up  the  cruelly 
broken  traditions  of  his  race." 

There  are  to-day,  we  are  told, 
five  Jewish  settlements  in  southern 
New  Jersey, — one  of  them  being 
Woodbine, — entirely  sel  f-govern- 
ing.  There  are  also  settlements  of 
Jewish  farmers  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  as  well  as  the 
beginnings  of  others  in  the  Da- 
kotas,  Michigan  and  Illinois.  In 
Arpin,  Wis.,  a  colony  has  been  or- 
ganized on  the  lines  of  Woodbine, 
embodying  its  principles  and  prof- 
iting by  its  experience.  As  to  the 
histor>'  and  achievements  of  Wood- 
bine, which  is  the  parent  and  type 
of  them  all,  Dr.  Blaustein  says: 

After  sixteen  years  we  find  at 
Woddhine  a  comfortable  conimuiiity 
of  al)init  2500  souls,  self-RovcrniiiR. 
with  a  well-ordered  set  of  local  rules 
and  rcijnlatioiis.  it'^  inortRapes  nearly 
all  paid  off,  its  public  and  aRricviltural 
sobools  and  its  library  the  pride  of 
the  country. — a  town  electric-lighted, 
modern,  sanitary.  .  .  .  There  are 
only  sixteen  Gentile  settlers,  who, 
however,  live  in  peace  and  friendli- 
ness with  their  genuinely  Jewish 
neighbors. 

The    settlers   at    Woodbine    arc 
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mostly    Russian    Jews. 

with    some    from    Ga- 

licia  and   Roumania. 

They  came  from  va- 
rious stations  in  life,  and 
brought  with  them  many 
different  views  on  poli- 
tics and  religion.  They 
were  all  one,  however,  in 
their  desire  to  keep  out 
of  the  large  cities  and  to 
help  others  to  keep  out. 
When  it  was  found  that 
the  soil  would  not  sup- 
port all  the  settlers,  in- 
dustries of  various  kinds 
were  started,  and  now 
Woodbine  has  nearly 
everything  that  could  be 
found  in  a  representa- 
tive American  town. 
Everj'thing  has  grown 
naturally,  and  although 
the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund  supplied  loans  at 
the  beginning,  these  have 
I'een  nearly  all  paid  back. 
W'jodhine   was    founded 

in  1891  by  the  trustees  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund  in  connection  with  a  committee  of  immi- 
grants. Sc\-eral  little  Jewish  communities  were 
already  prospering  in  southern  New  Jersey,  or 
they  were  at  lea^it  holding  their  own,  so  these 
stventy-five  Russian  immigrants  were  minded  to 
follow  suit.  They  had  5300  acres  of  land  cov- 
ered with  scrub-oak  and  stunted  pine  and  a  great 
deal  of  patient  endurance.  They  had  also  a  good 
superintendent.  Prof.  H.  L.  Sabsovich,  whose  in- 
sight into  men  and  things  and  whose  unfailing 
enthusiasm  were  to  help  them  in  many  a  hard 
place.     Thus  eqi!'  •.•din.     The  set- 

tlers had  many  ■  The  fact  that 

the  soil  required  so  much  fcrtili/ing  and  that 
there  were  so  few  local  markets  was  against 
their  immediate  success.  They  had,  too.  an  idea 
that  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  ghetto 
Jtw.  who  has  through  all  the  ages  preserved  a 
I  '         '  to  his  ancient  home.     The 

I  the  joy  of  their  return  to 
thi  land,  wanted  to  be  as  were  their  forefathers, 
and    t?H    rr<ip   which   most   attracted   them   was 
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that  of  Palestine. — the  grape.  The  soil  of  south- 
ern New  Jersey  did  not  respond  properly  to  this 
poetic  and  pathetic  impulse,  so  the  pioneers  to  a 
great  extent  gave  it  up  and  turned  to  the  com- 
monplace sweet  potato  and  made  a  success  of 
that.  Nowadays  things  are  vastly  improved  ag- 
riculturally. The  establishment  of  factory  in- 
dustries crerited.  at  the  very  door  of  the  farmers, 
a  considerable  demand  for  their  produce.  They 
arranged  to  sell  their  fruit  and  vegetables  at  sea- 
shore resorts.  They  learned  experience  by  their 
failures. — above  all.  they  profited  by  the  estah- 
l.shment  of  an  agricultural  school. 

The  industrial  side  of  Woodbine  life,  Dr. 
Blaustein  has  informed  us,  lias  developed 
naturally  and  healthily. 

A  good  many  farm-hands  who  had  come  out 
to  help  in  summer  were  anxious  io  stay  instead 
of  returning  to  the  cities,  and  a  number  of  work- 
men who  had  helj)ed  in  building  the  houses,  tak- 
inp  a  liking  to  the  place,  sought  only  a  reason- 
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able  chance  of  employment.  A  knitting-mill,  a 
fiictory  for  ladies'  waists,  and  a  hat  factory 
sii.rted  things  industrially.  Later  on  came  a  ma- 
chine-shop and  a  clothing  factory.  The  son  of 
one  of  the  pioneers  added  a  wholesale  slaughter- 
house and  cold-storage  plant.  The  industries 
and  the  farming  have  each  helped  the  other 
along.  It  need  iiardly  he  added  that  the  fac- 
tories are  of  the  "  model  "  variety,  with  plenty 
of  air-space  and  windows.  The  average  earn- 
ii'gs  are  actually  somewhat  less  than  in  the  city, 
but  this  inferiority  is  only  apparent,  for  nearly 
every  settled  workingnian  owns  his  house,  wholly 
or  in  part,  and  has  a  garden  where  he  raises 
vegetables  and  fruit  enough  to  save  a  consider- 
able expenditure.  The  interest  on  the  mortgage 
and  the  payment  of  the  principal  do  not  amount 
to  what  rent  would  be  in  the  city.  The  Wood- 
bme  Building  and  Loan  Association  has  done  a 
good  work  in  teaching  the  habit  of  saving  and 
in  helping  people  to  own  their  own  houses. 

Further,  in  the  matter  of  education,  which 
always  has  been  a  passion  with  the'Jews,  the 
followinfi;  indicates  the  achievements  at  this 
Jewish  town  in  New  Jersey: 

Fifteen  boys  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  school 
in  1894.  Up  to  date  about  500  pupils  have 
profited  by  its  instruction,  and  the  dormitory 
now  accommodates  about  100  boys.  Some  of  the 
alumni  have  gone  to  agricultural  colleges,  and 
some  are  doing  good  work  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  majority  begin  to  farm  as 
soon  as  they  graduate.  They  frequently  save 
enough  to  start  soon  to  pay  for  a  farm  of  their 
own.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  trustees  help  with 
loans,  but  not  until  the  graduate  has  proved  his 
scriou.sness.     Boys  from  Woodbine  school  have 


found  excellent  positions  on  farms  and  in  gar- 
dens away  from  their  town,  since  it  is  the  best 
school  of  its  kind  in  that  part  of  New  Jersey. 
.  .  .  The  percentage  of  Jewish  students  in 
Russian  universities  is  most  strictly  limited,  or 
they  would  enter  in  large  numbers.  Even  as  it 
is.  the  Russian  Jew  has  an  acute  and  educated 
mind,    though    it    has    usually    been    trained    on 

iLlmudic  rather  than  on  general  lore.  The 
Woodbine  settlers  did  their  best,  from  the  start, 
to  supply  a  good  education  to  their  children,  but 
in  1904.  when  the  pupils  numbered  561,  they 
spent  $15,000  for  a  school  building,  modern  and 
up  to  date.  The  last  year's  work  takes  up  high- 
■school  subjects.  The  Woodbine  kindergarten 
was  the  first  in  Cape  May  County.  The  build- 
ing is  used  also  as  a  high  school  where  immi- 
grants may  learn  English  branches,  and  thither 
flock  all  the  grown-up  newcomers.  There  is  also 
a    Hebrew    school,    where    children    learn    the 

"  sacred  tongue "  and  Jewish  history.  This  is 
free  to  those  who  cannot  pay.  but  in  most  cases 
tuition-fees  arc  charged. 

Many  other  facts  to  the  everlastin}x  credit 
of  this  little  colony  are  fjivcn  by  Dr.  Hlau- 
stein,  closing  with  this  significant  paragraph: 

Of  the  $25,382.38"  actually  raised  bv  taxation 
during  the  years  1904.  1905.  and  1906,  a  little 
over  one-half  was  spent  for  the  public  schools. 
Only  $150  was  appropriated  for  the  poor,  and 
this  was  not  half  expended,  and  what  was  spent 
went  not  to  Woodbiners.  but  mostly  to  destitute 
non-Jews  who  "happened  along"  after  the 
fashion  of  tramps.  There  has  been  but  one  ar- 
rest in  Woodbine,  a  "  drunk  and  disorderly " 
Gentile  from  the  neighborhood. 


APOSTASY   AMONG    THE  JEWS. 


TS  the  Jew  as  we  once  knew  him,  and  not 
so  very  long  ago  cither,  passing  with 
other  institutions  and  tjpcs  of  the  old  order? 
It  would  seem  so.  Even  in  New  York  or 
London  or  Vienna,  where  a  ghost  of  the 
mediaeval  ghetto  still  lingers  in  the  poorer 
quarters,  we  rarely  find,  nowadays,  the  knight 
of  the  three  hats  and  the  hook  nose,  so  gro- 
tesquely garbed  and  so  unblushingly  com- 
mercial. Here  and  there  throughout  th-- 
world  a  poor  Jew  is  to  be  met,  content  with 
his  lot,  careless  of  the  superfluity  and  reck- 
less of  the  fact  that  his  brethren  now  hold  in 
their  hands  the  destinies  of  great  nations, 
that  they  control  in  the  greater  measure  all 
those  forces  which  go  to  make  up  civilization, 
that  with  their  social  and  political  emanci- 
pation now  assured,  rhey  are  aiming  at  the 
material  mastery  of  the  world. 

M.  Paid  Bernard,  writing  in  the  Etudes 
(Paris),  gives  us  a  startling  picture  of  mod- 
ern   Jewry,    the    heights    to    which    it    has 


reached,  the  transformations  it  has  under- 
gone, and,  most  significant  of  all,  its  lapse 
from  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.     He  says: 

In  a  relatively  short  space  of  time  an  ex- 
traordinary transformation  has  taken  place  in 
the  essential  character  and  characteristics  of  the 
Jewish  race.  Beyond  his  love  of  gain  and  hi< 
gmius  for  business,  nothing  remains  to  him  of 
the  traditional  Jew,  not  even  his  Jewish  nose, 
which  is  disappearing  with  his  old-time  attach- 
nunt  to  his  customs,  his  language,  and  his  own 
particular  rites.  No  longer  will  be  recognize  his 
Judaism  ;  he  is  now  particularly  active  in  denying 
ii.  Alas  for  his  religion,  it  has  gone  with  the 
rest  of  his  institutions,  and  he  hardly  knows,  if 
he  ever  sees,  the  Talmud  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. His  synagogues  are  dcscrttd.  and.  by  a 
marvelous  freak  of  destiny,  it  is  to  the  Christian 
tem])lcs  that  he  turns,  to  the  erstwhile  accursed 
and  anathematized  churches  of  the  persecuting 
r.tntile.  The  ghetto  is  dead  or  in  decay,  and 
Judaism  is  covering  itself  with  everything  that  is 
most  aggressively  modern,  in  the  hope  of  hiding 
every  evidence  of  its  origin.  For  some  this 
means  nothing  short  of  the  return  to  the  prom- 
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ised  land,  that  return  which  they  have  looked 
fcr  through  long  ages  of  persecution  and  suffer- 
ing. For  others  it  means  death  and  all  the  woes 
that  come  with  apostasy  to  the  renegade.  A 
movement  has  been  active  for  some  years  to 
stay  the  Christianization  of  the  Jews,  but  even 
their  rabbis  and  their  chief  men  declare  that 
there  is  little  ground  for  hope  in  a  Jewish  re- 
vival. 

At  the  present  moment.  M.  Bernard  as- 
serts, there  are  about  11,150,000  Jews  in  the 
world.  Over  8,750,000  of  these  live  in 
Europe,  i,boo.ooo  in  America,  360,000  in 
Africa,  342,000  in  Asia,  and  some  17.000  in 
Australia,  (^f  all  capitals  in  the  world,  New 
York  has  the  greatest  Jewish  population, — 
namely,  700,000;  Vienna  has  a  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  130,000,  Berlin  95,000,  London 
80,000,  and  Jerusalem  30,000.  The  task  of 
enumerating  the  conversions  to  Christianity, 
of  this  large  body  of  Hebrews,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully attempted  by  the  German  writer 
and  missionary,  Le  Roy,  who  has  devoted  hi> 
life  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Jewish  race. 
In  his  "  Judentaufen  (Jewish  baptisms)  im 
19  Jahrhundert."  he  shows,  from  the  statis- 
tics of  churches,  that  some  250.000  Jew.- 
went  ever  to  Christianity-  in  the  last  century. 
Of  these,  73,000  passed  to  the  evangelical 
churches,  58,000  to  Catholicism,  75.000  to 
the  Greek  church,  and  20,000  to  various  other 
sects.  Great  Britain  gained  23,000  converts 
and  Am.erica  11,000.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  figures  given  are  only  approximations 
and  are  the  result  of  researches,  in  registries 
most  easily  available.  In  Germany,  between 
1880  and  190S,  10,000  conversions  were 
made;  in  Vienna,  during  the  same  period, 
10,000;  in  Budapest,  at  least  3o,(X)o,  and 
in  Russia,  during  the  past  forty  years,  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  alone,  over  30,000. 
In  the  five  years,   1900- 1905,  2517  conver- 


sions to  Christianity   were  effected   in  Ger- 
many.    Says  M.   Bernard: 

When  one  considers  the  odium  which  must  at- 
tach to  any  Jewish  adult  who  forswears  the 
religion  of  his  ancestors,  one  can  realize  the 
importance  of  this  Christianizing  movement 
among  the  Jews.  The  doctors  of  the  temple  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  saddest  page  in  their  entire 
history,  and.  strangest  of  all.  they  tind  it.  that 
these  conversions,  or  perversions  they  would  say, 
take  place  among  teachers  and  men  of  enligiiten- 
mcnt.  Vet  there  is  anotiier  source  of  depletion 
iu  the  House  of  Israel.  It  is  the  curse  of  mixed 
marriages.  The  Sanhedrim  will  pardon  anything 
biu  a  civil  marriage  or  a  mi.xed  one.  Neverthe- 
less, the  percentage  of  these  marriages  is  ever  on 
the  increase.  Two  per  cent,  of  marriages  in 
.\i-stria.  are  mi.xed  ;  6  per  cent,  in  Hungary;  in 
Budapest  aK.ne  18  per  cent.  In  Denmark  the 
percentage  is  43,  and  in  Sweden  it  is  still  higher. 
In  Prussia,  during  1905,  of  3054  marriages,  507 
were  mixed. — that  is,  over  17  per  cent.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  Jewish-Christian  marriages 
have  become  to  a  great  extent  fashionable  and 
that  nothing  in  the  waj*  of  a  religious  ban  can 
stop  them. 

1  he  establishment  within  the  past  twenty 
years, — since  1875,  to  be  e.xact, — of  societies 
for  the  conversion  of  Jews  in  many  countries, 
has  not,  says  M.  Bernard,  been  without  its 
own  particular  effect  on  the  Christianization 
of  Israel.  In  London  alone  there  are  thirty 
societies  having  this  object.  One  of  them 
has  a  yearly  budget  of  $23o,o<,xi,  with  <ift\- 
two  missions  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  In  the  United  States  ther? 
are  some  twenty  similar  organizations,  with 
I  50  missionaries.  France  has  but  one  Jew  ish 
mission  and  one  evangelist,  M.  J.  Krugcr. 
Everything  points  to  the  crumbling  of  Juda- 
ism, concludes  .M.  Bernanl,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Jewish  faith  alone  it  is 
certain  that  a  melancholy  future  awaits  what 
remains  of  old   Israel. 


"A   YANKF.I-:     fill     I  OK    .W    I'.MIMRK." 


^  PROLONGED  diplomatic  duel  be- 
tween two  Americans  for  the  exist- 
rnce  of  the  second  oldest  nation  in  the  worltl 
is  the  interesting  theme  of  an  article  on 
Korean  politics  which  is  cftntributed  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Ellis  to  Harprr'i  U'erkly,  under  the 
tirlr.  "  A  Yankee  Tilt  for  an  Empir*-."  .Mr. 
Ellis,  in  tracing  the  diplomatic  history  which 
lie^  behind  the  recent  appearance  at  the 
Ha^ije  C'»nference  of  the  unauthorized 
Kf»rran  drirgnfifin  and  the  sul>sr<pirnt  abdi 
lotion  of  thr   Korean   P.inprror,  trlls  us  thai 


for  years  two  Americans  have  been  contest- 
ing at  Seoul-  to  settle  the  fate  of  the  Hermit 
Kingd«):n.  .Mr.  Homer  B.  Hulbert  has 
staked  his  all  to  save  Korea  from  Japari  ; 
.Mr.  \V.  \).  Stevens  i>  thr  ( h.inipion  of  the 
.Mikado's  empire.  Hulbert  has  been  known 
for  years  as  the  douL'hiv  i  hanijiion  of  K«»re,in 
interests  in  that  able  little  prritjdical  printeil 
in  English,  the  Kmian  Krvirw.  Stevens  was 
for  years  the  Japanrsr  official  adviser  at 
Washington.  "  Ir>  sheer  ahililv  he  is  proha 
III)    Hulhrrl's  suprrir)r,  but  the  latter  has  an 
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audacious  courage,  an  outspiikcnncss,  and  a 
\\  illiiifrness  to  take  big  risks,  wliich  qualities 
often  give  him  the  advantage."  After  trac- 
ing the  history  of  intrigue,  disorder,  and 
guile  which  has  been  so  characteristic  of 
Korean  character  and  which  need  not  be  re- 
capitulated here,  Mr.  Ellis  brings  the  situa- 
tion up  to  the  entrance  of  the  two  Yankee 
duelists,  as  he  calls  them.  The  situation 
\\as  then  "  calling  for  the  Occidental  type  of 
brains  and  the  Occidental  cosmopolitanism." 

Jai).-m  had  tlio  right  man  at  hand.  W.  D. 
Stevens  liad  lu'cn  tlic  confidential  adviser  of  her 
li.j2;ali<)n  at  Washington  for  several  years.  He 
liad  i)rcvi()iisly  l)cc'n  in  the  I'oreign  Office  at 
lokio,  wiiitlicT  lie  had  been  called  from  a  subor- 
dinate j)osition  in  the  American  legation.  He  is 
a  typical  modern  American  man  of  affairs,  the 
sort  to  be  seen  walking  self-confidcntly  down- 
town between  nine  and  ten  any  morning.  He  is 
master  of  the  "  sutwitcr  in  niodo";  he  knows 
men ;  he  knows  the  world ;  he  knows  how  to 
handle  big  tilings,  and  how  to  create  impres- 
sions and  inllucnce  pojiular  sentiment,  flis  well- 
trained  legal  brain  is  responsible  for  not  a  few 
of  the  measures  which  have  enhanced  Marquis 
Ito's   reputatinn. 

Tin;   J.M'AXFTSH   STRATI-GY. 

So  Stevens  was  installed, — grim  irony! 
— as  "  adviser  to  the  Korean  Kmperor,"  and 
paid  from  the  Korean  treasury.  He  speaks 
sardonically  of  "  my  imperial  mastet,"  but  he 
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goes  up  the  hill  to  the  residence  of  Marquis 
I  to  for  his  orders. 

He  was,  in  a  sense,  the  Emperor's  jailer;  and 
he  refused  me  permission  to  see  his  royal  pris- 
oner. That  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  status  of  the  case,  1  had  the  refusal 
conlirmcd  by  Manjuis  Ito  himself  after  an  hour's 
conversation  with  that  interesting  old  gentleman. 
Of  course,  I  was  more  interested,  as  a  journalist, 
in  confirming  the  report  that  the  King  was  a 
prisoner  in  Japan's  hands  than  I  was  in  seeing 
that  timorous  King  himself.  Stevens  is  a  charm- 
ing man  for  a  journalist  to  meet ;  I  could  wish 
he  were  in  Congress,  for  he  is  still  a  well-posted 
and  ardent  American,  But  he  is  loyal  to  the 
polite  nation  which  he  has  so  long  served  with 
skill ;  and  of  a  piece  with  the  loyalty  is  his  de- 
ttstation  of  Hulbert. 

As  to  the  "  nervous,  black-bearded  Yankee 
schoolmaster,"  as  Mr.  Kllis  calls  Hulbert.  he 
is  no  mean   opponent   to  be   reckoned   with. 

He  first  went  to  Korea  twenty  years  ago,  under 
appointment  from  the  .\merican  Government,  at 
the  request  of  Korea  for  educators.  With  a  bent 
for  writing,  he  had  put  out  numerous  educa- 
tional publications  in  the  vernacular,  and  he  has 
issued  two  books  upon  Korea  in  this  country. 
He  is  the  foremost  living  authority  upon  things 
Korean.  His  primary  formidabk-ncss.  though, 
comes  frciUi  his  .nutliorsbip  of  the  Korcon  lif- 
7'iiK',  a  little  blue-backed  molithly,  of  the  sort 
issued  by  back-country  colleges  and  struggling 
cliaritable  societies.  But  Hulbert  has  made  it 
pay  expenses,  with  a  tritlc  over. 

hii.bhrt's   "ginger,   r.attlesn.akes,   .and 
dynamite." 

That  impretentious  little  Korean  Reviczv, 
which  an  American  exchange  editor  would 
scarcely  look  at  twice,  is  "  filled  with  ginger, 
rattlesnakes,  juid  dynamite." 

Hulbert  may  not  be  discreet,  but  he  is  plucky, 
and  he  straightway  became  the  outspoken  organ 
of  Korea's  cause  against  the  Japanese.  He  told 
just  the  things  that  were  least  palatable  to  the 
(Icminant  nation:  the  sort  of  literature  that  made 
entertaining  and  informing  reading  for  the 
closely  knit  foreign  communities  of  the  Far 
ilast.  Hulbert  quicklj*  became  a  pro-Korean 
news  center,  for  he  is  close  to  King  and  nation, 
and  trusted  by  them.  Indeed,  he  is  their  one 
white  atlviser  of  i>roved  loyalty,  and  upon  his 
knowledge  of  the  big  world  they  depend.  Ihey 
smt  him  to  America  with  a  plea  that  the  .Vmeri- 
can  Govermncnt  adhere  to  its  special  treaty  with 
Korea,  and  not  permit  Japan  to  take  in  charge 
the  nation. 

Hut  the  plea  fotuid  only  deaf  ears  at  Washing- 
ton. .\  still  greater  e\  idence  of  the  natives'  con- 
fidence in  him  is  the  fact  that  he  has  bought,  for 
.1  penny  apiece,  and  will  return  upon  demand. 
the  titles  to  hundreds  of  Korean  properties.  I 
^aw  the  big  bundle;  and  it  held  wrapped  up  in 
its  motley  pages  the  story  of  an  ancient  nation's 
fall  The  reason  these  properties  are  put  into 
llulbcrt's  keeping  is  that  the  Japanese  have  culti- 
vated a  pleasant  habit  of  chucking  the  native  out 
of  his  house,  shop,  or  farm  without  so  much  as 
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saying  "  by  your  leave."  1  liey  cannot  be  quite 
so  summary  with  a  foreigner,  although  they  did 
lay  violent  hands  upon  a  prominent  British  resi- 
dent of  Secul.  He,  being  a  missionary,  pock- 
eted the  outrage  "  for  the  sake  of  the  work." 

Right  here  it  may  be  remarked,  parenthet- 
ically, that  the  greatest  ally  the  Yankee  e\- 
missionar)-  has  in  his  duel  on  behalf  of  Korea 
with  his  compatriot  who  flies  Japan's  colors 
is  the  rapid  Christianization  of  Korea.  A 
phenomenal  "  revival,"  which  is  bringing: 
thousands  of  natives  into  the  churches,  syn- 
chronizes with  Japan's  eftorts  to  extinguish 
the  national  life.  "  Curiously  and  perhaps 
characteristically,  the  Christian  Koreans 
manifest  a  stamina  and  a  plucky  steadfast- 
ness that  have  several  times  balked  Japan's 
purposes  in  northern  Korea.  The  mission- 
aries, so  far  as  I  could  learn,  refuse  to  med 
die  in  the  political  situation,  even  \\  hen  the\ 
themselves  as  well  as  their  converts  are 
sufferers." 

Hulbert's  most  effective  weapon  is  pub- 
iicit\.  "  It  is  publicity  that  Japan  wants 
least  in  this  ticklish  Korean  business." 

She  strove  sedulously,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
appearance  cf  the  Korean  delegation  at  The 
Hague,  to  keep  the  big  world  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  acute  crisis  in  Korea.  There  was  one 
neighl>or.  however,  from  whom  she  could  not 
ktep  the  story  of  what  was  happening;  for  China 
has  never  withdrawn  her  eyes  .'  om  Korea.  A 
young  Chinese  in  Seoul  committed  suicide,  sev- 
eral months  ago.  in  order  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  his  country  to  the  way  Japan  acts  when 
ii  power,  <o  that  China  may  "beware  of  the 
"of  her  prr^grtssive  neighbor. 
1  was  honored  by  a  monster  me- 

morial meeting  in  Tientsin,  and  his  family  pen- 
-ioncd  by  the  Chinese. 

THE    DENOUEMENT    AT    THE    M.AGLE. 

As  to  the  latest  phase  of  the  duel,  Mr. 
Kllis  says: 

Korea  got   to  the  dor^rs  of  The   Hague  with 
hrr  plea,  and  the  world  knows  it.     Hulhert  had 

I'  .'  .  ,-  .■        >  .  ,p    f,,p    ^,,i))e 

Miazing  tli.'it 

-   ubicjuitotis 

•  .  II  of  It  lonx 

aiio,  for  Huit>cri  ti  not  cautious,      i  he  plot  to  get 

,...t    ,.»    f^,p  country   certain    Korean   leaders,   to 

;  '-in  thi*  mission   to  'I'hc   Hague,   »uc- 

'         '        "'     .il  t<j  allow  V 
t  f«.r     ih*- 


dttK.n   which   hr  rl.iitii.    w.uld  not   \k  |»' 

li    known    arn<>iii<    the    nation*.     His    a<l.    .    ... 

<bowrr|  his  fniArr  by  having  the  d'Kirs  of    The 
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pupil.  But  the  latter  knows  the  Rooseveltian 
art  of  appealing  directly  to  the  old-fashioned 
sentiments  of  the  common  people,  and  the  man 
pioiicicnt  in  tiiis  is  usually  an  effective  fighter. 
Certainly  llulbert  succeeded  in  administering  a 
severe  blow  to  Japan's  international  prestige. 
Stevens,  or  the  Japanese,  played  into  Hulbert's 
h?nds  when,  in  anger  over  the  appearance  of 
the  Korean  delegation  at  The  Hague,  they  com- 
pelled the  King  to  abdicate.  This  demand  upon 
the  King  ostensibly  came  from  the  Korean  cabi- 
net, but  the  latter  arc  only  Japanese  tools,  as  is 
evident  from  the  cabled  reports  tliat  tlie  Japa- 
nese tpjops  have  to  protect  thcin  from  tlie  Korean 
populace.  Ihe  tumultuous  times  which  followed 
thi  abdication  also  served  llulj)ert's  purpose,  for 
they  made  Korea  the  focus  of  the  whole  world's 
interest,  and  caused  a  general  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  King  and  the  patriots,  such  as  the 
"under  dog"  usually  receives.  This  prepares 
the  way  for  Hulbert's  ajjpeal  to  civilization. 

After  caMing  at  The  Hague  to  furtlier  tlic 
work  that  the  Korean  native  delegation  lia<l 
attempted,  he  hastened  to  America,  where  he 
now  is,  preparing  to  urge  this  couiitr>'  to 
stand  by  its  old  treaty  of  special  frientlship 
for  the  Kmperor  Chosen.  He  says  he  can 
prove  that  America's  commercial,  as  well  as 
political,  interests  are  suffering  by  reason  of 
the  Japanese  usurpation  of  power  in  the  jte 
ninsul.'L  From  ovrr^cis  he  mav  \et  be  able 
to  deliver  heavy  thrusts  at  his  .idversar)', 
while  the  latter,  Stevens,  is  seen  to  be  getting 
in  effective  work  for  Japan  at  the  Seoul  end 
of  the  cables.  Whose  the  vlct«'ry  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen. 
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"VTOTWITHSTANDLNG  that  we  have 
meat-inspection  laws,  pure-food  laws, 
vegetable-inspection  laws,  and  regulations  in 
reference  to  the  sale  of  drugs,  we  have  given 
scant  attention  to  the  sale  of  the  food  of  the 
infant, — milk.  In  our  great  cities  out  of  every 
ten  babes  two  die  from  diseases  of  the  digest- 
ive system  before  reaching  the  fifth  year. 
They  come  from  "  the  narrow  uays  of  the 
city,"  and  disappear  quickest  during  June, 
July,  and  August.  Milk  is  served  raw  and 
enters  every  household.  It  ofifers  lodgment 
to  evil  bacteria.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
proper  milk-inspection   laws. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  Mr. 
Hollis  Godfrey  points  out  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  our  carelessness.  "  Pure  milk,"  says 
he,  "  is  whole  milk  from  a  clean,  healthy  ani- 
mal." Such  is  practically  sterile  and  if  given 
to  the  consumer  in  that  state  is  safe.  Every 
hour  after  it  leaves  the  creature  that  pro- 
duced it  its  dangers  increase.  Berlin,  for  in- 
stance, reports  that  its  inhabitants  consume 
ilaily  300  pounds  of  barnyard  refuse  in  their 
milk  supplj'.  "If  that  is  true  of  Berlin," 
says  he,  "  a  city  of  extraordinarj^  cleanliness, 
what  must  happen  in  our  cities  here?  " 

Moisture,  warmth,  and  food  develop  bac- 
terial hosts.  Milk  supplies  all  three.  All 
bacteria  are  not  harmful.  The  acid-produc- 
ing kind  cause  milk  to  turn  sour  and  are 
practically  harmless.  The  putrefactive  bac- 
teria are  introduced  through  filth,  and  this 
class  is  most  dangerous  to  the  child,  pro- 
ducing cholera  infantum.  Pathogenic  bac- 
teria, or  disease  germs  proper,  come  in  a  way 
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easily  preventable.  The\  are  transmitted 
from  handlers  who  are  diseased,  or  from 
pers(jns  who  have  been  in  contact  u  ith  suf- 
ferers, or  from  adulteration  with  a  disease- 
infected  water  supply.  Bacteria  of  all 
classes  rob  the  milk  of  its  nutrient  effect  and 
increase   like    wildfire. 

The  tendency  for  unrighteous  gain  in  the 
milk  business  is  a  great  evil.  In  St.  Louis  it 
is  estimated  that  over  1600  gallons  of  cream 
is  removed  each  day,  a  loss  of  $900,000  to 
consumers  annually,  which  falls  most  heavily 
upon  the  poor.  In  New  "Vork  milkmen's 
frauds  net  them  $io,ocx)  each  day.  Two 
factors  to  be  considered  in  the  control  of 
milk,  says  he,  are  bacterial  cleanliness  and 
the  necessity  for  whole,  unadulterated  milk. 
The  first  necessitates  a  consideration  of  \\  hat 
a  dairy  farm  should  be.  Good  air,  free 
ventilation,  and  good  drainage  are  essential; 
also  a  cool  milkroom  and  scrupulously  clean 
receptacles. 

These  conditions  do  not  exist  in  a  majority 
of  dairy  farms.  Milk  comes  from  afar,  has 
long  delays,  and  reaches  the  city  anywhere 
from  sixteen  to  forty  hours  old,  with  accom- 
panying millions  of  bacteria,  usually.  Dirty 
barns  and,  consequently,  dirty  cows,  infect 
the  milk.  The  food  of  the  animal  must  be 
good  and  ample  if  standard  milk  is  desired. 
Cheap  grains  from  brewery  or  distillery  are 
unsuitable.  Unclean  milkers,  unwashed 
dishes,  and  unswept  floors  are  the  ever- 
present  sources  of  danger.  Cleanliness  is  the 
great  solution.  Bottling  on  the  street  at  the 
door  of  the  consumer,  instead  of  in  the  milk- 
house,  is  another  element 
of  danger,  because  of  cer- 
tain contamination  from 
dust,  flies,  and  dirty  bottles. 
A  proper  dairy  farm  has 
a  milkhouse  separated  from 
the  barn.  Its  milkers  are 
clean  and  chui  in  white, 
carrying  covered  pails. 
They  do  not  enter  the 
milkhouse,  but  each  pours 
his  milk  from  an  outside 
passage  into  an  aerator, 
wherein  it  is  cooled  to 
thirty-six  or  fort>'  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  then  run 
direct  into  sterile  bottles, 
capped  and  placed  on  ice. 
These  precautions  assure 
the  consumer  pure  and 
v\holesomc  milk. 
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With  the  bacteriolojiiist  bending  over  his 
microscope,  and  standing  between  the  chil- 
dren and  death,  and  a  la\C  to  regulate  the 
quality  of  the  milk  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  iaspectors,  we  may  cope  \\  ith  the  evils  of 
contaminated  milk.  Boiling  milk  to  212 
degrees  ?'ahrenheit  for  ten  minutes  kills  all 
living  organisms,  but  seriously  affects  its 
competition,  robbing  it  of  its  cr)nstitucnts 
and  impairing  its  digcstibilit)'.  Serious  intes- 
tinal illness  of  children  has  been  caused  by 
the  constant  use  of  milk  s<^i  treated.  Sterili- 
zation, or  this  prrxess,  is  not  a  pronounced 
success.  Pasteurization,  or  subjecting  milk 
for  twenty  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  not 
under  155  «!'  nor  over  I  "59  <legrees,  de- 

stroys the  ni'  i^rrous  bacteria,  and   is  a 

pfMsible  safeguard  for  families  unable  to  ob- 
tain sanitar>  milk. 

When  a  milk -wagon  bears  on  its  sides  the 
word*,  "  Certihrd  Milk,"  the  consumer 
knows  that  the  firm  from  whence  the  milk 
c  '        '  (|,  and  that  the  fluid 

is  .  :  .  ..  .:,  ;..itory  way.  "Hut  all 
attempts  to  create  proper  conditions,"  he 
Mnely  remarks,  "  have  one  «lif1iculty,— they 
co»t  gMKJ  money ;  and  when  wc  consider  the 


low  rate  at  which  milk  is  now  sold  we  are 
forced  to  question  whether  it  is  possible  for 
the  dairy  fanner  to  live  and  supply  clean 
milk  at  anywhere  near  the  present  rate.  The 
alarming  increase  in  the  cost  of  latter-day 
living  falls  sorely  on  a  great  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation, but  should  we  complain  of  the  extra 
cost  of  the  food  of  our  children  when  we 
pay  ungrudgingly  for  many  luxuries?  The 
Ameriran  pays  from  8  to  15  cents  extra  a 
pound  to  get  the  choice  cut  of  meat,  and  he 
considers  an  extra  cigar  or  two  a  day  a  mere 
trifle.  Can  he  Ir)gically  refuse  to  spend  the 
comparatively  small  extra  amount  which 
may  mean  life  and  strength  to  his  ciiild? 
Mut  pa\ing  a  larger  nu'Ik  bill  is  not  enough. 
I'.acli  consumer  must  see  to  it  that  every  cent 
of  the  increased  price  stands  for  an  increased 
excellence  of  product." 

Thus  does  he  summarize:  "First,  the 
modern  study  of  nnik  tends  to  one  end,  the 
exclusion  of  bacteria  by  cleanliness,  not  their 
destruction  by  heat.  In  general,  however,  it 
consider*  pasteurization  a  fairly  satisf;ictory 
substitute  where  pure  milk  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Second,  mortality  statistics  tend  t() 
prove  that  exclusion  is  necessary  for  the  child 
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antl  for  rlie  nation.  It  may  lie  that  at  the  children  unjustly  deprived  of  them,  if  there 
present  moment  we  arc  a  little  weary  of  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  lower  our  present 
reform.  The  pendulum  of  warning  may  have  fearful  death  rate,  who  of  the  community 
f^one  too  far  in  some  directions,  but  in  one  can  refuse  to  lend  interest  or  give  aid?  The 
it  has  not  gone  far  enough.  The  lives  of  the  trumpet-call  which  summons  should  arouse 
city  children  hang  in  the  balance  to-day.  If  each  deadened  ear,  quicken  each  dulled  soul, 
there  is  any  means  by  which  we  can  bring  It  is  the  call  to  a  new,  all-embracing,  all- 
back    rudd\    cheeks    and    healthv     bodies    to  powerful   children's  crusade." 


danii;l  h.  iurxham:  American  ARcunKcr. 

CKILLFUL  creative  and  executive  work  on  Regarding  the  ofHce-building  problem  and 

the    part    of   architectural    specialists    is  its    effect    on    architectural    ideals,    formerly 

evidenced    in    nearly    all    of    the    great   office  controlled,   to  a  considerable  extent,   by  rlie 

buildings  recently  erected  and  now  in  course  traditions  of  the  art,  and  embracing  Doric, 

of  construction  in  New  York  and  other  im-  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  Tuscan  and  Conipos- 

portant    business    centers.      Occasionally    an  ite,  Moorish,  Arabian  and  Egyptian,  Tudor, 

absence   of   original    treatment,    a    failure    to  Early   English   and   other  classic   form's  and 

grasp    opportunities,    is    noted.       But,    as    a  styles,  the  writer  remarks: 

whole,    our    skyscraper    edifices    loom    up    si-  The  architect   is   an   artist  quite  as    much   as 

lently,  yet   impressively,   as   creditable   exam-  the  painter,  tlie  sculptor,   or  the   musician,   and 

pies   of    dif^culties   successfuUv    encountered,  he  is  loth  to  alxiicate  his  artistic  functions  simply 

,                ,             ^      ,         •            1-  1     1    1  because  he  is  confronted  bv  a  prcblem  apparently 

tremendous   tasks   perfectly   accomplished    by  insoluble  on  a  strictly  art'istic  hypothesis.     Two 

master  minds.  elements  in   that   problem   drive   him  almost  to 

The   best   proof  of   what   is   reallv   accom-  despair.     His  building  must  be  so  much  greater 

plished    in    manv    instances    is    the    eagerness  in  height  than  in  depth  or  breadth  that  it  seems 

.  ,         \  ■  \       \    '     rr                     •                   I  nnpossible,  to  begin   with,   that   his  composition 

with   which    the  office   space   is  snapped    up.  ,,,o^,]j  ,^3,.^  rational  proportions.     Of  course  if 

The  Hatiron  Building  in  New  \  ork  was  an  he  could  conceive  of  his  building  simply  as   a 

exception  in  this  particular,  but  iust  as  soon  tower,   all  might  go  well:   but   he  is  generally 

as  prospecti\e  office  renters  discovered,  bv  ob-  'lenmied   in   by  other  buildings   on   three    sides. 

.           ,          ,  .           .                                 •      ,  ,  and,  what  is  worse,  there  is  his  second  cruel  ele- 

servation,   that  this   unique  structure   would  ,„^,,^t    j^,   ,,e    reckoned    with,— the   necessity   for 

not  blow  over  when  a  stifif  breeze  sprang  up,  piercing    the    fa(;ade    on    every    tloor    with    the 

and  that  there  realh-  was  ample  office  room,  greatest  possible  number  of  windows.     There  is 

even  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  thev  came  in,  ^om'^thing  grimly  humorous  about  his  predica- 

j                    f     ,                                 •  '      1  nient.     rate,     grinning     maliciously     over     his 

and    many   of   them   seem    to   enjoy    the   ex-  shoulder,  drives  him  into  an  impSssc.  insisting 

penence.  that  his  is  an  engineering  problem,  not  an  ar- 

This  corner  building,  famous  now  for  sev-  tistic  one,  and  urging  him  to  make  the  best  of  a 

eral  seasons,  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  \^'\  ''•'^'-Rain.     It  is  odds,  however,  that  he  will 

,      ,  .              ,     ,          ,      ,         ,               ,        ,  kick   against   the   pricks,   and   move   heaven   and 

made    his    mark    largely    by    that    and    other  ^^^rth  to  show  that  where  others  have  failed  he 

office-structure    creations.       In    the    current  will  triumph,  turning  a  skyscraper  into  a  work 

Outlook  Royal  Cortissoz  tells  something  of  of  art. 

Burnham's  record  and  points  out  a  few  rea-  The   determination   of    Mr.    Burnham    to 

sons  why  Mr.  Burnham  has  won  such  rapid  master  the  sk\scrapcr  problem,  also  some  of 

and    remarkable  success  as   an   architectural  the  obstacles  he  has  had  to  contend  with  in 

specialist.      The   writer   oliscrves,    regarding  carrying  out  his  resolve  to  make  useful  >et 

the  present  architectural  trend  in  big  cities:  artistic  buildings,  are  thus  described: 

It  is  customary  wlicn  dealing  with  .Xmerican  Consider  the  need  put  before  him  when  he 
literature  or  painting  to  talk  al»out  the  growth  undertook  to  design  them.  It  was  not.  in  the 
in  this  country  of  intellectual  interests  and  of  first  place,  that  they  should  be  beautiful.  It 
the  love  of  beauty.  We  take  account  of  progress  was  that  they  should  contain  so  many  square 
made.  We  sjieculate  as  to  possible  gains  in  the  feet  of  well-lighted  space  for  renting  purposes, 
future.  If  architecture  is  our  theme,  we  reflect  the  amount  of  space  that  would  yield  the 
more  particularly  on  the  evolution  of  an  Ameri-  owner  a  certain  return  on  his  investment, 
can  style.  Meanwhile  the  genius  of  the  .'\nicri-  Owners  vary  in  temperament.  Some  of  them 
can  people  has  fully  and  conclusively  expressed  reali^ie  that  a  building  is  the  more  profitable  as 
itself,  if  anywhere,  in  the  domain  of  practical  it  is  tlie  more  attractive  to  look  upon.  But  in 
things,  and  it  has  given  to  architecture  not  a  essentials  the  demand  framed  above  i>  the  de- 
style  but  a  species. — the  office  building  fifteen  or  niand  made  upon  all  designers  of  tall  ofT^ce 
twenty  stories  higli.  buildings.     When  they  settle  down  t  1  work,  they 
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have  to  create  a  little  cosmos,  finding  space  for 
more  things  than  go  into  any  other  type  of 
building,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  great 
modem  hotel. 

Some  of  the  facilities  to  be  provided  in 
these  office-buildings  are  thus  described : 

First  come  engine-rooms  that  in  themselves; 
embody  interesting 
ideas  of  construc- 
tion. Then  some 
safe  deposit  vaults. 
On  a  higher  level 
you  will  find  shops 
and  elaborately 
planned  banking 
quarters,  a  restau- 
rant, a  rathskeller. 
and  a  cafe.  Eight 
or  ten  elevators. — 
some  of  them  ex- 
presses,— rise  past 
hundreds  of  oflfices 
to  clubrooms  that 
lie  just  under  the 
roof,  where  a  gar- 
den puts  the  last 
touch  to  the  build- 
ing. In  the  marble 
lined  corridors  there 
are  faucets  supply- 
ing filtered  ice  wa- 
ter. There  is  hot 
as  well  as  cold  wa- 
ter in  the  lavatories. 
Corners  for  the  tele- 
graph companies  are 
not  forgotten.  Fa- 
cilities for  mailing 
letters  are  on  every 
floor  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  man 
who  chose  to  sleep 
in  his  office  could 
live  in  a  building 
like  this  all  the 
year  round. 

The  results  actually  achieved  by  this  wiz- 
ard of  steel  structures  and  his  policy  in 
achieving  them  arc  vcr>'  well  put  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  of  the  architect's  plan. 
That  the  plan  was  the  right  one  to  adopt  is 
plainly  shown  in  the  evi«lent  popularity  of 
the  Burnham  structures  among  thtise  who  re- 
quire offices  and  can  only  use  to  advantati" 
such  offices  as  arc  convenient  of  access,  com- 
fortable, attractive,  and  altogether  fitte«l  in 
other  way*  to  meet  all  emergencies. 


MB.    DANIEL    H.    ULRNHAM,   OF   CHICAOO. 


ing  i»  just 


ny  by  Ihc  mo<» 
rule,  «paring  of  <^ 


i  hi«  work      he  ha%   made 

''"■  fact  that  ftuch  a  huild- 

.  of  u)  many  layert  of 


i\  mraiu      lie  n.  at   a 
,-;;-'>ni.    To  lighten  the  ap- 


palling masses  with  which  he  has  to  deal  he 
looks  rather  to  modifications,  at  a  few  points,  of 
the  broad  structural  lines. 

Mr.  Burnham's  triumphs  cover  many 
phases  of  architectural  knowledge,  but  in 
none  of  them  do  his  peculiar  talents  show  to 
better  advantage  than  in  his  skyscraper  struc- 
tures, one  or  more 
of  which  seem  to 
face  us  at  almost 
every  turn.  Is  Mr. 
Burnham  any  less 
the  artist,  asks  this 
writer,  because  he 
has  designed  h  i  s 
skyscrapers  from 
a  rigidly  practical 
point  of  view? 

The  best  answer 
to  these  questions 
lies  in  the  record  of 
his  work  on  what 
can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  great 
civic  improvements. 
He  showed  some- 
thing of  what  he 
could  do  in  this  di- 
re c  t  i  o  n  in  1893, 
when,  as  chief  ar- 
cliitect  and  director 
for  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian E.xposition 
at  Chicago,  he  bore 
a  fruitful  part  in 
that  extraordinary 
architectural  ensem- 
ble. Since  then 
he  has  been  idcnti- 
li  e  (I  with  various 
public  schemes  of 
great  importance. 
He  was  made  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission established  for  t)eautifying  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  he  has  served  in  the  same  ca- 
j)acity  on  a  similar  coimnission  formed  in 
Cleveland.  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  have 
claimed  his  ability  for  work  along  these  lines, 
and  two  years  ago  he  submitted  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  propf)se(l  improvements  in 
.Manila  and   Haguio.  in  the   Philippines. 

The  imjiortant  thing  is  the  general  character  of 
tlic  inspiration  he  has  brought  t<»  his  grandio.se 
tasks.  His  first  thought,  after  looking  over  the 
ground,  is  for  the  cvery-day  necessities  of  the 
city.  Mis  rcj>ort  on  the  improvements  proposed 
at  .San  l*'ran<  ■  re  llic  cartlKiuakc  accounts 

for  |Hil(li('  ail'  I'  bulMings,  looking  boldly 

to  the  future,  but  at  the  same  time  showing  a 
projirr  '■■'I'  liM.l,-  f,,r  the  situation  then  existing 
and  1!  it  of  a  policy  of  adaptation  anti 

nlow  '  e  of  ultimate  creation.    Beauty 

i%  HOI  in  arrliiirriurr  and  in  vistas; 

hut  I  rrmrmbrrrd,  a^  is 

HO  uii,  lion      Turning  then 

to  llir  jovriy  natural  surroundings  rif  the  city, 
Mr   burnham  works  out  a  heroic  plan. 
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HOW  'IHKY    PLAYKD    A'l    CHICAGO. 


^"'ir'i  councils,  park  boards,  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  every  State  would 
do  well  to  read  the  doings  of  the  Playground 
Association  of  America,  which  held  a  conven- 
tion at  Chicago  last  June.  Such  well-known 
publicists  as  Dr.  Luther  H.  (lulick,  of  New 
York;  Henry  B.  McP'arland,  of  Washing- 
ton; Jane  Addanis,  of  Chicago;  Scth  Thayer 
Stewart,  of  Hrookl\  ii ;  Joseph  Lee,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  of  Washington, 
and  Klmer  Lllsworth  Brown,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  were  present, 
along  with  others  of  equal  prominence,  and 
delivered  addresses  on  the  subject  of  "  Play," 
all  of  which  appear  in  the  August  (jharities 
and   J  he  Cornr/ioris. 

No  better  symposium  on  this  subject  of 
social  and  physical  advance  than  these  pres- 
entations could  be  procured,  and  from  one 
article,  "  How  They  Played  at  Chicago,"  by 
Mr.  (iraham  Romeyn  Taylor,  we  learn  thj\t 
in  connection  with  the  convention  there  was 
held  a  festival  of  sport  and  play,  in  which 
from  first  to  last  "  the  play  spirit  was  ascen- 
dant." More  than  5000  persons  participated, 
and  among  them  were  President  Gulick,  of 
the  national  association,  and  Dr.  Sargent,  of 
Harvard.  The  play  spirit,  says  he,  capti- 
vated every  one.  "  Play,  according  to  stu- 
dents of  it,  means  not  only  a  good  time,  but 
from  the  child's  point  of  view  it  is  serious 


business;  moreover,  it  has  vital  significance 
in  educational  developir.ent."  This  meeting, 
he  claims,  marks  the  transition  of  playground 
activity  from  a  more  or  less  sporadic  and 
disconnected  series  of  efforts  in  our  larger 
cities  to  a  firmly  established  and  well  or- 
ganized national  movement.  A  better  under- 
standing of  the  playground  issue  means  bet- 
ter citizenship   and   communit)-life. 

President  Roosevelt,  honorary  president, 
had  requested  that  delegations  be  sent  to  this 
convention  from  many  cities,  "  to  gain  in- 
spiration from  this  meeting,  and  to  see  the 
magnificent  system  that  Chicago  has  erected 
in  its  South  Park  section, — one  of  the  most 
notable  civic  achievements  of  any  American 
city."  They  came,  and  returned  to  thei' 
home  cities  with  photographs  of  the  ptav- 
grounds  and  recreation  centers  in  Chicago. 
On  these  the  city  of  Chicago  has  expended 
during  the  last  four  years  $6,5CX),CKX),  and 
has  recently  appropriated  $3,000,000  addi- 
tional. Moreover,  it  has  authorized  $1,500,- 
000  for  similar  facilities  for  children. on  the 
north  and  west  sides  as  well.  Each  center 
costs  about  $,?o,ooo  annually.  These  centers 
recognize  that  human  needs  transcend  all 
other  things,  and  tend  to  develop  a  social 
spirit  that  one  day  must  permeate  our  com- 
mingled races.  There  is  nothing  remotely 
commercial    in    this   movement;   nor   in    the 
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children's    games,    relay    races,    classic    and  comprehensively    and    tersely    expressed    it: 

gj-mnastic     dancing,     athletic     events,     folk  "  Some    were    doubtless   disappointed    at    its 

games,  and  national  dances  was  individuality  formality,   hut   this  could   be   the   case   only 

noticed.     "'  Loyalt}'  to  the  group,  the  neigh-  with  those  who  failed  to  grasp  the  situation, 

borhood.  the  playground,  or  recreation  cen-  It  was  not  intended  as  a  great  field  day  or 

ter,  dominated."'  play  picnic  for  the  children  and  others  who 

To  the  stirring  strains  of  a  brass  band  300  took  part.  It  was  a  show  occasion.  Its  pur- 
kindergarten  children  entered  in  grand  pcse  was  instruction  rather  than  amusement. 
march  and  then  broke  into  nine  circles  for  It  was  a  dramatization  rather  than  actual 
play.  School-yard  games  followed  and  were  play,  and  in  this  respect  it  was  an  extraordi- 
demonstrated  by  eight  groups  of  children  nary  success.  It  was  an  epitome  of  a  course, 
representing  the  normal  and  practice  schools,  or,  indeed,  of  several  courses,  of  play  activi- 
"  Tag,"  "  cat  and  mouse,"  "  drop  the  hand-  ties,  and  not  a  model  of  what  a  play-day  for 
kerchief,"  relay  races,  ''  three  deep,"  "  darn  children  and  adults  should  be.  Under  the 
the  stocking,"  and  various  ball  games  en-  circumstances  it  was  inevitable  that  spon- 
grossed  these  players.  Gymnastic,  national  taneity  and  initiative  had  to  be  subordinated, 
and  classic  dancing,  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  People  looking  on  could  not  get  an  idea  of 
Spanish,  and  negro,  was  conducted  with  what  a  day  of  real,  spontaneous,  supervised 
daintiness  and  grace.  Folk  games  of  Ger-  play  is  like :  it  was  not  intended  that  they 
many,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Russia,  Eng-  should.  What  they  did  see  was  a  marvelous 
land,  Norway,  and  Sweden  were  also  in-  exhibition  of  typical  activities,  which  might 
dulged  in,  and  high  jumping,  socker  football,  be  called  the  basic  activities  of  play,  which,  if 
hurdling,  and  stick  wrestling.  Dutch  danc-  we  may  use  a  biological  expression,  need  only 
ing,  in  costume,  created  great  enthusiasm,  to  be  "  crossed  "  with  initiative  and  spon- 
One  hundred  girls  swung  Indian  clubs.  taneit\-  to  become  true  play.     This  aspect  of 

The   significance   of   the   play   system   lies  that    great   day   should    be   borne    in    mind ; 

in   a   proper   understanding   of   its   purpose,  otherwise  its  value  would  be  appreciated  only 

One    writer,    quoted    by    Mr.    Taylor,    thus  in  part." 


HOW    .MLCH   HAVE    OUR   RAILROADS  COST 

T  N  a  general  way,  the  .immensity  of  rail-  official  statement,  that  under  the  heading 
road  operations  in  the  United  States  is  a  "  Cost  of  Construction,"  the  aggregate  capi- 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  When  the  tal  stock  of  railroads  exceeds  :;^(), 741  ,<;57,tXK>. 
\'anderbilt  or  Gould  systems  are  mentioned.  The  aggregate  funded  debt,  including  real- 
for  example,  there  is  a  misty  idea  in  the  pub-  estate  mortgages,  equipment  trust  obli- 
lic  mind  of  long  distances  and  great  areas  gations,  etc.,  is  shown  as  being  over  $7,821,- 
covcrcd.  The  recent  exploitation  of  the  243,  and  the  floating  debt,  $201,978,773. 
Harriman  holdings  threw  quite  a  flood  of  This  gives  a  total  of  liabilities,  except  cur- 
light  on  the  real  bigness  of  the  railroad  in-  rent  accounts  and  sinking  fund,  of  $1 4,76s, - 
tercsts.  178,704.    The  c<jst  of  construction  per  mile 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  learn  is  stated  in  the  report  to  be  $69,443. 
from  the  latest  Government  rep<jrts,  secured        Other  estimates  of  construction  cost,  w  itii 

from   railroad  authorities  and  f)ther  sources,  many  instriicrivo  details,  h;i\c  been  prepared 

that  there  are  f»vrr  2l7,(JfJO  miles  of  railroad  by  Charles  11.  Cochrane,  an  .lutliorits  on  in- 

in  operation;  that  in  one  recent  year  (|f/)Si  <lustrial  and  engineering  topics.     In  the  cur- 

78s,rx)(),<X)()    passengers    werr    carried;    also  rent    issue    of    I'tin    S'nilin's    Mtii^tizinc    he 

I,43Si322,<xx)   tons  of    freight.      More   than  says,  referring  t(j  his  method  of  securing  reli 

23/X)fi,rx)r>,<XK)  of  prrvins  were  carried  one  able  data: 

mile  during  the  same  period;  alsr)  187,^75,-        ,   ,  .       ,•    ■      ■         ,,       .,■ 

z..^ .  I  i     ■   \\       \f  .1  ,  ■  .„  '    '>eK<'iii   bv   rltriiin.-ifinp   :ill    rolling   stm-k   :ni<l 

622/xx>  tons  of  freight.     .M<.rr  than    U>/x..  ,^^„,i„.,,  „,,  „  ,,,,,11;,^  ,,,,,,,.  „„ 

paMcnger  car*  were  m   use,  an<l   the  aggre-  hcariiiR  on  tl.;  ...:.,  lar  mile     I  lic-ii  raiuc 

gate  of   freight,   baggage,   mail,   and   express  tlip  question  of  real  entate.     It*  value  dcficndH  on 

car*  available  was  1.768.000.  «'"■  ^^•}"'  •■»"''  '**  T;'  "^  ''""  ."''^'-ly ,'"  "wny 

A  glanrr  at  the  hnan(  lal  snowmg  reveals  ,  H  to  Uu- 

the  fact,  according;  to  "  Vtmx,"  quoted  in  the  i,      .  ,  ,,1   upDM 
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these  general  items:  Surveys,  clearing,  grading, 
roadbed,  bridges,  trestles,  ties,  rails,  ballast,  side 
tracks,  and  switches,  crossings,  signals,  etc., — 
in  short,  all  those  items  which  go  to  making  tlu 
railway  itself,  but  omitting  all  real  estate,  ter- 
minals,   and   equipment. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  prime  difficulty  in  calcu- 
lating the  mile  cost  of  railway  construction  is 
that  the  conditions  differ  with  every  mile  of 
route.  But  there  are  many  things  common  to 
all  lines,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  strike 
general  averages  in  many  instances.  Beginning 
with  the  actual  laying  out  of  a  road,  including 
the  surveys  and  drawings  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, I  find  that  it  is  common  to  survey  three 
routes  over  a  territory  and  to  choose  the  one 
that  seems  the  best.  In  the  average  country, 
where  there  are  no  unusual  difficulties,  this  pre- 
liminary charge,  vvhicli  we  will  call  engineering, 
may  be  set  down  at  $600  a  mile.  In  some  cases 
it  may  run  as  low  as  $250,  and  in  rare  instances 
it  might  be  ten  times  this  amount. 

Mr.  Cochrane  then  proceeds  to  tell  how 
surve\ors  proceed  and  how  contractors  form 
their  estimates  after  a  survey.  He  gives  the 
cost  of  excavation,  of  ballast  freightage,  of 
railway  ties,  rails,  culverts,  bridges,  signaling 
apparatus,  stations,  sidings,  and  supervision, 
and  declares,  as  a  result  of  his  investigations, 
that  a  typical  mile  of  average  railway,  well 
built,  through  a  rolling  country,  need  not 
cost  more  than  $21,000. 

The  writer,  in  order  to  get  a  fair  idea  of 
the  railroad  estimates  for  comparison,  se- 
cured data  from  nine  roads.  He  introduces 
the  report  thus: 

I  have  selected  nine  diflferent  sections  of  rail- 
way, choosing  those  that  varied  much  from  each 
other,  and  that  are  fairly  representative  of  some 
type  of  construction.  Some  arc  in  mountainous 
sections,  some  near  large  cities,  some  follow 
streams,  some  run  through  roiling  country,  some 
over  flat  land,  some  in  mucky  soil ;  some  have 
many  bridges  and  crossings,  and  some  are  double 
and   some   single  track.     All   were   built   within 


the  past  ten  years,  and  employed  rails  averaging 
eighty  pounds. 

I  found  that  the  average  cost  of  the  nine  lines 
selected,  when  reduced  to  a  single-track  basis, 
and  exclusive  of  stations  or  signaling,  was 
$49,000  a  mile,  or  about  double  the  typical  esti- 
mate that  I  have  given,  which  is  based  on  con- 
tractors' figures. 

Following  the  detailed  report  Mr.  Coch- 
rane remarks: 

My  own  estimate  of  $21,000  a  mile  is  based  on 
interviews  with  railway  contractors.  On  in- 
quiry, I  was  told  that  a  contractor  could  gain 
speedy  wealth  by  building  steam  railway  lines 
similar  to  those  on  Long  Island  for  $15,000  a 
mile,  exclusive  of  stations.  It  is  evident  that 
my  total  of  $21,000  would  be  reduced  in  such  a 
case  by  (i)  the  use  of  light  rails;  (2)  fewer 
ties;  (3)  less  cutting  and  blasting;  (4)  fewer 
bridges. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  of  the  railways 
in  several  of  the  instances  cited  show  the  high 
cost  in  building  close  to  large  cities,  and  in 
mountainous  sections.  As  there  are  roughly 
225.000  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States, 
and  only  100  cities  with  40,000  or  more  popula- 
tion, it  is  self-evident  that  not  over  5  per  cent. 
of  the  railway  trackage  built  can  lie  close  to 
large  cities.  Allowing  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
trackage  is  in  mountainous  regions,  we  have  left 
85  per  cent,  of  the  railways  which  it  ought  to  be 
possible  and  practicable  to  build  for  $21,000  a 
mile.  The  other  15  per  cent,  may  actually  in- 
volve the  railway  figures  averaging  $49,000  a 
mile. 

Mr.  Cochrane's  idea  in  preparing  the  arti- 
cle is  set  forth  in  the  following  sentence: 

The  public  has  been  told  recently  that  several 
large  railways  were  in  the  market  to  borrow 
hundreds  of  millions  for  new  construction,  and 
the  question  naturally  arises  with  the  investor 
whether  a  railway  with  a  thousand  miles  of 
tracks  really  requires  $10,000,000  or  $25,000,000. 
or  $50,000,000  to  reconstruct  them.  The  best 
way  to  form  an  intelligent  ii"a  on  this  point  is 
to  know  the  average  cost  of  building  a  mile  of 
railwav. 


THE    CANADIAN     RAILWAY    COMMISSION. 


(^ANADA'S  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners is  a  notable  example  of  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  control  transportatii)n  cor- 
porations. Under  \\  hat  is  known  as  "  The 
Railway  act  of  190.^."  the  board  enjoys 
power  and  jurisdiction.  This  .ict  is  a  complete 
revision  of  the  existing  railroad  laws  of  the 
Dominion.  During  the  debate  thereon  rail- 
roads were  freely  consulted  and  given  every 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  As  a  result  the 
conmiission  is  a  logically  empowered  body, 
createil  to  try  certain  cases  which  arise  out 
of    the   construction    and    operation    of    rail- 


ways.    In  particular  it  has  jurisdiction  over 
matters  concerning: 

( 1 )  The  construction  details  of  new- 
roads  or  of  the  improvements  vmdertaken  by 
the  existing  lines. 

(2)  The  crossings  of  highways,  railways, 
power  lines,  and  drainage  mains  by  railways. 

(3)  The  rates  that  may  properly  be 
chargevi  for  the  various  services  rendered  to 
the  public  by  the  railways,  the  express  com- 
panies, and  the  telephone  companies. 

The  commission  is  also  charged  with  the 
collection  of  statistics  of  operation,  investiga- 
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tions  of  the  operating  of  the  roads,  in  par- 
ticular of  the  accidents  occurring  on  them, 
and  with  inspection  of  equipment.  To 
some  extent,  also,  it  has  become  customary-, 
when  public  outcr>'  is  made  concerning  any 
particular  item  of  railroad  practice,  for  the 
government  to  request  the  commission  to 
make  a  report  upon  the  matter,  even  if  it 
does  not  lie  within  the  ordinarj^  field  of  the 
commission's  activities.  It  acts  as  a  special 
adviser  to  the  government  in  matters  in- 
volving the  details  of  the  art  of  railroading. 

It  consists  of  three  Commissioners,  says 
Mr.  J.  G.  G.  Kerr\-,  in  the  Engineering 
Magazine  for  August,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor-in-Council  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  and  are  eligible  for  reappointment, 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  seventy-hve  years. 
It  is  able  to  grasp  quickly  the  needs  of  ever>' 
section  of  Canada,  although  no  member  of 
the  board  had  been  prominent  in  the  railroad 
world.  It  is  now  suggested  that  the  com- 
mission be  enlarged  to  include  some  repre- 
sentatives who  by  thought  and  training  are 
especially  qualified  to  understand  the  motives 
and  desires  of  the  railroad  men.  It  is  as- 
sisted in  its  work  by  an  advisory  staff  of 
practical  railroad  men,  chosen  from  the  en- 
gineering, operating,  and  traffic  departments 
of  railroads. 

Its  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  railways 
under  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Do- 
minion Parliament,  and  railroads  operating 
under  provincial  charters  are  subject  to  its 
control  on  "  through  "  traffic,  crossings,  nav- 
igable waters,  and  for  criminal  acts.  It  has 
the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  a  su- 
perior court,  but  an  appeal  on  matters  of 
jurisdiction  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada.  The  Govcrnor-in-C(jun- 
cil  may  var>'  or  rescind  its  orders,  but  docs 
so  vcr>'  seldom.  In  matters  of  construction 
it  may  not  authorize  new  lines  except 
branches  less  than  six  miles  in  length.  But 
it  may  authorize  the  expropriation  of  private 
lands  for  railway  purp<»rs  without  the 
owner's  consent.  The  av\ards  for  expr«»pri- 
ated  properties  are  made  by  a  specially  se- 
lected board  of  arbitrators. 

It  may  alv*  fix  the  terms  up<jn  which 
one  railway  company  will  he  authorized  to 
uv>  the  lands,  tracks,  and  buildings  of  an- 
other '  'it  has  fixed  in  several 
cases  s  ^  ^e»  at  commercial  cen- 
ter* entered  by  tuo  or  more  railroad<i,  and 
has  orderrrl  the  rf>nstrurtion  of  interchange 
tracks  to  faiilitntr  Nx  al  movrnirnt.  In  »  ases 
of  crotsini^,  all  case^  are  dealt  with  on  their 


merits.  Construction  detail  affecting  con- 
venience and  safety  of  passengers  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  commission.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  has  power  to  determine  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  a  railroad's  construction. 

Its  powers  in  regard  to  rate-making  are 
•very  wide.  On  this,  the  writer  observes: 
■'  Briefly,  the  policy  that  the  government  has 
laid  down  and  has  intrusted  to  the  board  to 
carry  out  is  that  all  railway  charges  shall  be 
fully  known  to  the'  shipping  public ;  that  no 
discrimination,  either  in  favor  of  a  locality 
or  of  individuals,  shall  be  permitted;  that 
the  charges  themselves  shall  not  be  unreason- 
ably high,  and  tliat  the  machinery  provided 
shall  be  such  that  the  tariffs  can  be  rapidly 
adjusted  to  the  various  conditions  of  trade. 
No  effort,  however,  is  to  be  made  to  discrim- 
inate legally  against  a  locality  that  is  favored 
by  nature  for  the  benefit  of  one  that  is  not  so 
situated,  and  the  great  waterways  of  Canada, 
which  in  extent  and  possibilities  are  perhaps 
unequaled  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  are  recognized  as  a  great  factor  in  the 
determination  of  the  cost  of  long-distance 
transportation." 

These  duties  call  for  moderation,  good 
temper,  plent\-  of  thought,  hard  work,  and 
heavy  traveling;  for  it  conducts  its  hearings 
at  the  place  where  the  complaint  originates. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  invest  its  de- 
cisions with  a  political  character,  and  appeals 
therefrom  have  been  few.  In  conclusion, 
he  says: 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  board  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  experiment  in  government, 
made  by  a  rapidly  growing  country  in  an 
endeavor  to  provide  that  its  railways  shall 
be  intelligently  built  w  ith  due  regard  to  pub- 
lic safety  and  the  general  ailvantage ;  that 
they  shall  be  properly  equipped  and  efficient- 
ly operateti,  and  that  the  charges  for  trans- 
portation shall  be  reasonable  and  free  from 
all  suspicion  of  manipulation  in  favor  of  pri- 
vate interests.  The  Railway  act.  under 
which  the  hoard  exercises  its  authority,  is 
a  recent  compilation  an<l  w  ill  be  subjected  to 
much  amendment.  The  hoard  itself  has 
been  in  active  service  for  ofil\'  a  little  over 
three  years,  and  its  st.iff  is  not  yet  fully  or- 
ganized. It  would  be.  therefore,  entirely 
premature  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
ultimate  success  nf  this  particular  method  <if 
corporation  cdotrol,  and  all  that  lan  be  s.iid 
at  present  is  that  the  board  has  so  performed 
its  duties  that  the  Canaili.ui  people  as  a 
whf»lr  are  entirely  content  that  the  e\|»eri- 
inent  »hall  be  continued." 
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THK    IMMKiRAXr   WOMAN. 


'T^HE  sociologists  of  the  LniteJ  State-. 
lia\e  started  a  new  investigation.  In- 
cidentallj',  they  have  brought  into  use  a  new 
socialistic  phrase, — "  The  Immigrant  Wom- 
an." The  aim  of  this  inquiry  is  to  ascertain 
what  becomes  of  the  women  who  land  on 
(iir  shores  year  after  >car  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  number  increases  annually.  Do 
they  enter  the  ranks  of  laborers  or  of  drift- 
ers? Uo  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  human  life 
and  friendship,  or  deteriorate? 

More  than  25,000,000  "  alien  passengers," 
otherwise  "  immigrants,"  have  landed  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  eighty-seven 
years.  More  than  1,000,000  entered  the 
country  in  igo6.  Of  this  latter  total,  336.- 
272  were  females.  Allowing  for  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  wives  and  girls  under  the  age  of 
maturity,  a  large  number  of  women  remain 
available    for    domestic    and    other    service. 

The  organization  known  as  the  Inter- 
MunicipaT  Research  Committee  is  at  present 
taking  active  steps  to  discover  just  how  far 
the  immigrant  woman  is  helpful  in  the 
several  communities  where  residence  is  sought 
for  and  obtained.  In  the  current  Atlantic, 
Frances  E.  Keller,  well-known  as  an  active 
worker  in  sociological  fields,  gives  much  use- 
ful and  interesting  data  on  this  subject,  evi- 
dently the  outcome  of  extended  personal 
research. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  KjOj.  .^oi.sSs 
women,  nearly  one-half  t)f  the  number  of  men, 
came  to  this  country.  'I'lic  great  majority  of 
these  came  here  for  work.  Nineteen  out  of 
every  100  native  .\merican  women  are  engaged 
in  gainful  ()Ccni)ations.  hut  3J  out  of  every  100 
forcign-bnrn  women  are  so  engaged,  and  the 
percentage  is  increasing.  In  my  investigation  of 
several  thousand  unmarried  innnigrant  women, 
and  married  immigrant  women  without  children, 
who  had  arrived  within  three  years,  fully  90  per 
cent,  were  found  at  work  or  looking  for  work 
Furthermore,  among  such  nationalities  as  the 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Hungarians,  aiul  others, 
young  women  arc  ])an(ling  together  and  coming 
over  in  small  gangs  without  connections  of  any 
kind  on  this  side,  for  the  purpose  of  working. 

Regarding  the  possible,  probable,  and 
actual  value  of  these  immigrant  women  in 
the  places  where  they  locate  after  admission, 
this  view   is  offered : 

The  chief  value  of  women  inunigrants  to  this 
country  at  the  present  time  is  industrial.  They 
are  a  greater  industrial  factor  than  i<  generally 
recognized.  Ihey  hear  as  important  a  relation 
to  households,  factories,  and  shops,  as  contract 
laborers  do  to  the  business,  commerce,  and  trans- 
portation interests  of  the  country.     The  demand 


fully  e(|uals  that  for  men.  Ihc  nature  of  their 
employment,  means  of  obtaining  work,  condi- 
tions of  work,  and  effect  upon  industry  are  there- 
fore of  first  importance.  By  far  the  greatest 
number  arc  found  in  dcMnestic  service.  The 
household  industry  is  literally  dependent  upon 
the  immigrant,  and  a  famine  of  labor  would  re- 
sult should  tliis  supply  be  cut  off.  This  is  in  a 
scarcely  less  degree  true  of  the  factories. 

The  Inter-Municipal  Committee's  inquir- 
ies, as  well  as  those  being  carried  on  under 
other  auspices,  are  largely  concerning  young 
and  unmarried  women  during  their  first 
three  years  of  residence.  Their  life  and  work, 
it  is  logically  asserted,  during  that  time  con- 
stitute a  great  social,  economic  and  novel 
factor  in  the  progress  and  development  of  this 
country  and  its  people. 

Innnigrant  women,  quite  as  nuich  as  immi- 
grant men,  belong  to  the  exploited  and  disin- 
lierited  group,  and  though  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  women  are  better  protected  than  men,  immi- 
grant women  upon  their  arrival  liave  no  advan- 
tage in  laws  or  trade  over  men,  and  are  at  a 
disadvantage  politically.  The  problem  of  immi- 
grant women  is  not  entirely  that  of  immigrant 
men,  for  two  main  reasons.  First,  the  labor,  lious- 
ing.  and  wages  of  women  are  more  complicated 
by  questions  of  sex  and  morality  ;  and  second,  the 
tield  of  domestic  service,  which  takes  great  num- 
bers of  them,  has  an  influence  unlike  that  of  any 
other  occupation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to 
luiderstand  or  solve  the  social,  industrial,  and 
moral  questif)ns  arising  from  immigration  with- 
out considering  the  women.  Vet  this  is  the  most 
common  of  mistakes,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  re- 
cent three-day  conference  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  There 
"  the  whole  question  was  discussed,"  but  there 
was  no  mention  made  of  innnigrant  women. 

The  whole  question  is  ably  discussed  by 
the  writer,  who  treats  exhaustively  of  con- 
ditions as  they  actually  exist.  The  subject  is 
a  new  one,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
its  importance  as  a  factor  in  future  American 
life.  In  view  of  the  statement,  after  investi- 
gation, that  the  demand  for  women  in  indi- 
vidual fields  is  fully  equal  to  that  for  men,  the 
writer  is  quite  justified  in  suggesting,  as  a 
method  of  improving  the  service  and  elevating 
its  standard,  ( i )  Cjreater  supervision  of 
work,  and  training  by  housewives,  (2)  cstab- 
lishinent  of  training  schools,  (3)  friendly 
visiting  of  young  immigrant  workers  when 
they  first  arrive,  (4)  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  employers,  (5)  competition  with  other  in- 
dustries by  placing  housework  on  a  business 
basis,  (6)  patronage  of  reliable  agencies,  (7) 
proper  treatment,  (8)  protection,  and  (q) 
provision  for  those  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment. 
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f^  UR  immense,  and  annually  increasins, 
surplus,  which,  in  its  magjiitude,  is 
the  phenomenon  of  American  finance,  "  a 
real  monster  eating  into  the  earnings  and 
savings  of  the  producing  millions,"  is  the 
subject  of  an  exceptionally  interesting  contri- 
bution in  the  mid-July  issue  of  the  A  orth 
American  Revien-,  by  Mr.  Ellis  H.  Roberts, 
former  Treasurer  of  the  L  nited   States. 

Pointing  out  that  this  is  in  excess  of  S87,- 
000,000  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  or  13  per 
cent,  of  our  total  revenue,  he  asserts  that  this 
sum  is  42  per  cent,  greater  than  the  net  re- 
ceipts of  the  country-  in  1861,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  Moreover,  he  says, 
the  total  cost  of  the  Revolution  was  $135,- 
000.000,  which  will  be  exceeded  by  our 
surplus  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain  involved  an  outlay 
of  $102,993,153,  which  will  be  equaled  by 
our  current  surplus  in  fourteen  months;  the 
Mexican  War  cost  us  $125,447,483,  or,  ap- 
proximately, our  surplus  total  by  December 
31,  1907;  and  the  war  with  Spain,  $130.- 
000,000,  which  fifteen  months'  surplus  will 
offset. 

Continuing,  he  points  out  that  the  cost  of 
Italy's  army  is  only  75  per  cent,  of  our  sur- 
plus last  year;  and  while  the  surplus  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  goes  to  provide 
commissariat,  arms,  and  service,  ours  buys 
nothing  and  pays  nothing.  S.ince  1900  our 
net  surplus  amounts  to  $274,196,949,  and 
next  year  may  be  expected  to  reach  $120,- 
000,000.  What  excuse  can  be  offered  for 
such  hoards?  There  is  no  public  use  to 
which  the)'  can  be  put.  \Wc  have  no  foreign 
war  on  rur  hands,  and  no  debt  hwiming  up 
to  disturb  us.  A  reduction  in  our  public 
debt,  similar  to  the  rapid  reductions  from 
1870  to  1873,  is  neither  practicable  nor  de- 
sirable. The  vast  quantity  oi  the  precious 
metals  at  present  in  the  fiovernment  vaults 
is  abur  '- '  *  'or  every  demand  and  constitutes 
an  eti.  rnrnt  of   rirhcs.     "  The  Treas- 

ury has  become  a  sturdy  giant  engrmsing  the 
money   of   the  citizrns." 

Kxccssive  receipts  congest  the  Treasury 
and  breed  strife  among  the  hanks  seeking 
(iovernmrnt  deposits.  Kxperts  hold  that 
it*)(}ji%ni,(»*)  is  a  proper  balance  for  current 
cash;  yet  in  (JovrrniDenf  vaults  and  in  na- 
tional hanks  there  is  idle,  bearing  no  interest 
and  V  «if 

$2i\.<  i n. 

The  mone)',  in  great  part,  should  be  kept  by 


the  people.  It  is  an  indefensible  drain  upon 
the  community,  and  it  is  high  time  to  heed 
the  concerns  of  the  individual  citizen  and 
permit  him  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  of  his 
wages  and  property.  The  pressing  inquir}' 
is:  "What  shall  be  done  about  it?"  To 
collect  revenue  from  the  people  merely  to 
deposit  it  in  banks  is  something  the  boldest 
would  shrink  from  advocating.  Neverthe- 
less, this  is  what  the  Government  is  doing. 

"  The  national  Treasury'  should  not  be 
left  bare,  nor  be  placed  where  it  should  be 
forced,  as  in  1893,  to  borrow  at  exorbitant 
rates  to  maintain  the  public  credit.  An  ideal 
system  would  always  show  a  small  balance 
above  current  liabilities.  .  .  .  But  the 
limits  beyond  which  it  is  hardly  less  than 
criminal  to  extort  collections  from  industry 
and  thrift  are  plain  as  our  grand  mountain 
ranges."  Lvery  superfluous  dollar  collected 
for  the  Treasury  taxes  the  staff  of  life.  It 
cripples  enterprise  and  development,  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  it  can  be  set  to 
work  to  earn  dividends  and  multiply  itself. 
'■  In  no  other  nation  is  such  a  condition  as 
prevails  here  conceivable." 

Responsibility  for  the  wrong  of  this  great 
surplus  must  be  laid  upon  Congress, — the 
majority  and  the  minority, — and  that  body 
alone  can  stop  it.  To  check  this  cn,ing  abuse 
time  should  not  be  wasted  in  discussion  and 
strife  over  tariff  schedules.  "  The  direct 
way  is  to  cut  it  off."  This  can  be  done  in 
several  vays:  First,  agree  on  its  abolition; 
collect  what  is  needed  and  no  more.  There 
should  he  a  uniform  discount  in  our  tariff 
and  internal  revenue  schedules  frf)m  present 
charges  ecjual  to  the  surplus  of  1907.  Such 
a  general  modification  would  be  neither 
drastic  nrjr  harmful,  nor  would  it  challenge 
the  principle  of  protection.  While  the  indi- 
cations are  that  two  years  will  elapse  before 
any  project  for  systematic  revenue  revision 
can  become  operative  in  the  natural  move- 
ment (A  legislation,  higher  motives  than  pop- 
ular favor  shou'ld  Influence  Congress.  No 
ptiu'ral  standard  an<l  no  theory  of  finance 
justify  the  present  drain  on  the  citizen.  "  A 
Tocqupvillc  or  a  Ilttlst  or  a  Hryce  who 
shouhl  intjuire  into  our  national  finances 
would  wonder  at  the  continuous  gathering  of 
such  a  huge  surplus.  .  .  .  Do  Amrri 
cans  refer  t«)  aliens  or  the  future  the  tiecision 
of  a  vital  matter  of  1  urrent  fiiiancr?  Taxa- 
tion falls  on  their  l).llL^;  cuilcctions  are  r\- 
torted  front  their  pockets." 
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In  conclusion  he  says:    "  Yet,  in  the  lon^  tery  clouds  the  demand.     The  electors  pay 

run,  the  American  people  are  ruled  by  com-  w  ith  alacrity  what  the  Government  actually 

mon  sense  and  fair  play.     Congress  will  be  needs;  the  rest  of  their  resources  belongs  in 

wise  to  go  forward  and  not  tarry  for  pop-  their  own  control.     They  approve  of  liberal 

ular  clamor  to  compel  the  easing  of  burdens,  revenues,  while  they  condemn  an  exorbitant 

Parties  cannot  hide  the  exigency.     No  mys-  surplus." 


THE   BRYAX-BEVERIDGE    DEBATE. 


'*  IMPERIALISM"  was  the  subject  on 
which  Messrs.  Bryan  and  Beveridge 
joined  issue  in  the  July  Riodcr.  This  the 
Nebraskan  defined  as  the  policy  of  an  empire, 
which  the  United  States  manifest!)-  is  not. 
Indeed,  the  word  is  so  objectionable  in  this 
country  as  to  be  only  used  in  indictments. 
Our  colonial  system  in  the  Philippines,  he 
considers,  is  indefensible.  Part  of  another 
hemisphere,  the  ocean  which  separates  these 
islands  from  us  makes  a  mutual  understand- 
ing impossible.  To  exploit  them  for  our 
o\\n  use  would  lead  to  Filipino  distrust  and 
criticism.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  "  philan- 
thropy and  5  per  cent."  From  the  viewpoint 
of  trade  it  would  cost  more  than  it  was 
worth,  and,  besides  calling  for  an  annual 
appropriation,  would  be  a  repudiation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  We  could  not 
extinguish  in  the  Philippines  the  right  to 
self-government  which  in  the  United  States 
we  defend  as  inalienable.  It  would  be  an 
abandonment  of  our  republican  principles. 
From  our  own  viewpoint  imperialism  would 
subvert  our  own  form  of  government;  while 
from  that  of  the  Filipino,  it  is  objectionable 
in  that:  First,  so  long  as  it  is  continued,  the 
Filipino  cannot  speak  in  praise  of  American 
institutions  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
charge  of  stirring  up  insurrection.  Second, 
it  is  tremendously  expensive. 

The  Filipinos  can  justly  contend  that  the 
American  Congress  does  not  understand  their 
needs,  no  matter  how  well-meaning  its  in- 
tention. Hence,  he  recommends  that  meas- 
ure of  independence  for  our  ()rient:il  .irchi- 
pelago  which  we  have  given  Cuba.  1  he 
theory  of  our  forefathers  assumes  a  capacity 
in  every  people  for  self-government  as  natur- 
ally inherent.  This  's  controllinii  in  thi«;  in- 
stanie.  Fo  hold  that  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment is  a  cultivateii  rather  than  a  natural 
quality  is  only  the  theorv  of  kinii>;.  Fverv 
village  in  the  northern  Philippines,  s:iys  he, 
has  enough  educated  men  to  direct  public 
sentiment,  and  every  year  increases  the  mim- 
ber  of  those  who  are  intelligent.     There  are 


icxx)  students  in  Manila  above  the  bachelor's 
degree,  and  there  are  thousands  that  have  al- 
ready graduated,  and.  now,  half  a  million 
are  in  the  lower  schools.  'Fhe  increase  in 
education  and  the  ilevehjpmcnt  of  a  comnn»n 
language,  he  ascribes  as  the  onl\  good  of  our 
occupation. 

By  implanting  our  ideas  and  making 
friends  in  the  Orient,  we  will  extend  our 
trade;  not  by  forcing  it  upon  an  unwilling 
people.  Our  present  policy  has  depressed, 
instead  of  encouraging,  Philippine  industries. 
We  have  cut  off  their  former  markets  and 
refused  them  access  to  ours.  Had  it  not 
been  for  us  they  would  to-day  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  republic.  If  we  establish  a  re- 
public we  will  make  friends  of  all  the  pro- 
gressive men  of  Asia  and  unite  to  us  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Orientals.  We  would 
draw  their  students  to  our  shores  and  send 
them  back  with  civilized  ideas.  Policy  and 
principle  unite  in  urging  us  to  extend  our 
influence  westwaril  by  the  same  policy  that 
has  maiie  this  cniintr\  the  foremost  naf  n 
of  the  world. 

ARE    WI-    "  IMPERI.ALISTS  "? 

Senator  Beveridge  ridicules  the  contention 
that  there  is  anything  imperialistic  in  either 
our  original  taking  or  present  occupation  of 
the  Philippines,  and  intimates  very  forcibly 
that  we  w  ill  continue  to  look  after  their  wel- 
fare until  the  progress  of  the  Filipino  no 
longer  justifies  it.  The  ballot-box,  thanks 
to  us,  is  now  a  Filipino  institution.  Filipinos 
fill  public  offices  and  a  majority  of  those  who 
run  the  government  are  natives.  We  cannot 
leave  them  alone,  for.  then,  they  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  either  Japan,  Fngland,  or  Ger- 
mans I  f  we  assumed  a  protectorate  over 
them  we  would  have  to  finance  them,  or 
guarantee  their  boiuls,  and,  perhaps,  become 
embroiled  therefrom  in  a  disastrous  and  ex- 
pen-^ive  foreiun  war.  We  are  making  won- 
derful strides  in  oiir  work  of  development, 
if  anything,  too  rapidly. 

No     Oriental      people     ever     established 
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self-government  as  we  understand  that  term. 
Eight}-  per  cent,  of  the  Filipinos  can  neither 
read  nor  write  any  language,  and  the  im- 
mense m.ajorit}-  do  not  speak  the  same  tongue. 
They  are  not  even  one  people,  but  a  number 
of  tribes,  with  different  dialects,  faiths  and 
usages.  Porto  Rico,  though  eminently  better 
fitted  for  independence,  thrives  under  our 
administration.  Is  not  this  an  argument 
against  the  criticism  leveled  at  our  occupancy 
in  the  Philippines?  Similarly,  with  Cuba. 
During  our  three  years'  administration  of 
Cuban  aftairs  that  island  enjoyed  peace, 
prosperity,  and  progress.  Just  as  soon  as  wc 
withdrew  and  left  the  Cubans  to  themselves, 
assassination,  arson,  and  terror  ran  riot 
throughout  the  island.  Which  is  better:  our 
suzerainty  under  the  Piatt  am.endment,  or 
internal  insurrection  under  self-government? 
The  answer  shows  how  silly  is  the  cry  of 
imperialism  and  how  bizarre,  are  academic 
catch- words  when  applied  to  real  situations. 
San  Domingo  is  another  illustration  of  self- 
government  in  name.  Character,  not  names, 
makes  free  institutions;  but  Mr.  Bryan  over- 
looks this  distinction, 

A  practical  examination  of  actual  condi- 
tions in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
and  San  Domingo  shows  that  there  not  only 
is  not  but  never  has  been  an  issue  of  "  im- 
perialism," if  by  that  term  is  meant  the 
doing  of  something  wc  ought  not  to  have 
done.  If  by  it  is  meant  the  general  policy  of 
permanently  holding  and  ad.ministering  gov- 
ernnient  in  these  various  possession-;,  that  is 
tfx>  far  in  the  future  for  any  settlement  at 
this   time. 

"  What  we  have  we  hold,"  is  the  motto 
of  our  blood,  and  expansion  is  our  racial 
natiire.  It  is  srj  with  Kngland  and  (Ger- 
many. Wc  must  have  foreign  trade,  and 
these  islands  will  give  us  Increased  weiirht 
in  Oriental  commerce.  Our  trade  in  the 
Philippines  is  now,  annually,  more  than 
$6.ooo,fXK>,  against  $04,f>oo  before  we  took 
thrm.  'I'heir  total  foreign  trade  has  risen 
annually  frc)m  ^l2,fx>r),(xxJ  to  $.<2,(kx),oiX). 
(^)ur  wlw  to  Haiwaii  before  and  after  an- 
nexation were,  rrspectlvely,  $4.lOf),ono  and 

i^^2.nVK'^T     I'llly.     To    China    before 

and  since  I'  .  ,  iic  fKCupatlon.  resprctive- 
Iv,  $12,000,000  and  $^?,400.ooo.  To 
'''  •     •       ■       '  ,„l  ^^5.- 

'.. .  .^  ^ ..        .  ;  ,,.        1' ,  ,  .;irs      has 

drawn  the  Orient's  attention  to  us  and  at- 
tractrci  us  to  its  market*. 

Wr  havr  now  rrarhr«I  flir  sfa-j''  where 
we  are  able  Xu  i.ire  frjr  others,  and  wr  dare 


not  and  will  not  keep  aloof.  This  duty  we 
will  perform  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  not  from 
a  desire  for  gain.  Material  reward  and  ap- 
plause will  come  to  us,  but  our  crowning 
joy  will  be  the  knowledge  that  we  dis- 
charged our  task  for  duty's  own  sake. 


MR.     BRY.AN  S    ATTACK    OX 


COLOXIALISM. 


Accusing  Senator  Beveridge  of  a  disincli- 
nation to  discuss  the  question  of  permanently 
holding  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Bryan,  in  the 
August  Reader,  asserts  that  Mr.  Beveridge 
is  an  outspoken  advocate  of  colonialism.  The 
hitter's  reasons,  he  says,  are  not  sufficient. 
Moral  principles  cannot  be  so  easily  ignored 
as  Senator  Beveridge  believes.  "  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  some  good  has  come  from 
things  wickedly  designed,  but  we  cannot 
justify  the  doing  of  evil  that  good  may  come, 
nor  can  we  excuse  a  criminal  act  on  the 
ground  that  an  overruling  Providence  will 
convert  our  sin  into  a  blessing.  If  we  have 
any  tendencies  to  extend  our  possessions  by 
ignoring  the  moral  law,  it  is  better  to  correct 
than  to  encourage  them." 

Destiny  is  "  the  dark  apolog\-  for  error." 
In  suggesting  as  a  reason  for  imperialism 
the  expansion  of  our  commerce.  Senator 
Beveridge  advances  the  most  potential  argu- 
ment of  the  imperialists.  This  is  putting 
the  dollar  before  the  man, — something  Lin- 
coln and  Clay  denounced.  "  What  would 
he  I  Lincoln  |  say  now  if  he  could  reply  to 
Indiana's  illustrious  Senator,"  says  Mr. 
Bryan,  "  who  justifies  the  bartering  away  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment in  order  to  make  a  market  for  our  mer- 
chandise?" No  argument  is  more  unsub- 
stantial than  the  trade  argument.  Mr.  Bev- 
eri<lge  only  presents  one  ■^ide.  1  le  ignores  the 
cost;  but  we  are  appropriating  for  our  army 
and  navy  more  than  !?;i(X),fKK),fXK)  a  year  in 
excess  of  our  military  appropriations  ten 
years  ago.  These  expenditures  far  exceed 
our  trade  returns,  and  all  of  the  people  pay 
them,  'while  only  a  fcic  benefir  through  the 
trade. 

That  capacity  for  self-governnu-nt  is  cid- 
tlvated  and  not  nat«iral  is  Mr.  Brvcridge's 
belief.  That  was  not  the  creed  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  Is,  however,  the  doctrine  of 
piracy  on  a  large  siale, — but  uorse.  The 
pirate  fo/ik  what  he  found,  .iml  left:  the  Im- 
perialist takes  u  h.it  he  finds,  and  sfa>s. 
Piracy  wa$  temporary;  Imperialism  Is  an  en- 
during rnlamlty.  "  Our  nation  is  the  natural 
Irndrr  In  the  e'ttablishment  of  free  ijovrtn- 
ntent.     No  amount  of  conunercial  advantage 
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could  justify  us  in  following  at  the  tail  end 
of  Europe's  procession,  and  it  would  not  pay 
us  to  do  so,  if  we  were  willing  to  endure  the 
political  and  moral  humiliation  of  such  a 
course.'' 

A      VIGOROUS      RliJOINOlCR      1  ROM       MR.      Ri:\- 
KRrDGP.. 

In  his  reply  to  the  Nehraskan,  Senator 
Heveridgc  challenges  his  definition  of  "  im- 
perialism," and  baldl\  informs  the  twice- 
defeated  one  that  he  is  wrong.  With  the 
assistance  of  an  encyclopedia  the  Indiaiiian 
informs  us  that  .\Jr.  Hryan's  use  of  the  word 
is  in  the  sense  of  a  "  political  catchword." 
Moreover,  his  construction  of  the  word 
"  empire  "  is  at  variance  with  the  views  of 
Jefferson  and  our  Supreme  Court.  No  one 
tiowadays  is  misled  b\  Mr.  Bryan's  ascribed 
meaning,  for,  sa\s  Mr.  Heveridge,  sweetly: 
"  V  ou  cannot  long  fool  the  American  people 
by  fictions." 

Jefferson  and  Jackson  were  "  imperialists," 
— because  they  were  Americans  and  purpose- 
ful. Senator  Beveridge  is  inclined  in  his  re- 
ply to  wave  the  star-spangled  banner  very 
frequently  in  Mr.  Br\an's  face.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  Philippines  from  America  is  not 
relevant  in  discussing  our  occupation.  Hu- 
man rights  are  not  measured  by  propinquity. 
Instead  of  being  a  "  weakness  "  to  us,  the 
proof  is  to  the  contrary.  In  the  Boxer  re- 
bellion we  were  able  to  send  troops  to  the 
relief  of  the  American  Legation  as  quickly 
as  even  England  or  Japan  sent  forces  to  save 
their  people.  They  are  strategically  one  of 
our  strongest  points  for  military  and  naval 
operations  in  the  Far  East.  If  our  presence 
is  an  aggravation  to  the  Filipinos  is  it  worse 
than  that  of  Japan  or  England  or  (Germany, 
or  even  of  themselves, — the  Tagals,  \'is- 
cayans,  Moros,  and  others,  all  striving  for 
the  mastery  and  cutting  one  another's 
throats? 

Our  "  exploitation  "  is  not  selfish.  We 
furnish  capital  to  develop  their  resouroes  and 
give  them  emploNUient,  and  through  an  effi- 
cient Forestry  Service  ha\  c  preser\ed  their 
abundant  forests  from  rapacious  millionaires. 
What  havoc  would  be  w  rought  if  a  Filipino 
oligarchy  ruleil  the  islands  and  granted  con- 
cessions to  destroy  these  forests,  and  other 
resources  of  the  archipelago,  to  selfish  ad- 
venturers! Our  lanil  laws  are  another  proof 
of  our  disinteresteilness.  ftrr  no  iiulividual  or 
corporation  may  hold  more  than  "^(Xxi  acres. 
This  has  even  prevented  capital  embarkation. 
tV.r  the  area  is  too  small   for  profitable  culti- 


vation, and  the  law  will  be  amended  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  We  have  estab- 
lished an  agricultural  bank  to  assist  the  farm- 
ers at  low  interest  rates.  One  hundred  years 
hence,  Mr.  Bryan's  objections  will  be  as 
laughable  as  those  of  Quincy  against  the 
l>ouisiana  purchase,  and  of  Corwin  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bryan  seenii> 
mentally  committed  to  the  use  of  irrelevant 
"  political  catchwords." 

If  we  give  them  independence  like  that  of 
Cuba  we'll  have  to  return  and  reconstruct 
then)  again  and  again,  for  they  will  fail  as 
surely  as  did  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  We 
are  not  going  to  stumble  this  time,  and 
pretty  soon  we  w  ill  settle  down  to  the  per- 
manent government  of  not  only  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines,  but  of  Cuba  as  well. 

Jefferson  was  an  expansionist.  He  wanted 
Cuba,  Canada  and  South  America.  We 
have  been  practicing  imperialism  throughout 
our  whole  expanding  history.  The  Filipinos 
to-day  enjoy  more  liberty  than  the  Oriental 
ever  heard  of.  "  Consent  of  the  governeil  " 
even  at  the  hands  of  the  "  fathers  "  did  not 
apply  to  everybody ;  some  of  them  w  ere 
slave  owners!  We  are  governing  Alaska 
without  its  consent,  and  we  governed  the 
French  of  New  Orleans  without  their  ac- 
quiescence. Was  that  wrong?  The  cost 
of  governing  the  Philippines  is  only  a  trifle 
of  that  which  would  be  wrung  from  the  peo- 
ple under  a  native  government.  The\  pay 
their  own  way.  Our  troops  cost  us  no  more 
than  if  they  were  at  home,  and  our  army  is 
no  larger.  Colonization  and  expansion  give 
an  impetus  to  liberty  everywhere.  This  is 
true  of  England.  France.  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. In  the  Philippines  we  will  labor  for 
world  advancement;  for  we  are  destined  to 
play  a  part  in  Christi.Tni/ing  mankind,  not 
in  obstructing  it. 

Tills  liiial  word:  If  .Tiiybotly  tliiiiks  tliat  \vc 
arc  Roinji  to  l)i'  a  nation  of  sliirl<s.  I  advise  liim 
to  consult  tlic  .American  pulpit.  Let  liim  in- 
struct liiiiiscif  in  tile  missionary  spirit  of  this 
Christian  people.  Let  liini  asl<  the  millions  of 
yoiiiiK  .Xmcricaii  Christian  men  and  women, 
members  of  f'linvortli  Lcapucs.  Christian  Rn- 
(leavorers.  Kiiiijlits  of  Columbus,  what  they  think 
of  the  proposition  to  surrender  ti»  a  non-Chris- 
tian power  the  millions  nf  human  beings  which 
Providence  has  entrusted  to  our  care.  This 
whole  world  is  poing  to  be  civilized  and  saved. 
.Ml  mankind  will  be  Chri-^tianizcd  and  redeemed. 
The  jirophet's  visimi  of  the  stone  cut  by  hands 
imsicn  from  the  mountainside  rollinp  on  till  it 
fills  the  earth  with  it<i  j;lory  will  be  realized. 
,'\nd  the  American  people  will  be  a  part  of  that 
inspired  dream,  and  not  an  obstruction  to  its  ful- 
fillment. 
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COMPLLSORY    ARBITRATION     BETWEEN    NATIONS. 


T  X  a  consideration  of  the  work  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  second  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference, written  before  the  assembling  of 
that  body  and  contributed  to  the  American 
Journal  of  International  Law  for  July,  Hon. 
David  J.  Hill,  American  Minister  to  Hol- 
land, records  the  treaties  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration between  different  powers  that  have 
been  registered  by  the  Bureau  of  Adminis- 
trative Council  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  the  Dutch  capital.  These 
general  treaties  of  arbitration,  Mr.  Hill  ob- 
serves, may  be  divided  into  five  classes.  We 
quote  here  from  the  law  journal: 

I.  General  treaties  of  arbitration  framed  on 
the  same  model,  submitting  to  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion differences  of  a  judicial  kind  or  relating  to 
the  interpretation  of  treaties  between  the  two 
contracting  parties  which  may  arise  between  them 
and  which  cannot  be  settled  by  diplomatic  means. 
Two  exceptions  only  are  stipulated  in  these  trea- 
ties :  ( I )  differences  which  involve  the  vital  in- 
terests, the  independence,  or  the  honor  of  the 
contractants ;  and  (2)  cases  where  the  interests 
of  third  powers  are  involved.  These  eighteen 
treaties  are  the  following : 

1  France  and  Great  Britain.  October  14,  1903. 

2  France  and  Italy.  December  25.  1903. 

3  Great  Britain  and  Italy.  February  i,  1904. 

4  Spain  and  France,  February  26,  1904. 

5  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  February  27.  1904. 

6  France  and  The  Netherlands,  .■\pril  6.  1904. 

7  France  and   Sweden  and   Norway,  July  9, 
1904. 

8  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  July  12.  1904. 

9  Great    I'ritain    and    Sweden    and    Norway. 
August  II.  1904. 

10  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland.  November 
16.  1904. 

11  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  November  16, 
1904- 

12  Italy  and  .Switzerland.   NovchiIkt  2,^.   IQ04. 

13  Austria-Hungary  and  Switzerland.  Decem- 
ber .?,  1904- 

14  France  and  Switzerland.  December  14. 
1904. 

15  .Xustria-Hungary  and  Great  liritain,  Janu- 
ary- II.  1905. 

16  Great  Britain  and  The  Netherlands,  Feb- 
ruary I',   ujn!^. 

17  I  and  France.  Scptfml>er  15.  I'/i.S 

18  Ij  ....... :k   and    Great    Britain,   Octolicr   25, 

II.  A  Rcnrral  tr- —  '  •  n  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal fif  May  31  I'/  If  I'f  i)hlif;alory  ar- 
bi'  '  d  kind  or  rela- 
li  ■  H.  with  the  ex- 
c<  thov  1-                 the  vital  interests,  the 

ii  ■"     •■'■   ' ;.or  of  tbr  contractants 

1'  from  th<rtr  of  Class  I.  in  th.it 

lb.   ,  ... 
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to    ar 

III    ..,....„!  trcalic*  for  the  obligatory  arliitra- 


tion  of  differences  arising  from  the  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties  and  pecuniary  claims,  with  the 
same  exceptions  as  Class  I.  These  six  are  the 
following : 

1  Belgium  and  Russia.  October  17,  1904. 

2  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  November  15. 
1904. 

3  Belgium  and  Sweden  and  Norway,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1904. 

s  Belgium  and  Spain.  January  23,  1905. 

5  Belgium  and  Greece.   April    19,   1905. 

6  Belgium  and  Denmark,  .\pril  26.   1905. 

IV.  General  treaties  for  the  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion of  all  differences,  except  those  reserved  in 
Class  I.  The  treaty  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  stipulates  that  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  shall  decide  '^.i-hether  or  not  the  vital 
interests  of  either  party  are  involved.  These 
six  treaties  are  the  following : 

7  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Switzerland,  De- 
cember 17.  1904. 

8  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Russia,  Novem- 
ber 26.  1904. 

9  Sweden  and   Norway  and   Spain,   January 
23.    1905- 

10  Norway  and  Sweden.  October  26,  1905. 

11  Denmark  and  Spain.  December  i,  1905. 

12  Denmark  and  Russia.  February  16,  1905. 

V.  Two  treaties  stipulating  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion between  the  two  contractants  for  all  differ- 
ences, li'ithout  creeption. 

1  Denmark  and  The  Netherlands,  February 
I  J,  1904;  and 

2  Denmark  and  Italy,  December  16,  1905. 
The   facts  abi)ve  cited  show  a   steady  growth 

(if  public  opinion  and  of  governmental  confi- 
dence in  many  different  countries  in  the  direc- 
tion of  favoring  the  obligatory  arbitration  of  in- 
ternational disputes.  The  reservations  are,  in 
n-.ost  cases,  stiil  considerable,  for  each  sovereign 
power  is  left  free  to  deterniiiu'  what  may  affect 
its  sovereign  interests.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  provisions  for  iiUeniational  conunissions  of 
inf|uiry  become  of  value,  for  such  commissions 
may  determine  whether  or  not  an  alleged  griev- 
ance is  real  or  imaginary.  It  is  in  no  .sense  a 
derog,ition  of  the  diduity  of  sovereignity  to  sub- 
mil  to  an  imjjartial  iminiry  regarding  the  reality 
of  an  allegyl  bnl  disputed  state  of  fact. 

The  July  issue  of  this  (h'gnified  and  useful 
quarterly  contains,  also,  the  following  special 
articles:  "The  International  Congresses  and 
Conferences  of  the  Last  Century  as  Forces 
Working  Toward  the  Solidarity  of  the 
World,"  by  Simeon  K.  Maldw  in ;  "Inter- 
national Unions  and  Their  Administration," 
by  Paul  S.  Reinsch  ;  "  American  Ideals  of 
International  Relations,"  by  Albert  Miish- 
ncll  Hart;  "The  F.xtcnt  and  Limitations  of 
the  'I'rcafy-.Makini;  I'ower  Under  the  Con- 
stitution," by  Chandler  P.  Anderson  ;  .ind 
"  State  I^tans  in  Tlirir  Relation  to  Inter 
national  Policy,"  by  Luis  M.  Dr.ico.  He 
sides  thrsr  features  there  is  an  artount  rif  the 
br^l    uirnial  meeting  ol  the  American  StK'icty 
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of  International  Law,  held  in  Washington  official  documents  of  international  import 
last  April,  the  chronicle  of  international  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  preceding 
events,   and    the   supplement   containing   the    three  months. 


IS  FRANCE   IN   A  BAD    WAV    COMMERCIALLY? 


Z\  SP^ARCHING  examination  of  the  gen- 
eral commercial  policy  and  habits  of 
the  Krench  people  was  made  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  the  economist  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, M.  Jacques  Siegfried.  This  address 
was  afterward  published  in  the  Revue  ties 
Deux  Mo/iJes,  and  from  this  printed  version 
we  extract  some  of  M..  Siegfried's  most  sig- 
nificant utterances. 

France,  although  in  many  respects  unsuc- 
cessful as  a  colonizing  power,  has  succeeded 
quite  well  in  Algeria  and  Tunis.  These  de- 
pendencies, says  Senator  Siegfried,  are  a 
credit  to  the  French  people.  In  general, 
however,  he  continues,  France  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  any  foreign  business,  because  the  re- 
public is  not  fitting  out  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  for  commercial  work.  The  French 
university  is  an  admirable  institution,  but 
it  has  not  yet  properly  recognized  the  com- 
mercial character  of  the  age.  What  France 
needs  is  primary  instruction  for  commercial 
ends.  She  needs  also,  among  other  things 
which  will  conduce  toward  commercial  emi- 
nence, proper  labor  organization,  up-to-date 
sanitary  science,  And  moilern  care  of  her 
children.  France  is  "  far  behind  all  the 
other  nations  in  the  matter  of  the  application 
of  commercial  knowledge." 

Confronted  as  we  are  by  the  spectacle  of  an 
enormous  commercial  and  iiuUistrial  development 
ciut  entirely  lo  the  "  trust "  system  and  llic  froe- 
lancc-system  of  business  (note  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  Germany  and  the  United  States). 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  France  b  still  cling- 
ing to  .\rticle  409  of  the  old  Penal  Code,  which 
menaces  with  prison  and  police  surveillance  all 
wiio  cnml)ine  to  demand  for  their  goods  a  cer- 
tain i)rice  and  refuse  to  sell  lower  than  that 
price. 

Under  present  conditions,  says  M.  Sieg- 
fried, universal  suffrage  in  P>ancc  reserves 
parliamentar\  life  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  those  whose  habits  have  fitted  them  to  talk 
more  than  anything  else,  and  who  use  this 
gift  of  eloquence  to  excite  and  fool  the  peo- 
ple. "  These  men  are  politicians.  The 
great  commercial,  finaiwlal,  and  agricultural 
interests  of  the  republic  are  of  little  impor- 
tance to  them." 

France  is  but  poorly  supplied  with  com- 
mercial attaches  at  her  consulates  abroad,  we 


are  told.  She  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
commercial  museums.  Indeed,  her  mer- 
chants lack  initiative.  This  writer  advises 
the  establishment  of  stock  markets  of  for- 
eign coinmerce,  new  banks  with  long-credit 
features,  and  a  radical  improvement  of  the 
consular  corps.  He  believes  there  is  consid- 
erable danger  in  the  present  irresponsible 
power  of  labor  "  syndicalism  "  In  France. 
In  conclusion  he  remarks: 

Wc  know  that  our  business  men,  our  coun- 
selors of  foreign  connnerce,  our  boards  of  trade, 
and  our  chambers  of  commerce  are  making  re- 
markable efforts.  In  a  short  time  we  shall  have 
reinforced  our  excellent  office  of  foreign  com- 
n-.erce  by  the  new  corps  of  commercial  agents ; 
we  shall  have  improved  our  greater  seaports  and 
established  "  free  zones":  we  shall  liave  founded 
local  fairs  similar  to  the  Leipsic  Musterlager- 
messe,  a  foreign  stock  market,  and  an  exporters* 
bank.  But,  higher  than  all  this,  and  more  im- 
portant by  far.  we  are  beginning  to  improve  our 
political  manners  and  our  system  of  national 
education. 

Frenchmen    Earn    More    and   Save    More 
Than    Formerly. 

The  Rkista  Italiana  di  Sociologia  ( Rome) 
publishes  some  advance  sheets  of  a  woik  by 
M.  F.  Levasscur,  entitled  "  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Questions  Under  the  Third  Repub- 
lic." The  writer  gives  a  number  of  tables 
showing  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  In  wages  in  France  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
A\hile  wages  have  increased  84  per  cert,  in 
that  time,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  but 
27  per  cent., — that  Is  to  say,  wages  are  not 
only  nominally  but  actually  higher  now  than 
they  were  sixty  years  ago ;  so  that,  over  and 
above  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  there 
is  a  surplus  which  can  either  be  laid  aside 
as  savings  or  else  expended  to  secure  addi- 
tional comforts.     M.  Levasseur  prcKeeds: 

.\s  far  as  fooil  is  regarded,  in  Paris  toward 
18,^5  the  goldsmiths  took  their  lunch  on  their 
working-bench  ;  it  consisted  of  a  little  bread.  2 
sous'  worth  of  fried  potatoes,  and  2  or  ^  sous' 
worth  of  salad :  sometimes  a  half  glass  of  wine 
was  added  to  this ;  to-day  they  go  to  a  dairy- 
kitchen  or  to  a  restaurant  and  spend  at  least  20 
sous.  In  l8jio  the  workmen  of  Paris  wore  caps 
and  coarse  gloves ;  to-day  they  would  feel  humd- 
iatcd  if  on  holidays,  and  perhaps  every  day,  they 
could  not  wear  hats  and  kid  gloves.     .\  work- 
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man  with  wages  of  8  or  lo  francs  who  should 
live  as  his  predecessor  did.  who  earned  a  little 
less  than  4  francs,  would  be  looked  upon  as 
"  queer,"  and  his  companions  would  call  him  a 
miser.  Hence  the  social  value  of  money  has  fall- 
en considerably  for  this  class. 

After  touching  upon  the  various  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  bring  about  an 
increase  of  wages  both  nominal  and  real,  M. 
Levasseur  says  in  conclusion  : 

The  price  of  commod::ies  and  that  of  personal 
services  have  really  divergent  tendencies.  The 
price  of  commodities   in  general,  and  especially 


01  those  which  are  required  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  families  of  the  working-classes,  has  di- 
minished, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  payment 
for  services,  doctor's  and  lawyer's  fees,  salaries 
of  emplojees,  and  the  wages  of  workmen  and  of 
domestic  servants  have  increased.  It  may  be 
said  that  under  present  conditions  products  tend 
to  be  sold  for  what  they  cost  and  the  greater 
part  of  these  products  cost  continually  less, 
while  human  labor  tends  to  be  sold  for  what  it 
produces,  and  its  productive  power  is  always  in- 
creasing,— a  duplex  tendency  in  opposite  direc- 
tions which  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  the 
working  classes  and  constitutes  a  progress  in 
economic  civilization. 


AMERICA'S   INTEREST   IN   THE   EDUCATION  OF   ITALIAN 

CHILDREN. 


C\  F  all  the  nationalities  represented  in  our 
regular  influ.x  of  immigrants  the  Italian 
has,  beyond  a  doubt,  been  the  object  of  the 
most  varied  discussion.  While  not  blind  to  his 
virtues,  it  has  been  his  faults  that  have  been 
most  vigorously  asserted.  During  the  past 
year  or  two  the  Italian  periodicals  have  been 
taking  up  the  discussion,  pro  and  con.  A 
noteworthy  contribution  to  this  discussion 
which  is  ver>-  favorable  to  the  Italian  immi- 
grant appears  in  the  Rosse^na  Nazionale 
(Florence).  '1  he  author  severely  criticises 
the  Italian  in  the  United  States  for  his  lack 
of  loyalty  to  his  fellows  and  ot  pride  in  his 
nationality.  In  the  articlf  there  are  some 
interesting  statistics. 

Of  the  Italian  (migrants  who  land  in  New 
York,  45  per  cent,  arc  males  bclwcep.  fifteen  and 
forty-five:  more  than  45  per  cent,  come  from 
vjuthcm  pnjvinccs,  and  among  the  men  45  per 
cent,  arc  unskilled  laborers.  Now.  cwing  to  va- 
rious peculiar  conditions  in  America  (compul- 
-•ry  education,  whirii  keeps  boys  in  fchool  until 
tl.ty  arc  fourteen  ><ar-  old  and  turn*  them 
out  too  "educated"  lo  Ik;  il 

lalK>r,  the  immcnic  amount 

tions  of  subways,  oflTire  buiMings.  biidges,  etc.). 
the  drmand  for  unskilled  Ial>or  in  America  is 
practically  unlimited.  These  workmen,  thcre- 
f  •         •  -ity  of  going 

w  N'ork    tnd 

I 

i  .  ^  11 

Italians,  who,  by  their  inveterate  love  of  coim- 
'r-, .  cannot  settle  hrrr  d<finiifly.  They  spend 
•  iv-tii  or  nine  months  in   Animca  ar.d  return  to 

■  :         In    KXM  1;  '  •'      II 

!    in    I'fM    r  1 


i  »  fie  reckot 
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CMtic*. 


as  .1  iirtor  in  the  future  of 
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ihey  are  ignorant,  but  almost  without  exception 
honest.  That  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is 
no  guarantee  of  virtue  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
between  January  i  and  March  31,  1905.  there 
were  arrested  in  New  York  44,014  persons,  of 
whom  only  1175  were  illiterate,  or  only  2.6  per 
cent. 

THE     TESTIMONY     OF     ST.ATISTICS. 

The  author  refutes  positively,  by  means 
of  statistics,  those  who  condemn  Italians  as 
degenerate,  drunken,  lazy,  dirty,  and  prone 
to  crime.  If  those  accusations  were  true  any- 
where, he  says,  they  would  be  true  in  New 
York,  where  there  are  crowded  together 
450,000  Italians.  He  then  makes  a  compar- 
ison between  these  450,000  Italians  and  the 
300,000  Irish  resident  in  New  York. 

To  begin  with  the  accusation  of  pauperism,  in 
1904  there  were  on  I'.lackwcll's  Island  1564  Irish 
paupers  and  only  si.\te"n  Italians.  Of  suicides 
eighty-nine  were  Irish  and  twenty-thiee  Italians. 
On  .May  1,  iyo2,  there  were  in  New  York  2X2,804 
Irish  an<I  200,549  Italians.  Which  of  the  two 
varieties  of  adoptive  citizens  contributed  more  to 
crime?  I*"or  drunkinness  i2<Sr  Irish  were  ar- 
rested and  rmly  51.?  Italians.  Ne.xt  to  the  Rus- 
sian Jew,  the  Italians  are  the  most  temperate  of 
all  nationalities  inunigrating  to  this  country. 

The  author  admits  that  in  one  class  of 
crimes  the  Italians  have  an  unenviable  prior- 
ity,— in  deeds  f)f  violence  committed  with- 
out premeditation,  from  jealousy  or  anger. 

Nevertheless,    in    the    main,    all    the    statistics 
show    them    to   In?    a    law-abiding    people.     The 
.Sicilian  Mafia  and  the  Hlack  Hand  ;>oiiely  form 
\hv  onlv  excrnlion   lo  this    rule;   and   the  power 
lit    of    ibcsc    co.iliiious    are    ^;rotes(nu•lv 
lied  in  the  |>opular  fancy  of  the  .Amcri 
c?.n*.     As  to  the  lilthy  habits  attributed  to  Ital- 
i "'"    this   rharge  is   fo»-   the   mo'^t   part    iinw.ir 
d       The  municipal   inspectors  of   tencinriil 
I      *^.'(W    York    report    that    Italian    Iciie 
.ire  much  cleaner  than  those  of  the 
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Jews  or  the  Irish.  Oi'c  of  the  typical  Italian 
quarters  is  inhabited  by  1075  families,  but  is  kept 
in  a  state  comparatively  hygienic,  since  the 
looms  contain  on  an  average  but  one  or  two 
persons.  "  As  far  as  the  social  evil  goes,  the 
Italian  women  are  pre  eminently  virtuous.  Out 
of  750,000  emigrants  to  America  during  the  last 
four  years  only  one  woman  has  been  arrested 
for  immoral  conduct." 

Are  Italian  School  Children  a  Menace  to 
America  ? 

On  the  face  of  it  an  article  on  the  hygienic 
condition  of  the  common  schools  in  Italy 
would  be  of  no  interest  to  Americans,  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  arriv- 
ing every  day  at  our  ports  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  children  and  adults  who  bear 
on  them  and  bring  to  us  the  results  of  those 
schools  it  will  be  seen  that  their  condition  is 
of  grave  concern  to  us. 

In  particular  those  interested  in  the  anti- 
tuberculosis campaign  will  find  a  painful  in- 
terest in  an  article  in  the  Nouva  Antolov'ia 
(Rome)  by  Signor  Alessandro  Lustig.  He 
reports  the  results  of  an  investigation  under- 
taken by  him  at  the  request  of  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Congress  which  recently  con- 
vened in  Milan.  The  schools  investigated 
were  chosen  from  every  region  of  Italy. 

The  state  of  the  schools  is  in  almost  ever}' 
case  disheartening,  and  even  alarming.  Any 
*one  who  knows  the  lack  of  hygienic  knowl- 
edge and  equipment  in  the  Italian  schools 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the 
matter  of  statistics  of  mortality  for  consump- 
tion the  students  of  Italy  stand  first  of  all. 
Not  only  do  the  schools  fail  to  aid  the  pupils 
in  their  healthy  development;  they  positively 
injure  it. 

Very  few  of  the  school-buildings  were  con- 
structed for  that  purpose,  and  only  50  per  cent, 
of  the  majority  liave  been  adapted  in  tiie  slightest 
to  their  present  use.  The  few  buildings  con- 
structed expressly  for  school  purposes  are  often 
not  well  adapted  for  children,  and  are  used  for 
other  purposes  as  well.  As  for  the  others,  they 
art  generally  indecent,  crowded,  airless,  and  lo- 
cated in  jiositions  unfavorable  to  the  health  and 
morals  of  their  inmates.  In  one  province,  out  of 
217  buildings,  H4  (or  35  per  cent.)  are  excessively 
d;nip.  In  some  provinces  there  are  many  schools 
where  there  is  no  water  in  the  school  buildings, 
nor  any  form  of  water-closets.  In  one  province 
70  per  cent,  of  the  buildings  have  none.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  schoolrooms  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  have  insuHicient  cubic  air-si)ace,  are 
badly  lighted,  and  lilled  with  germ-laden  dust. 
In  one  province  70  per  cent,  of  the  schoolrooms 
have  no  means  of  warming  them,  are  without 
light,  damp  and  dirty,  arid  81  per  cent,  have  no 
water.  The  seats  are  instruments  of  torture, 
the  cause  of  many  curved  spines  and  of  eye 
tKUibks,  which  are  very  prevalent  in  the  second- 
ary  schools.     There   is   no   chance   for    physical 


education,  since  almost  none  of  the  schools  have 
prf)per  playgrounds,  which  are  neither  dusty  nor 

wet. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  schools,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  sanitary  supervision  by 
the  state  is  unknown.  The  law  indeed  makes 
some  provision  for  state  regulation.  These 
regulations  demand  that  ( I )  every  school 
shall  be  thoroughly  disinfected  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  (2)  that  every  school  shall  be 
visited  at  least  once  a  month  in  ordinary 
times  and  oftener  if  necessary  by  a  gov- 
ernment health  inspector.  These  regula- 
tions are,  as  a  rule,  totally  disregarded. 
1  he  author  says  that  it  is  not  to  be  hoped 
that  a  radical  transformation  can  take  place 
at  once,  nor  even  for  a  long  time,  though  he 
sketches  lightly  the  program  that  would  be 
desirable, — school  lunches,  recreations,  hospi- 
tals, Alpine  colonies,  and  a  better  instruction 
in  school  hygiene  for  teachers.  But  certain 
elementary  improvements  should  be  made  at 
once,  and  must  be  made  if  the  rapid  spread 
of  tuberculosis  among  scht)ol-children  is  to 
be  checked. 

Government    Efforts   to  Lower   the    Per- 
centage of  Illiteracy. 

In  an  article  in  the  \uo:a  .1  ntnloir'ui 
(Rome)  Signor  Maggiorino  Ferraris,  deputy 
in  the  Italian  Chamber,  writes  of  the  earnest 
efforts  which  are  made  in  Italy  to  combat  the 
evil  of  illiteracy.     He  says: 

For  many  years  Italy,  with  its  ignorant  masses, 
has  fed  the  lowest  levels  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world,  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  day,  in  the  press,  in  books,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  foreign  legislatures,  there 
has  been  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
Italian  emigration  and  of  that  of  the  yellow  and 
black  races.  This  is  a  hard  truth  brought  home 
to  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  foreign 
lands;  and  in  Italy  it  is  only  ignored  by  the 
rhetoricians,  who  do  not  travel,  who  do  not 
know  foreign  languages,  who  do  not  read. — and 
even  boast  of  this. — a  single  newspaper  or  a 
single  book  published  beyond  the  Alps.  This 
does  not  depend  upon  any  inferiority  of  race; 
far  otherwise.  The  Italian  emigrant  who  has 
studied  or  who  has  at  least  grown  up  among 
intelligent  surroundings,  wherever  he  may  go, 
will  become  a  capable  workman,  a  merchant,  ap 
active  member  of  the  connnunity.  and  will  do 
honor  both  to  himself  and  to  his  native  land. 

Signor  Ferraris  regards  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  5  lire  per  capita  as  an  irreducible 
minimum  to  assure  adequate  primary  instruc- 
tion. At  present  the  communes  expend  an- 
nually 8o,c>X),(XK)  lire  and  the  state  I7.ixx">,- 
ocx).  In  order  to  reach  the  sum  of  5  lire  per 
capita,  the  state  must  provide  each  year  65,- 
000,000  lire  additional. 
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THE   EXTRAORDINARY   CIVIL    STATUS   OF   THE    ITALIAN 

WOMAN. 


I  HE  question  of  woman's  rights  and  as- 
pirations is  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  Signor  Roberto  Corniani,  in  the  Rassegna 
Sazionale  (Rome).  A  petition  requesting 
the  right  of  suffrage  \vas  recently  presented 
to  the  Italian  Chambers  by  some  women. 
The  discussion  which  ensued  was  ver}-  list- 
lessly conducted  by  the  politicians  and  in  the 
press.     The  writer  asks: 

To  what  cause  should  we  attribute  this  gen- 
eral indifference?  Do  Italian  women  perhaps 
recognize  their  inability  to  use  the  franchise,  or 
do  they  shrink  with  feminine  timidity  from  en- 
tering into  the  sphere  of  masculine  activity? 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  women  of  Italy  are 
so  humble  as  to  admit  their  incapacity  for  poli- 
tics ;  and  they  can  scarcely  think  it  unbecoming 
to  make  a  new  incursion  into  man's  sphere  of 
action,  after  having  already  made  so  many,  .'^re 
not  women,  to-day.  doctors,  professors,  and  gov- 
ernment clerks,  and  have  they  not  been  able  to 
fill  these  positions  worthily  and  without  sacri- 
ficing the  charms  or  the  characteristics  of  their 
sex? 

The  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  women 
of  Italy  in  this  matter  arises,  perhaps,  from 
their  appreciation  of  the  incongruity  of  such 
a  demand  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  much 
more  important  rights  have  not  yet  been  ac- 
corded them.  They  are  more  interested  in 
acquiring  their  civil  than  their  political  rights. 
The  laws  of  Italy  give  to  an  unmarried 
woman,  who  is  of  age,  the  entire  control  of 
her  property',  but  as  soon  as  she  marries  she 
loses  this  right ;  so  that  the  husband's  signa- 
ture is  necessary  to  make  any  act  of  hers 
valid.  However,  should  she  become  a 
widow,  she  regains  all  her  former  privileges, 
and  if  her  husband  should  be  declared  incapa- 


ble of  managing  his  affairs  the  wife  becomes 
his  guardian,  and  has  the  control  not  only  of 
her  own  property,  but  of  that  of  her  husband 
and  children. 

So  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a 
woman,  subjected  to  tutelege  of  her  parents 
during  her  minority,  acquires  full  judicial  capac- 
ity as  soon  as  she  attains  her  majoritv.  and 
Idses  it  on  her  marriage.  She  mav  then  become 
the  legal  superior  of  her  husband,  if  he  should 
be  declared  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs, 
and  should  she  become  a  widow,  she  regains  the 
rights  she  enjoyed  when  she  was  single.  These 
various  phases  of  the  legal  status  of  a  woman 
offer  a  very  absurd  spectacle:  one  could  better 
understand,  from  a  logical  point  of  view,  that 
tile  law.  inspired  with  the  conviction  of  woman's 
cuntinuous  and  incurable  incapacity,  sliould  keep 
her  all  her  life  in  a  state  of  tutelage. 

The  writer  finds  it  easy  to  understand 
that  women  should  demand  the  control  of 
their  property  during  their  married  life,  if 
they  are  considered  able  to  administer  it 
when  unmarried  or  widowed.  In  conclusion 
he  sa\-s: 

Free  to  dispose  of  her  own  property  the  mar- 
ried woman  will  not  perhaps  embark  in  such  haz- 
ardous enterprises  as  attract  many  men  at  the 
present  day.  by  means  of  which  fortunes  may  be 
cither  doubled  or  lost.  Woman,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  impulsive  in  what  concerns  her 
passions,  IS,  on  the  contrary,  thoughtful,  prudent, 
and  almost  timid  in  the  management  of  her  for- 
tune, and  is  rather  inclined  to  augment  it  by  the 
exercise  of  economy  and  judicious  care  than  by 
means  of  risky  undertakings.  I-'or  this  reason 
under  her  administration  her  property  will  not 
bj  dissipated,  but  will  be  slowly  increased,  as  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  many  women  who  were 
early  widowed  and  have  succeeded  in  transmit- 
nng  to  their  chilflren,  when  they  attain  their  ma- 
jority, patrimonies  freed  from  the  debt  accumu- 
lated by  the  father. 


IS  A    KLLIGIOLS    Rl  \  l\  \i.    HI.(.I\\I\c;    I\    IT\[.y? 


IN  view  of  the  many  conflicting  statements 
as   to    the    progress   of    the    "  modern  " 
*pirit   in  the  f  •'    'ic  church,  an  article  by 
l'r(ifr*v)r     C  of     Naples,     in     the 

Druttchf  Revue  (I«-ip/.ig),  is  especially 
apropos.  On  «»nr  side,  wc  are  told  that  a 
really  rrligiriun  spirit  does  nf)t,  nor  ever  did. 
exist  in  Italy;  that  the  Catholic  rite  i»  noth- 
injj  but  the  heathen  rite  disguised ;  that  the 
church  of  Ror:  -  '  rtlr  rlsr  but  a  vKial  and 
political  org, I  n.     ( )ri   thr  otlirr   band. 

we  are  as«urrd  that  a  strong  mystical  spirit 


underlies  every  official  act  of  the  church  .ind 
has  ever  colored  its  history;  that  reform  is 
as  much  desired  as  it  is  de-.irablc,  among  the 
Catholics  <jf  Italy  to-day,  and  that  the  s|)irit 
of  evolutionary  Catholicism,  as  expressed  in 
the  works  of  Koga//aro  and  others,  has  many 
followers.     The  writer  in  (pu-stion   says: 

Nowadays    ihc    inlransiKPnl    altitude    of    Mic 
hitrarrhy  \n  its  rrlations  with  the  Kovernmcnt  is 
by   no  mc.ins  arccplabic   to  the  clergy   who  are 
ii'.ircst   thr   f»rnplr,— that    is   to   say,    llu-   parish 
........  ;.|,  at  llir  (irrinan  wriiri    l'is(iicr  m|i 

••  i*  many  a  Don  ,'\bl«Midio  ni  Italy 
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who  would  Ijc  glad  if  the  Pope  and  the  Kiiit? 
would  only  shake  hands  and  agree  to  a  compro- 
mise regarding  tlieir  difficulties.  The  attitude  of 
the  church  is,  as  much  as  anything,  the  cause  of 
tlu-  irreligious  s])irit  among  politicians  who  pre- 
fer their  patriotism  to  their  religion,  and  the 
action  of  the  present  Pope  in  allowing  Catholics, 
when  their  local  interests  are  at  stake,  to  take 
part  in  the  political  elections,  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  head  of  the  church  has  tacitly  ad- 
mitted that  the  existence  of  the  church  can  only 
he  assured  on  the  hasis  of  a  compromise  with  the 
civil  ptnver.  That  compromise  must  necessarily 
eiitail  a  change  in  the  mode  of  thought  of  Catho- 
licity, a  change  which  cannot  but  affect  her  teach- 
ings. The  time  is,  moreover,  ripe  for  a  religious 
revival,  since  the  church  of  Rome  has  gained  in 
.s[)irituality  from  the  days  in  which  she  lost  her 
tcn'.poral  power. 

The  professor  points  out  that  the  Catholic 
church,  notwirhstandinfi  its  boasted  "  noth- 
ing; shall  be  changed  in  the  church,"  has,  in 
practice,  always  assured  her  stability  by  con- 
senting to  compromise,  just  as  she  has  taken, 
eclectic- wise,  from  ever}'  civilization,  that 
which  best  suited  her  purpose  for  the  sub- 
jection of  the  human  will.  Did  she  not  build 
her  philosophy  upon  that  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  and  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  notebooks 


of  the  Reformation?     Says,  in  efifect,  Signor 
Chiapelli : 

The  friends  of  the  new  group  of  educators 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  ideas  put  forth  by 
Fcgazzaro  are  but  few  in  number.  A  religious 
reformation  is  not  to  be  looked  for  either  among 
these  people  or  among  the  followers  of  the  new 
cult  of  Franciscanism.  Religious  movements 
have  always  sprung  from  the  souls  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  among  the  people  of  Italy  that  the  re- 
ligious spirit  is  to  be  looked  for.  On  the  one 
iK'nd,  the  industrial  masses  are  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  atheistic  Socialism ;  on  the  other,  is 
the  agricultural  community,  still  tenacious  of  its 
religious  traditions,  indeed  more  so  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its 
ignorance  and  its  superstition,  is  still  an  inex- 
luiustible  source  of  Catholicity,  always  sufficient 
to  guarantee  the  stability  of  the  church  in  Italy. 
It  is  in  the  bourgeoisie  of  Italy  that  indifference 
to  religion  is  to  be  found,  and  it  among  them 
tliat  the  present  religious  interest  is  simmering. 
I  he  tendency  of  this  class  is  to  place  practical 
good  works  before  dogma,  and  to  raise  mankind 
bv  the  inculcation  of  humanitarian  before  re- 
ligious principles  The  rise  of  this  type  of  Cath- 
olic is  due  to  the  factMhat  Leo  XIII.  was  a 
political  rather  than  a  religious  pope.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  under  the  present  Pope  a 
return  will  be  made  to  the  unquestioning  beliefs 
of   old. 


IS    THE   MODERN   MAN    A   POOR   FATHER? 


XX/"  HAT  the  fathers  of  to-day  should  do 
to  best  develop  their  offspring  and  at 
the  same  time  create  for  themselves  an  abid- 
ing source  of  intellectual  delight  is  warmly 
and  sagacioush'  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the 
Herlin  Deutsche  Moimtsschrift.  The  writer 
maintains  that,  neither  in  the  school  nor  in 
the  home  do  children,  as  a  rule,  obtain  the 
training  which  fits  them  later  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  father.  He  remarks,  at  the 
outset,  that  the  haste  and  imrest  of  modern 
life  leave  little  time  for  paternal  joys.  Some 
are  too  weary  from  the  day  s  work  to  pay 
attention  to  the  children's  training;  others 
are  pre-occupicd  with  social  duties,  and  many 
there  are  who  are  really  inilifierent  about  the 
whole  matter.  In  this  way  the  coming  gen- 
eration loses  those  priceless  hours  when  the 
father  is  also  the  educator,  friend,  and  ideal  ; 
and  the  latter  is  robbed  of  the  rejuvenating, 
vivifying  force,  the  spiritual  expansion,  that 
spring  from  contact  with  one's  own  child. 

The  number  of  fathers  that  are  able  to 
satisfy  their  children's  thirst  for  information 
is  steadily  decreasing.  P>ven  when  a  father 
Is  willing  to  devote  his  leisure  to  their  in- 
terests the  modern  parent  is  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  coping  with  the  situation.     The  world 


of  surrovmding  objects  has  undergone  a  fun- 
tlamental  change.  Germany,  for  example, 
from  being  preponderatingly  agrarian,  has 
become  an  industrial  coimtry,  and  modern 
German  life  fairly  bristles  with  technical 
problems.  On  every  hand  the  child  observes 
phenomena  whose  solution  he  is  eager  to 
learn, — I'lectric  roads,  gas-pipes,  telephone 
wires,  aqueducts,  demand  elucidation.  One 
must  not  try  to  satisfy  him  with  foreign 
words  and  vague  phrases;  the  explanation 
should  primarih  be  clear  and  simple.  Here 
the  child  becomes  the  educator:  he  compels 
us  to  reflect  about  things,  and.  above  all,  to 
realize  how  little  commensurate  our  knowl- 
edge, our  culture,  is  with  the  demands  of  the 
time. 

The  writer  says  he  trains  his  own  boys, — 
of  eight  and  nine, — to  be  keen  observers  of 
the  things  about  them  and  of  apparently 
simple  or  insignificant  objects,  and  these  re- 
veal a  world  of  wonders  and  surprises.  He 
himself  has  grown  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
sufficiency, for  in  his  years  of  study  of  na- 
ture at  the  gymnasium  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  his 
immediate  siirroundings.  The  naturalist 
never  took  his  pupils   into  the  open   where 
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they  could  question  him  about  the  myriad 
things  that  met  their  gaze. — plant,  beetle, 
stone;  nor  does  the  writer  think  that  even  at 
present  instruction  is  imparted  in  this  profit- 
able, vitalizing  way.  He  shows  what  a 
fruitful  source  of  interest  and  knowledge  a 
mere  pond  might  be,  with  its  many  odd  forms 
of  animal  life. 

The  frog  might  teach  us  the  secret  of  sub- 
marine navigation ;  the  enlarging  wave  circles, 
ceaselessl)-  shaped  by  the  water-beetles,  picture 
to  us  the  light  waves  and  those  that  serve  as 
iressengers  of  news  in  wireless  telegraphy. 
There  were  mineralogists  as  far  back  as  5000 
years  ago;  every-  boy  should  be  something  of  a 
mineralogist  to-daj-.  By  proper  observation 
beautiful  specimens  may  be  gathered  in  field  and 
road,  and  what  pleasure  to  find  shells  imbedded 
in  stones,  to  strike  fire  from  the  flint.  A  knowl- 
edge of  mineralogy-  affords  pleasure  in  a  thou- 
sand w-ays. — the  color  of  sea  and  river,  the  forms 
of  mountains,  of  landscapes,  the  material  of 
which  most  of  our  industries  are  the  product, 
al!  these  would  be  bette-  comprehended  through 
a  knowledge  of  the  mineral  world.  And  there 
are  things  still  closer  to  us. — the  house-fly,  for 
example,  of  which  w-e  know  nothing,  in  spite  of 
constant  contact  w:th  it.  Instruction  usually 
f  '1  .ws  the  rule  of  nrcceeding  from  the  known 
x->  the  unknown.  Should  not  a  father,  too.  be- 
gin with  teaching  his  little  ones  in  a  natural,  un- 
constrained   way.    about   objects   which    are   the 


most  familiar,  but  about  which  there  is  often 
total  ignorance?  It  may  be  rejoined  that  the 
school  is  there  to  instruct  the  child  regarding  the 
things  around  him,  to  develop  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation. With  all  due  respect  for  the  school, 
its  actual  teaching  is  done  en  masse;  with  the 
best  will,  it  cannot  accomplish  everjthing.  Be- 
sides, the  child  spends  only  a  portion  of  his  time 
in  school,  and  learns  things  there  which,  though 
indispensable,  tend  rather  to  dull  than  to  sharpen 
his  faculty  of  observation.  The  father  is  »the 
appointed  teacher,  who  in  the  home,  on  walks, 
can  develop  his  senses,  which  cannot  be  awak- 
ened too  early, — to  be  sure,  in  an  easy,  pleasur- 
able way.  The  incitement  to  exact  observation 
is  an  incitement  to  the  discovery  of  unsuspected 
things  in  the  heavens,  in  grass,  tree,  stone. 

If  one  knows  through  experience  how  re- 
juvenating, stimulating,  and  full  of  delights 
it  is  to  live  in  close  contact  with  a  child,  to 
investigate,  to  learn  along  with  it,  one  is 
tempted  to  crj-  out  to  the  other  fathers : 

Ah,  did  you  but  know  the  joy  it  afl^ords !  You 
can  give  your  children  something  better  than 
your  gold, — yourselves,  provided  you  renew  and 
increase  your  knowledge.  And  if  it  be  too  late 
fo-  that,  see  to  it  that  your  sons  receive  a  better 
training  for  fathers  tlian  was  vouchsafed  to  you, 
and  this  by  having  them  taught  above  all  about 
the  things  that  lie  nearest  to  them ;  in  other 
words :  more  natural  .science  and  technic  in  the 
school ! 


THK  WAY  OF  TlUi    LAND  TRANSGRESSOR. 


In  the  estimation  of  President  Roosevelt 
the  mwt  vital  internal,  problem  of  the 
United  States  is  the  forest  question.  To  pre- 
vent our  remaining  resources  from  passing 
into  the  hand  of  monopolies,  land  grabbers, 
and  hxjters  is  now  his  fixed  determination. 
The  fraud  and  stealth  practiced  by  men  in 
high  official  station  to  secure  to  themselves 
lands  intended  for  homeseekers  tax  our  cre- 
dulity and  furnish  a  trail  of  corruption  that 
places  Congress  in  juxtap<isition  with  the 
penitentiary. 

In  the  Pacific  Monthly  for  August  Mr. 
Ltitr  I'-  ■  '  ;'ins  a  scrirs  of  papers  on  our 
land   fr  I   .  '  The  public  lands,"  says  he, 

"  do  not  belong  to  the  Government.  They 
brjong  to  you  and  mc  and  all  the  people  of 
rhc  nation.  'I'he  (iovernment  is  our  trus- 
ter." Through  non-rnff»riTmpnt  of  \X%  land 
law*  the  C iovernment  gave  the  land  fliirf  his 
f»pp'  ,    and    for  years    lir    con- 

tinu'  .         .mprovc  it jusly.      Dead  Irt- 

ter  law*  were  violated  and  claims  "  proved 
up  "  in  »tt»r  defiance  of  the  real  spirit  and 
i  -- -  >-  of  rhr  |;ivi  ;  for  the  (iovrrnmrnt  Is 
1 1  and  conse<|tirntlv   wa»  not   injured. 


This  easy  belief  is  the  "  land  conscience." 
The  Governinent  paid  no  attention  to  the 
locator,  who  promptly  turned  his  holding 
over  to  a  few  for  unrestricted  exploitation. 
"  But  it  should  be  denied,"  says  he,  "  that 
general  Western  sentiment  has  favored  or 
condoned  land  lawbreaking.  For  the  past 
twenty-live  years  we  haxe  observed  such  ac- 
tion with  a  sort  of  dull  wonder  that  prac- 
tically nothing  was  done  to  check  it.  We 
have  seen  clerks,  cowboys,  school  teachers, 
tramps,  laborers,  preachers,  every  sort  and 
condition  of  men  and  women,  go  bllthelv 
forth  to  '  take  up  a  claim.'  make  aflidavit 
that  it  is  for  their  own  use  ;nid  hcnclit,  not 
for  speculative  purposes  or  in  the  interests 
of  another,  and  in  due  tinie.  after  a  '  con- 
structive '  residence,  '  prove  up  '  and  prompt- 
ly deed  the  land  n\cT  to  the  '  innocent  pur 
chaser.'  We  have  seen  men  going  about  of 
feririg  people  $4  or  ^S  f«>r  the  '  use  of  their 
rights';  we  have  seen  huge  areas  of  publir 
land  fenced  about  by  stock mea,  or  held  by 
them  through  frauilulenflv  accpn'red  home 
Hteads  giving  tnoiin|)ol\  of  the  water  «-«nirses  ; 
ue    have    known    or    heard    of    Iiunimerable 
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cases   w  luTc   Icjiitiniatc   settlers  or  cntrynicn  Koosevelt    policy.       The    "  talks  "    were    cn- 

have  been  intimidated  and  sometimes  shot  if  tirely  one-sided,  and  there  was  to  be  no  de- 

they    refused    to   move,    and    we   have   won-  bate.       Our     (jovernment     was     "  bureau- 

dered."  cratic,"   "  oppressive,"   "  despotic,"  etc.,  said 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  however,  has  put  an  its  speakers,  and  to  assist  their  good  work  a 

end  to  that  public  sentiment  that  apparently  "  Tainted    news  "    campaign    had    been    pre- 

sanctioned   lawbreakinjj!;.     This  he  has  done  cipitated  in  advance,  particularly  in  Wyom- 

by  withdrawing  from  entry  millions  of  acres  ing    and    Colorado.      Senator    Warren,    of 

of    coal     and     timber    lands    and    ordering  Wyoming,  was  forced  to  protest  against  the 

searching  investigations  into  the  negotiations  "  packed  "  aspect  and   }»eneral   unfairness  of 

therefor     with     the     Interior     Department,  this   convention's   proceedings.      Of    the   fif- 

Fierce  and  resentful  at  this  invasion  and  at-  teen  land  States,  644  delegates  were  reported 

tack  upon   their   "  prescriptive  "    rights,  cer-  by     the     credentials     committee.       Of     this 

tain    Western    Senators    proceeded    to    vent  number,  Wyoming  was  given   145  and  Col- 

their  displeasure  on  Secretary  Hitchcock  and  orado   386!      All    the   others   combined    had 

Forester  Fanchot.     Senator  Carter,  of  Men-  only  133! 

tana,    was    the    ablest    and    best-informed    of  Notwithstanding,  the  efforts  of  the  land- 

thosc  u  ho  opposed  the  policies  of  the  Admin-  grabbers  were  frustrated.     Resolutions  were 

istration.     Eastern  railroad,  trust,  and  other  adopted   "  cordially  "  endorsing  the   "  active 

anti-Roosevelt  forces  augmented   the  opposi-  and  successful  efforts  of  the  Administration 

tion  in  Congress.  in  the  enforcement  of  the  land  laws  of  the 

When  the  Public  Land  Commission  filed  country,"  and  "  heartily  "  approving  the 
its  report  of  an  investigation  of  the  land  "  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  known  violators 
problem,  two  years  ago,  it  concluded  thus:  of  such  laws."  When  the  President  became 
"  That  the  number  of  patents  issued  is  in-  aware  of  the  misrepresentation  of  his  atti- 
creasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  tude  by  the  programme  committee  of  the 
of  new  homes."  When  the  President  re-  Denver  convention,  in  advance  of  its  meet- 
quested  Congress  to  appropriate  $500,000  to  ing,  he  sent  a  letter  by  Secretary  Garfield 
clear  the  arrears  of  business  in  the  Land  Of-  that  completely  unhorsed  his  opponents, 
fice  and  to  detect  and  prevent  fraud  in  dis-  Therein  he  said:  "Our  whole  purpose  is 
posing  of  applications  for  patents  for  public  to  protect  the  pulilic  lands  for  the  genuine 
lands,  the  opposition  gleefully  refused  his  homemaker.  .  .  .  The  men  whom  we  have 
request,  but  passed  an  act  providing  that  no  prosecuted  and  who  fear  prosecution  by  us 
appropriated  money  may  be  used  to  investi-  naturally  endeavor  to  break  down  the  policy 
gate  entries  "  concerning  which,  on  final  imder  which,  and  imder  which  alone,  the 
proof,  no  evidence  of  fraud  or  protest  has  homemaker's  rights  can  be  secured,  and  the 
been  iiled."  lands  preserved   for  the  use  of  himself  and 

In  endeavoring  to  create  sentiment  against  his  children.  .  .  .  The  beneficiaries  and  insti- 
thc  President  and  his  forest  policy,  sectional-  gators  of,  or  participators  in.  the  frauds,  of 
ism  is  strongly  appealed  to.  As  an  illustra-  course  disapprove  the  acts  of  the  Adminis- 
tion.  a  convention  recently  held  in  Denver,  tration.  .  .  .  The  real  beneficiaries  of  the 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Gen-  destruction  of  the  forest  reserves  would  be 
cral  Assembly  of  Colorado,  will  suffice,  the  great  lumber  companies,  which  would 
This  meeting  has  been  characterized  "The  speedily  monopolize  them.  If  it  had  not 
Land-Grabbers'  Last  Stand."  The  whole  been  for  the  creation  of  the  present  system 
affair  w  as  a  "  packed  "  meeting  and  was  in-  of  forest  reserves,  practically  every  acre  of 
spired  by  the  President's  opponents.  The  timber  land  in  the  West  would  now  be  con- 
committee  on  programme  had  not  made  pro-  trolleil,  or  be  on  the  point  of  being  con- 
vision  for  a  single  utterance  in  favor  of  the  trolled,  by  one  huge  lumber  trust." 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Volume  X.  of  that  monumental  work,  "The 
Cambridge  Modern  History,"  which  is  being 
brought  out  by  the  Macmillans,  has  for  its  sub- 
ject the  Restoration.  The  scholarship  and  thor- 
oughness of  these  volumes  have  already  been 
commented  upon  more  than  once  in  these  pages. 
It  is  only  necessary  in  this  instance  to  note  the 
titles  of  the  chapters,  which  will  show  the  scope 
of  this  particular  volume.  They  are :  '  The 
Congresses,  1815-1822,''  ""  The  Doctrinaires," 
"Reaction  and  Revolution  in  France,"  '  Italy." 
■■  The  Papacy  and  the  Catholic  Church," 
"  Greece  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula."  "  Spain," 
"  The  Spanish  Dominions  in  America."  "  The 
Establishment  of  Independence  in  Spanish- 
America,"  "  Brazil  and  Portugal,"  "  The  Ger- 
man Federation,"  "  Literature  in  Germany." 
■■  Russia."  ■  Poland  and  the  Polish  Revolution." 
■  The  Orleans  Monarchy."  "  The  Low  Coun- 
tries." "  Mehemet  .Ali."  "  Great  Britain,"  "  Cath- 
olic Emancipation."  "Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
"  Canada,"  "  The  Revolution  in  English  Poetry 
and  Fiction,"  "  Economic  Change,"  and  "  The 
British   Economists." 

Dr.  Hubert  H.  S.  Aimes,  in  "A  History-  of 
Slavery  in  Cuba"  (Putnams).  enters  a  field 
with  which  American  readers  and  even  histori- 
cal students  are  strangely  unfamiliar.  Few 
writers  in  English  have  attempted  to  treat  of 
Cuban  history  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  the 
literature  of  the  subject  accessible  to  .American 
readers  is  truly  meager.  Dr.  .Aimes  gives  a  use- 
ful bibliography  of  the  subject  and  promises  a 
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later  work  dealing  with  the  domestic  slave  re- 
gime on  the  island.  The  present  work,  which  is 
an  exposition  of  the  Spanish  policy  governing 
the  slave  trade  in  Cuba,  throws  much  light  0:1 
the  historical  relations  between  Spain  and  her 
Antillean  dependency. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  graduates  and  former 
students  of  Oberlin  College  is  the  life  of  James 
Harris  Fairchild,  by  Prof.  Albert  T.  Swing 
(.Revell).  From  the  year  1834.  when  he  joined 
the  first  freshman  class  formed  at  the  college, 
until  his  death  in  1902  Dr.  P^airciiild's  association 
with  Oberlin.  as  student,  teacher,  president,  and 
professor  emeritus,  was  unbroken, — a  continuous 
period  of  sixty-eigiit  years.  Virtually  the  whole 
history  of  the  institution  was  embraced  in  the 
record  of  this  one  life,  vvhose  simple  dignity  and 
true  nobility  were  inwrought  in  the  very  charac- 
ter of  the  school  and  impressed  upon  the  plastic 
minds  of  generations  of  students.  It  was  the 
fine  flower  of  New  England  Puritanism  trans- 
planted to  the  Middle  West. 

The  initial  volume  of  a  biographical  series  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  is  devoted  to 
"  Leading  American  Soldiers."  The  author. 
Prof.  R.  M.  Johnston,  of  Harvard  L-nivcrsity, 
does  not  wish  his  readers  to  understand  that  the 
thirteen  biographical  sketches  included  in  this 
volume  represent  the  thirteen  leading  American 
soldiers  in  a  final  and  exclusive  sense.  For  the 
Revolutionary  period  he  has  chosen  Washington 
and  Greene;  for  the  period  extending  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  Civil  War,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Zachary  Taylor,  and  Winfield  Scott ;  and  for 
the  Civil  War  itself.  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
.McClellan,  Meade,  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Joseph  E. 
Johnston.  The  careers  of  these  famous  generals 
are  tersely  summarized  and  their  claims  to  mili- 
tary distinction  fairly  presented.  For  the  reader 
who  is  puzzled  to  know  how  to  choose  between 
the  numerous  and  voluminous  biograj)hies  of  the 
great  captains  of  our  Civil-War  period  this  com- 
pact volume  performs  a  real  service  in  prescrv- 
Hig  the  essentials. 

One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  year 
is  ■•  The  Romance  of  .Steel :  The  Story  of  a 
Thousand  .Miliionairts."  by  llerliert  N.  Casson 
(New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.).  Although 
this  work  is  described  in  its  preface  as  "  the  lirst 
popular  history  of  our  greatest  American  indus- 
try," the  description  is  not  a  strictly  accurate 
one.  It  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  the  steel 
industry  itself  as  of  the  successive  efforts  to 
rapitalizr  that  industry  and  of  the  personal  ca- 
reers f)f  the  men  whose  fortunes  have  been  in.ide 
in  steel  making,  aitliough  they  themselves  were 
in  most  instances  as  ignorant  of  the  industrial 
processes  by  which  their  wealth  was  gained  as 
the  average  man  in  the  street  I  he  Pittsburg 
iniilionaire  as  poriravd  in  the  daily  press  is  by 
no  means  an  attractive  figure,  and  it  is  a  relief 
to  learn  from  Mr  Casson's  |t:iges  that  in  a 
large  group  of  men  who  have  heroine  million- 
aires almost  in  a  day  as  a  result  of  the  wonrler- 
ful   indnstrtal   transformation  of  the  last    thirty 
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years  there  are  many  wliose  claims  to  supremacy 
rest  upon  solid  and  wholly  creditable  founda- 
tions. 

DISCUSSIONS  OF  MODERN  DEMOCRACY. 

University  lectures  on  politics  and  civic  duty 
are  less  academic  than  formerly.  Possibly  they 
are  written  and  delivered  with  more  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  actual  conditions  that  confront  the 
college  graduate  as  he  goes  out  into  the  world 
with  the  intention  of  taking  some  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  town  or  ward  or  State.  In  four 
\-olumes  of  this  character  that  have  gone  into 
print  within  the  past  three  or  four  months  we 
have  not  encountered  a  single  one  of  the  fa- 
miliar i)latitudes  of  the  old  type.  Raid  denun- 
ciation of  the  spoils  system  and  its  creatures  has 
given  place  to  calm,  matter-of-fact  analysis  of 
the  forces  that  work  together  for  the  upbuilding 
and  entrenchment  of  the  modern  party  boss.  aTid 
to  sane,  well-reasoned  discussion  of  the  means  to 
be  employed  to  bring  about  his  overthrow.  Ihe 
distinction  between  leadership  and  hossism  is 
emi)hasized  and  the  value  of  the  party  system  in 
our  ])olitics  is  not  only  admitted,  but  repeatedly 
illustrated  and  enforced. 

In  his  Yale  lectures  on  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  now  published  under  the  title,  "  The 
Citizen's  Part  in  (iovernment  "  (Scribners), 
Secretary  Root  considers  ( I )  the  ta.sk  inherited 
or  assumed  by  members  of  the  governing  body 
in  a  democracy;  (2)  the  function  of  political 
parties  as  agencies  of  the  governing  body;  (.0 
the  duties  of  the  citizen  as  a  member  of  a  politi- 
cal party;  and  (4)  the  grounds  for  encourage- 
ment. I^Ir.  Roof's  sensible  and  well-proportioned 
treatment  of  these  topics  is  precisely  what  is 
needed  by  the  young  American  who  aspires  to 
have  a  real  part  in  making  the  political  condi- 
tions around  him  better. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  trained  administrator,  so 


well  exemplilied  in  Secretary  Root's  addrcs.ses,  is 
shared  by  President  Nicholas  .Murray  Butler,  of 
Columbia,  and  President  Arthur  1".  Hadley.  of 
Vale,  in  the  volumes  of  lectures  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company  under  the 
titles  "  True  and  False  Democracy  "  and  "  Stand- 
ards of  Public  Morality."  Each  of  these  uni- 
versity leaders  finds  himself  on  common  ground 
with  our  able  and  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State  when  the  standards  of  civic  conduct  are 
under  discussion.  Both  President  Butler  and 
President  Hadley  have  something  to  say  about 
the  formation  and  education  of  public  opinion. 
Speaking  of  the  individual  citizen's  responsibil- 
ity. Dr.  Butler  asks:  "Are  you  politically  alert? 
Are  you  politically  honest?  If  not,  you  are  a 
bad  citizen  and  a  corrupter,  however  innocent, 
of  public  opinion."  Says  President  Hadley: 
"  Democracy  is  right  when  used  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  Government  in  touch  with  public 
opinion ;  it  is  wrong  when  it  encourages  a  tem- 
porary majority  to  say  that  their  vote,  based  on 
insufficient  information  or  animated  by  sellish 
motives,  can  be  identified  with  public  opinion 
concerning  what  is  best  for  society  as  a  whole." 
The  opening  course  of  lectures  upon  the  Blum- 
enthal  Foundation  at  Columbia  University  was 
delivered  last  winter  by  Albert  Shaw,  the  editor 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  The  nine  lectures 
composing  the  course  have  been  published  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press  in  a  volume  of  250 
pages  ("  Political  Problems  of  American  De- 
velopment"). The  last  word  of  the  title  is  the 
key-word  of  the  entire  series  of  lectures.  Each 
one  of  the  chief  problems  of  a  political  nature 
that  have  presented  themselves  for  solution  dur- 
ing our  national  existence  is  considered  in  its 
bearing  on  the  general  course  of  our  national 
evolution.  In  a  word,  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a 
study  of  national  development,  dealing  not 
with  the  questions  of  constitutional  law  that 
vexed  the  minds  of  the  fathers,  but  with  the 
practical  difficulties  that  democracy  has  con- 
tinuously encountered  in  its  attempt  to  realize 
the  national  ideals  in  the  American  environment. 
Immigration  and  race  questions,  problems  relat- 
ing to  our  public  lands,  party  machincrv,  the 
regulation  of  the  railroads  and  the  great  indus- 
trial trusts,  the  tariff,  the  currency,  foreign 
policy,  and  territorial  expansion  are  all  discussed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  jounnlist  and  man 
of  affairs. 

HISTORICAL  AND  SOCIAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Any  reader  who  is  deterred  by  the  learned 
title  and  bulky  form  of  the  new  ethnological 
work  entitled  "  Race  Life  of  the  .•Xryan  Peoples  ' 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls)  from  reading  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Widney's  volumes  will  miss  not  only  the  latest 
results  of  scholarship  in  ethnology,  but  an  un- 
usually absorbing  narrative.  What  Dr.  Widney 
has  done  cannot  better  be  .set  forth  than  by  a 
brief  quotation  from  his  own  preface:  "Every 
masterful  race  of  the  world's  history  has  its  epic. 
It  is  the  tale  of  the  fathers  told  to  the  sons. 
Rut  side  by  side  with  the  spoken  epic  is  another, 
unspoken,  yet  truer  and  deeper.  It  is  the  tale  of 
the  race  life,  not  told  in  words  but  lived  in 
deeds  alone.  ...  In  the  perspective  of  time 
men  become  less,  man  grows  greater.  Race  life 
is  broader,  deeper,  richer,  than  the  life  of  any 
man   or  of  any  men.     .     .     .     The  Greek  coIo- 
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nies.  not  Ilium  and  Atreides  Agamemnon,  are 
the  true  epics  of  Hellas,  vastly  more  marvellous. 
So  of  the  Ar>-an  folk :  not  the  \'edas.  not  the 
Avestas,  not  the  Iliad  or  the  Xibelungen 
Beowulf,  but  the  marvelous  tale  of  what 
Arjan  man  has  lived. — how  he  has  subdued 
wild  and  waste  lands. — how  he  has  made 
desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose, — how  he  has  built 
up  empire  with  axe  and  plough  and  has 
sailed  the  unknown  paths  of  the  seas. — these  are 
his  true  race  epic.  .  .  .  This  book  is  an  at- 
tempt to  unfold  somewhat  of  the  race  epic  whicn 
the  Arj-an  people  have  lived."' 

The  writer  of  "  A  Day-Ureamer's  Harvest " 
(Morgan  Shepard  Company,  New  York)  is  evi- 
dently a  thoughtful  man  who  has  declined  to  be 
"hustled"  by  the  strenuousness  of  modern  life. 
Mr.  Henry  Byron  has  made  a  collection  of 
thought-provoking  "  meditations  "  which  show 
the  man  of  mature  mind  whose  maturity  does 
not  partake  oi  hothouse  growth.  There  is  a 
sweetness  and  uplift  about  them  which  is  real 
inspiration. 
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l«.    PAUL  CARtS. 

Paul   Carus.  editor  of  the   Open   Court. 


FREDERIC    H.VRRISON. 

(  Macmillan).  It  is  really  a  calm,  gentle  exposi- 
tion of  tiie  faith  of  the  Positivist.  After  tracing 
the  main  points  in  his  philosophical  development, 
this  English  leader  of  thought  presents  a  number 
(  f  chapters  on  the  different  points  of  the  Posi- 
livist's  belief,  including  suggested  sacramental 
forms.  Under  the  general  head  of  "  Valedic- 
tory "  he  gives  his  experiences  of  twenty-one 
years'  lecturing  at  Newton  Hall.  London. 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  latest  contribu- 
tion to  the  printed  record  of  his  particular  kind 
of  philosophy  is  "John  Bull's  Other  Island  and 
Major  Barbara"  (Brcntanos).  In  addition  to 
the  two  plays  which  give  the  title  to  the  volume 
there  is  also  included  another, — "  How  He  Lied 
to  Her  Husband."  "  John  Bull's  Other  Island  " 
is  really  a  stinging  review  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  on  the  question  of 
Home  Rule,  with  some  keen,  drastic  contrasta 
l>ctwecn  the  temperaments  of  the  two  neoplcs. 
In  '  Major  Barbara,  "  which  is  a  story  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  main  theme  is  the  power  of 
money.  The  three  plays  show  Mr.  Shaw's  char- 
acteristic genius. 
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of  Prof.  S.  Reinacli's  "Apollo:  An  Illustrated 
Manual  of  the  History  of  Art  Throughout  the 
Ages"  (,Scrii)ner.s)  ;  "Studies  in  Pictures,"  by 
John  C.  Van  Dyke  (Scrihners)  ;  and  "Art  and 
Citizenship,"  by  Kate  Upson  Clarke  (Eaton  & 
Main).  Dr.  Kcinacl.'s  excellent  manual,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  noticed  some  months 
ago  in  these  pages,  has  been  welcomed  with  en- 
thusiasm in  Europe,  and  translated  into  almost 
every  civilized  tongue.  The  present  edition  has 
been  entirely  reset  and  the  illustrations  are  very 
helpful  in  elucidating  the  text.  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 
study  of  the  masteri)ieces  of  painting  is  the  com- 
plete successful  accomplishment  of  what  has 
been  attempted  many  times  before, — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  a  simply  put  interpretation  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  greatness  of  the  paintings  by  the 
ir.astcrs  of  tliis  and  former  centuries.  Mrs. 
Clarke  attempts  to  note  in  her  little  volume  the 
reciprocal  inHucnce  of  art  on  character,  and 
character  on  art.  The  contents  of  the  book  was 
originally  an  address  delivered  before  a  woman's 
press  club  in  Ohio. 

The  late.st  issue  of  "  The  Musician's  Library  " 
being  brdught  out  by  Oliver  Ditson  Company  is 
the  two-vnlume  "  Anthology  of  French  Piano 
Music,"  edited  by  Isidor  Philipp.  The  first  vol- 
ume treats  the  early  composers,  and  the  sec- 
ond the  modern  composers.  To  the  first  there 
is  a  frontispiece,  consisting  of  three  portraits : 
Jean-Philippe  Ramcau,  I'Tancois  Couperin,  and 
Jean-Baptists  De  Lully.  The  second  volume 
shows  portraits  of  I'Vanck,  Dubois,  Saint-Saens. 
Faure,  D'Indy,  Debussv,  Massenet,  Philipp.  and 
Widor. 

TWO   SCIENTIFIC   TREATISES   ON    ALCOHOL. 

Messrs.  Munn  &  Company,  the  publi.shers  of 
the  Scientific  A)ticrican  (New  York),  have 
brought  fuit  an  important  and  timely  work  en- 
titled "Industrial  Alcohol:  Its  Manufacture 
and  Uses,"  a  treatise  based  on  Dr.  Max  Maerck- 
er's  "  Introduction  to  Distillation  "  as  revised 
by  Delbriick  and  Langc.  by  John  K.  Brachvogel, 
with  special  chapters  by  Charles  J.  Thatcher. 
In  view  of  the  denatured-alcohol  law  which  be- 
came effective  on  the  first  day  of  January,  IQ07, 
this  volume  will  have  an  immediate  value,  both 
for  educational  purposes  and  for  u.se  in  practice 
by  the  distiller  and  consumer.  As  far  as  possi- 
ble the  l)ook  was  written  in  non-technical  lan- 
guage. There  arc  chapters  on  the  industrial 
value  of  tax-free  alcohol,  and  excellent  sum- 
maries of  the  various  processes  employed  in 
spirit  manufacture.  Of  great  practical  value, 
also,  are  those  sections  which  deal  with  the  use 
of  denatured  alcohol  for  lighting  and  heating, 
and  the  comparative  efficiencies  of  gasoline, 
kerosene,  and  alcohol  in  the  production  of 
l)o\vcr. 

The  .scientific  argument  for  the  moderate  use 
of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  is  set  forth  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  Alcohol:  The  Sanction  for  Its  Use," 
translated  from  the  German  by  J.  Starke  (Put- 
nams).  This  writer  maintains  that  not  only 
has  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  nothing  to  do 
with  drunkemiess  or  with  the  development  of 
any  disease  whatever,  but  that  it  is  for  many 
men  an  important  hygienic  measure :  that  alco- 
hol is  normally  formed  in  the  living  being,  that 
it  nourishes,  and  that  in  no  sense  does  it  behnig 
to    the    "i)oisons."     There    is,    of   course,    higli 
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scientific   authority   in   opposition   to  these   con- 
tentions, but  that  is  "  another  story." 

WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

"  The  Statesman's  Yearbook," — that  unique 
and  indispensable  volume. — has  recently  been  is- 
sued in  its  edition  for  1907.  This  is  the  forty- 
fourth  annual  publication.  The.  main  features 
of  this  work  have  been  so  many  times  com- 
mented upon  in  these  pages  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  here  further  than  to  say  that  the 
revision  and- editing  have  been  done  according  to 
the  most  exacting  standards.  In  most  cases 
statistics  for  the  complete  calendar  1906  arc 
given,  and  in  some  cases  the  information  comes 
up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  publication. 
.•\mong  the  important  new  features  arc  sections 
relating  to  the  armies  of  the  different  nations 
of  the  world  and  diagrams  and  tables  showing 
the  comparative  growth  of  the  leading  navies. 
"  The  Statesman's  ^'earbook."  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  published  by  the  Macmillans  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltic,  secretary  of 
the  Roval  deotiraphical  Societv,  assisted  bv  Mr. 
I.  P.  A.  Renwick,  LL.H. 

A  new  volume  by  Dr.  Harvey  \V.  Wiley,  of 
the  I'nited  -States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
entitled  '  Foods  and  Their  .Xdulteration " 
(Philadelphia:  P.  RIakiston's  Son  &  Co.),  in- 
cludes much  information  regarding  methods  of 
preparation  and  manufacture  of  food  products, 
the  standards  of  purity,  regulations  for  inspec- 
tion, simple  te>;ts  for  adulterations,  the  effects 
of  storage,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
subject.  The  work  is  of  popular  interest,  and. 
while  it  contributes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
physician  and  sanitarian,  it  is  chiefly  addressed 
to  the  consumer,  who  may  gain  from  it  a  fund 
of  information  concerm'ng  subjects  usuallv 
treated  only  in  technical  publications.  .\  book 
entitled  "  Beverages  and  Their  .\duIteration," 
In   the  same  author,  is  now  in  preparation. 
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will  no  doubt  lecture  on  some  economic  phases  of  .Xmerican  life,  which  is  his  special  field.) 
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THE    PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD. 


^_  The   article   contributed    to   this 

Waterway  in  i        ■\  t 

Improve-  number  ot  the  Review  by  Mr. 
"**"  ■  Saunders,  of  St.  Louis,  regard- 
ing the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  the  President's  journey  down  a 
long  stretch  of  that  great  waterway,  will 
be  found  of  timely  interest.  This  countr>- 
has  been  settled  and  developed  in  a  pioneer 
period  that  has  now  reached  its  end.  It  is 
just  a  hundred  years  since  the  work  of  Rob- 
ert Fulton  and  others  gave  us  steam  naviga- 
tion on  our  rivers,  and  it  is  almost  a  hundred 
years  since  the  steamboats  began  to  ply  on 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  Distinguished 
leadership  in  the  State  of  New  \  ork  gave  us 
the  Erie  Canal,  one  result  of  which  was  the 
creation  of  the  great  city  of  Buffalo,  while 
another  was  the  rapid  development  of  New 
^  ork  Cit>'  as  our  principal  port..  River  nav- 
igation created  important  cities  all  the  way 
from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  St. 
Paul  to  New  Orleans. 

j,^^         After  a  half-ccntur>'  of  depend- 
>i*m  Hone-    cnce  up<jn  our  natural  and  arti- 

*""  ■  ficial  waterways,  there  came  the 
great  era  of  railroad  building,  and  so  largely 
were  th<"  wafrr  'cd  by  the  newer 

and  swifter  m-  ;i>portation,  that 

it  came  to  be  the  general  belief  that  river 
boats  and  canal  barges  were  no  longer  to 
play  an  impfirtant  part  in  thr  rountr>'s  traf 
fir.  It  was  thi<>  conviction  that  long  made 
it  so  difficult  to  secure  adequate  support  ff)r 
''        '         f  a  fr.iti    '    '  canal.     If  was 

■rally   li'  i!   our   tran'»con- 

(inental    railroads    were    sufficient    for    all 
pnrpovs,   an«l   that   it   would 

..   - >.i*te  of  capital   to  connect  the 

Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  by  a  ship  canal, 
whether  across  Nicaragiia  or  Panama.  The 
•         '  *     '       '  :  f    frw    \p;irs.    f 

•lir    drift    of    u 


opinion.  The  business  of  the  United  States 
has  far  outgrown  the  railroad  systems. 
Wherever  waterways  can  be  made  to  do  the 
work,  they  are  needed  in  order  to  relieve  the 
railroads  from  a  great  part  of  the  coarser 
and  heavier  kinds  of  transportation.  The 
internal  development  of  the  country  gives 
the  railroads  all  that  they  can  possibly  do  in 
the  handling  of  the  more  lucrative  kinds  of 
traffic.  The  State  of  New  '^'ork  has  been 
guilty  of  no  anachronism  or  error  of  judg- 
ment in  entering  upon  its  present  great  ex- 
penditure of  a  hundred  million  dollars  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  so  that 
barges  carrying  a  thousand  tons  may  pass 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Hudson  and 
thus  to  the  sea.  The  people  of  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  their  tributary  country  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  opening  up  of  a  deep 
waterway  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Miss- 
issippi b\-  way  of  the  Cliicago  drainage  canal 
and  other  existing  natural   water  courses. 

Some        ^^  ''^  ''  ^■'i"'  n'lcstioii  u  hctlier  such 
Practical      a  Canal  ougiit  not  to  lie  developed 

Questions.       l       i         i  ,•  ,  ,' 

by  local  expenditure  rather  than 
by  the  general  Cioverniuent.  The  Erie 
Canal,  as  enlarged,  will  benefit  the  farnicrs 
and  prfxlucers  of  the  West  far  more  than  it 
will  help  the  people  of  New  ^'ork,  who  are 
paying  the  entire  bill.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  deep  waterway  from  Chicai:<i  to  the  .Mis- 
sissippi would  be  of  no  direct  hetiefit  to  the 
people  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and 
it  would  seem  rather  doubtful  whether  oi 
nf»t  the  federal  Trrasiirv  should  be  laiifd 
upon  to  pay  for  that  part  of  the  waterway 
u  if  bin  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  improve 
ment  rif  the  .Miisissippi  River  itself,  however, 
it  a  different  matter.  The  amount  of  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  make  it  a  great  high- 
•  '  lern  frafTii'  might  not  he  less  tli;Mi 
'1(1  dollars,      A    irrrat    iu;ui\    Si.iirs 
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JION.    l'RE!)FraCK    C.    STEVKNS. 

(Tl)p  lioad  of  tlip  Public  Works  Dcparttnent  of  New 
York  State,  who  Is  onlarging  rhe  Erie  Canal.) 

would  be  hcncfitctl,  and  the  question  is  one  of 
national  rather  than  of  local  concern.  Ihc 
waterways  commission,  to  which  Mr.  Saun- 
ders refers  in  his  article,  will  undoubtedly  in 
due  time  iiive  the  countr\-  a  report  of  {ireat 
importance.  I'hc  President's  trip  of  inspec- 
tion {jives  occasion  for  the  assemblinjj  of 
Governors  and  hi<:h  officials  of  many  States, 
and  waterway  improvement  is  to  be  pressed 
upon  the  country  in  a  manner  not  to  be  ijj- 
nored.  The  nation's  preat  irriijation  policy 
has  been  worked  out  upon  a  plan  which 
makes  it  iiltimately  self-supportinjj;;  that  is  to 
say,  the  irriirated  lands  are  sold  at  a  price 
{ireat  enoujxh  to  repay  C(jst  of  the  engineerinjr 
works  which  aive  the  lands  their  value.  It  is  a 
question  \\  hcther  a  preat  waterw  ay  improve- 
ment like  that  of  the  Krie  Canal  mi'^'ht  not  be 
paid  for,  at  least  in  part,  b\  a  small  toll  upon 
the  tonnajre  that  passes  throujjh  it.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  fa\()r  of  such  an  arranjze- 
ment  in   the  case  of  the   New  ^'ork  canals. 


^^^        A    similar    remark    might    apply 

Pans  the      to     a     possible     deep     waterway 

from  Cliicajjo  to  tiu-  Mississippi. 

When  it  comes,  however,  to  the  navi^jation 

of  the  fjreat  river  itself,  it  is  manifest  that 


it  would  have  to  be  as  free  as  the  high  seas, 
although  the  States  bordering  upon  the  river 
might  be  asked  to  assume  some  share  of  the 
cost  of  improvement.  It  has  long  been  the 
contention  of  this  magazine  that  our  river 
and  harbor  improvements  ought  to  be  made 
IKirtly  at  the  expense  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  local- 
ities concerned.  If  for  fifty  years  past,  for 
example,  the  federal  Government  had  mere- 
ly duplicated  the  amounts  that  Boston,  New 
^'ork,  Philadelphia,  Haltimore  and  other 
Iiorts  had  been  willing  to  expend  upon  their 
harbor  impro\ements,  we  should  have  had 
\astl\'  better  results.  There  would  have 
been  no  question  about  the  ability  of  great 
new  ships  like  the  Lusitnnia  to  come  and  go 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  account  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  channels.  Liverpool, 
Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and  other  great  Kuro- 
pean  seaports  owe  the  vastness  and  the  splen- 
dor of  their  recent  harbor  developments  in 
chief  part  to  local  initiative  and  expenditure. 
( )ur  log-rolling  river  and  harbor  bills  at 
Washington  would  have-  a  very  different 
character  if  every  locality  asking  for  an  ap- 
propriation were  obliged  to  provide  at  lea^t 
one-half  of  the  amount  expended.  Under 
such  a  plan  the  federal  money  would  go  to 
the  enterprises  that  were  really  worth  devel- 
oping, and  the  waste  of  effort  upon  local 
creeks  and  traffickless  harbors, — so  often  a 
drain  on  the  national  funds  in  the  past. — 
would  promptly  cease.  We  have  too  large  a 
treasury  surplus  for  the  wise  use  of  public 
money. 

c  .,     J        The   improvement  of  waterwavs 

Railroads  '  • 

and  belongs  to  those  large  undertak- 
nigs  that  must  be  entered  upon 
with  the  more  intensive  development  of  the 
co.untr).  'I'he  .Middle  West,  with  its  scien- 
tific agriculture  and  its  growth  in  varied 
manufacturing,  will  in  the  near  future 
double  its  output  of  primary  and  secontlary 
products,  and  transportation  facilities  must 
be  provided  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  failure  of  the 
money  market  is  hampering  the  railroads  in 
their  necessary  work  of  double-tracking  and 
general  reconstruction  at  a  time  when  traf- 
fic demands  are  so  exigent.  The  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  enforce 
federal  laws  arc  regardeil  in  Wall  Street  as 
furnishing  the  reason  for  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions that  affect  the  money  market.  Many 
causes  have  contributed  to  the  financial  re- 
action that  is  now  generally  to  be  observed. 
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But  the  principal  cause  has  not  been  the  pol- 
\cy  of  President  Roosevelt.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  confidence  of  the  countn*'  in  the 
President's  policies  there  would  have  been 
an  anti-corporation  sentiment  so  sweeping  in 
its  nature  as  to  have  caused  a  ver>"  serious 
setback.  The  principal  difficulty  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  number  of  vast  enterprises 
that  have  simultaneously  made  demands 
upon  the  available  supply  of  capital.  Busi- 
ness has  expanded  with  enormous  rapidity ; 
speculation  has  been  rife ;  cliques  in  control 
of  great  trusts  and  corporations  have  \\n- 
loaded  securities  upon  the  public  at  inflated 
values ;  and  the  pendulum  was  bound  to 
swing  from  one  extreme  toward  the  other. 
The  collapse  of  speculation  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket affects  legitimate  business  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  there 
must  he  a  year  or  t\vo  of  less  extended  credit 
and  of  curtailment  in  many  lines  of  business 
activity'.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  country 
is  to  see  widespread  business  failures,  or  hard 
times  of  the  kind  that  fill  the  streets  with 
unemployed  men  and  require  the  establish- 
ment of  soup  kitchens  and  emergency  relief 
undertakings,  as  the  prophets  of  disaster 
would   have  us  believe. 


ftOUtRT    rt  l.TO.S, 


H0.\.    THEODORE    E.    BtRTON,   OF   OHIO. 

(Chulrman  of  tlx'  River  and  Harbor  Committee, 
and  at  the  hoad  of  the  Waterways  Commission  that 
accompanies  President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Burtcn  is 
now  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Cleveland.) 

A  Slackening  ^^  '=^  ""^  "■'^^'  ^"  prophesy  over- 
Pace  in      much   about   business   conditions, 

Business.        t  •  ... 

for  no  one  knows  what  is  going 
to  happen.  But  it  is  not  likel\  that  for  the 
next  year  or  two  productive  enterprise  will 
make  such  demands  upon  the  labor  market 
:is  to  call  for  a  million  fresh  immigrants 
{•very  year,  as  during  the  past  three  seasons. 
Luxurious  expenditure  will  be  somewhat 
urtailed,  and  less  money  therefore  taken  out 
of  active  business  uses  in  order  to  be  con- 
sumed in  agreeable  diversions.  During  the 
past  summer  scores  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans have  been  automobiling  all  over 
r  iirope.  I  he  amount  of  mone\  spent  in 
tliis  and  kindred  way^  would  go  very  far  to 
ward  relieving  the  stringency  of  the  moiie\ 
market  and  su|)pl\ing  the  railroads  with  the 
(ash  they  cannot  now  borrow,  but  which 
they  urgently  need  fitr  completing  the  im- 
pr«npments  that  have  been  begun.  Another 
^eason  or  two  of  good  crops  will  maintain 
flie  pur(hasing  power  of  the  farmers,  will 
krpp  the  wheels  of  factories  in  fiperation,  and 
will   help  tide  the  country  over  a  period  of 


tilt-  m»in>«rT  tit  wboiM.  work  In  jH-rfM-tirnt  ihp    w.mewhat   painful    but   nccetsary   liciuidation 
■l*«iiil»Kil  «rs«r»l»hrair4l  at  tho  Jammlinm   Kair  laat  ,  ,,.  ,  ,  ,.      "^ 

month.)  •*"•>  re-e<>tal)lislunent  or  credit. 
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Copyrit'lit,  19U6.  by  Uiiaer.vooJ  A-  UiUcrwood.  N.  Y. 

MR.    H.    H.   ROGERS, 

(Who  as  ac-tive  head  of  Standard  Oil  and  copper 
hitcrpsts  has  h?on  a  i^roat  (igiirp  in  ihe  Ixisinesr; 
world,  and  is  now  in  rctireiiKMit  through  ill-health.) 


Finding  Out 

the 

Facts. 


As  regards  the  <ireat  corpora- 
tions, the  innocent  stocklioliler  is 
to  be  considered  quite  as  much 
as  the  outside  public.  The  stockhoUler  can- 
not be  too  gratefid  to  the  Government  at 
Washington  for  what  it  has 
been  (h)iiig  to  enforce  pub- 
licity. We  must  continue 
to  do  business  on  the  large 
scale  under  corporate  forms, 
and  shares  of  stock  in  rail- 
road and  industrial  under- 
takings must  be  standard- 
ized and  made  safe  for  gen- 
eral investment  here  as  in 
Kuropean  countries.  Other 
corporations  must  be  made 
to  follow  the  example  of 
the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  for  exauiple, 
in  permitting  the  investing 
public  to  understand  what 
is  going  on.  The  present 
action  to  dissolve  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  will  in 
the  long  run  have  been  val- 
uable, principally  in  the 
publicity  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jecting the  affairs  of  that 
gigantic  enterprise.     It  may 


be  predicted  with  some  safety  that  this 
prosecution  with  its  disclosures  marks  the 
end  of  the  old  period  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company's  regime  of  myster}'  and 
sccrec\.  I'^om  many  standpoints  its  m.an- 
agement  has  been  superb.  Hut  it  ought  to 
recognize  the  new  order  of  things  and  step 
out  boldly  into  the  white  light  of  the  full- 
est publicity.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
(jo\ernment  to  prove  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  is  a  great  holding 
corporation  of  corporations,  which  absolute- 
1\'  dominates  the  petroleum  business  and 
allied  industries  in  this  country-,  and  which 
ought  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  to 
be  compelled  to  divest  itself  of  its  monopo- 
listic attributes.  But  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  is  a  very  imperfect  piece  pf  legislation, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  practical  and 
stable  solution  is  to  be  secured  through  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  e.visting  statute. 

ji^^  A  business  enterprise  is  not  to  be 

Trust         regarded    as    an    outlaw    merely 

Conferenct,     i  ... 

necause  it  is  or  great  extent. 
Clearly,  we  have  not  found  any  true  solution 
as  yet  of  the  so-called  trust  problem.  We 
are  still  engaged  in  getting  at  the  facts.  On 
the  22d  of  the  present  month  a  great  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Chicago  to  discuss  the 
various  phases  of  the  question  how  the  nation 
and  the  States  ought  henceforth  to  deal  with 
transportation    and    industrial    corporations. 


CAN    HK    CT.EM 

From   the   Inquinr  ( I'hiladolpbia). 
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l'«»p)'i"'     V^^i    Li)    \Urcrau,    N     ^' 

I'KESIOENT    NICHOLAS    MURRAY    BUTLER,    OF    COLl'MBIA    UNIVEKSITV. 
:  Who  Will  act  an  KCnprat  c-li.iirDian  of  the  Kr<*at  confprenco  on  tnixls  und  niilwiiys   In   CIiIchko.  ) 


The  cnnlcrence  i-.  under  the  au-^pices  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation.  The  governors 
of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  have  ap- 
pointed delegates  of  marked  ability,  and  the 
leading  iMiartU  of  trade  and  iliambers  of 
rofntrerce.  as  well  as  the  organized  ayricnl- 
lural,  labor,  and  other  definite  interests,  will 
be  represenfed  by  their  best  men.  Such  a 
conference  was  held  in  i8'/^  in  the  same 
city,  and  under  the  same  auspices,  and  it  was 
useful  in  its  way,  because  it  broujjht  foi;ether 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  resulted  in 
much  frank  an<l  able  discussion.  Hut  we 
have  made  a  tremendous  amount  of  economic 
history  in  the  '     •        '  •  ,  and  the  present 

conference    vs .       -•    facts    at    hand 

than  that  of   l^f).     It  will  be  ma<le  up  in 


preat  part  of  practical  luen.  who  have  no  po- 
litical objects  to  pain,  and  u  ho  desire  the 
business  welfare  of  the  country  in  the  truest 
sense.  It  is  prcatly  to  be  hoped  that  tlii'< 
conference  may  aprec  upon  some  important 
steps  which  miplit  be  recommended  to  Con 
press  on  the  one  hand  and  to  State  lepisla 
tures  on  the  other.  Prnbleiiis  affectinp  the 
control  of  railroads  and  trusts  arc  (juitc  cer- 
tain to  play  a  part  in  next  year's  Presidential 
campaign,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  atmos- 
phere may  be  sufRtiently  c'earcd  to  pive  us 
some  definite  and  understandable  issues.  Mere 
theories  and  har>h  diatribes  will  not  be  en- 
( f)uraped  in  the  Chicapo  ( (inference.  Tl'e  tiirc 
is  ripe  for  <oncrete  proposals,  .ind  useful  jxili- 
cie«  that  siili  promote  the  nation's  prosperity. 
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ilk.                '^■^^P^. 

"""^  ^^^B^V^I 

.'' '  v.-- '-'^flfll^V         ^^^^^^F 

iS.  '^ 

PboioErapb  hy   Undciwood  A  Underwood,  N.  V. 
MR.    WILLIAM    ROCKEFELLER.  MR.    JOHN    D.    ROCKEFELLER. 

(In  conspqupncp  of  the  retlroinont  of  Mr.  II.  II.  Rogors.  tho  RiM-kofoIli^r  brothors  wnrp  rpporlfnl  Inst  month 
as  in  nctlvp  rontrol  of  thp  grpnt  IntPivsis  witli  wlilch  ihcir  names  aro  associated.  Mr.  \Vllllnni  K')ck"fp|ler 
Is  at  tho  hoad  of  the  popper  trust,  and  Mr.  .Tolin  I).  Uockpfeller  Is  prpsldent  of  thp  Standard  Oil  Company. I 


Copper 


One  of  the  recent  .sensations  in 
andlts       the  industrial  world  has  been  the 

fall  in  the  price  of  copper.  Not 
many  weeks  aj^o  this  metal  was  selling  at 
about  25  cents  a  pound.  AVe  were  then  told 
by  the  leadinu:  authorities  at  home  and  abroad 
that  the  demand  for  copper  was  so  preat,  and 
that  the  supply  was  relatively  so  small,  as  to 
make  it  reasonably  certain  that  the  price 
would  not  be  much  lower  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  At  the  prevailing  high  prices  there 
was  enormous  speculation   in    the  shares  of 


copper  mines.  Men  usually  conservative  in 
matters  of  investment  seemed  confident  about 
the  maintenance  of  high  prices  for  copper 
and,  therefore,  about  the  value  of  the  copper 
stocks.  \Ve  had  seldom  in  this  coimtry  wit- 
nessed so  vast  a  speculative  investment  in  any 
direction  as  that  which  had  taken  place  in 
copper  mining  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  Suddenly  there  arose  a  deadlock  be- 
tween the  chief  purchasers  of  copper  and  the 
chief  selling  agencies,  and  after  a  time  the 
sellers  began  to  yield.     It  did  not  take  long 
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for  copper  to  fall  from  about  25  cents  a 
pound  to  a  level  last  month  not  far  above  15 
cents.  The  more  profitable  copper  mines 
could,  of  course,  do  business  at  the  reduced 
price, — but  many  mining  enterprises  which 
had  been  pacing  dividends  or  were  in  process 
of  development  were  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  practical  collapse.  Meanwhile  it  seem.s 
probable  that  the  market  had  been  held  at 
an  inflated  price  for  some  time,  while  those 
who  understood  the  game  were  unloading 
their  shares  in  mining  enterprises  upon  the 
long-suffering  public.  If  there  could  have 
been  absolute  publicit}-  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company  and  its  re- 
lated corporations,  it  is  not  likely  that  so 
great  a  misfortune  could  have  overtaken 
thousands  of  innocent  investors.  While  .it 
is  a  more  or  less  mooted  point,  it  is  probably 
true  that  a  normal  and  reasonable  price  for 
copper  is  about  15  cents  a  pound,  and  that  a 
fair  and  proper  administration  of  great  busi- 
ness interests  would  have  kept  the  price  there 
and  given  us  normal  conditions  of  mining 
and  of  investment.  Vast  enterprises  in  the 
nature  of  electrical  equipment  companies 
were  improperly  affected  by  an  unreasonable 
price  for  the  copper  which  they,  more  than 
all  other  consumers,  have  to  buy.  The  Mon- 
tana mines  were  last  month  shut  down  to  a 
fraction  of  their  normal  output. 


steel  '^^^  policy  of  the  leading  com- 
in  '  pany  that  manufactures  steel  has 
been  a  very  different  one.  We 
shall  unquestionably  be  informed  in  the  near 
future  of  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  orders 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
its  sm.aller  rivals.  But  this  great  company 
was  wise  enough  in  the  recentperiod  of  keen 
demand  to  hold  the  prices  down  to  a  mod- 
erate level  in  order  to  avoid  the  brincins: 
about  of  inevitable  reaction.  It  is  fair  to 
believe  that  the  steel  companies  can  weather 
a  brief  period  of  curtailed  business  and  tariff 
discussion  without  serious  disaster  to  their 
shareholders.     But  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

Let  Railroads  ^  Meanwhile  the  railroads  of  the 
Make  Country  continue  to  do  a  large 
""^^  and  flourishing  business,  although 
their  net  profits  are  diminished  by  reason  of 
the  growth  of  their  fixed  charges  in  all  di- 
rections. Railroads  when  fairly  run  for  the 
public  and  for  their  stockholders  ought  to 
make  money,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  high  efficiencj'.  Whetlicr  or  not  the 
2-cent  passenger  rate  that  so  many  States 
have  adopted  is  really  reasonable  or  not,  it 
was  in  our  opinion  very  unstatesmanlike  to 
force  that  issue  during  this  past  year.  It  was 
right  to  drive  the  railroads  out  of  their  old- 
time  control  of  State   politics.      It  was  also 


CAX'T  KEKP   CP   WITH  TIIK   VXft. 
Vtnta   lb*  Sorth  Amrrtran    (Itillndplphln). 
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right  to  oblige  them  to  discontinue  the  im- 
proper distribution  of  free  passes.  Again,  it 
was  right  to  use  every  means,  however  dras- 
tic, to  compel  them  to  abandon  the  old  sys- 
tem of  rebates  and  discriminations.  It  was 
right  to  compel  them  to  use  safety  appliances 
and  thus  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  their 
own  employees  and  the  wrecking  of  passen- 
ger trains.  It  was  right  to  enforce  better 
systems  of  railroad  accounting,  and  more 
thorough  publicit\-  in  respect  to  all  branches 
of  railroad  financiering  and  operation.  It 
was  right  to  improve  tax  laws  and  strengthen 
commissions.  B\it  these  things  constituted 
a  sufficient  program  for  the  present;  and 
it  was  not  at  all  advisable  to  adopt  arbitrary 
legislation  that  could  be  construed  as  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  railroads  from  making 
money.  So  far  as  most  States  are  concerned, 
the  2-cent  fare  laws  will  probably  so  in- 
crease local  passenger  traffic  as  not  to  curtail 
appreciably  the  earnings  of  the  roads.  But 
the  subject  is  one  that  could  have  been  fairly 
postponed;  and  in  our  judgment  the  2-cent 
laws  will  have  proved  themselves  premature 
and  therefore  more  harmful    than   beneficial. 

The%New      ^    ^^^^     years    ago    Christendom 
Race        was      considerably      stirred      bv 

Problems.  ■  ■      1      ^i  ll     i 

warnings  agamst  the  so-called 
"  yellow  peril,"  the  Emperor  William  of 
Germany  leading  in  the  agitation.  It  was 
argued  that  the  long-quiescent  nu'Uions  of 
China  would  gradually  awaken  and  become 


"A   TAI.E   OK   TWO    CITIKS." 

From  t\u'  ■hiiinial  (Detroit). 


seized  with  the  modern  spirit  of  unrest  and 
adventure.  Once  trained  in  the  use  of  mod- 
ern weapons,  it  was  prophesied  that  they 
might  attempt  a  reconquest  of  much  terri- 
tory now  Russian,  that  was  in  earlier 
periods  Mongolian,  and  that  thus  in  time 
and  by  degrees  they  might  through  sheer 
force  of  numbers  endanger  the  Christian  na- 
tions of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  some- 
what as  Turks  and  Saracens  were  crowding 
westward  and  northward  a  few  centuries 
ago.  This  particular  agitation  against  the 
yellow  peril  became  discredited  after  the  na- 
tions had  put  down  the  Boxer  uprising,  and 
had  subjected  China  to  the  payment  of  enor- 
mous pecuniary  indemnities.  But  now  the 
v\orld  of  white  men  begins  to  show  a  good 
deal  of  fresh  uneasiness  as  it  faces  the  ques- 
tion what  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Asiatic 
races,  and  the  further  question  how  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  world  is  going  to  be  allotted  to 
rival  claimants. 

Who  Is  to     ^^^  have  a  tendency  to  fall  Into 
Inherit       the  mistaken  notion  that  history 

the  Earth  ?      •         ,  ,  ,  ,      ,  ,  .      ' 

IS  alreaiiN  made,  and  that  things 
are  tolerably  well  established  upon  perma- 
nent lines.  We  forget  that  the  future  is 
likely  to  be  a  much  hmger  period  than  the 
recorded  past,  and  that  changes  are  more 
rapid  by  reason  of  the  dififusion  of  ideas  and 
the  increased  freedom  of  movement  due  to 
new  facilities,  llius  the  European  nations 
have  carved  out  their  own  possessions  and 
spheres  of  influence  in  Africa,  and  ha\e 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the\  can  settle  and 
populate  that  continent  as  the\  please,  and 
absolutely  control  its  destinies.  In  like  man- 
ner the  English  have  taken  possession  of  the 
island  continent  of  Australia;  the\  hold  the 
northern  half  of  North  America,  and  they 
assume  to  exercise  authority  over  hundreils 
of  millions  of  Asiatics  in  Asia  itself.  South 
America  has  come  under  the  control  of  the 
descendants  of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
blended  in  various  degrees  with  the  native 
Inilian  stock.  But  .Africa  and  South  .Amer- 
ica are  comparatively  imsettleil  and  unde- 
veloped continents.  The  new  forces  in  the 
world  are  economic  rather  than  military  or 
political.  Capital  is  engaged  in  developing 
resources;  capital  demands  effective  lal)or; 
labor  seeks  rem\merati\c  fields,  and  labor 
eventually  absorbs  capital.  Thus  the  sugar 
planters  of  Hawaii  needed  labor  and  im- 
ported Japanese  and  Chinese  coolies  as  the 
best  and  most  available.  With  their  thrift 
and   industn',   the  Asiatics  will   in  due  time 
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VOT  A  FAMILY  AKTAIU. 

The  cnnlraclinjc  parllei*  to  the  Anglo-Jap  allianrp  do  not  seem  to  havp  taken  the  chiklitn    into  account. 

From  the  Journal  I  Minneapolis). 


control  both  labor  and  capital  in  those 
islands.  A  great  and  critical  contest  has 
been  going  on  regarding  the  presence  of 
Asiatics  in  South  Africa  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  Transvaal.  Not  only  the  mil- 
lions of  China  and  Japan,  but  alsfj  the  dark- 
skinned  fiindus  arc  in  the  labor  market, 
and  capital  demands  them  for  work  in  the 
mines  anri  in  the  fields  of  South  Africa, 
uhf-rr  nrjTo  labor  is  not  efficient  and  where 
'A  hire  iaiior  practically  df>cs  not  exist.  But 
if  the  Asiatics  arc  admitted  to  British  South 
Af':<a  with  any  considerable  freedom,  thev 
v.  ;.i  %<itiif  day  possess  the  land. 

T^  •.       1     In    Atjstralia,    the    white    tra<les 

In  Britith     unions  sfan<l   like  a   rf»ck  against 

Asiatic  lab<ir,  antl  the  politicians 

are  with  the  unions.     For  it  is  by  no  means 

as   yet   that   Australia   is   to   remain 

I    ;;rntly  a  country  of  progressive  white 

men,  with  the  Knglish  language  and  ad- 
vanced Knglish  insritutir)ns.    Froin  the  stand- 


point of  tlu'  world's  larger  history-making 
movement,  the  most  important  events  of  last 
month  were  centered  in  tire  struggle  at  Van- 
couver to  resist  the  incoming  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  Japanese  and  Hindu  laborers  into 
Canada.  As  in  the  L'nitcd  States,  so  now 
in  Canada^  the  trades  unions  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  question  has  to  be  set- 
tled once  for  all  whether  or  not  a  homogen- 
eous white  man's  civilization  is  to  prevail. 
The  British  ( iovernment  is  in  a  much  more 
•  liflicult  position  than  our  own.  Many 
Amrricans,  discussing  the  (luestioii  ot  the 
Japanese  in  Calitonua,  are  evidently  not 
aware  that  in  our  treaty  with  Japan  we  have 
evpressly  reserved  the  right  to  cvcluile 
Japanese  laborers.  The  British,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  their  treaty  with  Japan,  have  ac- 
corded the  fullest  freedom  to  Japanese  iin- 
migranfSj  Tin-  Hindus,  of  cdiirse,  are  Brit- 
ish subjects,  and  tiie  Hindu  (|uestion  is  one 
that  df)r*  not  involve  international  cotnpli- 
catir)ns.      Canadi.in    trades    unions    are    dc- 
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iiiandiny  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  be 
at  once  revised.  The  Japanese  statesmen  are 
probably  not  sensitive  on  this  point,  but  the 
Japanese  people  themselves,  as  influenced  by 
a  sensational  press,  would  undoubtedly  ob- 
ject very  strongly  to  what  woidd  seem  a  ra- 
cial slight. 

„    ^         Fortunately  there  is  no  doubt  or 

Our  Own  .  .        .        ^  .  .    .  . 

Fixed  ambiguity  about  the  position  or 
''°'"'^'  the  United  States.  A  few  Asiatic 
laborers  will  undoubtedly  come  in  surrepti- 
tiously by  way  of  Canada  or  Mexico,  but 
no  direct  importation  will  be  allowed  in 
volume  sufficient  to  alter  existing  labor  con- 
ditions on  our  Pacific  slope.  The  wretched 
bungling  of  the  Japanese  question  in  San 
Francisco  created  needless  trouble,  and  gave 
wicked  offense  to  an  admirable  nation  whose 
relations  with  our  Government  and  people 
had  always  been  of  the  most  perfect  kind. 
Nevertheless,  the  underlying  motive  in  San 
Francisco,  which  was  to  maintain  social  and 
economic  life  on  American  standards,  was 
sound  and  right.  The  government  of  San 
Francisco  is  now  in  the  hands  of  men  capable 
of  justice  and  discrimination.  The  relations 
between  the  Japanese  Government  and  our 
own  are  those  of  harmony  and  good  under- 
standing. Fhe  Japanese  authorities  are  so 
fully  bent  upon  controlling  their  own  popu- 
lation conditions  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  for 
them  to  understand  our  point  of  \iew  in  de- 
siring to  control  ours.  The  Japanese  are  a 
wonderful    people,   and    they   are   vastly   su- 


^^^^ 


ANYBODY    WANT   TO    IMY    A    WlItTK.    KI.KI'HANT? 
From   tlm  Jfrrnltl   (  Nfw  YorkK 


perior  in  many  respects  to  the  millions  of 
humble  Europeans  who  are  admitted  with- 
out question  at  our  Eastern  seaports.  But 
it  seems  possible  to  assimilate  these  Euro- 
peans, and  to  bring  them  up  to  our  American 
standards.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  too  distinct  and  too 
separate  in  their  already  highly  developed 
civilization  to  blend  naturally  into  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  life  of  the  European 
races.  Difficult  as  the  Southern  race  prob- 
lem is  and  for  a  long  time  must  be  the 
negroes  for  the  most  part  are  a  dependent 
and  subordinate  element  in  the  population. 
They  have  no  distinct  or  separate  institu- 
tions. Jiut  a  large  Asiatic  immigration 
would  mean  a  totally  distinct  community, 
and  would  produce  a  condition  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  best  development  of  the 
country. 

A  New  Use  for  ^^^  ^ome  time  to  come,  Japanese 
the  Monroe  expansion  will  probably  be  di- 
rected toward  Korea  and  Man- 
churia, l^he  rapid  growth  of  Japanese  in- 
dustries, moreover,  will  afford  employment 
at  home  for  an  increasing  population,  llie 
truth  remains,  however,  that  the  compara- 
tively unoccupied  parts  of  the  earth  cannot 
be  regarded  as  securely  in  possession  of  the 
European  nations  which  now  hold  them  as 
colonial  dependencies.  It  is,  moreover,  re- 
ported that  some  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics begin  to  put  a  wholly  novel  reliance 
upon  the  efficacy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
At  one  time  they  were  afraid  of  reconquest 
by  the  I^atinic  powers  of  pAirope.  At  an- 
other time  they  feared  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  British  lion.  Still  later  they  were  much 
warned  against  the  designs  of  the  ambitious 
new  German  Empire.  But  now,  it  is  said, 
they  are  looking  forward  to  a  time  when,  in 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  they  might  be  made  the  victims  of 
Asiatic  designs.  All  of  this  for  the  immediate 
present  seems  quite  fanciful.  But  when  one 
studies  the  history  of  human  migration  and 
then  brings  to  mind  the  new  facilities  that 
give  mobility  to  labor  as  well  as  to  armies 
and  navies,  it  becomes  evident  enough  that 
the  seemingly  impossible  is  just  what  may 
have  happened  within  another  hundred  years. 

Taft        Secretary  Taft.  ha\ing  delivered 
and  the      himself  of  z  series  of  broad  and 

Philippines.        ,    ^  i-i  1 

Statesmanlike  speeches  upon  our 
public  policies  in  general,  has  gone  to  visit 
the   Philippines.      He  will  make  a  brief  visit 
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in  Japan,  also,  and  his  presence  there  is  ccr 
tain  to  be  productive  of  benefit  to  both  coun- 
tries. In  the  Phih'ppines  he  will  witness  the 
opening  of  the  first  elected  legislature.  How- 
ever the  Filipinos  may  feel  toward  this  coun- 
try, and  whatever  maj^  be  their  ambitions 
for  the  future,  they  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  their  regard  for  the  great-hearted 
and  sagacious  man  who  went  to  them  as  the 
first  American  governor.  Mr.  Taft  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  we  had  no  right  to  be 
dominant  in  those  islands  unless  working 
sincerely  for  the  weltare  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  saw  clearly  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  Filipino  nation  with  corporate  and  po- 
h'tical  entity  and  a  sense  of  its  own  destiny. 
Those  who  talk  so  glibly  about  Filipino  in- 
dependence seem  to  think  that  there  is  a 
Filipino  race,  comparable  with  the  Japanese, 
for  example.  Our  work  there  has  been  to  do 
ever>thing  in  hum.an  power  to  knit  together 
the  Filipino  people  and  to  awaken  in  them 
some  capacit>-  for  the  direction  of  their  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  affairs.  The 
American  flag  protects  them,  in  their  outside 
relations.  As  to  their  inside  government,  u  e 
are  giving  them  full  charge  of  their  own 
aflFairs  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  only  fair 
criticism  would  be  to  the  effect  that  we  have 
been  much  too  sanguine  in  assuming  that 
they  could  rapidly  acquire  the  principles  and 
practice  of   local   self-government. 

A  Man  Anvhow.  they  are  right  in  their 
of  Secuf  appreciati«)n  of  William  H.  Taft, 
and  whatever  may  become  of  his 
political  future,  the  past  is  secure.  It  was 
a  great  and  decisive  step  that  he  took  w  hen 
at  .Mr.  .McKinley's  request  he  left  the  fed- 
eral bench  and  prrK-eedcd  to  the  difficult 
task  of  creating  civil  order  and  the  institu- 
tions of  government  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. With  .Mr.  Root's  constructive  work 
through  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington,  and  .Mr.  Taft's 
perwjnality  and  statesmanship  at  .Manila,  we 
were  able  to  write  the  first  chapter  in  a 
special  volume  of  American  history  which  in 
the  end  will  bring  us  credit  as  a  nation  an<l 
will  give  permanent  fame  to  these  two  men 
if  not  to  any  others.  .Mr.  Taft  has  been 
working  stoutly  for  more  favorable  tariff 
relations  between  the  Phlllpplnrs  and  this 
country,  anrl  the  effort  will  be  rrnewed  in  the 
coming  «es«ion  of  CongrrM  to  enact  the  Phil- 
ippine tariff  bill  info  law.  The  further  dis- 
cussion of  that  -lubjctt  will  of  course  launch 
a  political  debate  on  the  future  of  the  islandn. 


.MK.    RK\AN    MAY     UK    ItltiilT. 

He  says  that  man  Taft  is  a   "  straddlcr." 
From   tho  Journal    (Minneapolis). 

Have  We  a    ^^^^Iwr    the    past    few    wccks.    a 
Philippine     prominent  New  \  ork  newspaper 

QueUion  7      ,  ^      /•  •        i  r        i  i  r 

has  set  for  itse'f  the  tjisk  of 
disposing  of  the  Philippines  out  of  hand. 
Day  after  day  ii  has  devoted  many  col- 
umns to  inter\  lews  and  the  expression  of 
opinions.  It  has  stimulated  itself  to  the 
point  of  fever  heat  upon  the  wliolc  subject. 
But  its  own  discussion,  and  the  opinions  it 
has  elicited  from  Congressmen  and  others  in 
authorit\,  have  been  merely  academic.  At 
the  present  time  ue  have  no  Philippine  ques 
tion,  excepting  as  details  arise  one  after  an- 
other for  solution.  We  are  doing  our  best 
to  give  the  islands  a  good  adiniiust ration,  and 
we  must  now  bin'ld  their  projected  railroads, 
izivc  them  a  better  tariff  rate,  lead  them  into 
paths  of  prosperity  as  we  have  succeeded  in 
leading  Porto  Rico,  and  permit  the  larger 
question  of  their  ultimate  destin\'  to  await 
the  solution  th.it  w  ill  come  with  the  process 
of  time.  We  arc  trustee>  tor  the  welfare  of 
the  Filipino  people  and  for  tlie  International 
interests  that  are  more  or  less  centered  at 
.Manila.    .\  few    more  years  will  shed  light. 


Bryan 
and 
Taft. 


Mr.  Bryan  has  hacf  much  tf)  say 
at  different  times  upon  the  Phil- 
ippine (juestlon.  ;uid  s«)  lias  .Mr. 
Taft.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  coun- 
try may  have  :i  direct  opporfiuu'ty  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  views  of  these  twr»  men 
in     the     forthcoming     Presidential     contest. 
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Both  are  men  of  integrity  and  fine  personal- 
ity. Neither  of  them  represents  selfish  or 
private  interests.  They  are  both  patriotic, 
and  are  both  tried  and  representative  public 
men.  Mr.  1'aft  has  had  the  benefit  of  a 
marvelous  training  and  experience.  Apart 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  no  other  man  in  the 
country,  excepting  our  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
is  so  well  qualified  by  actual  know  ledge  and 
experience  to  fill  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
as  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft.  Mr.  Bryan 
has  not  had  the  experience  that  comes  with 
the  shouldering  of  responsible  public  tasks. 
But  for  many  years  he  has  devoted  himself 
in  a  broad  way  to  the  study  of  national  af- 
fairs. He  is  well  acquainted  with  men, 
measures,  and  policies;  and  he  has  held  his 
place  at  the  forefront  of  the  Democratic 
party  through  qualities  which  surely  are  en- 
titled to  respect,  for  otherwise  he  must  have 
been  relegated  to  the  background  long  ago. 
If  Mr.  Taft  should  be  the  Republican  can- 
didate and  Mr.  Bryan  the  Democratic,  we 
should  have  an  interesting  and  a  dignified 
sort  of  contest. 

„    „    .        But   as   the   months   pass  bv   the 

Mr.  Hughes  i        i  i     ' 

as  a  plot  thickens  and  the  elements 
ossi  1 1  y.  ^^  uncertainty  that  surround  the 
Presidential  contest  lend  even  unaccustomed 
interest  to  our  always-absorbing  quadrennial 
pastime.  For  certainly  the  American  loves 
his  game  of  Presidential  politics  beyond  al- 
most any  other  form  of  diversion.  In  the 
State  of  New  \'ork  behind  the  scenes  the 
professional  politicians  are  engaged  in  deep- 
laid  schemes  for  the  control  of  the  Repub- 
h'can  delegation.  At  present  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff is  State  Chairman  and  Mr.  Parsons  is 
chairman  for  New  \()rk  City.  The  organi- 
zation as  now  constituted  made  Mr.  Hughes 
(jovernor,  acting  in  close  harmony  with  the 
national  Administration.  It  is  now  reported 
that  ex-Governor  ( )(lell  is  organizing  a 
movement  to  secure  the  New  \  ork  State 
delegation  for  (loxernor  Hughes  as  the  Pres- 
idential candidate,  with  a  view  to  the  over- 
throw of  tlie  present  State  organization, 
which  i>  in  accord  with  the  Adnu'nistration 
at  Washingtfni.  It  is  not  asserted  that  Cjov- 
ernor  Hughes  himself  is  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  the  movement  of  machine  poli- 
ticians to  make  him  New  ^'ork's  candidate 
at  the  national  convention.  Mr.  Hughes  did 
not  seek  the  governorship,  but  the  nomina- 
tion was  thrust  upon  him  as  a  public  duty, 
and  he  made  a  plucky  fight  in  a  hard  cam- 


paign and  earned  his  own  election.  It  would 
seem  as  if  New  \'ork  needed  him  for  another 
term  as  Governor.  If  the  national  Repub- 
lican party  should  choose  to  draft  him  as  its 
nominee,  he  has  the  strength  of  character, 
the  well-ordered  mind,  and  the  reserve 
pov\er  which  would  enable  him  to  rise  to 
the  great  responsibilities  at  Washington  for 
which  he  has  had  none  of  the-  specific  train- 
ing of  a  Taft  or  a  Root.  It  is  to  be  believed 
that  Mr.  Hughes  has  the  good  sense  to  do 
his  present  work  and  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
ambition.  The  country  has  discovered  him 
as  a  man  of  strength  and  character,  and  that 
should  be  enough  for  him.  He  has  achieved 
some  daring  things  already,  notably  the  crea- 
tion of  his  two  commissions  for  the  control 
of  public-service  corporations.  The  State 
of  New  "V'ork  will  be  fortunate  if  it  can  keep 
Mr.  Hughes  for  some  years  to  come  as  its 
chief  magistrate.  He  ought  to  be  re-elected 
Governor  for  a  series  of  terms  because  of 
the  financial,  economic,  and  social  problems 
that  confront  our  greatest  State,  with  its 
tremendous  metropolis. 

Ohio's  ^hio  has  been  the  center  of  po- 
stntcs-  Htical  interest  that  has  spread 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Buckeye  State.  As  between  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Foraker  there  has  been  debating  of  a 
profound  and  brilliant  quality.  Mr.  For- 
aker's  natural  place  is  with  the  President 
and  the  Administration,  and  his  opposition 
seems  technical  rather  than  fundamental. 
There  seems  at  present  no  doubt  as  to  the 
solidity  of  the  Taft  delegation  from  Ohio  in 
the  Presidential  convention.  In  Cleveland 
a  local  contest  has  aroused  national  atten- 
tion. For  many  \ears  the  Hon.  Theodore 
K.  Burton,  representing  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  has  been  a  useful  and  very  in- 
fluential Congressman.  He  has  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
the  House,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  he  has  made  him- 
self an  authoritv  and  has  fiUed  a  most  diffi- 
cult position  with  the  confidence  and  respect 
even  of  those  whose  demands  for  approprin- 
tions  he  has  resistcil.  \Vhen  Mr.  Dick  se- 
cured the  seat  in  the  Senate  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hanna  it  was  the  opinion 
of  many  people  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  that 
Mr.  Burton  should  have  been  promoted  to 
that  place.  He  has  now  taken  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  the  mayoralty  of  Cleve- 
land   in   order  to   give  the   greatest   possible 
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THE   GO\1:rXMEXT    pier    at    the    JAMESTOWN'    EXPOSITION. 
Thin  beautiful  pi»T  was  dtMlicatcd  with  ajtpropriate  (•<>ri>moni«'S  on  Soptembor  14. 


strenjrth  to  the  opposition  that  has  ;iro\vn 
up  against  the  long-continued  rule  of  Mayor 
Tom  L.  Johnson. 

g^ff^       Mr.  Burton  has  achieved  distinc- 
M.  tion   in   the  field  of  national   af- 

joHnton.  ^^j^^  ^j  j^  ^^^jpj  ^^  Washing- 
ton. He  is  a  scholar  and  a  statesman,  with 
an  unblemished  record.  The  running  of  a 
great  town  like  Cleveland  requires  trained 
executive  ability,  a  peculiar  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  s/jpie  acquaintance  with 
the  varied  problems  of  modern  municipal  life 
and  government.  The  Hon,  Tom  L.  Jolm- 
v>n  is  no  match  whatever  for  Mr.  Hurton 
on  the  plane  of  national  statesmanship;  and, 
on  the  other  hand  if  wriuld  seem  equally  ap- 
parent that  Mr.  Burton  cotild  be  no  match 
*  "  *T  f  '  \^m  in  the  field  of  municipal 
.  which  this  buoyant  gentle- 
man has  made  %o  pcniliarly  his  own.  The 
rlrrfi»»n  comes  in  Novrmlwr,  and  Is  mixed 
up  with  State  and  national  p<^»litics.  Ohio 
citi'w  ought  to  hoM  their  elect ifjns  in  the 
sprine  and  get  their  affairs  out  of  the  rut  of 


party  poh'rics  as  much  as  possible.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton is  chairman  of  the  natif)nal  Waterways 
Commission  and  is  needed  in  Congress  at  a 
time  when  great  public  questions  upon  which 
he  is  an  authority  arc  to  be  dealt  with  on  a 
scale  of  increasing  magnitude. 

J^  Far  too  little  has  been  said  about 

Beautiful      the   real   merits  of  the  exposition 
Expoaltfun.      ^i     ^  ,    i  .  ,  , 

that  celebrates  the  tlirec  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
United  States.  The  Jamestown  Ter-Cen- 
tennial  Kxprtsition  was  unfortunate  in  allow- 
ing itself  to  be  seen  long  before  it  was  ready 
ff)r  inspection.  It  is  not  colossal,  but  it  is 
beautifid  and  it  is  instructive.  Visitors 
going  there  In  the  mood  of  willingness  to 
discover  the  attractions  of  the  exposition  will 
not  be  disappointed.  The  eight  or  ten  weeks 
that  remain  of  tl>e  fair  ought  to  bring  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  region  itself  is  full  «)f 
historic  and  prrsrnt  <lav  interest.  Norfolk, 
Nru  pf)rf  Neus,  ilatupton,  and  I'orfrrss 
Monroe  are  at  hand,  and   water  rvcursions 
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may  be  made  to  Jamestown  Island  and  in 
every  direction.  The  architecture  of  the  ex- 
position is  to  the  trained  observer  more 
cliarmin^  than  that  of  almost  any  other  in 
a  lonji  series  of  expositions.  If  the  exhibits 
are  not  of  a  bewildering  extent  and  variety, 
they  are  at  least  thoroufjhly  illustrative  of 
recent  progress.  Some  of  the  special  exhib- 
its, like  that  contained  in  the  negro  building 
for  instance,  are  worthy  of  great  praise. 
The  United  States  Cjovernment  has  ex- 
pended much  money  and  ingenuity  in  its  va- 
rious efforts  to  represent  in  this  fair  what 
the  Government  departments  are  doing,  and 
the  management  of  the  enterprise  has 
achieved  wonders  in  the  overcoming  of  dif- 
ficulties that  have  arisen.  The  weather  on 
Hampton  Roads  during  the  remaining 
months  of  the  exposition  ought  to  be  very 
agreeable  for  visitors. 

Secretaru  '^^^  country  was  Concerned  for 
Roofs  a  time  about  the  health  of  Secre- 
tar}-  Root,  who  was  suitermg 
from  prolonged  overwork.  But  his  vacation 
and  a  course  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an 
expert  in  physical  training  have  restored  him 
to  health  and  vigor,  and  his  projected  trip  to 
Mexico  has  not  been  abandoned.  No  Secre- 
tary- of  State  has  ever  done  so  much  to  pro- 
mote good  understandings  with  the  other 
American  republics  as  has  Mr.  Root.  W^ith 
Mr.  John  Barrett  as  the  efficient  Director  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics,   that    institution    at    Washington    is 


\  '". 


SHOWINO    THK    WORLD    Ol'U    AMF.RK'AN    NAVT. 

From   tho  Journal    (I»(>trolt ). 


responding  most  remarkably  to  Mr.  Root's 
views  of  its  enlarged  possibilities.  The  Sec- 
retary's visit  to  Mexico  ought  to  result  in  the 
progress  of  measures  for  the  bringing  about 
of  harmony  among  the  turbulent  little  states 
of  Central  America.  Mr.  Root's  policies 
have  done  much  for  the  West  Indies,  as  was 
set  forth  in  an  article  published  in  this  Re- 
view last  month. 

The  Plans  ^"^rtain  new  spapers  have  lashed 
for  the  themselves  into  a  state  of  frenzy 
over  the  plan  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  send  a  fleet  of  battleships  to  our 
Pacific  Coast.  There  would  seem  no  more 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  our 
battleships  should  be  in  one  ocean  than  in 
the  other,  and,  since  they  have  to  be  some- 
where, and  our  naval  officers  meanwhile 
have  to  obtain  training  and  experience,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  capital  move  to  send  the 
fleet  down  the  east  coast  of  South  America, 
up  the  west  coast,  and  so  on  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle.  That  this  movement 
could  bear  any  direct  relation  to  supposed 
disputes  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  is  an  hallucination  that  is  entertained 
nowhere  except  in  certain  newspaper  offices. 
The  two  countries  have  nothing  in  the  world 
to  quarrel  about,  and  are  on  terms  of  com- 
plete amity.  As  to  the  danger  of  leaving 
our  Atlantic  Coast  undefended,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  England,  France,  (Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia  would  all  be  quite  willing 
to  join  in  defending  us  in  case  President 
Castro,  of  \'ene/uela,  should  desire  to  im- 
prove the  opportunitj-  to  destroy  New  ^'ork 
and  ravish  our  exposed  seaboard.  The 
United  States,  in  short,  has  no  quarrel  with 
any  nation,  is  not  going  to  have  any  war, 
and  is  not  proposing  to  move  the  fleet  as  a 
measure  against  Japan  any  more  than  as  a 
measure   against   Siani   or    Morocco. 

,.^    ...    It  will  be  remembereil  that  when 

The  Logical  1 1        i  i  ■         i 

Democratic     Vjovemor   Hughes  won   lus  elec- 

Caiididate.       ^-  •        x"  x'      i        .1         i^ 

tion  in  iNew  i  ork,  the  Demo- 
crats carried  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  Mr. 
Hearst  alone  being  defeated.  A  young  New 
"^'ork  lawyer,  Mr.  Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chan- 
ler,  was  elected  Licutenant-Cjovernor.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been 
launched  a  seemingly  serious  movement  to 
give  Mr.  Chanler  the  DeoKKratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency.  It  is  customar>-  in 
the  Democratic  party  to  make  these  sudden 
efforts  to  find  greatness  and  fitness  in  un- 
expected  quarters.      Mr.   Chanler  is  an  ex- 
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MR.    LErt'IS    STfY\'ESANT   ClfANLER. 
Lieutenant  <iovpmor  of  New  York 

cellcnt  American  citizen,  and  fortunately  ue 
have  millions  more  of  them.  Lieutenant- 
ffovernors  are  as  numerous  as  governors, 
while  ex-lieutcnant-yovernors  are  still  more 
numerous  than  ex-governors,  because  beinji 
generally  younger,  they  live  longer.  It  \va? 
reprirted  last  month  that  Mr.  Hryan  had 
become  greatly  alarmed  at  the  growth  of 
the  Chanter  boom.  If  this  be  true,  Mr. 
Hryan  may  expect  many  shocks  before  the 
.March  eciuinox,  for  many  another  lieuten- 
ant-governor will  doubtless  have  his  little 
b«^Kjmlet  bravely  exp«^»sed  to  the  blights  of 
our  exasperating  North  American  climate. 
.Meanwhile,  for  the  moment,  vimething  ha- 
happened  to  the  boom  of  Governor  John«»n. 
of  M'r  '  ■  :  and  Governor  Folk's  friends 

»ecm  f  t  duty.    The  really  formirlable 

movrmrnt  reported  through  regular  Demo- 
cratic channels  is  that  which  the  Hon.   Ilen- 

r>'  ^r ay    Davis,   of    \Ve«.f    Virginia,    an 

ocf  in  of  undiminished  vigor,  is  work- 


ing up  throughout  the  South  on  behalf  ot 
Judge  Gray.  Nothing  would  please  the 
Hearst  people  so  much  as  to  have  the  Demo- 
cratic party  nominate  a  man  like  Judge 
Gray.  The  organization  of  the  Inde- 
pendence League  goes  on  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  one  way  or  in  another  Mr. 
Hearst  proposes  to  count  very  much  in  the 
game  of  Presidential  politics.  The  logic  of 
the  situation  Mould  seem  to  point  very  clear- 
ly to  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  one  possible  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  All  factions  and  branches 
of  the  party  accepted  him  in  advance  at  the 
time  of  his  return  from  his  world  wander- 
ings, when  they  Avelcomed  him  and  swore 
allegiance  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
New  ^'ork  on  August  30,  igo6.  His  speech 
advocating  the  Government  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  alienated  many  con- 
servative Democrats,  but  he  has  since  made 
it  plain  that  his  views  were  to  be  regarded 
as  academic  rather  than  as  the  statement  of 
a  practical  policy  for  immediate  adoption. 
Fairness  compels  us  to  say  that  there  was 
nothing  whatever  in  those  expressions  that 
should  alienate  Mr.  Bryan's  followers.  No 
one  man  makes  great  public  policies.  Noth- 
ing hut  a  continued  carnival  of  atrocious  mis- 
management and  abuse  of  trust  on  the  part 
of  the  so-called  "  railroad  magnates  "  could 
drive  this  country  into  so  radical  a  change 
'jf  all  its  methods  and  principles  as  the  trans- 
fer of  railroads  from  private  to  public  opera- 
tion. If  Mr.  Bryan  were  elected  President, 
he  would  do  what  he  could,  doubtless,  to 
administer  the  laws  under  whicii  the  federal 
Government    regulates   interstate   commerce. 


»I  11        IIIM    »  N      AH      I  III       I   I   I  >  '    II A  "•  I       W   I  ■•■'      M  I    III    II  \  >l  r. 

From  llin  Imiiitnr   <  i'lilliulel(ihln). 
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Oklahoma's  '^''^^  much-criticised  constitution 
£iec-  of  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma 
was  adopted  by  the  voters  on 
September  17.  While  there  are  many  pro- 
visions in  this  constitution  which  seem  out 
of  place  in  the  orj^anic  law  of  a  State,  the 
one  question  that  concerns  the  President  is 
whether  or  not  the  instrument  conforms  to 
the  conditions  of  the  enabling  act  passed  by 
Conjiress.  It  must  be  assumed  to  express 
the  political  will  of  the  people  who  are  to 
compose  the  new  commonwealth,  and  its 
"  radicalism,"  about  which  the  Eastern 
newspapers  ha\e  had  much  to  say,  is  Okla- 
homa's own  affair.  Moreover,  the  very  fact 
tliat  it  recojinizes  the  referendum  principle 
is  an  assurance  that  it  will  be  amended  if 
it  is  found  to  work  unsatisfactorily.  Okla- 
homa's admission  has  been  long  delayed. 
With  a  population  of  1,400,000,  she  is  by 
far  the  most  populous  State  ever  admitted 
to  the  Union.  This  new  State,  forty-sixth  in 
point  of  seniority,  will  rank  twenty-fifth  in 
population.  It  has  more  people  than  Mary- 
land, and  nearly  as  many  as  South  Carolina, 
— two  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  The 
large  immigration  from  Texas  and  Arkansas 
into  the  Indian  country  has  made  Oklahoma 
a  "  safely  "  Democratic  State.  At  the  elec- 
tion last  month,  Hon.  Charles  N.  Haskell, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  was  chosen  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  Legislature  wiil  elect  two 
Democrats  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Two 
of  the  five  Congress  districts  are  possibly 
Republican,  but  on  the  whole  Oklahoma 
pronuses  to  join  the  column  of  States  en- 
thusiastically committed  to  the  Bryan  type 
of  Democracy.  The  temperance  people  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  separate  prohibition 
amendment,  thus  bringing  the  new  State 
into  alignment  w^ith  Kansas  and  Georgia  on 
the  liquor  question. 


The  Rejected 


At  a  special  election  on  Septem- 
Chicago      bet  1 7  the  voters  of  Chicago  de- 

Chartcr.  •   •       t  •      ..     i    ..i  i        .. 

cisively  rejected  the  new  charter 
authorized  by  the  State  Legislature.  The 
total  vote  polled  was  slightly  more  than  half 
of  the  registered  vote  and  the  charter  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  more  than  (j2.ckX). 
This  overwhelming  defeat  seems  to  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  widespread  fear 
that  imder  the  proposed  charter  taxes  would 
be  increased.  Although  it  was  estimated 
that  this  increase  would  amount  to  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  the  voters  seemeil 
unwilling  to  confer  on  the  city  council  the 
power  of  making  tax   levies  for  city,   park, 

y 


nvy.    IHAKLES    X.     IIA.-KKLL. 

(Governor-elect   of  Oklahoma.) 

school,  and  library  purposes, — a  power  that 
is  now  distributed  among  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent taxing  bodies,  several  of  which  are 
quite  independent  of  the  cit)'  government. 
There  was  also  a  provision  that  the  city 
might,  by  a  referendum  vote,  issue  bonds  up 
to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  actual  valuation 
of  taxable  property.  It  is  well  known  that 
for  many  years  Chicago  has  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  raising  revenue  for  necessary  im- 
provements, and  these  taxing  and  bonding 
provisions  were  intended  to  obviate  this  dif- 
ficulty, at  least  in  part.  The  charter  on  the 
w  hole  was  deemed  b\  students  of  the  subject 
to  be  an  improvement  on  the  existing  instru- 
ment, which  was  framed  for  a  city  one- 
fourth  Chicago's  present  size  and  has  been 
"  patched  "  from  time  to  time  in  a  curiously 
unscientific  manner.  It  offered  a  large  meas- 
ure of  home-rule,  imder  which  its  defects 
could  have  been  remedied  from  time  to  time. 
It  was  ilrafted  by  men  of  abilit>-  and  knowl- 
edge.    Its  defeat  is  regrettable. 
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HI.N'M".-    AT  VICTORIA.    B.   C. — OXE  OF   THE  ORIENTAL     RACES    THE  CANADIANS    HO    NOT    WANT. 


The  Riots  at  '^  ^at  the  (jpposition  to  Asiatic 
Beiiingham  and  immigration  OH  the  Paciric  Coast 
ot  the  .North  American  continent 
is  not  an  exclusively  Californian  matter,  or 
an  American  anti-Japanese  affair,  hut  reallv 
the  opposition,  on  economic  grounds,  of  the 
Caucasian  white  man  to  all  oriental  lahor, 
was  proven  beyond  a  doubt  last  month  by 
the  serious  riots  at  Beiiingham,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  at  \'ancouver,  British 
Columbia.  At  bottom  it  was  the  same  story 
in  ^  '  "^e.  Many  hundreds  of  Orientals, 
— J    .  '-,     Cliinese,     and     Hindus, — have 

been  employed  in  the  lumber  mills  and  can- 
neries of  the  Washington  and  British  Colum- 
bia coast  towns,  displacing  white  labor.  In 
each  case  a  mob  of  white  men  raided  the 
mills  where  the  foreigners  were  employed, 
battered  down  the  d<K»rs  of  their  bulging 
houses,  dragge«l  the  Hindus  from  their  beds, 
and  drove  them  with  violence  from  the  town. 
The  Hindus  of  Brllingharn  fled  northward 
to  the  protection  oi  the  British  flag.  At 
Vancouver  the  rioters  alw)  attacked  Chinese 
and  Japanese  merchants  and  labfirers,  break- 
ing info  ■'  '  an«l  p"  and  dc- 
sU>i)in\i  T-  jTth  of  ,  ,  ty.  Two 
thousand  Chinese  and  Japanese  were  driven 
from    their    home*.      [^ater,    a    number    of 

Japanev:    imrr' ",,    jusr    landed    from    a 

steamer.  wer<  .  .-d  and  in  the  riot  that 

followed   Baron    Ishii,  chief  of  the  Japanese 


Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  was  severely 
injured.  The  Orientals,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Japanese,  immediately  organized 
for  defense,  and,  having  secured  firearms 
and  other  weapons,  the  situation  took  on  a 
very  serious  aspect. 

f^g  An    immediate   expression    of   re- 

internationai  gret  by  Earl  Grc\,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  and  Premier 
I.aurier,  in  telegrams  to  the  Mayor  of  V^an- 
couver,  followed  by  conciliatory  statements 
by  Baron  Ishii  expressing  conliileiice  in  the 
abilit>-  and  willingness  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  make  proper  aniends  and  protect 
the  life  of  Japanese  subjects  in  the  future, 
ijuieted  the  rising  sentiment  in  the  Canailian 
West.  Londfjn  newspapers  charge  that  tiie 
riots  at  \'«ancouvrr  were  incited  by  Ameri- 
cans fresh  from  the  violence  at  Beiiingham. 
The  entire  subject,  while  calling  for  careful 
diplomatic  handling  on  the  part  of  Jajiati, 
the  Inited  States,  and  (treat  Britain,  cannot 
possibly  result  in  any  permanent  disturiiaiuc 
of  the  cordial  relations  between  the  three 
great  peoples.  The  Hindus,  cliiclly  Sikhs, 
who  were  attacked  at  Beiiingham,  were 
British  subjects,  and  Ambassador  Brycc  will 
no  doubt  manage  their  case  at  Washington 
with  his  customary  di*cretion  and  statesnian 
ship.  The  treat)  of  alliance  between  (  ire.il 
Britain   and   Japan,   v*  hich   is  even   m<»rr   f.i 
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vorable  to  the  Japanese  cause  than  our  own 
treaty  with  tlie  island  empire,  will  protect 
the  subjects  of  the  Mikado  in  Canada.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  note,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
bellicose  tone  of  the  Japanese  and  American 
jingo  press  in  the  matter  of  San  Francisco, 
that  no  one  dreams  of  predicting  any  serious 
disturbance  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  because  the  rights  of  some  of 
King  Edward's  oriental  subjects  were  vio- 
lated in  our  own  State  of  Washington. 

„  Although  the  sensational  press  on 

Happenings      ,       .         P  r       i         n      -n        i 

in  both    shores   or    the    racinc    has 

"''""'  been  talking  war,  there  has  never 
been  for  a  moment  any  really  anti-American 
popular  feeling  in  Japan  or  anti-Japanese 
feeling  in  this  country.  In  fact,  if  there  ever 
was  any  danger  of  serious  trouble  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  ex-Ambassador 
Luke  E.  Wright  has  not  been  able  to  detect 
any  signs  of  its  coming  during  his  residence 
at  Tokio,  Upon  his  return  last  month  from 
the  Japanese  capital  General  Wright,  in  a 
newspaper  interview,  said : 

I  walked  seven  or  eiglit  miles  about  Tokio 
every  day,  and  never  saw  a  look  or  action  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  that  could  have  been  con- 
strued as  unfriendly.  I'rom  the  tremendous 
number  of  Americans  now  traveling  about  Ja- 
pan, it  looks  a  Kood  deal  more  like  an  American 
invasion  of  Japan  than  a  Japanese  invasion  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the 
Japanese  Government  has  just  rewarded,  by 
granting  a  large  sum  of  money  and  an  an- 
nuity, W.  D.  Stevens  and  H.  W.  Dennison, 
two  Americans,  for  their  services  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  Mr.  Stevens  was 
counselor  at  the  Japanese  embassy  at  Wash- 
ington for  many  years  and  is  now  in  Korea. 
Mr.  Dennison  was  counselor  in  the  foreign 
office  in  Tokio  during  the  war  with  Russia. 

y^^.         Concerned  as  the  Japanese  Gov- 
Probhm  in     emnient  undoubtedlv  is  over  the 

Korea.  ■        •  i  ■      '  i 

anti-onental  sentuVient  so  ruth- 
lessly expressed  on  our  own  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  the  western  provinces  of  Canada,  it 
is  much  more  concerned  over  the  problem 
now  confronting  it  in  Korea.  Complete  ab- 
sorption in  the  near  future  would  seem  to  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  Korean  corruption 
and  incapacity.  In  another  part  of  the  mag- 
azine this  month  we  present  a  frank  state- 
ment of  the  Japanese  case,  and  in  the  "  Lead- 
ing Article  "'  department  we  quote  the 
Korean  side  as  .ably  presented  by  Dr.  Homer 


B.  Ilulbert.  Lwo  recent  disasters  in  Japan, 
involving  considerable  loss  of  life,  have 
elicited  the  sympathy  of  the  world.  Late  in 
August  a  great  fire  at  Hakodate,  a  large  cit)' 
on  the  island  of  ^  e/,u,  rendered  8o,000  peo- 
ple homeless.  On  September  1 6,  through  an 
accident  similar  to  that  which  happened 
on  our  own  battleship,  the  Georgia,  some 
months  ago,  thirty- four  of  the  crew  of  the 
Japanese  battleship  Kashima  were  killed  and 
eight  injured  during  target  practice. 

Chinese  Opposition  to  the  increase  of 
S(/sp/c;ows  o/ Japanese  influence  and  authority 
'^'""''  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  is  de- 
veloping rapidly  in  China.  The  states- 
men of  the  Middle  Kingdom  look  with 
apprehension  upon  the  absorption  of  Kore.a 
In  Japan.  They  have  always  regarded  her 
influence  in  Manchuria  as  an  infringement 
upon  Chinese  sovereignty  and  a  danger  to 
the  integrity  of  their  empire.  Early  last 
month  the  Chinese  viceroy  in  Manchuria  re- 
fused to  grant  a  number  of  concessions  to 
Japanese  for  the  working  of  forests  and 
mines.  The  Chinese  are,  in  fact,  becoming 
increasingly  jealous  of  all  foreign  influence. 
They  regard  with  suspicion  the  new  Franco- 
Japanese  entente,  regarding  it  as  preliminary 
to  a  further  extension  of  Japanese  influence 
in  Manchuria.  Moreover,  since  the  signing 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  convention,  Chinas 
suspicions  have  been  further  increased,  and 
leports  from  the  larger  cities  of  the  empire 
indicate  that  the  more  thoughtful  Chinese 
are  again  turning  toward  America  as  their 
only  friend  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
that  can  be  expected  to  take  their  side  against 
the  threatened  aggressions  by  the  European 
nations  and  Japan.  Japanese  political  prog- 
ress, however,  continues  to  supply  Chinese 
statesmen  with  a  model  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  vast  state. 

o     ...  ..       Constitutionalism  is  making  real 

Constitution-  ■ 

atism  in  progress.  It  was  recently  an- 
nounced from  the  capital  that 
immediately  upon  the  appointment  of  \'uan- 
Shih-Kai.  viceroy  of  Chih-li,  often  referred  to 
as  the  most  powerful  man  in  China,  as  a 
member  of  the  Hoard  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Grand  Imperial  Councilor,  a  council  of  elder 
statesmen  similar  to  that  in  Japan  had  been 
actually  established  at  Peking.  The  begin- 
nings of  representative  government  are  al- 
ready seen  in  the  establishment  of  this  coun- 
cil and  another  deliberative  one  chosen  by  the 
suffrage.      In   ten  years,   it   is  expected,   the 
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machinerj-  of  government  will  have  been  so  i„,„roveci     ^^^    empire's    foreign    relations 

readjusted  as  to  permit  of  the  adoption  of  a  Foreign      are  on  a  better  footing  than  thev 

t                •         ■               J     u                  •         •    .  Relations.       ,             i               •             l      l       •       •             r 

real  constitution  and  the  carrying  into  execu-  have  been  since  the  beginning  of 
tion  of  its  provisions.  The  aged  Dowager  the  war  with  Japan.  It  is  true  that  the 
Empress,  whose  health  is  failing  and  whose  Czars  government  still  needs  money,  and 
demise  is  expected  before  long,  now  appears  the  bankers  of  the  world  are  slow  in  loaning, 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  reform  The  understanding  with  Great  Britain,  how- 
idea.  She  is  reported  to  be  applying  all  the  ever,  and  the  cordiality  which  characterized 
energ>-  and  keenness  of  her  unusual  mind  to  the  recent  meeting  between  the  Czar  and 
ihe  problem.  the  German  Emperor,  have  distinctly  bet- 
tered the  outlook.  Ratifications  of  the  con- 
«arA//7  '^^^  Russian  revolution  goes  on  vention,  signed  on  August  31,  were  ex- 
Time  in  with  all  its  tragic,  terrible  ac-  changed  on  September  23.  Besides  agree- 
companiments.  Just  at  present  ing  to  restrict  her  influence  to  the 
the  Reactionaries  seem  to  be  in  complete  north  of  Persia  and  permit  England  a 
ascendency.  The  new  Duma,  preliminary  free  hand  in  the  south,  Russia  recognizes 
elections  for  which  were  held  early  in  Sep-  the  predominance  of  British  influence  in 
tember,  will  meet  the  middle  of  next  month.  Afghanistan  and  agrees  not  to  maintain  a 
It  will  be  an  ultra-conservative  body  if  the  diplomatic  agent  there,  but  to  deal  with  mat- 
election  law  is  carried  out  as  its  framers  ters  affecting  Afghanistan  through  the  An- 
intended  it  to  be.  The  peasants  will  have  glo-Indian  Government.  In  the  Far  East, 
but  small  representation ;  the  landlords  al-  also,  Russian  prestige  is  not  as  low  as  it  has 
most  everjthing.  It  is  true  that  among  these  been.  The  understanding  with  Japan  has 
landlords  there  arc  many  progressive,  liberal-  cleared  the  atmosphere,  and  now,  it  is  an- 
minded  men,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  nounced  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  adminis- 
opposed  to  anything  but  the  most  gradual  tration  of  the  entire  Russian  foreign  office 
change  of  the  existing  regime.  Meanwhile  has  been  so  remodeled  as  to  secure  vastly 
the  "  pacification  "  of  the  empire  goes  on.  more  efficient  service  based  on  reliable  infor- 
Reports  of  Jewish  massacres  continue  to  mation  in  Russia's  Pacific  domain.  A  new 
come  with  startling  frcquenc}'.  Official  statis-  bureau  has  been  established  for  the  manage- 
tics  regarding  the  revolutionary  movement  ment  of  Far  Eastern  policies. 
in  its  progress  during  the  past  year  show  that 

the  total  number  of  victim.s  of  violence  has  ^^^  ^^^^  The  last  working  sessions  of  the 
been  47,020,  of  whom  19,144"  were  killed.  at  Hague  Conference  were  taken 
There  were  7962  anti- Jewish  riots,  4540  ^  ''^''^'  up  largely  by  discussions  of  three 
anti-Armenfan  riots,  2193  mutinies,  and  533  important  propositions. — the  American  sug- 
agrarian  uprising>.  The  revolutionists  as-  gestion  for  a  pcrnianent  International  High 
sassinated  eighty-three  generals  or  governors,  Court  of  Justice,  the  proposition  fqr  com- 
si\ty-one  prefects,  and  8079  officials  of  vari-  pulsor)  arbitration,  and  the  proposal  (also 
ous  other  ranks.  The  government,  for  its  emanating  from  the  American  delegation) 
part,  carried  out  sentences  of  death  upon  regarding  the  question  of  periodical  future 
2381  persijns,  and,  since  January  l  of  the  conferences.  The  original  proposition  to  have 
present  year,  sent  more  than  f)0.ooo  "  politi-  the  permanent  international  court  of  jus- 
cals  "  to  Siberia.  Such  has  been  the  c«»st  in  tice  consist  of  sevrntccn  judges  clecteil  from 
human  life  of  the  nominal  suppression  of  the  forty-seven  nations  represented  at  tiie 
Russia's  latest  revolutionary  movement.  The  conference  was  objected  to  by  a  number  of 
Finns  \vf)uM  seem  to  be  able  to  retain  their  the  smaller  nations  on  the  grovnul  that  such 
rlearly  bought  liberties.  The  present  year  a  court  should  have  ecjual  representation 
has  jeen  new  grants  made  to  the  Finnish  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  I  he 
Diet,  '  '  ''  'he  control  of  taxes.  loans.  oppf)sition.  led  by  Dr.  Ruy  Harbosa,  of 
and  ot;  ,  :  .  tiires.  'I'hc  Finnish  c»iurts,  Mra/.il,  anil  Senor  F.steva,  of  Me\ic«i,  sue- 
also,  have  mm*  the  riifht  to  pass  upon  the  ceedeil  in  getting  Mr.  Choate  to  suggest  as  a 
cor  'y  f>f  even  the  imperial  drcrrrs.  compronu'sr  that  thrre  be  fifteen  instc.-id  of 
wl  '•  t"  t:' inted  judges  in  the  seventeen  judges, — the  American  hemisphere 
dii<  >rd  wifhfMit  the  con-  electing  four.  Furopr  nine,  and  Asia  two. 
stntof  the  \)\cx.  This  is  the  one  bright  feature  As  finally  agreed  upon,  however,  the  propor- 
of  •'  '  M  which  has  now  fion  Irrivrs  the  number  anil  election  of  judges 
inv!-.   L-  -                                   r  (if  flir  rtnpire.  f'»  tlif  fi;ifions  ( om  rrnrd  tlimisrlves.     A  '^ig 
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WHM    MiiJiir  iiArii;.\   if  tiii:  nations  iv  (-onference  at  the  hag  he  acted  opt  theiu  hklief  that  '•  all 

I'Kori.KS    AKK    BOISN    KKF.E    ANT)    EQfAL." 

President  Nelidov  :  "All  peoples  should  have  free  and  full  popular  ripbts."' 
Ai,i,  Tin:  Si  njECT  Nations   (breaking  into  view)  :  "So  say  wo  all    cf  us. ' 

From    Ilk    (  Berlin  >. 


nificant  and  encouraging  occurrence  of  the 
same  day  upon  which  this  proposition  was 
finally  disposed  of  was  the  signing  by  Italy 
and  Argentina  at  the  conference  itself  of  a 
general  arbitration  treaty. 

Cowpuisoru  '^  ''^'  principle  of  compulsory 
Arbitration  fle- arbitration    was    objected    to    bv 

twven  Nations,    / -.  c    ^^  i      i 

Ciermany,  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  states,  on  the  ground  that  arbi- 
tration is  not  admissible  in  cases  in\olving 
"  national  honor."  As  this  is  a  term  sus- 
ceptible of  a  number  of  difTerent  niennings, 
(leneral  Porter,  of  the  American  delegation, 
proposed  that  the  following  subjects  do  not 
affect  national  honor,  suggesting  that  addi- 
tional topics  upon  which  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion is  permissible  be  named  by  the  different 
states : 

The  interpretation  of  stipulations  in  cnstoms 
tariffs,  tlic  nu-asurrnuMit  of  ships,  the  extent  to 
which  forciyncrs  may  he  considered  as  citizens 
with  respect  to  taxation,  the  concession  to  for- 
eigners of  a  rifilit  to  l)uy  and  possess  real  estate, 
the  interpretation  of  conventions  for  tlie  inter- 
nation.Tl  protection  <if  laborers,  conccrnini;  inter- 


national railways,  means  to  prevent  collisions  at 
sea,  copyright,  rules  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial companies  for  employment  of  workmen, 
weights  and  measures;  the  recijjrocal  bestowal 
ot  pratnitons  assistance  upon  poor  patients,  con- 
vention regarding  hoards  of  health,  international 
and  private  law,  civil  and  penal  procedure,  and 
<lisputcs  regarding  the  amount  of  pecuniary 
claims  for  damages  when  the  principle  of  in- 
demnify is  admitted. 

The  American  proposal  as  to  future  con- 
ferences inchuleil  a  provision  that  the  next 
one  shall  be  held  not  later  than  1914.  Two 
other  international  conferences  of  note, 
looking  toward  the  abolition  of  war,  were 
held  during  September, — the  sixteenth  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  at  Munich.  Sep- 
tember q  to  14,  and  the  International  Anar- 
chist Congress  at  Amsterdam,  August  25 
to  September  1. 


King  Leopold    ^^.  ^^^^  ^^^"  charged  by  a  number 
and  the      of   the  advocatcs   of  a  searching 

Congo.  •  .  .  ...  ,  ,  , ; 

investigation  into  King  l>eopold  s 
rule  in  the  Congo  that'  the  strength  of  the 
opposition  to  the  compulsory-arbitration 
propositi<in   at  The   Hague  was  due  to  the 
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political  intrigue  which  placed  the  fate  of 
this  proposition  in  the  hands  of  the  tvvo  Bel- 
gian delegates,  M.  Beemaert  and  Baron 
Guiilaurr.e.  Both  these  delegates,  while  per- 
sonally in  favor  of  compulsor}-  arbitration, 
have  opposed  it  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
struction of  King  Leopold,  who,  it  is  alleged, 
fears  the  application  of  the  principle  to  his 
rule  in  the  Congo  State.  The  storm  still  rages 
around  the  question  of  Belgian  administra- 
tion in  Africa.  Testimony  from  reliable 
sources  is  constantly  being  printed  to  the 
effect  that  the  Congo  is  the  scene  of  fearful 
atrocities  and  cnielties.  Testimony  from 
apparently  equal  authorit}',  on  the  other 
hand,  emphasizes  the  beneficence  of  King 
Leopold's  rule.  It  is  certain  that  the  latest 
move  of  his  Belgian  Majesty  in  the  Congo 
matter  is  not  calculated  to  impress  the  world 
with  his  beneficence  and  disinterestedness. 
Late  in  August  a  royal  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  a  treaty  providing  for 
the  annexation  of  the  Congo  Free  State  to 
Belgium,  thus  taking  it  from  under  the  con- 
trol of  King  Leopold.  This  move  was  the 
result  of  an  imperious  public  demand  in 
Belgium,  whose  citizens  had  become  exas- 
perated at  the  reproach  cast  on  the  nation 
through  the  charges  of  cruelty, — many  of 
them  proven, — against  their  ruler. 

Will  Belgium  ^^^^  '"  September  it  was  re- 
*"fC  J  ported  that,  in  accordance  with 
**""*'  a  decree  dated  July  2i  but  kept 
secret  until  after  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  on  annexation,  King  Leopold 
had  authorized  the  constitution  of  a  com- 
pany to  exploit  the  most  valuable  sections  of 
the  state,  tracts  which  are  ten  times  larger 
than  Belgium  itself,  and  containing  almost 
all  the  rubber  forests  and  mineral  treasures 
which  make  up  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
In  other  words,  he  turns  over  the  shell  of 
v^vercignty  to  the  state,  having  given  the 
kernel  to  a  private  corpf^ration  in  which  he 
i*  a  sharehohler.  It  is  by  no  means  certain, 
hfmcver,  that  the  Belgian  Parliament  will 
rnfrr  into  this  transaction,  or  whethrr  King 
Ix-op^ild  has  the  li-gal  right  on  his  side  in  the 
matter.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  powers 
of  the  world  which  wrxf  rrprrsented  at  the 
confrrcnre  appointing  King  Lrop^jld  ruler 
of  the  Congo  would  sanction  thr  terms  on 
which  thi»  monarch  proposes  to  transfer  to 
hit  own  Parliament  the  task  ronfi<lrd  to  him 
pfnonally,  and  which,  it  would  srrm,  on 
gfiod  authority,  he  has  failed  jo  ignobly  to 
(li«charKe  in  the  proper  spirit. 


The  French  ^^  ^^^  middle  of  September  it 
Defeat  the  was  believed  that  the  warlike 
Moorish  tribesmen  had  become 
so  convinced  of  the  power  of  France  and  her 
determination  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
Algeciras  Convention  that  they  had  accepted 
the  peace  conditions  fixed  by  General  Drude, 
commander  of  the  allied  French  and  Spanish 
forces.  A  num.ber  of  missions  to  the  interior 
to  secure  the  adhesion  of  other  warring 
tribes  to  this  agreement  were  necessary  be- 
fore the  formal  conclusion  of  at  least  a  nom- 
inal peace,  as  well  as  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Mulai  Abd-el-Aziz,  the 
reigning  Sultan,  and  his  brother,  Mulai  El 
Hafed,  who,  late  in  August,  had  himself 
proclaimed  Sultan  at  Marakesh,  the  chief 
city  of  South  Morocco.  A  number  of  en- 
counters between  the  French  troops  and  the 
Arabs  followed  the  first  engagement,  on 
August  4.  The  most  serious  were  the  at- 
tacks, on  August  28  and  September  2,  upon 
Casablanca  and  its  outskirts,  both  resulting 
from  a  reconnaissance  in  force  by  the  French 
Algerian  irregular  cavalry  and  the  famous 
Foreign  Legion.  Seven  or  eight  thousand 
Moors  attacked  the  Europeans,  sweeping 
down  from  the  hi' Is  with  all  the  ferocits  and 
courage  traditional  in  their  race.  By  the 
aid  of  machine  guns  and  the  batteries  from 
their  warships  the  French  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  tribesmen  with  considerable  loss 
of  life.  Reliable  reports  place  the  number 
of  Moors  now  under  arms  at  from  so.ocx") 
to  60,000,  and  there  are  indications  that  a 
Jehad,  or  holy  war,  has  already  been  pro- 
claimed in  the  south.     Should  the  tribesmen 


Knivfr      '   Homrli/idv.   nnvlxHlv.    Ii<l|i   tii«>    in    no!" 
Krofn  lli«»  SrtrM    (('hlrnKni 
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MULAl    El,    llAFIl),    liUOTIlEK    OF    THE    KEUiXINf.    STL- 
TAN    OF     MOROCCO^     WHO     HAS     BEEN 
PROCLAIMED   HIS   SUCCESSOR. 

reject  the  French  terms  the  forces  of  the  re- 
pubh'c  \\  ill  move  in  earnest.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Europe  will  sanction  severe  puni- 
tive measures  on  the  part  of  France  for  the 
outrages  by  Moors  on  Europeans. 


France's 

Difficult 
fash. 


The  assets  of  Morocco  are  small  indeed.  The 
.Sultan,  with  some  £2,000,000  dcbt-^.  wliom  no  one 
ol)eys,  a  handful  of  rol)l)ers  with  the  high-sound- 
ing title  of  viziers,  a  fanatical  population  of 
6.000,000  or  7,000,000,  an  empty  treasury,  a  con- 
glomeration of  tribes  misgoverning  themselves 
and  at  war  with  each  other,  such  revenues  as 
exist  fully  mortgaged,  a  dossier  of  claims  for 
tlie  destruction  of  Casablanca,  two  cities  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  Raisuli  holding  Sir  Harry 
Maclean  as  a  trump  card,  the  Pretender  ruling 
northeast  Morocco,  and  the  Sultan's  brother  the 
south,  a  plethora  of  reforms  proposed,  discussed, 
and  accepted  by  everyone  except  the  people  upon 
whom  they  are  going  to  be  foisted,  who.  by- 
thc-bye,  will  not  have  them  at  any  price,  but 
whose  eventual  acceptance  of  thcni  it  is  proposed 
to  enforce  with  the  aid  of  2500  police,  whose  du- 
ties will  extend  from  Tetuan  to  Mogador,  a  dis- 
tance of  500  miles,  and  include  eight  cities,  and 
who  will  certainly  at  the  critical  moment  side 
with  any  one  cxcci)t  their  superior  officers. 

France  and  Spain  insist  that  their  inten- 
tion is  merely  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
the  Algeciras  Convention.  France,  however, 
as  the  leader  in  this  expedition  to  chastise 
Morocco,  will  have  a  very  difT.cuit  task 
before  her,  and  the  very  sober  comments  of 
the  F'rench  press  indicate  that  the  republic 
realizes  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The 
attitude  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  particularly 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  is  believed  in  many 
quarters  to  be  accurately  reflected  by  the 
cartoon  from  Fhchietto  which  we  reproduce 
below.  'l"he  acquiescence  of  the  Berlin 
government  in  France's  activity  in  Morocco 
is  held  by  some  to  indicate  German  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  "  compensation  "  elsewhere. 


General  Drude's  peace  terms  to 
the  rebellious  tribesmen  included 
(1)  the  punishment  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  massacre  at  Casablanca;  (2)  an 
agreement  that  no  armed  Moor  shall  come 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  the  city;  (O 
the  acceptance  in  principle  of  the  payment  of 
a  war  contribution,  the  amount  to  be  fixed 
hereafter ;  and  (4)  the  surrender  of  hostages 
to  secure  the  fuUlllment  of  these  conditions. 
All  .Morocco  is  in  a  chaotic  condition,  the 
nominally  reigning  Sultan's  authorit>'  being 
disputed  by  the  Pretender  in  the  north  and 
the  famous  bandit  chief,  Raisidi, — who  still 
holds  the  Kaid  Sir  Harry  MacLean  for  ran- 
som,— in  the  west  and  south.  The  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  'J'iriws  at  Fangier 
sums  up  the  situation   thus: 


THK   .MTKOV.^L   OF    EtnorE. 

"  ITnrr.'ih    for    Franco.    Iliirrnh    for    Si>nln  '.      How 

Ix'niitlfiiMy  tlicv  nro  (It'llvcrlnt;  us  from  tlip  postlfcr- 

ons   Morrooonn    !issns!<ln.s  I'f  whom   we  arc   so   much 

iifrnld." 

From  Fischuetto  (Turin). 
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THE    BRITISH     PREMIER    AND    HIS    SUPPORTERS    IX     THE    HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

From  left  to  rigbt :  Mr.  H.  Gladstone.  Mr.  L.  V.  Ilarcourt,  Mr.  Birrell.  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Haldane, 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannemian.  Mr.  Morle.v,  Mr.  As<niith.  Sir  H.  Fowlor,  Sir  E.  (Jre.v.  Mr.  I.Ioyd  ({oorfre,  Mr. 
Bums.  Mr.  Cburcbill. — SkPtchf^]  from  an  actual  scene  on  the  Treasury  Bench  bj-  the  artist  of  the  London 
Graphic. 


Tu    o  •*•  «.    The  second  session  of  the   Hrit- 
/ariiament    ish  rarliament  under  the  present 

Prorogued      i  -l         i 

Liberal  government  was  pro- 
ropied  on  Au^rust  28.  While  considerable 
oppfrtition  has  been  developed  within  its  own 
ranks  and  comparatively  tew  of  the  many 
measures  announced  for  passage  in  the 
King's  opening  speech  have  actually  reached 
the  statute  books,  and  in  spite  of  blunders 
and  missed  opportunities,  there  is  a  solid  re- 
siduum of  good  accomplished.  On  the 
whole.  Mr.  \V.  T.  Stead  insists  in  his  Kng- 
lish  Revirui  of  Kevirus.  the  Parliament  just 
prorogued  has  done  better  than  even  its 
friends  anticipated. 

It  has  cleared  the  (ground  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion* for  a  really  effective  and  constructive  Lili- 
cral  policy.  Expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy 
has  l>ccn  cut  down  to  the  extent  of  nine  mil!if)ns 
in  two  >■  '  <• 

and  a  i.  <• 

twcnty-tlir«p  miili'.ns  <.i  ticUt  have  Ix-en  repaid 
The  burden  of  the  income  tax  lias  l>ocn  more 
fairly  adjusted  as  between  earned  and  unearned 
i""  '  ''  has  Ixrcn  <'  '  f.ir  as 

'.   for  ol»|  ;<  nrxt 

>T,ir  it 


:th  liie  lan<!  i 

••  ..;  ha*'  ' ' ■•;..,.. I 

rn  to  J.  •(•  in  the 

•ry.        J  II 

'»    h;f  ! 


strument  of  legislation.  South  Africa  has  been 
tranquillized,  and  tlie  evil  spirit  of  racial  an- 
tagonism e.xorcised.  In  India,  after  an  unhappy 
and  regrettable  prelude  of  coercion,  a  real 
though  limited  attempt  is  being  made  to  asso- 
ciate native  Indians  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  In  foreign  affairs  friendly  relations 
have  been  established  with  Germany,  and  our 
differences  with  Russia  have  been  settled.  A 
golden  opportunity  has  been  missed  at  The 
Hague.  But  even  there  good  work  has  been 
done. 

Since  Mr.  Stead  w  rote  these  lines  the  bill 
establishing  a  criminal  court  of  appeals,  and 
also  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  bill  have  been 
passed,  the  latter  measure  becoming  a  law 
after  more  than  torty  years  of  agitation. 
One  of  the  notable  measures  of  the  session, 
also  of  considerable  interest  to  American  e.\- 
porters,  is  the  liiirns  I'ure  Food  bill,  passed 
unanimously  b\-  both  houses. 


Motri  nf  Other 


Wlu-tlu-r    or    not    the    House    of 


made  m  d 

1;.  . 

,  ,1      \m  :,, 

the 

gov 

»eai 

Happininga    Lords    IS    the    necessary    conserv- 

In  tngland.  ,  .  .         ii    ■    •'  ■ 

ing  torce  in  the  liritish  govern- 
mental machine,  it  is  certainl>  true  that  the 
main  features  tA  the  program  of  the  present 
Liberal  government  in  Kngland  have  been 
defeated  through  the  «)pposition  of  the  hered- 
itary house.  Last  year  the  I^irds  rejected 
|hc  Hirrell  K<lucation  bill  and  the  I'lural 
V\)ting  bill.  This  year  they  voted  down  the 
^  ' '' h  f.anij  hill  and  so  modified  ihr  Irish 
I         led    1  rii.iiiis  bill  .i-,  to  iii.ikr  it    iiiiaccept- 
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;iblf  to  the  lca(Jer>  of  the  Irish  party.  Brit 
ish  labor  conditions  continue  disturbed. 
Many  strikes  of  grave  proportions  have 
marked  the  prist  half  year  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  fortieth  Trades 
Union  Congress  held  its  sessions  at  Bath  late 
in  August,  no  less  than  thirty-two  Members 
of  Parliament  being  in  attendance.  The 
net  results  of  the  deliberations  of  this  highly 
important  gathering  were  the  rejection  of  a 
number  of  purely  socialistic  tenets.  The  re- 
forms enumerated  in  the  program  of  the  con- 
ference included  a  reduction  of  working 
hours  in  all  trades,  old-age  pensions,  work 
for  the  unemploycil,  compulsory  state  insur- 
ance, legal  restriction  of  systematic  overtime 
work,  reform  of  the  poor  law,  and  land  na- 
tionalization. It  will  interest  American 
Methodists  to  learn  that  three  of  the  impor- 
tant British  bodies  of  that  denomination, — 
the  Methodist  New  Connection,  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  and  the  Bible 
Christian  Methodist  Church, — have  now 
merged,  taking  the  title  the  United  Metho- 
dist Church.  The  Wesleyan  and  the  Prim- 
itive Methodists  still  retain  their  supremacy 
in  numbers  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  new 
denomination  now  comprises  virtualK'  all 
the  Methodists  outside  of  the  leading  organ- 
izations. 


„    ,  In    her    foreign    relations    Great 

No  Longer       ,,    .      .  ,  .,.  _  , 

an  Isolated    Bntam,  thanks  to  Kmg  Edward, 

Britain,  ,  ,  ,      i  .    •  r 

has  changed  her  position  trom 
one  of  isolation  to  one  of  alliances.  The 
entente  with  France,  the  understanding  with 
Russia,  and  the  alliance  with  Japan  take 
British  good  will  and  assure  friendship  to 
the  people  of  England  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  From  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic is  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Anglo-American  relations  have  never  been 
better  than  they  are  at  present.  The  only 
break  in  this  globe-encircling  understanding 
is  Germany,  and  King  Edward's  recent 
meeting  with  the  German  Kaiser  has  done 
much  toward  bringing  the  people  of  the 
Fatherland  into  cordial  relationship  with  the 
people  of  his  own  land.  This  friendly  feel- 
ing toward  Germany,  however,  has  not  pre- 
vented his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  British 
people  from  exulting  over  the  recent  phe- 
nomenal trip  of  the  giant  Cunard  turbine 
transatlantic  liner  Lusitan'ia,  whose  record 
on  her  iraiden  trip  last  month  gave  evidence 
tliat  she  will  soon  lestore  to  Great  Britain  the 
ocean  supremacy  recenth  held  by  the  Cjerman 
steamships.  England's  neighbor  France  also 
secured  a  transatlantic  victory  last  month.  La 
Provence,  the  French  liner,  made  the  fastest 
run   on   record    from   Havre   to  New  "SCrk. 


ItlllTAIN's    FI.KET    NTW    OCEAN    C.nETHOr.M'    dX    HER    MAIDEN    I'Mr. 

Xr.PTrxE  ■    •■  Whnt    wns   ihnt   jiist    went    hy't" 
Kroni   ih<>  Timt'H    (New  Yorkt. 
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THK     r;UiBK-<iIKLII.ING     BRITISH     Kit  1  E.N  US  H  IP. 

JOH.v  HlJ.L  :  "  'Van  m.v  word  \    Francp.  Russia,  Japan  ! 
better  than   Splendid   Isolation  '.  " 

From   the   Oraphic    (London). 


This  is  even 


terest  during  the  past 
few  weeks  have  been 
the  full  operation  "of 
the  new  Australian 
preference  tariff  law, 
which  virtually  makes 
competition  with  Aus- 
tralian industries  im- 
possible, and  the  im- 
perial proclamation 
creating  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand  a  "  Do- 
minion." A  splendid 
tribute  to  the  British 
genius  for  adminis- 
trating conquered  pos- 
sessions without  in- 
urring  the  rancor  of 
the  subjected  peoples 
may  be  found  in  the 
decision  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Paliament,  on 
the  ir.otion  of  Premier 
Botha,  to  purchase  the 
famous  Cullinan  dia- 
mond, the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  pre- 
The  British  ^"  ^^^  British  dependencies  and  sent  it  to  King  Edward  "  as  a  token  of  the 
Seif-Gouerning  aAonies  there  arc  problems  and  loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
centers  of  disturbance,  it  is  true,  in  tommemoration  of  the  grant  of  responsi- 
Sigrns  of  unrest  still  continue  in  India,  ap-  ble  government." 
proaching  at  times  almost  to  open  sedition, 

but.  as  Dr.  Zumbro  shows  on  another  page       important     ^^^  papal  syllabu's.  "  the  Decree 
of  the  Rkvikw  this  month,  the  aspirations  of  fap"!        of   the    Holy   ami    L  ni\ersal    In- 

Indian  nationalism  for  a  full  participation  in  ^'■'"•ce*.    qi,,s|{jori  "  promulgated  by  Pope 

the  government  of  the  dependency  are  really  Pius  X.  on  July  17,  last,  is  regarded  as  the 
the  result  of  British  enlightened  rule  and  most  important  document  issued  by  the  su- 
education,  and  are  certain  to  be  realized  in  preme  head  of  the  Catholic  church  since  the 
the  near  future.  By  agreeing  to  refer  her  famous  syllabus  of  Pope  Pius  IX..  in  1864. 
part  of  the  long-(hsputed  Canadian  fi>heries  It  deals  with  si\t\-fi\e  "  errors  of  doctrine." 
(juration  to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  (jreat  Brit-  and  is  formulated  from  the  w  ritings  of  mod- 
ain  again  emphasizes  her  rea.sonablc  and  fair  ern  Catholics  reproved  and  proscribed  by  the 
attitude  in  this  irritating  problem  which  has  Pope.  P'ollow  ing  this  s\llabus  came  the  ilc- 
W)  aroused  public  feeling  in  Newfoundland,  cree  on  marriage  (which  will  be  formally 
Kariy  in  September  it  was  announced  that  a  issued  to  the  world  at  Kitstcr),  radically 
ni'nlut  vivendi  to  regulate  the  fishing  by  changing  the  marriage  rite  as  performed  in 
^  ms    in    tlir    treaty    waters    of    New-    Kiirope,     but     not     effecting     any     m;iterl;il 

I  iid  had  been  concluded  b)  an  exchange    change   in    this  country.      Its   main    features 

of  notes  between  our 'Ambassador  Reid  at  prescribe  the  authority  for  performing  the 
I>»ndon  and  the  British  foreign  secretary,  marriage  rite.  To  non-Catholics  the  point 
I  he  atfitinle  of  Sir  Kdward  CIrey  in  the  of  interest  is  that  marriages  are  recognized 
matter  of  the  anti-oriental  riots  in  Western  as  valid  in  case  a  priest  cannot  possii>ly  be 
Canada  ha*  been  io  correct  and  conciliator)'  present  if  the  parties  simply  m.ike  ;i  declara- 
that  the  Japanese  authorities  and  journals  tifin  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. — a  con- 
expreM  thenwelve*  an  perfectly  satisfied  to  tingency.  however,  which  umler  the  revised 
rest  their  ca*e  in  the  han«is  of  the  authorities  rules  must  be  extremely  rare.  On  Septem- 
at  fyindon  and  Ottawa.  In  Britain's  coIo-  bcr  1 6  Pope  Pius  issued  an  ernytlical  on 
nies  in  the  South  Sea*  thr  hap(>eningH  of  in      modernism.      The    version    presented    in    the 
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( )ssfrv(iti)rc  Ronianij,  the  organ  ot  the  V'ati- 
can,  announcing  that  it  is  a  completion  of 
the  syllabus  already  referred  to,  sets  forth 
that  "  modernism,  " — a  term  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  which  is  not  clearly  defined  in  the 
document, — is  a  serious  danger  to  the  church 
and  should  be  condemned  as  dangerous  in 
philosophy,  faith,  theology,  history,  criticism, 
and   reforms.       The   Pope  says: 

Evcrj  tliiii)^  nui->t  he  done  to  banish  from  your 
diocese  every  pernicious  l)ook.  Ihe  hisliops  are 
to  l)e  above  all  lliunan  fear,  to  trample  all  fleshly 
impriulence  under  foot,  and  heedless  of  the  out- 
cry of  tlie  wicked,  are  to  remember  our  proscrip- 
tion and  to  proscribe  and  tear  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  faithful  all  bad  books  and  all  bad  writ- 
ings. This  is  not  only  a  right  conferred  on 
them,  but  a  duty  we  impose  on  them. 

A  great  international  Catholic  university 
is  projected,  to  "  favor  and  help,  with  Cath- 
olic truth  for  its  light  and  guide,"  the 
progress  of  everjthing  that  can  be  called 
true  science  or  erudition."  We  present  on 
another  page  this  month  an  outline  of  the 
serious  situation  in  Italy,  which  has  been  the 
outcome  of  grave  charges  made  against  the 
administration  of  church  institutions  by 
Italian  Socialists  and  other  radicals.  On 
September  20,  the  thirty-seventh  anniversary 
of  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian 
army  and  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Papacy,  anti-clerical  riots  were  feared, 
and  the  V'aticanvvas  guarded  by  a  large  mili- 
tary force.    The  day  passed  quietly,  however. 

r    „  ,  President  Roosevelt  took  another 

For  Permanent  i  •        »  •         i_ 

Peace  in  Cen-  long  Step,  late  m  August,  m  the 

tral  America.      i-  •  /•     •    ^  ..•  i 

direction  ot  mternational  peace. 
In  conjunction  with  President  Diaz,  of 
Mexico,  he  addressed  a  telegraphic  appeal 
to  the  presidents  of  each  of  the  five  Central 
American  republics,  urging  a  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  general  treaty 
of  arbitration  and  friendship.  Referring  to 
such  difiFerences  arising  between  the  repub- 
lics as  cannot  be  settleil  by  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations, the  President  said  : 

A  conference  liaving  been  suggested  between 
representatives  of  the  republics  of  Central 
America.  I  cordially  tender  the  good  oftices  of 
the  I'nited  States  toward  bringing  about  so 
beneficial  a  result,  and  I  beg  to  assure  your  Ex- 
cellency of  my  desire  and  willingness  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  attainment  of  peace,  in  full 
concurrence  with  the  President  of  Mexico.  1 
appeal  to  your  Excellency  to  aid  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  my  friendly  purpose  by  refraining  from 
any  action  lending  to  increase  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  pending  a  further  resort  to  the  peace- 
ful  iiii'tbods  of  diplomacy. 


A  similar  message  followed  troni  Presi- 
dent Diaz.  It  was  subsequently  decided  to 
hold  the  conference  some  time  between  No- 
vember I  and  15,  at  Washington.  On  Sep- 
tember 17  a  protocol,  arranging  for  such  a 
meeting,  and  the  drafting  of  a  general  treaty, 
was  signed  by  representatives  of  Nicaragua, 
Honduras  (our  State  Department  has  for- 
mally recognized  the  provisional  government 
of  that  country),  Salvador.  Guatamala.  and 
Costa  Rica.  Secretary  Root,  who  began  his 
Mexican  trip  (already  referred  to  in  these 
pages)  on  September  25,  expects  to  return 
to  the  national  capital  in  time  to  be  present 
at  the  conference.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  the  annual  review  of 
Latin-American  conditions  presents  figures 
which  show  a  large  increase  in  the  export 
and  import  business  of  Central  America  par- 
ticularly. The  figures  for  all  divisions  of 
Latin-America   were   as   follows: 

l-',X|ii>rts.  Irii|icirts. 

Soiilli    .Vuierloa $7t!!».4."i4.t'.l.S  $»;tiu',<!i:tj.47.". 

Central  .Vmerica :i2,l"0.();iO  2:!.r!t;:{.4r,4 

Mexico    l.'{."..(»L'7,o(m  ]0'.).ss4.<iiM( 

Cuba    lOC.l'.'s.ClS  !iS..-.:tt».Gl'.: 

Hfivtl  and  Santo  Itomingo     1.">,."('4.:.'40  7,!t3C,..'-,0(; 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immense 
natural  resources  and  undeveloped  possibili- 
ties of  the  five  Central  American  republics. 
All  they  need  is  peace  to  develop. 


C.».\    THEY    SOBF.U     HIM     IT? 

(Uncle  Snir.  and  Mexico  have  undertaken  a   dlffl- 
•nlt   pircp   of  toniixTiuiro  wi>rk.  t 

Kroiii   tlu-  Joiiinol   (Minneapolis). 


RECORD   OF   CURRENT   EVENTS. 

(From  Auc/nst  21  in  September  20,  1907.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

August  21. — Senator  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  in  an 
address  at  Georgetown.  O..  replies  to  the  recent 
speech  of  Secretary  Taft. 

August  22. — Secretary  Taft.  speaking  at  Lex- 
ington. Ky..  deals  with  the  race  question  and 
the  South's  lack  of  influence  in  the  national 
councils. ..  .The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  an- 
nounces that  hereafter  national  depository 
banks  will  be  permitted  to  use  Philippine  rail- 
way bonds  at  90  per  cent,  of  market  value  as 
securitj-.  . .  .The  New  York  Sinking  Fund  Com- 
mission authorizes  the  controller  to  increase 
the  rate  of  interest  to  45^2  per  cent,  on  the  next 
issue  of  city  bonds. 

-August  2^. — .After  a  conference  between  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  naval  officials,  anncuncement 
is  made  that  si.xteen  battleships  in  the  Atlantic 
fleet  will  sail  to  the  Pacific  via  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  some  time  in  December  next.... John 
H.  Beatty  is  appointed  superintendent  of  New 
York  parks,  to  succeed  Frank  Joyce,  removed. 

August  24. — Secretary'  Taft,  speaking  in  Okla- 
homa, attacks  the  proposed  State  constitution, 
advising  Republicans  to  vote  for  its  rejection. 

August  30. — President  Roosevelt  authorizes 
Secretary  Gartield  to  announce  that  the  .Admin- 
istration will  make  no  further  effort  to  obtain 
joint  statehood  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
accepting  the  verdict  of  the  people  in  the  two 
Territones  as  final. 

August  31. — Seven  .Alabama  railroads  put  in 
eflFcct  the  .Alabama  passenger  ind  freight  rates 
and  the  federal  grand  jury  is  discharged  by 
Judges  Jones. 

Septemljcr  3. — Representative  Theodore  E. 
Burton  (Rep.),  of  Ohio,  consents  to  become  the 
Rci>ublican  nominee  for  mayor  of  Cleveland 
against  Tom  L.  Johnson. 

Scptcml)cr  4. — The  Kansas  Slate  Railroad 
Commission  orders  a  two-cent  railroad  passen- 
ger r  ■     •     j't  into  effect  on  Orti  her  i. 

S< ;  r    7. — CIcvclanfl    Republicans    nomi 

nate    Representative    Theodore    E.    Burton    for 
mayor  by  acclamation. 

S^t^'mlxT  8 — Srrrrtar>'  Taft,  in  a  speech  at 

•f  revision  is 
1-  .        ]  ;  aign. 

Stptrmbcr  10. — A  federal  injunction  is  issued 

T'   *  ''       ''  '       ka    railrfia*!    of  m 

!  ■■*  on  f  ■ri'l'-  op<-  ,1 

■•....  N'«-w  4'.  i 

I'  bimtl  i««uc  I  'jvcr. 

September  14. — Rrprrsenlative  Theodore  E. 
y     '  '■       ■  '  for    mayor    of 

'  1  accept  no  cam- 

;  itlnbuiton  from  any  public  service  cor- 

l   ' 

Septem\ter  16, — Ten  rmplovees  of  the  city  gov- 
■   '  '\*%ril  as  the  rc- 


Septeniber  17. — At  the  special  election  in  Okla- 
homa the  pronosed  State  constitution  is  carried, 
together  with  the  prohibition  amendment : 
Charles  Haskell  ( Dem. )  is  elected  Governor  and 
a  Democratic  Legislature  is  elected  which  will 
choose  two  United  States  Senators.  ..  .The  pro- 
posed new  charter  for  the  city  of  Chicago  is  de- 
feated at  a  special  election  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  2  to  i....Xew  Jersey  Democrats  nominate 
Frank  S.  Katzenbach,  Jr.,  for  Governor. 

September  18. — Warrants  are  issued  at  Harns- 
burg  for  the  arrest  of  fourteen  of  the  men  in- 
volved in  the  Pennsylvania  capitol  scandal. 

September    19. — President    Roosevelt   appoints 


THE    I.ATE     PLEASANT     PORTER. 

K'hief  of  tlin  Crfoks, — tho     Ii'.aillni;    ixTsonnllty    of 
Ills  nice  In  tin-  new  State  of  okljilioinn.) 

Judge  Walter  C.  Xorris,  of  Connecticut,  a  judge 
of  the  I'nitcfl  States  Circuit  Court.... New  Jer- 
sey Republicans  nominate  J.  I'ranklin  Fort  for 
(jovcrnor. 

POI-ITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

August  21. — 'Ihe  first  session  of  the  Transvaal 
Parliament  comes  to  an  end.  ..  .The  Mrifish  Gov- 
ernment (lecides  to  abantlon  the  Scottish  small 
land-owners'  bill,  owing  to  objection  of  the 
Peers. 

August  23. — The  Belgian  Govcrntnent  and  the 
Congo  F*'r«T  Sl.itr  appoint  a  rfmnnittci-  lo  draw 
uj)  a  convention  fur  tin  ,iiiiir\.iti.,i)  nf  the  ("ongo 
to  lirlgium. 

'    2^1      .A    jliili  li  riiiaiy   p.ipor  is 

i                 uh  contains  t|i<  mi. m's  pl.m  for 

rnl.iiKMiK    the   arjvisory   ami  ivr   roinicils 

in    hulia.  . .    I  lie    Irith     N'.ii  Ir.ivr    the 
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British  House  of  Commons  in  a  body  after  a 
speech  by  John  Redmond  denouncing  the 
amended  Evicted  Tenants'  bill ;  another  commit- 
tee has  been  appointed  to  confer  with  the  House 
of  Lords.... The  House  of  Lords  finally  passes 
the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  marriage  bill. 

yVugust  27. — .\  proclamation  is  issued  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  which  declares  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Galway,  Leitrim,  Longford, 
Rosscommon,  and  Kings  to  be  in  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance which  requires  additional  police.... In 
Russia  the  "  temporary  "  exceptional  laws  are  re- 
enacted  for  the  twenty-seventh  time....  The 
P>ritish  House  of  Lords  forces  the  Commons  to 
accept  the  amendments  to  the  Irish  Evicted  Ten- 
ants' bill,  which  is  passed. 

August  28. — 'i'he  British  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued. ...  Eighteen  more  Nationalists  are  ar- 
rested at  Longford,  Ireland,  and  connnitted  for 
trial  on  charges  of  participating  in  an  unlawful 
assembly  likely  to  cause  a  riot. 

-Vugust  29. — The  Cape  Colony  Assembly  passes 
a  government  measure  imposing  a  profit  tax  of 
10  per  cent,  on  diamond  and  copper  mining  com- 
panies earning  £50.000  per  amnun.  ..  .Three  Rus- 
sians are  found  guilty  of  plotting  against  the  life 
of  the  Czar  and  sentenced  to  death,  several 
(Others  being  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  ban- 
ishment. 

.'Kugust  31. — Mirza  Ali  Asghan,  Premier  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Persia,  is  killed. 

September  9. — 'The  Russian  Zcmstvo  Congress 
at  .Moscow  rejects  Premier  Stolypin's  i)lan  for 
local  self-government. 

September  19. — The  Sultan  of  Morocco  dis- 
misses his  ministry  following  the  discovery  of  a 
l)lot  against  hini. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

August  24. — .\  German  vessel,  loaded  with 
rirtes  and  flying  the  Spanish  flag,  is  captured  by 
a  French  cruiser  of?  the  coast  of  Morocco. 

August  26. — The  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington decides  to  allow  tishing-smacks  to  go  to 
Newfoundland,  the  renewal  of  the  modus  vi- 
vcndi  being  regarded  as  certain. 

August  27. — The  Moors  make  another  attack 
on  the  I'Vench  outposts  near  Casablanca,  but  are 
beaten  off  with  heavy  losses. 

August  28. — President  Roosevelt  sends  an 
identical  telegram  to  the  rulers  of  the  five  Cen- 
tral .'\merican  republics,  urging  them  to  submit 
all  future  differences  to  arbitration :  tlie  same 
action  is  taken  by  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico. 

August  29. — Mulai  Hafid,  the  newly  pro- 
claimed Sultan  of  Morocco,  issues  a  jjroclama- 
tion  stating  that  he  proposes  to  satisfy  the 
I'reuch  demands  and  enter  into  good  relations 
with  all  other  Powers.  ..  .The  Premier  of  New- 
foundland makes  a  new  proposal  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  fisheries  regulations. 

August  30. — It  is  announced  in  Washington 
that  Nicarar'ua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Salvador  have 
responded  favorably  to  President  Roosevelt's 
proposal  for  a  Central  American  peace  confer- 
ence  ^nnounccment  is  made  that  the  United 

States  Department  of  Justice  has  disapproved 
the  seizure  and  subsequent  proceedings  against 
the   Japanese  schooner   Xilto   for  alleged   illegal 


sealing  operations,  and  the  boat  will  be  permitted 
to  depart  from  Unalaska. 

.August  31. — The  .\nglo-Russian  convention, 
which  divides  Persia  into  spheres  of  influence 
and  maintains  the  present  position  of  Tibet  and 
Afghanistan,  is  signed  at  St.  Petersburg. ..  .The 
French  Government  instructs  General  Drude  to 
march  against  the  Moors.^ 

September  6. — It  is  announced  that  France  and 
Spain  are  preparing  to  occupy  the  principal 
Morocco  seaports,  the  Powers  having  agreed  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  Algeciras  convention. 

September  7. — .'\  modus  rizcudi  to  cover  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  for  the  present  season 
is  signed  at  London. 

September  8. — The  British  Consul-General  at 
Antwerp  enters  a  protest  against  the  inadequate 
protection  given  to  British  ships  at  the  time  of 
the  rioting. 

September  9. — Japanese  and  Chinese  in  Van- 
couver arm  themselves  and  gather  in  their  quar- 
ters to  defend  their  property  against  attacks  of 
the  mobs.  . .  .F'rance  decides  to  settle  claims  for 
damages  at  Casablanca  through  an  international 
commission,  Morocco  being  held  responsible  for 
losses. 

September  10. — Premier  Bond,  of  Newfound- 
land, denounces  the  modus  rk'cndi  concluded 
between  .\merica  and  Great  Britain,  and  says 
that  the  colonial  government  will  resist  its  en- 
forcement by  every  constitutional  means.... 
Liang  Tun  Yuen  is  ai)pointed  Chinese  Minister 
at  Washington.  ...  Mchmed  Ali  Bey  is  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Chekib  Bey  as  Turkish  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States. 

September  12. — The  allied  Franco-Spanish 
army  puts  to  rout  the  Moors  at  Taddert.  ..  .The 
Japanese  Consul-General  at  Mukden  is  trans- 
ferred because  of  failure  to  obtain  commercial 
concessions  from  China. 

September  13. — The  Moors  near  Casablanca 
again   make  overtures  for  peace  to  the  French 

conunander. 

September  17. — A  protocol  is  signed  at  Wash- 
ington by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  five 
Central  .American  republics,  accepting  the  invi- 
tation of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  meet 
at  an  early  date  to  negotiate  a  peace  agreement 
....Grants  of  money  are  made  by  the  Japanese 
(Jovernment  to  D.  W.  Stevens  and  H.  \V.  Den- 
nison,  .\mericans,  for  their  services  in  the  Rus- 
so-Japanese War. 

September  19. — The  new  l-Vanco-Canadian 
connnercial  treaty  is  signed  at  Paris. 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

.\ugust  2^. — The  American  delegates  receive 
instructions  from  Secretary  Root  to  adhere  to 
the  plan  of  the  United  States  for  an  arbitration 
court  ;  Brazil's  position  in  regard  to  the  interna- 
tional court  of  arbitration  is  made  known  in  an 
official  recital. 

.\ugust  25. — Tlie  .American  proposition  on  the 
collection  of  contractual  debts  is  made  ready  for 
submission  to  the  examination  committee. 

.August  26. — General  Porter  submits  to  the 
conference  a  new  .American  proposal  regarding 
obligatory  arbitration,  containing  a  list  of  cases 
which  nuist  gn  liefore  the  court. 
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Copyritht,  IW".  by  1  be  Judje  PublijUine  Corompaiiv.  N.  Y  . 

WRECK    OF   THE   GREAT     CAXTILFA-ER    P.KIIN.F.    ACROSS    THE     ST.    LAWRENCE,    NEAR    QUEBEC. 


August  29. — The  proposition  made  by  the  Brit- 
ish representatives  regarding  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion is  approved  by  the  examining  committee  af- 
ter a  debate  of  three  hours. 

September  3. — The  American  proposal  for  tlie 
collection  of  contractual  debt's  is  adopted  prac- 
tically unanimously  by  the  committee  of  examin- 
ation. 

September  4. — Germany  and  France  withdraw 
their  proposals  regarding  the  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrals  in  land  wars. 

September  5.— The  entire  American  project 
for  a  permanent  international  high  court  of  jus- 
tice as  entered  by  Mr.  Choate  is  accepted  with 
the  exception  of  the  paragraph  referring  to  the 
allotment  of  the  judges. 

Scpteml)cr  10. — A  committee  of  the  confer- 
ence, by  vote  of  26  to  2.  adopts  the  motion  to 
establish  a  supreme  tribunal  to  deal  with  prizes 
captured  at  sea. 

Sr|>trTnl>pr  ii  — The  Italian  and  .\rgentine  del- 
<•  red  to  conclude  an  arbitra- 

t!  iieir  respective  governments. 

September  l6. — Brazil  refuses  to  accept  the 
y-  '  -.Ian  f'  r  the  allotment  of  judges  to  the 
|,  ,t  arbitration   trilninai. 

Septcml>cr  18.— .\  treaty  of  arbitration  be- 
tween Italy  and  Argentina  is  signed  by  the  dele- 
gates of  those  nations  to  the  crmfercnce. 

S/-;  19.— Tt  1  resolu- 

tion ;      ,        tory  to  <  .,  rence. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

AuKu^t  22. — A  "»harp  earthquake  shock  is  felt 
in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Ciuadeloup  and 
IVrtninica.  , .  .P'rost     is     rrfiorted     from     many 

P  the  C.I 

'   24. —  i. ,    .    .^land's  third 

I  ;.  of  the  Dreadnought  ty|>e,  is  launched 

at   !'■         -    'f. 

S-  Thr  In'f^nnfion.Tl   S-^vtnlist   Om- 

V  ...Ihr 

Gs;; '  .„.  urt/biirg 

...,Tm   (»rrMins  arc   ki  '   twenty -five  in 

jured  in   fh«-  '    of  the  '"  ex- 

press, . , ,  A    :  lit    to   t  \i-   in 


the  battle  of  Fontenoy  is  unveiled.  . .  .The  Anar- 
chist Congress  is  opened  at  Amsterdam. 

August  26. — The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  opens  at  Portland, 
Me. 

.\ugust  26. — Fire  at  Hakodate,  Japan,  destroys 
13,000  buildings;  300  lives  are  lost. 

.■\ugust  28. — Prince  Wilhelm  of  Sweden  visits 
P'resident  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay. 

.\ugust  29. — Matuclienko.  the  Russian  non- 
commissioned officer  who  led  the  mutiny  on  the 
battleship  Kiiiaz  Potviiikiiic  in  1905,  is  executed 
at  Scvastoijoi.  . . .  By  the  collapse  of  the  untin- 
ished  cantilever  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence 
near  Quebec  more  than  seventy  lives  are  lost.  . .  . 
I'ederal  and  State  authorities  co-operate  at  San 
I-'rancisco  to  fight  the  bubonic  plague. ..  .The 
twenty- fourth  annual  session  of  the  Internation- 
al Law  .\ssociation  opens  at  Portland,  Me. 

.Xugust  .^o. —  Ten  persons  are  killed  and  150 
mjured  by  the  collapse  of  a  platform  at  Oporto. 

.•\ugust  31. — The  administration  of  church  af- 
fairs in  the  Philipi)iius  is  iiunisted  by  Pope  Pius 
to    the    Belgian    congregation. 

September  i. — Baron  de  .Martino  is  killed  in 
the  automobile  races  for  the  Florida  cup  at 
Brescia. 

September  2. — The  fifteenth  National  Irriga- 
ti«)n  Congress  is  opened  at  Sacrament(V  Cal. 

September  3. — The  British  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress meets  at  Bath.  ...  Labor  troubles  increase 
at  .Antwerp;  much  propirty  is  destroyed  by  fire. 

September  3.— The  lnlernalif>nal  Harvester 
Comjjany,  of  Wisconsin,  pleads  guilty  in  the 
anti-trust  suits  brought  by  the  Slate  of  Texas, 
and  pays  a  Imk*  of  $35,000  assessed  by  the  court, 
subscribing  to  a  ji'Tpetual  injuiulion  forbidding 
it  to  operate  in  Tixas,  . .  .The  McKinley  monu- 
ment at  BufTalo  is  dc<licated  ;  (iovernor  Hughes 
accepts  it   for  the  Slate  of   New  Vork. 

S«"ptembrr  8  — Public  meetings  and  proces- 
tions  arc  forbidden  in  Vietuia  because  of  the 
siii;ill(»ox    epidemic. 

;itrml)cr  lO, — The  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
pubiie  holds  its  forty-first  nalionni  enraniprnent 
at   Saratoga. 
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Pliotoerapli  by   Lazarnick,  N.  Y. 

THE    STEAMSHIP    "  Lt'SITAMA 


IN    DOCK    AT    NEW    YORK,   AFTER   HER  RECORD  RLN   FROM   QUEENSTOWN 
TO    SANDY    HOOK.      (SEE    PACE  423) 


September  li. — The  will  of  Archibald  TIenry 
RIount.  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Orleton,  England, 
leaves  the  bulk  of  his  estate,  estimated  at  $400,- 
000,  to  Yale  l^niversity.  . .  .The  Cicrman  military 
manevivcrs  end  with  the  defeat  and  pursuit  of 
the  Blues. 

September  12. — The  International  Pure  Milk 
Congress  meets  at  Brussels.  ..  .The  United 
States  Navy  Department  asks  proposals  for  253,- 
000  tons  of  coal,  to  be  used  by  the  battleship 
fleet  on  its  voyage  to  the  Pa,ciiic.  . .  .The  War 
Department  issues  an  order  for  the  return  to 
the  l'nite<l  States  of  troops  serving  in  the  Phil- 


ippines. ..  .Charles  G.  Burton,  of  Missouri,  is 
elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic. 

September  13. — Sir  Thomas  Lipton  sends  a 
cballenjic  for  .America's  cup  in  igoS.  ..  .Walter 
Wcllman  and  his  party  return  to  Tromsoe,  Nor- 
way, having  abandoned  for  this  year  the  attempt 
to  reach  the  North  Pole.... The  Cunard  Liner 
I.usitiinia  completes  her  maiden  voyage  from 
Queenstown  to  Sandy  Hook  in  five  days  and 
fifty-four  minutes. 

September  13. — Thirty-four  balloons  leave 
Brussels    in    a    race   organized   by   the    Belgian 
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Aeronautic  Club...  In  a  collision  between  the 
Quebec  express  and  a  freight  train  on  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Railroad,  near  Canaan.  Vt., 
more  than  twentj'  persons  are  killed  and  thirty- 
injured. 

September  i6. — In  a  turret  explosion  on  the 
Japanese  battleship  Kashima  thirty-four  officers 
and  men  are  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

September  17. — Suit  to  dissolve  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  begun  in  New  A'ork.  ..  .Thirty 
Japanese  are  drowned  by  the  bursting  of  a 
reser\-oir  near  Kotaro. 

September  18. — One  hundred  lives  are  re- 
ported lost  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
Japanese  steamer  Tafu  on  the  Yangtse  Kiang. 

OBITUARY 

August  21. — Arthur  A.  Housman,  head  of  a 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  house,  52. 

August  24. — Dr.  Seneca  D.  Powell,  a  well- 
known  New  York  surgeon.  6o.  ..  .Cardinal 
Emilio  Taliani,  of  Italy.  69.  ..  .Ricardo  de  Acos- 
ta,  a  distinguished  Cuban  patriot,  70. 

August  26. — Dr.  Oren  Root,  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences  at  Hamilton 
College,  X.  Y.,  69.... The  Earl  of  Dunmore.  a 
prominent  Christian  Scientist  in  England.  66. 

August  27. — Nelson  Morris,  a  pioneer  meat- 
packer  of  Chicago,  68.  ...Eugene  M.  Moriarty, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Post,  60. 

August  29. — Rear-Admiral  William  A.  Wind- 
sor. U.  S.  N..  retired,  65.... Col.  Leslie  Smith, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  82. 

August  30. — Richard  Mansfield,  the  actor.  50 
(see  page  424)  . . .  ..Archbishop  John  Joseph  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Bos- 
ton, 85. 

September  i. — David  Maclver.  the  well-known 
Liverpool  shipowner.  ■67. ..  .Rev.  John  Mathews, 
the  oldest  minister  in  point  of  service  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  8r....Dr. 
Gaylord  P.  Clark,  dean  of  the  college  of  medi- 
cine of  Syracuse  University.  50. 

September  2. — Ex-United  States  Judge  John 
Jay  Jackson,  of  West  Virginia,  83. 

Se|iteml»cr  3. — Pleasant  Porter,  chief  of  the 
Creek   Indian  Nation.  67. 

Septemljer  4. — IvJvard  Ilagerup  Grieg,  the 
NorwCj^nan  composer.  64   (see  page  429). 

S'  :n   If.   Merrill,   for  many 

year  ■  ritcr   of   the    New    York 

H'ortd.  67.  ...L^niis  Sells,  the  showman,  67. 


P- 


c    n    c. 


.-Vj. 


'!and,  D  D,  of  the  Methodist 

90.  ...Rev.    William    West 

yc.   N.   Y..  for  many  years  a 

ai    missionary    in    the    Arctic 


'  ■'■  7 — Rene  Francois   .Armand  Sully- 

ihc  French  \y>r\  and  critic.  68.  . .  . 

ilacke,    the    famous    art    collector   of 

.Scplcinbcr  H— Bri((--Gen.  Samuel  Mycrn  MilU. 
U.  S.  A.,  retired.  6(. 


THE   HOME   OF   EDV.ARD   ORIEG.  THE   COMPOSER,    NE.\R 
BERGEN,    NORWAY.       (SEE  PAGE   429.) 

September  0. — Rt.-Rev.  Dr.  F.rnest  Roland 
Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Cliichestcr,  England.  67 
....Dr.  A.  Warner  Shepard.  a  well-known 
physician  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  74. 

September  10. — Brig.-Gen.  Harry  C.  Chester, 
U.  S.  .\.,  retired,  63. 

September  il. — Randolph  Guggcnheimer,  for- 
merly president  of  the  New  York  Municipal 
Council,  59.... George  W.  Plympton.  for  more 
than  forty  years  professor  of  physics  at  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute.  So.  ..  .Col.  Rob- 
ert I.  Fleming,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  65.  ..  .Robert  Ferris,  a  well-known 
New  York  printer,  54. 

September  13. — D.  Willis  James,  the  New 
York  metal  merchant  and  i)hilanthropist,  75.... 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Markne,  a  New  York  surgeon 
and  medical  lecturer.  51.... Dr.  J.  Henry  Jack- 
son, of  the  medical  department  of  the  I'nivcrsity 
of  Vermf)nt.  63. 

September  14. — Walter  Scott,  inventor  of 
printing  presses.  63.... Baron  Aldenham.  the 
well-known   British  banker,  88. 

Scptemlwr  16. — Major  James  Carroll,  siirgeon, 
V  S.  A..  .S3.  . .  .Rf-nr-.Adm.  John  (iriines  Walk- 
er, U.  .S.  N..  retired,  72.  . .  .  l-rederiek  Cieorge 
McNally.  a  well-known  Chicago  publisher,  42. 

.September  18.  —  I'rederirk  Zadok  Rortker. 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Jaro,  lloilo,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  .j6.  ..Louis  Victfir  Watelin,  the 
r'rench  p;iiiitcr. 

.September  20. — Col.  William  Goddard,  chan- 
cellor of  Brown  Univcrsitv,  Providence,  R.  I  ,  82, 
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TIIE    .STKI(JOI.I'.    FOR    THE    ATLANTIC    PENNANT. 

Germany,  first  ;  Knuland,  second  :  the  liuoy.  stationary. 
Fr<>ni    till'    Juqiiirrr    (I'liihuli'liihia). 


WII.I,   At.SO   TRT   Ainsnips. 
wii.i,   wiiKAT   SOAR?  .ToiTX  r.ir.i. :   "  Those  mllltnry  nlrshlp  experiments 

Oi.n  Sport  Wheat:  "Do  v.-n  know.  Ini  Inclined  arc  peitin?  Intere.tlnp.  Fnwncy  what  ml-ht  happnn 
to  Klvo  up  auloinoblllnK  and  take  the  tlyInK  ma  <"  'he  navy  of  an  Innocent  bystander  If  those  es- 
pj,lpp  ••  plosives  should  drop  on  It." 

From    the   .hiiiiiinl    (Minneapolis).  From   the  Xrir*    (Chicago). 
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ox  THI-:  wHoxo  noAD. 
r.rii  ih"  Imiiiiro-   *  I'lilladolphin  I . 


y  ■ ' 


^^^'  m 


V>u^^^       •  \l-'n  «  ulraddlor  " 
From  lh*»  Journal  MM  roll). 


roMKn  iu(;u.  bit  mo  im  kvkrvtiiixo  klnr  I 

Kroili    |||<-   fonnHlult'in    /l«l*n«at 
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/;>. 


KXCi;i:i)INfJ    TJIR    SrKKD    I.I.MIT. 
From   the    \\iu\i\    (New  York). 


•  Ivi-  ridden  :i  long  way  without  even  slackening 
tlio  parr,  and  the  crittor  don't  show  any  signs  of 
getting  fired." 

From    tlie    Trihiiiir    (Minneapolis). 


Till.   I  \i  Kitm  i'ri;i)  i.ovi-;  i'kast. 
I'"roni    llie    l-'isl'liili  llif/iii'ir    l^i't\{{\o) . 


A    IHI'I.KX    VAUIf.TY    OX    TIIK    I'ArlFIC    COAST. 

From  tlu'  Tiibiiiir  (Mlnnonpolls). 


Wliiil   will   thai   Heel   amount   to  compared  Willi  tlir 
persuasiveness     of     .Mr.     'I'afi      wtien      lie     reaches 

Japan? 

From  the  Srws  tChicago). 


AKKIXITIES? 

From  I  lie  Inquirer  t  Philadciphia). 
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The  Chinese  «;iant  rouw-g  himself  and  sliak.s  otht-r  nations  ..ff  the  counterpaiu"  oi'  tlu'  world 

From  the  Illustrated  Xeira  (London). 


'^^^(^^ 


->-, 


txrnAiiotno  covtrrniKh. 

Tnt  i*p«  "Will  yoa  play  at  Philip 
pInM  with  ma,  VnrU  Ham?" 

I'liri.r.  Mam  ••  J.i.j  ut  m^  trmibia  y«u 
to  alt  ^riwn,  mr  wHotr  frl«^»I  " 

('■•fii    unii'iurllr     (I'aria). 


Tnr  KTxo  *xf)  rnr.  XAinM. 

Artrling  n  link  to  the  <'hnlii  of  I'fnri-. 

Vrunt  till-  Tilhiinr  (Ixmdon), 


TIIK  TIIII'.ITK.   (IF  TIIK   TRANSVAAL   TO    KIXC    KDWAItP. 

'I'HK  CiiosT  «)F  rAfi.  KitfijEU  (to  (Jcncral  Botha)  :  "  Is  he  a  Boer''" 

The  Trnnsvnal  Pnrli;imont  lias  ijouglit  tlif  fanions  Cullhian   I>iam(>n<i.      ilic  largest  in  the  world, 
proypnt    it    to    Kiiiir    IMward.       I-'nmi    the  A  fisli  nlninini  r    (  Amstcidani ) . 


and  will 


TIIK    AII.MXcrS. 

Peate  :  "Keep  quiet.  Unity  hrines  atrenKth,  and 
soon  they  will  nil  he  lionnrl  tocether." 

A  Vuick:  "  Yi's,  but  oni'  <'an  hardly  niDve  n  llinh  ! 
Tf  that  innn  with  the  sword  should  suddenly  come 
we  phnll  all  ho  hclpli>s.;." 

rroni    KhiihlrrndatHch    (BorllnV 


ntixcE  ni'Low's  homday  orcrpATiON. 

This-  eharmlnjt  s<nnd  group  fFrnnee  and  Oernianv 
nnlti'd  in  the  .•nil>raif>  of  an  rutrntr  rnr<iinl<\  Is 
ri-ally  a  flm-  jilece  of  work,  hut  the  next  storm  may 
wash  It  nwa>-. 

Krom    KladdrradatKrh    (Berlin K 


THt    I.IIiK.\K">     AND    WKITI  Nf.-KOOM    <JF    THK    HK>T    lAIilN    UN     THE    '    LLSITANIA. 


THF. 


"  LUSITANIA.''  THH  NF.W  SPEEDY  TRANSATLANTIC  LINER. 


The  first  five-day  Atlantic  voyage, — five  days  and  fifty-four  minutes,  to  be  exact. — ended 
on  the  morning  of  September  13,  when  the  giant  Cunard  liner,  Lusitania,  reached  New  York 
harbor  on  her  maiden  voyage  from  Qncenstown.  This  was  six  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes 
I)Cttcr  than  the  best  preceding  run  over  the  same  course,— that  of  the  Lucania,  in  1894.  The 
new  Cunarder,  which  is  the  largest  steamship  afloat  (her  sister  ship,  tlic  Maurctauia.  just 
launched,  is  a  few  feet  longer  but  of  less  draft),  is  785  feet  long,  88  feet  in  breadth,  and  has 
a  depth  of  60  feet,  with  a  total  displacement  of  jjH.ocxa  tons.  The  new  ocean  greyhound  has  a 
passenger  capacity  of  540  first  cla-».  460  second  class,  and  1200  third  class  passengers,  in  addi- 
tion to  more  than  800  officers  and  crew.  In  her  furnishings  she  is  as  luxurious  as  the  best  of 
modern  hotels.  F.verything  that  modern  invention  could  devise  and  electrical  science  carry  out 
lias  combined  to  make  the  I.usitania  the  safest,  speediest,  and  nio^t  comfortable  of  ocean  sleam- 
*hipj.  FJe\'ator»  transport  passengers  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  decks  and  telephones  con- 
nect ff:  '  "  •  '.ins.  which  arc  '  '  on  named  corridors  as  tlionnh  streets  of  a  city. 
The  Ai.  11  by  turbine  en,.  1  70,000  horse-power,  which  keep  her  remarkably 
tree  from  vibration  and  reduce  «ea-sickne4S  to  a  minimum.     The  average  speed  of  the  l.usilauia 

■■.   2.V01   knots.     This  diK-s   not    quite    <f|iial    the    records    made   by    the 

'!</    (Hamburg-American;    and    Kancr    U'lliwlm    II.    (North    (Jerman 

Lk>yd>,  nor  doet  her  higheot  day's  run,  59.1  miles,   equal    the   601    made    by   the   Drulschland 

She,    however,    has    made    the   Ust   maidm    trip    in    the   history   of   trans- 

^  ,  and  actually  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  shortest  time  on  record.     Her  daily 

con»umption  of  coal  averaged  1000  toni.     Her  construction  is  such  that  she  can.  at  short  notice. 

*»«  "'  into  a  formidable  rniiM-r  for  war.     The  name  "Lusitania,"  the  old   Roman  dcsig- 

nati        .   ;    what    is   now    Tortugal,   was  given    to  the  great  liner  in  acrord.ince  with  the  policy 

of  lh«  Cunard  Company  in  naming  their  vessels  after  the  classic  subdivitioiis  of   lluropc. 


WHAT   WAS   MANSFIELD'S  INFLUENCE  ON 
THE   AMERICAN     DRAMA? 

BY    FRANKLIN    FYLES. 


'  I  ^HK  lirama  in  Ainerica  progressed  in 
stagecraft  a  great  deal,  in  literature 
much,  and  in  art  some,  during  Richard 
Mansfield's  quarter  of  a  century  of  activity 
on  the  stage.  No  one  will  say  that  Mans- 
field hindered  this  advance;  but  did  he  help 
it?  and,  if  yes,  in  what  ways,  and  to  what 
extent?  His  bravery  so  often  looked  like 
imprudence  that  some  people  saw  also  impu- 
dence in  his  resoluteness,  and  were  slow  to 
perceive  either  height  of  aim  or  breadth  of 
purpose.  Furthermore,  his  best  acting  was 
done  in  unlovely  guises,  and,  for  that  reason, 
the  foremost  position  which  he  attained  was 
not  due  at  all  to  spontanous  public  encourage- 
ment, but  altogether  to  his  own  persistent, 
obdurate,  aggressive  use  of  the  faculties  that 
nature  gave  him,  and  the  facilities  that,  with 
his  own  efifort,  he  acquired.  His  hard  ex- 
perience was  calculated  to  build  up  a  firm 
belief  in  himself.  When  critical  commenda- 
tion said  he  was  ''  the  American  Irving,"  he 
would  ha\  e  thought  it  more  fitting  to  say  that 
Irving  was  "the  Mansfield  of  England." 
He  avowed  himself  the  better  actor  of  the 
two.  Anecdotes  of  Mansfield  usually  have 
his  egotism  for  their  salient  point,  but  I  can 
tell  one  that  is  autobiographic,  that  has  not 
been  published  hitherto,  and  that  demon- 
strates what  I  believe  to  be  true, — that  one 
who  intends  to  he  an  actor  should  never  let 
modest\  crimson  his  cheek.  When  he  was  a 
boy  at  Derby  school,  he  recited  some  of 
Shylock,  and  the  head  master  told  him  he 
might  become  a  good  actor,  but  there  was  a 
teacher  of  elocution  who  saw  no  such  prom- 
ise. In  class,  a  few  days  later,  the  familiar 
old  reading  book  line  was  reached:  "The 
wolf's  long  howl  on  Oonalaska's  shore." 
The  teacher  gave  it  w  ith  emphasis  prolonged 
on   tlie   "  how  1." 

"  There  should  be  a  suggestion  of  wolfish 
weirdness  in  the  eniuiciation,  "  said  he, 
with  a  repetition  of  the  word  for  example. 
"Master  Mansfield,  perhaps  you  can  do 
better  w  ith  '  the  wolf  than  you  did  with 
Shylock." 

The     lad     began:     "The     wolf's     long 

howl, "   but   he   got   no   further,    for  he 

Hung  his  nose  in  the  air,  like  a  dog  baying 


the  moon,  and  let  out  such  a  long,  loud 
"  h-o-w-1  "  as  no  wolf  could  exceed  in  hun- 
gered anguish. 

HIS    VERSATILITY    AND    CATHOLIC    TASTE. 

In  one  way  Mansfield  had  much  to  do  with 
the  improvement  of  dramatic  art  and  litera- 
ture in  this  country,  and  in  another  way  he 
did  not.  By  getting  out  of  the  rut,  deviating 
widely  from  a  fixed  line  of  acting,  and  filling 
a  gallery  of  portraiture  with  w  idely  various 
originations,  he  encouraged  actors,  authors 
and  managers  to  range  widely  for  subjects. 
The  first  in  his  series  was  a  paralytic  old 
degenerate,  his  second  was  a  lusty  young 
virilite,  his  third  was  a  dual  creature  of 
\irtue  and  repulsive  wickedness,  and  his 
fourth  was  an  historic  fop.  With  the  inex- 
pensive plays  containing  those  characteriza- 
tions he  might  have  died  richer  and  more  re- 
nowned.— as  Joseph  Jefferson  did  with  Rip 
\'an  Winkle  and  Bob  Acres, — than  by  kill- 
ing himself  with  the  nerve-tension  and  brain- 
rack  of  constantly  new  endeavor.  I  don't 
like  to  think  he  incited  any  one  to  work  to 
death,  but  am  glad  to  believe  his  example 
of  versatility  in  acting,  catholicity  in  taste, 
and  ample  measiire  of  accomplishment,  had  a 
great  deal  of  good  influence  upon  the  dra- 
matic profession.  But  in  the  way  of  training 
the  younger  members  of  his  companies,  as 
both  Irving  and  Lawrence  Barrett  diil.  he 
saw  neither  duty  nor  expediency.  He  had 
not  the  temperament  of  a  teacher. 

Plavs  are  not  often  treated  as  well  here 
throughout  as  they  commonly  are  abroad : 
major  characters  often  fare  better,  but  the 
nu'nor  ones  scarcely  ever  as  well,  and  an 
effect  of  naturalness  is  thereby  sacrificed. 
.Mansfield  conducted  neither  a  kindergarten 
for  beginners,  nor  a  post-graduate  course  for 
proficients.  He  gave  orders  at  rehearsals, 
not  instruction.  ^  et  s<imetimes.  through  a 
flash  of  impulse,  he  showed  how  to  do  a  thing 
as  he  wanted  it  done.  The  lighting  of  a 
play  was  being  practiced.  He  was  to  be 
illumined  by  what  is  called  a  spot  light.  The 
calcium  man  threw  it  on  him  in  a  round 
shape  of  bright  contrast  with  the  surround- 
ing dimness. 
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r'iriiARIl    MANSFIELD   (IHEU.    AUCfST   .V).    KJ07   ) 


"Not  like  that,"  Mansfield  cried,  testily; 
**  I'm  not  a  showyirl  to  he  lit  up  for  a  Wing." 
Tlien  he  paused,  and  I,  having  heard  of  hi< 
har*hne4»,  expected  him  to  dinrharge  the  of- 
fender; but,  in  '  '  he  seized  a  paper  box, 
drove  hi<»  fi*t  t  _  i  its  hottr»m,  making  a 
jaggrd  hole,  and  «aid :  "  l>ct  the  light  come 
through  that." 

As  a  rule  he  Sought  skill   in  his  suSordi 
nate«  ready  made  and  would  not  nilfivate  It. 
When    preparing  "  Richarrl    HI."   he   deter- 
mined   that    his   asseii  '  '  '   luid    be   like 
thr>w    presrnfrd    li-.  Meininger 


company,  and  first  equaled  in  this  country  by 
Barrett  in  "  Julius  C.rsar."  Such  things 
are  not  wonders  nf)wa(lays,  but  it  was  eight- 
een years  ago  that  Mansfield  brr)ught  mit 
"Richard  III.,"  :;n<l  it  w  :is  in  London,  fiM), 
where  Irving,  as  well  as  the  Mciiu'ngers,  had 
filled  stages  with  realistic  crowds,  Mans- 
field had  neither  time  nor  patience  sufficient 
to  drill  supernumeraries,  but  he  did  h.ive  the 
mone)'  to  hire  fiftv  actors  at  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  d(dlar»  apiece  per  ueek, —  fresh  young 
aspirants  ami  stale  old  stagers, -but  all 
skilled   enough   to  save   the  throngs   in   the 
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street,  and  the  armies  in  the  field,  from  the 
ridicule  which  even  Rooth  used  to  subject 
them   to. 

As  illustrative  of  Mansfield's  perseverance 
as  anything  he  did,  to  my  mind,  was  the 
slow,  sure  way  in  which  he  built  for  himself 
a  bridge  on  whi.:h  to  cross  over  the  gulf  be- 
tween stock  and  star  acting.  A  son  of 
Madame  Rudersdorf,  the  singer,  and  inheri- 
tor of  a  singing  voice,  his  earliest  acting, 
naturally,  was  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
conu'c  opera  of  tliC  day.  As  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral, in  "  Pinafore,"  he  made  his  debut  in 
London;  subsequently  he  sang  in  "Black 
Mantles,"  in  New  ^ Ork  ;  and  iiis  celebrated 
outbreak  from  obscurity  as  Baron  Chevrial, 
in  "  A  Parisian  Romance,"  his  first  role  with- 
out music,  was  followed  by  a  drop  back  into 
the  Chancellor  of  "  lolanthe."  He  did  not 
find  it  feasible  to  stay  with  the  Palmer  stock 
company,  at  the  Union  Square,  and  went  to 
another  of  the  noted  local  organizations  of 
that  time,  at  the  Boston  Musevmi,  where  he 
took  assignments  as  they  came,  but  with  the 
proviso  that,  once  a  year,  he  might  choose  a 
ntw  play  to  be  tried.  In  that  way  he  got 
"  Prince  Karl,"  by  Archibald  Clavering 
Gunter,  and,  when  his  second  season's  work 
was  ()\er  in  Boston,  he  brought  the  comedy 
(with  a  melodramatic  element  subsequently 
eliminated)  to  New  York  at  a  time  of  the 
\ear  when  a  theatre  coidd  be  obtained  at  a 
reduced  rental.  The  process  was  repeated 
two  years  later  with  an  actable  version  of 
Robert  ]>ouis  Stevenson's  narrative,  "  Dr. 
Jck\ll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  Thus  it  was  not 
until  he  had  given  four  years  to  the  laborious 
process  that  he  was  able  to  quit  stock  work 
and  take  to  starring.  With  "  A  Parisian 
Romance  "  retained,  and  "  Beau  Brummel  " 
presently  added,  he  began  to  gain  a  prosper- 
ity that  eventually  enabled  him  to  raise  the 
prices  of  parquet  seats  in  several  cities  to 
JlJa.so,  an>l  to  demand  a  larger  share  of  the 
theaters'  gross  receipts  than  an\'  other  actor 
except  Joseph  Jefferson. 

IiSTABLISHlNC.   TMI-    STAR    SYSTEM. 

What  ALinsfield  did  during  that  part  of 
his  career  helped  to  destroy  the  stock  system, 
and  to  establish  in  its  place  the  star  system. 
There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  gain  or  loss 
t\\  that  demolition.  But  he  was  one  of  those 
who  profited  by  breaking  away  from  usage, 
and  forcing  himself  into  singularity.  It  was 
not  easy.  It  was  very  hard.  If  now  an 
actor  can  convince  one  of  the  syndicates  that 
he  has  a  play  in  w  hich  he  may  probably  make 


money  on  a  tour,  a  route  is  given  to  him  at 
once.  There  was  no  such  system  then.  Each 
starring  enterprise  had  to  make  its  own  way. 
Mansfield  did  it  very  slowly,  very  carefully, 
very  arduously.  Nothing  beyond  "  A  Paris- 
ian Romance  "  came  to  him  quickly,  and  it 
was  not  feasible  to  start  out  with  a  single 
pla\'.  Before  he  had  got  "  Prince  Karl  " 
ready  to  be  tried,  he  began  work  with  T. 
Russell  Sullivan  to  make  a  play  of  "  Ur. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  and  '"  Beau  Brum- 
mell  "  was  as  long  in  evolution,  from  the 
time  he  got  the  plan  of  it  from  William 
Winter  until,  with  the  old  play  by  Jerrold 
as  a  basis,  and  Clyde  Fitch  under  salary  a 
long  while,  the  work  was  read\  for  the  stage. 
His  own  share  in  the  making  of  plays  was 
hardly  creative;  he  had  no  skill  at  composi- 
tion, but  he  did  a  deal  of  thinking  about  the 
character  he  was  to  depict,  getting  ac- 
quainted with  him,  considering  the  right 
make-up,  deportment,  mental  attributes  and 
reasonableness  of  action. 

I  have  said  that  in  making  a  star  actor  of 
himself  Mansfield  struck  one  of  the  blows 
that  knocked  the  last  of  the  old-st\le  stock 
companies  to  pieces.  But  he  had  no  such  de- 
structive purpo>e.  On  the  contrary,  he 
hoped  to  establish  himself  as  a  stock  star  in 
a  theater  of  his  own  in  New  York.  That 
undertaking  was  delayed  by  a  disaster  which 
his  fearlessness  invited.  Or  was  it  presump- 
tuous to  go  to  London  with  all  the  money 
he  had  earned,  and  all  he  could  borrow,  and 
risk  it  in  a  sumptuous  mounting  of  "  Richard 
III."  at  the  Globe  Theater,  when  Irving  was 
at  the  height  of  his  success  at  the  Lyceum? 
The  exploit  proved  that  he  had  as  much 
ability  as  the  Englishman  in  stagecraft,  but 
it  plunged  him  deep  in  debt,  out  of  which  he 
was  helped  by  a  wealthy  patron  after  his  re- 
turn to  America,  where  his  Richard  became 
remunerative.  It  was  at  the  Ciarrick.  New 
^ Ork,  that  he  endeavored  to  equal,  or  exceL 
Irving  as  an  acting  and  producing  manager. 
His  first  se\eral  productions  there  were  un- 
profitable, and  overwork  brought  on  t\  phoid 
fever  to  bring  failure  to  the  venture,  which 
he  never  renewed.  Instead  of  clinging  to 
any  form  of  the  local  stock  system,  he  let 
go  of  it  altogether,  and  joined  the  migratory 
sweep  of  theatrical  affairs. 

A    REMARKABLE    REPERTOIRE. 

In  a  sincere  desire  to  be  appreciative  of 
Mansfield  as  an  initiative  actor  in  drama  of 
original  worth,  I  cannot  find  a  reason  why 
liis  introduction  of  Henrik  Ibsen  to  America 
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did  not  start  a  vosrue  for  that  founder  of  a 
school  now  very  influential  here.  He  put 
"  A  Doll's  House  "  on  the  stage  with  Mrs. 
Mansfield  as  the  poor  little  doll  of  a  house- 
wife, but  without  himself,  although  he  had 
studied  the  role  of  the  physician  with  a  dis- 
ease of  the  spine  and  a  moral  ailment  of  the 
heart.  Perhaps  he  became  faint-hearted  as 
to  Ibsen ;  for  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  using 
the  play  evenings,  and  turned  it  over  to  his 
wife  for  a  tew  matinees.  One  afternoon  he 
stood  at  the  exit  to  listen  for  opinions  by  the 
dispersing  audience,  and  he  heard  a  woman 
complain  because,  misled  by  the  title,  and 
the  time  being  Christmas  week,  she  and  many 
other  mothers  had  taken  their  children  to 
"  A  Doll's  House,"  expecting  it  to  be  a  holi- 
day show  for  little  folk.  So  he  may  have 
judged  rightly  that  the  public  was  as  yet  too 
ignorant  of  Ibsen's  reputation  to  comprehend 
his  work.  It  was  not  until  a  decade  later 
that  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  and  Mary  Shaw 
became  Ibsenians  and  made  many  converts. 
Similarly.  MansHeld  was  the  first,  with 
'*  The  Devil's  Disciple  "  and  "  Arms  and 
the  Man,"  to  give  George  Bernard  Shaw 
hearings  in  this  country ;  and  he  did  not  do 
well  with  those  plays.  After  rehearsing 
"  Candida.  "  and  importing  an  actress  for  it, 
he  left  it  for  Arnold  Daly  to  arouse  a  Shaw 
commotion  with  it  ten  years  later.  Now  ex- 
periments with  the  fighting  Irishman's  pro- 
vfxrative  material  are  not  particularly  risky. 
Mansfield  liked  to  repeat  "  Beau  Brum- 
mel  "  and  '*  Prince  Karl,"  as  a  relief  from 
more  wear>ing  roles,  and  he  was  willing  to 
meet  the  demand  for  Baron  Chevrial ;  but 
for  Jckyll-Hydc  he  had  an  intense  aversion, 
arUing  from  what  the  public  never  suspected. 
— his  feeling  that  he  had  failed  in  what  he 
set  out  to  do.  He  read  Stevensrm's  tale  with 
keen  appreciation  of  its  astonishing  psychol- 
o'jy.  He  was  charmed  by  ir<  idea  of  so  sepa- 
rating human  exaltation  and  abasement  in 
one  individual  that  the  physical  aspect  alter- 
nated between  that  of  a  saint  and  a  demon. 
Hrrr  was  a  creation  in  literature  which,  as 
Manshrid  fondly  brlir\'rd.  might  be  depicted 
in  dramatic  art.  He  longed  for  a  purely  in- 
'    "           '  ''it;   to  distinguish   himself  bv 

(■  ,  ..  .,  :  rook  place  inside  of  the  amia- 
ble Dr.  Jekyll  in  his  nhifts  of  soul  to  the 
cruel  .Mr.  Hyde  and  back  again;  an<l  he  did 
fU-.  , — '..  ..r.  rnf)Ugh  to  be  seen  rlrarlv  bv 
.'  •  :  for  it ;  hut  far  more  imprrs- 
»ive  to  the  miiltitiidr  than  the  mental  transi- 
tion* \va«  the  tr.insfnrni.'ifion  of  p.ilpnblr 
matter.    'I'hr  marvel  of  Author  Stcvcnv»n'» 


KK  HAKIi     MANSFIKLI)     AS     "  llEAi;     BKLMMEl.." 

alternately  sainth  and  demoniac  individual 
was  less  engrossing  to  most  beholders  than 
Actor  .Mans/ield's  quick  changes  between  a 
normal,  erect,  benignU'  digni/icil  n^an  and  a 
crouching,  leering,  hideous  monster.  Tiie 
book's  literary  whimscy  became  a  "  stage 
stunt." 

I  use  this  miscarriage  of  M.-uisficld's  in- 
tention as  evidence  of  his  lit<T.ir\-  and  artistic 
ambition.  No  other  play  among  the  many  in 
his  rrprrtory  e(|ua!ed  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  .^Ir. 
Hyde"  in  money  profit ;  its  outfit  sttxxj  fr)r  no 
more  than  ^is^o  against  the  $s<>.<xx>  to 
;^7S.ooo  for  the  mounting  of  "  Richard  111." 
or  "  Henry  \'."  ;  he  nu'glit  have  used  it  months 
cfintinuously,  v^ith  a  tdmpany  cut  down  to 
fourteen  nuKlerafely  salarie«|  performers,  yet 
he  detested  It  so  intensely  that  he  kept  it  in 
hi*  repertor\'  only  as  a  re-uirt  when   receipts 
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fell  off.  Carryiniz  a  dozen  plays  on  his  tours, 
u  itli  halt  a  hundred  persons  to  pay  and  trans- 
port, and  many  carloads  of  mountintzs,  the 
oiitiio  was  so  large  that  sometimes  a  city 
threatened  to  begrudge  an  adequate  income. 
In  such  a  contingency,  but  not  until  a  lack 
of  profit  became  probable  and  an  actual  loss 
possible,  would  he  announce  one  perform- 
ance, usiialh  for  a  Saturday  night,  of  the 
most  popular  entertainment  in  his  list. 

"  BKAU      BRUMMEI.  "     A     MODEL     IN'     Ti;CH- 
NIQUE. 

Which  is  the  best  personation  by  an  actor 
with  Mansfield's  range  of  characterization 
must  he  a  question  for  dispute.  Within  the 
lines  of  comedj',  with  pathos  as  well  as 
humor,  his  "  Beau  Brummel  "  was  a  model 
in  technique.  His  "  Shylock  "  was  admired; 
but  I  thought  better  of  his  "Richard  III." 
as  a  Shakesperean  exhibit.  To  my  thinking, 
the  award  of  supremacy  to  him  among 
American  delineators  of  evil  old  men  did  not 
rest  on  Baron  Chevrial  more  than  on 
Ivan  the  Terrible.  And  my  judgment  is 
that  in  "  Peer  Ciynt,"  his  final  portrayal, 
with  the  aging  of  that  symbolic  fellow  from 
youth  to  life's  limit,  he  gave  a  fuller  exhibi- 
tion of  his  talent  than  in  any  other  role.  Did 
\()u  see  it?  If  so,  don't  you  think  it  would 
take  three  or  four  ordinary  actors  to  do  all 
that  he  did  for  the  character?  The  best 
element  in  his  acting  was  the  comprehensive- 
ness w  hich  he  always  aimed  at  and  sometimes 
attained.  He  liked  to  feel  that  he  was  an 
exponent  of  everything  that  was  in  a  charac- 
ter which  he  assumed. 

A  proud  share  of  the  last  quarter-century's 
evolution  of  American  theatrical  good  taste 
is  due  to  Mansfield's  bravery  with  material 
for  which  anything  like  general  appreciation 
had  to  be  engendered.  Friends  of  the  drama 
used  to  feel  very  much  obliged  to  Lester 
Wallack  for  giving  an  old  Knglish  comed\' 
once  in  a  while,  to  Augustin  Daly  for  cutting 
up  pretty  pranks  with  Shakespeare,  and  to 
Albert  M.  Palmer  and  Daniel  P'rohman  for 
devoting  their  stock  companies  to  the  best 
modern  plays  from  Paris  and  London ;  but 
Richard  Mansfield  had  no  sooner  got  under 
headway  than  he  began  to  put  time  into  the 
preparatory  study  of  unacteil  manuscripts, 
and  money  into  performances  of  them,  too, 
at  a  rate  that  ran  his  original  productions  >ip 
to  twenty-two,  besides  Shakespearean  achieve- 
ments great  at  least  in  stagecraft.  The  cul- 
turing  value  of  his  work  was  greater  with 
the  An^erican  public  than  that  of  all  the  other 


actor-managers.  Only  once,  after  London 
rejected  his  magnificent  "  Richard  III."  and 
before  New  \ork  accepted  it, — while  h.e  was 
bankrupt  and  discouraged, — he  threw  up  his 
hands  in  disgust,  and  brought  out  a  coarse 
London  melodrama. 

At  that  juncture,  too,  he  seemed  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  become  a  man  of  business. 
He  determined  not  to  shirk  his  debts,  but  to 
pay  them,  and  he  did.  Perhaps  he  recalled 
that  Booth  had  been  pulled  up  out  of  ruin 
by  Barrett's  lavish  but  not  wasteful  methods: 
also,  that  Irving  was  an  atlept  at  working  all 
the  ways  to  publicity;  anyway,  thenceforward 
he  let  no  one  surpass  him  in  self-promotion. 
But  he  lived  temperately,  though  luxuriously, 
kept  away  from  the  promiscuous  resorts  of 
stage  people,  and  in  all  the  w  ays  that  I  know 
of  was  an  artist  and  a  gentleman. 

This  actor's  self-conceit  was  not  over- 
weening. He  may  have  posed  before  the 
public,  but  not  before  his  own  mirror,  and 
other  actors  may  well  take  heed  of  his  habit 
of  himself  applying  the  keen  criticism  he  was 
prone  to  resent  from  newspaper  reviewers. 
( )ne  of  his  reasons  for  changing  the  hill  w  as 
a  nervous  dread  of  becoming  lax  in  a  part 
through  much  repetition.  His  wife  was  his 
monitor.  He  wooed  Beatrice  Cameron  in 
both  reality  and  mimicry  in  "  Prince  Kail." 
•After  the  birth  of  their  only  child,  .Mrs. 
Mansfield  did  not  return  to  the  stage.  She 
had  been  a  very  agreeable  actress,  but  not  a 
great  one,  and  she  decided  to  merge  her  am- 
bition into  that  of  her  husband.  She  became 
in  various  ways  an  aid.  At  every  perform- 
ance of  a  new  play,  until  it  passed  the  stage 
of  improvement,  she  sat  in  the  audience  to 
report  to  him  on  weak  points.  It  is  said  that, 
besides  advising  him  in  things  to  do,  she  kept 
him    from    iniwisc    ventures, — from    playing 

Hamlet,"  for  example.  By  the  carpers  he 
was  ever  regarded  as  brash  by  nature  and 
reckless  by  habit ;  in  truth,  he  never  went 
ahead  until  he  thought  he  was  right ;  and  as 
to  that  he  relied  considerably  on  his  wife's 
opinion.  After  rehearsing  "  Hamlet  "  a 
week  or  so,  he  askeil  her  if  he  ought  to  risk 
a  comparison  that  might  be  a  contrast  with 
Kdwin  Booth.  "  Not  yet."  said  she,  and  the 
rehearsals  were  called  off.  But  she  agreed 
with  him  that  "  Macbeth  '  was  within  his 
powers,  and  he  had  the  play  in  preparation  at 
the  time  of  his  mortal  illness. 

The  American  stage  is  better  off  for  hav- 
ing had  twenty-five  years  of  Richard  Mans- 
field, and  the  pity  is  that  it  cannot  have  as 
manv  more. 


EDVARD    GRIEG,    "THE    CHOPIN    OF    THE 

NORTH. 


» ■» 


BY    G.    W.    HARRIS. 


npHE  arts  have  their 
heroes  no  less  worthy 
of  renown  than  those  of 
battle  or  the  more  strenu- 
ous pursuits  of  peace.  The 
annals  of  the  ser\ice  of 
beaut>"  abound  in  stories  of 
those  who  overcame  great 
obstacles,  who  persevered 
in  the  face  of  sickness,  pov- 
erty, hardship,  and  thereby 
triumphed  in  the  end.  A 
fresh  exemplification  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  career 
of  Edvard  Grieg,  the  fore- 
most of  Norwegian  musi- 
cians, who  died  at  Bergen 
on  September  4,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-four,  after  an  al- 
most constant  fight  with 
death  for  more  than  forty- 
five  years.  While  a  student 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory, 
in  i860,  an  attack  of  pleu- 
risy destroyetl  his  left  lung 
and  thus  permanently  im- 
paired his  health.  Yet,  " 
in  spite  of  this  almost 
overwhelming  handicap,  he 
gained  high  rank  among 
the  music  masters  of  his 
time  as  a  comp<iser,  a  con- 
ductor, and  a  pianist.  The 
greatest  of  Scandinavian 
musicians  he  might  be 
named  truthfully,  in  the  sense  that  rm  miin- 
tr)-  of  Scandinavia  ever  produced  a  gri-atcr, 
but  that  he  was  wont  to  insist  on  a  distinc- 
tion that  is  worth  rcmmibrring:  "  I  am  n«»t 
an  exponent  of  '  Scandinavian  '  music,"  he 
said,  "  but  only  of  Nf»rwrgian.  The  na- 
tional characteristics  of  the  three  peoples, — 
the  N' •  'he  Sunlr>  and  the  Danes, 

— are    •  vrcnt,  and  fhrir  music    dif- 

icr%  just  as  much." 

The  v»n  of  Alexander  Cirirg  :ui<l  (  irsinr 
Judith  liagrrup,  his  wife,  I.dvartl  liagrrup 
(irieg  wa*  born  in  Brrgrn,  .Norway,  on  June 
15,  184).  lie  was  drv:rn<led  from  Alexan- 
der (irrig  (the  *i>rlling  of  tlir  n.inir  wa<» 
changrd     l.itrr     f<i     ,i(  ( (unriUMl.ilr     thr     Nor- 


THK    I.ATE    EPVAHI)    I.UW.i,    (  iS^VKKI".  ) 

wcgian  prnmiru  i.iriun ) ,  a  incrcliant  of  Aber- 
deen w  ho  enugrated  from  Scotland  to  Nor- 
way soon  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in 
1746.  His  father,  as  had  the  grandfather 
before  him,  served  as  British  consul  at  Mer- 
gen.  His  inrjther  was  a  daughter  of  I'dvanl 
Hagcrup,  for  many  years  the  mayor  of  Ber- 
gen, the  second  city  of  N(ir\va\.  It  was 
froMJ  her  that  (jrieg  inherited  both  his  jire- 
disposition  for  music  and  his  intensely  patri- 
otic nature.  She  was  a  h)yal  daughter  of 
Norway  and  was  possessed  of  no  small  musi- 
cal talent,  wliii  h  her  fanu'ly  was  glad  t»»  cul- 
tivate,— sending  her  to  Hamburg  in  her  girl- 
hood f(ir  lessons  in  singing  and  pianoforte 
planitg.     Thrsr   she   supplcircntcd    later   by 
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further  niusical  studies  in  London,  and  she 
acquired  sufficient  skill  to  enable  her  to  ap- 
pear acceptably  as  a  soloist  at  orchestral  con- 
certs in  Bergen.  It  was  a  home  surcharged 
with  a  musical  atmosphere  into  which  Ed- 
vard  Grieg  was  born ;  and  his  mother  must 
have  dreamed  of  making  him  a  musician,  for 
she  began  to  give  him  pianoforte  lessons 
when  he  was  only  six  years  old.  Though  he 
liislikcd  school  (he  appears  to  have  been  a 
typical  youngster  in  his  fondness  for  "  play- 
ing hookey"),  the  boy  made  commendable 
progress  in  his  music  and  even  tried  his  hand 
at  little  compositions  of  his  own;  but  before 
his  fifteenth  year  there  was  no  serious 
thought  of  a  musical  career  for  him.  In 
that  year  Ole  Bull,  the  celebrated  Norwegian 
violinist,  visited  his  father's  house,  and  hav- 
ing heard  the  lad  play  some  of  his  youthful 
pieces,  prevailed  upon  his  parents  to  send 
him  to  Leipsic,  that  he  might  become  a  pro- 
fessional musician.  It  was  all  arranged  very 
quickly  one  summer  afternoon ;  the  fond  par- 
ents needed  little  coaxing,  and  to  the  boy 
"  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world." 

Matriculated  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory 
in  1858,  at  first  young  Grieg  made  slow 
progress.  He  studied  harmony  and  counter- 
point under  Hauptmann  and  Richter,  com- 
position under  Reitz  and  Reinecke,  and 
pianoforte  playing  under  Wenzel  and  Mos- 
chcles.  At  the  conservatory  at  that  time 
were  five  Knglish  students,  among  them 
Arthur  Sullivan,  J.  F.  Harnett  and  Edward 
Dannrcuther,  who  subsequently  became  lead- 
ers in  the  musical  life  of  London,  and  their 
unstinting  toil  and  patience  in  drudger>-  in- 
spired the  yoimg  Norwegian  to  greater  con- 
centration of  ef-fort  tlian  his  frail  physique 
could  stand,  and  under  the  strain  he  broke 
down  completely.  He  was  taken  back  to 
Norway,  where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
remain  the  greater  part  of  a  year  to  recuper- 
ate. I^ut  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he  returned 
to  Leipsic  and  was  graduated,  with  honors, 
in   i8r)2. 

At  Leipsic  Grieg  came  strongly  under  the 
sway  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  He 
did  not  escape  from  that  inlluence  when  lie 
went  to  Copenhagen,  in  1863,  to  study  com- 
position informally  with  Niels  Gade,  a 
Scandinavian  composer,  but  one  whose  na- 
tional traits  were  all  but  buried  under  the 
elegant  formalism  of  the  Mendelssohn 
school.  While  Grieg  always  held  Gade  in 
high  esteem  the  two  musicians  really  had 
little    in    common,   and    the   slight   influence 


of  the  Dane  was  speedily  superseded  by  that 
of  Rickard  Nordraak,  a  young  Norwegian 
composer  of  brdliant  promise,  who  died  in 
1866,  before  com.pleting  his  twent>-fourth 
year.  Nordraak  was  intensely  ambitious  to 
produce  a  genuinely  national  Norse  music, 
and,  brief  as  their  friendship  was,  it  served 
to  set  Grieg,  whose  talents  lay  in  the  same 
direction,  on  the  right  path.  Now  fairly 
launched  upon  the  career  of  a  piano  virtuoso 
and  composer,  he  became  a  "  determined  ad- 
\crsary  of  the  efteminate  Scandina\  ianism 
which  was  a  mixture  of  Gade  anil  Mendels- 
sohn," ami  w  ith  enthusiasm  entereil  upon  the 
work  of  devehjping  independently  in  artistic 
forms  the  musical  idioms  of  his  people. 

In  1867  Grieg  married  Miss  Nina  Hager- 
up,  his  cousin,  who  had  inspired  and  who 
continued  to  inspire  man\  of  his  best  songs; 
and  whose  singing  of  them  helped  to  spread 
her  husband's  fame  in  many  European  cities. 
In  1867  also  he  founded  in  Christiania  a 
musical  union  of  the  followers  of  the  new- 
Norse  school,  which  he  continued  to  conduct 
for  thirteen  \cars.  Besides  concertizing  in 
the  chief  Scandinavian  and  Cjerman  cities, 
and  making  an  artistic  pilgrimage  to  Italy  in 
1865,  Grieg  at  this  period  was  increasingly 
industrious  in  composition.  He  was  remark- 
ably active  for  a  semi-invalid.  He  had  found 
himself;  and  he  continued  to  develop  his 
creative  powers  in  the  production  of  music 
that  was  not  only  nationally  idiomatic,  but 
thoroughly  suffused  with  the  real  spirit  of 
his  land  and  his  people.  In  1868  the  great 
Franz  Liszt  happened  upon  his  first  violin 
sonata  (Opus  8)  and  forthwith  sent  him  a 
cordial  letter  of  commendation  and  encour- 
agement, inviting  him  to  Weimer.  This 
letter  induced  the  Norwegian  Government  to 
grant  him  a  sum  of  money  that  enabled  him 
to  go  again  to  Rome  in  1870,  where  he  met 
Liszt,  and  the  two  musicians  at  once  became 
firm  friends.  At  their  second  meeting 
Liszt  played  from  the  manuscript  Grieg's 
piano  concerto  (Opus  1C1).  and  when  he  had 
finislu'il,  said:  "  Keep  steadily  on;  I  tell  you, 
you  have  the  capability,  and, — do  not  let 
them  intimidate  you !  "  The  big,  great- 
hearted Liszt  feared  that  the  frail  little  man 
from  the  far  North  might  be  in  danger  of 
intimiilation  ;  but  his  spirit  was  brave  enough 
at  all  times, — though  he  wrote  to  his  parents: 
"  T  his  final  admonition  was  of  tremendous 
importance  to  me ;  there  was  something  in  it 
that  seemed  to  give  it  an  air  of  sanctifica- 
tion." 

Thenceforward     the     recognition     of    his 
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genius  steadily  increased.     In    1872   he  was  hut    in    the    universal    language.      If   Grieg 

appointed  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy  never  quite  attained  to  the  heights  of  Chopin 

of  Music;  in  1883  a  corresponding  m.ember  in    his    pianoforte    music,    he    surpassed    his 

of  the  Musical  Academy  at  Leyden;  in  1890,  Polish   predecessor   in   the  ability  to   handle 

of  the  French  Academy  of   Fine  Arts.     In  other  instruments  and  in  his  songs,  of  which 

1893  the  University-  of  Cambridge  conferred  he  published  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 

on  him  the  doctorate  in  music,  at  the  same  twenty-five. 

time  that  it  honored  by  the  bestowal  of  this  It   is   these  songs  that   constitute   Edvard 

degree  Tchaikovsky,  Saint-Saens,  Boito,  and  Grieg's  highest  achievement;  and   in  all  his 

Max   Bruch.      His   later  years   were   spent,  music  he  is  first  of  all  the  singer, — amazingly 

except  when  on  his  concert  tours,  chiefly  at  fertile  in  easily  comprehensible  and  alluring 

his  beautiful  country-  home,  the  villa  Trold-  melodies.     He  patterned  these  original  melo- 

haugen,  near  Bergen.  dies  after  the  folk-songs  of  that  Northland 

Although  Grieg  never  crossed  the  ocean,  he  loved  so  ardently,  just  as  he  often  em- 
in  America  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twentv  ployed  the  rhythms  of  its  folk-dances;  and 
years  it  is  safe  to  say  no  contemporary  com-  by  these  means  he  imparted  to  his  work  a 
poser  had  enjoyed  a  wider  pouplarity  among  fascinating  exotic  touch  and  succeeded  in 
people  who  love  good  music.  There  is  evoking  as  if  by  magic  the  moods  of  the  land 
scarcely  a  town  of  more  than  a  thousand  and  the  people.  He  is  an  impressionist  in 
souls  anywhere  in  this  broad  land  where  music,  who  gives  us  intimate  glimpses  of  the 
Grieg's  charming  little  piano  pieces  are  not  rugged  grandeurs  of  his  country  and  charm- 
played  and  enjoyed.  While  his  beautiful  ing  portraits  of  its  lusty,  yet  often  melan- 
songs  are  not  so  well  known  among  us  as  choly,  sons  and  daughters;  and  his  tone-pic- 
they  deserve  to  be.  for  they  contain  the  best  tures  are  always  refined  by  an  exquisite  dcli- 
of  all  his  work,  they  are  constantly  gaining  cacy  of  feeling. 

admirers    am.ong   the'  musically   discriminat-  The  place  w  hich   posterity  will  assign   to 

ing.    Theodore  Thomas  and  Anton  Seidl  did  this  Norse  composer  in  the  musical  Pantheon 

much   to  popularize   his  orchestral   composi-  it  is  not  difficult  to  forecast.     He  must  long 

tions,  playing  repeatedly  wherever  their  or-  continue  to  rank,   along  with   Schubert  and 

chestras  were  heard  his  "  Peer  Gynt  Suites,"  Robert    Franz,    in    the   small    group   of    the 

"  Northern      Melodies,"      and      Norwegian  world's  greatest  lyrists.     He  wrote  no  operas 

Dances."  and  he  composed  no  great  symphonies.     His 

It  was  Hans  von  Bijlow  who  called  Grieg  physical    infirmity  militated  against  the  sus- 

the  "  Chopin  of  the  N«)rth',"  and  the  sobri-  tained   effort    necessary    for   the   creation    of 

quet  was  not   inappropriate.      It   cannot   be  works    in    these   kinds;   but   it    is   also   plain 

doubted    that    Chopin's   bold    new    harmon\'  from  the  wDrk  he  did  when  at  lu's  best  that 

was    one    of    the    sub-conscious    forces    that  his  inclination  and   his  powers  led  luni   into 

helped  to  shape  Grieg's  musical  genius.    His  other  fields.     He  possessed  the  dramatic  qual- 

mothcr  appreciated  and  delighte«i  in  Chopin's  itics  and  ability  sh'ghtly,  the  epic  not  at  all. 

music  at  a   time   when   it  was  little   under-  His  nearest  approach   to  symphonic  brcadtli 

stood  and  much  underrated;  and  from  child-  is  to   be   found    in   his  cliarnuiig   i)iatu)  con- 

hfx>d    Chopin    was   Grieg's   best-loved    com-  certo,  his  sonatas  for  violin  and   pianoforte, 

poser.      In    his  student   days   he   was  deeply  his    string    (juartet    and    his    "  Peer    (lynt  " 

moved  by  the  "  inten-e  minf)r  mood  of  the  music.     Hut  these  beautiful  compositions  are, 

Slavic  folk-mtiSic  in  Chopin's  harmonies  and  after   all,    only    lyrics   of   a    larger    growth. 

the   sadness   o.'cr    the    unhappy    fate   of   his  This  is  not  to  disparage  simple  song.     It  is 

native  land  in  ]ih  melodies."     The  musical  enough  for  Kdvard  (irieg's  lasting  f.uuc  that 

»t>'lcs  of  the  two  masters  have  many  points  he  did  have  in  rare  aiiundancc  the  pure  hric 

of  similarity.     They  arc  akin  in  refinement,  quality, — that  close  and  delicate  touch  upon 

in  •'      '■       !  and  even  the  degree  of  originality  the  heart  strings  that  luakcs  tlieni  \  ibratc  in 

wit .1  each  has  enriched  his  art,  in  many  s\  ii;p;itliy  with  all  tlie  little  importances  and 

of  their  aims  and  methods.     .After  Chopin,  impfirtunifies     of     individual     human*  life; 

Cirirz    Is    perhaps    the    greatest    nationalist  which,  indeed,  often  are  the  very  points  of 

~ ;   and    ''        ' '•   great    Pole  departure    in    common    things    whence     the 

lis  nati"               intfi  world-  spirit    wings    its    temporary    (lights    into    the 

wide  acceptation, — he  wrote   in   no  dialect,  empyrean. 
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MODERN     INDIA     AND     ITS     PllLlTKAL     DIVISIONS. 

(1  111- Hrltish  Iixliaii  provlnrps  iiro  lin)li'iit"'il  l>y  Uio  piiroly  whltp  spaces  on  ihis  mni).  The  natlre  tribu- 
tary and  pri.li'cti  (I  suites  nn<l  ihc  liillx  Indi-poixli-nt  stiitosaro  indlcatoil  l>y  tho  k<\v  at  the  foot  of  th<» 
man.  What  was  funinMly  known  ns  Honujil.  covorinK  I  ho  dlvlslims  indi<':iioii  horo  ns'  tUc  Vnltod  I'rovlncos 
imd  thi"  l.owiT  Trin  Inc's.  wiis  dlvldi-d  durlnc  Lord  ("nrzon's  \  ici-  ii'Ci'ni'V.  The  i-xart  liiip  of  lioiindarv 
JM-twci-n  liic  iwo  provltici's  Is  as  .\i'i  iiiic'italn,  I'vcn  in  the  oflli'lal  surveys,  and  ihcrofore  cannot  Im>  Indl- 
cali'd  on  ihiK  map.  i 
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PALACE    OF    THE    BEGLM    OF    BHOPAL. 

I  The  Begum  is  tbu  only  woman  wbo  rules  a  state  in  India   to-day.) 


INDIA:     A  NATION  IN  THE  MAKING. 

BY    W.    M.    ZUMBRO. 
CPrcsident  of  the  American   College,  Madura.   India.) 


I  ^  HE  world's  political  center  of  gravity 
is  changing.  If  one  were  asked  to 
name  the  four  or  five  most  significant  events 
that  have  happened  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  he  should  include  among  them  these 
three:  The  adoption  of  a  constitutional  form 
of  government  hy  Persia,  the  insistence  b\ 
the  last  session  of  the  Indian  National  Oin- 
gress  np^jn  the  rights  of  the  Indian  people  as 
British  subjects  to  govern  themselves,  and 
the  decree  issued  by  the  Kmperor  of  China 
calling  upon  the  Chinese  to  prepare  sf>  that 
within  ten  years  that  empire  urnild  be  ready 
to  adopt  a  ronsritntionnl  form  of  'iTovcrn- 
ment. 

Imlia  is  well  within  the  circle  of  this 
world  movement.  There  arc  many  things 
to  indicate  that  the  people  of  India  arc  slow- 
ly finding  theniM-lvc*,  arc  coming  to  their 
own.  Kverywhcrc  there  is  ferment  and  a 
murmur  of  discontent.  The  cry  "  Bande 
mataram!"  f  flail  to  the  mother  country!) 
i*  heard  throughout  the  land,  and  "  swaraj  " 
(home  rule)   and  "  sw;idrshl  "   (home  coun- 


try) have  become  words  of  magic  to  conjure 
with.  What  (Iocs  it  all  mean?  Briefly  and 
fundamentally  it  means  this:  A  new  nation 
is  about  to  be  born. 

There  are  three  dominant  notes  in  the 
murmur  of  discontent,  one  political,  another 
industrial,  and  the  third  religious  and  social. 
During  Christmas  week  of  1906  Uadabhai 
Naoroji,  a  Parsee  gentleman  of  Bomba\ . 
for  some  \ears  past  resident  in  Kngland 
and  formerly  a  mendnT  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, in  the  course  of  his  presidential  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  twenty-secoiui  ses- 
sion of  the  Indi.in  Nation.il  Congress  insisted 
upon  the  right  of  the  Indian  people  as  Brit- 
ish subjects  to  govern  theniseives  and  asked 
that  this  right  be  realized.  There  were 
nearly  10,000  delegates  and  visitors  present, 
and  the  address  was  received  with  a  tumult 
of  applause.  The  members  of  the  Congress 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  "  .Modrr.ite  " 
party.  They  maintain  an  attitude  of  confi- 
dence toward  tlie  British  (lovrrtunent  and 
Iwlieve  that   in  tlir  end   tliev    will   gain  what 
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they  ask  by  persistent  agitation.  They  do 
not  on  any  account  wish  the  guiding  hand 
of  the  British  Raj  to  be  withdrawn,  for  they 
know  full  well  that  the  people  of  India  are 
not  yet  ready  to  take  the  government  into 
their  own  hands.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  "  Kxtrcme  "  party,  led  by  such  men 
as  lial  Ghanghadar  Tilak,  of  Poona,  Bipin 
Chandar  Pal,  of  Calcutta,  and  Lala  Lajpat 
Rai,  of  Lahore,  who  openly  assert  that  it  is 
useless  to  continue  to  ask  the  government 
for  what  they  want,  that  to  do  so  is  to  play 
tiie  part  of  beggars,  and  tliat  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  take  by  force  what  they  cannot  get 
otherwise. 

HOW    INDIA    IS    GOVERNED   TO-DAY. 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of 
the  demand  for  a  larger  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  just 
what  part  the  pecjple  of  India  now  have  in 
the  administration  of  their  own  affairs.  The 
Indian  Government  has  two  centers,  one  in 
England,  the  other  in  India.  The  home  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  who  is  a  member  of  the  British  cab- 
inet, assisted  by  an  undcr-secretary  and  a 
cabinet  of  fifteen  members.     No  Indian  gen- 


tleman has  ever  been  a  member  of  this 
cabinet.  In  India  the  government  is  vested 
in  a  Viceroy,  or  Governor-General,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  acting  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretarj'  of  State 
tor  India.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  five  ordinary  members,  and  when  the 
council  acts  as  a  legislative  bojjy  there  are 
from  ten  to  sixteen  additional  members,  half 
of  them  being  "  non-official."  None  of  the 
ordinary  and  not  more  than  four  of  the  non- 
official  members  of  the  V'iceroy's  council  are 
Indians. 

The  empire  is  Divided  into  provinces,  the 
six  most  important  of  which  are  Bombay, 
Madras,  Bengal,  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh,  the  Punjab,  and  Burma, 
each  under  a  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Go\- 
ernor,  and  each  with  a  council.  These  coun- 
cils are  modeled  after  the  N'iceroy's  council 
and  have  official  and  non-official  members. 
Indians  may  serve  only  as  non-official  mem- 
bers. These  Indian  members  may  take  part 
in  the  discussions  and  vote  as  do  the  English 
members,  but  they  are  always  in  a  hopeless 
minority  should  any  question  com.e  up  in 
which  there  is  a  clash  between  the  interests 
of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled. 
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For  administrative  purposes  these  prov-  would  no  lonjier  bu\  foreign  goods,  especial- 
inces  are  divided  into  districts,  of  which  ly  English  goods,  the  penalt}"  to  be  that  the\ 
there  are  in  all  250,  each  district  having  its  would  give  of  their  blood  to  Kali.  Thus  be- 
own  department  of  administration,  justice,  gan  the  Swadeshi  movement.  As  a  move- 
public  works,  health  and  sanitation,  and  po-  ment  to  bojcott  foreign  goods  it  is  a  failure, 
lice.  Usually,  though  not  always,  the  heads  but  as  an  attempt  to  revive  and  reorganize 
of  these  various  departments  are  English-  the  waning  industries  of  the  country  it  is 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  far  and  away  the  exerting  a  most  helpful  inHuence. 
larger  number  of  government  positions  are  In  India  the  industrial  situation  is  critical. 
held  by  the  people. 
Out  of  over  1 1  ^Moa 
positions  carrying  a 
salary  of  $300  or  over 
per  year  97  per  cent. 
are  held  by  Indians. 

THE     INDUSTRIAL     StT- 
UATION. 

The  second  note  of 
discontent  is  indus- 
trial. In  October, 
I9f>5,  on  the  day  that 
Lord  Curzon's  order 
for  the  partition  of 
Bengal    went    into    ef- 


fect, 


large     crowd 


marched  through  tlir 
»  t  r  r  e  1 1  of  '     ' 

flags   and    ban: 

ing,  and  later  went  to 
the  temple  of  Kali 
where,  in  •'  -  •  '•vncc 
of    the    vi<  they 

took  a  vow  that   they 


THE   AMERICAN    HOSPITAL,    MAIM'BA,    SOI'TH    INtltA. 

(ThU  hoapHal,  under  fhc  dlrrrllon  of  I»r.   I'rnnk  Viin   Alliti.   wbh  IhiIII   .iliiiost 
cntlrelx  from  contrlbuttoni  of  IIIikIii  and  Muhninnicdnn  frli-ndii. ) 
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There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  Scientific 
and  industrial  education  has  been  almost 
wholly  nc<j;lected,  and  save  anion^j  the  Par- 
sees  the  educated  classes  have  held  themselves 
entirely  aloof  from  industrial  pursuits.  This 
leaves  the  industries  in  the  hands  of  the 
iiinorant  and  conservative  classes,  who 
neither  invent  new  nor  improve  old  methods. 
The  result  is  seen  everywhere.  Take  ag- 
riculture: The  population  numbers  about 
300,000,000,  in  a  territory  half  the  size  ot 
the  United  States,  so  that  the  problem  of 
p;etting;  enousjh  to  eat  is  serious.  The  meth- 
ods and  implements  of  the  farmer  are  of  the 
most  primitive  kind.  The  plow  consists  of 
three  crooked  sticks  fastened  together.  A 
lar^e  part  of  the  land  which  mi;zht  be  culti- 
vated is  uncultivated  because  the  farmer  has 
not  found  out  the  way  to  cultivate  it  with 
profit.  In  1003-4  the  following  conditions 
prevailed  with  reference  to  agriculture:* 

Totnl  arm  (Rrltisli  India  only)  A r).''.4.r>:!().(t(to 

Forest    fiT.IOi.nd'i 

Not   nvall«lil(>   for  fiiUlvntion l.is.:tr.2.i»'ti> 

Current    fallows :M>.S70.tHi(t 

Cultivable  waste  other  than  fallows...  .  nn.-t'n  nOK 
Net  area  croppod -JOS.SIT.OOO 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  area 
cropped  is  onlv  about  37.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area,  while  there  is  over  18  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  left  waste  which  is  capable 
of  cultivation. 

The  disastrous   cflFects  of  this  neglect  ot 

•  Stntlsties  taken  from  the  "  Statesman's  Year 
Hook."   1!)07. 


industries  by  the  educated  classes  is  also  seen 
in  the  decadence  of  the  industrial  arts.  The 
artisans  still  work  under  the  old  hand  regime 
w  here  the  work  is  done  at  home  instead  of 
under  the  modern  regime  of  the  machine  and 
the   factory.     However  cheap  labor  may  be 
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in  India,  it  is  no  longer  as  cheap  as  a  ma-  rank  in  the  tratlc  of  the  uorhl,  having  been 
chine,  and  the  artisan  is  being  driven  to  the  a  large  producer  of  commodities  that  were 
wall.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  hiitor>'  highly  prized  in  general  cnnimcrcc.  Since 
up  to  very  recent  times  India  had  held  high    1834,   when   the   East   India   Company   was 

deprived  of  its  monop- 
olv,  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the 
commerce  of  India, 
the  exports  rising  from 
a  total  of  $50,000,- 
(XX)  in  that  year  to 
over  $s8(),<xK),(XH)  in 
1903-4.  But  the  ex- 
ports (luring  the  earlv 
pcriiid  consisted  large- 
ly in  manufactured  ar- 
titles,  while  to-day 
they  are  largely  raw 
materials.  Textiles, 

once  an  iiuprtrtant  ex- 
port, now  far  eviced 
all  other  imports, 
amounting  tr)  t  w  o  - 
t!  irds  of  the  whole. 
Cotton  gro\\  fi  in  the 
country  lan  he  shipped 
to  Kngland,  spun,   the 
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cloth  woven  on  the  looms  of  jVlanchester, 
sent  back,  and  sold  in  the  bazaars  just  a  lit- 
tle cheaper  tiian  the  native  artisan  can  sell 
the  cloth  woven  on  his  hand  loom. 

Not  only  are  the  old  industries  declining, 
but  the  new  economic  wants  that  are  devel- 
opinjij  are  being  supplied  by  articles  imported 
from  abroad  rather  than  manufactured  at 
home.  About  65  per  cent,  of  the  population 
is  engaged  in  agriculture.  Wiien  the  rains 
fail,  as  so  often  happens,  the  people  are  face 
to  face  with  famine  conditions,  a  situation 
which  might  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  or- 
ganization of  new  industries. 

Caste  exclusiveness,  suspicion,  and  lack  of 
business  integrity'  make  it  as  yet  impossible, 
save  among  the  Parsecs,  for  the  people  of  the 
country,  to  any  considerable  extent,  to  or- 
ganize commercial  enterprises.  Some  years 
ago,  in  the  cit>'  of  Madura,  a  number  of  In- 
dian gentlemen  thought  they  would  build  a 
cotton-spinning  mill  to  spin  the  cotton  grown 
nearby.  A  considerable  amount  of  capital 
was  subscribed,  but  when  it  came  to  actually 
paying  in  the  money  to  start  the  building  no 
one  would  do  it,  and  so  they  bought  their 
wives  and  daughters  new  jewels  instead. 


It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  reason  for  the 
present  industrial  depression  is  to  be  found 
in  the  excessive  burdens  of  taxation  which 
the  people  are  compelled  to  bear.  In  answer 
to  this  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  cite  statis- 
tics from  government  records  gathered  by 
the  editor  of  The  East  and  JVest  and  pub- 
lished in  the  June  (1907)  number  of  that 
magazine.  These  data  show  that  in  the  ten 
districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  investi- 
gated the  annual  assessment  averaged  from  a 
little  over  so  cents  to  $1  per  capita,  while 
the  assessment  varied  from  about  lO  to  50 
cents  per  acre,  according  to  kind  of  soil. 

SOCIAL    AND    Rl-l.IGIOUS   DISCONTENT. 

The  third  note  of  discontent  is  social  and 
religious.  Recently  "  His  Holiness,  the 
Guru  of  Sliirali,"  called  a  "  Mahasabha  "  or 
great  council  of  the  Saraswat  Brahmins,  for 
whom  His  Holiness  is  the  spiritual  head,  to 
consider  m.easures  whereby  to  overcome  the 
increasing  tendency  of  the  people  to  rewrt  to 
foreign  travel.  According  to  His  Holiness' 
interpretation  of  the  Shastras.  foreign  travel 
is  forbidden,  and  he  is  consequently  much 
exercised    by    tlie   growing   tendency   among 
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his  people  to  condone  such  travel.  Tho  interests  of  India  cross  those  of  Enjjland,  as 
Guru  has  stood  firm  and  has  issued  bull  after  in  the  matter  of  an  import  duty  on  English 
bull  condemnin'^  those  who  have  returned 
after  such  voyages,  and  h^  forbidden  the  or- 
thodox to  have  any  intercourse  with  them  on 
their  return,  but.  in  the  language  of  a  writer 
in  the  Indian  Social  Reformer,  "  the  rising 
spirit  will  not  down."  The  heart  of  India 
remains  deeply  religious,  but  the  intelligence 
of  India  is  demanding  that  what  has  been 
long  outgrown  shall  now  be  discarded.  Just 
as  Xd  '  "'f  tools  of  industry  are  antiquated 
and  rit.  sn  alsr>  many  of  the  sfK'ial  con 

vcntions,  religious  beliefs,  superstitions  and 
practices  belong  back  in  the  days  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  In  the  name  of  their  holy  reli- 
gion the  priests  forbid  foreign  travel,  remar- 
riage of  widows,  the  attainment  of  matun 
n       '    '  ^riage,   intermarriage   and    in 

t'       :      ..  rvn    the    different   castes   anci 

ffub-ca»te4,  and  plant  themselves  athwaf 
cvcr>'  effort  made  to  introduce  reforms  im- 
peratively needed. 

WHAT  IS   E.VCI-AND's  ATTITUDF  ? 

There    ran    be    no    doubt    that    England 
mean^  to  do  the  fair  thing  with  India,  wime 
tini'-s  s!o\\  ly  perhaps  afid   rather  griidgingh 
in  Mime  matters,  not  infrequently,  when  the  women  vovhuxsi,  hick. 
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country  than  is  to  be  found  in  India.  Sym- 
pathy with  the  ruled  there  may  not  always 
be,  misunderstandings  there  are  a-plenty,  and 
the  Britisher  is  too  often  inclined  to  look 
with  proud  disdain  upon  the  people  over 
\\  horn  he  exercises  lordship,  but  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  net:;lect  of  dut\-,  inefficiency  or 
jiraft. 

Knjiland  is  fully  aware  that  a  new  situa- 
tion has  developed  and  is  preparing  to  meet 
it.  Lord  Minto  has  already  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  whether  the  time  has 
come  to  give  India  some  form  of  representa- 
tive government.  This  committee  h.as  made 
its  report,  and  the  government  recommenda- 
tions based  on  it  have  been  sent  home  to  Eng- 
land, but  until  the  reply  of  the  Secretary-  of 
State  has  been  received  it  will  not  be  made 
public  just  what  the  recommendations  are. 
-Meanwhile,  Mr.  Morley,  in  his  last  budget 
speech,  proposes  the  following  changes  in 
the  administration  of  the  Indian  Kmpire: 
(  I  )  The  establishment  in  India  of  an  ad- 
\  isory  "Council  of  Notables";  (2)  a  sub- 
stantial enlargement  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cils in  India,  both  the  Governor-General's 
Council  and  the  Provincial  Legislative 
textiles,  sacrificing  the.  former  to  the  latter,  Councils;  (3)  the  nomination  by  the  Secre- 
but  yet  in  the  long  run  determined  that  India  tary  of  State  for  India  of  one  and  perhaps 
shall  have  a  square  deal  and  when  the  time  two  Indian  gentlemen  to  be  nu-mbers  of  the 
comes  a  government  of  her  own.  Indian  Council   in   London.     The  latest  in- 

The  fact  that  unrest  exists  is  no  discredit  formation  is  that  Mr.  Morley  has  already 
to  England ;  rather  it 
is  the  best  possible  tes- 
tim.ony  to  the  excell- 
ence of  her  work.  As 
Mr.  Morley  said  in 
his  budget  speech  of  a 
year  ago,  "  Every  one, 
— soldiers,  travelers, 
and  journalists, — they 
all  tell  us  that  there 
is  a  new  spirit  abroad 
in  India.  Be  it  so. 
How  could  you  expect 
anything  else?  \  o  u 
have  been  educating 
the  people  for  years 
with  western  ideas  anil 
literature,  a  n  d  \o\\ 
have  already  give  11 
them  facilities  for  com- 
munication with  one 
another."  Probably  no- 
where in   the  world   is 

■  n-  ..  INNER    SIDE   OF   THE    WEST   GATEWAY   TO   THE    UrnnHIST  TOPE.    SANCHI. 

there   a   more  efncient, 

■    1  i    -fi  1    1     k,,  I,,  (This  roninrkniilo  Ktonc  cnrvlnR  bolonps  to  tho  first    ronHiry    .\.U.      Its 

upright,     laitlUUl     oouy        ^i^^od  lions  arc  slmllnr  to  those  m.-ntlonod  In  the  Bible.     TLfe  forms  are 
of    men    set    to    rule    a       beilovcd  to  Iw  due  to  Assvrinn  Infiofnro.^ 
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introduced  into  the  British  Parliament  legis- 
lation looking  toward  the  bringing  about  of 
these  changes. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Indian 
Government  is  much  concerned  about  the 
present  unrest.  Around  Lahore  certain  agi- 
tators like  Ajit  Singh  have  been  inflaming 
the  people  by  seditious  speeches  and  inciting 
to  open  revolt,  seeking  especially  to  influence 
the  Sikhs,  many  of  whom  are  in  the  army. 
On  .May  7  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  ar- 
rest of  Ajit  Singh  and  Lala  Lajpat  Rai. 
The  fonrer  e>caped,  though  he  was  taken 
later,  but  Rai  was  arrested  and  without  trial 
depfirted  to  Rangoon  "  for  reasf)ns  of  state." 

A  rv-M". .    ".'on  of  the  native  press  has 

of  \  filing  scurrilous  attacks  on 
the  Kovernment,  and  it  became  imperative 
to  put  down  with  a  firm  hand  such  procrrd- 
ings.  'I*housands  still  die  of  plague,  and  agi- 
taton  played  upon  the  superstitions  of  the 
people  by  tales  rf  the  British  officials  caus- 
ing plague  by  puf  - "s.    Mav 

10,  of  this  year,  v  v  of  the 

breaking  out  of  the  great  Sepov  Mutiny  at 
Meeruf,  and  as  that  day  drew  nrar  a  rumor 
wa.s  started    that   on    thi%  anniverviry    Lala 


Lajpat  Rai  was  intending  to  march  on 
Lahore  with  an  army  and  begin  a  military 
movement  against  the  government.  To  pre- 
vent this  a  considerable  detachment  of  sol- 
diers was  hurried  to  the  city  and  prompt 
measures  taken  to  prevent  what  it  was  feared 
might  be  a  serious  uprising.  There  was  some 
rioting  at  Rawalpindi,  near  Lahore,  two  or 
three  villages  were  burned,  and  some  mission 
property  destroyed,  but  later  information 
gives  little  evidence  to  show  that  an  armed 
uprising  had  been  seriously  contemplated. 

WHO   ARK    THK    \'\.0\'\.\:    Ol"    INDIA? 

The  po|)iilation  of  India  is  made  up  of  a 
multitude  of  races  and  tr)ngues  gathered  from 
many  lands,  representing  many  creeds,  di- 
vided, discordant,  oftentimes  hating  each 
other,  and  until  recently  «loing  all  that  they 
could  to  prevent  assimilation  irUo  one  people. 
There  arc  the  aborigines,  nf)W  driven  back 
into  the  forests  and  mountain  fastnesses;  the 
Dravidian,  who  came  into  India  long  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Aryans  and  for  a  time 
ocaipied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peninsula, 
though  later  (Irivrn  southward;  the  Aryan, 
who  came  down  thr»»ugli  the  northwest  pass 
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about  2000  B.  C,  and  who  at  once  asserted 
and  has  since  maintained  his  superiority  over 
the  other  races;  and  the  later  comers,  Jew 
and  Arab,  Scyth,  Tartar,  and  Mogul,  each 
maintaining^  so  far  as  possible  his  separate- 
life,  and  refusing  to  blend  with  his  neighbors. 

And  yet  these  divergent  peoples  are  being 
drawn  together  and  fused  into  one  nation. 
The  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  have  for 
centuries  been  enemies,  and  yet  Surendra 
iNath  Bannerji,  a  Bengal  Babu,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Swadesiii  movement,  addressing 
tlie  M(jhammedans  at  their  great  Bakra  Id 
festival,  said:  "We  are  no  longer  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans,  we  are  Indians,"  a  sen- 
timent which  would  have  been  impossible 
five  years  ago. 

No  people  can  unite  to  form  a  nation  un- 
less they  have  a  common  language.  This 
India  has  never  had,  the  last  census  giving 
as  many  as  sixteen  different  languages,  each 
spoken  by  from  3,000,000  to  90,000,000, 
while  more  than  160  minor  dialects  arc 
recognized.  A  century  of  English  rule  has 
made  possible  a  common  language.  English 
is  now  the  language  of  instruction  in  all  the 
high-schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  em- 
pire; it  is  also  the  official,  as  it  is  fast  becom- 
ing   the    commercial,    huiguage.      A    visitor 


A     WOMAN     01       1111;     II  ILL,- 


.Sdl  illKUN      IMUA. 


A     InliA     MAN. 

(In    till-   blue    Nllslrls    nrc    to    be    found    tho   Todas, 
remnant  of  a   flnc  race  now  dying  out.) 


from  America  who  may  happen  to  attend  the 
National  Congress  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  see  the  10,000  or  more  delegates,  splendid 
fellows  from  all  over  the  empire,  holding 
dignified  conference  over  the  varif)us  prob- 
lems that  present  themselves,  but  he  will  be 
still  more  surprised  to  find  that  the  proceed- 
ings are  all  conducted  in  English,  the  only 
language  that  is  common  among  the  dele- 
gates. 

What  part  are  the  Indian  people  taking 
in  their  own  regeneration?  The  national 
organization  and  development  of  Congress 
is  the  best  thing  that  India  has  yet  done 
of  her  own  initiative  to  prepare  for  self- 
government.  It  is  not  an  official  body  and 
has  no  official  standing  with  government, 
but  by  it  public  opinion  is  being  formed  and 
a  new  national  spirit  created. 

India  is  alive  to  the  need  of  industrial  re- 
organization, and  there  is  coming  an  insis- 
tent tlemand  for  scientific  and  industrial  edu- 
cation to  supplement  the  exclusive  literary 
and  philosophic  education  of  the  past, 
"^'oung  men  in  increasing  numbers  are  going 
to  Japan,  to  Europe,  and  to  America  to  study 
agriculture,  engineering,  applied  arts,  and 
sciences.  A  young  high-caste  man  from 
India  has  recently  been  taking  a  course  at 
Pratt    Institute   and   studying  among  other 
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things  the  process  of  soap-makinji,  an  un- 
heard of  thinji  in  the  past  and  significant  ior 
the  future.  Mill^  built  by  native  capital  arc 
found    in    Bombav.    Ben'jal.    and    elsewhere. 


though  aside  from  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Parsees  there  is  not  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  Indian  people  in  the  way  of  organized 
industries. 

As  to  their  religion,  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reform  Hinduism,  but  with  lit- 
tle success,  as  the  Hindus  themselves  admit. 
The  Brahmo  and  Arya  Samaj  movements 
have  done  something,  but  they  do  not  in- 
crease as  one  might  expect  them  to.  Move- 
ments like  the  Young  Men's  Hindu  Asso- 
ciation accomplish  nothing.  The  priests  are 
frequently  corrupt  and  immoral.  Moreover, 
Minduism  has  no  way  by  which  to  help  the 
low-caste  man.  A  few  years  ago  a  Brahman 
official  to  whom  the  Madras  government 
gave  the  important  dut}'  of  writing  the 
■  progress  report  "  of  the  presidency  pointed 
out  that  "  from  a  Hindu  standpoint  there 
was  no  hope  for  the  social  amelioration  of 
the   outcaste   within   the   pale  of   Hinduism. 


( 
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A    FAMILY   or    THE        BKBKKK        C  ASTt     1  WlA VIDIAN  >, 
MAOl dA    bItniCT. 


A    (.IKL  OF    THE    AIH)Kir.INES. 

riicrc  is  but  one  way  for  tlicm  to  rise,  and 
that  is  to  accept  either  .Molianunedaru\m  or 
C'liristianity."  The  ech'tor  of  the  Clnhliau 
I'/i/riot,  c«)mmcnting  <»n  tliis,  says:  "  No 
Hindu  has  ever  challenged  that  statement 
tnadc    in    a    public    repf)rt   of    ijovcrnment." 

I'he  Christian  community,  though  small, 
tiiimbrring  only  about  I  prr  trnf,  of  the  pop- 
ulation, i»  adnu'ttrii  on  all  hands  to  have  an 
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influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers. It  is  the  only  community  that  has  the 
hope  of  the  morninj;  in  its  heart,  anil  in  it 
and  in  the  p;ospcl  which  it  preaches  lies  the 
future  of  India. 

What  part  is  America  takinj^  in  this  work 
of  creatinji  a  new  India?  Nothing  so  far  as 
political  influence  goes,  and  practically  noth- 
ing commercially,  for  America's  trade  with 
India  is  insignificant,  amounting  in  1905  to 
:/;7, 547, 9.^8  worth  of  exports  and  $5^2.^8,- 
coo  of  imports.  The  only  way  in  which 
America  is  directly  influencing  India  is 
through  her  missionaries.  There  are  about 
1 100  American  men  and  women  engaged  in 
mission  work.  They  have  gone  out  \\  ith  a 
few  simple  things  packed  away  in  their 
trunks, — the  Hible,  a  school  book,  a  few  tools 
and  implements  of  industry, — and  with  the 
American  idea  of  a  fair  chance  to  all  and 
a  helping  hand  to  the  one  who  is  in  need, 
they  have  scattered  out  into  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages and  out-of-the-way  places  and  there 
they  have  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  help- 
ing in  the  redemption  of  India.  Wherever 
they  have  gone  they  have  organized  schools, 
and  in  the  school  is  crystallized  much  of  the 
best  that  America  has.    The  following  table 


indicates  the  amount  of  educational  work 
carried  on  in  India  b\-  the  American  mis- 
sionaries: 

No.  rupiN. 

I'rlmarv  and  secondary  schools.  .  .  .3,542  127.-'<0J 

Colloges !t  ;<.:iH7 

Tht'oloplcal    si'ijiinaries 7  ^>^'•^ 

Industrial    schools 17  l,7.">!t 

Medical  scnools 3  18 

Kindergartens   l.l  507 

In  addition  to  this  a  considerable  number 
of  the  159  newspapers  and  magazines  now 
published  in  India  are  published  by  American 
missionaries.  It  is  a  small  work  that  they 
are  doing  compared  with  the  much  larger 
work  of  the  P^nglish.  but  it  is  something,  and 
something  too  for  which  Imiia  is  grateful, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  political  interest  back  of  it.  Al- 
ready India  is  sending  some  of  her  choice 
sons  to  America  to  study  American  institu- 
tions and  methods  of  industry,  and  soon 
many  more  will  1)e  coming  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Some  of  the  American  schools  and  col- 
leges in  India,  like  the  American  college  at 
Madura,  are  trying  to  reorganize  their  work 
so  as  to  ofTer  scientific  and  industrial  train- 
ing, for  which,  however,  a  larger  income  is 
imperative. 

India    has   splendid    achievements   to   her 
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credit  in  the  past.  The  Empire  of  Asoka 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  pre-Christian  em- 
pires, and  the  pillar  and  rock  inscriptions  of 
the  Asokan  era  form,  according  to  Rhys 
Davids,  one  of  the  most  important  of  any 
age.  Two  of  the  four  great  world  religions 
had  their  birth  in  India,  and  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindus  exceed  in  volume  those  of  any 
other  faith.  Nor  have  they  been  wanting  in 
otlier  literature.  Speaking  of  the  drama  of 
Sakuntala,  one  of  the  gems  of  Kalidasa,  a 
poet  who  flourished  at  the  court  of  Vikra- 
maditya,  the  .irst  great  Hindu  emperor  after 
the  decline  f  f  liuddhism,  Goethe  says: 

"  Would'st  lliou  the  young  year's  blossoms  and 
the  fruits  of  its  decline 
And  all   by   which   the   soul   is   charmed,   en- 
raptured, feasted,  fed, 
Would'st   thou    the   earth   and   heaven    itself   in 
one  sole  name  combine, 
I  name  thee,  O  Sakuntala,  and  all  at  once  is 
said." 

Where  is  there  in  all  the  world  a  gem  of 


architecture  equal  to  the  Taj  at  Agra  as  it 
stands  alone  in  its  own  exquisite  garden  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  the  finest  monument 
in  the  world  to  the  most  beautiful  of  senti- 
ments, the  love  of  man  for  woman? 

Still  greater  achievements  await  India  in 
the  future.  No  definite  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion by  which  the  people  will  have  a  larger 
part  in  their  own  government  has  yet  been 
agreed  upon.  Perhaps  the  plan  that  would 
be  most  populai  there  would  be  for  some 
member  of  the  royal  family  of  England  to 
become  the  permanent  Viceroy  and  establish 
nis  own  court,  with  a  legislative  assembly, 
one  branch  of  which  at  least  should  be 
elected  by  the  people. 

While  there  are  possibilities  of  serious  dif- 
ficulty in  the  future,  there  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  present  discontent  is  but 
the  normal  sign  (^f  healthy  growth,  and  that 
out  of  the  womb  of  the  past  a  new  India  is 
being  born  fairer,  brighter,  truer,  nobler 
than  anything  that  the  past  has  ever  known. 
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A  YANKEE  ENGINEER  ON  FIVE  CONTINENTS. 

B^'  DAVID  F.  ST.  CLAIR. 


f^APPILY  placed  is  an 
individual  whose  sim- 
ple words  written  on  a 
piece  of  yellow  telegraph 
paper  will  help  to  lift  the 
gloom  from  a  great  and 
sorely  stricken  city.  After 
the  earthquake  the  people 
of  San  Francisco,  though 
their  life  proclaimed  confi- 
dence, stood  dazed  amid  all 
their  disaster.  The  money 
to  feed  and  shelter  the  in- 
habitants would  come,  it 
was  coming,  but  the  vast 
amount  of  money  required 
for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  cit>-,  would  it  beain 
promptly  to  come?  Be- 
cause of  graft  and  ring 
rule,  the  credit  of  the  city 
before  the  disaster  was 
none  too  good,  and  a  disas- 
ter does  not  always  appeal 
to  the  hearts  of  banker>. 
No  communit)'  has  more 
needed  the  help  of  strong 
men. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  tha' 
a  New  York  engineer  of 
fcred  to  make  e>timates  on 
the  cfist  of  rebuilding  the 
city's  great  street  railways. 
He  did  not  want  the  con- 
tract of  rebuilding.  He  had 
fully   as    much    work   <U<- 

where  as  he  could  do,  but  he  wanted  to  do  neer,  contractor,  and  business  man,  this  quiet, 
what  he  could  to  hearten  and  Ntrrngthen  a  dynamic  man  is  building  up  the  world's  in- 
peoplc  in  distress  and  mi>fortunc  by  speak-  dustrial  forces,  without  seeking  to  control 
ing  the  word  that  would  open  the  coflPers  of  and  exploit  thein.  Unlike  our  kings  of  trans- 
Kastern  banks,  and  both  the  stricken  city  and  portation,  he  docs  not  own  the  railroads  or 
the  New  ^'ork  banks  knew  there  was  nn  one  street-car  lines  that  he  has  constructed,  nor 
who  cf>ul<l   render  tliem  better  mutual  serv-    docs  he  seek  to  control  the  gas-works,  water- 


Mk.    JAMES    (ilLHEKT    WHITE. 

'Th«"  .Vnm  rlenn  fnjflm-or  wIhw*-  rnnc'  <»f  nchlcvorapnt  has  no  continental 

bounils.) 


ice  than  James  Gilbert  White, 

Thi»   one   act    reflects   vimrthing  of    the 

....   ,  ;   .1,.  n-an   and    hi*   place  in    the 

inerr  and  contractor.  He  i«, 


works,  or  electric-power  plants  that  he  is  in- 
stalling all  over  the  globe.  With  him  the 
engineer  became  his  own  contrartor,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  commanded  the  alii 


in  tact,  cne  of  the  great  silent  force*  at  this  ancr  and  partnership  of  the  banks, 
f.                in    the   world's    In.iusfrial    <'       '  The   »mly   organizations   that   he   controls 

ri.  ,.\       ilrnt.  because  liis  work  and  i  arc   those  of   his  own   c«»nception.    the   firms 

nowhere  directly  affect  politic*.   A»  the  engi-  that  bear  his  name  in  AwrrU:t.   In  Canada, 
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RECONSTRUCTING    THE    SURFACE    LINES    OF    LONDON. 
ENGLAND     (LONDON     COUNTY    COUNCIL     TRAM- 
WAYS),   AND    PUTTING  -IN    THE    UNDER- 
GROUND   TROLLEY    SYSTEM. 

and  in  Great  Britain,  and  these  companies 
are  engaged  on  work,  in  five  continents,  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Australia,  and  North  and  South 
America,  including  nearly  ICK)  projects  with 
an  aggregate  value  of  $70,000,000.  On  the 
pay-roll  of  these  are  more  than  1000  civil, 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  hydraulic  engi- 
neers, while  the  rank  and  file  of  their  indus- 
trial army  numhers  50,000  workmen  of  all 
kinds  and  nationalities. 

The  man  who  has  created  all  this  great 
enterprise  is  scarcely  past  forty-five.  Tuenty- 
five  years  ago  he  was  a  student  in  a  Pennsyl- 
vania college  at  Johnstown,  but  every  day 
he  xvent  to  a  shop  in  the  town  where  electri- 
cal and  hydraulic  machinery  was  being  built 
and  there  he  put  in  his  time  at  work  for  the 
sheer  love  of  practical  engineering.  He  was 
getting  the  theory  from  text-books  and  put- 
ting the  principles  to  a  practical  test  at  every 
opportunity.  There  we  have  the  father  to 
the  man.  Hut  Mr.  White  was  at  this  stage 
of  his  life,  as  he  has  ever  been  since,  a 
theoretical  student.  lie  was  as  devoted  to 
pure  mathematics  as  an  old  professor.  In- 
deed, a  few  \cars  after,  he  himself  was  a 
simple,  modest  professor  of  engineering  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  where  he  was 
recognized  as  the  master  of  the  theory  and  a 
\ery  able  instructor.  The  science  and  art 
of   construction    and    development    took    the 


supreme  place  in  his  minil.  He  had  had  a 
previous  academic  and  practical  training  in 
engineering  and  kindred  branches  at  Cornell 
University. 

SOLVING      PROBLE.MS      IN      THE      ELECTRICAL 
FIELD. 

His  ambition  was  to  solve  problems  in 
electrical  engineering,  many  of  which  in  the 
latter  "8o"s  \\ere  coming  up  in  the  electrical 
traction  developm.ent,  then  in  its  infancy. 
I'he  demand  was  great  for  the  pioneer  anil 
in\entor  in  tliis  new  field  of  engineerint',  and 
it  was  this  call  that  at  last  lured  Mr.  White 
from  the  classroom.  He  was  employed  by 
a  company  at  Kearney,  Neb.,  to  install  a  sys- 
tem of  electric  railways,  at  which  time  he 
orit^'nated  a  three-wire  sy.-^tem  of  distribution 
with  220  volts  on  each  side.  '1  his  achieve- 
ment and  others  in  the  field  of  electric  trac- 
tion and  lighting  soon  gave  him  such  high 
rank  as  a  practical  electrical  engineer  that 
the  Edison  General  Electric  Company,  the 
foremost  organization  in  the  P-astern  field 
and  the  forerunner  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  of  to-day,  employed  him  and  gave 
lu'm  entire  control  of  its  installation  depart- 
ment in  the  United  States.  While  associated 
with  this  compan\'  many  of  Mr.  White's 
original  theories  in  the  application  of  elec- 
tricitv  to  traction  crvstallized,  and  he  chafed 


PITTING    IN    A    MODERN    ELECTRIC    STREET   RAILWAY 
IN    BUENOS    AYRES,    ARGENTINA. 


A    YASKEE  ENGINEER   ON  FI^E  CONTINENTS. 
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under  restraint.  He  wished  to  be  his  own 
master;  so  in  i8'x>  he  orjrani/cd  his  own 
tir^t  company,  and  set  out  to  spread  his  opera- 
tions around  the  world. 

The  first  big  result  of  independent  en- 
deavor, and  an  achievement  that  placed  Mr. 
W  liitc  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
world's  great  engineers,  was  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  Buffalo- Niagara  P'alis 
KIrctric  Railway,  the  pioneer  high-speed 
( ofi.mercial  electric  road  of  America.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  there  was  employed  the 
'  ef|iiipmrnt    with    series-multiple 

A  v»  universally  used  on  interur- 
ban  roads.  'I*his  event  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  whole  industrial  world,  both  here  and 
■■' '     •-  r    the    dream    of    electrical    rapid 

iit  now  be  realized.  Mr.  White's 
work  helped  to  make  a  fact  the  twenty  years 

•  m  the  hi  '  I. 

.  .: i\*ay    systc;  .      :     if 


now  join  cities,  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  country  neigh- 
borhoods all  over  this  coun- 
try   and  in  Europe. 

ORGAXIZIXG   A    BRITISH 
COMPAXy. 

At  Kalgoolie,  in  arid 
western  Australia,  there 
was  one  of  the  world's 
richest  goldmining  centers 
vitally  handicapped  by  lack 
of  water  for  making  steam 
to  run  machinery.  In  this 
region  the  only  available 
water  was  from  artesian 
wells,  and  this  water  con- 
tained a  saline  solution  of 
25  per  cent.,  which  would 
cake  and  destroy  any  sort 
of  a  steam  boiler  in  use. 
Mr.  White  attacked  the 
problem  of  constructing 
salt-water  steam  generators 
as  he  has  those  intricate 
problems  in  electrical  trac- 
tion, and  in  a  few  months 
he  had  the  big  plants  run- 
ning night  and  day.  But 
in  spite  of  all  of  his  tact 
and  good  nature,  and  he 
is  well  blessed  in  this 
respect,  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  prejudices 
of  British  engineers  and 
contractors  in  a  manner 
that  was  not  agreeable. 
He  felt  himselt  seriously  handicapped  as 
an  American  engineer  and  contractor,  and 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  overcome  such 
difficulties  by  organizing  a  British  White 
Company  with  Knglish  and  American  capital 
and  ecpiipped  with  a  staff  of  American  engi- 
neers. This  company  is  now  building  tram- 
ways in  a  score  of  great  cities  in  Murope. 
in  Asia,  and  in  South  Amciic.i.  In  B«Mnbav, 
in  Lille,  in  Amsterdam,  in  Belfast,  in  .Monte- 
video, and  in  Buenos  Ayres  great  electrical 
traction  systems  have  been  put  in  with  Brit- 
ish capital  and  American  nifthods. 


CO\.STRUCTION 


WORK      I\ 
AMLRIC.X. 


INCLANU      AM) 


.Mr.  White  had  perceived  that  the  Ameri 
can  engineer  was  ecpially  as  ingenious,  and 
was    a    fa.ster    and    more    practical    worker 
than   his   Knglish  brother,  rspni.dU    in  mod- 
rfii    rlnttic.il    1  onsttuction    .ind    installation. 
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NEAk    SEOUL,    KOREA,    ON    THE    LINE  OF   THE   AMERICAN -KOREAN     ELECTRIC    COMPANY. 

(For  wliich  one  of  the  J.  G.  White  companies  acts  as  consultlns  engineer.) 


HINDU   SECTION    HANDS   LWING   THE   ROAD  BED   FOR   AN    ELECTRIC    TRAMWAY    IN    TJMBAY.    IN    CHARGE 

OF   THE   LONDON    COMPANY. 
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TRANSPORTATION    IN    SAN    JTAN.   PORTO   RICO,  AS 
IT    WAS. 

Soon  after  the  British  company  had  be- 
come a  factor  in  British  and  Continental  in- 
dustrial development,  Mr.  White  organized 
the  Waring  White  Company,  to  construct 
buildings  on  the  American  plan  of  steel  struc- 
tural framework  in  the  British  Isles.  Splen- 
did examples  of  this  architecture  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Hotel  Ritz,  London,  and  the 
Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange ;  no  better  mod- 
ern edifices  stand  upon  the  soil  of  the  British 
Isles,  The  Canadian  company  was  organized 
by  Mr.  \Vhite  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
development  now  going  forward  in  the  Do- 
minion. This  company  is  building  new 
premises  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  St. 
John,  N.  B.  It  is  installing  a  great  steel- 
railway  power  plant  in  Montreal,  and  con- 
structing electric  plants,  waterworks,  and 
apartment  houses  in  a  dozen  other  Canadian 
cities. 

.Mr.  White's  American  company  is  work- 
ing   in    almost   (•vrr\    (vrction   of    the    I'nitcd 


States  and  its  island  dependencies  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  towns  of  Porto  Rico 
he  is  literally  transforming  nearly  all  the 
municipal  utilities.  In  South  America  and 
in  the  Philippines  he  s  constructing  harbor 
works  at  many  points.  His  biggest  single 
undertaking  in  the  L  nited  States  now  under 
way  is  the  construction  of  a  huge  irrigation 
dam  with  a  collecting  and  distributing  sys- 
tem, near  Denver,  Colo.  This  dam,  although 
not  so  long  as  the  Assuam  dam  in  Egypt,  is 
higher  and  will  impound  more  water.  The 
work  here  is  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Denver  Reservoir  Irrigation  Company, 
but  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Mr.  White's  staff, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Goldsborough,  is  director. 

BUILDING    A    PHILIPPINE    RAILROAD    SYSTEM. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  and  the 
most  interesting  from  the  patriotic  point  of 
view  is  the  work  this  American  engineer  is 
now  doing  in  the  construction  of  300  miles 
of  railway  in  the  Visayan  group  of  the 
Philippines.  This  railway  construction,  so 
far  as  Mr.  White  is  concerned,  is  the  result 
of  his  excellent  work  in  harbor  improvements 
at  the  ports  of  Iloilo  and  Cebu  three  >ears 
ago.  The  insular  government  expended 
$1,000,000  on  these  harbors.  Stone  dikes 
over  a  mile  long  and  terminating  in  jetties 
have  been  built  on  either  side  of  the  Jaro 
River  at  Iloilo.  The  river  between  the  jet- 
ties and  walls  has  been  dredged  to  a  uniform 
minimum  depth  of  16  feet  and  a  width  of 
4fX)  feet.  A  concrete  sea-wall  a  mile  long 
and  founded  on  piles  ten  feet  below  mean 
low-water  levels  has  been  built  at  Cebu. 
It  is  located  on  the  harbor  foreshore,  and 
fornix  a  bund,  or  esplanade.      The   dredged 


TVAVn.  IN   KAN  JUAN,  POKTO  Hl(  O. 
'•ni  ihr  iKiea  of  tUc  I'orto  lllro   Iraiiiwajrg  Co.,  Ltd,,  built  and  <t\M>r»iM\\)y    Itio  Ninv  York  rnmpanjr.) 
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1  he  route  for  the  road  on 
the  island  of  Negros  has 
only  heen  located.  On  the 
island  of  Cebu  the  road 
traverses  the  east  coast 
from  Aratiao  nn  the  south 
to  Danao  on  the  north. 
passing  through  the  capital, 
Cebu.  Track  is  laid  on 
twenty-six  miles  of  this  line. 
There  i>  also  a  branch  run- 
iiin<2;  across  the  island  from 
Carcar  to  Barrilli.  On 
Panay  i  lo  miles  is  beinu 
built,  connecting  Capiz,  a 
seaport  on  _the  north,  with 
Iloilo.  Twenty-five  miles 
is  graded,  and  six  miles  of 
track    is    laid    down    from 

A     HEADQUARTERS    OF     THE    PHILIPPINE    KAII.KO.M)    ENC.INEEKS.  Jloilo. 

Fifteen    millions  of    dol- 

depth  of  the  harbor  is  sixteen  feet  at  ivcan  lars    are    invested    in    the    construction    of 

low  tide.     Wharves  for  sea-going  ships  lia\c  these    roads,     io,cx30    natives    are    employed 

been   constructed.  as     laborers,     and     the    enterprise    promises 

These  two  modern  ports  are  the  principal  to    develop    three   of    the    richest    and    most 

termini  of  the   railroads  being  built  on   the  populous    islands    in   the   Archipelago.     Mr. 

islands  of  Penay  and  Cebu,  actual  construction  White    has    so    much    faith    in    the    future 

of  which  began  last  fall.    It  is  estimated  that  of     these     islands     that     he     is     not     only 

about  a  fourth  of  the  work  is  now  finished,  buildinj*.  but  will  operate  these  roads  on  a 


PAY   DAY   AT  ONE  OF  THE   MANY  BRANCH   OFFICES  OF  THE    PHILIPPINE   RAILWAY   COMPANY    IN    THE 

VISAYAN    ISLANDS. 


A    YA\-KEE  ENGINEER    O.V  FI^E  CONTINENTS, 
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PARTY    OF    PIONEER    R.\ILROAD    BUILDERS.    ORGANIZED    BY     THE     NEW    YORK     COMPANY. 

(On  thf  .SS.  MinnmoUi,  on  route  to  Manila  to  begin  construction    of    tlie    new    rhilippin<>    railroad    system. 
The  cross  designates  Chief  Kngineor  Beard,    formerly  of  the  Roclc  Island  road.) 


thirty-year  lease,  with  an  option  of  a  renew al 
of  the  lease.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no 
equal  area  of  territory  on  the  globe  capable 
of  producing  so  much  sugar  as  the  island  of 
Negros,  which  is  also  immensely  rich  in  tim- 
ber forests.  With  m.odern  methods  of  agri- 
culture Cebu  will  grow  more  corn  acre  for 
acre  than  will  the  State  of  Illinois.  Panay 
not  only  produces  sugar  and  rice,  but  it  will 


grow  enough  hemp  to  supply  the  world.  And 
upon  every  square  mile  of  these  islands  there 
is  an  average  population  of  250  to  300  souls, 
and  judging  by  the  racial  characteristics  of 
the  people  of  Luzon,  travel  by  rail  will  be- 
come very  popular. 

In  the  construction  of  these  roads  the  en- 
gineers have  now  here  encountered  very  seri- 
ous  problems.      The   surface  of   the   islands 


.S»<t>IiATtMO    WilH    ULhbihit    NAii'ilt.-.     KOH    kVVi'\At.)>    Of      ilMilt.H     KON     lIKh, —  I'H  ri.il'I'IN  K    HAII.MoAli^. 
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along  the  routes  of  the  roads  is  mainly  level 
or  slightly  rolling.  There  is  considerable 
bridge  and  culvert  work.  The  roads  are  nar- 
row-gauge, as  are  all  roads  in  the  Philippines. 
The  cost  of  construction  will  range  from 
$30,000  to  $35,000  per  mile. 

Mr.  White's  engineers  have  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  handling  of  labor  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  the  installing  of  a  traction  system 
in  Manila,  and  in  the  harbor  works  men- 
tioned above;  they,  therefore,  took  no  stock 
in  the  oft-repeated  prediction  that  they  could 
not  build  railroads  on  contract  with  Filipinos 
as  laborers.  Mr,  E.  J.  Beard,  the  chief  en- 
gineer on  the  ground,  says  ther&  is  no  better 
labor  in  the  world  for  railroad-building  in  a 
torrid  climate  than  the  natives  of  these 
islands,  and  Mr.  White  regards  this  as  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  and  reassuring  facts  in 
the  future  of  the  islands.  The  work  has 
gone  on  from  the  beginning  without  interrup- 
tion except  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
supply  of  labor  has  always  been  greater  than 
the  demand,  but  the  natives  have  to  be  care- 
fully humored.  Every  holiday  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  calendar  must  be  observed. 


and  the  love  of  sport,  amusements,  cock-fight- 
ing, and  dancing  must  be  fully  indulged. 

The  methods  of  labor  are  simple,  and  in 
Europe  or  America  would  be  regarded  as 
primitive.  Nowhere  is  the  modern  steam- 
shovel  in  use,  but  everywhere  is  to  be  seen 
the  pick,  the  hand-shovel,  and  the  wheel- 
barrow. It  has  often  required  the  eloquence 
of  the  section  masters  to  dissuade  natives 
from  carr>'ing  the  wheelbarrow  as  a  brick- 
layer carries  a  hod.  They  are  paid  the  price 
of  30  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  in  the 
Philippines  this  is  a  good  wage. 

Mr.  White  is  certain  that  these  islands, 
instead  of  being  a  burden  to  the  American 
people,  as  they  now  are,  will  soon  be.  not 
only  self-sustaining,  but  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous regions  on  the  earth. 

Thus,  within  less  than  fifteen  short  years, 
this  American  engineer  has  put  a  chain  of 
construction  and  operating  companies  around 
the  globe,  employing  ever}where  American 
methods  and  skill.  He  does  business  in  his 
New  York  offices  on  the  scale  of  a  govern- 
ment bureau  of  a  great  power,  and  with  the 
exception  of  that  part  of  the  world  where  the 
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PHILIPPINE    RAILROADS. — RIGHT    OF    WAY    GRADED    AND    READY     Kl>k     TRACK-LAYING. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    AT    CEBU,    PHILIPPINE    INLANDS. 

Jjiwt  Bet  up  and  r»'ady  for  steam.     Special  spark-arresting     smokfst-ick  to  pnvi.nt   setting  tire  to  the  nipa 

tbntrti  roofs  of  native  bouses.) 


German  and  French  engineers  have  a  monop- 
oly, he  is  an  active  force  in 'the  capacity  either 
of  a  contractor  or  of  a  consulting  engineer, 
and  in  technical  disputes  Mr.  White  has 
often  been  called  on  to  arbitrate  between 
governments  and  corporations  and  individ- 
uals, and  his  decisions  are  l(K)ked  upon  as 
models  of  equity. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  White  was  called  on 
to  help  adjust  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  .New  York  CVntral  and  the  New 
Voric,  .New  Haven  ii  Hartford  Railroad  as 
to  what  share  of  electrical  power  the  latter 
road  should  have  in  the  electrification  at  the 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York.  Hoth 
roads  use  the  same  tracks  for  sixteen  miles, 
but  each  road  ha*  installed  a  different  sys- 
tem, and  the  matter  was  '  '  •  ■  and  com- 
plicated, but  was  at  last  ;i: ;.    adjusted. 

There  are  conspicuous  places  in  this  coun- 
try where  VI r.  White**  company  Attcs  not  do 

construction  work,    '        •    ■ "  an  effort 

|o  get  work  under  ,  '»n«.     One 

of   th«c   ptacn.   ttranKcly   enough,    is   New 
York,  whrrr  more  monr)'   is  bring  e> ; 
for  enlarging  and  developing  public  i. :...;.: 


than  any u  here  else.  "  To  be  frank,  "  said 
.Mr.  White,  significantly,  "  I  will  not  take  a 
contract  at  the  largest  profit,  it  1  am  com- 
pelled, in  securing  it,  to  pay  one  penny  of 
graft.  '1  his  rule  I  laid  down  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  career,  and  there  is  not  room 
here,  or  in  the  hundred  places  where  our 
companies  are  at  work,  for  the  employee  who 
violates  this  rule.  The  rule  has  worked  well, 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  are  any  the  poorer 
for  having  adopted  it,  but  whether  we  are 
or  not,  we  shall  always  stanil  by  it." 

•Mr.  White's  one  official  position,  which 
denotes  as  much  as  ansthing  else  his  stand- 
ing in  his  profession,  was  his  appointment  by 
the  (lovernment  as  a  member  of  tlie  Railway 
Test  Commission  at  the  St.  Louis  Kxposi- 
tion.  He  was  maile  chairman  of  this  com- 
mission, whose  purpose  was  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  street  and  interurban  railwa\s  in  this 
country.  It  was  a  body  of  eminent  experts, 
and  the  report  of  its  exhaustive  investigation 
has  done  much  to  improve  and  economize  in 
construction  .'uid  r«trrect  manv  of  the  faults 
in   oper.if inri    in    rlc(frir    tt;i<  tc  n. 


KEOKUK,    lA.,  WHERE  THE   PRESIUEXT  S   RIVER  TRIT   WILL  CEGIN. 

THE  PRESIDKNTS  MISSISSIPPI  JOURNEY. 

■A        . 

-  BY   WILLIAM   FLEWELLYN   SAUNDERS. 

'I**The  great  Middle  West  will  control  the  trade  of  the  entire  west  coast  of  South  America 
when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed,  providing  the  deep  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
is  constructed.  Otherwise  it  will  be  Japan,  Germany,  and  England  which  will  exercise  commer- 
cial sway  over  this  vast  empire  to  be  opened  up."  In  these  words  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director  of 
tlie  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  recently  summed  up  the  vast  import  of  the 
deep  waterway  project  to  our  actual  present  and  potential  future  trade  as  a  nation.  That  tlie 
nation  and  the  national  Government  are  beginning  to  realize  this  import  is  clear,  from  the  wide 
popular  interest  in   President   Roosevelt's   trip    this  month  down  the  Mississippi. — The  Editor.] 


npHE  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are 
hoping  that  out  of  the  voyage  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  down  the  Mississippi  River 
this  month  may  come  the  creation  of  a  de- 
partment of  public  works  that  will  begin 
systematic  and  vigorous  improvement  of  all 
the  internal  waterways  of  this  country,  and 
will  be  supported  by  Congress  with  adequate 
appropriations  of  money. 

The  President's  recent  appointment  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Commission  is  certainly  a 
step  toward  the  making  of  such  a  new  de- 
partment. A  bill  has  already  been  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Representative  Richard 
Hartholdt,  f>f  St.  Louis,  for  an  issue  of  half 


THE      STE.\Mn0AT       "  MISSISSIPPI,         WHICH       WILL 

CARRY     PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT    FROM     KEO- 

KIK    TO   ST.    LOUIS    AND    MEMPHIS. 


a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  to  provide 
money  to  be  spent  on  the  rivers,  and  the  men 
who  asked  him  to  introduce  this  bill  are 
bankers  and  substantial  merchants  of  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans, 
— the  men  who  shoulder  the  great  financial 
affairs  in   those  cities. 

President  Roosevelt  will  not  be  the  first 
President  who  has  traveled  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  nor  the  first  who  realized  its  im- 
portance as  a  freight  carrier.  Millard  Fil- 
moie  and  Andrew  Johnson  each  journeyed 
on  the  river,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking 
in  Congress,  in  1848,  declared  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  Mississippi  River,  next  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  was  of  most 
jzencral  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  L^nited 
States  of  all  the  objects  of  Government  pat- 
ronage. President  Roosevelt,  however,  is 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  who 
has  with  deliberation  undertaken  a  trip  on 
the  Father  of  Waters  for  the  expressed  pur- 
pose of  seeing  for  himself  what  should  be 
done  by  the  Government  to  prc^•ent  this  enor- 
mous freight-carrying  force  from  being 
longer  wasted. 

FROM  KEOKUK  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  President's  trip,  while  dignified,  will 
in-  unioue,  and  the  spectacular  elements  in 
it,  though  entirely  natural,  are  extraordinar>-. 
It  was  planned  last  May  on  the  request  of 
the  Governors  of  all  of.  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley States,  which  request  was  formally  pre- 
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sented  to  the  President  by   Mr.  James   E.    Commission  are  to  be  joined  at  Keokuk  by 


Smith,  the  president  of  the  Business  Men's 
League  of  St.  Louis.  The  trip  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  President  will  pass  over  parts 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  river: 
The  upper  Mississippi,  which  has  the  only 
lock  navigation  on  the  river;  the  middle 
river,  between  St.   Louis  and   Cairo,   distin- 


the  Governors  of  twelve  States, — Governor 
Cummins,  of  Iowa ;  Governor  Broward,  of 
Florida;  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota; 
Governor  Burke,  of  North  Dakota;  Gov- 
ernor Blanchard,  of  Louisiana ;  Governor 
Davidson,  of  Wisconsin;  Governor  Brooks, 
of  Wvoming;  Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois; 


guished  by  great  engineering  successes  in  bank  Governor  Crawford,  of  South  Dakota;  Gov- 

protection,  or  mattress  and  revetment  work,  ernor  Sheldon,  of  Nebraska ;  Governor  Hoch, 

and  the  lower  river,  from  Cairo  past  Mem-  of  Kansas;  Governor  Frantz,  of  Oklahoma, 
phis  and  Vicksburg  to 


New  Orleans,  where 
he  will  study  the  most 
careful  development  of 
the  levee  system  which 
protects  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  Southern 
States  from  the  river's 
destruction. 

The  trip  was  planned 
to  begin  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa.  There  the 
President  will  be  met 
by  the  members  of  the 
Inland  Waterways 
Commission,  coming 
down  from  St.  Paul 
on  the  Government 
snag  boat  Colonel 
Mackenzie.  These 
snag  boats,  while  they 
are  built  for  business, 

with  steel  hulls  and  equipment  of  diving  By  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Busi- 
apparatus,  rams,  big  electric  saws,  and  huge  ness  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis  has  organ- 
chains  for  discovering  snags  imbedded  in  ized  the  whole  river  trip.  The  Governors 
the  bottom  of  the  river  which  endanger  of  ten  other  States  will  join  the  party  at  St. 
the  hulls  of  vessels,  and  for  hauling  them  up    Louis,  where  the  President  will  address  the 
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and  cutting  them  to  pieces,  are  also  well 
furnished.  The  older  members  of  the  com- 
mission arc  Therxlore  E.  Burton,  chairman 
of  the  commission  as  well  as  of  the  Rivers 
and    Harbors   Committee   in    the    House   of 


people, — Governor  Comer,  of  Alabama;  Act- 
ing-Governor Pindall,  of  Arkansas;  Gov- 
ernor F(jlk,  of  .Missouri;  (lovcrnor  Toole,  of 
Montana;  Governor  Chajuberlain,  of  Ore- 
gon;   Governor    Patterson,    of    Tennessee; 
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Representatives;  Dr.  W  J  McCiee,  the  soil  (Governor  Campbell,  of  l>\as ;  (lovernor 
expert;  Brig. -Gen.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Buchtel,  of  Colorado ;  Governor-Elect  Noel, 
Senators  William  Warner,  of  .Missouri,  and  of  Mississippi,  and  Governor  Curry,  of  New 
Francis  G,  Ncwlands.  of  Ne\ada,  and  Sena- 
tor-elect Jf>hn  H.  Banklir^d,  of  Alabama. 
The  younger  men  are  GifTord  Pinchot.  the 
forester,  who  ha*  already  distinginshed  him- 
%r\t  hy   b-  '   order   out  of   the   forestry 

chum  oi  t  ntry;  Frederick  H.  Newell, 

Chief  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  whttsc  en- 
ve  turned  more  than  one  drsert  Into 


j{jr 

a  tl.-..i  .M.ng  rnmmunity  of  prosperous  farm- 
er*, an«l  Hrrbrrf  Knnx  Smith.  Commissioner 
of  Corp<»ration* 


Ihr  three  official  boats  and  a  score  of 
steamboats,  loaded  with  drlr^'ates  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  Lakes-to-thc-(julf  Deep 
Waterway  Asso<  iation.  will  prr)ceed  from  St. 
Ixjuis  to  .Meiipliis,  where  the  Prrsiilrnt  is 
to  Apeak.  .Making  a  stop  at  Cairo,  where 
the   Prrsident  will   also  sprak,   it   is  r\pr(  trd 


The  President  and  thr  Inland  Waterways    that  the  l'rn»idrnf  .ind  the  fleet  of  boats  will 
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Ciulf  Waterway  Asso- 
ciation will  be  the  larg- 
est river  convention 
ever  held  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  second 
convention  of  the  as- 
sociation, which  was 
organized  last  year  for 
the  purpose  of  convinc- 
ing Congress  that  the 
present  waterway  be- 
tween Lake  MichiLian 
anil  the  Gulf  shovild  be 
so  deepened  and  im- 
proved as  to  carry 
ships.  The  State  of 
Illinois  has  already 
built  this  deep  water- 
way from  Chicago  to 
Lockport  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000,000.  T  h  e 
State  wants  to  give 
this  finished  canal  to 
the  Government  on 
condition  that  the 
Government  will  build 
it  to  St.  Louis.  Gov- 
ernment engineers,  un- 
der the  authority  of 
reach  Alemphis  on  Friday  afternoon,  Octo-  Congress,  have  surveyed  a  route  for  this 
her  4.     This  convention  of  the  Lakes-to-the-    canal  by  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 


A    MISSISSU'I'I   RIVEK   BARGE   CAKKVIXG    A    MU.LIUX    AND   A    HALK     FEET    OF 

LUMBER. 

(This  is  f(iiial   to  on?  liimdrod  and   fifty  carloa('s.      A   tow   boat  will  null 
oasil.v  forty  !)arges  loaded  liko  tliis,  down-stroain.  nnd  ten    apstrvam.) 


Rl'II.DINC.    A     MATTRESS    ON    THE    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER. 

A  m,ittro88  Is  a  sheathing  for  the  bank,  niado  of  pl.inks  or  of   willows.      It   entirely  prevents  erosion   by 

the  swift   eurrent.) 
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A    Lt\th    >CENE    AT    ST.    LOUIS. 


rivers  to  St.  Louis,  have  declared  the 
project  feasible,  and  have  estimated  the 
cost  of  building  it  at  $31,000,000.  This 
report  was  made  to  Congress  in  1904,  but 
Congress  did  nothing.  Then  the  shippers 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  chafing  under  the 
irritation  of  years  of  freight  congestion,  or- 
ganized the  Lakes- to-the-(julf  Association, 
and  charged  on  Washington.  The  men  in 
the  management  of  this  association  are  all 
active  and  successful  business  men.  They 
arc  the  men  of  the  future  in  the  river-trans- 
portation movement  of  the  United  States. 
The  most  active  of  them  are  D.  R.  Forgan, 
the  banker,  and  K.  S.  Conway,  the  merchant, 
of  Chicago;  William  K.  Kavanaugh,  the 
river  and  rail  transportati<m  manager,  of 
St.  I>ouis:  George  W.  Mi.nrne,  the  banker, 
of  Joliet:  R.  R.  H<iurlan<l,  the  stati».tician,  of 
Peoria;  .\L  J.  Samlers  an<i  John  \L  Parker, 
of  New  Orleans;  Alexander  Y.  Scott, 
of  Mis*i«ippi,  and  Sidne)'  .\L  Neely,  of 
Memphis. 

The  effort  in  Washington  at  the  last  %t%- 
»ion  of  Congress  failed  In  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous pre-.'>urc  b  '  '<i  bear  on  both  Sena- 
tors and  Krprr  . ;  '•*  by  shippers  in  the 
Mississippi  \'allry,  brcausr  .Mr.  Burton,  with 
his  great  influrncr  positively  opposed  any  ap- 
propriation  for  brginning  the  work  on   the 


deep  waterway  until  a  survey  could  be  made 
of  the  rest  of  the  route  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans.  An  appropriation  to  make 
this  survey  was  made,  therefore,  and  it  is 
now  going  on  in  charge  of  Col.  Clinton  B. 
Sears,  president  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission.  The  shippers  of  the  Middle 
West  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  report 
that  does  not  declare  that  the  deep  waterway 
is  feasible,  and  will  not  accept  any  other. 
They  know  the  solution  of  any  engineering 
problem  is  only  a  matter  of  money,  and  that 
the  only  questi(jn  as  to  the  building  of  this 
waterway  is  what  it  will  cost.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  con\('ntion  at  Memphis  will 
adopt  resolutions  declaring  that  the  deep' 
waterway  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  that  it  is 
worth  all  that  it  will  cost  to  the  shippers 
of  the  country. 

RISK   ANii  i)i:ci.i\i;  or    ki\  1  u    i  k  wsi-orta- 

Not  indeed  significant  in  this  connection, 
but  most  striking,  is  the  fact  that  Nicholas 
J.  Roosevelt,  of  kin  to  the  President,  built 
the  first  steamboat  that  ever  plied  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  boat  was  designed 
bv  Robert  Fulton  himself,  was  built  ;it  Pitts- 
burg by  .Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  went  down  the 
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liver  to  New  Orleans  in  1811.  J.  H.  B. 
l>arrobe,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  pave 
a  most  interesting  account  of  this  trip  before 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  in  1882, 
River  navigation  grew  from  that  time  to  the 
'70's,  when  it  was  at  its  zenith.  Then  the 
young,  growing,  and  vigorous  railways  began 
to  need  the  freight  the  boats  were  carrying, 
aiul  a  fight  on  the  steamboat  lines  began. 
i"iu'\  were  harassed  in  cver\-  way.  The  rail- 
\\a\s  cut  the  rates  and  conspired  together  to 
dela\  steamboat  freight  that  had  to  go  part 
of  the  way  by  railways.  Transportation  cap- 
ital saw  the  boats  losing  ground  and  went  to 
the  railw  ays.  \  car  after  year  the  river  busi- 
ness decreased.  Congress  continued  to  take  a 
somewhat  desultory  interest  in  river  im- 
provement, making  insufficient  appropria- 
tions at  each  session  of  Congress,  so  small 
that  they  did  not  even  protect  the  work 
previously  done  by  the  Government  at  a  cost 
of  millions  of  dollars.  The  feeling  in  Con- 
gress was  such  that  Mr.  Reed  did  not  scruple 
once  to  announce  publicly,  and  I  am  quoting 
Representative  Champ  Clark,  who  heard 
him:  "  J  he  Missouri  River  is  not  navigable 
and  the  Mississippi  River  ought  not  to  be." 
In  1900  Senator  Thomas  Carter,  of  Mon- 
tana, was  not  afraid  to  kill  deliberately  an 
entire  rivers  and  harbors  bill  by  talking  for 
hours  while  it  Was  on  its  passage  until  the 
time  for  adjournment  arrived.  The  indiffer- 
ence toward  rivers  in  the  country  was  so 
great  that  at  the  time  this  was  treated  more 
as  a  joke  than  as  the  crime  against  commerce 
which  it  was. 

THi;  RIVERS  AND  THE   FREIGHT  CONGESTION. 

Senator  Carter  did  this  just  at  the  time 
when  the  railways  were  discovering  that  thev 
could  not  possibly  handle  the  freight  offered 
to  them.  As  the  second  Roosevelt  goes  down 
the  Mississippi  River,  a  century  after  the 
first  one,  c\ery  great  traffic  expert  in  the 
United  States  is  insisting  upon  river  im- 
provement in  order  that  the  congestion  of 
freight  in  the  country  may  be  relieved.  Hill, 
Harrinian,  and  President  Pinley,  of  the 
Southern,  for  two  years  have  been  publicly 
insisting  on  this.  .M.  C.  Markliam,  traffic 
expert  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  formerly 
traflic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central,  a  line 
paralleling  the  Mississippi  River,  five  years 
ago  publicly  testified  to  the  influence  of  the 
river  as  a  rate  regulator,  saying  that  it  not 
onlv    controlled    the    rate    north    and    south 


from  St.  J^aul  to  New  Orleans,  but  east  and 
west  from  New  York  to  Denver. 

Mr.  Hill  last  winter  testified  that  the  rail- 
ways were  so  congested  that  he  himself  sent 
freight  by  water  to  get  quicker  service.  Mr. 
Hill  also,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  John  A. 
Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  goes  into  detail  to 
show  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  railways  to 
keep  pace  with  the  grow  th  of  the  country ; 
that  thc\-  can  get  neither  the  money,  the 
laborers,  nor  the  material  with  which  to 
build  the  new  lines  needed,  and  that  if  the 
Government  does  not  so  improve  the  rivers 
that  they  may  take  from  the  railways  a  part 
of  the  burden,  the  freight  congestion  will 
grow  worse  yearly.  Mr.  Hurton  last  winter, 
answering  an  argument  containing  these 
statements,  in  his  committee  room  intimated 
that  the  congestion  would  be  relieved  by  a 
period  of  industrial  depression.  He  was 
merely  repeating  in  this  expression  the  theory 
he  advances  in  his  very  scholarly  book  on 
"  Crises  and  Depressions,"  that  there  are 
cycles  of  industrial  depression  and  panics. 
But,  put  against  that  the  judgment  of  all 
the  locomotive  and  car  builders  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  bankers  and  of  the  farmers 
that,  no  matter  what  may  happen  to  stocks 
and  what  is  happening  to  them,  the  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  business  of  the 
country  will  go  on  increasing  and  making 
more  freight. 

Consider,  too,  the  important  letter  just 
written,  in  September,  to  the  railway  operat- 
ing officials  by  Mr.  J.  \V.  Midgley,  the 
freight  car  expert  of  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Hill,  and  Mr.  Harrinian,  warning  these 
officials  of  a  coming  car  shortage  this  fall. 

Four  great  river  conventions  will  follow 
this  one  at  Memphis,  the  gatherings  of  the 
Irans- Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  of 
the  I  pper  Mississippi  River  Improvement 
Association,  of  the  Ohio  \'alley  Improvement 
Association,  and  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.  These  conventions  will 
all  be  held  this  fall  and  winter  before  Con- 
gress convenes  and  while  it  is  sitting.  The 
demand  for  immediate  congressional  action 
to  help  the  rivers  will  increase  through  each 
of  these  conventions.  If  President  Roosevelt 
will  recommend  to  Congress  in  his  mc>s.i<ie 
practical  measures  that  will  make  real  freight 
carriers  of  the  rivers,  the  shippers  of  the 
country  will  see  that  Congress  provides  the 
legislation  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's plans. 


Bishop  Hf.bart.  ,  Bishop  Seabury. 

THREE    FATHERS    OF    THE   AMERICAN'    CHURCH. 


Bishop  White. 


THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 

B^    CHARLES   JOHNSTON 


"  Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you, 
taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint, 
but  willingly ;  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock." 

I.  'Peter,  v.  2-t,. 

T  N  the  general  renewal  of  relipious  life 
throughout  the  world  to-day  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Church  has  singular  advan- 
tages, h<jth  of  constitution  and  of  position. 
It  holds  the  golden  mean  between  all  ex- 
tremf  '  "her  of  discipline  or  of  dfKTtrinc. 
It    p<-  a    spirit    finely    balanced    and 

poised,  and  at  the  same  titne  deeply  devo- 
tional. Well  grounded  in  the  past,  it  is  yet 
full  of  vital  strength  to  meet  the  future. 
Ruled  with  order  and  decorum,  it  is  none 
the  less  inspired  by  strong  faith  and  living 
spirituah'ty. 

THE    CMt'RCM    OF   THE    OOI.DEV    MKW. 

So  markedly  is  It  the  diurch  of  the  golden 
mean  that  other  divisions  of  the  church,  as 
the)'  move  forn-ard, — an<l  all  are  moving 
forward, — approach  more  and  more  closely 
to  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  Amerir;m  Kpis- 
copril  Duirch.  Thus  the  Church  of  England, 
d'  monarrhiral  at  honr,  ha<  In  Cana- 

da practically  adopted  the  /mrrican  form  of 


church  government,  at  once  orderly  and 
democratic.  And  the  same  Anglican  com- 
munion as  adapted  in  Irclanti  to  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  1869  approaches  much  more 
closely  to  the  American  than  to  the  English 
form  of  church  government. 

In  another  field  we  see  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France  notably  advancing  toward 
that  free  local  government  which  was  first 
worked  out  by  the  Episcopal  Clnirch  in 
America;  and  we  ma>'  confidently  predict 
that,  in  spite  of  temporary  checks,  this  move- 
ment in  France  will  go  far,  and  that  it  will 
in  due  time  extend  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
Catholic  lands. 

(ioing  still  further  ahehl,  \\e  find  in  tlic 
Russian  Ortluxlox  Cliurch, — the  largest  rep- 
resentative of  Eastern  Christianity, — a  strong 
and  earnest  movement  toward  liberty,  to- 
war<l  sejlaration  from  the  state  and  political 
exigencies;  and  this  genuinely  Christi.nn 
movement  will  bring  it  a  long  way  toward 
the  American  Episcopal  form  of  government. 
It  may  be  said  here  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  America,  In  its  relatlf)n  to  the  state,  close- 
ly parallels  the  E|>Is<-opaI  ChurHi,  as  It  docs 
also  In  lt»  genuinely  demm'ratic  uplrit. 
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Coming  nearer  home,  \\e  find  that  the 
Methodist  body,  in  one  of  its  divisions,  has 
accepted  the  Episcopal  form  of  government ; 
and  even  more  important  is  that  spirit  of 
reconciliation  and  union  which  is  so  marked- 
ly alive  among  the  Congregational,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  and  other  bodies,  all  of 
which  arc  seeking  a  common  expression,  and 
thus  approaching  ever  closer  to  the  ideal  of 
the  Episcopal  Cliurch. 

We  hope  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  doc- 
trinal position  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  a 
moment;  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  in  doc- 
trine also  \\  e  find  the  golden  mean :  con- 
tinuity of  spiritual  life  with  the  past,  and 
yet  a  thorough  acceptance  of  the  present,  and 
lively  faith  for  the  future. 

With  these  singular  advantages,  which  we 
may  rightly  call  providential,  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America  has  like  responsibilities; 
and  we  ma\-  well  express  the  earnest  hope 
that,  at  the  forthcoming  convention  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  when  the  Episcopal  Church  cele- 
brates its  three  hundredth  anniversary  in  the 
New  W^orld,  ever\-  decision  taken  may  better 
fit  the  church  for  its  high  mission  of  spiritual 
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mediator  and  reconciler,  in  the  genuine  spirit 
of  the  Master. 

HISTORICAL     CAUSES    OF    THIS    ADVANTAGE. 

When  we  consider  the  causes  which  have 
made  it  the  church  of  the  golden  mean,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  providential 
fortune  which  decided  the  precise  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  In  1607  the  Church  of  England 
had  decided  its  quarrel  with  the  Vatican, 
and  established  its  relations  with  historical 
Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ito7 
the  contention  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Puritans  and  other  Dissenting 
and  Nonconformist  bodies  had  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  bitterness  which  so 
strongly  colored  later  church  history  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  has  its  effect  even  to-day. 
In  1607  the  epoch  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
past.  The  epoch  of  Archbishop  Laud  was 
not  yet  come.  Thus  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  was  founded  at  a  moment  when 
it  could  escape  many  of  the  historical  disad- 
vantages of  the  Church  of  P^ngland,  while 
sharing  all  its  advantages. 

The  personal  ambitions  and  desires  of 
Henry  V'lII.  were  the  occasion,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  liberation  of  England  from  the 
despotism  of  the  \'atican.  And  it  was  provi- 
dential that  this  liberation  took  place  just 
when  it  did,  while  Luther  was  still  living, 
and  before  the  Council  of  Trent  had  marked 
the  watershed  between  Rome  and  Protestant- 
ism. Established  just  at  this  time,  the 
Church  of  England  was  able  to  secure  the 
best  elements  of  both  tendencies,  according 
to  the  prophetic  words  of  Gregory  the 
(ireat:  on  the  one  hand  presersing  its  unity 
with  historical  Christianity,  its  spiritual  suc- 
cession from  the  Apostles;  and  on  the  other 
hand  leaving  the  way  open  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  best  elements  of  the  Reformation:  its 
ideal  of  universal  personal  inspiration,  its 
iroral  earnestness,  its  intellectual  openness, 
its  return  to  the  study  of  the  Gospels  as  the 
source  and  standard  of  spiritual  life. 

'I'liese  virtues  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  has  inhcr- 
iteii,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  free  fmm 
memories  of  the  bitter  struggle  with  the 
\'atican.  and  had  no  part  in  the  not  less 
bitter  contest  with  Puritans,  Nonconformists 
and  Dissenters,  which  makes  up  so  much  of 
church  histoni-  in  Great  Britain  through  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Thus 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  has  been 
able  to  secure  continuity  without  despotism, 
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earnestness  without  acrimony,  liberty  with- 
out disorder,  inspiration  without  dogmatism. 
spirituality-  without  va^eness. 

THE  H.\PPY  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

When  we  pass  from  the  history  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  and  come  to  its 
constitution  we  find  even  ampler  evidence 
of  the  providential  fortune  which  has  guided 
it-  To  begin  with,  this  constitution  ex- 
pressly and  explicitly  recognizes  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  as  constituting  the  spirit- 
ual body  of  the  visible  Church,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  direct  its  outer  life.  To  feel  the 
full  force  of  the  spiritual  principle  here  in- 
volved we  may  imagine,  in  contrast,  a  church 
in  which  all  pcjwer  resided  in  the  hands  of 
the  priesthood,  the  laity  being  regarded  'as 
"  a  silent  flock,  whosr  duty  is  to  obn-." 
Without  doubt  we  should  find  the  same  ten- 
dency to  exclusion  governing  the  priesthood, 
V)  that  onlv  the  higher  ranks  would  havr 
any  real  authority.  And,  finally,  we  should 
have  all  prjwer,  in  discipline  and  doctrine 
alike,  centered  in  a  rhlrf  priest,  reigning 
dr  -  •  "  -r  the  minrls  and  consciences 
oi  rrrini;  v^liat  tlir>'  should  and 

•hould  not  think. 


The  ''  perfect  law  of  liberty,"  which  is 
explicitly  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  is  a  moral 
and  spiritual  safeguard  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  the  church  cannot  too  care- 
fully guard  against  anything  which  seems  to 
encroach  in  the  slightest  degree  on  this 
sacred  principle. 

For  the  American  Episcopal  Church  the 
congregation  of  the  parish  is  the  unit  of  gov- 
ernment, and,  through  its  elected  representa- 
tives, the  church  wardens  and  vestrymen,  not 
only  holds  and  manages  the  material  prop- 
erty of  the  church,  but  further  practically 
elects  the  pastor,  by  sending  a  call  to  some 
minister  whose  character  and  teaching  have 
recommended  him  to  the  flock.  And  per- 
haps the  most  liberal  thing  in  this  most 
liberal  church  is  the  fact  that  membership 
in  the  congregation,  and  therefore  the  right 
to  vote  for  its  governing  body,  is  determined 
by  no  doctrinal  test:  the  only  conditions  are 
attendance  at  its  services,  and  contribution, 
however  moderate,  toward  its  maintenance. 
And,  further,  the  bishops  of  the  American 
F3piscopal  Church  are  elected  by  diocesan 
conventions,  at  which  clergj-  and  laity  are 
alike  represented.  This  harmonious  work- 
ing together  of  clergj-  and  laity  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  church,  in  the  parish, 
in  the  convention  of  the  diocese,  in  the  gen- 
eral convention  of  the  church.  Everywhere 
the  sacred  principle  of  the  spiritual  validity 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  is  safe- 
guarded, not  merely  implicitly,  as  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  explicitly  and  ex- 
pressly, in  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the 
church.  The  ultimate  authority  is  the  con- 
science, the  spiritual  consciousness,  of  tl)e  en- 
tire body  of  the  faithful ;  this  is  recognized  as 
the  field  of  inspiration,  of  divine  light  and 
leading. 

On  the  other  hand,  order  is  secured  by  the 
thorough  training  and  testing  of  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  a  training  lasting  not  less 
than  three  years;  and  the  utmost  care  is 
taken  that  only  men  with  a  genuine  voca- 
tion, men  well  prepared  and  fitted  for  the 
divine  ministry,  shall  heome  priests  of  the 
church.  Further,  (ontinuity  of  spiritual  life, 
association  with  the  historical  unity  of  the 
Christian  church,  ami  whatever  spiritual  vir- 
tue lies  in  unbroken  apostolic  succession,  are 
nccured  by  ordinati«»n  at  the  hands  of  bishops, 
themselves  consrcrated  by  others,  who  trace 
their  spiritual  <les<ent  ff)  the  dawn  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  first  institution  of  the  Christian 
church.      Thus,   the  extreme   liberty  ui   the 
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rhurch    is    balanced    by    order,    by    spiritual     instinct   seems    to    have    jiiven    birth    to   the 
unity,  by  continuous  spiritual  life.  suggestion   that   the  "  descent  into  hell  "  of 

the  Apostles'  Creed  should  be  paraphrased  as 
a  visit  to  the  "  abode  of  departed  spirits," 
In  the  spirit  and  form  of  its  divine  ser-  and  even  that  the  use  of  this  clause  should 
vice,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  has  be  made  optional.  These  are  only  three  in- 
another  possession  of  great  price.  It  is  the  stances  of  variation  from  the  prayer-book 
beautiful  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  they  are 
— itself  bvit  the  development  of  the  age-long  enough  to  show  that  a  liberal,  enlightened, 
service  of  the  church,  and  containing  prayers  and  at  the  same  time  deeply  reverent  spirit 
and  songs  that  go  back  to  the  F'athers  and  effectively  governs  the  counsels  of  the  Ameri- 
the  apostolic  age;  prajers  no  longer  in  a  can  Episcopal  Church.  This  optional  vari- 
strange  tongue,  but  in  the  peerless  English  ation  in  the  creed  suggests  a  matter  which  «»s 
of  the  Elizabethan  age.  It  is  the  Anglican  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  church 
service,  with  all  its  beauty,  its  distinction,  its  for  some  time  to  come.  Another  clause  of 
higli  quality  of  devotion;  but  the  Anglican  the  creed,  the  declaration  that  Jesus  was 
service  modified  in  certain  noteworthy  ways.  "  born  of  the  Virgin  Mar>',"  has  recenth 
For  example,  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  the  been  the  subject  of  a  very  important  heresy 
American  prayer-book  for  the  old  commina-  trial.  A  priest  of  learning  and  earnestness 
tion  service  of  Ash  Wednesday,  with  its  declared  that  he  could  no  longer  recite  this 
series  of  condemnations,  drawn  from  the  clause  in  a  literal  sense;  and,  as  a  result,  he 
minatory  passages  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  found  himself  excluded  from  the  ministry-  of 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  has  felt,  and  the  church.  We  can  hardly  regard  the  mat- 
wisely  felt,  that  these  condemnations,  with  ter  as  closed.  The  principle  involved  is  far 
all  their  somber  splendor,  are  out  of  bar-  too  vital  to  be  thus  summarily  determined, 
mony  with  the  awakened  Christian  con-  and  we  may  be  certain  that  it  will  be  dis- 
sciousncss.  And  a  like  intuition  has  dictated  cussed  and  debated  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
the  omission  of  the  so-called  Athanasian  church,  clergy  and  lait)-  alike,  until  a  solu- 
Creed,  with  its  metaphysical  subtleties  and  tion  is  found  entirely  consonant  with  the 
its  concrete  threats  of  damnation.    The  same    spirit  of  the  Master. 

There  are  signs 
that  some  such  de- 
cision as  this  will  be 
reached :  the  creed  is 
a  document  of  uni- 
versal import,  and  no 
ecclesiastical  body  has 
a  right  to  determine 
its  particular  import, 
thus  interpreting  the 
creed  b\-  a  second 
creed.  So  long  as  a 
priest  of  the  church 
shall  be  able  ;uid 
willing  to  recite  the 
creed  in  Its  entirety, 
feeling  that  ever>' 
clause  has  its  si<znifi- 
cance,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  ful- 
filled his  duty,  and 
n  o  one  shall  have 
the  right  more  narrow- 
ly to  determine  the 
significance  which  he 
shall  attach  to  the 
separate  clauses. 
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Those  who  stand  for  the  letter,  as  a^jainst 
the  spirit,  may  affirm  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  \  ir^in  Birth  should  be  understood  only 
in  one  sense,  as  the  record  of  a  material  fact ; 
but  will  even  the  staunchest  adherent  of  the 
letter  assert  that  the  immediately  preccdin^j 
clause  is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal,  material 
sense,  and  that  he  knows  what  that  sense 
is?  Or  take  that  beautiful  phrase  of  the 
Nicenc  Creed,  "  begotten  of  the  Father  be- 
fore all  worlds," — will  any  one  dare  to  say 
that  this  is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal,  material 
Jeme?  Do  not  IVtrr  and  James  and  I*aul 
•peak  of  all  the  regenerate  as  "  be;:ottrn  of 
(jod?"  And  doe*  not  Jesus  himself  speak 
of  the  true  virjjin  birth,  the  "  birth  from 
above,"  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  firr,  as  being 
•hared  by  all  the  regenerate?  It  it  not  evi- 
dent that  the  creed,  which  the  Eastern 
church  VI  widely  calls  the  "  Svmbol  "  of 
Faith,  i«  of  universal  spiriftial  import,  and 
miMt  be  spiritually  apprehended? 


THE    COMI.NT,    CHURCH    CON'VK XTIOX. 

It  is  v"ry  probable  that  this  (lucstion  may 
be  brou;;ht  up  at  the  coming  convention  of 
the  church,  and  when  we  consider  that  this 
convention  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  tercente- 
nary celebration,  and  thus  marks  a  definite 
point  of  progress,  we  may  most  sincerely 
hope  that  this  weighty  matter  of  spiritual 
truth  will  be  decided  according  to  the  "  per- 
fect law  of  liberty,"  in  harmony  with  the 
history  and  awakened  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Kpivrjpal  Church,  and.  what  is  far 
more,  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Master. 

Another  question  of  great  moment  is 
rhis:  There  are  congregations  composed  of 
negroes,  who,  very  natiirail),  prefer  men 
oi  their  own  race  to  minister  to  their  spirit- 
ual life.  The  qucstifjn  is  now  raised,  whether 
these  negro  congregations  shall  (fintimip  to 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  American  Kpis- 
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copal    Church,   or  shall    he  set   apart,   as   a  Laud  and  the  Star  Chamber  Court;  and  it  is 

separate  organism,  with  bishops  of  their  own.  said    that    IJishop    Seabury    adv(x:ated    these 

It  would  seem  that  the  church  has  here  an  secret   meetings   in   the   interest   of   decorurn 

admirable  trial  of  her  faith:  is  she  to  recog-  lest  in  the  heat  of  debate  the  bishops  might 

nize   brotherliood    in    Christ,   irrespective   of  give  occasion  for  stumbling  to  the  body  of  the 

skin-color,   or   is   she   tacitly   to   sacrifice   to  faithful.    There  may  have  been  some  founda- 

Mammon,  by  affirming  that  all  are  not  alike  tion  for  this  apprehension  in  the  early  days 

in  the  divine  unit\   of  the  church?  when,  as  at  Baltimore,  in   iScx:),  "the  house 

Another  matter  of  high  importance  is  the  of  bishops,  two  in  number,  met  in  the  hall 
suggested  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  bedroom  of  the  rectory";  but  there  is  some- 
court  of  appeal.  Concerning  this,  the  best  thing  ludicrous  in  the  suggestion  of  the  house 
opinion  of  the  church,  clerical  and  lay,  seems  of  bishops  of  to-day  lapsing  from  decorum 
to  be  expressed  in  the  following  words:  behind  closed  doors.  Surely  this  outworn 
"  A  court  of  appeal  is  in  itself  inconsistent  practice,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  war- 
u  ith  that  very  genius  of  the  Anglican  com-  rant,  either  in  the  constitution  or  the  canons 
munion  upon  which  our  Catholic  heritage  of  the  church,  is  somewhat  out  of  harmony 
rests.  From  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  with  that  perfect  law  of  liberty  so  pro- 
in  England  until  to-day,  our  strength  has  foundly  and  admirably  manifested  in  the  life 
been  that  we  have  not  settled  doctrinal  dif-  of  the  P^piscopal  Church  in  America, 
ferences  By  our  genius  for  comprehensive-  ^^^^^^^  forward. 
ness  we  have  united  irreconcilables,  and  glor- 
ied in  the  simultaneous  possession  of  doc-  God  is  the  (jod,  not  of  the  dead,  but  of 
trinal  positions  radically  incompatible.  We  the  living.  The  church  is  not  so  much  the 
set  up,  centuries  ago,  our  final  court  of  ap-  church  of  the  past  as  of  the  present  and  the 
peal.  That  court  is  the  developing  Chris-  future.  And  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
tian  consciousness  of  the  ages,  (^ne  of  the  coming  general  convention,  when  the  F^pis- 
fuundation  stones  on  which  we  have  builded  copal  Church  marks  its  three  hundredth 
is  the  conviction  that  the  best  way  to  settle  year  of  spiritual  life  in  America,  all  who  take 
our  differences  is  not  to  settle  them."  These  part  in  its  councils,  we  may  well  believe,  will 
are  wise  and  admirable  words,  full  of  the  look  with  reverence  and  faith,  not  only  to 
spirit  of  genuine  tolerance.  the  past,  but  to  the  future  also. 

Another  proposal  to  be  brought  before  the        Great  changes  have  taken  place,  and  are 

convention  is  the  revision  of  the  Lectionary,  taking  place,   in  the  spiritual  understanding 

so   as   to   allow   a  wider   choice   of   passages  of  mankind.     We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  uni- 

from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  the  versal  awakening,  a  quickening  of  spiritual 

lessons;    and    it    is   suggested    that    passages  consciousness;  and  in  all   reverence  we  may 

from    the    Apocryphal    books    also    may    be  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  Master  works 

added.      We   believe   that,   so   far,   only   the  among  us  tQ-day  as  it  worked  by  the  Sea  of 

Old    Testament    Apocrypha    are    suggested  ;  Galilee  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
but  there  is  much  of  beauty  and  interest  in        We  have  come  to  understand  the  law  of 

the  Apocryphal    gospels   that   might   also   be  evolution,  of  development.     We  are  advanc- 

considered,  and   the  Book  of  Enoch,  quoted  ing  daily  toward   a  truer  understanding  of 

in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  forms  a  valuable  con-  spirittial  development;  on  the  one  hand,  the 

ne'cting   link   between   the   prophetical   books  spiritual  development  of  the  human  race,  in 

and   the  Apocalypse.  all  lands,  through  long  a'ons  of  time;  on  the 

The  tercentenary  of  the  American  P^pisco-  other  hand,  the  spiritual  de^•elopment  of  the 

pal  Church  may  well  be  made  the  occasion  individual,  whereby  we  become,  by  progres- 

of  another  adjustment,  also  according  to  the  sive   degrees,   inheritors  of  spiritual   worlds. 

"  perfect    law   of    liberty."      Hy    a    singular  If  she  aspires  to  be  the  church  of  the  future, 

anachronism,    the   house   of   bishops   sits,    in  the   church    must   open    wide    her   heart    to. 

convention,   with   closed    doors.      No   reports  this  new  awakening,  so  that   there  shall   be 

of   its  deliberations   are   permitted    to  be   di-  room  within  her  for  every  one  who  reverences 

vulged.     Only  an  outline  of  proceedings  is  the  spirit   of   truth.      Brotherly  love,   rever- 

given  out.     This  very  anomalous  custom  is  ence.   genuine   devotion,   sacrifice,  obedience, 

due.    It   is  said,   to   the   inlluence   of    liishop  once  more  stir  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 

Seabury.   who  was  consecrated   in   Scotland  all.     May  this   spirit  of   gentle   love   in    all 

by    bishops   w  ho    adhered    to   the    House   of  things  rule  the  councils  of  the  coming  church 

Stuart,    with     its    tradif'or    of    Archbishop  convention. 
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McKIXLF.Y  MKMORIALS  IN  SCULPTURE. 

H>'    F.    H.    HRUSH. 


npHK  month  of  September  was  that  in 
which  President  \Villiam  McKinley 
met  his  tlcath  at  Buffalo,  in  the  year  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  1901.  This 
month  in  1907  was  therefore  appropriately 
chosen  for  the  dedication  of  the  two  most 
notable  memorials  yet  erectc<l  in  his  honor, 
that  at  Huffalo  and  that  at  Canton,  the  hrst 
a  monument  of  chaste  and  simple  character, 
the  second  a  noble  mausoleum,  a  fitting  rest- 
in{j  place  for  the  mortal  pari  of  the  third 
martyr  President. 

The  mauy>leum  at  Canton  was  erected  at 
a  cf)st  of  over  ^son.nrio.  through  the  efforts 
of  the  McKinley  National  Memorial  Asstj- 
ctafion.  This  association  raised,  through 
p')pular  subscript  if  )ns  from  all  over  the  coun- 
tr)',  more  than  $<x)f),r)fx),  of  which  sum 
iiioci/xx)  was  set  aside  as  a  fund  to  be  us/'d 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  maus^ileum  and 
its  Ml'  '  The   <ifafrly    tomb   standn 

upon  t r  of  a  hill,  on  the  borders  of 

the  beautiful  Westlawn  Cemctcr>',  and  in 
the  center  of  a  tract  of  land  twenty-six  acres 
in  extent,  owned  by  the  a%vx:iation  and  laid 
out  by  it  with  the  view  of  enhancing  the 
general  effect  of  the  memorial  erected  as  the 


resting  place  of  IVcsidcnt  ami  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinle\.  As  a  portal  to  the  patriotic  Mecca 
there  is  a  circular  plaza,  surrounded  by  a 
parapet  wall,  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
mausoleum  is  a  basin,  more  than  5(X)  feet  in 
length,  known  technically  as  the  long 
water.  Steps  rise  from  this  basin  to  the 
tomb  itself  and  the  latter  is  reflected  in  the 
smooth   water   below  as   in   a  great  mirror. 

I  he  steps  constitute  a  grand  stairway, 
seventy-five  feet  in  height  and  forming  the 
principal  approach  to  the  tomb.  'I'lie  mauso- 
leum itself  is  ninety-eight  feet  in  height  and 
seven t>-n in''  in  (Ilainetrr.  It  is  of  circular 
form,  and  adapts  itself  ti>  the  shape  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  is  placed.  The  material 
of  the  exterior  wall  is  pink  Mil  ford  granite. 

I  he  interior,  \\  Inch  has  been  given  an  im- 
p<isinK  cr)lumnar  treatment,  is  (inishcil  in 
light  uray  Knoxville  marble  with  a  honed 
surface,  llierc  is  a  double  .arc  nph.iirus  of 
black  polished  ijranifc  for  the  bodies  jf  the 
late  President  and  his  wife. 

The  lighting  of  the  interior  of  the  tfmib 
is  from  above,  the  opening  being  $0  propor- 
tioned to  the  space  to  b'-  lighted  as  to  attain 
an  effect  of  solemnity.     In  the  arrangement 
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LUNETTE    FOR    THK      M    KINl.F.V     M  AL'SOLEI '  M .    (ANTON.    OHIO.        (  HAKI.ES    HENRY     NIEHAIS.    SCfLPTOK. 


of  the  grounds  about  the  mausoleum  and  the 
approaches  to  the  tomb  there  Is  a  suegestion 
of  a  cross  and  sword,  such  a  design  being 
thought  appropriate  in  the  case  of  a  memor- 
ial to  a  niartjr  President  who  was  a  warrior, 
and  a  chief  magistrate  in  time  of  war.  The 
Memorial  Association  had  the  counsel  of  an 


THK    M    MNI.E'i     MAll  E    IN     FRONT    OF    THE    MAISO- 

LEUM,    CANTON,    OHIO.      CHARLES     HENRY 

NIEHAL'S,    SCULPTOR. 


advisor}'  commission  consisting  of  Robert 
Peabody,  of  Boston,  and  Walter  Cook,  of 
New  York,  architects,  and  Daniel  Chester 
French,  scvilptor.  It  was  acting  under  the 
advice  of  this  hoard  that  the  association 
chose  the  design  for  a  memorial  submitted 
by  H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle,  of  New  \'ork, 
and  the  work  of  construction  has  been  exe- 
cuted in  accordance  with  this  design.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  November  16,  1905. 

At  the  head  of  the  grand  stairway  and 
about  fifty  feet  in  front  of  the  faqade  of  the 
mausoleum  stands  the  statue  of  McKinley 
executed  by  Charles  Henry  Niehaus.  It  is 
of  bronze  and  of  heroic  size,  and  represents 
the  late  President  as  he  appeared  on  the  dav 
he  made  his  Pan-American  speech  at  Buffalo. 
He  stands  before  an  arm-chair,  wears  his 
customary  frock  coat,  has  his  right  hand  in 
the  pocket  of  his  trousers,  and  with  his  left 
holds  the   manuscript  of  his  speech. 

Above  the  door  of  the  tomb  and  forming 
a  background  for  the  statue  as  seen  by  the 
approaching  visitor,  is  a  limette,  also  by  Mr. 
Niehaus.  In  the  semi-circular  field  are  three 
figures.  In  the  center,  wearing  a  mural 
crown,  is  the  figure  of  (Ohio.  She  raises 
with  both  hands  a  voluminous  cloak  with 
which  she  appears  to  cover  with  a  protective 
iiesture  the  two  kneeling  figures  to  right  and 
left.  On  the  right  of  the  central  figure 
kneels  a  male  genius  representing  the  arts 
of  peace.  Near  by  is  an  anvil.  In  his  right 
hand  this  figure  laises  toward  the  protecting 
deity  a  vase  and  in  his  left  carries  another 
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THE    M  KINM.EY    MONUMENT,   BUFFALO.    N.    V. 

(Ttr^U-atMl  on  >  ■•■•r  .'..  I!t07.     A.  Phlnlotor  Prortor.  KCiiIptor  uf  imlnial 

i.-  Ih<'  haw.     John   M.  fnrrt'rv.  architect.) 


f-mblrm  of  the  arts.  The  ^fnius  oi  war,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lunette,  kneels  and 
presents  a  sword  wreathed  with  flowers. 
The  fijjures  are  in  reh'ef,  the  central  being 
•'  -  '  -'-•  ♦.  The  effect  of  the  comp<»sition 
.  f ,  and  it  gives  a  p<^>etic  and  artistic 
background  to  the  McKinley  statue  itself, 
without  in  any  way  distracting  from  the  lat- 
ter   the   attention    it    should    receive. 


THE    BUFFALO    MONUMENT. 


The  sit 


.1 


ary  of  the  deliver>   by 
President       i  .     "f    his    famous    Pan- 

American  speech  was  ob«ervcd  in  Buffalo 
by  the  dedication  of  a  mmiori.i!  \v'i;<  h  irrins 
a  mrrst  appropriate  rrniindcr  of  the  rfuracter 
of   the   dead    Prrsidrnt.      It    is   perhaps   the 


tiiicst  nionimirnt  of  tlu-  kind  in  tlu"  I  iiitcil 
States.  The  McKinley  mausi)lcuni  at  Can- 
ton belongs  to  an  entirely  different  cla.ss  as 
a  memorial.  It  is  a  tomb,  rather  than  a 
monument,  and  the  place  u  here  (irant's  re- 
mains rest,  on  Riverside  Drive,  New  \ Ork, 
is  of  the  same  character  and  is  properlv 
called  "  Clrant's  Tomb."  The  (Garfield 
memorial  in  Cleveland  is  also  a  tomb.  I  \\c 
McKinley  memorial  at  Huffalo  is  a  sin;ple 
shaft  of  pure  Vermont  marble,  with  sculp 
tured  lions  at  '•  '  r  flic  whole  givitig  an 
impression  of  n  and  loftiness  of  char- 

acter. It  was  on  September  5,  I9f>i.  that 
McKinle)  '  '  d  his  speech  at  thr  Pan- 
American  1- .,.=...  .un  grounds  on  reciprocity 
and  closer  relations  with  all  c«)imfries,  and 
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THE    M  KINLEY     MEMORIAU,     SPRINGFIELD,     MASS. 
BY    PHILIP    MARTINY. 

especially  .with  those  of  this  continent.  This 
(late  was  chosen  for  the  dedication  of  the 
momunient  rather  than  September  6,  on 
which  day  the  Anarchist  Czolgosz  fired  at 
the  President  the  fatal  shot  in  the  Temple 
of  Music. 

The  idea  of  some  memorial  to  the  third 
martyr  President  in  the  city  where  his  death 
took  place  was  advanced  soon  after  that  sad 
event,  and  the  fact  that  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  about  $100,000  existed  from  New 
York  State's  appropriation  for  a  build insi  and 
exhibits  at  the  exposition  made  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  carry  out  t^ie  idea.  The  Le^jis- 
lature  was  persuaded  without  difficulty  to 
allow  this  unexpended  balance  to  be  useil  for 
the  monument  and  the  city  {lave  the  site,  in 
the  center  of  the  park  known  as  Niagara 
Square,  expending  considerable  money  In  Its 
beautificatlon. 

Niagara  Square  is  near  the  business  center 
of  Hufifalo  and  is  about  500  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  approached  by  streets  at  no  less  than 
eight  different  points,  so  that  the  trees  lining 
these  streets  form  eight  charming  vistas, 
through  which  the  lofty  marble  shaft  may 
be  seen.  John  M.  Carrere,  architect  of  the 
memorial,  who  is  familiar  with  the  principal 
monumental  structures  of  the  world,  de- 
clared on  inspecting  the  site  that  he  knew  of 
no  monument  anywhere  having  a  lo^'atlon,  on 
the  whole,  .so  advantageous.  The  shaft  is 
sixty-nine  feet  in  height  and  rests  on  a  base 


twenty-four  feet  In  height.  At  the  four 
ccjrners  of  the  base  are  lions,  the  work  of 
the  noted  animal  sculptor,  A.  Phimister 
Proctor,  modeled  by  the  artist  from  Sultan, 
the  noble  king  of  beasts  of  the  Bronx  Park 
Zoological  Gardens.  Facing  the  park  in 
which  the  monument  stands  is  the  house  once 
occupied  by  President  Millard  Fillmore. 
The  dedication  of  the  monument  formed  the 
leading  feature  of  Buffalo's  "  Old  Home  " 
week,  and  the  principal  address  of  the  occa- 
sion was  delivered  by  the  Governor  of  New 
York  State,  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes. 
Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  memory  of  McKIn- 
ley  held  in  greater  reverence  than  in  Buffalo, 
for  the  sad  scenes  attending  his  death  there 
left  an  impression  never  to  be  erased.  The 
memorial  which  has  been  erected  in  his 
honor  forms  a  fitting  expression  of  this  ven- 
.eratlon  and  affection. 

MEMORI.ALS    IX    M.AXY   CITIES. 

Although  the  memorials  at  Canton  and 
Bufialo  are  the  most  important  that  have 
been  erected  in  remembrance  of  McKInley, 
they  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  the  coun- 
try possesses.  Among  other  cities  for  which 
such  memorials  have  been  designed  are 
Columbus,  Ohio ;  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco;  Springfield.  Mass.;  San  Jose. 
Cal.;  Adams,  Mass.;  Muskegon,  Mich.,  and 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Perhaps  no  hero  or  states- 
man of  American  history  was  ever  honored 
with  so  many  memorials  in  marble  and  gran- 
ite and  bronze  within  so  short  a  period  after 
his  death  as  McKInley.  In  most  cases  the 
funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  works  were 
raised  by  popular  subscription.  The  Mc- 
KInley statue  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  by  Nie- 
haus.  was  presented  by  a  wealthy  citizen,  the 
late  Charles  H.  Hackley.  who  gave  his  na- 
tive town  many  other  works  of  art  besides 
this  in  the  course  of  his  efforts  toward  its 
embellishment.  The  Columbus  memorial, 
which  cost  I^so.ooo,  was  paid  for  in  part 
through  an  appropriation  by  the  Legislature 
and  in  part  through  the  subscriptions  of 
Columbus  citizens.  That  at  Adams  was 
erected  mainly  through  the  offerings  of 
school  children  and  factory  employees.  At 
Toledo,  within  a  week  after  the  late  Presi- 
dent's death,  the  citizens  had  raised  l^^i  5.000 
for  a  memorial,  and  it  was  unveiled  on  the 
first  anniversar>'  of  that  lamented  event.  It 
is  a  portrait  in  bronze,  mounted  on  a  granite 
base,  and  stands  in  front  of  the  court  house. 
I'he  memorial  at  Adams,  Mass.,  is  a  bronze 
portrait  statue,   which   is  accounted   a  most 
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happy  reproduction  of  the  features  and  ex- 
pression of  McKinley.  It  is  the  work  of 
Augustus  Lukeman,  and  stands  in  front  of 
the  public  library-  of  the  town.  A  memorial 
in  the  form  of  a  female  figure  in  bronze,  set 
upon  a  base  of  California  granite,  was  un- 
veiled in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco, 
in  1904,  the  work  of  Robert  S.  Aitken.  The 
s>Tnbolism  of  the  figure  is  that  of  a  mother 
of  citizens,  the  sword  of  war  dropped,  the 
palm  of  peace  raised.  The  sculptor  car\ed 
the  face  of  a  woman  in  sorrow,  but  with  an 
expression  of  serenit>-  and  resignation. 

The  mem.orial  at  Columbus,  the  capital  of 
Ohio,  is  by  Herman  A.  MacNeil,  and  con- 
sists cf  a  statue  of  McKinley  flanked  by  two 
symbolic  groups.  One  represents  the  idea  of 
prosperit>'  through  progress,  this  being  typi- 
fied by  the  figures  of  a  man  of  great  strength 
and  energ>'  and  of  a  youth  seated  beside  him 
listening  to  the  counsels  of  maturit>-.  The 
group  on  the  other  side  of  the  statue  consists 
of  t\vo  female  figures,  one  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  mature  womanhood,  whose  arm  en- 
circles the  second  figure,  a  maiden,  who 
holds  a  wreath.  The  woman  is  placing  the 
palm  of  peace  above  the  sword  and  helmet. 
The  group   is  symbolical   of  peace  and    the 


PROSPERITY, — THROLT.H     WORK     AND     STIDY. 


I Group  on 
Ohio.  II.  A. 
nrchitofts. ) 


tlio    McKinley    memorial.     Columbus. 
^tacNeil.    spulptor  :    Lord    &    Hewlett, 
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joys  and  virtues  of  domestic  life.  The  me- 
morial Stands  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at 
Columbus,  where  McKinley  performed 
much  public  service  while  Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  the  statue  was  unveiled  on  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  his  death  by  President  Roose- 
velt's daughter,   Mrs.   Nicholas   Longworth. 

At  Springfield,  Mass..  is  a  work  of  strik- 
ing beauty  by  Philip  .Martiny.  A  bust  of 
McKinley  surmounts  a  shaft  on  which  is 
sculptured  a  female  figure  reaching  upward 
with  a  palm  branch  in  her  hand.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  chaste  and  noble  concejnion. 
The  Philadelphia  McKinley  monument  was 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  late  Charles  A. 
I -ope/..  On  his  deatli  the  completion  of  the 
f.isic  assignerl  to  him  was  intrusted  to  Isidore 
Konti, 

If  may  be  too  soon  to  i\\  thr  exact  tank 
uhich  histor\'  will  give  .McKinley  as  a  states- 
tnan.  Hut  the  fact  that  within  a  half  do/en 
■. rars  of  his  tragic  end  so  many  grand  and 
truly  beautiful  works  of  the  architect  and 
.cuiptor  have  been  erected  in  his  honor  and 
as  continual  reminder*  of  his  services  to  his 
rountrvmen,  i»  surely  proof  that  liii  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  nation  in  secure. 


THE  JAPANESE   IN    KOREA. 

BY  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE. 

\X/E  shall  he  frank  ahout  it, — we  shall  say  the   good-nature   of   the   Russian   Czar;   we 

that   we  are  carrying  things  with   a  can  "  sleep  on  a  high  pillow,"  as  we  say  at 

high  hand  in   Korea.     We  have   gone  over  home. 

into  the  back  yard  of  our  neighbor,  and  are        This,  then,  is  the  prime  end  in  view.     In 

telling  him  to  kindly  move  on, — simply  be-  Nippon   it   is   not   thought  wise   to   sacrifice 

cause  we  need  his  home.     We  are  doing  this  a    matter    of    prime    importance    to    one    of 

just  as  the  Americans  have  done  to  the  In-  secondary  moment.     Now,  we  want  Korea, 

dians,  the  rightful  owners  of  America;  just  and  want  her  badly.      But,  compared   with 

as  the  British  have  done  to  the  Hindus;  just  this  great  game  that  we  are  after, — the  triple 

as   the   Russians   have  done   to   the   Tartars  understanding  aforesaid, — Korea  is  as  noth- 

and  the  Chinese;  as  Germany  in  Africa,  and  ing.     If  our  action  in  the  Korean  peninsula, 

Kiau  Chau  and  France  in  Cochin-China  and  therefore,  is  in  the  least  to  m.ar  our  success 

northern    Africa    have    done.      Nippon    has  in  bringing  about  the  triple  understanding, 

joined   the   household   of  great  powers;   she  we  would  not  hesitate  to  throw  overboard 

has  become  civilized.  the  whole  Korean  business,  and  go  after  the 

When  England  absorbed  India,  her  home  one  great  thing  we  want.     If,  however,  wc 

isles    contained     about     16,000,000    people;  can   obtain   both,   we   shall    be   glad.     This, 

when  Russia  played  her  clever  game,  though  then,  is  the  reason  why  we  are  particularly 

Muraviev,    and    ran    awaj'^  with    the   treaty  anxious   that   the   United    States  should    see 

of  Aigun  and  with  Siberia,  she  was  support-  where  we  stand,   what   we   are   doing,   and 

ing  about  08,000,000  people  on  her  five  mil-  how  we  are  behaving  in  Korea. 
lion    square    miles;    when    Kaiser    Wilhelm         With    us   the    Korean   question   is   not  of 

heard  from  the  gods  of  his  ancestors  that  he  yesterday,   nor  of  the  day  before  yesterday, 

was  to  be  the  military  Emmanuel  to  the  be-  For  centuries,  ever   since   the   invasion   and 

nighted   African   races,   and    forthwith  went  conquest   of   the    Herm.it    Kincdom    by    the 

down    there    to  establish    an   empire   in    the  Empress  Jingo,  in  201  A.D.,  Korea  has  been 

name  of  all  the  Christian  virtues,  Germany  flirting  with  us,   now  and   then  sending  us 

had  less  than  40,0(X3,cxio  people  on  208,8,^0  tribute  bearers,  and  sticking  us  in  the  back 

square   miles.      Now    Nippon    goes   over   to  when  she  had  a  chance. 

Korea.     She  is  supporting  about  50,(XX),ooo        The  opening  of   our  countri'   to   interna- 

people   on    about    160,000   square   miles,    of  tional  commerce  and  intercourse  gave  birth 

which   the  possible  arable  land   is  less  than  to    the   first    note   of   contempt    among    the 

20   per  cent.,   and   the  actual   cultivation    is  Koreans.     Of  old   they   had   loved   us  none 

13.8    per   cent.,    that    is    to    say,   about    15,-  too  much,  but  they  were  afraid.     Now  they 

000,000  acres.     She  has  heard  the  logic  of  sneered   at  us:   "  They  are   the   friends  and 

necessity.  flatterers    of    '  red-bearded    barbarians.'    and 

are  like  imto  beasts."  thev  said  of  us.     From 
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•'  that  day  down  to  the  Lhmese  War,  in  1894, 
But  why  all  this  solicitude  on  the  part  of  our  policy  toward  Korea-  was  one  continuous 
Japan  for  the  good  opinions  of  the  world, —  series  of  defeats.  Between  the  years  1868 
especially  that  of  the  United  States?  Simply  <ind  1871  we  maile  five  attempts  to  open 
this:  At  the  present  moment  the  statesmen  friendly  negotiations  with  her.  On  the  fifth 
of  Nippon  are  stalking  a  large  game,  a  very  the  Koreans,  with  an  amazing  lack  of  cere- 
large  game, — nothing  less  than  a  triple  un-  mony,  simply  burned  the  historic  hall  in 
derstanding  between  the  United  States,  which  our  embassies  were  wont  to  be  re- 
Great  liritain  and  Nippon.  In  their  judg-  ceived  at  Seoul,  In  that  way,  emphatic,  if 
ment  this  imderstanding  is  strong  enough  to  not  polite,  they  informed  us  that  they  wished 
form  a  despotic  tribunal  which  will  be  able  to  ha\e  nothing  n'ore  to  do  with  us.  In 
to  dictate  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  whether  Augvist,  187.2,  however,  we  compelled 
anybody  else  wishes  it  or  not.  Once  that  is  Korea,  by  sheer  force,  to  admit  our  embassy, 
established,  we  care  little  for  the  German  which  succeeded  in  establishing  a  resident 
Kaiser  and  his  pretty  hypnotic  influence  over  consulate  at  Fusan. 
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In  the  same  year,  the  Koreans,  dependinc: 
on  the  Chinese  support,  threatened  to  attack 
and  burn  our  consulate.  Our  officers  at 
once  reported  the  fact  to  the  home  govern- 
ment. The  great  Saigo  was  then  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  arm.3",  and  in  his 
office  of  the  Sangi  was  the  unquestioned 
Premier  de  facto.  The  anti-Korean  party 
found  in  him  a  great  and  powerful  leader. 
In  the  prophetic  vision  of  this  soldier-states- 
man, Korea  was  the  root  of  all  evils, — a 
political  cancer.  If  we  were  to  save  our 
political  health,  the  surgeon's  knife  was  in 
order.  "  It  is  the  first  step,"  said  the  great 
captain,  '"  in  the  making  of  the  Greater  Nip- 
pon,— one  opportunity  in  a  thousand  years, 
this  invasion  of  Korea."  He  wished,  how- 
ever, before  declaring  war,  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Korea,  and  define,  once  for  all,  the 
position  we  took  toward   her. 

Japan's  mistakk  ix    1873. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  be- 
fore the  cabinet,  and  he  himself  vohmtccred 
to  head  the  embassy.  It  was  September  of 
1873.  In  that  same  month,  the  embassy 
which  wc  had  sent  to  America  and  Europe, 
headed  by  Prince  Iwakura,  returned.  Dazed 
by  the  wondrous  gildings  of  Western  civil- 
ization, the  members  of  the  Iwakura  embassy 
opposed  the  Saigo  party  with  all  their  mieht. 
At  one  of  the  "  before-the-throne  "  confer- 
ences, Count  Okubo  (by  far  the  greatest 
statesman  that  we  have  produced  since  the 
days  of  leyasu,  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate)  supported  the  peace  measure.  A 
great  statesman,  moreover,  he  was  an  elo- 
(;uent  speaker,  and  at  last,  unfortxuiatcly. 
the  peace  party  won  the  day.  Saigo  and  five 
of  the  cabinet  members  resigned  at.  once. 
This  resulted  in  the  civil  war  of  the  loth 
of  Meiii  (r877).  If  our  government  had 
onl>  been  wise  enough  to  folhiw  Saigo  on 
this  occasion,  we  probably  would  have  been 
spared  the  three  great  wars  that  followed, 
—  the  Satsuma  Rebellion,  the  Chinese  War 
and  the  Russian  War.  If  Saigo  hati  taken 
the  field  in  Kt)rea,  with  his  Satsuma  men, 
there  would  have  been  no  shadow  of  a  niies- 
tinn  an  to  the  issue  nf  tli.it  i;im|>aign.  China 
was  weaker  then  than  in  iH<)4,  when  wi- 
fnuglit  lirr ;  Russia  was  not  active  ahng  the 
'  Korean  Ivtrders;  (Irrinany  was  nowhere  in 
the  Far  Kast,  in  tliov  da\^;  I'.ngland  would 
have  looked  «ipon  the  Nippfin  po*He<isif)n  of 
''  ;i  with  a  frirndlv  eve.  and  America 
,(1  certainly  not  have  taken  arms  against 
u»  in  dcfenne  of  Korea. 
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The  blunder  was  committed,  however. 
Since  then  we  have  had  no  such  thing  as  a 
stable  policy  toward  Korea.  Our  attitude 
toward  her,  down  to  the  very  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  Russian  ^Var,  has  been  as 
fickle  as  an  autumn  sky.  At  first  it  was 
China  wc  feared.  On  a  day  when  China 
would  waken  to  the  realization  of  her 
powers,  what  would  become  of  us  if  she 
were  permitted  to  make  herself  at  home 
in  Korea,  and  from  that  base  strike  at  us 
across  the  Korean  Channel,  which  on  a 
clear  day  you  can  span  with  the  nakeil 
eyes?  We  asked  ourselves:  "  Suppose  we 
make  Korea  a  buffer  state,"  and  so  we  went 
about  it,  trying  to  establish  an  independent 
state  out  of  Korea.  On  the  27th  of  P>bru- 
ary,  1878,  we  therefore  concluded  what  is 
known  to-day  as  the  Treaty  of  Kokwa,  the 
chief  feature  of  which  was  the  recognition  of 
Korea  before  the  world  as  an  independent 
and  sovereign  state.  The  Western  powers, 
led  by  the  United  States,  concluded  similar 
treaties  with  the  government  at  Seoul. 

THK     POWERS     AXD     KOREAN     "INTEGRITY." 

The  integrity  ot  Korea  was  now  guaran- 
teed by  a  combination  of  ver^  powerful 
states  of  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  by 
us.  China  would  not  dare  to  violate  it.  We 
believed  we  had  attained  the  object  in  view. 
But  we  were  mistaketi.  ^Ve  did  not  place 
sufficient  emphasis  on  the  utter  and  hopeless 
corruption  of  the  Korean  officials,  of  the  vice 
which  had  sapped  the  vitals  of  the  nation 
for  many  centuries,  of  the  eternal  internal 
dissension  among  the  members  of  the  reign- 
ing house  which  had  turned  the  royal  resi- 
dence into  a  veritable  palace  of  vampires. 
Meanwhile,  China  played  her  game  cleverly, 
and  we  had  the  mortiiication  of  seeing 
Japan's  influence  at  Seoul  diminish  day  by 
(lay,  until  it  became  a  synonym  of  contempt. 
Then  came  the  Chinese  War. 

Kven  throughout  that  war  and  afterward, 
we  dreamed  of  the  Korean  as  capable  of  at- 
tending to  his  own  affairs.  Give  these  peo- 
ple another  chance,  we  have  all  said,  and 
with  a  friendly  assistance  here  and  there 
from  us,  the  Koreans  ought  to  straighten  out 
their  internal  affairs  witliout  our  making  her 
our  dependency.  Wc  pernu'tted  ourselves  to 
be  deceived  by  the  adjectives  of  those  men 
who  predicted  the  glorious  career  of  Nippon 
paying  back  our  debt  to  Korea,  from  whom 
in  the  days  of  our  forefathers  we  had  re- 
ceived so  much,  in  a  kindly  coin  and  with 
much   interest. 


The  story  of  the  part  Korea  pla\ed  in  con- 
nection with  our  trouble  with  Russia,  the 
world  knows  by  heart.  And  still  we  per- 
sisted in  our  beautiful  <lream;  once  again  we 
said,  give  her  one  more  chance.  W'e  did 
not  annex  Korea  outright.  To-da\  wc  are 
paying  for  our  folly. 

Foreign  criticisirs  of  our  administration  in 
Korea  are  many.  In  reply  we  simplv  point 
to  the  manner  of  people  we  are  facing  in 
Korea,  and  the  type  of  an  Kmperor  w  itli 
whom  we  have  been   dealing. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  his  ex-majesty  did  not  come  into 
a  paradise  of  innocence.  In  fact,  he  came 
into  a  nest  of  murderers,  adulterers,  and  into 
a  kingdom  the  highest  art  of  which  was  in- 
trigue. In  comparison  the  Ccncis  were  but 
awkward  amateurs.  His  Majesty  himself, 
moreo\er,  did  not  play  the  role  of  either  a 
prophet  or  a  reformer.  In  commentinc  upon 
Seoul  court  life,  an  Knglishman,  who  thinks 
very  kindly  of  His  Korean  .Majesty,  who 
says  a  great  many  prett>-  things  about  him, 
has  this  to  say  of  Kmpress  Om  :  "  Her  amours 
have  made  Korean  history.  Only  two  of  her 
five  children  belong  to  the  Emperor." 

Mis  Majesty  was  certainly  not  a  miser;  he 
spent  money  like  a  prince.  But  his  money, 
like  the  money  of  all  the  royal  purses,  came 
from  the  poor  nobodies  who  toiled  in  the 
field  and  through  the  dust  of  rhe  markets. 
Out  of  the  annual  budget  of  a  few  years 
ago.  amounting  to  about  O.ooo.cxx)  yen.  he 
appropriated  about  1,000,000  yen  for  imperial 
household  expenses,  then  som.ewhat  over  that 
amount  he  took  for  his  private  purse,  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  these  sums  were  h\  no 
means  the  greatest  resources  of  revenue  to 
His  Majesty,  you  can  see  at  once  that  he 
was  not  a  pauper.  As  for  the  Korean  people, 
they  are  not  ver>-  much  better  off  than  the 
Korean  imperial  house.  Hut  theirs  is  not 
the  blame.  As  if  the  government,  the  cor- 
ruption and  degradation  of  which  cannot  be 
described  by  all  the  adjectives  in  Latin,  were 
not  enough,  their  coimtr\-  has  suffered  con- 
stantly from  the  depredations  consequent 
upon  her  neighbors'  quarrels. 

japan's   financial   reforms. 

In  spite  of  the  marvelously  efficient  advice 
and  assistance  of  Mr.  Mcl^eavy  Brown,  who 
was  the  British  head  of  the  Korean  cvistoms 
and  financial  adviser  to  the  government,  the 
financial  system  of  Korea  had  no  method  or 
order  whatever,  except  in  an  excellent  sys- 
tem  of  extortion   that  was  carried   on.      In 
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1897,  ^irs-  Bishop  wished  to  carry  about  $50 
in  Korean  currency.  She  was  given  choice 
between  a  pony,  and  employing  six  men 
to  caj-r>"  them.  To-day.  after  the  Dai 
Ichi  Ginko  of  Nippon  ( Baron  Shibusawa's 
bank)  has  established  its  branches  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Korea,  a  m.an  can  carr>-  $10,- 
000  in  his  vest  pocket.  Of  course.  Sio.ooo 
in  bills  of  large  denominations  or  letter  of 
credit  does  not  look  nearly  as  big  as  $50  in 
Korean  iron  cash  carried  by  six  m.en  or  on  a 
pony,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
Koreans  think  that  the  Japanese  arrangement 
of  their  finance  has  reduced  their  wealth 
enormously. 

From  the  very  first  days  when  Nippcn 
began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  Korean 
reform,  our  statesmen  looked  upon  popular 
education  as  the  basis  of  all  reform  measures. 
Education  served  us  in  the  days  of  Nippon's 
re-birth  through  the  'bos  and  early  '70s  as 
the  magic  wand  that  wrought  so  many  won- 
ders. Why  should  it  not  work  the  same 
gracious  miracles  in  Korean  regeneration? 
There  was,  accordingly,  organized  in  Nippon 
an  association  called  To-a  Doshikai.  of  which 
the  distinguished  Ambassador  of  Nippon  at 
Washington.  Viscount  Aoki,  was  president. 
This  organization  alone,  for  many  years 
raised  thousands  upon  thousands  of  yen  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  contribute  to  the 
cause  of  Korean  education.  Many  thousands 
of  >en  which  were  raised  by  the  association 
and  sent  to  Korea  seemed  "to  have  found  the 
same  marvelous  common  grave  of  all  wealth 
in  Korea, — the  pockets  of  corrupt  officials. 
When  F*rincc  I  to  was  appointed  t«;  the  Resi- 
denc> -( leneral  in  Korea,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  engaged  his  thoughts  and  efforts 
was    the  n    of    popular    education    in 

Korea,   i:;  •  .i  hxjked  totj  much  like  work 

for  easj'-fjoing  Koreans  and  the  Korean  boys. 
The  p<^)pularity  of  the  Residency-General  was 
not  heightened  by  it. 

Koreans  do  not  like  us  because  we  went 
into  their  countr>'  and  said  to  them :  "  Work  ; 
we  will  giv-  you  money,  we  will  make  you 
wealthy."  'Ilie>'  said  to  us:  "  We  do  not 
wi»h  for  your  mone)',  we  have  lived  com- 
fortably without  wotV,  we  do  not  wish  to 
worlc."  And  when  we  made  them  u»irk. 
the>-  did  not  like  uv  W'c  built  the  Seoul- 
Fu*an  and  Seoul-Wiji  railways,  and  tho>' 
did  nnx  %rr  any  rra<u»n  vvli.-ifrver  why  they 
•hould  travel  at  »urh  a  n)ad  pace.  We  built 
waterworks  for  them.  furni>hrd  them  with 
electric    lichtt,    and    told    them    that    their 


alleys  with  open  gutters,  with  their  green 
slimes,  affording  such  a  fruitful  factor}-  for 
pestilence  and  plague,  must  go.  They 
thought  that  we  were  too  particular  about 
too  many  things.  They  asked  us  why  we 
never  ceased  bothering  them.  We  estab- 
lished schools,  but  they  did  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  their  children  should  waste  their 
lives  over  books,  when  a  fat  office,  which  was 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  their  ambition,  schol- 
arly and  otherwise,  could  be  secured, — not 
by  scholarship,  but  by  a  certain  ability  at  ne- 
gotiation in  money.  We  found  the  Koreans 
with  an  endless  number  of  strong  strings 
laden  with  iron  cash,  and  showed  them  the 
way  to  carry  in  their  pockets  an  amount  of 
mone\-  which  would  take  two  mules  to  carry 
in  the  original  Korean  cash.  They  accused 
us  of  making  them  so  much  poorer. 

SOME   WHSTHRX   OPINION    OF   JAI'AN's   WORK. 

Let  me  close  with  the  testimony  of  two 
Occidentals.  Dr.  J.  Hunter  Wells,  a  Chris- 
tian missionary  in  Korea,  speaking  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  says: 

There  are  those,  who,  from  a  political  stand- 
point, see  fit  to  criticise  Japan  somewhat  on  her 
work  in  Korea,  hut  I  do  not  sec  how  any  one  in- 
terested in  the  i)rogres,s  of  tlie  gospel  or  tlie  ex- 
tension of  Christ's  kingdom  can  do  anytliing  l)ut 
thank  Japan  for  helping  along  the  good  work. 
.  .  .  As  to  the  improvements  in  roads,  water- 
works, education,  hospitals,  police,  reform  in 
the  Palace  and  locally,  in  financial  reforms,  codi- 
licatif)n  of  laws,  mining,  emigration  and  encour- 
agement (-f  industries,  the  official  reports  show 
that  great  good  is  being  done  for  the  country 
and  her  people. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Scranton  stated  his  impression 
of  Japan's  work  in  Korea  as  follows: 

It  only  neefls  a  short  tri()  to  I'nsan  or  to  Pyeng- 
yang  to  see  for  one's  self  what  would  he  evident 
to  anybody  but  a  blind  man, — increased  trade; 
the  busy  little  towns  starting  up;  the  school  boy 
with  his  sclu)f)l  cap  ami  bag  of  books;  forest 
cnlture,  so  necessary  in  this  lanrl  of  clean-sl.aven 
hills;  experimental  farms  This  last  sight,  good 
for  the  eyes  of  eonscientions  observers,  is  enough 
to  gladden  any  but  a  chronic  grumbler,  and  stop 
the  cavilling  of  some  who  ask.  and  never  look 
to  »cc,  what  is  being  done  for  Korea  by  her 
neighbors,  F.xacf  and  practical  leaching  is  what 
Korea  ineds  most,  and  it  is  jnsi  wh.il  she  is  gel- 
Utig   from  Japan.     .  Seoul   was   a  city   of 

.  and  office  sr-ckeri.  and  hangers-on.      To- 
'-.   1;  in  a  city  of  students.  bu<«inrH<t  ImihIIc,  and 
rntcrprise.     What  Korea  ronld  not  do  iK'fnre,  on 
lier  own  in''  '  '  '       '  '!o  on  the  ad- 

vice of  Ihi  don<'  for  her. 

Itrffirr  her  vny  <•>  •  ind.  and  by  a 

nrigblxir.      They    ^  I       'I'hey    now 

have  the  privilcKc  of  followiuK. 


LEADING   ARTICLES   OF   THE    MONTH. 


JOHN    TOHNSON    OF  MINNESOTA. 


T  JNUSUAL  interest  attaches  to  the  person 
of  the  Governor  of  Minnesota  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  possibility  to  be  reck- 
oned with  by  those  who  undertake  to  dispute 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Col.  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  last  summer 
created  quite  a  flutter  by  announcing  that  he 
had  in  mind  a  Democrat  who  could  unite  his 
party  and  might  carry  the  election  if  nomi- 
nated, who  did  not  live  east  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies,  nor  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio.  That  man  was  John  Johnson,  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota,  a  biographical  sketch  of 
whom  appears  in  the  American  Alagazine 
for  (October  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William 
Hard. 

"  The  best-loved  man  in  the  great  North- 
west to-day,"  says  he,  "  is  the  Democratic 
(jrovernor  of  Republican  Minnesota,  John 
A.  Johnson."  Twice  has  he  broken  the  Re- 
publican party  in  that  State,  once  by  8000, 
when  Roosevelt  was  running,  and  once  by 
72,o(xi,  when  Roosevelt  was  out  of  the  way. 

The  son  of  a  good  woman,  but  also  of  the 
village  drunkard,  Governor  Johnson  rose 
from  the  dregs  of  poverty  tlirough  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  drug-store  clerk,  country  edi- 
tor, and  legislator,  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  his  native  State.  The  writer  de- 
scribes his  subject  as  "  a  tall,  slightly  stoop- 
ing, freely-built,  long-armed  man."  His  face 
is  lined,  he  tells  us,  with  deep,  innumerable, 
interlaced  "  lines,"  especially  about  the  eyes. 
They  are  the  first  and  last  impression  left 
upon  you  by  John  Johnson.  He  has  an  easy 
lounging  attitude ;  a  height  of  about  six  feet, 
and  his  weight  is  about  180  pounds.  In 
build  he  is  "  rang)-,"  and  his  hair  is  light 
brown,  not  very  thick,  and  streaked  with  a 
little  white  above  the  ears.  His  ears  are 
large  and  deeply  involuted.  His  head  is  long, 
broad  enough  in  front,  but  broader  farther 
hack.  His  forehead  has  deep  lines;  his  eyes 
are  deeply  blue,  his  nose  long,  his  cheek-bones 
high,  and  his  jaw  clean-cut  and  long.  His 
complexion  is  that  of  the  prairie.  Hh  glance 
is  kindly,  keen  and  observant,  and  the  pupils 
of  his  eyes  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable.    His  scholastic  training  ended  be- 


fore he  was  of  high-school  proficiency,  in  a 
little  country  schoolhouse,  on  the  frontier  of 
the  scholastic  world,  and  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor at  the  age  of  forty-three.  He  is  sim- 
ple, direct  and  courteous  to  even,'  person; 
but  not  demonstrative.  In  the  words  of  a 
politician:  "  He  is  an  awful  good  mixer,  but 
he  isn't  much  of  a  jollier." 

Governor  Johnson's  popularity  begins  w  ith 
his  home  town,  St.  Peler.  He  was  popular 
first  with  his  family,  then  w  ith  his  employers, 
then  with  his  village,  then  with  his  count}-, 
then  with  his  State.  His  influence  proceeds 
from  within  outward.  He  has  developed 
along  the  lines  of  purely  human,  homely  ac- 
tion. He  has  prepared  for  the  larger  duty 
by  performing  the  smaller.  His  father  was 
an  immigrant  blacksmith,  Gustav  Johnson, 
and  his  mother  a  Swedish  girl,  Caroline 
Haden.  Drink  was  the  curse  of  the  father, 
and  it  finally  led  to  his  being  sentenced  to 
the  county  poorhouse.  The  father's  fate  was 
an  essential  element  in  developing  the  son's 
character.  At  thirteen  he  left  school  to  help 
to  support  his  mother,  who  was  then  taking 
in  washing.  At  fifteen,  John  insisted  on  a 
discontinuance  of  this  work,  for  he  was  able 
to  support  his  mother,  sisters  and  younger 
brother! 

His  first  job  was  in  a  grocer>-  store;  later, 
in  a  drug  store.  His  fondness  for  books  at- 
tracted the  general  storekeeper  and  to  him 
he  went  next  at  an  increased  salary.  About 
this  time  he  read  "The  Conquest  of  Mexi- 
co," "  The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  and  "  Ivan- 
hoe."  At  the  end  of  seven  years  he  had  ex- 
hausted the  library  in  St.  Peter,  and  knew 
ever\body  in  town.  At  twenty-five,  the 
local  Democrats  needed  an  editor  for  the  St. 
Peter  Herald.  They  selected  Johnson,  be- 
cause he  knew  human  nature.  He  was  suc- 
cessful. 

He  not  only  liked  people,  but  he  liked  to 
be  with  them ;  and  he  passionately  loved  to 
dance.  Taking  care  of  the  "  wallflowers  " 
was  his  specialty.  In  i8g8.  he  was  elected  to 
the  Minnesota  Senate,  in  a  strong  Repub- 
lican d'strict.  He  was  returned  as  a  neighbor 
by  neighbors,  despite  his  politics.  At  one  time 
he  had  been  a  Republican,  but  the  tariff  con- 
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verted  him,  and  he  is  now  a  strong  revision- 
ist. While  his  opponent  talked  on  national 
issues,  Johnson  discussed  local  needs, — and 
won. 

Four  years  later  he  was  defeated  for 
re-election,  but  this  made  his  gubernatorial 
candidacy  possible.  His  friends  regard  his 
defeat  as  providential.  He  was  nominated 
in  1904  and  elected,  having  changed  84.400 
votes!  Two  years  later  his  plurality  was 
72,000. 

His  success  v  as  due  to  his  honesty  and 
abiiitj-.  He  pleased  the  people, — not  the 
politicians.  In  certain  departments. — nota- 
bly, education — he  retained  the  Republican 
incumbents  because  they  were  satisfactory. 
He  has  never  attempted  to  influence  the  leg- 
islature. He  favors  a  State  income  tax,  an 
inheritance  tax.  and  control  of  public-service 
corporations.  He  is  also  in  favor  of  an  ad- 
visor)- initiative  and  referendum  and  munici- 
pal ownership.  He  is  against  passes.  He  also 
belie\es  that  the  industry-  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual injured,  should  bear  the  risk  in  ac- 
cidents. He  is  a  common-sense  conservative. 
His  insurance  reforms  are  practical  and  pop- 
ular, and  his  methods  in  everything  he  under- 
takes are  never  alarming.  He  opposes  na- 
tional railroad  ownership  until  e%ery  regula- 
tive expedient  fails,  and  he  believes  in  the 
right  of  the  State  to  regulate  its  internal  af- 
fairs. Friend  and  foe  like  him  for  his  per- 
sonal fairness  and  kindliness,  and  James  J. 
Hill  is  ver>-  innd  of  Johns^m.  While  treat- 
ing the  whole  State  as  his  neighbor,  his  feel- 
ings of  neighborly  affection  never  restrain 
him  when  principle  is  involved. 

In  his  second  campaign  only  one  big  news- 
paper supp<jrted  him. — the  Duluth  IJerahl. 
There  were  no  contributions  from  corpora- 
tions and  his  campaigning^  was  stringently 
economical.  Both  cost  only  $25,000.  As  a 
public  speaker,  he  is  of  the  first  rank,  with  a 


|.<)VEKXI)K     |(»H\S(tN.    ItK     MINNESuTA. 

magnetic  personality.  To  hear  him  is  to 
knojc  him,  and  to  trust  him.  Progress  marks 
him  for  her  own  at  ever\  step.  He  expands 
to  fit  each  recurring  demand  or  duty.  This 
is  his  abiding  characteristic.  His  is  a  sort  of 
universal  human  interest  and  kindliness.  He 
succeeds  because  hr  is  intensely  human.  His 
mind  is  gooti  and  expanding.  Miit  it  he  has 
genius,  it  is  genius,  not  of  mind,  init  of  tem- 
perament." 


I'llII  ll'I'INJ.    I<.\IIJ<()\1)    DIAIJ.or.MI.N  I. 


p*If^inTFKN    months    have  rlapsrd    since  (iovernment.      The    Matu'la    Railway'*;    un- 

thr  (fovrrnmrnt   granted  a  ronrcsiion  drrtaking    is    a    private    one,    and    is    largely 

for   the  construi  tir»n   i,\    some   4fif)   miles  of  Mritish  in  its  prrvinnel  ruid  iritrrests.    Amrr 

railroad  in  the  Viiayan  Inland*  to  the  Philip-  ican   capital    is   going   into   the   former,    .ind 

pinr    r  I    Companv.    and    one    to    the  British   into  the  latter. 

Mani;..   .^.,,,vav  Omipany   for  an  operation        On     April     V).     I'jot).     tift\     Americans. 

of   similar   extent   on    the   island    of    Luzon,  under    the    direction    of    Mr.    V..     |.    Heard, 

Th      former    cfimpany    will    complete    and  chief   engineer  of  construction,   sailed    fr<iMi 

equip  its   '  1    four  vears,   and   its  b<ind<»  *-  — '     •  ' ike  the  construcfif)n  of  tlir 

will    he    -_/-ri\    l)v    fhr    I  nitrd    Sf.ifr,  \  In     N«»veml)er.      i<k)(», 
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THE  AMERICAN  KElZ/EH^  OF  KE^^/EU'S. 


DERRICK    LANDING    PARTS    OF    (  ARS    IN    THE    MATERIAL    YARDS    AT    ll.DII.l).    THE    METROPOLIS   OF   THE 

SOITHERN    PHILIF'PINES. 


ground  was  first  broken  and  the  actual  con- 
struction be^un  on  the  Island  of  Cebu. 
"On  Cebu,"  says  Mr.  P.  H.  Ashmead.  in 
the  E/ij^ifu'('riri<r  Magazine  for  September, 
"  the  surveys  have  been  completed  for  the 
lOO  miles  contemplated,  {grading  is  com- 
pleted upon  thirt\-iive  miles  and  track  has 
been  laid  on  twenty-seven  miles.  (Opera- 
tion will  shortly  be  inaugurated  on  the 
t\\  ent\-mile  section  of  the  Cebu  railroad 
from  the  city  of  Cebu,  the  busy  metropolis 
of  the  southern  Philippines,  to  Danao,  the 
northern  terminus.  One  of  the  first  steps  in 
the  construction  was  to  jjrade  and  lay  the 
rails  on  the  seven  miles  out  of  Cebu  toward 
the  Mananga  River,  tappinji  a  {gravel  bed 
that  has  supplied  ballast  for  most  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  line.  All  the  main  line 
from  Cebu  south  to  Orjjao  has  been  located, 
as  has  the  branch  line  across  the  island  from 
Carcar  to  Harilli.  About  4,(X:ki  workmen 
have  been  employed  on  Cebu." 

On  the  Island  of  Panay  i  lo  miles  of  rail- 
road is  projected.  Surveys  are  completed 
and  the  actual  work  is  well  advanced. 
About  1500  men  are  employed.  "  Four 
months  after  undertaking  construction  the 
grade  was  established  from  Iloilo,  the  south- 


ern terminus,  nearly  to  Pototan,  twenty 
miles  north  in  the  interior.  Rails  are  laid 
six  miles  out  of  Iloilo,  and  surveys  have  been 
made  for  the  adilirional  mileage  along  the 
north  coast  of  the  island.  With  respect  to 
operation,  it  has  now  become  a  question 
whether  the  first  twenty-mile  section  on 
I'anay  or  the  second  section  on  Cebu  will 
first  be  ready.  Construction  has  not  yet  be- 
gun on  Negros,  but  the  surveys, — 108  miles 
in  all, — are  completed.  Just  what  percent- 
age of  the  work  of  the  whole  system  from 
the  commencement  of  survey  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  operation  throughout  has  been  exe- 
cuted is  difficult  to  estimate  exactly,  but  it 
may  quite  safely  be  figured,  counting  both 
survey  and  construction,  that  a  full  one- 
quarter  has  been  done." 

Work  on  Luzon  by  the  Manila  Railway 
Company  is  progressing  favorablx.  There 
are  three  principal  trunk  roads  with  ten 
small  branches.  In  Bcnguet  province,  north, 
there  is  a  forty-mile  extension  from  Dagu- 
pan  to  San  Fernando.  In  Cavite  and  Ba- 
tangas.  south  from  Manila,  there  is  a  sev- 
enty-mile division  to  the  southwest  coast. 
In  Albay  province,  between  Pasacao  and  Al- 
bay,  there  is  a  sixty-mile  section.     About  15 
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per   cent,   of    the   new    reads    in    Luzon    has 
been  completed. 

To  insure  the  selection  of  the  best  adapted 
rolling  stock  and  equipment,  there  has  been 
formed  in  New  ^  ork  a  technical  advisory- 
board  of  experts,  who  co-operate  with  the 
chief  executives  in  the  field.  The  gauge  is 
3  feet  6  inches,  provided  for  in  the  original 
concession ;  but  all  questions  of  construction, 
equipment  and  operation  are  left  to  the  com- 
pany directors,  the  technical  board  and  the 
Philippine  Commission.  Four  fifty-ton 
Mogul  locomotives  constituted  the  first  con- 
signment of  rolling  stock,  together  with  a 
number  of  small  construction  engines,  fifty 
fortj-ton  flat  cars  and  fifty  interchangeable 
ballast  cars.  These  arrived  in  the  summer 
of  1906.  Four  thousand  tons  of  seventy- 
pound  steel  rails  were  ordered  at  the  same 
time.  The  engines  have  spark  arresters,  and 
the  tenders  carr>'  eight  tons  of  fuel  and 
4CX»  gallons  of  water.  Six  more  Mogul  lo- 
comotKes,  four  combination  parlor  and  first- 
class  cars,  four  combination  mail,  baggage 
and  third-class  cars,  and  fifteen  third-class 
cars  have  since  been  ordered.  These  car* 
are  to  be  49  feet  long  p^-er  the  buffers.  Forty 
twenty-*9n  box  cars,  forty  ten-ton  cars,  four 
cabooscv,  +<.Kjo  tons  of  rails  and  4000  tons 
of  bridges  madf  Jjp  the  additional  freight 
order.     Atistralian  iarrah  ties  to  the  number 


of  150,000  annually  have  been  contracted 
for,  but,  in  addition,  ties  are  procured  from 
Mindanao. 

Tlie  labor  employed  is  exclusively  native. 
At  first  it  was  thought  by  those  in  charge 
that  the  Filipinos  would  not  prove  equal  to 
the  task  and  that  Chinese  would  have  to  be 
imported ;  but  this  misgiving  has  been  dis- 
pelled in  the  industry  and  progress  of  the 
islanders.  Never  before  confronted  with 
such  a  task  and  ignorant  of  the  use  of  im- 
plements or  tools,  they  have  succeeded  in 
grading  1 10,000  yards  per  m.onth.  of  which 
30,000  yards  was  rock,  which  had  to  be 
drilled  by  hand.  Grades  of  four  feet  are 
readily  thrown  up,  and  the  cost  of  such  is 
only  121/2  cents  per  yard,  25  per  cent,  being, 
practically,  rock  work.  The  haclcndero 
method  of  hiring  by  contract  under  the 
Spanish  regime  is  eliminateil.  and  the  men 
receive  their  wages  directly  from  tlicir  em- 
ployers. Steady  work  arid  steady  pay  have 
proved  very  attractive.  Many  have  attained 
an  efficiency  almost  equal  to  white  railroad 
laborers  in  the  United  States;  and  an  indus- 
trial army  of  from  20.0<X)  to  ^o.ocK)  men 
will  have  been  drilled  through  this  enter- 
prise. For  the  future  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  Philippines  this  training  niu.-t 
prove  beneficial  and  advantageous,  not  only 
in  railroad  building,  but  in  the  trades. 


\VOM\N   .SI  FFRAGF    1\   COLORADO. 


A  FTER  thirtc'cn  years  of  experience  with 
women  suffrage,  the  State  of  Colorado 
ought  to  be  competent  to  furnish  valuable 
testimony  as  to  the  wistlom  and  expediency 
of  the  experiment.  Vet  there  is  much  dis- 
pute, both  within  and  without  the  State,  re- 
gar  '■ he  results  of  this  extension  rif  the 

fr.i!  The   latest   writer   to  attempt  a 

candid  and  unbiased  presentation  of  the  evi- 
dence in  the  rase  is  Mr.  \N'  '  *  '  f  'id 
Kaine,  a  contributor  to  the  '  ■  <t 
of  the  Circle  (New  Vorlc).  The  sum  of  hi» 
observations  is  that  vwicty  in  Colorado  hiH 

not  hern  t' '     •   '  •■  '^'     '  orrupticm 

abi)Iishr(l,  hold*  hi« 

place,  that  the  ^al<Kln  and  the  social  evil  still 
thrive,  but  that,  on  f'  '  •  '  •'  '  ,ic 
ha»  not  brrn  <ii»rupti  .  •  1. 

It  was  N'>:nd  that  comparatively  few  wom- 
en in  Colorndo  had  any  de»ire  to  hold  public 
office. 

Thr  xtfMXum  ni  Slate  Siipprint«-tnlcnt  of  Pul>- 


lic  Instruction  was  the  only  State  office  which 
has  been  conceded  to  woman,  and  that  of 
c<junty  siii)erinlcndeiU  the  only  elective  one 
which  h.is  been  filled  by  her  to  any  larj;e  ex- 
tent. During  the  first  years  of  equal  suffrage 
it  was  the  custom  to  elect  three  women  mem- 
bers to  the  l-cgisjaturc  from  the  county  of 
Arapahoe  (Denver),  but  this  is  no  longer  done. 
Neither  of  the  last  two  legislatures  have  had 
any  women  members.  In  ic/x)  there  were 
twenty-nine  women  county  su|)erinten<Unts 
elected.  505  school  directors,  and  scattcre<l 
throughout  the  State  one  woman  representa- 
tive in  the  offices  of  county  clerk,  county  treas- 
urer, .nn«l  .issrsHor.      At    ibe   present    time   there 

oiuside    of    that    of 
!  by  a  woman  ;  name- 
trcastirer    ot    (iuimmsmii    County.      Party 
^  ,  ^rc  now  tt  I  ri-i  t  i-i  I  .1  j  1 1 1, 1 J  1 11 1 1 1 1  I  \   1 1\'  t  bi' 


men. 

It  will  he  at 
thai    the    fiebl 


unMrrupuloiiK. 


.1  I  <    lit       M  I  >lll      I  IK'     <        ''K'"  '    "* 

to    wiiiiian    .iH    the    best 


>rr    dmirouit    of 


power. 

■inrn. 

line* 
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WOMEN    AT    A    COLORADO    POLLING    PLACE.  IT    IS     LIKE    GOINC.    To    THE    (iBOCERY    STORE. 


which  are  an  extciusioii  of  the  intUieiice  pre- 
viously exerted  by  her  the  franchise  has  ofifered 
to  women  a  wider  field,  an(i  a  great  many  of 
them  have  entered  it  unsclfislily.  The  things  of 
the  home  as  these  arc  affected  by  official  action 
and  legislation, — those  things  that  make  for 
purity,  decency,  and  humanity, — here  woman 
has  discovered  a  use  for  the  suffrage  with 
markedly  beneficial  results.  Movements  that 
are  social  in  their  nature  rather  than  political, 
especially  such  as  have  to  do  witii  education, 
morality,  ci\ic  beauty,  charities  and  corrections, 
and,  above  all,  everything  relating  to  children, 
have  appealed  to  women  very  strongly. 

The  newly  aroused  interest  of  women  in 
civic  affairs  has  manifested  itself  especially  in 
the  sanitation  and  artistic  decoration  of  school- 
houses.  On  the  board  of  control  of  the  differ- 
ent Slate  institutions  women  have  a  represen- 
tation, and  in  some  instances  have  done  effi- 
cient work  in  improving  the  conditions  of  the 
institutions  under  their  care.  It  has  been  found 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  give  them  a  share  in  gov- 
erning those  institutions  in  which  they  take  an 
interest,  such  as  charitable  and  reformatory  es- 
tablishments for  girls  and  boys,  public  schools 
and  co-educational  State  colleges.  It  has  been 
felt  that  the  development  of  girls  can  hardly 
be  secured  along  the  best  lines  by  placing  the 
direction  of  their  lives  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
men. 

It  is  in  this  unloosing  of  a  dynamic  force 
vitally  for  good  that  woman  suffrage  has  made  its 
greatest  contribution  to  the  State.  Colorado 
has  to-day  the  best  laws  of  any  State  in  the 
Union   for  the  care  and   safeguarding  of  chil- 


dren, for  the  treatii'.ent  of  unt'irtunates.  \'ery 
largely  is  this  due  to  the  organized  i  iTorts  of 
women.  The  founder  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
frankly  admits  that  the  success  of  his  work  is 
due  largely  to  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
women.  Not  all  women  have  joined  in  this, 
nor  indeed  the  majority,  but  a  considerable 
body  has  actively  worked  along  these  lines  as 
no  body  of  men  has  ever  done.  Individually, 
many  men  have  helped.  Perhaps  no  woman 
has  done  as  much  to  secure  them  as  Judge 
Lindsey.  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  but  the  majority 
of  men  in  public  life  have  lost  sight  of  them  in 
the  scramble  of  partisan  politics. 

It  appears  that  a  sliphtly  smaller  percent- 
afje  of  women  vote  than  of  men :  hut  a  large 
majority  of  the  women  of  the  State  regularly 
go  to  the  polls. 

There  is  no  distinct  "  woman  "  vote  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  in  most  cities  an  "  Italian  " 
or  a  "  Swede "  vote.  Most  women  vote  as 
their  husbands,  because  their  interests  are  the 
same,  but  a  small  percentage  vote  independent- 
ly, with  no  apparent  friction  in  the  home. 

Very  often  families  go  to  the  polls  together, 
the  different  parties  taking  them  to  and  from 
the  polls  in  carriages.  In  the  residence  sec- 
tions the  polling  place  is  nearly  always  a  pri- 
vate house.  There  is  not  the  least  disorder : 
no  discourtesy  or  Offense  of  any  kind.  To  most 
women  it  is  no  more  trying  an  ordeal  to  vote 
than  it  is  to  go  to  the  grocery  store  and  order 
the  day's  provisions.  Women  sit  beside  men 
as  judges,  and  more  often  as  clerks,  of  election. 
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WOMAN   SUFFRAGE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

U*NGROSSED   with   our   daily  problems,  exist.     One,  formed  in   1870,  has  thirty-five 

and  seeing  things,  as  it  were,  through  branches,  and  another  has  sixteen  auxiliaries, 

our   individual   peepholes   with   limited    per-  A  liberal  municipal   franchise  for  women  is 

spectives,  many  things,  making  for  universal  soon  expected.     In  Iceland  women  now  vote 

progress  and  emancipation,  are  taking  place  for  municipal  office,  and  the  government  has 

around  us  of  which  we  know  but  little,  and  announced  its  intention  of  presenting  a  bill 

oftt'mes  nothing.     Probably  the  extent  of  the  for  their  full  suffrage. 

movement  for  woman  suffrage  is  a  fair  illus-  Germany's  National  Council  of  Women 
tration  of  our  limitations.  It  is  a  matter  has  200  societies  and  100,000  members. 
upon  which  not  i  per  cent,  of  our  readers,  in  They  are  endeavoring  to  have  the  word 
all  probability,  are  reliably  informed,  yet  it  is  "  persons  "  in  the  electoral  statutes  con- 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  first  quarter  of  strued  to  embrace  women,  as  it  naturally 
the  present  century-  is  likely  to  see  the  should,  in  state  and  municipal  elections. 
"  woman  suffrage '"  slogan  triumphant  in  While  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  for 
most  highly  civilized  countries.  women's   enfranchisement   in   Germany,    the 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  North  Amer-  demand  for  it  grows  stronger  even,'  year. 
icon  Rezieii-,  Ida  Husted  Harper,  an  author-  Austria  is  severely  handicapped  by  its  eight 
it>'  on  the  subject,  and  delegate  to  several  different  languages,  which  prevent  concerted 
international  conventions  of  women,  writes  action.  Nevertheless,  a  National  Council, 
at  great  length  on  the  present  status  of  with  a  membership  of  13,000,  is  working 
woman  suflFrage  throughout  the  world.  The  for  the  cause.  The  question  has  been  de- 
meeting  of  the  International  Council  of  bated  in  the  Lower  House,  and  postponed 
Women,  in  Berlin,  in  1904,  and  of  the  In-  for  the  time  being.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
ternational  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  in  men  in  Austria  have  obtained  universal  suf- 
Copenhagen,  in  1906,  are  the  two  events  frage,  and  that  the  Socialists  have  a  majority 
which  make  the  question  one  of  world-im-  in  Parliament,  hopes  are  entertained  for  a 
portance.  Delegates  from  twenty  countries  woman's  enfranchisement  law. 
were  present  at  Berlin,  and  from  twelve  at  Hungary  has  a  National  Council  of  seven- 
CoF>enhagen.  ty    associations,    which    has    done    amazing 

Since  1893  women  in  New  Zealand  have  work  for  woman  suffrage;  and  Italy  one  of 
had  the  full  franchise;  since  1895  "1  South  sixty  federated  societies.  Russia  has  a 
Australia,  and  since  1899  '"  ^^  est  Australia.'  "  Union  for  Women's  Rights,"  and  woman 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Common-  suffrage  has  found  place  in  the  platforms 
wealth,  in  1901,  and  the  conferment  of  the  of  the  Democrats,  Laborites,  and  Social  Rev- 
right  to  sit  in  Parliament  upon  women.  New  oiutionists.  Poland's  pror>oscd  constitution 
South  Wales,  Tasmania,  and  Queensland  gives  women  a  vote  for  Zcmstov  members. 
gave  the  state  suffrage  to  women.  V^ictoria  Finland  has  completely  emancipated  its 
is  stili  obdurate.  In  Switzerland  a  suf-  women.  They  vote  and  arc  eligible  for 
frage  association  is  striving  for  the  franchise  office  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  the  men. 
for  women.  In  France,  likewise.  In  the  This  gives  3(K),ooo  women  the  franchise.  In 
latter  countr)*  many  men  of  prominence  18S4,  the  P'innish  Women's  Association  be- 
favor  the  women's  claims,  notably  Baron  gan  the  battle,  and  never  cras<'(l  its  efforts. 
d'Fstourncllcs  dc  Constant,  Frrnch  delegate  On  .May  28,  1906,  the  Diet,  with  only  one 
to  the  Peace  Congress  recently  held  in  this  dissenting  vote,  gave  the  franchise  to  every 
country.  man  and  woman  twenty-four  years  old.     It 

Belgium   is  aroused  on   this  question,  and  was  signed  by  the  C/ar  on  July  20.     L'ntirr 

in  order  to  offset  Socialism,   the  aristocracy  this  law  the  first  elc(  tion  has  been  held,  and 


may  confer  this  p*jwer  upon  women.     In  the 
N''  '  ^  '  '•mrnf  is  \\r]\    1  '         -il. 

I  ;  .:.  il  has  thirty  a  •    'iis 

and  3o,(xw>  members.    Dr.  Aletta  H.  Jacob*, 


nmeteen  women  were  returned  to  I'arlia- 
mrnt, — the  first  wfitnrn  in  all  time  elected  to 
a  national    represrntaf ivr  Innly. 

Norway  has  struggled  for  woman  suffrage 


Holland's  first  woman  <loctor,  is  its  president,  since   1 88s.     In    I'/Ji    women  were  given  a 

In   I'/i)')  it  is  expected  thr  f '  ■  ••  ■•  •"  he  municipal  franchise  who  paid  taxes  of  a  crr- 

grantrcl  to  women.      In    !)•  'O  fain     amount.       ( )n     the     separation     from 

national  wjcieties  for  woman's  electoral  rights  Sweden,  the  Storthing  reihurd  the  property 
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AX     K.MlIAItKASSIXG    ATTACHMENT. 

SuFFitAGETTE  :   "  Tako  rae  with  you  !  " 
Pr.uRAi,   Voting   Bill:    "Oh:    do   let    me   go !      I 
f'AX'T  take  you  with  me,  and  you're  a  nuisance!  " 
From    Wt-flininster  Qnzcilc    (London). 

test  so  that  wives  may  vote  on  their  hus- 
bantl's  income,  and  even  domestic  servants 
will  have  an  income  large  enough  to  entitle 
them  to  vote.  Women  enjoy  partial  suf- 
frage in  Sweden.  The  only  franchise  with- 
held is  that  for  members  of  Parliament.  In 
the  Isle  of  Man,  widows  and  spinsters  vote 
for  all  offices.  In  Natal,  women  vote  at 
municipal  elections.  In  Canada,  widows 
and  spinsters  enjoy  municipal  or  school  suf- 
frage, or  both,  and  in  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces all  women  have  both  on  the  same  terms 
as  men. 

Great  Britain  is  the  storm-center.  The 
municipal  ballot  was  secured  to  women  in 
1869,  and  since  then  the  district  and  county 
vote;   but   not   the    Parliamentary    franchise. 


For  twenty-five  years  a  strong  National  Suf- 
frage L'nitjn  has  kept  the  pot  boiling.  In 
1906,  a  memorial  from  400,000  women  was 
received  by  Premier  Campbell-Banncrman, 
while  the  militant  campaign  of  last  year,  in 
which  200  women  were  thrown  into  prison, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  On  March  8, 
last,  the  Sufirage  bill  came  up  in  the  House, 
with  a  majority  pledged  to  pass  it.  Owing 
to  the  Speaker's  hostility  a  vote  was  pre- 
vented, and  for  a  time  the  issue  is  postponed. 
Within  a  few  years,  at  the  most,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  franchise  will  be  conferred  upon 
all  women  in  Great  Britain. 

On    the    status    of    this    question    in    the 
United  States  this  writer  says: 

The  conditions  for  securing  it  arc  liarder  and 
more  complicated  here  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, for  in  all  others  it  is  only  necessary  to  win 
over  a  majority  of  the  members  of  tlie  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  United  StatC'^  there  are  forty-live 
parliaments  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  tliat  is  only 
the  beginning;  for,  when  a  majority  of  their 
members  have  been  enlisted,  they  can  only  submit 
the  question  to  the  electors.  It  encounters  then 
such  a  conglomerate  mass  of  voters  as  exists  no- 
where else  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  under  similar  conditions  women 
could  get  the  franchise  in  any  country  on  the 
globe.  Principally  for  this  reason  they  have  not 
succeeded  here,  though  they  have  worked  longer 
and  harder  than  those  of  any  other  nation, — 
almost  than  of  all  others  combined.  Xcvcrthe- 
ioss.  four  States  have  fully  enfranchised  women, 
there  is  unqucstioiiahly  a  large  favr.rablv  increase 
of  i)ublic  sentiment  among  both  men  and  women, 
and  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  demonstrate 
that  there  are  substantial  grounds  for  encourage- 
ment and  expectation  of  an  ultimate  general  vic- 
tory. It  docs  not,  however,  tend  to  stimulate  an 
American  woman's  national  pride  to  retlect  that 
this  may  be  the  last  of  civilized  countries  to 
grant  to  women  a  voice  in  their  own  govern- 
ment. And  let  this  fact  be  remembered, — it  is 
the  only  one  where  women  have  been  left  to 
light  this  battle  alone,  with  no  moral,  financial 
or  political  support  from  men. 


I'TIF.   S.\I.V.\ri()\    \RMV   IN    BI.KI.IX. 


'  I  MlE  beneficent  activity  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  Germany  is  steadily  increas- 
ing; its  efforts  are  encouragingly  seconded  by 
the  municipal  authorities  of  the  various  cities, 
the  capital  alone  forming  an  exception  to  the 
general  attitude.  A  copiously  Illustrated 
article  in  the  Berlin  JFbchc  gives  an  Idea  of 
the  many-sided  and  noble  achievements  of 
the  "soldiers"  of  this  non-militant  army.  The 
writer,  Reinhold  Troniieim,  says  in  part : 

Even    in    the   capital,    whose    denizens    are    so 


prone  to  rail  and  scoff,  the  time  is  long  past 
when  it  was  considered  "  the  thing  "  to  indulge 
in  specially  witty  remarks  upon  beholding  fol- 
lowers of  the  Salvation  .-Xrmy.  The  odd  ap- 
paritions have  grown  familiar;  one  locks  beyond 
the  outside;  their  strivings  for  the  common 
good,  their  purely  human  aims,  their  work  of 
social  succor,  arc  being  more  and  more  recog- 
nized. Throughout  Germany  new  institutions, 
prosperous  and  progressive,  continue  to  spring 
up,  owing  chietly  to  the  most  unsellish  devotion, 
the  most  self-sacriticing  labor,  the  high  ideals  of 
its  disciples.  The  result  is  that  state  and  city 
authorities  give  more  and  more  countenance  to 
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the  social  efforts  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The 
Senate  and  citizens  of  Hamburg  have  decided  to 
grant  it  an  allowance  of  Si  190  for  a  period  of 
three  j-ears.  At  Cologne  and  other  towns  of 
Western  Germanj-  a  certain  portion  of  the  mu- 
nicipal funds  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
army  for  its  social  work,  while  in  other  com- 
munities its  efforts  are  seconded  by  granting 
them  children's  playgrounds  and  buildings  for 
their  various  purposes. 

Berlin  alone  still  holds  back,  although  the 
army  ardently  desires  to  obtain  an  asylum 
for  homeless  and  unemployed  men  in  the 
capital  of  the  Empire.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  its  efforts  have  been  extraordinarily 
successful  there. 

In  a  world-center  like  Berlin  social  misery  as- 
sumes, of  course,  an  entirely  different  shape 
from  that  in  smaller  communities,  and  requires 
entirely  different  means  to  combat  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  readily  comprehensible  that  the  care 
of  infants,  of  fallen  women,  and  so  en.  offered 
an  almost  unlimited  field  of  activity.  Thus  in- 
stitutions have  been  founded  in  Berlin,  which,  as 
they  are  conducted  in  so  model  a  manner,  have 
evoked  the  appreciative  sympathy  of  its  citizens. 


In  Hamburg  and  other  cities  the  army  has 
achieved  splendid  success.  The  Maternity  Hos- 
pital at  the  capital  is  provided  with  every  re- 
quirement of  modern  Iwgiene.  Restaurants  and 
lodging--houses  for  women  have  been  erected  in 
varicus  sections  of  the  city,  and  are  gladly  fre- 
quented. There  is  also  a  training-school  for 
aspirants  for  the  Salvation  Army,  the  head  of 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  This 
institution  is,  indeed,  admirably  conducted ; 
about  seventy  j-oung  men  and  women  make  the«r 
home  and  are  educated  there.  The  director  and 
directress  are  Lieutenant-Colonel  Martin,  an 
Englishman,  and  a  Dani:.h  lady.  Miss  Jensen. 
No  one  could  lead  a  more  Spartan  life  than 
these  3-oung  people ;  they  are  thoroughly  trained 
for  their  social  labors.  The  young  men  and 
young  girls  are  kept  strictly  apart  in  every  re- 
spect. 

In  a  social  way,  the  writer  concludes,  the 
Salvation  Army  strives  for  and  achieves  only 
what  is  useful  and  good ;  its  absolute  and 
prompt  readiness  of  relief  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  it  should,  therefore,  be  granted  free 
scope  and  the  support  it  deserves  in  its 
beneficent  efforts  for  the  general  good. 


IS  THERE  TO  BE  A  GERMAN-AMERICAN 
RAPPROCHE.MENT? 


CINCE  early  in  the  last  century  American 
scholarship  has  been  a  pupil  of  German 
scholarship, — a  connection  between  the  two 
countries  being  thus  formed  which,  now  be- 
come somewhat  more  reciprocal,  is  being 
still  further  cemented  by  the  exchange  of 
,„:..-  -..y  profcs«)rs.  ^  et  to-day  (so  we  are 
r  i  in  an  article  on  "  The  Attitude  of 

America  to  German  Art,"  by  Prof.  Kuno 
Francke,  of  Harvanl  University,  in  the 
Internationale  Iforhenschrift  fiir  ff'isscn- 
ichaft.  Kunst  und  Ttchnik)   Americans 

"  face  the  German  m«*fh<v1  more  critically  and 
c(,t,\\y  than   •  '>   a^o,   when   'fici- 

man  '    and  ,        ■  d    for    synonynum* 

terms.      I  hry  have  learned  to  separate  the  chaff 

f ' •       '  ' 'ongcr  capitulate  l>c- 

t  «n  :  on  the  contrary, 

f  ■  ri   in 

!  n   a 


I 


ri  of  material  and  the  (jcr- 

m  with  the  mental  hrradlh 

'    the    finishrd    form    of    the 


to  art  (is  the  burden  of  Professor  Francke's 
article)  the  sole  point  at  which  the  affiliation 
of  the  two  peoples  is  furthered  at  the  present 
day  is  music.  We  know  tlie  German  operas, 
oratorios,  and  many  minor  compositions ;  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  gives  us  Wagner,  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  reveals  and 
unites;  we  have  heard  the  Vienna  Singing 
Society  sing.     Yet,  the  article  goes  on  to  say: 

Apart  from  music,  the  average  .American,  even 
though  cultivated,  is  convinced  that  a  German 
art  really  docs  not  exist.  A  professor  of  the 
history  of  art  at  one  of  the  lirst  American  uni- 
versities confessed  to  me  renntly  that  Mocklin 
vvas  to  him  little  more  than  a  name,  and  from 
the  little  that  he  h.Td  seen  of  reproductions  of 
Fi'>cklin*s  pictures  (including  "The  Island  of 
the  Dead"  and  "The  Villa  by  the  Sea")  he  had 
no  desire  to  sec  more.  Of  KlitiKer's  "  Hec- 
fhfiven,"    I.f(|prrr's    "  Hismnrck."    or     Tuaillon's 

'  I        Irieh"  I  trier!  in  vain  to  I'lnd  photo- 

w   York  art  stores.      The  very  fact 

that   these  work<i  existed,   nay,   the  very   names 

of  the  artists,  were  in  most  of  the  places  where 

I  inquired  wholly  unknown. 


•  How  slight  has  brrn  the  influence  of  the 

t1m-cj  trorn  licriin  and  Uipng  l«  Oxiufd  and  j^tM  recent  German  drama  upon  America  is 

*"*  f|iiitr    apparent.      Sndrrniann's    "Flrlmafh" 

IJnilmiably  a«  Clerman  iifholar«hip  i»  «n'll  and   "  Ks   Irbr  das    l^lirn  "   liavr   had   yreat 

the  American  id'-ai,  however,  when  we  comf  »iirrr%4rn  on   the  American  utaije;  at!   other 
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attempts   to   naturalize  tlie  modern  German 
drama  have  virtually  failed. 

In  short,  America  has  scarcely  a  suspicion  of 
the  mighty  ferment,  of  the  fevered  straining  of 
all  the  forces,  that  marks  the  artistic  and  lit- 
erary life  of  Germany  to-day  no  less  than  her 
trade  and  industry.  America  docs  net  know- 
that  in  art  creation,  also,  Germany  is  again 
striving  ff)r  a  leading  place  among  the  nations 
of  F.uroi)e ;  that  new  values  arc  being  created 
and  new  ideals  set  up  in  German  art  also,  that 
in  tliis  field  also  the  bent  toward  the  Great,  the 
Permanent,  the  Universally  Human,  is  again 
coming  to  the  front.  America  does  not  know 
that  she  has  something  to  learn  from  German 
art,  too. 

Professor  Franckc  is  convinced  that  "  to- 
daj',  as  at  the  bej^inninij;  of  the  nineteenth 
centurj',  Germany  is  producing  culture  values 
of  universal  import,  life  \alues  that  may  be 
transplanted  to  American  soil  and  contribute 
to  the  deepening  and  spiritualizing  of  the 
national  character  of  the  New  World. 
Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  his  more 
than  twenty  years'  acquaintance  with  Ameri- 
ca, he  regards  the  representatives  of  German 
culture  at  our  universities  as  best  able  to 
implant  the  lacking  knowledge  of  and  en- 
thusiasm for  German  art.  These  posts  de- 
mand, he  thinks,  men  of  eminent  parts  and 
of  genuine  spiritual  buoyancy.  What  such  a 
man  can  effect  was  shown  hist  winter  at 
Harvard  and  others  of  our  universities  and 
colleges  by  Eugen  Kiihnemann,  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  : 

Wherever  he  came  studcntdom  acclaimed  him, 
the  heart  of  American  youth  opened  to  him. 
Everywhere  he  left  amid  the  expression  of  uni- 
versal regret  that  such  a  man  was  not  to  be 
found  also  in  our  own   ranks. 

The  large  part  that  nii'ilu  be  played  in  the 
exemplification  of  the  history  of  German 
sculpture  of  the  Germanic  Museum  at 
Harvard  University  (of  which  Professor 
Francke  is  the  curator),  is  mentioned.  This 
museum  was  endowed  by  the  (icrman  Em- 
peror, the  King  of  Saxony,  and  scholars, 
artists  and  business  men  of  Berlin.  It  con- 
tains one  of  the  finest  collections  anywhere  in 
existence;  but,  unfortunately,  its  present 
quarters  are  overllowing,  and  the  undertak- 
ing must  come  to  a  standstill  unless  a  larger 
edifice  can  be  secured.  The  university  itself 
has  no  funds  for  this  end.  To  the  larger 
building,  if  erected,  the  writer  would  like  to 
see  the  German  sculptors  of  to-day  send  the 
original  models  of  their  best  works.  The 
museum,  he  thinks,  should  exhibit  "  a  grand 
general  view,  at  least,  of  German  plastic  art. 
from  the  Hildeslu  iiii  bronze  gates  to  Ranch, 


Rietschel  and  Klinger,"  so  "  disposing  of  the 
prevailing  absurd  idea  that  there  is  no  Ger- 
man plastic  art." 

As  to  the  Germ.an  stage,  both  of  the  classic 
epochs  and  of  to-day,  the  Professor  says: 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Conried's  German 
theater  in  New  York  had  been  called  to  play  a 
leading  part  in  this  field.  But  the  lack  of  em- 
phatic and  lasting  art  enthusiasm  among  the 
German  public  of  New  York,  and  the  fickleness 
'and  uncertainty  of  the  American  taste,  have 
brought  these  hopes  to  naught ;  and  similarly,  or 
yet  worse,  stand  matters  with  other  German 
theatrical  undertakings  in  Philadelphia,  Milwau- 
kee, and  St.  Louis.  The  result  is  that  the  .Amer- 
ican has  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  height 
at  which  the  German  dramatic  art  of  the  present 
stands.  He  does  not  know  what  one  is  speaking 
of  when  one  names  to  him  the  chamber  plays  of 
the  German  Theater  in  Berlin,  the  model  per- 
formances of  the  Prince  Regent  Theater  in 
Munich,  or  the  Dijsseldorf  festival  plays.  I  do 
not  believe  that  an  actual  revolution  can  be 
effected  in  this  field  by  the  reorganization  of 
local  German  theaters  in  .-Kmerica.  however  de- 
sirable that  may  be.  .A  really  successful  and 
epoch-making  impulse  to  German  dramatic  art 
could,  in  my  opinion,  be  given  only  by  starring 
tours  of  the  first  dramatic  companies  of  Ger- 
many in  all  the  large  cities  of  America. 

Americans  know  and  prize  the  work  of 
modern  English  and  French  painters,  own- 
ing, indeed,  not  a  few  specimens  of  it.  Of 
our  attitude  toward  German  painting,  Pro- 
fessor Francke  says : 

Even  the  greatest  painter  personalities,  such 
as  Lenbach.  Menzcl,  and  Hiicklin.  have  hitherto 
left  .American  art  almost  untouched.  In  great 
part  this  condition  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  de- 
ficient knowledge.  The  exhibitions  of  German 
pictures  that  have  hitherto  taken  place  in  .Amer- 
ica (such,  for  example,  as  that  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Louis  universal  exposition,  and  that 
collected  a  few  months  ago  at  the  Buffalo  Mu- 
seum) have,  taken  as  a  wliole,  brought  only  me- 
dium goods.  Here,  too.  we  should  ofTer  .America 
the  best  that  we  have;  for  only  so  does  one 
work  for  a  national  cause.  Here.  too.  we  should 
bring  to  bear  the  great,  powerful  personalities, 
even  with  their  eccentricities  and  oddities,  not 
the  adroit,  technically  skilled  form  fellows  who 
have  nothing  new  to  say. 

What  Part  are  the  German-Americans  to 
Play  ? 

What  power  for  good  can  and  should  the 
German  element,  constantly  on  the  increase, 
infuse  into  American  life?  These  and  other 
kindred  questions  arc  warmly  discussed  in 
the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift  by  Prof.  Otto 
Hotzsch,  who  was  invited  to  lecture  in  this 
country-  by  the  Germanistic  Society  of  New 
^'ork.  He  describes  the  various  phases  of 
the  educational  system  in  the  United  States, 
devoting  the  concluding  portion  of  the  arti- 
cle   specifically    to    "  German     Nationalisin 
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{Deutschtum)  in  America."  Why,  with  the 
immense  significance  of  the  German  element 
in  the  de\'elopmcnt  of  the  United  States,  it 
should,  on  the  whole,  have  exerted  so  little 
influence;  that  is  the  question  the  professor 
attempts  to  answer.  Further,  what  is  the 
political  future  of  these  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  Germans  in  that  "  crucible  of  the 
nations?" 

True  it  is  that  in  the  great  crises  of  the 
Union  the  German  vote  has  been  a  telling 
factor ;  and  the  unanimous  and  unswerving 
loyalt}-  of  the  Germans  to  the  North  in  the 
War  of  Secession,  their  effective  military 
service,  are  still  gratefully  remembered  by 
the  American  people.  Nor  should  it  ever 
be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  German- 
Americans  who  smoothed  out  the  differences 
with  Germany  in  1898,  which  even  threat- 
ened to  plunge  the  United  States  into  a  war 
with  that  CfKintry.  And  yet,  says  the  writer 
in  the  German  review,  "  uninfluential  "  is 
the  proper  term  to  apply  to  the  German- 
Americans.  In  Congress  there  is  but  one 
man  who  may  be  said  to  specially  represent 
their  interests. 

.\re  not  municipal  concerns  which  could  be 
well  wielded  by  the  Germans,  largely  left  to  the 
Irish?  What  State  is  more  German  than  Penn- 
sylvania, where  there  are  entire  villages  who<e 
inhabitants  do  not  even  speak  English ;  and  yet, 
with  all  its  wealth,  has  this  clement  ever  ex- 
ercised any  national  influence? 

Another  pervading  trait  -of  German  na- 
tionalism in  the  United  States  is  that  it  has 


no  leaders,  or  but  very  few.  The  writer 
met  many  who  seemed  eminently  fitted  for 
leadership,  both  by  character  and  training, 
but  their  attainments  in  German  are  used 
only  as  aids  in  their  various  callings.  This, 
however,  is  but  natural,  since  a  distinctly 
German  part}'  in  America  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  national  character  of  the  coun- 
try, as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  is  a 
determined  fact,  ^'et  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  characterizing  the  Germans' 
standing  aloof   from   politics   as   antiquated. 

Their  objection  to  taking  part  is  that  politics 
are  impure.  Yet  how  are  they  to  be  purified  if 
elements  specially  fitted  for  reform  stand  back 
with  folded  arms  because  they  are  not  clean? 
American  citizens,  who  actively  share  in  de- 
termining the  fortunes  of  the  Union,  but,  mind- 
ful of  their  German  blood,  introduce  the  treas- 
ures of  German  culture  into  the  new  Father- 
land, creating  thereby  a  better  understanding 
between  the  two  peoples, — that  is  what  Profes- 
sor Hotzsch  believes  the  German  element  should 
strive  to  be.  What  seems  requisite  to  this  end? 
Organization  in  the  first  place.  The  German- 
.•\merican  I'uion.  with  Dr.  Hexamer  as  presi- 
dent, already  numbers  a  million  and  a  half  mem- 
hers.  Outside  of  this  the  strongest  organiza- 
tions arc  the  various  Lutheran  synods  and  Turn- 
vereine. 

German  nationalism  lacks  self-conscious- 
ness. It  is  desirable,  for  example,  to  have  a 
comprehensive  history  of  what  the  German 
clement  has  wrought  in  the  United  States,  as 
pioneers,  as  soldiers,  etc.  German-Ameri- 
lans  shoulil  keep  in  closer  touch  with  Cjer- 
man  culture.  The  exchange  of  professors  is 
a  step  in  this  direction. 


KNGL.XNO,    RUSSIA,  AN!)    II 1I-:  GKRMAN    K.MSI-.R. 


'  I  ^HK  much-discussed  meeting  between  the 
German  Kaiser  an<l  the  Russian  Czar 
at  Schwinemunde  (August  S)  apparently 
had  no  effect  \x{Xit\  the  conclusion  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  entente  which  was  signed 
September  2.  The  Russian  press  is  almost 
unanimous  in  attributing  great  importance 
to  the  changed  relations  between  the  British 
and  Russian  governments.  One  of  the  most 
significant  comments  appears  in  the  Ruis- 
koye  Slovo.    This  journal  remarks: 

Thr  tinH^f^fan'linp  Iwfwrrn  Rn«sia   and  Great 

iKJih 

Htatc 

of  mi)tii.-il  disfrunt  within  the  sphere  of  Annlo- 

^ ;...i  .-.,f.p    jn,|    jj^,    without    involving 

IIS  of  rontinontal   and   especially 
.     .      Third  parti'  '<l 

Some  of  thrm,  \. 


following  the  cxamjilr  of  i'.ismarck,  the  "  honest 
broker," — believe  that  they  have  cause  for  com- 
plaiiU  when  any  transaction  is  concluded  on  the 
Muropean  political  Ixmrsc  without  netting  them 
some  brokerage  at  the  current  rate.  Under- 
standing that  Russia  knew  this,  no  one  in  Lon- 
don was  surprised  at  the  circumspection  with 
which  the  Russian  boreign  Oflice  api)roachcd 
the  signing  of  this  agreciucnt,  keeping  as  it  did 
a  constant  lookout  toward  tlic  Merlin  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  opituOn  of  the  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial (juoted  from  above,  the  historic  agree- 
ment just  concluded  between  the  two  great 
w«»rld  empires  will  prove  brnrficial  in  pro- 
portif)n  as  the  status  and  progress  of  Russian 
internal  affairs  meet  the  commendation  of 
public  opinion  In  Knglanil. 

Reasoning  from  the  course  oi  Knglish  in- 
ternational policies  (we  pass  over  the  details 
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of  tile  argument),  the  writer  concludes  tliat, 
although  the  English  people  have  been  sin- 
gularly indifferent  to  several  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  Russian  situationj  it  must  not 
be  concluded  on  that  account,  or  because  of 
the  agreement  just  arrived  at,  that  England 
will  loan  any  money  to  the  Czar.  At  this 
point  the  editorial   continues: 

riit  Eiijj;lisli  ])f()plc'  will  invest  in  private  busi- 
ness undertakings  in  Russia,  particularly  in  min- 
ing in  the  L'ral,  Caucasus,  and  Siberia.  They 
will  never,  however,  lielp  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  rule  the  Russian  people  without  the  con- 
sent of  .'i  parliament ;  and  here  comes  in  the 
chance  tor  Germany's  "  brokerage."  German 
works  will  get  Russian  orders  for  battleships, 
while  the  necessary  sums  will  be  subscribed  in 
Parliament,  on  terms  agreeing  with  the  present 
economic  position  of  Russia,  perhaps  secured  by 
a  mortgage  on  these  very  battleships  until  re- 
deemed from  tlic  Russian  treasury. 

Did  the    Kaiser  Advise   the  Czar  as  to 
Internal  Politics  ? 

As  to  this  meeting  of  Kaiser  and  Czar,  we 
find  some  interesting  opinion  and  speculation 
in  the  dignified  Russian  review  J'yestnik 
Yevropy.  It  is  impossible,  says  the  writer  of 
this  editorial,  to  deny  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  this  interview  and  to  consider  it  a 
mere  act  of  international  politeness,  as  the 
semi-ofHcial  press  of  Berlin  wovdd  have  us 
believe.  For  one  reason,  Prince  von  Biilow, 
the  German  premier,  and  Count  Isvolski, 
Russia's  foreign  minister,  were  both  present. 
The  international  aspect  of  the  meeting, 
however,  would  appear  to  have  interested  the 
Russian  public  very  little. 

'['he  questions  of  closer  relations  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  or  England  and  Russia, 
admitting  of  their  importance  for  the  future,  are 
subjects  far  without  the  ordinary  circle  of  the 
burning,  immediate  interest  of  us  Russians.  For 
us  it  is  sufficient  to  realize  that  Germany  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  sustain  and  strengthen  her 
friendly  relations  with  Russia,  and  does  not 
manifest  any  intentions  of  taking  advantage  of 
our  relative  military  weakness  for  any  hostile 
purpose.  What  interests  us  very  much,  how- 
ever, is  the  question  whether  William  U.  of 
Germany  has  attempted  to  inllucnce.  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  internal  policy  of  the  Russian 
Government,  and  whether  such  intUience  will  be 
injurious  to  the  interest  of  Russian  society  and 
the  Russian  people.  Such  apprehensions  cannot 
he  put  aside  lightlv  by  the  formal  repetition  of 
the  statement  that  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  neighboring  nations  is  against  tlic  rules 
of  international  custom.  It  remains  a  fact  that 
by  tradition  the  relationship  of  both  dynasties 
in  question  is  vTy  close,  and  would  fully  admit 
of  the  giving  of  mutual  friendly  .idviccs  on  in- 
ternal political  afTairs.  It  is  a  historical  fact 
that  Kai-^er  William  1.,  grandfather  of  the  pres- 


ent German  Emperor,  advised  the  Russian  Czar 
.Vle.xander  IF,  in  a  special  friendly  letter,  as  to 
the  limitations  necessary  in  the  granting  of  a 
constitution  to  the  Russian  people  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  the  central  government 
in  matters  of  the  budget.  Whatever  may  be  the 
present  views  and  inclinations  of  William  IF,  he 
is  I'lrst  of  all  the  highest  representative  and  first 
patriot  of  Germany,  and  Germany  is  not  at  all 
interested  in  the  speedy,  happy  end  of  the  pres- 
ent Russian  crisis.  On  the  contrary,  she  has 
many  reasons  for  wishing  that  this  crisis  con- 
tinue, even  until  it  bring  about  the  utter  down- 
fall of  Russia's  political  and  military  power.  .\n 
exhausted  Russia,  disordered  within  and  weak- 
ened from  without,  would  be  a  very  convenient 
neighbor  for  the  Germans.  It  would  open  up  a 
wide  field  for  German  enterprise  and  settle  for 
years  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Germany.  Even 
our  most  well-wishing  friends  among  the  Ger- 
man patriots  would  certainly  have  nothii.g 
against  the  transformation  of  Russia  into  a  dis- 
integrated empire  like  Turkey.  William  IF 
would  i)robably  lose  no  favorable  opportunity 
for  heli)ing  the  Russian  Government  to  turn 
resolutely  into  the  Turkish  path.  It  is  true  that 
the  present  German  Kai.-er  conscientiously  ful- 
fills all  the  obligations  of  a  constitutional  ruler, 
in  no  way  violating  the  legal  rights  of  popular 
representation.  By  his  temperament,  by  his  turn 
of  mind,  by  his  character,  and  by  his  military 
feudal  conceptions  and  ideals,  however,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly an  absolutist  and  has  little  sympathy 
for  any  parliamentary  regime.  His  opinions  and 
declarations  concerning  our  internal  affairs, 
therefore,  could  hardly  lead  to  any  beneficial  re- 
sults helpful  in  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  present 
crisis,  When  we  consider  the  high  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  German  Emperor  and  his  remark- 
able role  in  present-day  Europe,  even  passing 
words  may  leave  a  deep  trace  and  have  an  in- 
fluence in  directing  future  events.  Our  Chinese 
adventure,  frr  which  the  Russian  Government 
and  the  Russian  people  have  so  recently  had  to 
pay  so  dearly,  is  ascribed  to  his  direct  influence. 
We  therefore  feel  very  uneasy  whenever  he 
makes  a  friendly  step  toward  Russia. 

Has  Germany  Any  Real  Love  for  Russia? 

There  arc  those  who  believe  that,  for  lo 
these  many  years,  Germany  has  "  exploited 
Russia  unmercifully."  These  words  are 
from  a  recent  article  in  the  Gazcta  Codzicn- 
rid  {Daily  (idzrtfc) ,  of  Warsaw.  This 
Polish  journal  insists  that,  in  almost  all  their 
relations,  the  advantage  has  been  with  Ger- 
man\', — or,  rather,  with  Prussia, — as  the 
writer  prefers  to  put  the  matter. 

On  the  one  hand  stand  the  savine  of  Germany 
from  suicide  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  pres- 
ervation from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  propitious  acquiescence  in  the 
conquest  of  France  by  Prussia  and  in  the  erec- 
tion of  united  Germany  into  an  empire:  on  the 
other  hand, — in  return  for  this, — stan<l  the  ma- 
chinations   against     Catharine     IF     during     the 

Purkish  War.  the  tripping  up  of  its  savior  at 
the     Congress     of     Vienna,     and      Bismarck's 

■  honest  brokerage  "  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF    THE  MONTH. 
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A  curious  psjchological  contribution  of 
Prussian  love  toward  Russia  is  furnished  by 
the  well-known  German  Governmental 
Councilor  Rudolph  Martin,  in  his  new  book, 
"  Emperor  William  II.  and  King  Edward 
VII."  In  this  work,  it  is  true,  Dr.  Martin 
treats  only  incidentally  the  subject  of  Ger- 
many's relation  to  Russia ;  but,  placed  to- 
gether, Martin's  thoughts  and  opinions  on 
this  subject  scattered  throughout  the  book, 
form  an  exceedingly  characteristic  picture. 

According  to  him  the  source  of  Prussian's 
love  toward  Russia  was  the  belief  in  Russia's 
invincible  power.  A  typical  exponent  of  this 
policy  was  Bismarck,  who,  "  in  a  clcse  union 
with  Russia  expected  to  find  for  the  German 
state  the  assurance  of  a  peaceful  existence." 
Beneficial  as  was  this  policy  to  Prussia,  it 
yet  had  the  evil  side  that  it  set  Prussia  in  a 
certain  dependence  on  Russia,  This  depend- 
ence Prussia  felt  very  sorely,  and  despite  all 
her  protestations  of  love  for  Russia,  she  se- 
cretly gnashed  her  teeth.  "  I  want  to  be  a 
friend  of  Russia's,  not  her  slave!  "  once  broke 
forth  from  the  lips  of  Frederick  II.  The 
notion  of  the  omnipotence  of  Russia,  how- 
ever, has  proved  to  have  been  erroneous.  In 
view  of  this,  the  German  Governmental 
Councilor  evidently  regards  further  conceal- 
ment of  the  real  German  designs  as  no 
longer  needful.     He  observes: 

In  the  weakness  of  Riis>iia  lies  tlic  fiitiirc  of 
Germany  I     .    .     .     With  the  momcjit  of  llic  in- 


ternal dissolution  of  Russia  there  ends  for  tlie 
German  state  the  period  of  youth  and  there  be- 
gins a  new,  greater  epoch.  There  will  be  ful- 
filled the  prediction  that  "  there  will  arise  a  new 
Germany  which  will  surpass  considerably  the 
old  Germany  in  greatness,  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  wealth,  and  which  will  constitute  the 
most  certain  defensive  bastion  against  all  kinds 
of  Panslavism.  Russian  danger,  etc.  Not  St. 
Petersburg,  as  the  Slavonians  have  been  dream- 
ing for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  Berlin,  will 
become  the  capital  of  continental  Europe." 

Already  Germany  is  deriving  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  weakness  of  Russia.  The 
consequence  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance, 
directed  against  Germany,  has  fallen  entirely, 
and  that  alliance  now  brings  France  only 
losses.  A  Franco-Russian  war  against  Ger- 
many has  become  an  impossibility.  In  the 
English  designs  of  cooping  in  Germany,  the 
weakness  of  Russia  is  also  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  Germany.  "If  the  gallant  Japa- 
nese had  not  felled  the  Russian  colossus  and 
liad  not  kindled  the  flame  of  revolution,  the 
polic}'  of  King  Edward  would  have  cost  Ger- 
many clear.  Then  there  could  have  been  no 
thought  of  a  victorious  war  against  the  anti- 
German  coalition,"  admits  Martin.  Now, 
Russia's  joining  of  the  anti-German  coalition 
will  increase  only  its  weakness  and  vulnera- 
bility. "  When  the  German  lion,  exasperated 
by  England,  will  spring  to  his  defense,  he 
will  be  glad  if  he  will  find  at  hand  a  victim 
worth  while.  The  larger  the  calf  will  be, 
the  better  for  the  lion." 


.\    IRKNCflAXT   IAI>.\Ni:SI.    MIAV  OF  EXCLUSION. 


T  .N  a  recent  issue  of  the  Tokio  monthly, 
J'aivo,  Dr.  S.  Nakamura,  pnjfessor  of 
international  law  in  Cjaku-siu-in,  the  Japa- 
nese schfifil  for  pters,  presents  what  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  real  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  people  toward  the  United  States. 
After  a  brief  survey  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  this  scholar  dis- 
cusses the  International  trouble  which  has 
resulted    from    the   scIk>o1    incident    in    San 

Km He  asserts  that  the  restriction  r)f 

Ja;  inmigrafion  Into  the  I'nited  States 

is  mainly  due  to  .the  "  fear  and  susplciou  " 
m'  I    by    the    A/nrricans    toward    the 

Ja; ^incc   the    iatfrr   have   br< omr    the 

leading  factor  In  the  diphrtnafic  field  of  the 
Far  Kast,  "  This  srntlmrnt  of  fear  and  sus- 
picion has  pxprr%srd  itself  in  the  folhtwing 
aswrflons,  whii  h  the  Aturrican  nati«»n  as- 
sumes to  be  p<»trnr  rnonch  to  justify  the  ex- 


clusion of  the  .Mikado's  subjects,  namely: 
(  I  )  that  the  Japanese  are  an  uniussimilabie 
people,  maintaitung  their  national  charac- 
teristics and  traditions  wherever  they  may 
inunigrate,  and  (2)  that  the  existence  of  a 
large  number  of  Japanese  in  this  country  will 
necessarily  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
distinct  community,  not  swearing  allegiance 
to  this  republic,  but  pa>ing  homage  to  the 
.Mikado's  throne."  The  economic  rea.sons 
advanced  In  favor  of  Japanese  exclusion  are, 
in  the  writer's  opim'on,  not  so  vital  as  these 
two  reasons.  Indeed,  the  J.-qianesc  laborers 
are  welcomed  by  Americans  who  are  not  of 
the  laboring  class.  No  American  denies  tli.it 
the  Japanese  immigrants  form  an  inipotlant 
factor  In  the  development  of  the  natural  n- 
sources  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Tlir  Japanr^e 
<lors  not  sell  his  labor  at  i  heap  price,  nor 
<loes  he  Invade  the  white  lal)orer'.s  field  of 
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einploymeiu.  On  the  contran,  he  gets  the 
highest  wages  he  can  reasonably  ask,  and  is 
mostly  engaged  in  such  work  as  is  avoided 
by  the  white  laborer.  It  is  therefore  ab- 
surd, the  writer  asserts,  to  attribute  the  re- 
striction of  Japanese  immigration  to  economic 
reasons:  the  real  reasons,  as  he  believes,  are 
wholly  sentimental.  He  does  not,  of  course, 
deny  that  the  Japanese  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  other  peoples  in  appearance,  in 
characteristics  and  in  customs,  but  he  ridi- 
cules the  idea  that  the  Japanese  immigrants 
will  form  in  this  country  an  element  inimi- 
cal to  its  political  existence. 

Dr.  Nakamura  demands  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  revision  of  the  Japanese-American 
treaty,  Japan  should  insist  upon  the  abroga- 
tion of  tlie  last  clause  of  Article  2  of  the  ex- 
isting treaty,  which  reads  as  follows:  "  It 
is,  however,  understood  that  the  stipulations 
contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  article  do 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  laws^  ordinances 
and  regulations  with  regard  to  trade,  the 
immigration  of  laborers,  police  and  public 
security  A\'hich  are  in  force  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  enacted  in  either  of  the  two 
countries."  But  for  this  clause,  the  United 
States  could  never  have  restricted  Japanese 
Immigration  without  the  consent  of  the 
Tokio  government.  The  writer  does  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  international   law.   a   nation    is 


free  to  exclude  alien  immigrants  or  restrict 
their  incoming,  whenever  that  nation  con- 
siders such  a  measure  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  and  promote  its  own  welfare. 
X'iewed  in  the  light  of  the  cold  theory  of 
jurisprudence,  the  prohibition  or  restriction 
of  Japanese  immigration  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  at  W^ashington  is  thorough- 
ly justifiable.  The  writer,  however,  con- 
tends that  acts  which  are  justifiable  in 
the  jurists'  eyes  are  not  always  justi- 
fiable when  considered  from  a  broader 
point  of  view,  such  as  international  moralit>\ 
diplomac)'  and  national  policy.  The  ex- 
clusion of  Japanese  immigrants  at  a  time 
when  Japanese  labor  is  really  in  much  de- 
mand in  America,  and  even  welcomed  by  the 
majority  of  the  Americans,  would  be,  he 
contends,  impolitic  and  ill-advised. 

As  for  the  coming  of  the  American  Atlan- 
tic squadron  to  the  Pacific,  the  writer  de- 
clares that  the  movement  is  of  sm.all  conse- 
quence to  Japan,  as  the  Mikado's  empire,  in 
his  opinion,  cherishes  no  intentions  to  enter 
into  armed  hostilities  with  the  United  States. 
"  The  Japanese  peril  exists  merely  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Americans."  At  the 
same  time  Dr.  Nakamura  does  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  conviction  that  if  war 
should  unfortunately  be  declared  between  the 
two  countries,  Japan  will  be  the  ultimate 
victor. 


IS  CIVILIZATION   REALLY    TRAVELING  WESTWARD? 


T  r  is  many  years  since  Bishop  Berkeley 
prophesied  that  the  course  of  empire  lay 
westward,  and  that  the  civilization  of  the 
East  would,  in  the  judgment  of  history,  be 
far  outshone  hy  the  glories  of  the  West. 
Unfortunately,  the  Bishop  gave  us  no  sub- 
stantial facts  wherewith  to  support  his  theory, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  person  has 
forestalled  the  eflFort  of  M.  Piobb,  in  Le 
Mfitulc  Motlcnie  (Paris),  to  prove  that  to 
the  West  must  accrue  the  heritage  of  the 
future's  civilizing  influences.     Says  he: 

At  first  the  centers  of  civili/ation  were  all 
situated  in  the  north;  siibsequeiulv  they  were  to 
be  fnund  between  the  parallels  28°  40'  and  52° 
31'  of  latitude,  a  region  in  which  the  thernio- 
metric  mean  is  never  lower  than  15°  Ccnticradc. 
All  centers  of  civilization  arc  slinwn  hv  liistury 
to  liavc  eclipsed  each  other  in  the  decree  of 
their  proRpess  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
improved  upon  their  geographical  situation,  a 
fact  which  leads  us  to  note  a  phenomenon,  like- 


wise proven,  that  each  center  of  civilization  has 
l)ut  an  ephemeral  term  of  duration,  and  tliat 
when  it  has  reached  its  maximum  of  civilization 
it  fails  into  decay  and  disappears  altogether,  as 
in  the  great  centers  of  Mcsopotamian  history. 
It  must  also  be  noted  that  when  the  people  of 
the  West  were  still  little  better  than  bushmcn. 
the  people  of  the  East  had  built  big  cities  and 
possessed  a  high  type  of  progress  and  culture. 
.'\t  present,  however,  the  Westerns  are  more  ad- 
vanced than  they  were  formerly  in  arrear.  while 
the  people  of  the  East  have  ceased  to  progress. 
Putting  aside  the  fallacy  that  Asia  Minor  was 
the  cradle  cf  the  human  race,  wc  fmd  that  civ- 
ilization has  moved  upon  the  globe  from  east  to 
west,  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  generally 
adt^ted  by  the  celestial  bodies  of  our  system, 
and  within  a  particular  zone,  of  which  the 
breadth  dees  not  exceed  ten  degrees. 

There  have  been  three  halting-places  along 
the  line  of  progress,  namely:  Asia,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  Western  Europe.  If  the  law 
which  governs  this  movement  is  correct,  then 
the  fourth  and  next  halting-place  should  be 
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found  somewhere  in  Nurth  America.     Here. 

according  to  the  French  writer,  are  some  of 

the  historic  world-centers: 

China's  greatest  capital  is  Nankin,  in  ^2"  5'  X. 
lat. ;  India's  ancient  capital  was  Lahore,  31°  50'; 
Babylon  in  Chaldea.  32'  30';  Memphis  in  EgA-pt, 
30"  f  Athens,  ^7'  58';  Rome.  41°  6';  Paris,  let 
us  say  the  center  of  modem  civilization,  48°  50'. 
These  seven  great  cities  have  been  the  sources  of 
culture  and  progress,  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  situated  on  a  line  which  rises  and  falls  with 
almost  mathematical  precision.  The  most  north- 
erly point  having  been  reached  in  Paris,  the 
next  fall,  calculated  by  analogy,  would  be  to- 
ward the  equator,  giving  a  line  from  New  York 
(40'  42'  X.  lat.),  to  San  Francisco  {^,7'^  47'  X. 
lat.),  with  two  cities  similarly  situated  in  many 
respects  to  Rome  and  Athens. 

Taking  the  case  of  Eg\pt  alone,  though 
M.  Piobb  points  his  argument  from  others 
of  the  great  cities,  we  find  that  Memphis 
had  for  its  feeder  Thebes,  that  she  projected 
her  secondarj-  civilization  toward  the  East, 
namely,  that  of  the   Hebrews,  and   her  pri- 


mary civilization  toward  Greece  and  Rome. 
According  to  M.  Piobb,  each  civilization  is 
awakened  by  the  races  situated  to  the  east 
of  it ;  it  develops  on  the  spot  and  creates  its 
feeders,  establishing,  as  it  does  so,  several 
secondarj'  cities  in  the  east  and  arousing  in 
the  west  the  civilization  that  is  to  succeed 
it.  The  secondary  cities  in  their  turn  project 
themselves  toward  the  east,  destroying  the 
older  civilizations  and  imposing  their  own. 
The  ethnic  phenomenon  of  the  moment  is  the 
awakening  by  those  twin-sisters,  Paris  and 
London,  of  the  civilization  of  the  West 
which  will  one  day  return  upon  them.  In 
1850,  says  M.  Piobb,  a  Belgian  scientific 
investigator,  conceived  a  theory  of  the  move- 
ment of  civilization  in  direct  harmony  with 
terrestrial  magnetism,  a  theory  which  was 
never  followed  up,  but  which  is  plausibly 
worked  out,  and  affords  the  deepest  interest 
to  the  student. 


THE    DANGER   OF    ISOLAliXG   GERMANY. 


T  N  several  recent  issues  of  La  Revue  a  for- 
mer French  Ambassador  discusses  "  The 
Europe  of  To-Morro\i."  He  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  as  to  the  effect  of  the  various 
understandings  and  ententes  concluded  by 
Great  Britain  at  the  expense  of  Germany. 
Speaking  of  the  change  in  the  methods  of 
diplomacy,  the  writer  declares  that  "  alli- 
ances are  not  made  for  s^jmething,  but 
against  s^jme  one.  Diplomacy  always  makes 
tyracc  against  y>me  one."  Moreover,  it  has 
a  fatal  way  of  bringing  about  this  peace  by 
Intimidation,  by  exa'»perating  others,  even 
when  it  is  in  the  most  peaceful  humor.  In 
short,  it  maintains  peace  by  preparing  for 
war,  and  it  is  apt  to  end  by  provoking  war. 
This  is  precisely  the  picture  presented  by  the 
I^n;.'lish  ententes  and  the  progressive  isola- 
tion of  Germany,  asserts  the  writer,  and  he 
gfjcs  ST)  far  as  to  say  categorically  that  "  when 
the  ivjiation  of  Germany  is  complete  the  cup 
of  peace  will  be  Hhattcred." 

'ITiis  diplomat  willingly  admits  that  the 
n  '  *  '  of  the  Germans  have  f:i'  '*  *  i  the 
;r  ■>n    of    the    unfriendly    <■  m    of 

which  thry  complain.  Ever  since  the  scan- 
dalous siipnorr  given  by  the  Kaivr  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turke\'  at  the  time  of  the  Armen- 
ian ma^sarre<*,  Grrmnny's  international  pol- 
icy has  Seen  nothing  but  a  s<ri«  of  iinfriend- 


ii.'.. 


role  of  satellites.  The  policy  of  the  Kaiser 
i«>  described  as  the  greatest  anachronism 
imaginable,  yet  the  writer  says  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  for  that  monarch,  with 
the  great  problem  of  e.xpansion  as  sketched 
out  for  him,  to  I'.ave  acted  otherwise  except 
perhaps  in  a  few  minor  details. 

germ.any's  brig.anu  protege. 

Turning  to  Morocco,  the  writer  points  out 
that  the  real  Sultan  is  not  Abdul  Aziz,  but 
Herr  von  Rosen.  A  most  serious  matter,  he 
says,  is  the  constant  anti-French  connivance 
of  Herr  von  Rosen  with  the  masters  of  the 
countr>'.  Berlin,  he  docs  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert, subsidizes  certain  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises  simpl\  to  cover  the  losses 
of  German  works  undertaken  at  ridiculously 
low  prices,  and  any  international  tendering 
for  the  execution  of  public  works  is  the  pur- 
est comedy. 

In  the  best  Gcrm.iM  diplom.itir  circles  it  is  no 
<iccret  that  the  famous  brlKand  R.iisuli  acts  ac- 
cordinj^  to  the  instrurti'ins  of  llerr  von  Rosen, 
and  that  the  valiant  Mchall.i  sent  to  ^ivc  hint 
chase  always  lets  hJTn  tscipe.  I  he  writer  rocs 
on  to  drrj.ire  that  he  knows  personally  a  mcr- 
rhant,  neither  I*renrh  nor  r,crm.-)n,  who  sufTcred 
>:reatly  from  tlie  misdeeds  of  Raisuli  and  his 
b;ind.  First  he  referred  the  in.itter  to  the  rcp- 
fi  of   bin   rfiiintry.    and    w.is    informed 

1!  >i'»    roidd    be    d'liu'       Tllrll    be    went    to 

Hrrr    VIII  and    <  '•      At 

V  mr    .ill  •    the    <>'       .  ler    the 
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mcrcliant  ciianccd  to  show  his  inclination  to 
join  in  some  German  enterprise,  whereupon  Herr 
von  Rosen  said  lie  would  do  something  for  him, 
but  the  matter  was  to  be  left  to  him  entirely. 
From  that  day  the  merchant  had  no  more 
trouble  from  Raisuli  or  his  followers. 

With  rc;^ard  to  Anglo-German  coolness, 
the  writer  says  that  the  German  people  are  a 
prey  to  a  new  moral  evil  which  he  defines  as 
Edwarclophobia.  They  believe  that  the  King 
is  animated  both  by  a  diplomatic  genius  of 
the  first  order  and  a  personal  hatred  toward 
Germany  and  the  Kaiser.  P.ngland,  they 
say,  is  grouping  the  whole  world  against 
Germany  to  prevent  the  economic  expansion 
so  vital  to  her  existence.  As  to  the  Kaiser, 
he  is  supremely  irritated  to  hear  on  every 
side  of  the  diplomatic  faculties  of  Edward 
V^II.  He  believes  himself  to  be  as  strong  as 
his  illustrious  uncle,  whom  he  does  not  es- 
teem very  highly,  and  he  protests  with  per- 
severance and  sometimes  with  vehemence 
against  the  phobia  of  those  who  discern  the 
mysterious  hand  of  the  King  in  all  the  dis- 
agreeable things  which  happen  to  Germany. 
The  idea  of  a  Franco-German  entente  is 
cherished  by  the  Kaiser  more  and  more  as 
German  relations  with  England  grow  cooler, 
but  the  German  people  do  not  consider  the 
idea  feasible.  In  the  mind  of  its  promoters 
such  an  entente  is  regarded  as  only  the  first 
step  in  the  Continental  reconciliation  to  the 
disadvantage  of   England. 


ALLI.ANXES  NO  GUARANTEE  OF  PEACE. 

It  is  indispensable,  if  ungrateful,  says  the 
Ambassador  in  conclusion,  to  remark  that 
the  constitution  of  a  solid  group  of  the  Great 
Powers,  instead  of  guaranteeing  peace,  rather 
diminishes  the  chances  of  maintaining  it. 
The  object  of  British  diplomacy  is  stated  to 
be  to  guarantee  British  supremacy  against 
German  enterprise,  and  whether  they  will  or 
no,  all  the  allies  and  cordial  friends  of  Great 
Britain  are  the  servants  of  the  British,  not 
in  a  work  equally  profitable  to  all,  but  for 
the  gain  of  (jrcat  Britain  alone.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  the  absolute  conviction  of  the 
(jermans. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  in  London 
the  fact  is  ignored  that  Germany  will  not  wait 
for  complete  isolation  before  breaking  through 
the  chain  which  she  believes  perfidious  .Mbion 
has  astutely  forged.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  if  all  the  advantages  of  the  British  system 
of  alliances  are  naturally  for  Great  Britain,  all 
tile  disadvantages,  perils,  and  risks  of  an  ir- 
remediable catastrophe  are  for  France.  Should 
the  general  European  conflagration  break  out  it 
is  certain  that  it  will  be  reduced  practically  to 
a  duel  between  France  and  Germany.  I'he  pro- 
gressive isolation  of  Germany  is  a  veritable 
world-peril,  and  England  is  as  much  to  blame 
for  it  as  is  t!ie  policy  of  the  Kaiser,  while  I*"rance. 
in  taking  the  part  of  one  of  the  antagonists  of 
the  future,  has  helped  largely  to  create  a  dis- 
(|uieting  international  situation  from  which  she 
will  be  the  first  to  suffer.  But  who  dare  say 
that  France  could  have  acted  otherwise? 


FHi:   LOW   DEATH    R A  TK   AMONG    rill     11, WS. 


I  HE  hardships  and  persecutions  endured 
by  the  Jews  are  constantly  impressed 
upon  us,  but  in  spite  of  all  these  things  the 
records  show  that  the  death  rate  among 
them  is  lower  than  among  P'uropean  stocks, 
generally  speaking,  and  since  length  of  days 
is  most  fervently  to  be  desired,  the  reason  for 
this  is  a  practical  question  of  general  interest. 

Dr.  Siegfried  Rosenfeld,  who  has  made  a 
study  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Vienna 
has  published  a  series  of  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Archiv  fi'tr  Rasscn  und  Ccsrll- 
schafts-Biolo^ie  (  Berlin ) . 

Uo  the  Jews  owe  their  characteristically 
low  death  rate  to  a  race  peculiarity',  or  are 
they  better  able  to  resist  disease? 

The  writer  does  not  think  it  is  a  result  of 
any  differences  due  to  living  in  accordance 
with  their  religious  creed,  but  believes  that 
the  matter  of  greatest  importance  is  the  ex- 
treme care  the  Jews  take  of  their  health,  and 


calls  especial  attention  to  their  care  of  the 
children.  It  is  very  unusual  for  babies  to  be 
given  anything  except  their  natural  food, 
and  as  a  result  many  children  are  saved  that 
are  weak  at  birth  and  would  otherwise  die. 
As  a  residt  of  the  close  watch  kept  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  immediate  call  of  a  physician, 
there  are  comparatively  few  deaths  from 
diphtheria,  while  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  number  of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever, 
where  it  is  of  no  great  importance  whether 
a  physician  is  called  a  day  earlier  or  later. 

The  effect  of  good  care  upon  the  chances 
of  life  among  children  in  their  early  years  is 
very  conclusively  shown  by  a  table  giving  the 
percentage  of  deaths  during  the  first  year  of 
life  of  the  legitimate  and  the  natural  chil- 
dren of  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  parentage.  Among  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  about  i<)  per  cent,  of  the 
children  die  during  their  first  year,  and  about 
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14  per  cent,  among  the  Jews,  while  with  the 
unfortunate,  neglected  and  uncared-for  natu- 
ral children,  about  35  per  cent,  die  among 
both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  less 
than  double  the  num.ber  in  the  first  instance, 
and  among  the  Jews,  about  33  per  cent.,  or 
5  per  cent,  more  than  double  the  number  in 
the  first  instance,  although  less  than  the  num- 
ber among  the  other  creeds. 

The  characteristic  precaution  with  regard 
to  health  is  also  shown  in  their  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  results  here 
are  far-reaching,  and  are  noticeable,  not  only 
in  the  comparatively  few  deaths  occurring  as 
a  direct  result  of  alcoholism,  but  also  in  the 
freedom  of  the  Jews  from  such  diseases  as 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  etc.,  that  may 
result  indirectly  from  excesses  of  this  kind, 
and  still  further  in  the  results  among  the  un- 
protected members  of  the  comm.unit}-,  who, 
to  a  corresponding  degree,  escape  the  effects 
of  neglect,  and  the  inherited   tendencies  to- 


ward the  deep-seated  diseases  that  children  of 
inebriates  suffer  from. 

Other  data  showing  differences  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  various  causes  among 
adults  in  the  community  where  the  observa- 
tions were  extended  through  several  years, 
bring  out  the  fact  that  there  were  252  sui- 
cides among  the  Roman  Catholics,  seven 
am^ong  the  Protestants,  and  twenty-three 
among  the  Jews  on  account  of  domestic  in- 
felicity ;  from  tl'.e  morphine  habit  and  nervous 
affections,  flft>-three  deaths  among  Roman 
Catholics,  three  among  Protestants,  and 
twelve  among  Jews. 

The  writer  finds  that  in  his  locality  at 
least,  the  death  rate  among  the  Jews  is 
noticeably  lower  than  among  peoples  of  other 
creeds.  He  does  not  attribute  this  to  any 
inherent  race  characteristic,  but  to  more  care- 
ful living,  and  he  believes  that  his  observa- 
tions give  ground  for  the  hope  that  the  lease 
of  human  life  may  be  prolonged  for  all. 


THE   LEGF.XD    OF  PR  S  X. 


TJNDER  the  title  of  "The  Legend  of 
Pius  X."  E.  Philippe  begins,  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Bibliotheque  L  niverselle , 
a  character  study  of  Cardinal  Sarto  as  Pope. 
To  s^jme  people,  he  writes,  the  Pope  is  a 
saint,  and  to  others  a  good  country  cure,  lit- 
tle prepared  for  the  functions  of  his  present 
position.  P  ive  years  have  made  little  change 
in  him.  In  appearance  the  Pope  is  almost 
the  same  as  when  he  first  appeared  in  the 
inner  loggia  of  St.  Peter's  for  the  benediction 
after  his  proclamation  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

HIS    CM ARACTKRISTIC    NOTE. 

Sarto's  valet  de  chamhre  relates  that  his 
master  was  in  tears  when  he  first  put  on  the 
pontifical  vestments.  Tears  were  the  first 
manifestation  of  Pius  X.,  and  he  continued 
to  weep  after  the  benediction.  .Nor  will  he 
allow  a  single  occasion  to  weep  in  public  to 
pas*.  Kvery  time  he  has  received  in  audience 
a  hand  of  French  pilgrims  he  has  had  at  a 
iji-.cn  moment  tears  in  his  voice  if  not  in  his 
e)«.  It  i»  a  characteristic  note  which  dif- 
frrentiafrs  him  from  his  pf  '  •  r.  Leo 
XIIL  was  the  proud,   triuri  ;  Catholic 

Church.  When  he  spoke  of  sorrow  and  resig- 
nation it  was  in  a  tone  which  denoted  pres- 
ent ronv»lafion  an«l  certain  victory.  Ihe 
r|f«|urn<  r  nt  Pius  X.  is  vcf)  cliflfrrent.  With 
him  Catholicism  has  «nffrrpd  from  the  begin- 


ning, it  has  been  reduced  to  despair,  has  un- 
dergone persecution,  and  finally  has  wept. 
The  resignation  of  Leo  XIIL  was  only  in 
his  words;  he  had  the  pride  of  spiritual 
power.  Pius  X.  hatl  the  pride  of  humility 
and  the  despair  of  weakness  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  became  Pope.  He  is  sincere  in 
his  display  of  his  feelings,  but  from  the  strug- 
gle of  this  sensitive  character  with  daily 
events  there  has  come  into  existence'  many 
contradictions,  all  the  more  conspicuous  be- 
cause of  the  exaggerated  humble,  fei-llc,  and 
modest  part  played  by  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
All  sorts  of  stories  are  told  of  his  simple 
habits.  He  was  no  sooner  crowned  than  he 
indicated  his  hatred  of  pomp  and  ceremony. 
Nevertheless,  the  Pope  has  been  constrained 
to  modify  somewhat  the  habits  of  Cardinal 
Sartf).  It  has  been  resiiecttiilly  explained  to 
him  that  the  successor  of  Leo  XIII.  de- 
tracted from  the  prestige  of  the  Papai\  in 
not  adhering  to  the  magtuficence  and  the 
pom.p  of  sumptuous  ceremonies,  ami  gently 
he  has  been  made  to  sec  that  he  must  no 
longer  resemble  a  country  cure.  And  he  has 
at  last  given  way.  Two  or  three  dignitaries 
in  his  entourafie  were  suppressed,  hut  the 
number  of  prelates  and  aftetidants  of  all 
kinds  has  been  increased,  and  grailually  the 
Pope  is  heconnng  accustomed  to  the  digni- 
ties befitting  his  new   mode  of  life. 
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AN   ALL-MAHOMEDAN  LEAGUE. 


HP  HE  Hindus  of  British  India,  cloaking 
their  unrest  in  council  under  the  im- 
pressive name  of  the  "  Indian  National  Con- 
gress," have  started  a  decidedly  aggressive 
"  reform  "  movement.  The  Mahomedans, 
over  62,000,000  in  number,  have  now  estab- 
lished the  "  All-India  Moslem  League,"  pal- 
pably intended,  as  is  the  "  Indian  National 
Congress,"  to  courteously,  yet  firmly  and  per- 
sistently, force  the  issue  of  representative 
government,  also  to  press  the  British  Viceroy 
and  Council  for  concessions  in  several  other 
directions. 

Regarding  this  latest  Mahomedan  move, 
Edward  E.  Lang,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
organization  and  what  it  hopes  to  achieve. 
Both  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  on  the  sur- 
face, are  profuse,  through  their  leaders,  in 
protestations  of  loyalty  to  British  rule,  yet, 
reading  between  the  lines,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  pacific  attitude  is  merely 
preliminary  to  an  intensely  hostile  one  if  the 
reform  suggestions  are  thrown  aside  or  other- 
wise ignored  by  British  administrators. 

The  plan  and  purpose  of  the  "All-India 
Moslem  League  "  is  thus  stated : 

On  December  30th  last  a  Maliomcdaii  con- 
ference, in  session  at  Dacca,  tlie  capital  of  the 
iicwly-crcatcd  province  of  Eastern  l^engal,  de- 
parting al)so!ntciy  from  its  traditions,  openly 
discussed  the  question  of  the  protection  of  Ma- 
homedan interests  from  a  political  standpoint, 
and  finally  carried  unanimously  a  motion  for  the 
formation  of  an  "  All-India  Moslem  League,"  to 
promote  among  the  Maliomcdans  of  India  feel- 
ings of  loyalty  to  the  Rritish  Government,  and 
to  remove  any  misconceptions  that  may  arise  as 
to  the  intentions  of  government  with  regard  to 
any  of  its  measures;  to  protect  and  to  advance 
the  political  rights  and  interests  of  the  Mahome- 
dans of  India,  and  respectfully  to  represent  their 
needs  and  aspirations  to  government,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  among  Mahomedans  in  India  of  any 
feelings  of  hostility  toward  other  communities, 
without  prejudice  to  the  other  objects  of  the 
league.  A  strong  Provisional  Committee  was 
formed,  with  power  to  add  to  its  muuber,  and 
the  joint  secretaries  ap])ointed  were  the  Nawabs 
Vicar-ul-mnlk  and  .Mohsin-ul-mulk,  two  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  Mahomedan 
community  in  India  and  men  of  great  intellectual 
capacity.  The  committee  was  charged  to  frame 
a  constitution  within  a  period  of  four  months, 
and  further  to  convene  a  meeting  of  Indian  Ma- 
homedans at  a  suitable  time  and  place  to  lay  the 
constitution  before  such  meetiin;  for  tinal  ap- 
proval and  adoption. 

The  charming  subtlety  of  the  oriental 
character  is  well  illustrated  in  the  general 
wording    and    arrangement    of    tlie    Moslem 


plan,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  Hindus.  That 
portion  of  one  sentence  which  reads:  "  to 
protect  and  advance  the  political  rights  and 
interests  of  the  .Mahomedans  of  India,"  is 
full  of  significance,  and  is  merely  the  oriental 
way  of  saying  that  there  will  be  "  something 
doing  "  if  they  do  not  get  what  they  u  ant, 
or  a  substantial  equivalent. 

The  Rubicon  has  been  crossed ;  the  Mahome- 
dans of  India  have  forsaken  the  shades  of  re- 
tirement for  the  political  arena;  henceforth  a 
new  factor  in  Indian  politics  has  to  be  reckoned 
with.  It  has  arisen  at  a  grave  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  those  politics,  and  though  to  that  crisis 
its  inception  is  not  due,  without  a  doubt  its 
growth  has  been  quickened  thereby.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  Bengalis  against  the  partition  of 
Bengal  having  been  partly  successful  in  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  a  loyal  servant 
of  the  empire,  to  whom  the  Mahomedans  are 
deeply  attached,  it  became  clear  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Mahomedan  community  that  by  agitation 
alone  could  the  government  be  reached,  and 
forthwith  they  took  counsel  as  to  the  advisability 
of  forsaking  the  tenets  inculcated  bj'  Sir  Syed 
Ahmad  Khan,  the  key-note  of  which  was  quies- 
cence so  far  as  politics  were  concerned.  -Meet- 
ings were  held  in  various  parts  of  India ;  one  of 
the  most  important  took  place  in  Lucknow  in 
September  last,  and  thereat  it  was  decided,  fi- 
nally, that  a  Mahomedan  deputation  should  be 
sent  to  Lord  Minto,  at  Simla,  to  lay  before  him 
the  grievances  of  the  Mahomedan  community  in 
India,  and  to  urge  redress  at  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Viceroy  gave  the  deputation  a 
courteous  reception.  The  delegates  were 
assured  that  "  Mahomedan  wrongs  would 
be  righted,"  but 

fearing  lest  with  a  liberal  Ministry  the  hands 
of  the  govcrnmciU  of  India  might  not  be  as  free 
as  could  be  desired,  further  consultations  were 
held,  and  early  in  December  the  Xawab  of  Dacca 
issued  a  circidar  to  the  principal  Mahomedans 
of  India  detailing  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of 
a  "  Moslem  .Ml-India  Confederacy."  the  chief 
objects  of  which  were  to  be  "  to  support,  when- 
ever possible,  all  measures  emanating  from  the 
government  and  to  protect  the  cause  and  advance 
the  interest  of  our  co-religionists  throughout 
the  country,  to  controvert  the  growing  influence 
of  the  so-called  Indian  National  Congress,  which 
b.as  a  tendency  to  misuiterprot  and  subvert  British 
rule  in  India,  or  which  may  lead  to  that  de- 
plorable situation,  and  to  enable  our  young  men 
of  education,  who  for  want  of  such  an  associa- 
tion have  joined  the  Congress  camp,  to  find 
scope,  according  to  their  fitness  and  ability  for 
public   life." 

The  Nawab,  In  his  circular,  gives  "  our 
Hindu  Brethren"  several  "digs"  tending 
to  show  that  there  is  a  lack  of  sympathy 
between  the  two  organizations.     Tliis  will, 
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however,  add  vim  to  the  general  movement,  their  civil  and  military  servants  actually  on 

which  is  big  with  possibilities,  pacific  or  hos-  the  spot  and   able   to  soothe   or   irritate,   as 

tile,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  they  see  fit,  the  leaders  of  the  two  rival  and 

handled  by  the  British  home  authorities  and  yet  "  friendly  "  politico-religious  factions. 


THE  FARM   THE    TRUE   SCHOOL. 


"  A  GRICULTLRE  the  Basis  of  Edu- 
cation "  is  the  title  of  a  very  sug- 
gestive paper  in  the  Monist  by  Mr.  O.  F. 
Cook,  who  boldly  challenges  current  opinions 
of  training  the  next  generation.  Mr.  Cook 
begins  by  saying  that  ""  interest  is  intellectual 
appetite."  It  is  the  index  of  the  mind's 
readiness  for  the  assimilation  of  knowledge. 
Formal  instruction  does  not  arouse  interest, 
but  can  speedily  deaden  and  destroy  it.  It 
results  in  a  scholastic  dyspepsia.  "  It  is  as 
though  horse-breeders  were  to  follow  the 
methods  of  the  hog-raisers,  or  as  though  the 
system  of  producing  fat-livered  geese  were 
applied  to  game-cocks  or  to  carrier-pigeons." 
Education  means  greater  power  of  action, 
not  mere  plethora  of  erudition. 

THE   PRIMAL  CONTACTS. 

He  then  lays  dew  n  his  main  thesis : 

More  fundamental  than  all  questions  of  sub- 
ject-matter and  methods  of  formal  education  are 
the  two  primal  contacts  of  the  child,  with  Nature 
and  with  parents.  To  weaken  these  contacts  is 
tf)  impair  the  conditions  of  normal  development, 
the  ba-.is  on  which  all  more  specialized  forms  of 
training  must  rest. 

The  actual  labor  of  farming  may  not  have  an 
educational  superiority  over  many  other  voca- 
tions, except  for  the  greater  variety  and  the 
more  numerous  contacts  with  nature. 

CITIES    NO    PLACE    FOR    CHILDREN. 

Education  fails  to  remedy  the  deteriora- 
tion that  takes  place  in  cities,  which  often 
ovcrlfx>k  this  main  fact.  Parents  who  move 
from  countr>-  to  town  to  jjivc  their  children 
greatrr  rducational  advantages  often  leave 
behind  much  more  truly  educational  conili- 
tioas  than  any  they  find  in  the  city.  "  Chil- 
dren are  obviously  out  of  place  in  cities  " : 
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from  their  parents  during  the  years  when  the 
senses  are  susceptible  of  their  most  rapitl 
and  permanent  progress.  Attempts  to  graft 
agriculture  into  scholastic  courses  of  study 
have  rarely  been  successful,  for  formal  learn- 
ing leads  away  from  Nature  rather  than 
toward  it.  Complete  mastery  of  a  foreign 
language  is  seldom  possible  if  the  undertak- 
ing be  deferred  to  maturity.  The  mutifar- 
ious  agriculture  contacts  with  Nature  are 
similar;  unless  supplied  in  childhood  and 
youth  they  seem  to  find  no  adequate  entrance 
or  function  in  the  mind : 

The  mind  of  childhood,  rather  than  that  of 
later  youth  or  manhood,  is  adapted  to  absorb 
the  vast  number  and  complexity  of  details  with 
which  all  nature  contacts  abound.  Not  to  have 
these  contacts  at  the  right  time  of  life  is  to  be 
always  out  of  joint  with  tlic  terrestrial  environ- 
ment,— to  remain  a  transient  boarder  and  never 
completely  qualify  as  a  true  inhabitant  of  the 
earth. 

V.VLL'E   OF    PARENTS   AND   GRANDPARENTS. 

Having  dealt  with  the  need  of  contacts 
with  Nature,  .Mr.  Cook  proceeds  to  urge  the 
need  of  contact  with  previous  generations. 
He  says: 

It  is  not  enough  that  normal  babies  be  born, 
and  that  children  have  pure  air,  wboicsomc  fnod 
and  ade(|uate  exercise,  so  that  their  bodies  attain 
normal  physical  development.  Kven  when  these 
material  conditions  are  su|)plied  they  carry  the 
young  only  to  the  status  of  savages,  unless  ef- 
fective contacts  with  the  older  members  of  the 
community  are  maintained. 

The  hnman  species  differs  from  all  others  in 
that  the  parental  instincts  are  not  temporary, 
but  continue  to  strengthen  with  age.  it  is  often 
not  the  parents  themselves,  but  the  grandparents, 
who  su|>ply  the  wildest  exf)eriente  and  the  most 
s)mpathetic  relations,  especially  with  the  yoinig- 
cr  children. 

It  is  only  in  agricultural  connnunities  that 
these  necessary  contacts  with  .\aturc  and  be- 
tween the  successive  generations  are  well  as- 
sured; just  as  it  is  only  in  agricultural  societies 
that  civilizations  arc  developed  and  maintained. 

THE    VFPn  OF    SOI.ITt'DF. 

A  ftirthcr  argument  is  advanced,  "  Great 
rnrn  of  all  the  ages  have  c«)mmrnded  solitude 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  rducational 
factor*."     Hut  "  solitude  inntvit  hr  providod 
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on  the  factory  system,  and  educators  have 
ceased  to  consider  it,  despite  all  the  opinions 
of  saints  and  sages."  The  school  has  become 
an  agent  of  social  disorganization,  weakening 
the  contacts  between  successive  generations. 
The  boy  spends  his  time  with  his  undeveloped 
contemporaries,  instead  of  with  his  experi- 
enced elders.  Mr.  Cook  reiterates  and  con- 
cludes: 


Education  is  not,  primarily,  a  matter  of 
schools  and  systems  of  formal  instruction,  but  of 
maintaining  the  contacts  with  Native  and  with 
tlic  preceding  generations.  Institutions  wl)icii 
weaken  these  contacts  are  not  truly  educational, 
but  have  the  contrary  effect  of  arresting  the  de- 
velopment, both  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
race. 

Wordsworth    has   evidently   not   preached 
in  vain. 


MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  TELEPHONES  IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 


T  J  NDER  the  act  of  1899  six  municipalities 
in  Great  Britain  established  and  op- 
erated their  own  telephones,  and  in  June  of 
the  present  year  only  two  were  still  com- 
mitted to  the  venture.  These  were  Ports- 
mouth and  Hull.  Glasgow  and  Brighton 
gave  up  in  1906,  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1902, 
and  Swansea  in  the  spring  of  1907.  This 
collapse  is  due  to  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  the  operation  of  telephones  in  Great 
Britain  was  attempted,  and  is  not  considered 
a  reflection  on  the  merits  of  municipal 
ownership. 

In  1899  the  telephone  situation  had 
reached  a  crisis,  the  National  Telephone 
Company  enjoying  a  practical  monopoly 
and  controlling  all  the  local  exchanges.  The 
long-distance  lines  had  been  purchased  by 
the  government  in  1896,  and  the  licenses 
under  which  the  National  operated  were  to 
expire  in  191 1.  Should  the  government  fail 
to  purchase  its  lines  in  191 1,  or  refuse  to  ex- 
tend its  licenses,  the  plant  of  the  company 
would  be  useless.  The  extension  being  prac- 
tically out  of  the  question,  public  opinion 
asserted  that  competition  was  the  only 
method  to  bring  the  monopoly  to  terms,  and 
to  prevent  it  from  asking  an  exorbitant  price 
should  the  government  elect  to  purchase  on 
the  expiration  of  its  tenure. 

This  precipitated  the  question  whether  the 
local  exchange  business  should  be  municipal 
or  national,  and  the  government  tentativelv 
authorized  municipal  competition.  T  o 
strengthen  its  attack  the  postal  authorities 
were  empowered  to  join  the  nnniicipal 
forces.  The  contest  started  on  a  fair  basis. 
Mimicipalities  were  authorized  to  take  out 
licenses  for  not  more  than  twenty-five  years; 
but  if  the  term  extended  beyond  191 1,  the 
company  was  privileged  to  secure  a  corre- 
sponding   extension    in   the    same    territory. 


On  the  expiration  of  the  licenses  the  plants 
of  the  company  and  the  municipalities,  con- 
formable to  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency 
prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General,  would 
be  purchased  by  him  at  a  fair  market  value, 
exclusive  of  payment  for  good  will. 

Only  the  municipalities  named  accepted 
the  gauge  of  battle  and,  short-lived  though 
they  were,  they  rendered  excellent  service. 
High  rates  were  reduced  and  the  telephone 
greatly  popularized.  With  the  exception  of 
Glasgow,  upon  surrender  the  finances  of  the 
other  municipal  systems  were  technicalh 
sound.  The  National  Telephone  Company 
had  a  great  advantage  in  discriminations  in 
rates  in  non-competitive  territory,  and  from 
its  surplus  gains  therein  it  was  easily  able 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  competition  in  the 
six  competitive  centers.  That  more  munici- 
palities did  not  enter  the  lists  was  a  sore 
drawback  to  those  that  did  and  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  company.  Moreover,  the 
local  authorities  foiuid  it  difficult  to  organ- 
ize a  well-knit  system,  because  a  particular 
area  often  included  several  separate  munici- 
palities. Again,  tliey  were  loath  to  give  the 
company  statutory  rights  in  their  streets  as 
they  were  required  to  do  to  secure  an  ex- 
tended license  to  operate:  and  if  they  took 
out  one  expiring  in  191  i  they  had  to  recoup 
their  capital  by  that  year, 

THE   government's   CHANGE   OF   ATTITUDE. 

1  he  government's  action  in  securing  co- 
operation from  the  postal  authorities  was  a 
very  discouraging  factor.  The  Postmaster- 
(leneral  opened  a  central  exchange  in  1 902, 
and  immetliately  co-opcrati'd  with  the  enemy 
instead  of  competing.  An  agreement  was 
made  whereby  identical  rates  and  intercom- 
munication were  provided  for  between  the 
company   and   the  postal   system,   and,   most 
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important  of  all,  the  purchase  of  the  com- 
pany's plant  in  191 1.  This  was  a  reversal 
of  the  original  attitude  and  a  most  effective 
prohibition  for  the  advocates  of  real  compe- 
tition. In  1904,  the  government,  convinced 
that  reliance  could  not  be  placed  in  munic- 
ipal competition  alone  to  compel  the  com- 
pany to  render  efficient  service,  extended  the 
terms  of  the  London  agreement  of  1901  to 
the  company's  telephone  systems  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  decided  to  grant  no  more 
municipal  licenses. 

"This  announcement,"  says   Mr.   A.    N. 


Holcombe,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics for  August,  "  terminated,  so  far  as 
the  government  was  concerned,  the  policy 
of  municipal  competition.  It  showed  that 
the  ultimate  solution  of  the  telephone  prob- 
lem was  to  be  national  monopoly  of  the  local 
exchange  business.  The  agreement  with 
the  company,  which  was  concluded  in  1905, 
was  the  consummation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
act  of  1899.  But  it  effectually  killed  the 
prospects  of  the  then  existing  municipal  un- 
dertakings. Their  sale  became  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time." 


YOUTHFUL    CRIMINALS. 


A  VAILABLE  statistics  in  criminology  as- 
sure us  of  two  startling  facts :  more 
than  half  of  those  convicted  of  crime  are 
ignorant  of  any  kind  of  trade,  and  one-third 
of  the  total  ranges  in  age  from  eighteen  to 
twent>-five  years.  This  alarming  propor- 
tion of  youthful  criminals  and  high  ratio  of 
criminality  among  those  unskilled  in  any 
trade  or  profession  are  circumstances  with 
which  the  reading  public  is  not  generally 
familiar.  Few,  ctjmparatively  speaking,  of 
the  younger  felons  are  illiterate,  and  many 
are  possessed  of  no  small  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. The)'  are,  in  the  main,  young  men 
who  have  never  applied  themselves  to  work 
of  any  useful,  honest  character. 

"  It  wasn't  drink  that  caused  my  dow  n- 
lall,"  said  one;  "not  cigarettes,  nor  bad 
companions,  either.  It  was  just  idleness. 
Idleness  led  rre  first  to  cigarettes,  then  to 
drink,  then  to  bad  companions, — then  to  the 
gallows.  And  I  blame  my  folks.  If  thev 
had  made  mc  remain  at  work,  work  would 
have  kept  me  too  busy  to  have  planned  rob- 
bery  and    murder." 

This  is  the  storj'  that  fits  them  all,  ac- 
cordinif  to  .Mr.  'I'homas  Speed  Mosby,  State 
pardrjn  clerk  of  .Misv)uri,  in  Success  for 
September.  With  cigarettes  blunting  the 
moral  sense,  coupled  with  idleness  and  riot- 
ous excesses,  ruin  is  :  '  '  Iv  rlirlr  port'on. 
The  story  of  the  gra;,  ;   father  piradint: 

for  cleirency  for  his  wayward  son  never  fails 
to  embody  thr  e  vices.  But  it  is  never 
wholly  true.  The  real  caiiw?  of  the  youth's 
fall  Is  that  he  had  never  learned  to  work. 
His  heart  was  not  enlisted  with  his  hand 
and  brain,  rven  f'  >  >  ••  1  ^  ^  'y,h."  Hi« 
soul  was  not  in  iir  knrw    not 

the  Joy  of  well-directed  labor. 


Such  a  boy  is  a  shirker,  who  looks  upon 
work  as  "  slaver)-,"  on  his  employer  as.  a 
■'  boss,"  and  dissipation  as  a  "  relief."  Gam- 
bling, playing  the  races,  forgery,  embezzle- 
ment,— anything,  in  fact,  that  promises  him 
a  living  without  drudgery, — break  down  his 
scruples,  and  the  penitentiary  soon  opens  to 
engulf  him.  The  tendency  of  the  youthful 
idler  is  ever  downward. 

IDLENESS    THE    GERM    OK    CRIMIN.ALITY. 

In  most  of  these  cases  of  youthful  deprav- 
ity, the  joy,  beaut)-,  utilit\,  and  glory  of 
honest  work,  and  the  disgrace  of  indolence 
have  never  been  impressed  upon  the  offend- 
ers by  home  teaching.  The  boy  who  is 
brought  up  to  look  upon  work  as  a  blessinsr, 
and  to  think  more  of  what  he  owes  the  world 
than  of  what  the  world  owes  him,  will  never 
find  place  in  a  felon's  cell.  "  Teach  the 
child  to  love  his  work,"  sa)s  the  writer,  "  and 
he  will  understand  it.  Once  he  understands 
that  meaning  in  its  fullness  and  grandeur, 
once  he  realizes  the  sweetness  and  glory  of  a 
well-loved  task,  the  boy  is  safe;  you  need 
feel  no  concern  as  to  his  future;  you  have 
saved    the  boy    from  crime." 

Idleness  is  the  germ  of  crinu'nality.  It  is 
the  devil's  workshop.  Close  it  :nid  \(n\  will 
close  the  prison  doors  to  the  great  majority 
of  young  men  who  are  daily  donning  prison 
stripes.  Indolent  e,  procrastination,  shirk  inir, 
half-work,  are  the  stepping-stones  to  theft, 
which,  beginning  with  an  employer's  tin:e, 
lead  to  thr  purloining  of  things  of  more  tan- 
eible  value.  The  boy  who  is  tavight  to  rec- 
ognise his  obligation  to  thr  worhl  of  service 
for  srr\i<r,  to  i,'ivr  the  best  that  is  in  him, 
and  to  give  it  first,  has  learned  the  mraninj; 
of  "  work,"  and   is  boun«l   to  attaifi  success. 
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MR.   H.   G.  WELLS   0\  SOCLALISM. 


]y[  R.  11.  G.  WELLS,  having  found  salva- 
tion in  the  recognition  of  good  will 
as  the  permanent  and  dominant  factor  in 
human  affairs,  is  propliesying.  wherever  op- 
portunity presents,  on  the  manifestation  of 
this  good  will  in  terms  of  socialism.  In  the 
Grand  AIai;(izlne  he  is  expounding  socialism 
in  instalments  of  his  forthcoming  hook  en- 
titled "  New  Worlds  for  Old."  He  points 
out  in  the  Septemher  number  how  that  in 
land  and  housing,  railways,  food,  drink,  and 
coal,  there  is  a  separate  strong  case  inr  the 
substitution  of  collecti\'e  control  for  the  pri- 
vate ownership  methods  of  the  present  time. 
He  insists  that  private  ownership  is  only  a 
phase  in  human  development  necessary  and 
serviceable  in  its  time,  hut  not  final.  He 
maintains: 

Tlie  idea  of  private  ownership  of  things  and 
the  rights  of  owners  is  enormously  and  niis- 
cliicvously  exaggerated  in  tiie  contemporary 
world. 

The  conception  of  private  property  lias  been 
extended  to  land,  to  material,  to  the  values  and 
resources  accumulated  by  past  generations,  to  a 
vast  variety  of  things  that  are  properly  the  in- 
heritance of  the  whole  race. 

As  a  result  of  this,  there  is  an  enormous  ob- 
struction and  waste  of  human  energy  and  an  en- 
tire   loss    of    opportunity    and    freedom    for    the 


mass  of  mankind ;  progress  is  retarded,  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  avoidable  wretchedness,  cruelty 
and   injustice. 

The  Socialist  holds  that  the  community  as  a 
v.holc  should  be  inalienably  the  owner  and  ad- 
ministrator of  the  land,  of  all  raw  materials,  of 
all  values  and  resources  accumulated  from  the 
past,  and  that  all  private  property  must  be  of  a 
terminable  nature,  reverting  to  the  commuiiity 
and  subject  to  the  general  welfare. 

THR    SPIRIT    OF    SERVICE    VS.    THE    SPIRIT    OF 
CAIN. 

He  then  goes  on  to  preach  that  the  spirit 
of  gain  must  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  service. 
He  launches  the  striking  statement  that  all 
the  good  work  in  the  world  is  done  by  non- 
profit-seeking persons,  by  salaried  or  quasi- 
salaried  persons  who  prefer  a  small  measure 
of  security  to  the  perpetual  search  for  gain. 
The  great  element  for  success  is  the  good 
will  of  the  worker.  All  the  beauty  of  life 
is  chilled  and  crippled  by  the  predominance 
of  the  spirit  of  gain.  Socialism  would  abol- 
ish the  chaotic  scramble  of  employers  among 
sweated  employees,  and  would  rely  on  that 
social  spirit  which  shows  itself  already  in 
certain  professions  in  traditions  of  honor  and 
self-abnegation  which  are  more  powerful 
than  written  laws. 


CHAOS   IX    RUSSIAN  SCHOOLS. 


\/ERITARLE  chaos  reigns  in  Russian 
schools  to-day.  For  at  least  two  years 
past,  says  Mr.  Victor  E.  Marsden,  writing 
in  the  Practical  Teacher  (London),  no  work 
has  been  done  in  the  schools  of  Russia,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  rural  common  schools. 
From  the  universities  and  otlicr  higher 
schools  of  equivalent  rank,  down  to  the 
secondary  schools  of  all  characters,  teaching 
has  been  impossible  antl  learning  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  regular 
course  of  university  studies,  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  himdred  students  have  been  engaged 
in  lillitig  their  brains  with  theories  of  gov- 
ernment. All  the  political  "  demonstra- 
tions," "  manifestations,"  etc..  of  the  past 
few  years, — except  those  of  the  lilack  (^lang. 
— have  been  engineered  by  students.  1  hey 
have  wrested  from  the  government  a  nomi- 
nal autonomy  for  the  universities.  Hut  in- 
stead of  utilizing  the  new  privilege  to  the 
full,  they  have  been  absorbed  in  political  agi- 
tation, and  there  w  ill  be  a  deficiency  of  men 


qualified"  to  fill  university  chairs  for  years  to 
come. 

SCHOOLBOY  BEH.AVIOR  A    \..\   MODE. 

The  secondary  schools  are  in  no  better 
case.  Little  fellows  of  eight  decline  to  rise 
in  the  morning,  declaring,  "  We  san't  get 
up:  we's  on  strike,"  in  the  lisp  of  child- 
hood : 

Playing  truant,  "strikes,"  mutinous  outbreaks 
with  smashing  of  windows  and  furniture,  occa- 
sional attacks  on  hated  masters  with  knife  or  re- 
volver, more  or  less  alarming  "  bomb "  expK^- 
sions  on  the  premises,  and  so  forth,  are  the  ordi- 
nary everyday  events  of  secondary  schools 
throughout  Russia.  "Demonstrations"  in  the 
street'^,  processions  which  would  only  be  ridicu- 
lous if  the  police  would  leave  them  alone,  but 
arc  turned  into  political  cvcnt-^  when  Cossacks, 
mounted  police,  gendarmes,  with  whips,  sabres, 
revolvers,  are  ordered  to  disperse  these  "  dan- 
gerous revolutionaries." — these  as  may  be 
imagined,  occupy  the  minds  of  boys, — ay,  and  of 
girls,  too — for  weeks  hefore  they  take  place,  and 
for  months  afterwards,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
mere  work. 
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SCHOOLBOY  IDEALS  AXD  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

The  Russian  schoolboy,  as  Mr.  Marsden 
describes  him,  is  not  a  \tr\  pleasing  specta- 
cle.    He  says: 

The  fifteen-year-old  schoolboy  nowadays  in 
Russia  reads  his  newspaper,  plays  at  politics  in 
the  Duma,  assumes  the  name  of  his  favorite 
speaker,  adorns  his  classrooms  with  portraits  of 
members  of  the  Duma  who  are  anathema  to  au- 
thority, and.  for  the  most  part,  are  now  in  gaol. 
If  a  too  zealous  master,  ignoring  the  general 
situation,  presumes  to  inflict  a  well-deserved 
punishment  on  these  budding  senators,  it  is  ten 
to  one  he  has  to  listen  to  a  harangue  upon  the 
inalienable  rights  of  "man"  (there  are  no 
"boys."  of  course,  nowadays!),  with  apt  and 
sometimes  really  clever  appropriations  from  such 


authors  as  Marx,  Bebel.  Lassalle,  Nordau,  Niet- 
zsche, and  others  of  native  growth  from  seed 
sown  bj-  names  like  these.  Even  religion  has 
gone  by  the  board ;  and  that  is  perhaps  the 
worst  sign  of  all.  Fifteen-year-old  boys  reading 
Renan  m  class  when  they  should  be  mastering 
the  lives  of  Russian  saints  is  a  common  and  a 
very  unpromising  feature  of  the  secondary 
school  to-day.  Pornography  in  the  shape  of 
cheap  but  well-executed  weekly  papers,  contain- 
ing the  cream  of  the  subject  from  other  lands, 
with  copious  and  unmistakably  attractive  illus- 
trations, serves  to  distract  some  minds  from  pol- 
itics. 

The  only  hope  of  saving  the  students,  Mr. 
Marsden  adds,  is  hy  giving  effect  to  the 
Czar's  promises  of  reform  and  so  pacifj'ing 
their  parents. 


THE   FRICTION   MATCH    AXD   ITS  PRECURSORS. 


'  I  'HK  malting  of  artificial  fire  is  as  old  as 
■'•  human  history.  From  the  earliest  days 
almost  to  the  present  three  methods  have 
been  used  for  its  production:  i.  By  the 
rubbing  of  wood  upon  wood.  2.  By  the 
production  of  sparks  in  striking  stone  upon 
stone,  or  steel  upon  stone.  3.  By  the  burn- 
ing-glass or  mirror.  Among  civilized  people 
of  the  Middle  Ages  the  flint  and  steel  were 
the  chief  means  emplo\^d  in  producing  fire. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
a  wooden  bo.x  was  used  with  two  compart- 
ments, the  smaller  of  which  held  the  flint 
and  steel,  the  other  dried  shavings,  which 
were  considered  better  than  punk  because 
they  could  be  more  easily  blown  intf)  a  flame. 
Later  metal  boxes  were  used  and  the  shav- 
ings were  replaced  by  tinder  and  a  thread 
covered  with  sulphur.  The  part  of  the  box 
for  the  latter  had  a  separate  cover  to  prevent 
the  going  out  of  the  fire.  When  the  spark 
was  produced  by  the  striking  of  the  steel 
up«jn  the  edge  of  the  flint  it  ignited  the  sul- 
phur-covered thread,  which  then  could  be  re- 
moved and  carried  wherever  recpiired.  The 
*teeU,  in  course  of  time,  became  qiu'tc  «)rna- 
mcntal,  artistic,  and  costly.  The  original 
plain  piece  of  steel  was  artistically  chisrled. 
ViP    •  inlaid        ''     'old,  and  not  seldom 

fif  'ha    li;!,  '■    handle    f)f    bron/r, 

gold,  ivory,  or  other  precious  material.  The 
flint  alv),  which  v»  long  had  tiivbargr*!  its 
office,  wa»  no  longer  considered  imfMirtant 
enough,  and  was  made  to  give  place  to  aerate. 
The  bajT*.  too,  in  which  fhe  flint  and  steel 
were   carried,    b<  '    '  '  :iment 

and  luxirv.     Tt  ■  b  fbr 


flint  and  steel  were  held  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  considered  worthy  to  serve 
as  the  symbols  of  an  order  of  nobility.  We 
summarize  from  a  recent  article  in  J'ra(;en 
van  den  Dag: 

The  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  founded  in  14J9.  consisted  of  a  golden 
ram-skin  suspended  from  an  enameled  flint  emit- 
ting sparks  or  flames.  Above  this  is  a  steel  of 
unique  form,  while  the  chain  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  steels  and  flame-emitting  flints.  In 
Fngland  the  so-called  wheel  tinder-l)o.\  became 
very  popular  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  box  containing  a  cylinder  to  which  a 
cog-wheel  was  attached.  By  pulling  a  string  the 
two  were  rapidly  revolved,  the  cogs  striking  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  flint.  Under  this  lay  the  punk, 
which  was  ignited  by  the  sparks.  This  worked 
bi'th  quickly  and  effectively.  .About  1750  a  cer- 
tain Raymond  at  Paris  introduced  an  ingenious 
apparatus  crmsisting  of  an  alarm  and  fire-pro- 
ducer. When  the  alarm  was  wound  up  a  spring 
was  set,  which  was  released  when  the  alarm  ran 
down,  a  spark  was  struck  from  the  flint,  which 
ignited  a  match  of  sulphured  thread,  and  this,  in 
turn,  lighted  a  canrjle.  'iliis  gained  great  vogue 
among  the  aristocracy.  About  that  time  also  at- 
lem(its  were  made  t>>  obt.iin  lire  by  the  electric 
sj.ark.  After  maiiy  failures,  i-iirstenberg,  of 
|{::scl,  succee(le<l,  in  1770,  in  i)rodiiciiig  a  prac- 
tical apparatus  based  upon  tins  principle.  Ibis 
cfmsistcd  of  a  Inittlo  in  wliich,  l»y  means  of  /inr 
and  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  was  formed  which 
was  niafjr  to  j)ass  tbr<>u^di  a  tin  tube  and  was 
i({i.itcd  by  the  spark  of  .111  elect ro(>hone.  The 
tiling  *lid  not  prove  of  practical  utility  an<l  was 
siK)n  put  aside.  Professor  Dolicreiner,  of  Jena, 
v.as  sonirwliat  more  succrssful  witit  a  lamp  in- 
vtiMrd  iiy  iiini  in  \V>2_\,  and  wiiicii  i)ore  iiis  name. 

PlxiNTtence  had  siiown  tb.it  plaliniiin  lirginn  to 
rIow  in  a  ii.illi   or   stream  of  Iivdrogm.   sd  tiiat 
wlirn  air  it  inirodiic-<-<l  the  byilroKrn  tal<rs  tbiinr 
N'ow,  by  atta<  l)in({  a  phtiniMU-spongr  in   sitili  a 
v.ay   to  a   liydroitm   apparatus   so  tliat   the  ga-i 
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coming  tliroiigli  a  t'mc  aperture  imiclK.-d  tlii.>5 
sponge,  lie  obtained  a  very  practical  lighting- 
apparatus.  This  became  very  popular  among  the 
V.  calthy  classes,  and  as  the  whole  was  excellently 
adapted  to  ornamentation,  this  also  speedily  bc- 
caine  an  article  of  artistic  luxury.  After  this 
numerous  inventors  also  tried  to  render  the  finely 
separated  platinum  serviceable  for  lighting  pur- 
poses, but  their  various  appliances  have  had  only 
an  ephemeral  existence.  About  this  same  period 
\vc  find  the  fire-lighters  assume  a  form  in  which 
the  fire-producing  material  is  divided  into  small 
(|uantitics  of  these  affixed  to  small  sticks,  when 
the  ignition  is  brought  about  by  contact  with 
inflammable  matter.  The  first  combination  of 
this  form  was  the  tunk,  stip  or  fix-match. 
These  consisted  of  wooden  sticks,  about  two  and 
ore-half  inches  long,  covered  at  the  ends  with  a 
mixture  of  'chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphur  or 
other  mflammablc  material,  and  colored  with  red 
lead.  When  these  were  plunged  into  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  instantly  withdrawn  a  strong 
flame  was  produced.  A  hundred  of  these  sold  at 
48  cents.  At  first  the  bits  of  wood  were  cut  by 
hand,  usually  by  invalids,  for  which  laborious 
and  exacting  employment  they  received  7  1-5 
cents  per  100. 

The  first  machine  for  the  making  of 
matches  was  invented  by  a  pattern-maker  at 
the  physical  laboratory  in  Vienna,  Hcinrich 
Weilhofer.  This  would  cut  5(X)  pieces  three 
and  one-half  inches  long  in  ten  minutes. 

A  great,  objection  to  the  use  of  these  fire- 
sticks  was  found  in  the  highly  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  re(iuired,  and  which  led  to  many  ac- 
cidents. To  ies.sen  this  danger  asbestos  was 
mixed  with  the  acid  so  as  to  prevent  its  sputter- 
ing. 

In  18,^0,  Jones,  of  London,  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket his  so-called  Promethean  matches,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  was  based  upon  the  same  prin- 


ciples as  the  above,  with  this  difference :  that  in- 
stead of  wood,  sticks  of  tightly  rolled  paper  were 
used.  At  the  end  of  each  was  a  minute  glass 
tube  containing  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid.  By 
tht  breaking  of  this  the  mass  was  ignited. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  technic  of 
ignition  was  made  when  it  was  found  that 
the  acid  could  be  dispensed  with.  Simul- 
taneously Merkel  at  Vienna  and  Congreve 
and  Jones  at  London  introduced  a  match 
wlu'ch  ditiered  little  in  make  from  the  first 
manufactured,  but  which  was  ignited,  not 
by  acid,  but  by  friction  upon  sandpaper.  In 
the  trade  these  were  called  Liicifers  or  Luci- 
fer matches.  These,  however,  caused  so 
much  damage  by  self-ignition  that  their  man- 
ufacture and  sale  were  prohibited. 

A  new  period  in  the  match-industry  was 
opened  by  the  use  of  phosphorus.  The  honor 
of  this  belongs  to  Frederick  Kammerer,  who, 
while  in  a  prison,  succeeded  in  preparing 
piiosphorus  for  this  purpose.  On  his  release, 
however,  some  schemers  cheated  him  out  of 
his  invention  and  left  him  to  die,  a  broken- 
hearted man,  in  an  as>  lum. 

The  greatest  lessening  of  danger  in  the 
use  of  matches  became  possible,  however, 
only  in  1845,  when  Win  Schrcitter  discovered 
the  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus.  To  this 
discovery  both  the  match-industry  and  fire- 
employing  races  are  under  great  obligation, 
since  by  this  it  became  possible  to  make 
of  the  friction-match  a  quite  harmless  as 
well  as  wholly  indispensable  article  of  dailv 
life. 


KENESAW    MOUNTAIN    LAXDIS,  JUDGE. 


QEI^DOM  has  a  federal  judge  achieved  at 
a  single  bound  an  international  fame. 
This  has  been  the  unusual  distinction  of 
Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  whose 
sentence  of  the  Standard  (^il  Company  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $29,240,000  made  him  known 
wherever  great  financial  "  interests  "  are  en- 
trenched. 

Judge  Landis  took  his  seat  on  the  federal 
bench  at  Chicago  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 
He  is  now  forty-one.  A  native  of  Butler 
County,  Ohio,  his  youth  was  mainly  passed 
in  Indiana.  Beginning  as  a  court  reporter, 
he  studied  law  and  in  course  of  time  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Illinois,  but  after  two 
years  of  practice  in  Chicago  he  wont  to 
Washington  as  private  secretary  to  Judge 
Gresham,  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State. 


Taking  up  the  story  at  this  point.  John  T. 
McCutcheon  says  in  A ppleton's  Magazine 
for  October: 

When  Judge  Clresham  died,  in  1805.  Kenesaw 
Mountain  Landis  returned  to  Chicago,  lump 
up  his  shingle  again,  and  began  to  practice  law. 
He  became  a  corporation  attorney  and  repre- 
sented the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Calumet  Electric, 
and  other  corporations.  It  was  a  good  school 
in  which  to  prejiare  for  his  future  efliciency  as 
a  judge.  He  learned  just  how  and  where  cor- 
poration attorneys  hand  gold  bricks  to  the 
court,  and  found  that  full  many  a  little  "  joker  " 
lurks  under  a  bewildering  maze  of  legal  ver- 
biage. 

In  1004  he  entered  actively  into  the  campaign 
in  support  of  Frank  O.  Lowden  for  Governor, 
and  won  himself  a  strong  line  of  political 
friendships.  A  year  later  Senator  Hopkins  and 
Congressman  Lorimer,  the  leaders  of  the  fed- 
eral   crowd,    urged    upon    President    Roosevelt 
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his  appointment  as  fed- 
eral judge.  Corporations 
smiled  pleasantly  at  the 
thought  of  a  corporation 
lawyer  being  on  the 
bench.  They  smile  no 
more. 

Taft  was  twent}--nine 
years  old  when  Governor 
Foraker  appointed  him  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Cincinnati ; 
Landis  was  thirty-nine 
when  President  Roose- 
velt appointed  him  to  the 
federal  bench. 

Since  Judge  Landis  has 
been  on  the  bench  in  Chi- 
cago he  has  handed 
down  more  decisions 
which  have  won  public 
approval  and  brought 
down  corporation  wrath 
than  any  other  Chicago 
judge. 

"  It  is  the  dut}'  of  the 
court  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  their  laws." 

Physicallj',  says  Mr.  McCutcheon,  Judge 
Landis  looks  like  a  man  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  his  honest  convictions,  re- 
gardless of  consequences. 

He  is  a  bimch  of  steel  wires,  charged  with 
electricit)'.  He  is  thin,  but  with  the  thinness 
that  suggests  strength,  wiry,  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  d>-namic  force  and  energy.  His  face  is 
lean  and  strikingly  individual,  strongly  stamped 
with  rugged  virility  and  marked  with  the  lines 
of  habitual  study.  When  he  smiles,  his  face 
lights  up  with  alert  kindliness  that  expresses 
the  presence  of  a  whimsical  huinor.  His  move- 
ments   are    quick,    decisive,    and    l)etray    vigor- 
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oiis  mental  forces  extending  to  his  finger  tips. 
.\  heavy  tangle  of  gray  hair  hangs  carelessly 
down  over  his  high,  clean  cut  brow  almost  to 
the  black  eyes  that  stab  from  the  pale  back- 
ground of  his  face.  It  is  the  face  of  a  strong 
man. — such  a  face  as  one  associates  with  those 
sturdy  pioneers  of  the  Middle  West  whose 
faces  were  hewed  out  in  gaunt  lines  by  the 
healthy,  rugged  life  they  led.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  said  broadly  that  he  is  a  representative  of 
a  type  rather  peculiar  to  the  Middle  West.  A 
composite  picture  of  a  thin  editor,  a  thin  law- 
yer, a  thin  humorist,  and  a  thin  farmer  might 
produce  features  of  his  sort.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing face  that  at  once  seizes  the  attention  and 
nothing  less  than  a  white  dress  suit  could  de- 
tract from  it. 


SlNNiN(.    BY    SYNDICATE. 


\  \ ''HILE  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  strife 
brtwccn  employer  and  employee  was 
never  m  bitter  as  it  has  becfime  since  cor- 
pf>ration$  came  to  be  the  general  nnployers, 
and  that  the  tension  between  the  railroads 
and  the  people  has  grown  with  the  merging 
of  line<i  ifjcally  owned  by  huge  systems  con- 
trolled by  remote  investors  in  the  Kast,  or  in 
I  •  r  al«j  be  noted  that  this  im- 

I-  ;      ;.:.  A  (A  industry  and  business  has 

not  proved  to  be  an  unmixed  blessing.  While 
religious  animosities,  race  antipathies,  political 
'  -  -^-  '  '  '  are  not  factors  tjndrr  an 
•p  employer,  it  is  not  with- 
out  bearing  on  our  moral  situation. 

Corporaf  miMondiift  and  ifn  effects  are 
ably  prevntrd  m  tfir  October  .itlnttlic 
M't.lhly  by   Prof.   Kdward  AUworth   Koss, 


of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Speaking  of 
the  evils  of  st'ick-watcrlng  and  "  caiiitali/.ing 
and  marketing  the  last  turn  of  the  corpora- 
tion screw," — which  may  convert  a  "  hold- 
ing "  preacher  into  a  labor  oppressor, — he 
sa>s:  "These  developments  tend  to  bring  to 
the  headship  of  certain  big  business, — espe- 
cially public-service  enterprises, — men  akin 
to  the  steward  on  a  feudal  estate  or  the  a^'Cfit 
of  an  Irish  landlord.  With  growing  re- 
moteness and  anonymity  of  ownership,  the 
railroad,  gas,  or  traction  manager  who  aims 
fr»o<levelop  his  properties,  to  prosper  through 
the  prosperity  of  the  commiuiity  instead  of  at 
its  expense,  to  respect  Imal  sentiment,  the 
rights  «)f  others,  auA  tlie  law  f»f  the  land,  is 
dropped.  (Juieth,  but  relentlessly,  the  pop- 
ular man   of   Icnal   antecedents  and   attach 
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menrs,  who  calls  his  men  '  Bill  '  or  '  Jim,' 
is  discarded  for  the  imported  man  with 
'  nerve,'  who  '  does  things,'  who  '  gets  re- 
sults,'— no  matter  how.  The  owners  fete 
and  cheer  the  '  efficient  '  railroad  president 
who  has  increased  the  net  earnings  '  520  per 
cent,  in  eight  jears,'  heedless  that  he  lets  the 
trestles  rot  till  cars  full  of  sleeping  passen- 
gers drop  through  them,  overworks  his  men 
till  people  are  hurled  to  destruction  in  daily 
smash-ups,  and  denies  sidings  for  the  swelling 
trafHc  till  his  trainmen  pay  death  a  heavier 
toll  than  soldiers  in  the  field." 

Save  in  respect  to  their  avarice,  the  man- 
ager is  not  representative  of  the  stockholders, 
who  know  next  to  nothing  of  such  horrors. 
They  are  not  as  a  rule  law-despising  or  im- 
patriotic.  Hut  the  lahor  element  does  not  see 
this,  and  assumes  that  tlie  owners  and  mana- 
gers are  all  alike, — which  may  tend  to  an 
irrepressible  contlict  between  a  lawless,  anti- 
social capitalist  class  and  the  masses.  Aggres- 
sive corporation  men  produce  these  results. 
The  corporation  is  becoming  a  machine,  with 
Mammon  for  its  master.  It  can  only  be 
restrained  by  public  opinion  and  by  statute. 

"  In  the  will  of  these  men  (the  corporate 
directors)  lies  the  fountain-head  of  righteous- 
ness or  iniquity  in  the  policies  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Here  is  the  moral  laboratory  where 
the  lust  of  an  additional  quarter  of  a  per 
cent,  of  dividend,  on  the  part  of  men  already 
comfortable  in   goods,   is  mysteriously  trans- 


muted into  deeds  of  wrong  and  lawlessness 
by  remote,  obscure  employees  in  terror  of 
losing  their  livelihood."  Only  by  fixing  on 
directors  responsibility  for  corporate  sinning 
can  the  anonymity  of  the  corporation  be 
reached.  Until  prison  doors  yawn  for  con- 
victed officers  of  lawless  corporations,  noth- 
ing hopeful  may  be  expected.  Public  opinion 
must  strike  right  for  the  top.  Directors 
should  be  individually  accountable  for  every 
case  of  misconduct  of  which  the  company  re- 
ceives the  benefit,  for  every  preventable  abuse 
that  regularly  goes  on  in  the  course  of  the 
business. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  a  man's  reputation 
may  be  blasted  by  scandal  within  his  corpora- 
tion, and  we  shall  not  see  men  directors  on  a 
score  or  two  of  boards.  In  New  York  City  one 
man  is  found  to  be  director  of  forty-five  rail- 
roads, another  of  forty-two,  others  of  thirty- 
seven,  thirty-five,  twenty-eight,  twenty-two  roads, 
l-'ifteen  men  are  in  si.xteen  or  more  railroads, 
thirty-four  are  directors  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
roads.  Forty-eight  are  directors  of  seven  roads 
or  more.  Those  on  the  hoards  of  from  two  to 
six  roads  are  almost  ininmierable.  Seventy-six 
men  holding  among  them  ahoiit  sixteen  hundred 
directorships  are  said  on  high  authority  to  con- 
trol fully  100  of  the  greatest  railroads,  indus- 
trial, and  hanking  corporations,  with  a  capital 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  national  wealth!  Now. 
stricter  accouiUahility  would  greatly  enlarge  this 
directing  f<i'rsoiiiicl  and  perhaps  rid  it  of  some 
of  that  plutocratic  arrogance  which  is  insep- 
arable from  lining  boards  of  directors  with  Wall 
Street  bankers  and  speculators  and  a  few  men 
of  enormous  wealth.  ' 

Make  it  vain  for  a  director  to  plead  that  he 
opposed  the  wrong  sanctioned  by  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues.  If  he  will  keep  his  skirts 
clear,  let  him  resign  the  moment  he  is  not  ready 
to  stand  for  every  policy  of  his  board.  In  the 
board  of  directors,  as  in  the  cabinet  of  parlia- 
mentary countries,  the  principle  of  joint  re- 
sponsibility should  hold.  It  ought  to  be  as  in- 
evitable for  the  entire  board  of  directors  of  a 
railroad  comi)any  caught  systematically  stealing 
mineral  lands  or  oppressing  coal  operators 
along  its  line,  to  resign,  as  now  it  is  a  matter 
of  course  for  college  trustees  to  resign  when 
they  have  been  caught  unloading  bad  securities 
on  to  the  college  funds. 

Admitting  that  corporations  are  necessary 
and  entitled  to  reap  the  benefits  they  have 
sown,  he   sagely  concliules: 

But  why  let  them  declare  dividends  not  only 
on  their  capital,  but  also  on  their  power  to 
starve  out  labor,  to  wear  out  litigants,  to  beat 
down  small  competitors,  to  master  the  market, 
to  evade  taxes,  to  get  the  free  use  of  public 
property?  Nothing  but  the  curb  of  organized 
society  can  confine  them  to  their  own  grist  and 
keep  them  froiu  grinding  into  dividends  the 
stamina  of  children,  the  health  of  women,  the 
lives  of  men,  the  purity  of  the  ballot,  the  honor 
of  public  servants,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws. 
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CONGRESSIONAL    COMMISSION   ON  THE  FALL  OF  GOLD. 


£^XTR.AORDL\ARY  conditions  now 
prevalent  in  cur  business  world : 
violently  declining  securit}'  prices,  time  dis- 
count rates  at  record  figures,  political  at- 
tacks against  ever}-  form  of  business  activity, 
destroying  confidence,  continued  advances  in 
commodit>-  prices,  increases  in  cost  of  living, 
and  a  growing  spirit  of  impatience  and  radi- 
calism,— all  are  characteristics  of  an  era  of 
great  inflation. 

When  the  conditions  of  commence  are 
disturbed,  especially  by  a  change  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  standard  of  value,  most 
vicious  results  follow.  The  calculations  of 
business  men  are  upset  and  industries  become 
over-extended.  This  results  in  over-produc- 
tion, because  the  purchasing  power  has  been 
reduced,  and  in  an  under-calculation  of  cost 
because  wages  advance.  Readjustment  of 
prices  forces  readjustment  of  wages  and 
leads  to  a  general  business  disturbance.  Be- 
lieving that  these  conditions  are  existent  in 
the  United  States  to-day  and  will  be  mani- 
fested more  fully  later,  and  are  attributable 
to  an  over-production  of  gold.  Prof.  J.  Pease 
Norton,  of  Yale  University,  in  Moody's 
Magazine  for  September,  presents  an  inter- 
esting argument  for  a  Congressional  gold 
commission  to  investigate  the  economic  con- 
ditions governing  the  production,  cost,  and 
probable  output  of  gold  for  the  next  decade, 
the  supplies  of  money  and  adequate  currency, 
and  the  course  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices, 
with  a  view  to  the  enactment  of  remedial 
legislation. 

Quoting  two  authorities  on  questions  of 
finance, — one,  to  the  effect  that  in  1885  the 
production  of  gold  was  only  $115,000,000, 
and  that  the  world's  entire  monetary  stock 
in  I9r)<5  was  only  $5,70f),0(«,fKX).  with  a 
prissibilit>'  of  obtaining  from  the  mines  in  the 
next  fourteen  years  an  output  ctjual  to  the 
latter  figures;  and  the  other,  that  a  rapidlv 
increasing  output  and  supply  i>i  gold  gives  an 
artificial  and  temporary  stimulus  to  industry, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  genuine  pros- 
perity, leading  to  a  dr<linc  In  prices  wlirn 
gold  is  not  forthcoming, —  Profrsv»r  Norton 
claims  that  a  disturbance  in  values,  as  inti- 
mated by  these  authorities,  is  now  being  frit, 
although  its  far-rearhlng  effects  have  not  yet 
been   generally  apprn  i;itrd. 

1*hi«  calls  for  gravity  and  circumspection 
to  avoid  the  greatest  <-onjmerrial  and  indus- 
trial crisis  in  our  history.  Our  financial 
markets   are   chaotic,    and    bonds   and    land 


mortgages  are  declining.  The  real-estate 
boom  in  New  York  and  vicinity  has  collapsed 
and  will  spread  throughout  the  country.  In 
the  resulting  contraction  millions  of  dollars 
will  be  lost.  Underwriting  syndicates,  hold- 
ings hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  bonds, 
are  confronted  with  vastly  different  condi- 
tions to-day  from  those  of  a  few  years  ago, 
when  they  were  formed.  Bonds  could  then 
be  sold  to  the  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies. Now  it  is  doubtful  if  the  bonds  can 
be  sold  without  reorganization  of  the  cor- 
porations before  selling. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  legal  con- 
ditions have  changed  In  two  years.  "  Often," 
says  he,  "  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  has  dis- 
appeared because  the  Government  frowns 
upon  corrupt  corporation  practice.  The 
alliance  between  railroads  and  Industrial 
concerns  in  the  old  days  made  many  of  the 
industrial  railroads  extremely  prosperous. 
The  firm  course  taken  by  the  Government 
destroys  the  value  for  all  time.  Consequent- 
ly a  large  value  which  was  then  reckoned 
upon  has  been  eliminated." 

The  depreciation  of  gold  makes  bond  In- 
vestment hazardous,  if  not  disastrous.  A 
$1000  par  bond  for  five  years  at  4  per  cent., 
purchased  five  years  ago.  In  purchasing 
power  Is  only  worth  to-day  about  $600  on 
account  of  the  rise  In  prices.  This  condition 
is  likely  to  prevail  for  several  years.  A 
New  York  Central  bond,  purchased  for 
Ilia  few  jears  ago,  Is  now  worth  only  90 
in  the  market,  a  loss  in  dollars  of  nearly  25 
per  cent.  In  addition,  $90  will  only  pur- 
chase now  what  >5S  would  have  bought  at 
the  time  of  this  investment,  and  this  Is  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  entire  bond   market. 

Morecner,  banking  conditions  over  all  tin- 
country  arc  weak,  as  shown  by  their  state- 
ments, and  discount  notes  are  nearly  the 
highest  of  record  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
Foreign  exchange  rules  high,  and  a  fall  In 
discount  rates  in  New  York  results  In  \i(Ad 
exports  holding  time  discount  rates  at  a  high 
level.  The  world's  credit  marts  arc  greatly 
strained,  and  some  finam  ial  accident  may 
occur  at  some  f<»relgn  financial  center  and 
precipitate  a  disturbance  in  the  U'nited 
States,  so  closely  Interrelated  is  It  with  every 
foreign  money  niarket.  The  panic  of  1857 
Is  a  parallel  to  the  present  situation. 

rhrse  alarming  conditions  should  not  be 
ignored,  and  we  shoul.l  endeavor  to  correct 
the  funrlamrntal  causes  thereof:  A  Conjjres- 
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sional  gold  commission  should  be  our  instru- 
ment, in  this  writer's  opinion,  to  collect  re- 
liable information,  to  recommend  remedial 
legislation,  to  co-operate  with  similar  com- 
missions in  other  countries,  to  advise  a  com- 
prehensive reform  of  our  monetary  and  cur- 
rency systems,  a  systematization  of  our  credit 
system,  a  national  organization  of  our  clear- 
ing-houses. It  should  also  publish  a  for*"- 
cast  for  the  immediate  future  to  give  busi- 
ness men  a  rational  basis  for  their  operations, 
— so  far  as  further  depreciation  of  money  is 
concerned. 


In  conclusion,  he  says:  "  Calmly  reasoned 
recommendations  of  a  commission  of  experts 
are  vastly  to  be  preferred  over  casting  this 
question  into  the  throes  of  a  political  cam- 
paign. In  the  swift  increase  of  our  popula- 
tions too  much  care  to  anticipate  the  re- 
quirements of  to-morrow  cannot  be  taken : 
and  when  the  unheeded  requirements  of  yes- 
terday are  producing  the  calamities  of  to- 
day, action  in  the  immediate  future  is  not 
only  the  part  of  prudence,  but  it  also  pos- 
sesses the  virtues  of  both  wisdom  and  na- 
tional dutv." 


THE   ALLEGED    "  LOOTING  "   OF   KOREA. 


AS  the  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
are  aware,  diverse  views  prevail  as  to 
the  ethical  justification  of  Japan's  conduct  in 
Korea.  A  frank  defense  of  Japan's  course 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  number.  Korea's 
case  against  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
presented  in  the  October  number  of  Apple- 
ton's  Alngnz'tne  by  Mr.  Homer  B.  Hulbert, 
an  American  who  has  lived  for  many  years 
in  Korea  and  is  accepted  in  this  country  ;is 
an  authority  on  Korean  subjects. 

Mr.  Hulbert  declares  that  Japan's  whole 
dealing  with  Korea  has  been  "  a  tissue  of 
falsehood."  So  sweeping  are  his  charges 
against  Japanese  diplomacy  that  he  seems 
himself  to  feel  that  his  readers  may  demand 
more  proofs  of  their  truth  than  a  single  mag- 
azine article  can  afford.     He  says: 

The  proof  of  her  duplicity  is  written  large 
upon  the  pages  of  the  world's  press  and  smil- 
ingly acknowledged  by  the  Japanese,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  it.  demand  praise  for  consummate 
diplomacy.  The  murder  of  the  queen  and  the 
forcing  upon  the  emperor  of  a  cabinet  of  hire- 
lings in  1895,  the  promise  of  autonomy  in  1904, 
the  protestations  of  regard  for  the  imiierial  fam- 
ily, the  usuri)ation  of  Korea's  rights  in  icx)5.  and 
the  hland  i)roclamation  to  the  Powers  that  it  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Korean  Ciovcrnment, 
the  further  promise  to  preserve  the  interests  of 
Korea,  and  linally  the  underhand  forcing  of  the 
abdication  on  a  plea  that  they  have  since  de- 
clared false  by  their  own  act. — all  these  things 
prove  duplicity  of  the  lowest  and  most  con- 
temj)til)Ic  kind.  And  furthermore  it  was  all  un- 
necessary. If  Japan  had  seized  Korea  as  an  ally 
of  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war.  no 
one  would  have  stirred  a  hand  to  stop  it.  but  she 
apparently  preferred  the  other  method,  which 
was  purely  oriental  in  character.  Japan  has  de- 
clared repcati'dly  that  the  open  door  in  Man- 
churia would  be  iier  tixed  policy,  but  all  the  time 
she  was  pouring  her  people  in  that  they  might 
pre-empt  every  point  of  vantage  and  render  com- 


petition  practically   impossible,   before   the   door 
was  opened. 

In  Mr.  Hulbert's  article  the  Japanese  are 
accused  not  only  of  deceit  in  their  dealings 
with  Korea,  bur  of  persistent  and  ill-con- 
cealed thievery. 

The  whole  course  of  Japan  in  Korea  has  been 
the  sublimation  of  cupidity.  Some  say  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  compensates  for  much,  but  the 
land  on  which  it  was  built  was  stolen  from  the 
people,  while  the  Japanese  hid  behind  the  Korean 
Government  and  said  that  it  was  to  blame  for 
the  theft.  Go  to  Korea  and  see  what  has  been 
done  toward  better  government,  see  the  black- 
guards that  the  Japanese  choose  from  among  the 
Koreans  to  form  the  personnel  of  the  govern- 
ment, see  the  lesson  of  greed  and  lechery  and  de- 
ceit which  the  Japanese  are  teaching  the  Ko- 
reans, see  what  has  become  of  the  mines,  the 
fisheries,  the  forests,  the  harbors,  the  salt  works, 
and  you  will  find  out  what  Japan  is  capable  of 
in  the  way  of  selfi.shness  and  you  will  tind  out 
the  moral  quality  of  a  government  which  places 
no  checks  upon  the  rapacity  of  its  people. 

I  have  been  lately  told  by  people  here  that 
we  do  the  same  things  in  the  Philippines.  I  have 
had  many  long  conferences  with  people  engaged 
in  various  kinds  of  work  is  tho.se  islands  and  1 
find  the  unanimous  opinion  that  our  Government 
gives  the  people  ample  protection  in  their  rights. 
A  lady  high  in  the  educational  system  in  Manila 
told  me  that  if  an  American  teacher  should  box 
the  ears  of  an  insolent  native  boy  it  would  mean 
a  $50  fine  and  possible  dismissal.  It  is  not  true 
that  our  Government  will  give  aid  to  .Americans 
to  filch  property  from  the  Filipino.  \n  .Ameri- 
can citizen  has  lately  been  sentenced  to  sixty-six 
years'  imprisonment  by  a  Filipino  judge, — and 
that  too  for  a  crime  which  in  this  country  could 
not  possibly  mean  more  than  five  years.  The 
lowest  Japanese  coolie  in  Korea  would  laugh  to 
scorn  any  Korean  judge  who  should  tni'  to  im- 
pose an  hour's  restrain  upon  him.  The  Japanese 
authorities  would  not  dream  of  allowing  the  evi- 
dence of  a  Korean  to  weigh  in  the  balance 
against  a  citizen  of  Japan.  This,  too,  I  have 
tested   more   than   once.     In   one   case   where   a 
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Japanese  broker  refused  to  honor  his  own  note 
of  hand  the  Japanese  authorities  accepted  his 
statement  that  he  had  paid  the  money  without 
taking  the  note,  and  the  Korean  thus  robbed  se- 
cured justice  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  for- 
eigner, and  even  then  the  Japanese  official  an- 
grily demanded  of  the  Korean  why  he  dared  to 
drag  in  a  foreigner.  A  Japanese  tenant  in  the 
house  of  a  Korean  refused  to  pay  rent  or  to 
move  out.  The  Korean  tried  desperately  to  get 
access  to  the  Japanese  authorities,  but  was  re- 
fused admittance  each  time.  At  last  he  appealed 
to  a  foreigner  and  the  Japanese  were  shamed 
into  putting  the  fellow  out  of  the  house.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  foreign  interference  that  busi- 
ness property,  worth  Sio.ooo,  would  have  been 
lost.  But  perhaps  more  contemptible  even  than 
this  is  the  way  the  Japanese  have  used  corrupt 
Korean  officials  to  get  hold  of  Koreans'  property. 
It  used  to  be  and  still  is  not  uncommon  for  high 
officials  in  Korea  to  require  common  people  to 
give  up  property  for  a  mere  fraction  of  its  value. 


The  Japanese  wanted  a  certain  property  in  Seoul, 
but  they  did  not  want  to  seize  it  openly,  so  they 
got  one  of  these  corrupt  officials  to  take  it.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  seizing  it  when  I  interfered 
and  bought  the  property.  After  one  has  been 
connected  with  a  few  score  of  operations  of  this 
nature  he  becomes  skeptical  as  to  the  good  in- 
tentions of  Japan  in  Korea. 

Korea  is  a  sufficient  object  lesson  to  show 
what  Japan  actually  is  beneath  these  new  gar- 
ments of  civilization  which  she  has  put  on.  But 
she  has  this  one  excuse,  equivocal  though  it  may 
be,  that  she  is  afraid  of  her  own  people.  If  the 
Japanese  Government  should  turn  about  and  be- 
gin to  treat  Korea  as  we  are  treating  tlie  Philip- 
pines it  would  mean  a  bloody  revolution  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  people  themselves.  They 
are  so  determined  that  Korea  is  the  El  Dorado 
where  wealth  can  be  acquired  merely  by  wrest- 
ing it  from  weak  Koreans  that  any  one  who 
comes  between  them  and  the  bone  they  are  pick- 
ing will  have  to  reckon  with  their  teeth. 


COOPER,  THE  STORY  TELLER. 


C\  F  exceptional  interest,  and  real  literary 
excellence,  is  Prof.  Brander  Mat- 
thews' critical  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Fen- 
imore  Cooper  in  the  September  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  first  American  novelist  to 
depict  the  American  in  the  making, — the 
soldier,  the  sailor,  the  settler,  the  backwoods- 
man,— a  ser\ice  of  inestimable  value  to  his 
country  and  its  literature;  the  first  to  tell 
tales  of  the  frontier,  of  the  backwoods,  and 
of  the  prairie, — Cooper,  in  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Matthews,  "  Stands  forth  even 
now  the  foremost  representative  in  fiction  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole." 

Prefacing  his  lengthy  paper  with  a  sketch 
of  the  novelist's  early  life  and  youth,  he  says 
of  him:  "  He  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  not 
only  without  having  written  anything,  but 
even  without  any  special  interest  in  litera- 
ture; and  when  at  last  he  did  take  a  first 
stfp  info  authorship,  it  was  in  the  most  cas- 
ual fashion."  This  was  a  story  of  Uriti^h 
manners  and  customs  called  "  Precaution," 
which  he  was  moved  to  \\  ritp  through  his 
disgust  at  a  contemporary  offering  of  that 
pcrirwl.  The  next  >ear,  1821,  he  published 
the  "  Spy."  followed  swiftly  by  the  "  Pio- 
neer* "  an«l  the  "Pilot."  whi<  h  established 
hi»  fame  in  America  and  abroad.  "  In  these 
three  book)  he  made  gfK)d  hi»  triple  claim  to 
remembrance,  as  a  trllrr  of  tale«,  as  a  cre- 
ator of  ( hararfer,  and  as  a  poet  ( in  the 
larger  *env  of  the  word)." 

Of  hi«  work  in  general  this  writer  »ay»: 

Cooper  u  a  tx>rn  tinry-trlirr ;  and  the  kind  of 


story  he  excels  in  is  the  tale  of  adventure,  peo- 
pled, now  and  again,  with  vital  and  veracious 
characters,  having  a  life  of  their  own.  inde- 
pendent of  the  situations  in  which  they  may 
chance  to  be  actors.  Of  this  kind  of  story  the 
"  Odyssey  "  is  the  earliest  example,  as  it  is  the 
greatest.  Professor  Trent  is  only  just  when  he 
insists  that  Cooper  lifted  "  the  story  of  adven- 
ture into  the  realms  of  poetry."  It  may  be  ac- 
knowledged at  once  that  he  is  not  a  flawless 
artist,  never  quitting  his  work  till  he  has  made 
it  as  perfect  as  he  can  ;  and  his  best  books  are 
not  always  kept  up  to  their  highest  level.  Even 
though  he  is  denied  the  gift  of  verse,  he  is  es- 
sentially a  poet ;  but  he  is  no  Virgil,  no  Racine, 
interested  in  liis  manner  as  much  as  in  his  mat- 
ter, and  joying  in  his  craftsmanship  for  its  own 
sake.  He  had  the  largeness  of  affluent  genius, 
and  also  the  carelessness  whicli  often  accom- 
panies this,  such  as  we  may  observe  also  in  Scott 
and  even  in  Shakespeare,  rich  rreatfirs  of  cliar- 
actcr.  in  whose  wnrks  there  is  nnich  tliat  we 
could  desire  to  be  different  and  not  a  little  that 
wc  could  wish  away. 

Two  reasons  delayed  full  recognition  of 
Cooper's  real  genius:  'ilie  enduring  vogue 
of  realism  which  has  failed  to  perceive  that 
he  was  one  of  its  precursors;  and  the  fact 
that  the  historians  of  litcrriture  dwelt  more 
upon  Cooper's  obvious  dctcits  than  upon  lu> 
larger  merits,  his  fundamental  force,  which 
the  plain  people   feel    fully. 

Cooper  was  not  a  man  of  the  library,  but 
a  man  of  the  open  air, — of  the  «Kean  and  r)t 
the  forest.  [\c  was  careless  of  rhetoric  an<l 
v»mefin)rs  In  granunar  he  was  no  precisian. 
He  was  sintrrr,  dirett,  imprrfrnlioiis,  and 
simple,  with  always  something  to  say.  II is 
efTort  at   htinior  was  not   invariably  success- 
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tul,  ami  some  of  his  female  characters  are 
flat.  Irving  disclosed  to  him  the  unsuspected 
possibilities  of  romance  in  American  life  in 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  and  the  "  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  " ;  and  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe  " 
indicated  the  manner  in  which  to  treat  ad- 
vantageously this  subject.  The  writer  draws 
an  interesting  comparison  between  Scott  and 
Cooper  as  a  writer  of  the  sea,  concluding 
that  Scott  was  a  "  landsman,"  and  Cooper 
"  a  man  of  the  ocean,  with  a  tang  of  the  salt 
air  in  him."  Of  his  stories  of  the  sea,  he 
says : 

Heartened  by  the  cordial  acceptance  of  this 
lirst  sea-tale,  Cooper  soon  spun  another  yarn, 
the  "  Red  Rover,"  the  action  of  which  was  laid 
wholly  on  the  water, — after  the  opening  chap- 
ters. In  none  of  his  novels  does  Cooper  better 
clisjilay  his  mastery  of  narrative  and  his  power 
of  sustaining  interest.  Thereafter  Cooper  could 
not  long  be  kept  away  from  salt-water ;  he  wrote 
sea-tale  after  sea-tale,  until  there  were  half  a 
score  of  them,  setting  forth  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  the  unstable  element.  In  "  Wing- 
and-Wing  "  he  skirted  the  lovely  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  in  the  "  Two  .'\dmirals  "  he 
set  in  array  a  goodly  llect  on  the  Atlantic.  Al- 
though these  ten  sea-tales  are  not  all  of  equal 
excellence,  they  are  all  proofs  of  his  love  for 
life  afloat,  of  his  insight  into  the  .shifting  moods 


'>\  .Nature,  and  of  his  understanding  of  the  hardy 
men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

In  his  "  Leather  Stocking  Talcs  "  there  is 
rich  gift  of  narrative,  and  vigor  and  accu- 
racy of  description.  There  is  unfailing  fer- 
tility of  invention  and  a  larger  interpreting 
imagination.  There  is  unstrained  pathos, 
and  beliind  all  these  things  the  author  him- 
self, sustaining  his  story  by  his  manly  wis- 
dom and  elemental  forcj.  He  was  intensely 
American  in  his  feeling,  yet  broadl\  cosmo- 
politan in  his  outlook  on  the  world.  Civic 
courage  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree,  and 
his  opinions  were  founded  upon  principle. 
"  It  is  the  triple  duty  of  the  novelist  and  of 
the  dramatist  to  make  us  see,  to  make  us 
feel,  and  to  make  us  think.  Cooper  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  readers  think,  because 
he  had  done  his  own  thinking  in  advance." 

A  poet,  a  teller  of  tales  which  moved 
many  others  to  imitation,  and  from  which 
many  others  might  borrow,  he  was  pre-em- 
inently a  creator  of  characters.  His  power 
in  this  respect  was  recognized  by  distin- 
guished critics,  and  the  world  will  never 
willingly  forget  the  ability  of  Cooper  in  this 
es.sential, — the  best  of  everv  true  novelist. 


AERI.AI.    MOUNTAIN   RAILWAYS. 


A  GOOD  description  of  the  various  moun- 
tain railways  of  Switzerland,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer,  appears  in  the 
September  number  of  the  London  Mn^nzinc, 
There  are  now  in  Switzerland  more  than 
thirty  rack-and-pinion  railways,  more  than 
forty  funicular,  and  one  aerial  mono-rail. 
The  latter,  an  entirely  novel  form  of  cable 
railway,  is  in  course  of  construction  up  the 
Wetterhorn.     (^f  it  Mr.  Archer  writes: 

This  sensational  project  takes  the  form  of  an 
aerial  cableway.  from  which  a  car  body  is  sus- 
pended by  means  of  running  gear.  The  cable  is 
stationary,  the  tractive  effort  being  exerted  by 
motors  on  the  moving  vehicles.  The  departure 
station  is  situated  at  the  snout  of  the  (irindel- 
wald  ui^per  glacier,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet, 
whither  the  main  cable  soars  almost  perpendicu- 
larly upwards  to  the  Engc  station,  the  site  of 
which  is  the  nortliern  extremity  of  a  narrow 
goat  path  running  along  the  western  precipice  of 
the  mountain.  The  lift  realized  by  this  section 
of  the  line  is  abnut  1350  feet.  Passengers  will 
alight  at  the  Enge  station,  and  walk  along  the 
path  which  overlooks  tlic  entire  length  of  the 
glacier.  \\  the  southern  extremity  of  the  path 
the  "  railway  "  recommences,  and  the  second  sec- 
tion, which  is  considerably  longer  and  even 
steeper. — i.e..  pitched  in  a  more  acute  angle  than 


the  first. — is  carried  high  over  the  Zybachsplatten 
t<<  tlie  stony  hollow  occupied  i)y  the  Gleckstein 
Club  Hut.  at  an  altitude  of  7693  feet.  The  lift 
realized  by  this  section  amounts  to  2300  feet. 
At  present,  the  ascent  to  the  Gleckstein  Hut  is 
five  and  a  half  hours'  stiff  climbing  from  the 
Hotel  Wetterhorn.  whereas  the  jiasscngcr  per 
•lerial  cableway  will  iiave  but  tiftecn  minutes  in 
the  cars  and  twenty  minutes  walking  on  the  tlat 
along  the  Enge,  whicii  is  the  name  of  the  goat 
path. 

UP  THE   M.ATTERHORN    FOR  TEX   DOLL.ARS. 

This  latest  form  of  railway  mountaineer- 
ing does  not  disfigure  the  scenery,  it  requires 
no  cuttings  or  tunnels,  and  there  is  no  smoke. 
The  railway  up  the  Matterhorn,  for  which 
the  money  has  already  been  subscribed  and  a 
concession  granted,  will  be  constructed  on 
the  same  principle: 

The  line  will  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
first  being  an  electric  rack-and-pinion  railway 
from  Zermatt  to  the  Scluvarzsee.  at  the  height 
of  8j88  feet,  and  from  thence  by  a  tunnel  under 
the  Hornli  to  the  Matterhorn  Hut.  at  an  altitude 
of  10,013  feet.  The  second  section  would  con- 
sist of  a  double  aerial  railway  like  the  Wetter- 
l:orn,  i)assing  through  a  nearly  vertical  tunnel, 
inclining  only  a  few  degrees  out  of  the  upright. 
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to  the  summit  station  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Matterhom,  at  a  height  of  14.682  feet,  only  sixty- 
five  feet  below  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
total  length  of  the  railway  would  be  7700  feet. 
and  the  work  could  be  completed  in  four  3-ear5, 
while  the  whole  undertaking  is  estimated  to  cost 
£400,000.  It  would  take  one  hour  and  fifty  min- 
utes to  reach  the  summit  from  Zermatt.  and  the 
ticket  for  the  round  journey  would  cost  £2. 

Switzerland    cannot,    however,    claim    the 
highest    mountain     railway    in    the    world. 


That  distinction  belongs  to  Peru.  The  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Central  Peruvian  Rail- 
waj-,  which  is  an  ordinary  adhesive  line,  oc- 
curs in  a  tunnel  15,774  feet  above  sea  level, 
or  fort5--four  feet  higher  than  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  The  highest  rack-and-pinion 
line  in  the  world  is  that  up  Pike's  Peak, 
Colo.,  which  reaches  a  point  14,000  feet 
above  sea  level. 


THE    PROGRESS   OF    SCIENTIFIC   SPIRITUALISM. 

IX   ITALY. 


(^F  late  years  peoples  of  Latin  tongues 
have  shown  an  astonishing  power  of 
Initiative  in  the  scientific  world.  Over  all 
Latin  Europe  is  spreading  a  wave  of  scien- 
tific interest  in  that  une.xplored  region 
which  has  given  us  the  phenomena  known 
variously  as  spiritualism,  occultism,  animal 
magnetism,  thought-transference,  and  telepa- 
thy. The  veteran  astronomer,  Camille  Flam- 
marion,  irregular  vangudrd  of  this  move- 
ment, although  discredited  by  the  modern 
school  of  exact  scientists,  has  had,  neverthe- 
less, a  great  deal  to  do  with  stirring  up 
Interest  in  the  matter.  His  latest  effort  in 
this  direction  is  a  series  of  articles  in  La 
Revue,  which  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  not  only  in  the  French  papers,  but 
in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  reviews.  Flam- 
marion  is  a  spiritualist  of  the  old  school, 
so  to  speak,  who  really  believes  firmly  in 
the  existence  of  other  beings  besides  men. 
and  that  the  phenomena  of  spiritualistic 
seances  are  caused  by  forces  outside  of  the 
medium. 

Tlic  great  Lombrosf*  also  has  examined 
the  cclebrate«l  metlium,  Eusapla  Paladino, 
and  prints  In  the  Lettura  his  views  on  so- 
called  spiritualism.  In  the  Corriere  della 
Sera  (Rome)  appeared  recently  a  mucli 
talked  of  account  of  spiritualistic  seances 
written  In  a  very  rac>'  style  by  Dr.  Morel. I 
and  Signor  Lulgl  Bar/ini.  Vrum  all  these 
iiiXXTcr    '  fly  a  flood  of  Interrst- 

Ing,  ^  . Mating,     but     wholly 

vajfue  and  unauthcntlcated  accounts  of  psy- 
chic wonders,  from  which  a  few  general 
conclusions  were  drawn  by  those  rc\'Icwcrs 
who  believed  In  thrm. 

AX    FLABORATR  SCIFVTIFIC  TEST. 

Now,  however,  In  the  very  last  numbers 
of  the  Reviila  tl' Italia   (Rome),  one  of  the 


best-known  Italian  reviews,  appear  two 
lengthy  articles  b)-  Prof.  Filippo  Bottazzi, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  of  the 
Rojal  University  of  Naples  (a  man  whose 
position  guarantees  his  good  faith  and  his 
scientific  acumen ) ,  describing  with  the  most 
painstaking  minuteness  the  results  of  a  series 
of  experiments  which  he  performed  with 
some  of  his  scientific  colleagues,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  Eusapia  Paladino.  He  had  been 
aroused  to  interest  in  the  matter  by  the  many 
published  reports  of  her  surprising  medium- 
istic  feats,  and,  hearing  stories  of  occasions 
where  she  had  been  detected  in  fraud,  he  was 
quite  sceptical  of  all  her  apparent  wonders, 
and  determined  to  conduct  a  series  of  seances 
with  her  under  strictly  scientific  conditions, 
in  his  own  laboratory  in  the  building  of  the 
University  of  Naples.  The  place  selected  was 
a  laboratory  of  experimental  physiolog}-  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  building,  where  he  could 
control  every  condition  absolutely  and  where 
he  was  able  with  the  help  of  one  or  two 
other  professors  to  arrange  personally  every 
detail. 

He  made  the  "  spiritualistic  cabinet  "  (the 
hidden  place  where  the  chief  wonders  are 
wont  to  be  executed)  by  simply  haiiginir 
before  a  closed  door  two  long  black  curtains, 
and  putting  up  a  shelf  in  this  narrow,  shal- 
low recess.  On  this  he  placed  tlie  usual  ob- 
jects selected  by  mediums  to  act  upon,  a 
guitar,  a  mandolin,  pitchers  of  water,  vases 
of  flowers,  etc., — tin's  not  to  run  t<io  counter 
to  the  fixe<l  and  Ignorant  prejudices  of  the 
medium, — but  he  also  arranged  a  very  In- 
genious series  of  scientific  tests,  which,  If 
successful,  would  prr)ve  without  question  the 
reality  of  the  phenomena. 

For  example,  it  is  a  common  I  rick  to  have  the 
medium  lap  llic  key  of  .i  tclcKraplnr's  iiistrii- 
n)rnt.  to  move  ihr  pciuhihmi  of  .1  inclroiioine.  or 
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to  thump  on  a  taml)orinc,  wlien  these  instru- 
ments are  quite  out  of  sight  and  reach,  in  the 
closed  cabinet,  and  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
medium  lield  fast.  In  such  feats,  under  usual 
conditions,  there  is  every  possibility  of  fraud,  or 
at  least  of  unconscious  self-deception.  Some 
other  noise  may  be  made  elsewhere  in  the  room 
by  a  confederate,  or  there  may  be  no  noise  at 
all,  but  those  listening  intently  for  it  may  hyp- 
notize themselves  into  thinking  they  hear  it. 
However,  by  a  clever  device  he  wholly  obviated 
this  difficulty.  He  connected  the  instruments 
above-mentioned  (and  several  others,  too  com- 
plicated to  describe  here),  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity, with  recording  instruments  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door,  in  a  room  whose  only  entrance 
was  through  the  room  where  the  seance  was  held. 
Cylinders  covered  with  blackened  paper  were  set 
to  revolve  at  a  regular  rate,  while  poised  close 
to  them  were  placed  pens  mounted  so  that  the 
points,  if  depressed,  traced  a  line  of  white  on 
the  cylinder.  Every  time  the  metronome  was 
moved  or  the  telegrapher's  key  lowered,  an  elec- 
tric circuit  was  closed,  which  depressed  the  pen 
so  that  it  touched  the  cylinder.  After  each 
seance  these  instruments  were  examined,  the 
records  made  were  photographed,  and  these  pho- 
tographs reproduced  as  illustrations  to  the  ar- 
ticle. 

SOME    REMARKABLE    RESULTS. 

Professor  Bottazzi  took  every  precaution 
that  the  medium,  when  she  came  to  examine 
the  cabinet,  sliouUl  not  see  the  electric  wires 
which  ran  through  the  door,  but  to  his  sur- 
prise she  said  she  did  not  care  to  look  inside 
the  cabinet,  "  that  it  was  nothing  to  her  what 
he  had  there."  Hence  she  not  only  never 
knew  that  there  were  devices  to  test  the  au- 
thenticity of  her  feats,  but  she  never  even 
saw  the  instruments  she  set  in  motion.  A 
few  times  she  touched  the  outside  of  the  cur- 
tain, but  never  more  than  that.  Here,  then, 
in  a  room  bare  to  the  eye,  wholly  under  the 
control  of  the  skeptical  scientist,  which  had 
been  shut  up  by  himself,  and  only  opened 
when  the  medium  was  brouszht  there,  the 
experiments  were  conducted.  It  was  lij^hted 
by  electricit}-,  which,  althouj^h  frequently 
lowered  at  the  request  of  the  medium,  never 
gave  less  light  than  was  quite  sufficient  for 
them  to  read  with  ease  the  faces  of  their 
watches.  1  he  medium  and  the  professors,  to 
the  nvmiber  of  seven,  sat  about  a  plain  bare 
pine  table,  holding  each  other's  hamls,  to 
make  the  usual  "  spiritualistic  chain,"  and 
the  two  hands  of  the  medium  were  thus  firm- 
ly {guarded  by  those  who  sat  on  each  side  of 
her.     Her  feet  were  also  secured. 

Eight  seances  were  held,  which  arc  elabor- 
ately described,  but  to  a  non-scientilic  reader 
the  important  results  can  be  summed  up  brietly 
as  amazing  but  very  convincing.  .\  thousand 
interesting  phenomena   of   the   usual   sort   were 


observed,  apparitions  of  hands  and  arms,  and 
once  or  twice  of  faces,  veiled  heads,  pitchers  of 
water  borne  about  without  spilling  the  contents, 
blows  and  slaps  bestowed  on  those  present  by 
invisible  hands,  the  table  lifted  high  from  the 
floor  with  no  hand  touching  it  (it  is  said  to  feel 
as  though  it  floated  in  some  such  matter  as 
water),  etc.,  etc.;  but  the  author  lays  little  stress 
on  these,  since  they  are  not  verifiable,  and  might 
be  conceived  to  be  hallucinations.  The  first  sit- 
tings were  not  successful.  Eusapia,  who  is  not 
a  woman  of  intelligence,  could  not  seem  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  changed  conditions  about 
her,  and  was  not  only  daunted  and  discouraged 
by  the  unfamiliar  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  in- 
credulity, but  seemed  incapable  of  adjusting  her- 
self to  the  novel  demands  made  on  her.  .She 
wished  to  produce  the  usual  noisy,  futile  phe- 
nomena of  the  ordinary  seance,  throwing  about 
cliairs  and  other  objects,  which  she  did,  greatly 
to  the  damage  of  the  d-jlicate  instruments  the 
scientists  had  placed  in  the  cabinet.  She  was 
apparently  quite  unable  to  do  any  of  the  more 
dextrous  operations  they  wished  to  see  per- 
formed Even  here,  however,  in  spite  of  their 
complete  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the 
experiment,  they  noticed  a  fact  which  proved  to 
be  the  most  important  brought  out  in  the  whole 
scries, — namely,  that  every  movement  in  the 
cabinet  was  accompanied  by  an  absolutely  syn- 
chronistic muscular  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  medium.  Eor  instance,  a  small  table  was 
moved  out  of  the  cabinet,  through  the  curtains 
and  some  distance  over  the  floor,  where  all  pres- 
ent could  plainly  see  that  it  was  being  propelled 
by  no  visible  power,  but  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  jerky  and  irregular  movements  of  its 
])rogress  were  spasmodic  muscular  contractions 
of  the  medium,  as  though  she  were  actually 
moving  it  with  her  physical  hands  and  feet. 
Professor  Bottazzi  insists  continually  upon  this 
point,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  condition  never  ab- 
sent from  such  phenomena,  and  on  it  he  bases 
his  theory  that  every  genuine  example  of  so- 
called  psychic  power  cnamates  from  the  physi- 
cal organism  of  the  medium  and  is  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  dependent  upon  anj*  external  force. 

IJy  this  time,  being  virtually  convinced 
that  there  was  some  actual  psychic  power  at 
work,  and  no  fraud.  Professor  Hottazzi  tried 
by  ever>'  means  to  discover  what  was  the 
nature  of  this  power,  and  what  its  limita- 
tions. At  one  of  the  last  seances  he  placed 
two  telegrapher's  instruments  in  the  cabinet, 
one  as  usual  and  one  covered  with  a  sort  of 
cage  made  of  strong  wire  netting.  Eusapia 
was  asked  to  press  the  key  to  the  covered 
one,  but,  though  she  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost,  and  was  much  vexed  at  her  failure, 
she  could  not.  He  therefore  concluded  that 
the  force  is  no  nn-sterious  "  fluid,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  nor  an  immateri.-il  dynamic 
extension  of  energy-,  as  some  Spanish  scien- 
tists think,  but  something  quite  tangible  and 
material,  like  a  physical  hand  which  is 
stopped  by  physical  barriers. 
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ONE    OR    MORE     '  PSYCHIC    HANDS. 

Apparently  also  she  has  at  leart  two  of 
these  '■  hands,"  for  several  operations  which 
they  asked  her  to  do  and  which  she  managed 
successfully,  after  some  trials,  could  not  be 
accomplished  with  one  hand  alone.  Indeed, 
one  phenomenon  leads  Professor  Bottazzi  to 
think  that  she  may  be  able  with  a  special 
effort  to  multiply  these  invisible  members, 
for  once  she  produced  simultaneous  knockings 
and  rappings  in  many  places  at  once,  on  the 
table,  in  the  cabinet,  on  the  walls,  floor,  etc. 
These  were  all  not  only  absolutely  syn- 
chronous with  one  another,  but  corresponded 
to  spasmodic  movements  of  her  imprisoned 
hands.  In  his  studies  of  this  power  the  pro- 
fessor found  that  apparently  she  can  handle 
objects  with  these  invisible  fingers,  and  that 
they  are  sensible  to  physical  impressions,  for 
she  often  asked  about  objects  in  the  cabinet, 
■'  what  it  was  that  felt  cold  and  wet," — 
clay, — "  or  hard  like  a  stone," — a  metal  ball 
connected  with  some  of  the  electric  contriv- 
ances. But  he  was  unable  to  find  any  traces 
of  her  being  able  to  see  other  than  with  her 
physical  eyes.  As  she  often  spoke  of  not 
being  able  to  reach  things  because  they  were 
too  far  or  too  high,  he  concludes  that  the 
extension  of  these  mediumistic  limbs  is  little 
if  any  greater  than  her  natural  ones. 

There  were  many  feats  which  this  medium 
is  accustomed  to  perform  which  were  not 
forthcoming  under  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of 
the    scientists.       She    frequently    announced 


materializations,  etc.,  as  about  to  occur, 
which  were  never  perceptible.  Professor 
Bottazzi  attributes  this  te  twe  factors,  one, 
that  she  is  now  a  woman  of  more  than  mid- 
dle age,  whose  physical  forces  are  failing  her, 
and  secondly,  to  the  impossibility  of.  her 
piecing  out  with  fraud  her  genuine  power. 
At  the  end  of  each  seance  her  hands 
were  sore  to  the  touch,  inflamed  and  looked 
and  felt  as  though  they  had  been  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  he.  She  was  also  quite 
exhausted,  as  though  from  violent  physical 
exertion. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  translate  en- 
tire the  paragraph  with  which  Professor  Bot- 
tazzi ends  his  article  and  sums  up  his  con- 
clusions. Printed  over  his  name,  with  all 
the  weight  of  evidence  he  has  collected  back 
of  it,  he  says  it  cannot  but  give  food  for 
thought  to  all  except  those  obstinately  in- 
credulous skeptics  who  have  no  faith  in  the 
processes  of  their  own  mind  or  in  the  methods 
of  science,  and  as  he  himself  puts  it,  still 
say,  "  But  I  can  see  with  my  o\\  n  eyes  that 
the  sun  moves  around  the  world." 

Mediumistic  phenomena,  when  they  are  not 
entirely  hallucinations  of  those  present  at  the 
seance,  are  biological  phenomena  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  tlie  organism  of  the  medium,  and 
if  so.  they  occur  as  if  accom]ilished  by  prolonga- 
tion of  the  natural  limbs,  or  as  if  by  additional 
limbs  which  spread  from  the  body  of  the  me- 
dium and  re-enter  it  after  a  variable  time,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  show  themselves,  as  far  as 
the  sensation  they  bring  about  in  us.  as  limbs 
differing  in  no  essential  matter  from  natural  or 
I)hysical  members 


1111-:  prlsilM   crisis  of  lui:  papacy   in  n alv 


'  I  'UK  arrest  of  a  woman  bearing  the  name 
of  (jiuseppina  Fumagalli.  who.  after 
having  assumed  the  nun's  garb  surreptitiously 
and  against  the  wishes  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  had  founded  an  institution  for 
poor  girls  and  then  ma<ic  them  the  objects  of 
an  immoral  traffic,  has  aroused  in  Italy  a 
violent  anti-clerical  campaign,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  may  prove  exceedingly 
grave  and  find  an  echo  in  all  Catholic  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

Thii  fart  add^  ncc  to  the  follow- 

ing rrsume  of  Ita...  .  .,  .in'on,  as  voiced  in 
the  national  pre**.  According  to  leading 
h.i'ian  journaU,  the  aflfair  of  the  woman 
|.  -I'li  ha*  hrrn  only  the  drtermlning 
(.  :  thin  nuA-rment,  and  we  must  rafliT 

seek  for  the  real  reawm  in  the  political  atti- 


tude assumed  by  Pope  Pius  X.  during  the 
{fw  years  which  have  passed  since  his  ascen- 
sion to  the  papacj',  an  attitude  that  seemed 
destined,  if  not  to  provide  a  solution  of  the 
nnich-debatcd  "  Roman  (incstlon,"  at  least  to 
bring  about  a  ni'ttlus  viniuii  which  would 
render  less  tense  the  relations  between  church 
and  state  in  Italy. 

The  true  reason,  therefore,  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  fact  that  His  Holiness  Pius  X.  has, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  occupation  of 
Rome  by  the  Italian  Government,  given  per- 
mission tf)  Catholic*  to  use  their  electoral 
privilege*.  In  conseq\iencc  of  this,  the  Cath- 
olic*, in  alliance  \\\x\\  the  conservative  party, 
have  gained  (n.in\  srats  in  .Monterltorlo,  de- 
feating a  great  nunibrr  of  Radical  and  Social- 
i*t  depiifie*;  while,  in  the  nnnn'cipal  rlrctions 
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throughout  Italy  they  have,  without  any  as- 
sistance, succeeded  in  obtaining  a  complete 
victory. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  vigorous  affirmation 
of  the  Catholic  party,  which  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  government 
and  aided  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  ex- 
tremists have  endeavored  to  start  a  move- 
ment calculated  to  rob  the  Catholics  of  their 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  And 
therefore,  to  the  real  scandal  concerning  the 
woman  Fumagalli,  for  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  were  not  responsible,  they 
have  tried  to  add  another,  by  accusing  the 
Salesian  priests,  of  the  order  founded  by 
Giovanni  Bosco,  who  have  institutions  and 
colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  noth- 
ing less  than  the  celebration  of  "  black 
masses,"  of  unmentionable  orgies  with  the 
boys  in  their  institution  at  Varazze,  basing 
these  accusations  on  the  revelations  of  one 
of  the  scholars  named  Besson. 

The  investigation,  which  was  carefully  made 
l)y  the  government,  has  demonstrated  the  com- 
plete innocence  of  tlic  Salesians,  and  has  shown 
tliat  tlie  above-mentioned  Besson  was  a  psyco- 
pathic  victim  of  suggestion.  Nevertheless,  the 
Radical  press  would  not  acknowledge  defeat, 
and  has  continued  to  four  forth  insults  against 
the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  and  to  print  obscene 
pictures  in  regard  to  them.  By  this  means  they 
have  produced  a  great  ferment  of  excitement  in 
the  most  ignorant  part  of  the  population,  which 
has  abandoned  itself  to  the  most  violent  excesses, 
striking  priests  on  the  open  street,  assaulting 
churches  and  convents,  and  indulging  in  riots 
and  disorders  of  every  sort. 

To  cite  only  two  of  the  gravest  examples : 
Senor  Lorenzo  Perosi,  the  composer  of  sacred 
music,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide,  on  leav- 
ing the  train  at  tlic  station  in  Rome,  was  ap- 
proached by  a  young  ruffian  who  spat  repeatedly 
in  his  face ;  and  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val.  the 
Papal  Secretary  of  State,  now  residing  for  the 
simimer  season  in  the  papal  villa.  Castel  Gaii- 
dolfo,  had  the  window-panes  of  his  carriage 
IfPoken  by  stones  that  were  thrown  at  it. 

These  grave  incidents,  which  disgrace  a 
civilized  nation,  and  which  the  government 
and  the  police  cither  could  not  or  would  not 
check,  have  induced  the  Pope  to  take  a  de- 
cision of  capital  importance;  namely,  to  post- 
pone to  some  future  time  the  festival  cere- 
monies to  be  observed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary'  of  his  entrance  into  the 
priesthood,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  arrival 
of  the  numerous  pilgrimages,  organized  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  in  order  to  avoid  ex- 
posing the  pilgrims  to  the  insults  of  the 
populace. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  said  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  preparing  a  diplomatic 


note  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  Powers, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  fact 
that  the  satety  of  the  Pope  is  not  assured  in 
accord  with  the  terms  of  the  famous  law 
known  as  the  "  law  of  guarantees."  This 
document  of  exceptional  significance  might 
compnjmise  the  task  pursued  for  forty  years 
by  Italian  statesmen  and  members  of  the 
government,  whose  aim  has  been  to  demon- 
strate to  the  civilized  world  that  in  the  new 
Rome  two  powers,  one  religious  and  the 
other  political,  can  co-exist  without  serious 
disadvantages. 

W^hat  would  be  the  answer  of  the  Powers 
to  such  a  communication?  This  is  an  un- 
known quantity,  which  might  be  pregnant 
with  important  events.  In  the  meantime  it 
is  not  considered  wise  even  to  transport  the 
mortal  remains  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  from  the 
provisional  tomb  in  St.  Peter's  to  their  final 
resting-place  in  the  mausoleum  in  San 
Giovanni  in  Laterano,  because  of  the  fear 
that  the  mob  would  break  out  into  riotous 
excesses. 

Tt  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  the  attitude 
of  Pius  X.,  which  has  been  heretofore  so  con- 
ciliatory and  kindly  toward  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
and  the  house  of  Savoy,  may  undergo  an  entire 
change,  and  that  his  reign,  which  was  inaugur- 
ated amid  the  hynuis  of  joy  of  all  those  who 
saw  in  him  the  restorer  of  religious  and  political 
peace  to  Italy,  may  end  by  l)c'C((ming  f)ne  of  the 
most  uncompromising  and  contentious.  .\nd 
this  imcompromising  attitude  in  the  political 
field  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  similar  attitude 
in  the  field  of  biblical  exegesis  and  dogmatics, 
since  the  document  which  was  published  scarcely 
two  months  ago,  and  which  is  known  in  the  re- 
ligious world  as  the  "  New  Syllabus,"  contains 
a  very  explicit  condemnation  of  the  ideas  pr<ipa- 
gated  by  the  most  advanced  expounders  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  This  has  caused  great  excite- 
ment in  the  ranks  of  the  younger  clergy  who  arc 
in  sympathy  with   these    ideas. 

The  mild  and  humble  Cardinal  Sarto  had 
good  rea.son  to  be  reluctant  to  abandon  his 
seat  as  the  venerated  and  loved  Patriarch  of 
Venice,  anil  to  assume  the  grave  charge  of 
Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Catholic  Church! 
Possibly,  at  that  veri-  time  he  saw  "  as  in  a 
glass,  darkly,"  the  bitter  cup  from  which  he 
would  be  forced  to  drink,  for  his  tribulations 
come  not  only  from  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  but  even  among  those  who  immedi- 
ately surround  him,  he  encounters  a  more  or 
less  tacit  hostility. 

The  nomination  of  so  young  a  man  as 
Mgr.  Merry  del  \'al  to  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State,  and  his  conseqtient  ele- 
vation to  the  rank  of  Cardinal,  met  with 
serious  opposition   among  the  most  authori- 
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tative  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  an 
opposition  which  the  subsequent  policy  of 
this  too  young,  although  intelligent,  prelate 
has  been  far  from  disarming.  In  regard  to 
this  matter  there  is  a  persistent  rumor  in  the 
circles  of  the  Vatican  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
on  the  point  of  resigning  his  office  as  Secre- 
tary- of  State  to  assume  that  of  Vicar  in 
place  of  Cardinal  Respiglio.  In  that  case 
the   latter   would   occupy   the   archiepiscopal 


seat  of  Bologna,  which  has  been  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Svampa,  who  was 
looked  upon,  during  the  reign  of  Leo  XIII., 
as  his  most  probable  successor.  But  the  de- 
crees of  destiny  are  ahvaj's  very  different 
from  human  previsions,  and  the  philosopher 
never  risks  perilous  conjectures;  he  only  ex- 
amines and  judges  events  wheij  they  have 
already  taken  their  place  on  the  ineffaceable 
pages  of  history. 


FRAUD   LPOX   THE  EYES. 


A  TRENCHAXTL"^'  written  editorial 
article  under  the  above  title  recently 
appeared  in  the  Photo-Era.  The  editor,  Mr. 
Wilfred  A.  French,  first  enters  a  vigorous 
protest  against  cheap,  poorly  made  glasses. 
He  says: 

It  15  no  uncommon  thing  for  well-to-do  per- 
sons to  purchase  ejeglasses  or  spectacles  which, 
on  account  of  their  inadequate  material  and 
abominable  workmanship,  are  unfit  for  use.  The 
amount  of  injury  they  impart  to  the  most 
precious  of  the  senses  is  very  great,  and  fre- 
quently results  in  total  blindness.  This  state 
of  things  is  due  as  much  to  ignorance  as  to  a 
false  idea  of  economy;  for.  were  persons  really 
aware  of  the  danger  they  incur  when  buying 
glasses  which,  instead  of  correcting  visual  de- 
fects, simply  aggravate  them,  they  would  first 
seek  reliable  advice  on  so  serious  a  matter  as 
the  eyes. 

After  warning  all  persons  with  weak  eyes 
to  consult  an  oculist, — not  an  optician. — be- 
fore purchasing  glasses,  the  writer  of  this 
article  goes  on  to  say: 

Another  menace  to  the  safety  of  human  sight 
is  the  V'  -  •>  and  inferior  opera-glass,   few 

people  r<-  ;lic  destructive  power  that  lurks 

within  some  of  these  dainty  and  handsomely 
mounted  instruments.  The  low  price  demanded 
for  these  baubles  {%2  to  $.3  each)  little  more 
than  pays  for  the  mother-of-iiearl.  which  forms 
ih"  '•hi»'f  atlrartifin,  and  !li<-  <  lurtp  hlfir  spent 
Ti, — ff)r  they  are  "  ." — 

•he  principal   (optii  'ens, 

has  little  or  no  practical   value.      I  here  may  lie 
some  excuM  for  curlwtonc  peddlers   to  carry  a 


line  of  cheap  optical  goods,  partly  due  to  the 
lack  of  technical  knowledge  of  their  properties ; 
but  there  is  positively  no  reason  why  opticians 
should  engage  in  the  traffic  of  these  breeders  of 
astigmatism  and  muscular  weakness,  and  one 
naturally  does  not  expect  to  encounter  imposi- 
tions in  the  stocks  of  such  merchants.  We  look 
upon  the  sale  of  such  w-ares  as  nothing  less 
than  a  crime,  and  will  gladly  support  any  move- 
ment which  shall  put  a  stop  to  it.  If  persons 
are  afilicted  with  weak  eyes,  so  that  they  can- 
not fully  enjoy  a  theatrical  performance,  let 
them  first  ascertain  if  they  require  eyeglasses, 
for  opera-glasses  are  not  intended  to  take  their 
place.  If  an  opera-glass  is  desired,  let  the 
first  thought  be  its  optical  properties,  rather 
than  the  consideration  of  its  e.xtcrnal  appear- 
ance. .\n  important  point  to  be  remembered  in 
this  connection  is  that  the  distance  between  the 
eye-pieces  (from  center  to  center)  should  cor- 
respond cvactly  zi-ith  that  of  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes, — tcchnicaly  known  as  "  the  interpupilary 
distance."  This  item  is,  therefore,  of  serious 
import,  and  should  be  as  familiar  to  a  person 
as  his  height  or  weight.  The  average  inter- 
pupilary distance  in  men  in  2%  inches :  in  wom- 
en, zVi  inches.  The  opera-glass  thoughtfully 
provided  by  the  management  of  a  theater  is  a 
manifest  convenience,  but  unfortunately  it  fits 
the  eyes  of  onlv  a  relatively  small  number  of 
patrons.  The  difficulty  will  be  remedied  when 
the  variety  known  as  the  jointed  bar  opera- 
gbiss  is  installed.  A  scientifically  macle  glass  of 
this  type,  in  plain  japan  mounting,  retails  at 
about  $8;  the  kind  in  ordinary  fixed  mounting 
at  not  less  than  $4.50.  The  increase  in  price 
represents  the  quality  or  character  of  the  mount- 
ing or  workmanship  of  su])erlative  excellence 
as  characterizes  the  productions  of  the  world's 
leading'   oiiticil    firms. 


THK  NEW  BOOKS. 
RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORIES   AND   MEMOIRS. 

There  have  now  been  published  three  volumes 
of  Dr.  Elroy  M.  Avery's  "  History  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  People"  (Cleveland:  'Ihe  Bur- 
rows Brothers  Company).  We  have  in  earlier 
numbers  of  this  Review  commented  at  some 
length  on  the  illustrations  and  typography  of  this 
very  satisfactory  work,  as  well  as  on  the  faith- 
ful and  painstaking  efforts  of  the  editor  and  his 
corps  of  associates  to  produce  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable  and   accurate   history.     The   third  volume 


the  Spanish-American  War,  particularly  those 
written  from  the  purely  military  point  of  view, 
are  more  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  which  their  autiiors  have  been  able  to  em- 
])loy  in  verifying  statements  of  fact.  Many  of 
the  so-called  histories  that  were  published  with- 
in a  year  or  two  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  were 
notably  defective  and  misleading.  The  three- 
volume  record  of  "  The  Campaign  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba,"  by  Capt.  Herl)ert  H.  Sargent,  U.  S.  A. 
(Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  is  the  most 
elaborate  account  of  the  war  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. During  the  war  Captain  Sargent  was 
colonel  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. He  is  widely  known  as  an  authority  on 
military  operations  and  strategic  movements,  be- 
ing the  author  of  "  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  First 
Campaign  "  and  "  The  Campaign  of  Marengo." 
Captain  Sargent  supplements  his  narrative  of 
the  events  of  the  campaign  with  impartial  pro- 
fessional comment  on  the  most  important  mili- 
tary and  naval  movements.  All  three  volumes 
are  well  supplied  with  maps. 

A  dignified  historical  study, — which,  however, 
has  not  disdained  to  be  interesting, — is  Prof. 
Justin  H.  Smith's  "  Our  Struggle  for  the  Four- 
teenth Colony"  (Putnams).  This  two-volume, 
finely  illustrated  monograph  on  the  position  of 
Canada  during  the  American  Revolution  is  dedi- 
cated to  President  Roosevelt.  The  "  fourteenth 
colony  "  was,  of  course,  what  is  now  known  as 
Lower  Canada  (Quebec),  the  other  provinces  of 
the    Dominion   being   at    that    time    (1776)    un- 


I)R.    EI.KOV    M.    .WERV. 

is  devoted  to  what  has  commonly  been  regarded 
as  the  least  interesting  period  in  American  co- 
If.nial  development.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  pe- 
riod which  has  been  most  neglected  by  histor- 
ian;;. It  begins  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  first  impulse  to  colonize 
had  practically  spent  its  force,  and  ends  about 
a  century  later,  when  the  great  conflict  for  su- 
premacy in  America  between  l-Vance  and  Fug- 
land  was  well  under  way.  Dr.  .Avery  demon- 
strates in  this  volume  that  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, far  from  being  uninteresting,  abounds 
in  thrilling  incident  and  rich  historical  mate- 
rials. Dr.  Avery's  style  illumines  the  annals  of 
those  primitive  times,  sustaining  the  reader's  in- 
terest and  admirably  preparing  the  way  for  the 
account  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  to  follow  in  succeeding 
volumes. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  histories  of 
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formed.  Professor  Smith's  attitude  is  that  of 
the  historian  and  not  the  partisan.  A  portrait 
of  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery  is  the  frontispiece 
to  the  first  volume,  and  an  old  print  of  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  is  the  frontispiece  to  the  second.  The 
work  is  well  supplied  with  lists,  tables,  maps, 
and  helpful  notes. 

"  The  Storj-  of  a  Cannoneer  Under  Stonewall 
Jackscn,"  by  E.  A.  Moore  (New  York  and 
Washington:  The  Xeale  Publishing  Company), 
relates  the  part  taken  by  the  famous  Rockbridge 
Artillery  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
This  Confederate  batterj-,  which  served  under 
Stonewall  Jackson,  was  largely  made  up  of  stu- 
dents in  Washington  College,  Virginia,  who  took 
up  arms  for  their  State  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1861.  The  modest  author  of  these 
memoirs,  who  was  a  boy  when  the  war  began, 
served  all  through  the  conflict,  and  seems  to 
have  been  proud  to  fight  from  the  ranks  under 
such  a  leader  as  Jackson.  The  storj'  is  well  told 
and  gives  a  real  insight  into  the  every-day  life 
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PROFESSOR    JUSTIX    H.    SMITH. 

which  they  necessarily  follow.  Some  interest- 
ing statistics  of  recent  American  elections  are 
embodied  in  the  preface  of  this  edition. 

Mr.  Henry  Holt  has  rewritten  his  "  Talks  on 
Civics,"  bringing  together  all  the  material  of 
these  talks  in  a  volume  entitled  "  On  the  Civic 
Relations"  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 
Mr.  Holt  explains  in  his  preface  that  the  book 
was  written  in  the  hope  of  "  doing  a  little  some- 
thing to  develop  in  youn  people  a  character  of 
mind  which  is  proof  against  political  quackery, — 
especially  the  quackery  which  proposes  imme- 
diate cures  by  legislation  for  the  abiding  ills  re- 
sulting from  human  weakness  and  ignorance." 
\  considerable  part  of  the  present  volume  is  de- 
voted to  <liscussions  of  the  labor  problem  and  of 
expenditures  on  public  works. 

TWO    BOOKS   ON    MODERN  SPIRITUALISM. 

In  '"The  Physical  Phenomena  of  Spiritual- 
i>m  "  (Hf)Ston  :  Herbert  P..  Turner  &  Co  ),  Mr. 
Hercward  Carrington  gives  an  exposition  of  the 
methods  employed  in  fraudulently  reproducing 
spiritualistic  phenomena.  He  does  this,  not  for 
the  sake  of  making  an  attack  on  the  .so-called 
spirit  mediums,  but  because  he  believes  that  the 
<inly  way  in  which  any  progress  can  be  made 
toward  an  tnwicrslanding  f)f  gciniiiie  phenomena 
it,  this  lield  of  inve>^tiv;ation  will  Ik-  the  absolute 
elimination  of  everything  fraudulent.  His  atti- 
tude is  that  of  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth  who 
desires  first  of  all  to  clear  the  fichl  of  rubbish 
in  order  that  the  foinidations  of  the  true  psychi- 
ral  science  may  be  projicrly  laid 

A  really  reinarkable  book,  entitled  "  Pieliiiid 
the  Scenes  with  the  Mediums"  (Open  Court 
Publishing  romi)any).  appears  under  the  jigna- 
turc  of  David  P.  Abbott,  purporting  to  be  a  full 
rrvclalion  of  fJip  "secrets  and  tricks"  of  spirit- 
not  a  few  of  them  purchased 
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LITERATURE  AND   THE    DRAMA. 

An  English  translation  (by  G.  Mantcllini)  of 
the  "  Memoirs  and  Artistic  Studies  of  Adelaide 
Ristori,"  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  L.  D. 
Ventura,  has  just  been  brought  out  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  Mme.  Ristori's  world  career 
was  crowned  with  incident  and  episode  which 
were  dramatic,  not  only  in  the  stage  sense,  but 
in  the  intensity  of  their  appeal  to  humanity  in 
general.  Her  acquaintance  with  the  great  mas- 
ters of  her  own  art,  including  Rachel,  Salvini, 
and  Booth,  and  with  other  worthies  of  emimnce 
in  ])()litics,  literature,  and  art  generally,  has  sup- 
plied this  volume  with  a  wealth  of  anecdote  and 
description.  In  addition,  there  is  a  critical  an- 
alysis of  Ristori  herself  and  several  of  the  fa- 
.ous  plays  in  which  she  appeared.  A  number 
of  full-page  portraits  illustrate   the  book. 

Rosa  Newmarch's  series  of  essays  entitled 
"  Poetry  and  Progress  in  Russia "  (John  Lane 
Company)  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  vast 
number  of  books  on  Russian  politics  and  eco- 
nomics which  have  been  pouring  from  the 
presses  of  America  and  Europe  during  the  past 


THE   RUSSIAN    POET    PITSHKIN. 
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few  years.  In  five  chapters  Miss  Newmarch 
considers  the  literary  development  of  Russia 
from  Pushkin  to  the  jircsent.  In  the  empire  of 
the  Czar, — as,  indeed,  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  poets  have  been  the  pio- 
neers of  liberty  and  enlightenment.  This  phase 
of  Russian  culture  is  represented  by  the  poets 
Pushkin.  Koltsov,  Nikiti.i,  Nekrassov,  Khomia- 
kasov,  and  Nadson.  Translations  of  a  number 
of  the  representative  poems  from  these  masters 
supplement  the  essays. 

Maeterlinck's   "Measure   of   the   Hours"   has 


AI)EI..\IDE    RISTORI    AS    MARIE    .\NT0INETTE. 

been  translated  by  .Mexander  Teixeira  de  Mat- 
tos  and  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  The 
volumes  consist  of  a  series  of  essays,  some  now 
published  in  English  for  the  first  time,  on  re- 
ligious, ethical,  and  social  conceptions  of  life 
treated  in  the  subtle,  beautiful  style  which  marks 
all  the  work  of  the  Belgian  philosopher.  The 
chapters  on  "  Perfumes  "  and  "  The  Psychology 
of  Accident "  are  particularly  thought-provok- 
ing, although  the  one  which  M.  Maeterlinck 
has  called  "Our  Anxious  Morality"  is  perhaps 
the  most  distinctive  and  best  known,  having  al- 
ready appeared  in  one  of  our  American  month- 
lies. 

In  the  series  "  French  Classics  for  English 
Readers  "  being  issued  by  Putnams  we  have  an 
excellent  edition  of  the  essays  of  Montaigne 
translated  by  John  Elorio.  The  contents  of  the 
English  volume  were  selected  by  Adolphe  Cohn. 

Perceval  Landon's  "  Under  the  Sun  "  (  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.)  is  a  volume  made  up  of  a  series 
of  impressions  of  certain  Indian  cities.  Many 
illustrations  in  color  and  tint  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  volume,  which  is  not  in  any  sense  a  guide 
book.  Several  tales  and  a  chapter  on  the  life  of 
the  famous  Nana  Sahib  are  appended. 

ASTRONOMY. 

.\  useful  and  even  interesting  study  of  "  The 
Friendly  Stars"  (Harpers)  is  presented  us  by 
Martha  Evans  Martin.  How  to  learn  with  the 
naked  eye  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  best 
known  of  the  stars,  their  number,  colors,  dis- 
tances, movements,  and  distinguishing  character- 
istics, arc  recounted  in  an  untechnical  manner. 
There  are  a  number  of  helpful  diagrams. 

Another  helpful  little  guide  to  the  heavens  is 
William  T.  Olcott's  "  Field-book  of  the  Stars" 
(Putnams).  This  is  briefer  and  rather  more 
copiously  illustrated  than  Miss  Martin's  book. 
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DEDICATION   OF  THE   McKINLEY  MONUMENT   AT  CANTON,  O. 

(At  the  dedicatory  exercises,  on  Spptembor  30.  President  Roosevelt  made  the  principal  address.  For 
.1  description  of  the  in.iiisoliMini  nnd  the  sinluo  of  McKlnle.v,  socllie  October  number  of  the  Review  ok  Re- 
viEws,  page  4G7.  This  pholofirnph  was  taken  tU  the  moment  of  the  unvtjlllng  of  the  statue  of  the  late 
President  by  his  niece,  Miss  Helen  McKlnley.) 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE   WORLD. 


^^^  Crop  statistics  may  be  dull  read- 
Crops  of  inc.  but  when  interpreted  thev 
carry  some  meanmg  even  to  the 
uninstructed.  Last  month  it  was  reported 
that  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  flour  had 
compelled  bakers  to  reduce  by  several  ounces 
the  weight  of  the  standard  loaf  of  bread  sold 
at  a  fixed  price.  The  total  wheat  crop  of  the 
year  is  estimated  at  about  62  5,ooo,(X)0  bush- 
els. This  is  more  than  100,000,000  bushels 
less  than  last  year,  but  it  is  a  large  crop. 
High  prices  maintain  the  farmers'  prosperity. 
We  may  be  thankful  that  for  a  good  while 
past  we  have  had  no  years  of  extreme  crop 
shortage.  Whereas  other  countries  have  had 
their  seasons  of  disastrous  crop  failure,  with 
famine  conditions  ensuing,  we  have  had  a 
marvelous  succession  of  bountiful  years,  with 
a  tendency  tovvard  greater  steadiness  and  re- 
liability in  the  way  of  results.  This  is  due 
to  many  causes,  among  which  is  to  be  noted 
the  ronstant  growth  in  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture.  Furthermore,  the  coun- 
tr>-  is  so  extensive,  with  such  a  variety  of  soils 
and  climates,  and  also  with  such  a  range  of 
standard  crojjs,  that  average  results  are  al- 
ways pretty  well  assured. 

n^  This  year,  as  it  turns  out,  there 
Arfraga  is  a  marked  though  not  a  serious 
shortage  m  almost  every  one  or 
the  staple  farm  products.  The  figures  given 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate 
that  K/>7  has  yielded  a  rr«»p  that  In  almost 
ever>'  one  of  its  ifrms  in  \f\s  than  last  year, 
though  somewhere  nearly  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  ten  yrars  pre\'if)us  in  yield  per 
acre.  The  corn  ■""  •  —  •—frd  to  aggre- 
gate abfjut  2,Sfx<  U,  which  is 
perhapt  16  per  cent,  le^s  than  last  yrar'n 
yield,  and  10  ;  '  '  'of  I'X)^. 
The  total  pr'.  I  rrrrals, 
that  in  to  «ay,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  bar- 


ley, is  expected  this  year  to  be  about  4,046,- 
000,000  bushels,  whereas  last  year  it  was 
4,840,000,000,  and  in  1905  4,520,000,000 
in  round  figures.  The  cotton  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  about  12,500,000  bales, 
which  about  equals  the  average  of  the  pre- 
ceding four  years,  last  year's  crop  being  a 
million  bales  larger.  Prices  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  products,  as  we  have  remarked,  are 
ver}-  high,  so  that  the  total  income  of  the 
farmers  will  not  be  reduced  in  keeping  with 
the  lessened  bulk  of  the  output.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  on  American  farms  toward 
an  increased  production  of  minor  crops,  and 
taking  the  present  jear  in  connection  with 
many  that  have  gone  before,  it  is  plain  that 
farming  holds  its  own  as  our  most  assured 
and  lucrative  industry. 

Conservhg     4    ^"""''    ^'"^'^''^    I^"!'^>'    ''"^'^    "?■ 

Natural       tional  and  local,  will  promote  in 

Resources.  mi  l 

every  possible  way  the  prosperity 
of  our  farming,  and  rlie  best  utilization  of  all 
our  natural  resources,  of  which  the  soil  is 
by  far  the  most  valuable.  President  Roose- 
velt's address  before  the  WatervVays  Con- 
vention at  Memphis  dwelt  at  length,  and 
with  a  wide  range  of  statement  and  sugges- 
tion, upon  the  policies  that  should  govern  our 
dealing  henceforth  with  the  Inherent  sources 
of  national  wealth.  It  Is  not  unlikely  that 
among  the  many  things  for  ulilcli  Mr. 
RfKisevelt's  administration  u  111  be  notable  in 
history,  the  very  foremost  will  be  Its  con- 
structive statesmanship  In  all  that  has  to  do 
with  the  material  advancement  of  the  coun- 
trj'  throu(/li  the  scientific  development  and 
proper  control  and  distribution  of  Its  natural 
reviurces.  Kvrn  Mr.  Ro«)sevrlt's  jiollcies  re- 
specting the  control  of  railroads  and  corpora- 
tions are  tn  be  regarded  as  an  essrntlal  |iarr 
of  his  constructive  pr«)i:ram  for  llir  prii|)rr 
administration  of  the  national  domain,     ills 
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policies  are.  meant  to  promote  the  larger  pro- 
duction and  the  more  even  distribution  of 
the  means  of  human  li\clihood  and  comfort. 
One  motive  of  his  forestry  policy  is  to  pre- 
vent floods,  and  tluis  save  the  washing  a\\a\' 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  productive  soil 
every  3-ear  which  pjisses  down  the  streams 
into  the  ocean.  The  President's  Memphis 
speech  ought  to  be  read  by  every  intelligent 
citizen  in  the  country^  because  it  shows, — 
more  clearly  than  almost  anything  else  that 
the  President  has  ever  said, — the  relationship 
of  dift'crcnt  policies  as  they  lie  in  his  own 
mind.  Va.T  from  being  of  a  destructive  and 
vindictive  character,  his  policy  for  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  great  highways  and 
agencies  of  interstate  commerce  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  identical  w  ith  his  ideas  and 
plans  respecting  the  conservation  of  the  na- 
tion's resources. 

More  Confer-  ^"  I>cember  there  will  be  held 
ences  on  Inter-  at  AV'aslu'ngton  a  coniiress  in  the 

nal  Progress.    ■    ^  ^      r  i         ' 

interest  of  general  waterway  mi- 
provement,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon. 
Joseph  r^.  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana.  The  one 
at  Memphis  \vas  devoted  to  the  one  project 
of  improving  the  Mississippi.  The  President 
announces  that  in  the  course  of  the  winter  he 


hopes  there  may  also  be  convened  at  Wash- 
ington a  large  and  influential  conference  on 
the  whole  subject  of  the  preservation  and 
wise  development  of  the  country's  natural 
resources.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  in  mind  the 
public  lands,  the  mineral  deposits  still  be- 
longing to  the  national  domain,  the  forests, 
the  waterways,  and  the  unutilized  waterfalls, 
with  th.eir  capacity  for  the  electrical  trans- 
mission of  power.  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
allowed  far  too  much  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  to  be  grasped  by  private  indi\iduals 
and  corporations.  The  resources  that  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  should  be  intelli- 
gently utilized  for  the  general  welfare.  One 
of  the  ablest  exponents  of  these  new  ideas  is 
Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot.  at  the  head  of  the  For- 
estry Bureau.  His  policies  have  been  assailed 
by  selfish  and  monopolistic  private  interests, 
but  he  maintains  his  \  iews  with  courage;  and 
the  right-minded  and  intelligent  people  of 
America  will  not  fail  to  support  him.  There 
is  a  short-sighted  notion  prevalent  in  some  of 
the  Western  States,  to  the  effect  that  the 
lands  and  forests  still  belonging  to  the 
United  States  Government  ought  to  be  made 
to  pass  by  almost  any  methods  into  private 
hands  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  the  enforcement  of  the  views 


Copyrijht.  1907,  hvt'n.lrrvioo,)  ,t   rii.lrrwood.   N.  V 
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of  the  present  Administration  will  be  far 
more  advantageous  for  the  States  in  which 
the  public  lands  are  situated  than  a  continu- 
ance of  the  short-sighted  and  wasteful  pol- 
icy- of  the  past. 

Corpor-      The    principal    aggressors    with 
<ition        whom   the  Government  has  had 

Control.  ]       1     •        • 

to  deal  m  its  attempts  to  protect 
the  public  domain  have  been  large  corpora- 
tions. The  work  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  its  several  bureaus  has  illustrated  a 
hundred  times  over  the  need  of  a  better  and 
closer  regulation  of  corporations.  It  is  per- 
fectly useless  for  Wall  Street  and  for  cor- 
poration directors  in  general  to  trj-  to  per- 
suade the  country'  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
been  waging  war  upon  productive  capital  and 
energ}-,  or  upon  any  legitimate  forms  or 
methods  of  business  in  any  field  whatsoever. 
The  Government's  efforts  have  been  directed 
against  corporation  abuses.  Whatever  else 
may  have  been  demonstrated  thus  far,  it  is 
clear  that  investigations  and  prosecutions 
have  shown  that  great  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  must  be  compelled 
henceforth  to  do  business  openly  and  publicly 
under  close  governmental  control. 

standard  Oil '^^^^    Standard    Oil    cases,— re- 

and         gardless  of  the  question  of  mo- 

'"  *■     nopolistic  power  and  methods, — 

have  brought  to  light  a  state  of  facts  that 


farmocxT  R'miiBirRi.T  :  "  nncl*  Nam,  It  lu^mn  lo 
Vfitn  'unr     I  >tiiiiira|><>tla) . 
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can  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  this  country. 
In  very  many  respects  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  a  model  institution.  Tlu-re  is 
Mfithing  slack  or  slovenly  in  the  way  in  which 
its  business  of  making,  distributing,  and  sell- 
ing its  prodiKts  is  carried  on.  Hut  its  (iiian- 
<ial  organization  is  not  at  all  in  keeping  v\ith 
the  proper  reiiiiirenients  of  niodetii  (orpora- 
rif)n  laws.  Disclosures  made  in  the  ( io\crn- 
incnt's  suit  to  dissolve  the  Standard  (  )il 
<  'ompany  of  New  Jersey  slwtw  that  the  cen- 
tral company  controls  a  very  large  luuuber 
of  subsidiary  cori»orations,  s«tiiie  of  which 
have  done  btisinrss  ostensibly  as  independent 
.Hid  rival  (on«erns,  and  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem has  been  one  adapted  to  the-  dodging  of 
t\ur%r  prrjpcr  rrsponsibilities  to  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  the  coiniiuinity  at  large  th.it 
r\ery  iMisinrss  (orporation  ought  to  face.  It 
don  not  follow  that  this  great  organi/.atioii 
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should  be  broken  up  into  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  smaller  constituent  companies.  It 
would  seem  jiractically  impossible  to  force 
the  industries  of  tlie  country  back  to  an 
earlier  stafie  of  competitive  strife.  Hut  a 
<rreat  national  industry  like  tliat  controlled 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  must  abandon 
the  idea  that  it  can  carrj'  on  its  business  in 
the  old-fashioned  secretive  way  that  was  per- 
missible a  generation  ago. 

„.  „„„  .,  „  The  time  has  come  when   there 

Chance  for  a 

Model  should  be  enacted  a  model  na- 
tional  law  tor  the  mcorporation 
of  large  business  enterprises,  and  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  should  avail  itself  of  the 
opportunity  to  take  out  a  national  charter. 
Its  assets  and  its  business  would  justify  a 
capitalization  of  at  least  $500,000,000,  and 
perhaps  twice  that  amount.  Its  scores  of 
thousands  of  emplo\ees  should  be  encouraged 
to  invest  in  its  shares  of  stock.  It  should  be 
carried  on  with  such  a  continuance  of  its 
good  business  methods  that  it  could  earn  and 
pay  a  yearly  dividend  of  6  or  7  per  cent.,  and 
its  shares  ought  to  be  the  safest  and  steadiest 
of  any  in  the  entire  market  for  the  small 
investor.  It  ought  to  be  protected  under  its 
national  charter  from  unfair  attacks  by  local 
authorities,  and  it  ought  to  set  the  example 
for  all  business  Corporations  in  the  United 
States  of  patriotism,  obedience  to  law,  and 
wise    and    enlightened    methods    of    manage- 


ment. The  fact  is  that  the  Standard  Oil 
C^ompany  has  now  outgrown  and  outlived 
the  sharp,  keen,  mysterious,  money-making 
schemes  and  strategies  of  the  group  of  able 
business  men  who  built  it  up.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  complete  reversal  of  policy.  Such 
a  reversal,  instead  of  lessening  the  value  of 
the  property  and  diminishing  the  market 
value  of  the  shares  of  its  stock,  would  have 
the  opposite  efifect.  Those  powerful  business 
men,  like  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  associates,  who 
have  had  the  ability  to  build  up  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  to  its  vast  dimensions,  have 
also  the  ability,  if  they  could  but  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  to  turn  this  great  concern 
into  a  public  institution  and  set  a  great  con- 
crete example  of  the  way  in  which  the  cor- 
poration question  is  to  be  solved  in  this 
count^^^ 


Legis- 


^-    f-lli 


^Mc^^f' 


y^S'X^- 


SEEMS   AS  TIIOICJII  THAT  OtlGHT  TO  BE   ENOT'GII    WITII- 

OfT  nilKAKINf!  TlIK   LAWS  OF  THE  COrNTIlY 

TO    fJKT    MORE. 

From  111!'  U'rf/lnlrr  on<l   Lradrr   ( I>os  Molnos). 


Meanwhile,   it  would   seem  that 
7ation        Congress  ought  to  have  the  cour- 

Needed.  ^  .  ■  r 

age  to  make  corporation  reiorm 
possible  by  abolishing  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law,  or  so  amending  it  as  to  rid  it  of  its 
dangerous  and  mischievous  character.  If 
the  railroads  had  not  been  arbitrarily  pre- 
vented from  making  useful  agreements 
among  themselves,  we  should  have  been  saved 
from  some  of  the  worst  phases  of  railroad 
consolidation  and  railroad  finance  that  recent 
investigations  have  been  bringing  to  light. 
It  will  not  do  to  cling  to  the  idea  that  a  cor- 
poration is  criminal  because  it  is  large  and 
because  its  strength  might  give  it  something 
like  monopolistic  power  if  it  chose  to  exercise 
its  ability  to  crush  its  competitors.  The 
great  corporation  must  be  legalized,  but  it 
must  be  controlled. 

The  strett     P^'^'^^ps  the  most  Startling  illus- 
Raiiroads  of  tration  the  countn'  has  ever  had 

New  York.         e  ,  ,  ,       . '  .         ■ 

or  reckless  and  gigantic  abuse  in 
the  forming  and  merging  of  corporations,  has 
come  to  light  in  the  investigation  of  the  street 
railro.ad  monopoly  existing  in  New  ^  ork 
City.  Originally  there  were  many  surface 
lines  of  stfeet  railroad,  operated  by  horses, 
and  owned  by  separate  companies.  The  ob- 
taining of  franchises  and  charters  in  the  ear- 
lier period  involved  long  chapters  of  corrup- 
tion and  fraud  which  reached  the  climax  in 
the  wholesale  briberies  that  attended  the 
granting  of  the  Broadway  franchise.  Gradu- 
ally the  surface  lines  were  brought  into  uni- 
fied control,  although  the  process  was  at- 
tended with  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  cor- 
poration history.     The  men  most  active  and 
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authoritative  in  amalgamating  the  lines  and 
producing  the  street  railroad  monopoly  were 
the  late  William  C.  Whitney  and  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan.  After  Mr.  WTiitney's 
death  Mr.  Ryan  dominated  the  situation,  his 
most  important  associates  being  a  well-known 
group  of  so-called  ''  traction  magnates," 
whose  headquarters  were  Philadelphia,  name- 
ly, !Mr.  Elkins,  now  dead,  Mr.  Widener,  and 
Mr.  Dolan.  Mr.  Ryan  was  always  re- 
garded as  the  silent  but  masterful  figure 
dominating  the  whole  situation.  Meanwhile, 
the -elevated  system  had  been  built  up  by  the 
Gould  interests  to  meet  the  imperative  de- 
mand for  rapid  transit  up  and  down  the 
length  of  Manhattan  Island.  And,  finally, 
when  the  pressure  upon  transit  facilities  went 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  elevated  sys- 
tem, the  underground  lines  were  built  by 
direction  of  a  public  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission, the  capital  for  constructing  these 
subway  lines  being  provided  by  the  cit}'  itself. 
The  contract  for  building  and  operating  the 
subway  lines  was  obtained  by  a  syndicate 
headed  by  Mr.  August  Belmont.  These 
lines,  known  as  the  Interborough  system, 
were  a  brilliant  success  from  the  \tr\  moment 


Ml.   P.    A.    n.    WII/EMEK. 
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of  their  opening,  three  years  ago.  The  sub- 
way system  had  been  made  possililc  by  the 
successful  application  of  electricity  to  the  op- 
eration of  such  roads.  The  elevated  system 
meanwhile  had  also  abaniioned  steam  and 
adopted  electricity.  'I'he  surface  lines  had 
gradually  abandoned  horses  and  adopted  a 
costly  but  effective  system  of  operation  by 
electric  trolley  wires  underneath  the  tracks. 

A  va»t      '^^'^^   Interborough   Crmipany,   at 
Amaiga-      about  the  time  of  the  opening  of 

/nation.  .  ^  ,  , .  i        •        i 

Its  iirst  subway  lines,  obtained 
control  of  the  .Manhattan  (eh'vated)  system, 
by  the  device  of  leasing  it  for  ()*)()  years  and 
guaranteeing  to  pay  7  F^er  cent,  interest  on 
its  outstanding  stock.  In  this  coruiection  it 
would  iiarilly  be  necessary  to  attempt  an  ex- 
planation of  the  series  of  lioMing  companies, 
which  were  formed  one  after  another  to 
round  »uit  the  monopoly  of  the  surface  lines. 
At  Mjme  future  stage  in  the  process  of  inves- 
tigation wr  shall  attempt  to  present  a  some- 
\\\\nt  detailed  analysis.  'I'he  situation  illiis- 
traten,  more  fully  than  anything  else  that 
has  come  to  light  in  this  cr)untry,  the  need 
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of  some  sharp  and  strict  regulation  of  the 
power  of  business  corporations  to  control 
other  companies  by  the  holding  of  a  majority 
of  their  stock, — these  other  companies  them- 
selves in  turn  also  holding  the  controlling 
interest  in  still  earlier  companies.  In  the 
case  of  the  New  York  City  street  railroads, 
the  device  of  successive  holding  companies 
has  proved  to  be  a  means  for  loading  an  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  obligation,  in  the  form 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  upon  each  mile  of  the 
street  railway  system.  The  crowning  step 
was  in  the  formation  of  the  Interborough- 
Metropolitan  Company  early  in  the  year 
1906,  which  through  the  acquisition  of  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Metropolitan 
Securities  Company  and  of  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  obtained  control  of 
the  surface  lines,  elevated  lines,  and  subway 
lines  of  Manhattan  Island  and  the  suburban 
territory  lying  to  the  northward. 

A  Bad  T^^^  Metropolitan  Company  had 
Bar-  threatened  to  build  a  system  of 
^'""'  subways  and  thus  Mr.  Ryan  and 
his  associates  had  brought  about  conditions 
under  which  they  were  able  finally  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Belmont  and  the  capitalists  asso- 
ciated with  him  that  the  consolidation  of  all 
traction    interests    was    to    be    desired.       It 


turned  out  to  be  a  bad  bargain  for  the  Bel- 
mont interests.  Although  the  surface  line> 
in  New  York  City  would  seem  to  have  the 
most  profitable  opportunities  of  any  street 
railroads  in  the  world,  they  had  become  so 
enormously  overcapitalized  that  they  were 
not  able  to  earn  the  interest  and  dividends 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  issues 
of  bonds  and  stock.  The  accompanying  dia- 
gram, though  far  from  complete  in  its  infor- 
mation, throws  light  upon  the  way  in  which 
separate  companies  were  merged  until  they 
were  finally  controlled  by  the  "  Inter-Met." 


The 
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Present  Commission  for  New  York  Cit>', 
nQ"ei .  headed  by  Mr.  Willcox,  entered 
upon  its  duties,  its  most  important  work  had 
to  do  with  the  oversight  of  congested  transit 
facilities,  and  the  attempt  to  improve  service 
and  conditions.  The  inquiries  that  were 
started  led  of  necessity  into  a  study  of  the  or- 
ganization and  obligations  of  the  transit  mo- 
nopoly. For  the  carrying  on  of  the  investi- 
gation, the  commission  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  William  M.  Ivins  as  its  principal  at- 
torney. A  situation  so  unsound,  complicated, 
and  scandalous  was  soon  revealed  that  it 
became  rumored  that  the  whole  surface  sys- 
tem would  have  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands 
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UK.   ADRIAN    H.    JOLINE. 

(ReccivLTS  of  New  York  City's  street  railroad  system.) 


of  receivers.  The  City  Railway  Company 
faced  the  situation  ver>'  promptly  on  its  own 
behalf  and  secured  the  appointment  by  Jud^e 
Lacombe,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
of  two  receivers,  appointed  upon  a  so-called 
friendly  application.  Judge  Lacombe  named 
Mr.  Douglas  Robinscjn  and  Mr.  Adrian  H. 
Joline,  the  one  being  a  well-known  business 
man  and  brothcr-iji-law  oi  President  Roose- 
velt, while  the  other  is  a  lawyer  prominent 
in  corporation  management.  At  first  Mr. 
\'rerland,  who  had  long  been  the  president 
of  the  surface  system,  was  retained  bv  the 
receivers.  Meanwhile,  the  investigation  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  went  steadily 
forward,  and  various  transactions  were 
brought  to  light  uhich  made  it  expedient 
that  Mr.  Vrceland  should  rrtire. 

MmmSmlam  '^^  Invest ig.if ion  is  likely  to  con- 
Otm^i-  tinuc  iitT  vmit  weeks  to  come, 
"*"■  and  at  thij  juncture  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  pronounce  other  than  vrry  tenta- 
tive opinions  iip<»n  the  matters  brought  to 
light,  Apparrnfly  the  group  of  insiders,  in 
the  process  of  amalgamating  and  conducting 
the  surface  line^,  had   rolibrd   t'  'hold 

ers  and  had  linrf!   their  own   p<  '»  the 

extent  of  millions  of  dollars.     The  burKJar 


who  blows  open  a  safe  and  takes  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  is  sure  of  a  long  term  in  the 
penitentiary  if  caught.  But  the  burglar  is 
not  nearly  so  dangerous  or  so  culpable  as  the 
director  or  high  officer  of  a  corporation  who 
takes  advantage  of  his  position  of  trust  to 
steal  the  money  of  the  stockholders  who  have 
confided  in  him  and  who  covers  up  his  crimes 
by  juggling  with  bookkeeping  entries.  Re- 
cent investigations,  not  only  in  the  New  York 
City  traction  situation  but  in  various  other 
directions,  have  of  late  shown  that  large  cor- 
porations liable  to  public  iiujuiry  have  the 
habit  of  destroying  their  ledgers  and  books 
of  account. 

T^    u     <f   L  As  we  stated  some  months  ago, 

/no  nt'ii/  Torn  1  •  1     / 

ut.iitin  the  most  comprehensive  and  tar 
reacliing  measure  ot  its  kind  that 
has  been  adopted  by  any  State  is  the  New 
^'ork  statute  c<»mmonly  known  as  the 
Hughes  Public  Utilities  bill,  which  became 
a  law  in  July,  an<l  wliich  cre.ited  two  com- 
missions: One,  callpd  the  Commission  for 
the  First  District,  having  jurisiliction  over 
(Ireater  New  ^'ork,  the  «)fher,  called  the 
Commission  for  the  Second  District,  having 
jurivllrlion  «)vrr  the  rent  of  the  Slate.  These 
aimmlwions   have    far    greater    powers   over 
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private  corporations  than  have  ever  been  con- 
ferred upon  administrative  officials.  This  is 
true  especially  of  the  Commission  for 
Greater  New  York,  which  not  only  has  su- 
pervision of  gas,  electric,  street  railway,  ex- 
press and  railroad  companies  and  other  com- 
mon carriers,  but  also  has  the  duty  to  plan 
and  construct  and  possibly  to  equip  and  oper- 
ate subway  lines  throughout  the  whole  city. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  entire  coun- 
try should  watch  with  considerable  interest 
the  experiment  being  tried  in  New  York,  for 
the  plan  is  likely  to  be  copied  by  other  States 
if  found  to  be  successful.  The  work  of  the 
New  York  City  Commission  has  attracted 
attention  throughout  the  United  States, 
largely  because  of  the  amazing  financial  op- 
erations brought  to  light  by  the  investigation 
into  the  transit  companies  being  conducted 
by  Chairman  William  R.  Willcox,  with  the 
assistance  of  Air.  \\  illiam  M.  Ivins,  special 
counsel,  to  Avhich  we  have  referred  already. 
In  order  to  determine  how  far  it  would  be 
possible  to  go  in  this  direction  without  run- 
ning foul  of  the  provision  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  regarding  the  confisca- 
tion of  property,  it  became  nccessar}'  to  de- 
termine \\  hat  proportion  of  the  immense  cap- 
italization represented  actual  investment, 
and    \vhat    proportion    represented    expendi- 


tures which  should  not  be  charged  to  cap- 
ital. This  portion  of  the  investigation  led 
to  the  astounding  disclosures  which  have 
been  heralded  broadcast  by  the  daily  press. 
Two  of  the  largest  street  railway  companies 
have  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  surface  roads  in  Manhattan 
Island  are  now  being  managed  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  federal  court,  which  has  in- 
structed the  receivers  to  administer  the  prop- 
erty in  harmony  with  the  orders  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission.  It  is  probable  that 
the  companies  will  have  to  be  entirely  reor- 
ganized, for  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
"  water "  in  their  capital  which  must  be 
squeezed  out  in  order  that  service  may  be 
improved.  The  commission  has  taken  def- 
inite stand  that  improvements  must  be  made 
in  ever}'  possible  direction. 

Some  '^^  investigation  is  also  going 
Practical  to  have  an  immediate  effect  upon 
service.  Already  orders  have 
been  issued,  and  in  order  that  funds  may  be 
available  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  cpm- 
mission,  the  Interborough  -  Metropolitan 
Company,  which  controls  all  the  subway, 
surface  and  elevated  lines  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  and  one  of  the  Brooklyn  compa- 
nies have  passed  their  usual  dividends.  The 
latter  company  has  been  ordered  to  overhaul 
and  reconstruct  its  rolling  stock.  The  In- 
terborough Company  has  been  ordered  to  in- 
crease its  service  on  the  subway  and  elevated 
lines  in  various  degrees  ranging  from  5  per 
cent,  to  66  2-.^  per  cent.  In  both  instances 
the  companies  hav:  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  comply  with  the  orders.  The  com- 
mission is  examining,  one  after  another, 
every  lin.e  in  Greater  New  "^'ork,  and  will 
issue  orders  for  better  service  as  rapidly  as 
each  line  is  finished.  Such  examinations  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  and  Broadway  lines 
have  been  con'pletcd,  and  action  has  been 
taken  calling  for  an  improvement  of  service 
equivalent  to  2S  per  cent,  approximately  over 
certain  portions  of  these  lines.  In  these  cases 
also,  the  companies  have  given  assurance  that 
they  will  comply  with  the  tlemands.  Similar 
orders  on  several  Brooklyn  lines  were  luider 
advisement  last  month.  The  congestion  of 
traffic  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  with  which  the 
commission  has  to  deal,  and  sufficient  time 
has  not  yet  elapsed  for  the  Initiation  of  any 
tar  reaching  plan  for  amelioration.  The 
commission  has  shown  Its  hand,  however,  in 
the  adoption  of  certain  minor  regulations  re- 
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garding  vehicular  traffic  and  the  running  of 
cars.  It  is  understood  that  an  effective  plan 
is  being  considered. 

t.      c  *  -  .  The  commission  has  also  ordered 

New  Subwat/s  •  r       i         t-  l 

and  Other  the  construction  of  the  rourth 
Avenue  subway,  to  cost  about 
$25,000,000,  which,  by  diverting  some  traf- 
fic from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  will  tend  to 
relieve  the  present  situation.  This  subway 
is  in  addition  to  subway  and  tunnel  work  al- 
ready under  construction  under  the  direction 
of  the  commission  which  will  cost  about 
$20,000,000.  Night  work  upon  the  subway 
from  the  Batter}-  to  Brooklyn  has  been 
ordered  so  that  this  tunnel  may  be  completed 
this  fall.  The  attitude  of  the  commission 
towards  labor  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  issued  peremptory  orders  to  one  of  the 
contracting  companies  upon  the  subway  to 
cease  immediately  the  violation  of  the  eight- 
hour  day,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  its  con- 


tract. Naturally  the  greater  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  commission  has  not  been  spec- 
tacular, but  nevertheless  of  great  value  to 
the  public.  The  following  instances  will 
show  how  varied  are  its  powers:  A  compre- 
hensive system  of  meter  inspection  has  been 
instituted,  and  all  gas  meters  are  now  being 
tested  and  sealed  before  being  put  into  use. 
The  subway  lines  now  under  construction 
are  being  tuilt  with  fewer  impediments  to 
vehicular  triffic.  Numerous  complaints  re- 
garding the  service  and  charge  of  gas  and 
electric  companies  have  been  investigated  and. 
settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  con- 
sumers. Proceedings  have  been  begun  for 
the  condemnation  of  the  New  York  Central 
tracks  on  Eleventh  Avenue,  which  have  long 
been  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
the  vicinity,  and  an  injury  to  the  adjoining 
propert)'.  All  corporations  have  been  re- 
quired to  deposit  copies  of  their  franchises 
and  charters,  and  maps  of  their  pipes,  mains, 


A    DAIXTT    blMlt. 

Hlnf  II  nnng  nt  ■  f   full   of  r><>, 

Ko«r  •n'l   Iw'f.  1  k-«l   In   ■   \>\i'. 

Wh*n   lh«>  (iln  waa  (ifMniMl,   Iho  blr<l«  \n'tnn  -in  alnff, 
Waan'l   Ihal  a  dalnir  '>l«h  to  B<-t  t>rforr'  thn  klnv? 
Vtom    (b»   North  Amrrlcan    (i'iilla(l'>l|ihla). 
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traction 


tracks,  etc.  Indeed,  the  four  months  that 
have  just  expired  have  been  full  of  work  and 
action.  So  far  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mission have  met  with  general  and  almost 
unanimous  approval. 


of  one  officer  or  another,  with  no  subsequent 
vouchers  or  accounting.  Corporation  funds 
have  been  loaned  to  private  individuals  as  if 
they  were  the  personal  assets  of  the  officers. 
Even  the  railroad  companies  have  shown  a 
most  reprehensible  practice  of  treating  their 
surplus  cash  as  a  thing  to  be  borrowed  and 
lent  as  a  matter  of  private  accommodation. 


Loose 


AVhere  there  is  so  much  financial 
M^hods  in    slackness,   it   is  not  strange  that 

slovenly  habits  should  have  ex- 
tended to  the  operation  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies. A  quarter  of  a  centun,-  ago  our  rail- 
roads were  operated  with  a  sort  of  military 
promptitude  and  regard  for  details.  At  pres- 
ent, there  is  an  effort  made  to  operate  a  very 
few  limited  trains  with  speed,  certainty,  and 
fine  service  and  appointments.  But  apart 
from  these  trains,  American  railroad  opera- 
tion is  slack  and  shiftless,  and  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  leading  European  countries.  In 
the  matter  of  speed  the  European  railroads 
are  doing  better  than  our  own.  Further  than 
that,  the  foreign  trains,  as  a  rule,  are  oper- 
ated in  accordance  with  their  schedules, 
\\  hile  there  is  practically  no  attempt  to  run 
trains  on  schedule  time  in  the  United  States. 
AVe  publish  on  the  facing  page  a  list  of  the 


Destroy- 
ing 
Records. 


It  would  seem  as  if  it  ought  to  be 

very    important    for    the    street 

railway  companies  of  New  "^'ork 
to  preserve  the  records  of  transactions  con- 
nected with  their  amalgamation;  but  Mr. 
Ivins  and  the  Public  Service  Commission  last 
month  found  that  there  had  been  wholesale 
destruction  of  books  of  account.  Mr.  Kel- 
logg has  found  in  the  Standard  Oil  investiga- 
tion a  similar  regrettable  tendency  to  destroy 
records  and  obliterate  the  evidence  of  busi- 
ness transactions.  To  the  ordinary  citizen 
who  conducts  his  small  business  with  care, 

accuracy,   and   fitlelity,   the   daily   reports  of 

inquiries  into  the  management  of  great  cor-   piiwosraphby  cutcituMt. 

porations   bring   tales   of   looseness   that   are  mr.  thomas  dolan. 

absolutely  astounding.     Large  sums  of  money     ^q^,,  ,,f  „,^.  ..  Traction  Masnatcs"  associated  with 

have  been  habitually  paid  out  at   the   request  the   Whitney  Hyan   Merger   in   Now   York.) 
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AMERICAN   AND    EUROPEAN   EXPRESS   SCHEDULES   COMPARED. 


THlRXr     FASTEST     TRAINS     TEOM     MEW     YORK. 


Leave 

New  York 

I  or  Jersfy 

City  J. 

7.00  a.m. 
12.55  p.m. 

4.30  p.m. 

5.20  p.m. 

«.00  a.m. 
lO.OO  a.m. 

1.0«J  p.m. 

5.00  p.m. 

8.45  a.m. 
12.50  p.m. 

2.00  p.m. 
]  2.00  m. 
10.14  a.m. 

4.14  p.m. 

3.30  p.m. 

5.30  p.m. 

8.17  a.m. 

9.45  a.m. 
10.17  a.m. 

11.16  a.m. 

12.17  p.m. 
1.14  p.m. 
3.44  p.m. 
5.26  p.m. 
•5.14  p.m. 
8.12  a.m. 

12.12  p.m. 
2.12  p.m. 
4.12  p.m. 
7.12  p.m. 


Average 

miles 

Min- 

per 

Arrive  at — 

Miles. 

utes. 

hour. 

.\llian.^     . . 

.ll.l'i  a.m. 

143 

205 

41.85 

*• 

.    4.07  p.m. 

143 

192 

44.70 

" 

.    7.45  p.m. 

143 

195 

44.00 

. .    8.35  p.m. 

143 

195 

44.00 

Boston    . . 

.    1.00  p.m. 

232 

3l)0 

46.40 

•* 

.    3.00  p.m. 

232 

300 

46.40 

" 

.    6.00  p.m. 

232 

300 

46.40 

*. 

.10.00  p.m. 

232 

300 

46.40 

Buffalo    .. 

.    7.15  p.m. 

440 

630 

41.90 

" 

.10.2U  p.m. 

440 

570 

46.32 

" 

.12.15  a.m. 

440 

615 

42.93 

Springfield. 

.    3.11  p.m. 

135 

191 

42.41 

Pittsburgh 

.    7.''0p.m. 

443 

526 

50.53 

•' 

.12.40  a.m. 

443 

506 

52.53 

Rochester. 

.  .10.33  p.m. 

372 

423 

52.77 

•• 

.   2.17  a.m. 

372 

527 

42.68 

Wash;ngtor 

I.    1.33  p.m. 

:i28 

316 

43.29 

" 

3.21  p.m. 

228 

336 

40.71 

•  4 

3.45  p.m. 

228 

328 

41.71 

•  • 

4.15  p.m. 

228 

299 

45.75 

M 

5.40  p.m. 

228 

323 

42.35 

•  « 

6.16  p.m. 

228 

302 

45.29 

Mi 

8.30  p.m. 

228 

2S6 

47.13 

•a 

10.55  p.m. 

228 

329 

41.58 

14 

11.30  p.m. 

228 

316 

43.29 

i« 

1.12  p.m. 

228 

300 

45.20 

M 

5.2o  p.m. 

226 

308 

44.02 

1« 

7.00  p.m. 

228 

288 

47.08 

•• 

9  00  p.m. 

228 

288 

47.08 

i« 

12.22  a.m. 

228 

310 

43.74 

7,767  10,304 
Genera!  average  per  hour,  45.23  miles. 


THIKTT    r^STEST    TKAI.\.S     FROM     PABIS. 


Av 


Leave 

farl*.  Arrive  at —  Miles. 

JL' 1'6  p.m.  Hayonne    ...    0..'>.^  p.m.  486 

8.45  a.m.  Itelfort 2.56  p.m.  275 

7. '.5  p.m.        ■■         ....    1.34  a.m.  27rt 

10. 10  p.m.        "         ....    3.35  a.m.  275 

l>.56a.m.  Itordeaox    ..    5.07  p.m.  36;'. 

7  V>  f>  m.        ••  .  .    3.43  a.m.  36:'. 

-  I.  -ne    ..11. 35  a.m.  158 

.  .    6.49  p.m.  158 

.   li,  ■,.-;»    .  .  .12.15  p.m.  192 

1.        ••  ...    4.40p.m.  192 

...Calais    1.10a.m.  1H5 

9..'>5  a.m.        "        1.15  p.m.  1H5 

1  l."Xi  m  "        3.30  p.m.  185 

■1    Oljon    12.37  p.m.  195 

3.1'4  p.m.  195 

«.27p,m.  19.-. 

7.08  p.m.  195 

ll..rtp.m.  195 

12.44  p.m.  195 

1.        "       l..'{5p.m.  195 

2.25  p.m.  19.-, 

Havre ll.iop.m.  141 

7.45  pm.  141 

ietimont  ...   4.21p.m.  147 

.  ..12..''.Mp.m.  147 

lea,.  .lo.ll  p.m.  536 

t.05pm.  219 

^'(H.  l.inpm.  2M» 

.'.     .  ••       •..13  p.m.  219 

7.:iopii,  12  22  am.  2J9 


Min- 

UtfS. 

569 

371 

349 

325 

431 

473 

191) 

169 

240 

i;40 

200 

2<Xi 

210 

252 

244 

237 

2<W 

243 

256 

275 

2  45 

1 65 

2"M» 

150 

178 

776 

305 

■.'5fl 

27M 

;{02 


THIRTY     FASTEST    TRAINS    FROM    BEBLIN. 


Leave 

Berlin.  Arrive  at — 

1 .00  p.m.  Brunswick .  .    4.18  p.m. 

3.55  p.m.  Brunswick.  .    7.34  p.m. 

9.25  p.m.  Brunswick.  .12.43  a.m. 

8.53  a.m.  Cologne   ....    5.46  p.m. 

3.3::  p.m.  Cologne   ....11.37  p.m. 

9.15  a.m.  Dresden    ...11.57  a.m. 

4.25  p.m.  Dresden    .  .  .    6.51  p.m. 

8.00  a.m.  Frankfort.  .  .   3.45  p.m. 

3.20  p.m.  Frankfort..  .  11.38  p.m. 

8.10  a.m.  Halle 10.10  a.m. 

8.20  a.m.        ••      10.37  a.m. 

10.30  a.m.        "      12.30  p.m. 

10.40  a.m.        "      12.40  p.m. 

10.45  a.m.       '•     1.05  p.m. 

1.50  p.m.        ■■      3.50  p.m. 

2.00  p.m.        '•      4.00  p.m. 

3.20  p.m.        "      5.22  p.m. 

8.25  p.m.        "      10.28  p.m. 

8.35  p.m.        "      10.37  p.m. 

8.45  p.m.        '•      10.47  p.m. 

9.40  p.m.        •       11.40  p.m. 

6.20  a.m.  Hamburg. . .  .  9.50  a.m. 

8.58  a.m.  ••        ....    1.01  p.m. 

1.20p.m.  "        ....    4.52p.m. 

5.25  p.m.  "        8.52  p.m. 

7.12  p.m.  "        11.02  p.m. 

8.53  a.m.  Hanover.  .  .  .12.37  p.m. 
11.38  a.m.  •'       ....    3.25  p.m. 

11.52  a.m.  •'       3.40  p.m. 

10.25  a.m.  Munich 8.12  p.m. 


5,156    6,758 
General  average  per  hour,  45.77  miles. 


verage 
miles 
per 
hour. 
51.25 
44.47 
47.28 
50.77 
50.53 
46.05 
49.89 
56.09 
48.00 
48.0i»  i 
.55.50 
55.50 
52.86 
46.43 
47.95 
49.37 
43.«fl 
48.15 
45.70 
42.54 
47  75 
51  27 
42,30 
5654 
49.56 
41  45 
43.0H 
Rl  32 
47.27 
43.r>l 


Q.H40    M.OOa 
0*t»«»nil  nr^rngr  p^r  hour.  47,70  mllm. 


Average 

miles 

Mhi- 

per 

Miles. 

utes. 

hour. 

154 

198 

46.67 

154 

219 

42.19 

154 

198 

46.67 

366 

533 

41.20 

366 

485 

45.28 

112 

162 

41.48 

112 

146 

46.03 

354 

465 

45.68 

354 

498 

42.65 

100 

120 

50.00 

100 

137 

44.09 

100 

120 

50.00 

100 

120 

50.00 

100 

140 

42.86 

100 

120 

50.00 

100 

120 

50.00 

100 

122 

49.18 

100 

123 

48.78 

100 

122 

49.18 

100 

122 

49.18 

100 

120 

50.00 

177 

210 

50.57 

177 

243 

43.70 

177 

212 

50.09 

177 

207 

51.30 

177 

230 

46.17 

163 

224 

43.66 

163 

227 

43.08 

163 

228 

42.90 

456 

587 

46,61 

THIRTY    FASTEST    TRAI.NS    FROM    LONDON. 


Leave 

London. 
11. 5o  a.m. 

2, .30  p.ni 

4.45  p.m. 

6.55  p.m 
11.00  a.m. 

1,00  p.m, 

4.15  j),m. 
10.(»0  a.m. 
11.50  a.m, 

8.15  |),ni. 
11,30  p.m. 
lo.rtoa.m. 
11.50  a.m. 

3.3<»  p  m. 
10.30  a.m. 

2,40  p.m, 

.5.55  p.m. 
10  .{O  II. til. 
11.50  p.m. 

3.25  p. ill. 

1.  to  p  m. 

4,55  ji.m. 

6  20  i>,m. 

1  311  p.m. 

6  OO  p.m. 

6  10  p  m 

9.45  n  III. 

0.30  a.m 

6,fK»  p.m. 

M.30p  m. 


.Vrrive  at — 
BIriningliam. 


Bristol    .  . 
Kdlnburgh 

Exeter  ... 
Liverpool  . 


riy  mouth . 

•  •lllHfc'DW  .  . 

Sh>-tll<-l(|  .  . 


L«*«»<lii. .  f. 


1.50 
4.30 
6.45 
8.55 
.  1.00 
.  3.00 
,  6.25 
.  6.15 
.  750 
4.1  Ml 
.  7.15 
.  1..30 
.  2,50 
.  6.30 
.  2.20 
.  6.30 
,  9..30 
.  2.37 
.  7.50 
.  0.23 
,  4.5!t 
.  8,(13 
,  9,3(1 
.  4.39 
,  ».n(( 
,  9.0f» 
.  1,20 
1.22 
.  9,52 
12  22 


p.m. 
p.m. 
I). in. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
11. m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
ji.iii. 
p.m. 
n.m. 


Miles. 
113 
113 
113 
113 
117 
117 
117 
400 
400 
395 
395 
173 
173 
173 
201 
201 
201 
220 
401 
164 
164 
164 
164 
158 
158 
162 
180 
190 
196 
190 


Min- 
utes. 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
1.30 
495 
480 
435 
465 
180 
180 
180 
230 
230 
215 
247 
480 
178 
109 
188 
100 
189 
180 
170 
215 
232 


.\verage 
milej 
per 
hour. 
5(i.50 
.56.50 
56.50 
56,50 
58.50 
58.50 
54.00 
48.48 
50.00 
54.43 
50.97 
57,67 
57.67 
57.67 
V" 


52  43 
52.43 
56.10 
54.90 
50  12 
55  L'8 
49.45 
52.34 
51.79 
50  10 
52.67 
57  18 
5191 
50  (111 
50  (19 
50.09 


6.050    0,872 
(■'.i^tral  averagi*  per  hour,  52.82  mllnn. 


inv 

thr 
•  I.. 


7      ■■♦ 

Wrt. 


In  I-ranrc  extra  • 
fti'i^f  of  the  ficrfFi.iii 


not   I'-'-s  ili.it)   ton  miles  rarli,  Imi   not   Ioiik  ciioiikIi  I<> 

1  ai  those  at  liiifT.!)'!  .itid  I'itfshorK,  or  <lfl;iys  for  cus- 

'irri       I  .ill    niilaiiird    from 

'!    from  i.id   foldrrt       As   lo 

tit  <'.imtrirH,  it  i*  to  he  noted  thai  on  ihirlccn  of 

t   cither  pav  an  extra  fare  or  at  leant  hity  a  I'lill 

d  Of.  only  three  of  the  thirty  trainn.     On  all  of  the 

,ur   may  traval  "  third  clam." 
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thirty  fastest  trains  operated,  respectively, 
from  New  York,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London. 
The  American  average  of  speed  is  45.23 
miles  per  hour;  the  German  average  45.77; 
the  French  average  47.70,  and  the  English 
average,  52.82. 

European  and  ^\  ,'^  "^^  unfair,  wc  believe,  to 
American  add  that  if  actual  runnmg  time 
were  substituted  for  time-table 
schedules,  the  American  roads  would  not 
show  up  so  well  as  in  our  tabulation.  The 
men  responsible  for  our  railroads  have  been 
ciignged  in  making  large  fortunes  rather  than 
in  securing  efficient  operation  of  their  lines. 
In  a  great  variety  of  respects  European  rail- 
roading is  now  far  ahead  of  the  American. 
In  particular  is  it  true  that  the  ordinarj'  trav- 
eler in  Europe  can  obtain  his  transportation 
much  more  cheaply  than  in  the  United 
States.  For  a  few  short,  independent  lines 
of  road,  undoubtedly  the  indiscriminate  2- 
cent  passenger  rate  now  enforced  by  some  of 
the  States  is  too  low.  But  for  the  large  sys- 
tems of  railway  the  2-cent  fare  is  undoubt- 
edly ample.  In  various  European  countries 
equal  accommodations  can  be  had  at  very 
much  lower  rates.  Our  railroads,  in  spite 
of  W-'all  Street  troubles,  are  still  earning  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  what  they  need 
above  all  else  is  skilful  and  up-to-date  oper- 
ating management. 

In  this  vear  of  political  dullness 

Three  ■  ?      i        o 

lively  State  at  least  three  of  the  State  cam- 
Cawpaigns.    p,jj^,,j.   ]^^y(>   developed   a   degree 

of  animation  not  often  attained  in  "  oflE " 
jears.  In  Maryland  the  Republicans  have 
made  a  strenuous  effort  to  capture  the  gov- 
ernorship and  have  been  fortunate  in  their 
candidate,  the  Hon.  George  R.  Gaithers, 
who  commands  the  support  of  many  inde- 
pend.ent  voters.  Judge  Crothers,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  expected  to  poll  the  normal 
Democratic  vof.', — which  has  carried  every 
State  election  in  Maryland,  save  one,  since 
Reconstruction  days.  New  •  Jersey,  once 
reckoned  as  "safely"  Democratic  as  Mary- 
land, has  for  some  years  kept  its  place  in  the 
Rcpublicaij  column  and  in  this  fall's  con- 
test for  the  governorship  the  presumption  is 
in  favor  of  the  Republican  candidate,  the 
Hon.  J.  Franklin  Fort,  although  a  vigorous 
campaign  has  been  waged  on  behalf  of  his 
Democratic  .opponent,  the  Hon.  Frank  S. 
Kat/enbach.  Jr.  The  only  other  contest  in 
the  East  that  is  attracting  much  attention 
in  the  country  at  large  is  the  Massachusetts 


gubernatorial  campaign,  in  which  the  present 
incumbent.  Gov.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,' has  been 
renominated  by  the  Republicans,  while  the 
Democrats  of  the  State,  unable  to  agree  on 
a  single  candidate,  will  have  the  unusual 
privilege  of  voting  for  either  one  of  two 
distinguished  standard-bearers, — the  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Whitney  and  Gen.  Charles  W. 
Bartiett.  Mr.  Whitney  is  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  tariff  revision.  The  Massachusetts 
Ballott  Law  Commission  decided  that  the 
^Vhitney  ticket  was  entitled  to  use  the  desig- 
nation ''  Democratic."  General  Bartlett's 
will  be  designated  as  the  "  Anti-Merger " 
ticket. 


The  New 


This   fall   there  is  a  new  align- 
koVa"      ment  in  New  "i'ork  City  politics. 
Situation,      ^j^^        Hearst's       Independence 

League,  being  now  as  completely  at  outs 
with  Tammany  Hall  as  it  was  in  the  mu- 
nicipal election  of  1905,  made  overtures  to 
the  Republican  county  organization  for  a  fu- 
sion ticket,  to  include  sheriff  and  judges,  as 
well  as  candidates  for  the  Assembly.  Chair- 
man Parsons,  of  the  Republican  Count\ 
Committee,  arguing  that  such  a  combination 
would  give  an  opportunity  to  elect  a  superior 
group  of  judiciary  candidates,  besides  main- 
taining a  strong  support  for  Governor 
Hughes  in  the  State  Legislature,  accepted 
ihe  proposition  and  a  merger  ticket  was 
placed  in  the  field.  Meanwhile,  Mayor  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Mr.  Murphy,  having  reconciled 
their  differences,  the  Tammany  organization 
again  represents  the  united  Democracy  of 
New  York  Count}-.  On  the  Hearst-Repub- 
lican ticket  the  candidate  for  sheriff  and  five 
of  the  ten  judiciary  candidates  are  Hearst 
men.  On  the  other  hand.  Republican  candi- 
dates for  the  Assembly  receive  fusion  sup- 
port in  Republican  districts. 

.    ,    .        There  has  been  much  discussion 

Apologies       .       «,  v-      i  11  ra 

for  in   New    1  ork.  and  sharp  ditter- 

cnce  of  opinion,  regarding  the 
propriety  of  the  fusion.  Good  arguments 
can  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
In  recent  local  elections  it  may  be  said  in  a 
rough  way  that  half  the  voters  are  adherents 
of  Tammany  and  that  of  the  remaining  half 
two-thirds  belong  to  the  Independence 
League,  or  Hearst  organization,  and  one- 
third  are  Republicans.  The  Hearst  voters 
as  a  mass  are  workingmen  who  read  the 
newspapers  and  are  genuine  in  their  convic- 
tions. 1  hey  are  against  the  trusts  and  cor- 
porations and  are  in  revolt  against  Tammany 
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because  that  organization  is  always  in  cor-  things  to  pass.     One  of  the  chief  aims  of  his 

rupt  alliance  with  law-breaking  business  in-  period  as  foreign  minister  has  been  the  bring- 

terests  and  represents  nothing  sincere  or  pro-  ing  about  of  improved  relationships  through- 

pressive  in  political  life.     Whatever  one  may  out  the  Western  Hemisphere.     To  this  end 

think  of  Mr.   Hearst  himself  as  a  political  he  made   his   South   American   tour,   visited 

leader,  the  Hearst  movement  owes  its  extent  Canada,  and  has  just  now  been  traveling  in 

and   popularit>-  to  the  strong  conviction  of  Mexico,  where  he  has  been  the  recipient  of 

honest  men.     Mr.  Parsons,  the  Republican  all  sorts  of  honors.     His  Mexican  sojourn 

county  chairman  who  has  brought  about  the  has  been  as  tactful  as  was  his  South  Ameri- 

fusion,  would  iiold  that  the  arrangement  he  ican  trip,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  have  valu- 

.has  entered  into  is  virtually  a  laying  aside  cf  able   consequences.      The   Administration   is 

partisanship  in  a  local  contest  for  the  sake  pushing  the  work  at  Panama  with  amazing 

of  bringing  about  an  anti-Tammany  coali-  energ}',  and  there  seems  a  fair  prospect  that 

tion   that  gives  the  only  possible  chance  to  the  canal  may  be  completed  within  five  or 

elect  a  comparatively  superior  group  of  ten  six  years  instead  of  ten  or  twelve.     By  the 

judges,  while  abo  giving  opportunity  to  car-  time  the  canal  is  opened  great  progress  ought 

r>'  a  larger  number  of  assembly  districts  for  to   have   been   made  in   our  trade  with   the 

members  of  the  Legislature  who  will  support  Latin-American  republics  and  in  other  forms 

Governor    Hughes   at   Albany    in    his   com-  of  relationship.     It  is  a  good  sign  that  some 

mendable  measures  for  reform  and  progress,  of  our  scholars  and  statesmen  are  becoming 

The  opponents  of  the  fusion  point  to  the  b't-  acquainted  with  South  American  leaders  and 

ter  fight  between  Hughes  and  Hearst  for  t.  j  institutions,  and  when  we  have  arrived  at  a 

govemership,  and  hold  that  the  Republican  just  appreciation   of  what   has  been   accom- 

party  is  compromising  itself  in  ways  that  will  plished  in  South  America,  we  may  expect  a 

be  embarrassing  next  year.     It  all  depends  better  opinion  of  this  country  on  the  part  of 

upon  the  point  of  view.     It  is  fair  to  remem-  the  press  and  people  of  the  Southern  repub- 

ber  that  the  present  contest  is  strictly  local,  lies.     All  this  Mr.  Root  understands  particu- 

and    that   it   involves   no   vital    questions   of  larly  well, 
national  politics. 

,  Good  Will     ^Vhile  Mr.  Root  is  accomplishing 

Poiit-        ^"^    Presidents    Western    and  in  the  Far    so  much  bv  his  Western   Hemi- 

Forl^'su      ^^"^^^'■"    speeches    naturally    in-  "*'•        sphere   policies   and   his   personal 

creased  the  talk  of  "a  third  term,  relations  with  the  leaders  of  Canada,  Mexico, 

Further   sharp   declines   of  stock    prices   in-  and  South  America,  Mr.  Taft  in  a  similar 

tensify  the  bitterness  of  the  Wall-street  feel-  May   has  been   promoting   pleasant   relation- 

ing  against  the   President,  who  is  held  per-  ships  in  the  Pacific  and  tlie  Far  Fast.     His 

sfinally  responsible  by  the  financiers  and  spec-  reception  in  Japan  has  done  more  than  any 

ulators  for  their  heavy  losses.     The  country,  other  one  thing  to  stop  the  foolish  talk  about 

however,  has  been  following  the  revelations  war.     He  has  been  made  welcome  in  China, 

made  in  various  investigations,  and  the  Wall  and  his  visit  has  added  something  to  the  con- 

Strret  plight  has  probably  added  to  his  politi-  fidence  that  the  Chinese  authorities  undoubt- 

cal  strength.     At  the  present  moment  there  edly    feel    in    the    friendship    of    the    United 

arc  only  three  men  in  the  country  who  have  States.     He  has  made  it  plain  in  the  Philip- 

a  pf^puJar  following,  and  they  are  Roosevelt,  pines  that  this  cf)untry  has  no  present  inten- 

flrarst.  and  Br>an.     Many  things,  however,  tirm  of  withdrawing  its  flag  and  its  authority, 

will    happen    before    next    June,    when    the  while  doing  ever\  thing  in  its  power  to  show 

national  conventions  arc  held.  that  the  Americui   people  desire  to  see  the 

''''ilippines  making  progress  in  every  dircc- 

n^iatiom,      •^''■.  Klihii  RfK.t.  when  Secretary  tion.      I 'ndoiihtedly   Mr.  Taft  is  sincere  in 

M.IgM^.     "^   ^^^^    .'*"'   ""^   ^    '^'■K*=  P''"IJ-  ^"'•'  ^''••''•^  f'''«t  '>"r  otTiipation  of  the  isl.nnds 

Kram  of   imp^irtant   things  to  be  has  already  been  jnstifie.l  hv  the  educational 

arcompluhed.     and     he     carried     his     work  and  pr.litical   advancement  that  the   Filipino 

through     with     an     efficiency     and     success  people  show,  and  when   Mr.  Taft's  ideas  of 

hardly    ever    equaled    in    our    departmental  r<»,nornic  and  (f»inmcrcial  policy  are  wludly 

annaU.     Now.  z%  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  developed,  there  is  reason  to  think   that  our 

own  qnirf  an«l  rflPr.  tive  way  he  nurvrys  the  Arlministration    will    be    generally    rej^arded 

whole  held  of  things  that  vrm  to  him  pos-  as  fortunate  from  the  stan.lpoinf  of  business 

sibie  to  ht  achieved,  and  pr«Keed»  to  bring  interest*. 
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Pboiograpb  by  L.  Lazarnick,  N.  V. 

THE   ItlSHOr  OF   LONDON    PREACHING    IN    WALL     STREET. 

(lU.  Uev.  Arlliur  F.  \Vinniiiglon-Iiif;''ani,  Lord  Uisliop  of  London,  whose  recent  visit  to  this  omin- 
try  was  prlmarllv  to  attend  tlie  tercentenary  celebrations  of  tlie  .\merlcan  Episcopal  Church,  held  diirinR 
Septcml)er  at  Ulchniond,  Virginia,  lias  l)een  preaching  tc  the  business  men  of  New  York,  rhiladelphla.  iind 
Washington,  addressing  large  gatherings  in  the  open  air.) 


.    .       ,    The   incrcasinc  extent   to  which 

An  Age  of  .  p  i       i         i 

Inter-  national  problems  and  dcvclop- 
ment  all  over  the  world  are  be- 
coniinfj  matters  of  internationalism  is  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  and  remarkable  siiins 
of  the  times.  Certainly,  if  the  nineteenth 
century  was  one  of  nationalism  the  twen- 
tieth is  rapidly  becomin<x  a  cycle  of  interna- 
tionalism, (■ireat  Britain's  pressing  problems 
arc  those  of  her  foreipn  relations  or  the  re- 
lations of  her  home  government  with  the  de- 
pendent alien  peoples.  The  questions  that 
press  for  settlement  at  the  Japanese  capital 
are  largely  of  international  import,  concern- 
inp:  the  emigration  of  Japan's  citizens  to 
other    lands.      (Icrmanv    is   concerned    with 


the  balance  of  power  in  Kurope.  Ihc  fate 
of  the  Austro-Hunijarian  Kmpire  is  depen- 
dent on  the  centrifupal  forces  acting  upon 
the  diverse  nationalities  within  its  borders. 
The  French  Republic,  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  nearly  a  purely  socialistic 
state,  is  concerned  with  class  problems,  which, 
however, — socialistic  as  they  are, — involve 
the  recognition  of  class  rather  than  national- 
ity, but  are  international  in  that  they  are 
ca>ising  a  drift  away  from  the  old  concep- 
tion of  patriotism  and  breaking  down  bar- 
riers between  nations.  China  is  schooling 
herself  in  \Vestern  ways,  that  she  may  the 
more  eflfectively  protect  herself  against  the 
forces  of  Western  civilization  led  by  Japan. 
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The  motives  which  move  most  of  the  South 
American  statesmen  have  their  origin  and 
guidance  in  the  inter-relations  of  the  South- 
ern continent,  Europe,  and  the  United 
States.  Our  own  national  tasks  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  closely  interwoven  with 
our  necessary-  relations  to  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  And, 
as  a  final  expression  of  the  international  drift 
of  men's  thoughts  to-day,  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober saw  the  closing  sessions  of  the  second 
world  congress  of  peace  at  the  Dutch  cap- 
ital, where  for  four  months  representatives 
of  forty-five  nations  have  been  talking  over 
in  the  friendliest  of  spirits  the  vexed  ques- 
tions between  them. 


submitted  to  arbitration.  Moreover  (in  the 
vxords  of  the  proposition),  it  is  understood 
that  "  coercive  measures  implying  the  use  of 
militan-  or  naval  force "  to  collect  these 
debts  shall  not  occur  "  until  the  creditor 
country-  offers  arbitration  and  the  debtor 
country  refuses  it  or  leaves  the  offer  unan- 
swered, or  until  after  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  is  not  fulfilled  by  the  debtor 
countr}-."  This  proposal  was  approved  by 
thirtv-nine  votes,  with  five  abstentions  ( Bel- 
gium,  Sweden,  Roumania,  Switzerland,  and 
Venezuela),  twelve  American  governments 
making  reservations, — a  strong  endorsement, 
but  not  sufficieiir  to  make  the  proposition  the 
will  of  the  conference. 


What  Has  Been^.^  ^^V  ^^  ^^^t  to  the  great  ma- 
Done  at  jority  of  mankind  who  are  not 
"'"^  international  lawyers  the  net  re- 
sult of  the  second  Hague  Peace  Conference 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  on  October  i6,  based  on  the 
report  of  Baron  Guillaume,  of  Belgium,  re- 
garding obligator}-  arbitration,  and  the  prop- 
osition offered  by  General  Horace  Porter,  of 
the  American  delegation,  on  the  subject  of 
the  collection  by  force  of  contract  debts,  the 
latter  appro\e(i  but  not  adopted.  The  reso- 
lution on  obligator}'  arbitration  declared  that 
the  principle  was  unanimously  favored  by  the 
conference,  which  believed,  further: 

That  certain  differences,  especially  those  re- 
garding the  interpretation  and  application  of 
conventional  clau-cs,  are  susceptible  of  being 
submitted  to  oblifcntory  arbitration  without  re- 
sfrictirm.  The  conference  unanimously  pro- 
claims that  while  a  convention  on  the  subject 
was  not  conchided  the  differences  of  opinion  had 
more  of  a  judicial  character,  as  all  the  states  of 
the  world,  in  working  together  for  four  months, 
r  '     '  know  each  other  better  by 

V  r,  but  developed  during  this 

l'>n((  collaboration   high  ideals  for  the  common 
welfare. 

The  ITnitcd  States  delegation  abstained 
from  voting.  Mr.  Choate  in  a  vigorous 
speech  justifying  the  abstentif)n  on  the  ground 
of  "  the  unworthiness  of  this  feeble  result  of 
the  arbitration  fom  miss  ion's  work. 


A»  to  forrl- 


(icnrral  Porter's  propwition  was 
M>  Coiittitom  in  substan<r  a  plan  to  avoid   m- 

ternational  armed  (onflicts  ot 
purrly  prr  uniarv  ori^'in  caused  bv  cf»ntrartual 
drht»  <  laimrd  by  the  subjrt  fs  dt  citizens  of 
one  count rv  from  the  c«»vrrnmrnt  of  an- 
other," and  z\vi  to  guaranfrr  that  all  con- 
»•  '  '        of   fhiH   n   '  'it   settled    in   a 

t:.:  .  ,        inner  throi  .         ,  ioniacy  shall  be 


Entish  and    I^^itish   Opinion   of   the   good   re- 
Continentai    sults  of  the  Conference,  aside  from 

Opinion.         ■  ,        ,  •  i  i 

Its  general  educational  value  as  a 
world  parliament  would  include  the  certainty 
of  holding  periodical  meetings  in  the  future, 
the  conversion  of  Germany  to  the  principle 
if  not  the  operation  of  arbitration,  a  wider 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  the 
probable  institution  of  an  international  prize 
court,  the  "  discovery  by  Europe  of  South 
America's  influence  in  international  affairs 
and  through  South  America's  initiative  the 
abolition  of  the  forcible  collection  of  debts," 
the  declaration  in  favor  of  arbitration,  and 
the  humanization  of  war  in  many  directions. 
Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  the  bril- 
liant leader  of  the  German  delegation, 
summed  up  the  Continental  opinion  in  a 
recent  interview  the  main  points  of  which 
follow : 

Slowness  and  fruitlcssness  have  been  charged 
against  the  conference,  and  people  who  are  im- 
piitient  about  the  time  given  for  regulating  war- 
fare complain  of  the  presence  of  naval  and  mili- 
tary representatives  at  a  peace  conference.  Iliey 
want  differences  settled  I)y  jurists  alone,  lliat 
will  not  do.  If  war  must  be,  then  war  must  be 
free,  and  a  country  entitled  to  the  previous 
guidance  of  all  its  services.  Jurists  alone  would 
never  Ik;  satisfactory.  They  would  abolish  con- 
traband, but  wliat  would  any  country  say  if  in 
actual  war  her  admir.ds  looked  on  passively 
while  cargoes  of  supplies  steamed  past  them  to 
the  enemy?  Rules  of  warfare  are  very  difTic'tlt 
and  cannot  be  framed  simi)ly  by  a  power  with 
many  ports.     Naval  reasons  must  prrv;iil 

Ihe  conference  adjourned  on  ()ctobrr  iH, 
after  officially  announcing  that  it  had,  in 
committee,  agreed  upon  thirteen  conventions 
which  "  will  be  open  to  the  plenipotentiaries 
to  sign  until  June  ?o,  i'>(»H."  These  con- 
ventions follow  ; 

f  The  peaceful  rrgulalioti  i.f  international 
cuiiilicts. 
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2.  Providing  for  an  international  prize  court. 
T,.  Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals 
on  land. 

4.  Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals 
at  sea. 

5.  Covering  the  laying  of  submarine  mines. 

6.  The  hninljardnient  of  towns  from  the  sea. 

7.  The  matter  of  the  collection  of  contractual 
debts. 

8.  The   transformation    of   merchantmen   into 
v/arships. 

g.    The  trcatiiuMit  of  cai)ture<l  crews. 

10.  The  invic liability  of  fishing  l)oats. 

11.  1  "ho  invidlabiiity  of  the  ixjstal  service. 

12.  Tlie  api)lication  of  tlie  Cjcneva  Convention 
and  the  Red  Cross  to  sea  warfare,  and, 

13.  Tile  laws  and  customs  regulating  land  war- 
fare. 

It  is  understood  tliat  the  initiative  in  sum- 
moning the  ne.xt  congress  is  to  come  from 
the  Russian  Czar,  who  summoned  the  first 
one  eight  years  ago. 

Wotkforthe  ^^^  puhlication,  during  the  first 
Hauiie  Arbitra-  davs    of  October,    of    a    British 

tion  Court.  •    1      /"»    j        •      /^  •! 

uiiperial  (Jrder-m-L-ouncil,  sus- 
pciuh'ng  several  sections  of  the  Newfound- 
land Foreign  Fisliing  V^essels  Act,  marked 
the  close  of  another  stage  in  the  long  drawn 
out,  vexatious  differences  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  colonial  author- 
ities at  St.  John's.  1  he  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice having  come  to  an  agreement  with  our 
Ambassador  at  London  regarding  the  rights 
of  American  fishermen  in  Newfoundland 
waters,  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that 
Premier  l^ond  of  the  colony  would  acquiesce 
in  the  imperial  decision.  His  refusal  to  do 
so,  however,  prolongs  a  disagreeable  situa- 
tion and  suggests  forcibly  the  propriety  of 
referring  this  question  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  Hague  Tribimal.  One  interesting  and 
significant  result  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
although  not  directly  traceable  to  the  delib- 
erations at  The  Hague,  has  been  the  sign- 
ing of  the  arbitiation  treaty  between  Italy 
and  Argentina,  the  signatures  being  attached 
in  the  conference  hall  at  the  Dutch  capital 
by  CovMit  Tornielli,  Italian  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  and  Dr.  Saenz  Pena,  formerly  Argen- 
tine Foreign  Minister. 

,  ,.  Furope's    "  discoverv  "    of    Latin 

Ainciicaii     Amcrica     lias     been     trenchantlv 

Oood  Feeling.         ^    r      ^u  r    »u      »•  »i. 

set  forth  as  one  of  the  worth 
while  "  results  of  the  Hague  Peace  Confer- 
ence. The  people  of  the  I  nited  States  are 
also  discovering  Latin  America.  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Pan-American 
Conference   last   summer,   who   has  just   re- 


turned from  an  extended  trip  through  Bra- 
zil, Argentina,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  is 
enthusiastic  in  his  contention  that  all  Latin 
America  is  ready  to  be  our  friend  if  we  only 
say  the  word.  A  wave  of  good  feeling  is 
now  sweeping  over  the  southern  continent 
toward  the  United  States,  he  declares.  To 
take  advantage  of  this,  however,  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  "  discard  once  for  all  the 
traditional  and  widely  accepted  belief  that  in 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  government 
is  unstable,  law  is  corruptly  administered, 
and  respect  for  person  and  propertj'  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  lacking." 

In  all  the  countries  that  I  visited  the  stability 
of  government  is  an  assured  fact,  and  both  per- 
son and  property  are  well  protected.  Foreign 
capital  need  have  no  fear  of  discrimination  or 
denial  of  justice.  In  fact,  so  strong  is  the  de- 
sire to  attract  American  capital  that  all  the 
governments  are  willing  to  offer  special  induce- 
ments in  order  to  encourage  the  movement. 
.  .  .  In  almost  every  town  that  I  visited  .' 
found  a  demand  for  American  teachers,  and  1 
bring  with  me  detinite  requests  and  offers  from 
.■\rgentina,  Chile,  and  Bolivia.  The  plan  for 
do.'^cr  university  co-operation  was  received  with 
much  enthusiasm. 

Secretary,  /?oo<  This     gOod     feeling     is     IIO     doubt 

in  primarily  due  to  the  visit  of  Sec- 

retary Root  last  year  to  the  coun 
tries  of  South  America.  The  importance  of 
the  work  Mr.  Root  is  doing  for  the  general 
cause  of  world  peace  and  the  good  name  of 
the  United  States  is  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  American  people.  The  Mexi- 
can trip,  however,  which  he  began  in  Sep- 
tember, really  marks  the  rounding  out  of  our 
new  program  of  Latin- American  policy. 
The  people  of  the  South-American  countries 
are  now  quite  convinced  that  the  United 
States  has  no  other  desire  than  to  live  peace- 
ably with  its  neighbors.  The  reception  ac- 
corded the  American  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  Mexican  Government  and  the  Mexican 
people  was  hearty,  sincere  and  lavish  in  its 
generosit)'.  As  a  result  of  his  visit  to  our 
neighbor  republic,  Mr.  Root,  it  is  confidently 
expected,  will  develop  some  plan  whereby 
the  chronic  state  of  war  in  Central  America 
will  be  done  away  with  and  the  five  repub- 
lics and  Mexico  be  persuaded  to  live  in  peace 
one  with  the  other.  The  installation  of  new 
cabinets  in  Chile  and  Peru  (we  note  the 
formation  of  the  Chilean  ministry  more  in 
detail  on  another  page),  a  series  of  labor  dis- 
turbances in  Cuba,  and  the  authorization  by 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Afifairs  of  a  new  $20.- 
000,000  loan  by  Santo  Domingo  were  among 
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Herv6. 
France's  three  socialist  leaders. 


Guesde. 


the    other    happenings    worthy    of    note    in 
Latin  America  during  the  month  of  (October. 

-,  A    notable    speech    delivered    by 

on  the  rremier  Llemenccau  on  October 
«o/d/er-.  iv/e.  ^  at  Amicns,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  monument  to  the  late  French  states- 
man Rene  Goblet,  exalted  the  soldier's  life 
and  presented  a  plea  for  the  preservation  and 
de\'clopment  of  national  power  with  an  ear- 
nestness worthy  of  the  German  Kaiser  and 
the  American  President.  It  is  the  supreme 
achievement  of  the  man  of  power,  said  M. 
Clemenceau,  to  give  his  life  for  an  idea. 
"  The  stupid  Frenchman  who  aids  the  for- 
eigner against  France  on  the  stupid  pretext 
of  serving  human  progress  injures  human 
progress  of  which  the  French  mind  can  only 
live  as  sp^jkesman  in  complrtc  independence." 
This  speech,  which  was  delivered  with  all  of 
the  Premier's  fiery  chxiuencc,  was  really  an 
answer  to  the  anti-military  agitation  which 
has  become  so  widcsprrad  and  powerful  in 
the  republic  during  the  past  two  years.  Re- 
cent utterance*  by  a  number  of  the  Socialist 
Iradrrs,  including  M.  J^an  jaurrs.  M.  Jules 
(jucvle,  and  M,  Fdouard  Mcrvc,  in  speeches 
and  the  public  press,  have  been  extremely 
radical  on  the  question  of  the  <luty  of  the 
army  in  rx%r\  of  a  conflict  between  citizens 
and  the  I'ovrrnrurnt. 


c^.,„/,o„     These  three  well-known  French 

Socialism       c       ■    1  •  L 

and  ^  Socialists  have,  time  and  time 
no  ism.  ^gjjjp^  advised  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic  to  shoot  their  own  officers  rather 
than  their  brothers  under  an  opposing  flag. 
Herve's  speeches  at  the  recent  Socialist  con- 
gress at  Stuttgart  created  an  uproar  among 
the  delegates.  Later  he  was  arrested  for 
publishing  articles  inciting  French  soldiers 
to  mutiny.  It  is  true  that  the  Radical  and 
the  Radical  Socialist  members  of  the  French 
Parliament  have  formally  repudiated  the 
anti-military  extremists.  The  growth  of  this 
agitation,  however,  has  been  extensive.  In- 
deed, upon  the  failure  of  the  internationalist 
Socialist  Congress  at  Stuttgart  to  pass  a 
rcMilution  calling  for  an  active  anti-military 
campaign  throughout  the  world,  M.  Jaures 
made  a  remarkalile  speech  in  Paris  in  favor 
of  compulsory  international  arbitration.  The 
best  method,  declared  this  brilliant  French- 
man, to  bring  about  arbitration  between  na- 
tions would  be  for  all  the  workers  of  the 
wr»rld  to  refuse  to  fight  for  any  government 
declining  to  submit  its  diflFerences  of  any 
kind  to  arbitration.  The  aggr«'ssor,  the 
enemy  of  civilization,  said  .M.  Jaurc'-s,  is  the 
government  which  refuses  arbitration. 

'I  he    Kovrrnni«*nt    llial    has    tliiin    1»rromr    tlir 
rv.rmy    (if  inn,    and     <  ",     nf     ilip 

workiriK  •'  .itM  <xiir<i  •_  the  w^.i 
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FRENCHMAN    AND     MOOR    TAI.KINC.    OV-ER    THE     SITUATION. 

(Tlip  meoting  of  the  dolpgatcs  from  seven  Morocpan  tribos  and  the  rpprpsontntivps  of  tho 
Kionch  army  sent  by  (Joncral  I>rii(I(>  to  talk  ix-aci-  terms  nutsidp  the  I'rench  camp  at  Casablanca.  From 
a  sketch  in  lllustnition  (I'aris). 


pons  which  it  has  placed  in  the  liands  of  the 
people  turned, — not  against  the  enemy,  but  in 
revolution  against  that  criminal  government. 

While  AI.  Jaures  may  go  too  far  in  recom- 
mending an  anned  revolt  against  a  govern- 
ment refusing  arbitration,  he  has  undoubt- 
edly done  good  service  in  pointing  out  that 
the  refusal  to  arbitrate  is  the  best  test  of  a 
government's   sincerity    in    professing   peace. 

Marking  Tln,e    J^^  .^'^''f'^'!'     '"/'^'^     Moorish 

/"  Lmpire     during     the     past     feu- 

week  has  been  somewhat  obscure 
to  the  outside  world.  It  Is  certain  that  a 
ntmiber  of  tlie  Moorish  tribes,  thoroughly 
convinced  of  France's  power  and  determina- 
tion by  the  engagements  in  and  around  Casa- 
blanca. ha\e  formally  submitted  to  the  peace 
terms  imposed  by  General  Drude.  There 
seems,  however,  no  possibility  of  withdrawal 
by  the  French,  and  of  course  the  pressure  is 
to  take  a  forward  rather  than  a  backward 
step.  The  reigning  Sultan,  Abd-el-A/iz.  has 
quitted  his  capital.  Fez.  and  retired  to  Rabat, 
a  town  on  the  western  coast,  while  his 
brother,  Mulai  F.l  Hafid,  Is  successfullv  con- 
solidating his  power  in  the  south.  It  is  re- 
ported and  denied  that  the  bandit  Ralsuli 
has  surrendered  Sir   Harrv  MacI.ean   for  a 


ransom  from  England,  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Moroccan  Sultan.  Early  in  October 
Abd-el-Aziz  received  in  audience  the  French 
minister,  M.  Regnault.  and  several  French 
military  commanders.  His  complaisance  at 
the  interview  has  aroused  the  suspicion  of 
many  of  his  loyal  subjects  anil  of  the  German 
Foreign  Office,  who  apprehend  that  French 
inrtuence  with  the  Sultan  is  growing  too  rap- 
idly for  the  success  of  their  own  enterprises. 
Meanwhile  the  bill  against  Morocco  is  run- 
ning up,  the  Moorish  treasur>'  is  bankrupt, 
and  Germany  forbids  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  by  any  territorial  concessions.  More 
and  more  of  the  L  lemas,  or  holy  men,  are 
proclaiming  the  justice  of  armed  resistance 
to  the  Infidel.  The  French  intelligence  de- 
partment, which  has  a  close  knowledge  of 
African  affairs,  has  for  some  time  been  aw  are 
of  the  existence  of  a  vast  organized  anti- 
European  n^ovement  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  northern  half  of  Africa.  1  his  movement 
is  being  guided  by  the  Senussia,  a  Moham- 
medan religious  organization,  which  Is 
straining  every  nerve  to  proclaim  a  general 
Jehad,  or  holy  war.  with  Morocco  as  one  of 
its  principal  fields.  This  Is  what  makes  the 
Moroccan  problem  of  vaster  Import  tlian 
even  its  European  factors  would  indicate. 
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Kaiser       ^'pon   two  occasions   during   the 
wiiheim,     past  month  the  versatile  and  bril- 

Preaeher.       i  •       ^    /-•  t^  i 

liant  vjerman  Lmperor  appeared 
in  his  favorite  role  of  moralist  and  preacher. 
Although  the  cynics  may  scoff,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  impressed  by  the  profound  sin- 
cerity' of  the  Kaiser  in  his  role,  particularly 
when,  as  i.'pon  these  two  occasions,  he  speaks 
as  a  member  of  the  German  race,  not  as  the 
head  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynast}-.  At 
Miinster  and  at  Memel  the  Kaiser  made  two 
addresses  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary- 
of  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  fortunes  of  Prussia, 
the  anniversary-  of  her  crushing  defeat,  at 
Jena,  by  the  first  Napoleon.  After  empha- 
sizing the  duty  of  a  union  of  all  classes  and 
creeds  in  the  work  of  social  reform  in  the 
empire,  the  Kaiser  urged  the  lesson  of  na- 
tional salvation  through  national  repentance. 
Germany  has  made  great  progress,  he  said, 
but: 

The  more  we  are  in  a  position  to  win  for  our- 
stlves  a  pre-eminent  place  in  the  world  in  every 
sphere,  the  more  must  all  classes  and  callings  of 


Kii.l.     llil.Ofc     HI.     A      ilol.l       UAU      !'•      At'Uli  A  .' 

MniiAMWEb;  "Allah,  abalt  t  *tirfim(in  f-arb  of  Ihy 
loyal  ift^ipXrm  to  a   il'ilr   War  nratnat  lh«  InfldHT" 
Krom   tlk   lltrrlln). 


our  people  remember  that  in  this,  too,  the  hand 
of  the  Divine  Providence  is  to  be  seen.  If  the 
Lord  our  God  had  not  still  great  tasks  in  store 
for  us,  He  would  not  have  endowed  our  nation 
with  such  splendid  capabilities.  .  .  .  Our 
first  duty  is  to  raise  our  e\-es  to  Heaven  in  the 
consciousness  that  all  our  prosperity  and  success 
is  wrought  by  dispensation  from  on  high.  .  -  .  . 
Then  we  shall  be  men  of  action  and  a  resolute 
nation  pressing  forward  in  the  knowledge  that  a 
great  duty  and  a  great  task  have  been  assigned 
to  us.  .  .  .  Then  our  German  nation  will  be- 
come the  block  of  granite  upon  which  the  Lord 
our  God  can  build  up  and  complete  his  work  of 
civilizing  the  world. 

Solemn  and  noble  sentiments  these,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  forget  that  while  the  Kaiser 
was  uttering  them  the  German  delegates  at 
the  Hague  Conference  were  blocking  the 
progress  of  the  cause  of  international  arbi- 
tration and  other  moves  in  the  direction  of 
universal  peace.  Certain  radical  changes  in 
the  German  ministry,  coincident  with 
France's  triumph  and  progress  in  Morocco, 
may  presage  new  developments  in  the  Etiro- 
pean  political  game.  Hcrr  von  Tscliirsky, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  resigned, 
and  it  is  announced  he  will  succeed  Count 
von  Wedel  as  German  Ambassador  at  Vien- 
na. Herr  von  Schoen,  now  German  Ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburg,  report  says  will 
become  Foreign  Minister. 

TheAustro-    Although   the  new  Ausgleich  or 
Hungarian     compact    between    the    Austrian 

Ausgleich        i'         •  i         i  i  •        i  r 

hmpire  and  tlie  kingdom  or 
Hungary  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  two 
parliaments  or  officially  signed  by  the  com- 
mon monarch,  its  approval  by  the  negotiators 
of  both  parts  of  the  dual  monarcliy  virtu- 
ally settles  the  relations  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
garj'  for  the  next  decade.  The  coming  ses- 
sions of  the  Hungarian  Diet  and  tlie  imperial 
Reichsrath  at  \'ienna  will  und(nibtedly  ratify 
this  arrangement.  Thus  the  commercial  in- 
dustrial pr(jbleiii  facing  the  two  peoples,  the 
only  point  of  real  difference,  has  been  settled. 
In  another  part  of  the  magazine  this  month 
[)r.  Wolf  von  Scliierbrand  reviews  Austro- 
Hungarian  history  during  the  past  century 
and  graphically  sums  up  the  career  •)f  the 
venerable  Kmperor  Francis  Joseph.  As  to 
the  break-up  of  the  famous  artificial  empire- 
kingdom  «»n  llie  Uanube,  what  every  nnc 
lias  been  proplirsyinn  may  not  come  to 
pass,  at  least  not  in  our  time.  A  much 
weaker  congIf)meratir)n  of  diverse  peo- 
ples fliafi  Aiisfria-Hungaiy,  the  (  )tti»iiian 
Kmpirr,  has  hern  held  trjgrfher  for  more 
than  a  gpiirrati«in  by  the  jralmisies  of  the 
Powers.      There  are  many  rcisons  why  Au$- 
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tria-Hungary  may  not  break  apart  so  soon, 
despite  many  facts  which  would  seem  to 
point  in  that  direction.  The  German  For- 
cifjn  Office  has  seen  fit  durinji:  the  past  month 
to  issue  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Ber- 
h'n  government  has  no  desire  to  see  the  Ger- 
man-speaking:; subjects  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
bur^  incorporated  in  the  (jerman  Empire. 
Eventually,  no  doubt,  however,  these  por- 
tions will  come  to  Germany  proper,  the 
Hungarian  portions  probably  forming  an 
autononunis  kingdom  and  the  Slavonic  ones 
((lalicia,  Bohemia,  and  Croatia)  a  confeder- 
ation, pcrhnps  under  Russian  protection. 
.Meanwhile  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  are 
echoing  the  pious  exclamation  of  the  Austrian 
court:  "  The  empire  will  be  buried  with  the 
Emperor,  God  keep  him." 

Tu  TU.J     The  closing  weeks  of   1Q07  will 

The  Third  i  i-  r       u  l  •     I 

Russian  sce  the  assembling  of  the  third 
Russian  Duma.  Elections  al- 
ready held  under  the  new  law  indicate  that 
despite  the  obstacles  put  in  their  way  the 
peasants,  workmen,  and  lower  classes  of  the 
cities  have  expressed  their  unabated  radical- 
ism. The  urban  classes,  particularly  the 
landlords,  in  whose  favor  the  new  law  (an- 
nounced June  16)  was  formulated,  are  of 
course  conservative.  Prof.  Paul  Milyukov, 
a  member  of  the  first  and  second  Dumas  and 


NUT     MICH      l.llli:l!TY     I.KKT. 

StdI-VI'IN  (to  Czar  Nicliolns)  :  "Sin'.  1ut.>  Is  th<> 
third  Duma.  The  new  olfctlon  law  lins  iiiiulc  lur 
viTv   (l(icll<>."— Krom    III:   (ni-rlln>. 


a  leading  I^iberal,  in  reviewing  the  activities 
and  achievements  of  the  second  parliament 
(in  the  Contemporary  Review)  gives  the 
following  figures  of  the  number  of  electors 
"  chosen  by  the  primary  constituencies  to 
elect  deputies  from  their  midst  in  the  pro- 
vincial colleges":  Law  of  December  24, 
1905:  Land-owners,  1949;  peasants,  2424; 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns,  1347;  work- 
ingmen,  176;  Cossacks,  1 1 1  ;  total,  6009. 
Under  the  new  law  of  June  16,  1907:  Land- 
owners, 2594;  peasants,  lll.^;  inhabitants 
of  cities  and  towns,  1308;  workingmen,  112; 
and  Cossacks,  34;  total,  51O1.  Another 
analysis  shows  that  the  ratio  of  representa- 
tion by  classes  gives  one  wealthy  land-owner 
as  much  voting  power  as  fifty  peasants.  Such, 
says  Milyukov,  is  the  "  immediate  result  of 
the  violation  of  the  Russian  constitution  in 
the  interest  of  the  Russian  nobility." 

,.  .,  ,.         In    the   same    issue   of   the   same 

Limitations  i-     t    t-vii 

and  magazine  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  praises 
apau  IBS  prpppjpp  Stolypin  for  his  fair- 
minded  treatment  of  the  preceding  sessions 
of  the  Duma,  each  of  w  hich,  he  says,  "  left 
things  rather  worse  than  they  were."  Dr. 
Dillon  despairs  of  the  usefulness  and  per- 
manency of  a  Russian  Parliament.    He  says: 

I  cannot  conceive  any  body  of  elected  Rus- 
sians, sitting  in  St.  Petersburg  and  making  help- 
ful laws  for  oiic-sixtli  of  the  terrestrial  planet 
and  150,000,000  of  men,  and  also  because  I  iiave 
not  yet  acquired  the  conviction  that  a  nation  can 
go  to  bed  one  night  utterly  ignorant  and  rise 
up  the  next  morning  endowed  with  profound 
political  wisdom.  And  even  if  that  miracle  were 
not  wholly  unknown,  it  has  not  been  wrought  in 
favor  of  Russia. 

Just  at  this  time,  on  the  eve  of  the  final 
elections  for  the  coming  Parliament,  and 
when  speculation  and  controversy  are  rife 
as  to  what  will  happen  when  this  Parliiuiient 
meets,  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical  chaos  in  Russia  that  two 
such  honest  and  keen  critics  as  Professor 
Milyukov  and  Dr.  Dillon  should  hold  such 
different  opinions.  An  equally  keen  and 
well-informed  observer  from  the  outside,  ^L 
Anatole  Leroy-Bcaulieu,  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Rf^iic  Jr.f  Deux  Mondcs.  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that,  despite  its  reactionar\- 
complexion,  the  new  Duma  will  not  be  reac- 
tionary. Whatever  the  theories  of  its  mem- 
bers, says  this  French  economist.  "  a  repre- 
sentative sLssembly  is  always  impelled  to  de- 
fend and  extend  its  rights  rather  than  to  per- 
mit them  to  be  restricted."  This  is  the  hope- 
ful sign  in  the  Russian  political  sky. 
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c  ,  .  The  official  wording  of  the  An- 
Russia  and  glo-Kussian  agreement,  signed  on 
August  31  and  referred  to  last 
month  in  these  pages,  does  not  alter  the  gen- 
eral view  already  held  of  the  provisions  and 
influence  of  this  highly  significant  interna- 
tional event.  An  analysis  of  what  is  gained 
or  lost  on  either  side,  by  that  Oriental  schol- 
ar and  traveler,  Professor  Vamber}-,  is  pre- 
sented on  another  page  this  month.  The 
agreement  really  deals  with  three  disputed 
political  situations  in  the  near  East:  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  Tibet.  The  true  inward- 
ness of  the  situation  in  Persia  is  presented  by 
Mr.  Rosenthal  on  page  599  this  month. 
The  settlement  as  far  as  Britain  and  Russia 
are  concerned  amounts  to  a  mutual  agree- 
ment that  Russia  shall  have,  undisturbed, 
northern  Persia  for  her  sphere  of  influence, 
leaving  to  Great  Britain  the  southern  sec- 
tion (the  divisions  being  carefully  indicated 
by  lines  agreed  upon),  with  a  neutral  strip 
between.  This  neutral  strip,  however,  con- 
tains the  entire  shore  line  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  thus  shutting  out  Russia  from  a  warm- 
water  port  in  this  part  of  Asia.  On  this 
latter  point  a  reference  is  made  in  the  treaty 


to  an  utterance  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  May, 
1903,  to  the  effect  that  "  we  [the  British 
Government]  should  regard  the  establish- 
ment of  a  naval  base  or  of  a  fortified  port  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  by  any  other  power  as  a 
very  grave  menace  to  British  interests,  and 
we  should  certainly  resist  it  with  all  the 
means  at  our  disposal." 


Afgharfstan  ^'^^  ^'^g^''^  ^o  Afghanistan, 
and  the  two  great  powers  declare 
that  they  will  not  encroach  upon 
the  territorial  integrity  of  that  country,  Eng- 
land engaging  to  exercise  her  influence  only 
in  a  pacific  sense  and  Russia  recognizing 
Afghanistan  as  outside  the  sphere  of  her  ac- 
tivities. This  practically  makes  Afghanistan 
a  British  protectorate,  since  the  Ameer  recog- 
nized England's  ascendancy  by  the  treaty  of 
Kabul,  signed  March  21,  1905.  The  pres- 
ent agreement  completes  the  chain  of  buffer 
states  surrounding  and  defending  British 
India,  which  now  for  the  first  time  Russia 
explicitly  agrees  not  to  invade.  As  to  Tibet, 
both  powers  agree  to  recognize  the  suzer- 
ainty of  China  and  to  abstain  from  all  inter- 


TIIR    kntlt/nnVHHIAt    AOUKKUKnr    rCOM    TUB    I'rHHIAN      VIRWrni^T. 
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ference  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country.  Neither  Russia  nor  Enp;land  is  to 
seek  any  commercial  or  industrial  concessions 
or  other  rijjhts  in  Tibet.  The  a^ireement  in 
<ieneral  has  the  further  effect  of  shuttinj^  out 
German  commercial  advance  into  Persia, 
since  henceforward  the  country  tapped  by 
the  Bagdad  railroad  will  be  under  the  recog- 
nized influence  of  two  great  world  powers, 
both  of  which  are  watching  closely,  if  not 
\\  ith  jealousy,  the  advance  of  German  trade 
interests. 

Our  Peaceful  Secretary  Taft,  on  his  trip 
Secretary  around  the  World,  reached  the 
Japanese  capital  on  September 
28.  It  had  been  popularly  believed  that  the 
object  of  our  peaceful  Secretary  of  War  in 
taking  this  trip  was  primarily  to  watch  the 
beginnings  of  self-government  in  our  far 
Eastern  possessions  by  presiding  over  the 
opening  sessions  of  the  Filipino  Assembly. 
Secretary  Taft's  most  noteworthy  accom- 
plishment, however,  on  this  trip  so  far  has 
been  the  resumption  of  negotiations  by  Japan 
over  the  question  of  coolie  immigration  to 
this  country.  As  at  Rome  some  years  ago  he 
straightened  out  the  friars'  land  tangle  in  the 
Philippines  and  later  helped  solve  the  revo- 
lution question  in  Cuba,  and  smoothed  over 
more  than  one  rough  point  in  the  Panama 
Canal  progress,  so  it  has  been  Mr.  Taft's 
duty  and  good  fortune  to  soothe  Japanese 
sensibilities  at  I'ome  in  the  matter  of  the 
treatment  accoriled  their  compatriots  on  our 
Pacific  Coast,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  new 
treaty  satisfactory  to  both  governments  and 
peoples.  Despite  the  shriekers  for  war  in 
the  yellow  press  of  both  countries,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  reception  accorded  Mr.  Taft 
and  his  party  by  the  Japanese  people  and  of- 
ficials that  there  has  been  no  real  interrup- 


SKrBKTAKY      TAKT      SIM  >TII  KS      TIIK      KKVKRrp.      RIFFI.EII 
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tion  to  the  cordial  relations.  Many  honors 
were  showered  on  Mr.  Taft,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 2  the  Japanese  F.mperor  granted  him  a 
private  audience. 

j-^g  Although  the  Japanese  people 
Speech  at  are  not  given  to  enthusiastic  dis- 
plays of  emotion,  nothing  could 
be  more  indicative  of  the  friendly  feeling  to- 
ward this  country  than  the  welcome  ac- 
corded in  speech  and  press  to  Mr.  Taft's 
speech,  delivered  on  October  1  at  a  banquet 
given  him  in  Tokio  by  the  municipality  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Bringing,  he  an- 
nounced, a  message  of  good  will  from  Presi- 
dent Rosevelt,  Mr.  Taft  said: 

War  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
would  be  a  crime  against  modem  civilization.  It 
would  be  insane.  Neither  the  people  of  Japan 
nor  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  war. 
The  governments  of  the  two  countrie-  would 
strain  every  point  to  avoid  such  an  awful  catas- 
tioplie.     Neitlier  would  gain  anytliing. 

Japan  has  undertaken  witli  tlie  legitimate  in- 
terests of  so  close  a  neigIil)or  to  reform  and  re- 
juvenate the  ancient  kingdom  that  is  governed 
or  misgoverned  by  fifteenth  century  methods. 
No  matter  what  the  reports  may  he,  no  matter 
what  criticism  mjiy  he  uttered,  the  world  will 
liave  confidence  that  Prince  Ito  and  the  Japanese 
Government  are  pursuing  a  policy  in  Korea 
wlucli  will  make  tor  justice,  civilization,  and  the 
welfare  of  a  backward  people. 

Why  should  Japan  wish  for  war?  It  must 
stop  or  seriously  delay  the  execution  of  her 
plans  for  tlie  reform  of  Korea. 

Wiiy  sliould  tlie  United  States  wish  for  war? 
li;  would  cliangc  lier  in  a  year  or  more  into  a 
military  nation.  Her  great  resources  would  be 
wasted  in  a  vast  equipment,  which  would  serve 
to  no  good  purpose,  but  would  tempt  the  nation 
into  warlike  policies.  Why  should  she  wish  for 
v.ar,  in  wliicli  all  the  evils  of  society  tfourish  and 
all  vultures  fatten  ? 

She  is  engaged  in  establishing  a  government 
of  law  and  order  in  the  Pliilippines,  fitting  those 
people  by  general  education  to  govern  them- 
selves. It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  re- 
lieve ourselves  of  this  burden  by  the  sale  of  the 
islands  to  Japan  or  some  other  country.  The 
suggestion  is  alisurd.  Japan  does  not  wish  for 
the  Philippine  Islands.  She  has  prohlems  of  a 
similar  nature  nearer  home.  More  than  this,  the 
United  States  could  not  sell  the  islands  to  an- 
other power  without  the  grossest  violation  of 
its  obligations  to  the  Philippine  people.     .     .     . 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  assure  the  people  of 
J.ipan  that  the  good-will  of  the  .Xmerican  people 
toward  Japan  is  as  warm  as  ever  and  tliat  tlie 
1 1  ported  breach  in  the  amicable  relations  be- 
tween them  finds  no  confirmation  in  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  press  almost  without  excep- 
tion comments  favorably  and  with  a  sense  of 
relief  upon  this  utterance  of  our  peaceful 
Secrctarv  of  \\'ar. 
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Correct  Atti-    ^^^  much  admiration  and  credit 
tudeof  the  Tokio  ca.n  scarcclv  be  rendered  to  the 

Government.       x  ^  c  • 

Japanese  Lrovernment  tor  its 
calm,  dignified,  and  proper  attitude  in  all 
this  anti- Japanese  agitation  and  for  its  evi- 
dently sincere  desire  to  have  the  question  set- 
tled in  a  dignified,  friendly,  and  reasonable 
spirit.  Despite  the  truculence  of  some  of  the 
Japanese  politicians  and  newspapers,  who  re- 
sumed their  violent  attacks  upon  both  our 
government  and  their  own  after  the  attack 
(on  October  14)  by  a  drunken  San  Fran- 
cisco mob  on  some  Japanese  restaurants,  and 
despite  the  deepening  anti-Japanese  feeling 
evident  in  Canada,  the  government  at  Tokio 
has  remained  calm  and  has  been  earnestly  en- 
dea\  oring  to  keep  its  working  classes  at  home. 
There  have  been  protests  and  expostulations 
from  commercial  bodies  in  the  Mikado's  em- 
pire against  exclusion,  but  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  imperial  government  publicly 
proclaims  its  desire  that  Japanese  coloniza- 
tion shall  go  westward  to  Korea  and  Man- 
churia and  not  eastward  to  the  American 
continent.  Early  in  October  a  new  bureau 
of  immigration  and  colonization  was  estab- 
lished, as  a  result  of  several  government 
measures  which  virtually  dissolved  certain 
immigration  companies  formerly  supplying 
the  bulk  of  the  immigrants  to  our  shore  of 
the  Pacific.  By  largely  increasing  the  sum 
which  these  companies  must  deposit  as  secu- 
rity with  the  government,  and  by  refusing  to 
issue  passports  to  .Mexico  and  Peru,  Japanese 
emigration  has  been  decreased  very  appreci- 
ably during  the  past  few  months. 

j^^         The  Canadian  Government,  it  is 
Canadian      announced     from     Ottawa,     will 

Position.  I  •     •  »       I 

send  a  commissioner  to  Japan  to 
P'  ■'•    if    p<*ssible    for    the    restriction    of 

ii >...;rion.     Premier  Lauricr,  in  a  speech 

before  the  Canadian  .Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Toronto  on  September  26,  ad- 
mitted the  Dominion's  great  need  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  in  its  great  West,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Ottawa  g«)vcrnmcnt  must 
decline  to  ;i;  '1  the  imperial    Parliament 

with  a  su;.'^<  ^;  .ii  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  Japanese  treaty.  The  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  strict  exclusion  of  Orientals 
from  the  Dominion,  l)ov\rver.  apprars  to  be- 
on  the  in'TcasT,  .Mr.  R.  L,  Hordm.  Iradrr 
of  the  oppfnition,  in  a  vigorous  speech  at 
V'.irv '<i;vrr  on  September  2S.  laid  it  down  as 
the  vfitimrnt  of  every  Canadian  that,  de- 
spite the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  and  the  ne- 
cnitiry'  for  Canada  on  her  part  to  live  up  to 


its  provisions,  "  there  are  greater  and  higher 
considerations  than  those  of  trade  and  ma- 
terial prosperity,  and  we  maintain  as  a  first 
consideration  that  British  Columbia  must  re- 
main a  Canadian  province,  dominated  and 
ruled  by  men  in  whose  veins  courses  the 
blood  of  British  ancestors." 

^^^  The  inauguration  of  the  first 
Piiiiippine  Philippine  Assembly  took  place 
V,  ^^  October  16  in  the  National 
Theater,  at  Manihi.  Governor-General 
Smith  read  the  organic  act,  and  then  intro- 
duced Secretar}-  Taft,  "  Father  of  the  Fili- 
pinos," who  addressed  the  Assembly.  Mr. 
Taft  recounted  the  evidences  of  satisfactory 
political,  commercial,  legal,  and  educative 
progress  throughout  the  islands.  The  ques- 
tion of  self-government,  he  reminded  his 
hearers,  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. "  The  importance  of  the  army,"  said 
Mr.  Taft,  "  is  not  minimized,  but  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Filipinos  in  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  largely  influenced  by  the  pros- 
pect of  participation  in  it."  The  Secretary- 
denied  emphatically  that  the  United  States 
has  any  intention  of  disposing  of  the  islands 
and  expressed  confidence  in  the  Filipino  ca- 
pacity to  use  properly  the  degree  of  self-gov- 
ernment they  have  now  been  granted.  On 
this  point  he  said : 

Our  obligations  present  only  two  alternatives, 
either  the  permanent  maintenance  of  popular 
government  under  American  control  or  giving 
control  to  the  Filipinos  wlien  they  are  fitted  for 
it.  I  believe  the  .'\sseml)ly  is  a  logical  step  in 
President  .McKinley's  policy,  and  that  it  is  not 
radical.  The  power  to  ahsohitely  veto  legisla- 
tion, e.xcept  appropriations,  and  tlie  power  to 
initiate  proposed  laws,  is  a  substantial  test. 

The  organization  of  tiic  Avisembly  was 
completed  by  the  election  as  presiding  officer 
of    Senor    ( )smena,    ex-(^overnor    of    Cebu. 

Contti-  ^  '""'^  ^^^P  forward  in  the  di- 
tutionai  rection  of  the  modcrni/ation  of 
the  Chinese  l.nipire  was  taken 
on  ( )(tober  i,  \\  lu-ii  the  Dowager  Kmpress, 
«»n  the  eve  of  her  formal  abdication,  issued  a 
decree  declaring  the  go\rrnincnt  of  China  to 
be  a  constitutional  monarchy.  It  is  true  that 
an  actual  constitution  and  the  machinery  of 
a  constitutional  government  are  still  t<i  be 
Wfiritrd  out.  The  dci  rer,  however,  estab- 
lished a  legislative  council  and  appointed  emi- 
nent Htafesmrn  to  draff  an  actual  code  of 
executive  ami  administrative  \;i\\s.  The  leg- 
islative bodv,  which  is  known  as  the  Council 
of  Administration,  has  already  begun  a  llior- 
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ough  reorganization  of  the  education  system 
of  the  empire.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
fact  that  Secretary  Taft's  reception  in  Shang- 
hai (on  October  8)  was  scarcely  less  cordial 
and  effusive  than  the  ovations  given  him  in 
Japan.  This  welcome  bears  witness  to  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  Government  and  people  toward  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people  since 
the  time  of  the  boycott  not  so  many  months 
ago.  The  Chinese  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  real  attitude  of  this  Government 
and  people  toward  them  and  to  realize  that 
our  friendship  for  China  is  genuine.  It 
should  be  said  in  passing  that,  late  in  Septem- 
ber, the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  announced 
the  reappointment  of  Wu  Ting  Fang  to  his 
former  post  as  Chinese  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. 

By  wireless  Almost  half  a  century  has  elapsed 
Across       since  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was 

the  Atlantic.  /•    ,1       1    •  i         xi    ^      •  1 

successfully  laid.  Not  smce  that 
day  (August  6,  1858)  which  saw  the 
triumph  of  Cjrus  W.  Field  and  his  as- 
sociates has  there  been  such  a  significant 
happening  in  the  history  of  world  com- 
munication as  the  successful  consumma 
tion  of  the  Marconi  wireless  mrthotl 
of  sending  messages  across  the  Atlantic. 
On  the  moriu'ng  of  (October  17  the  first 
wireless  message — without  interruption — 
across  the  Atlantic  was  sent  by  the  Canadian 


Premier  Laurier  to  the  British  capital.  Al- 
most immediately  afterward  press  messages 
were  dispatched  with  an  accuracy  and  at  a 
rate  which  attested  the  success  of  the  system. 
For  five  years  Signor  Marconi  has  been 
working  hard  to  bring  about  this  result.  The 
points  of  transmission  of  the  wireless  mes- 
sages were  at  Glace  Bay,  xNova  Scotia,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Sydney,  and  at  Clifden, 
Ireland.  The  equipment  at  the  Nova  Scotia 
station  includes  four  large  towers  and  twenty- 
four  masts,  each  of  the  to\\ers  being  215  feet 
high.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  who  visited  the  station  during  the  trans- 
mission of  messages,  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  working  of  the  apparatus : 

Just  as  the  party  arrived  the  wires  began  to 
cr;ick  and  from  inside  the  building  great  tongues 
of  flame  about  a  foot  in  length  began  to  dart. 
These  were  separated  into  dot  and  da^h  inter- 
vals and  a  noise  like  deep  bass  organ  notes  fell 
on  the  car.  The  wires  fairly  hummed,  so  great 
was  the  potentiality.  The  flames  were  of  a 
white  bluish  color.  The  operator  sent  very 
slowly,  and  so  far  as  the  correspondents  could 
make  out  everything  worked  well.  Relays  of 
ten  minutes  sending  and  then  ten  minutes  re- 
ceiving was  the  order  of  business.  The  key 
was  the  ordinary  Morse  kind  and  the  Conti- 
nental code  was  used.  The  receiving  is  done 
by  means  of  a  telephone  receiver,  which  the 
operator  places  on  his  head.  The  new  receiver 
lately  invented  by  Marconi  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  old  magnetic  detector. 


CHINA     HAS     A     MOHT.MARE. 

(Tho   mighty   giant   would   arise    were   it   not    for 
tlip  accursed  nlglUtnare  sIttinK  *'"   li'"  chest!) 
From  Uumorietische  Bliittcr  (Munich). 
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MEXICO. 


RECORD   OF    CURRHNT    KVKNTS. 

(From  Rcptrmbir  21  to  Ortobtr    20,  1907.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

September  21. — Oeveland  Democrats  renomi- 
nate Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  by  acclamation. 

Septemf)er  23. — The  trial  of  United  States 
Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  on  charges  of  land 
frauds,  is  Ijegun  at  Boise  City. 

Septemlicr  24. — The  Republican  State  con- 
vention of  Nebraska  cndf>rses  Secretary  Taft 
for  President.  ..  .In  a  speech  at  Nashville 
Tenn.,  Ciovemor  Folk,  of  Miss4juri,  outlines  a 
national  platform  for  the  Democrats  in  igo8. 

SeptemlKT  25. — Attorney-General  Bonaparte 
instructs  United  States  District  .Attorneys  in 
various    ■  f    the    country    to    lirin>{    suits 

against    r  ^    for  alleged   violations  of   the 

Safety  Appliance  law. 

c ,  ...      ^      President      "  'It      an- 

r  (five  the  O  ;  consti- 

tu:;.>n   J.:  :il 

Septem!    .-   .  iiati   Repuliliran-   lumii 

nafe  I^'^»pold   Markbri((ht    for  mayor. 


general    invited    to   discuss    anii-trunt 
1-  ,  .n. 

ft  •   '  "r  %  — PrrtiH'Tft   Poo«*vr1l    •fw^kinff   at 

y  ' 

the  puniihmrnt  rf  offender*.  ..  .i  he  attorney*- 


general  in  conference  at  St.  Louis  adopt  a 
memorial  to  Congress  asking  that  the  power  of 
federal  indues  over  State  courts  lie  restricted 
.  . .  .Cincinn.iti  Democrats  renominate  .Mayor 
Edward  J.  Dcmpsey. 

October  2. — The  Illinois  primary-election  law 
is  declared  unconsiituiional  liy  the  State  Su- 
preme Court.  ..  .United  States  Senator  Borah, 
of  Idaho,  is  acquitted  at  his  tri.il  on  charges  of 
alleged  lantl  frauds.  ...  Nine  of  the  twenty-one 
nominees  on  the  Democratic  municipal  ticket  in 
Cincinnati  refuse  the  nominations  because  of 
l>oss  rule  in  the  convention. 

October  .3. — The  Independence  League  of 
Massachusetts  nominates  Thomas  L.  llisgen 
for   Governor, 

October  5. — Massachusetts  Ripublirans  re- 
nominate the  entire  State  ticket  bended  by  CIov- 
ernor  fjuilcl.  ...  Massachusetts  Democrats  nonu- 
natc  two  Slate  tickets  heafled  by  Henry  M, 
''.'  'iiey  and  Citn.  rii.irles  W.  Bartletf,  respec- 
.  .The  Drill  \\;ii<Tways  Cniivention  at 
liis   adopts    ;i    r'  1    .isking    Cl(l1^;ress 

I  apjiropri.itior)  In  create  a  l.j  foot 

channel   from  the   Great   Lake*  to  the  Gulf  of 


\f. 


■o. 


'        ,h^r  g  _p}i,„(p  Inland  Dfnv»rrnf<«  renomi- 
itale   '  II     111  Tlie    City 

party  ..minai.  1     I..    I'fafr 

lor  mayor. 
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October  10. — Rhode  Island  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Lieut. -Gov.  Frederick  H.  Jackson  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

October  i6. — Secretary  Taft  opens  the  Fili- 
pino Assembly  at  Manila;  Sefior  Osmena  (Na- 
tionalist), former  Governor  of  Cebu,  is.  elected 
presiding  officer. 

October  i8. — The  Massachusetts  Ballot  Law 
Commission  decides  that  Henry  ^L  Whitney  is 
the  legal  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
Governor. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

September  21. — The  Emperor  of  Japan  dis- 
tributes war  rewards  among  generals  and  ad- 
mirals. 

September  28. — Sir  John  Charles  Bell  is 
elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

October  2. — Further  edicts  tending  to  prepare 
the  people  for  a  constitutional  government  are 
issued  in  China. 

October  8. — The  Persian  National  Assembly 
adopts,  and  the  Shah  sanctions,  the  revised  con- 
stitution  (see  page  599). 

October  9. — Dr.  Charles  Washburn,  Peruvian 
Minister  of  Justice,  succeeds  as  Premier  Au- 
gustin  Tovar. 

October  11. — The  congress  of  French  Radical 
and  Radical  Socialist  parties  at  Nancy  passes  a 
resolution  severing  relations  with  the  extreme 
anti-military  element. 

October  15. — The  French  cabinet  decides  to 
press  at  the  coming  session  of  Parliament  meas- 
ures to  transfer  church  property  to  communes,  to 
tax  incomes,  and  t<)  appropriate  money  to  relieve 
sufferers  from  tloods. 

October  17. — Sir  Thomas  Henry  Grattan  Es- 
monde  is  ousted  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
general  council  of  the  Irish  county  councils  be- 
cause of  his  desertion  from  the  Nationalist 
party. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

September  2\. — It  is  announced  that  Greece 
will  re-establish  a  legation  at  Washington. 

September  22. — Formal  negotiations  for  peace 
having  failed,  the  French  forces  near  Casablanca 
resume  hostilities  against  the  Moors. 

Septcml)er  2^,. — Three  leading  Moroccan  tribes 
sign  the  peace  conditions  imposed  by  General 
Drude....The  Sultan  orders  the  free  entry  of 
wheat  into  Turkey. 

September  24. — Wu  Ting  Fang's  appointment 
as  Cliinese  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  an- 
nounced at  Peking. 

September  25. — An  imperial  rescript  is  made 
public  at  St.  John's.  N.  F.,  forbidding  the  serv- 
ice by  any  colonial  authority  of  any  legal  process 
regarding  fishery  rights  on  board  any  .Vmerican 
vessel  and  suspending  all  colonial  statutes 
authorizing  seizure  of  American  vessels  for 
alleged  violation  of  fishery  laws.  ..  .The  text  of 
the  Anglo-Russian  convention  is  made  public  in 
London ;  it  contains  a  special  reservation  by 
Great  Britain  of  her  rights  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

September  26. — Premier  Bond,  of  Newfound- 
land, declares  that  the  imperial  rescript  on  fish- 
erics  is  invalid. ..  .Seven  Moorish  tribes  accept 


the  peace  terms  offered  by  the  French  com- 
mander. 

September  27. — Four  more  Moroccan  tribes 
submit  to  the  French  terms. 

September  29. — President  Cabrera,  of  Guate- 
mala, announces  his  intention  to  send  a  delegate 
to  the  Central  .Xmcrican  Peace  Conference  at 
Washington. ..  .Peru  agrees  to  a  new  arrange- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  the  French  claims. 

September  30. — Chinese  officials  resist  the 
Japanese  demands  regarding  Manchuria  owing 
to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States. 

October  i. — President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  wel- 
comes Secretary  Root  at  the  national  palace. 

October  2. — The  Emperor  of  Japan  receives 
Secretary  Taft  in  private  audience  at  Tokio. 

October  7. — The  Russo-Chinese  convention 
signed  at  Peking  restores  to  China  all  her  for- 
mer rights  to  telegraph  lines  in  Russian  Man- 
churia. 

October  8. — The  Sultan  of  Morocco  receives 
the  French  Minister  and  expresses  his  intention 
to  carry  out  the  reforms  provided  in  the  Algc- 
ciras  Convention. 

October  9. — The  Japanese  Government  opens 
a  millions  acres  of  Korean  land  to  settlement 
and  places  restrictions  on  immigration  com- 
p.'inies. 

October  II. — Rodolphe  Lemieux  is  appointed 
Canada's  envoy  to  Japan  to  take  up  the  immi- 
gration problem. 

October  12. — Secretary  Taft  is  warmly  wel- 
comed in  Hong  Kong. 

October  15. — It  is  reported  from  Tangier  that 
the  Moroccan  Sultan  is  endeavoring  to  induce 
France  to  assume  a  protectorate  over  Morocco. 

October  16. — The  Crown  Prince  of  Japan  is 
welcomed  by  the  Korean  Emperor  and  the 
Korean  Crown   Prince  at   Chemulpo. 

THE   PEACE  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

September  21. — At  its  plenary  sitting  the  con- 
ference adopts  the  proposed  convention  for  the 
institution  of  an  international  prize   court. 

September  26. — The  committee  on  maritime 
warfare  votes  that  submarine  mines  shall  be- 
come inoffensive  when  the  reason  for  which 
they  were  employed  ceases  to  exist. 

October  4. — At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
maritime  warfare  Russia  carries  an  amendment, 
in  the  face  of  British  opposition,  permitting  bel- 
ligerent warships  to  remain  in  port  until  coal 
enough  to  carry  them  to  the  nearest  home  port 
has  been  obtained. 

October  5. — The  arbitration  committee,  by  a 
vote  of  thirty  to  eight  approves  the  principle  of 
obligatory  arbitration ;  (Germany  and  Austria 
vote  in  the  negative. 

October  7. — The  arbitration  committee  finally 
approves  the  .'Vngla-Amcrican  scheme  of  obli- 
gatory arbitration  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to 
nine. 

October  10. — By  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  three 

the  arbitration  committee  adrtpts  the  report  on 
the  international  high  court  of  justice  and  a 
resolution  for  it  to  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  the 
jiulges  are  selected. 

October  11. — The  arbitration  committee  adopts 
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PKESIDCXT  W*^■>t^•U.l   AND  THREE   OF    HIS   FORMER    "ROUGH    RIDERS  "   ON    HIS    MISSISSIPPI    RIVF.R   TRIP, 

IMTOBER    1-4. 
(K4>flt-<l  f».ttlel»'  ih«-  Pr<iil»l.-nl  Ih  tin-  lloti.  .lolin  A.  Mrllhlnny.  of  Lonlttliinn.  T'.  S.  Civil   Sorvico  rnmiiilK- 
■looer ;  utandlnt;.  from  l«?ft  to  right,  <Jovcnior  Curry,  of  New.  Mfxlrn,  uikI  Governor  Kriinz,  of  Oklnlxumi.) 


a  fj^,  t — '-in,  without  hindinK  power,  in   favor 
of  '  ry  arbitration;  the  United  States  re- 

frain.  Iroiii  votinjr. 

OctolK-r   18. —  The  work  of  the  conference  is 
reviewed  at  it»  closing  <kcs%ion  by  M.  Nclidoff. 


r  24.—  1  he  third  \'. 

.,1    ..,,.1.  r..,.^    r 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

S-    '  '        '  \rctic    cxpc«li- 

tioi, 

S 

OflCli^   i 

many  u 
tf  '■ 

'■•« 

'  Oiurt   for  the  New   Vork  City   K^dway 

C    ......ny. 


at  'rromMM". 
orial  r 


September  25. —  President   Roosevelt  and   fam- 
ily arrive  in  WashinKtoii  from  tlieir  summer  home 
at  (^)^ter  I'ay.  ..  .Secretary  of  Stale  Root  leaves 
Wa^iiinKloii    for   Mexico.  ...  Heavy   frost   is   re- 
ported in  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  anil 
Wisconsin. 
'^' ii'<  iiihcr   26. — The    New   York   Yacht   Club 
.Sir  Thomas  Lij)ton's  challenK*-'  f"r  tlie 
»  cup.... The  Standard  Oil  C'fmipany's 
of  liaridliiiK  il>>  pipe  lines  arc  disilosrd 
at  the  Ciovcrnmrnt'M  hearing. 

September  27  fJreal  damaKC  to  vineyards  in 
the  south  of  IraiKT  and  Spain  fcsidls  from 
flfKxls .  . .  ,  A     ni  (Icn.     (ieorjte     S 

Grrrnc,  erected  ic  of   New    York,    is 
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unveiled  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield ;  Governor 
Hughes  makes  the  principal  address. 

September  28. — In  a  collision  between  a  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  express  train  and  a  freight  train 
at  Bellaire,  Ohio,  fifteen  persons  are  killed  and 
many  injured. 

September  29, — The  corner-stone  of  tlie  Cathe- 
dral of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  is  laid  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  addresses  are  made  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 

September  30. — President  Roosevelt  delivers 
the  principal  address  at  tlie  dedication  of  the 
McKinlcy  monument  at  Canton,  Oliio,  in  the 
presence  of  50,000  persons. ..  .An  administrative 
decree  providing  for  the  .separation  of  thurch 
and  state  in  Algeria  is  issued  at  Paris. 

October  i. — Seventy  thousand  employees  of 
the  Northwestern  and  state  railways  in  Austria 
begin  a  passive  resistance  strike  for  higher 
wages.  , 

October  2.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  stockholders  is  held  in  Montreal. 
....The  general  convention  of  tlic  Protestant 
Episcopal  Cluirch  opens  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  the 
Bishop  of  London  preaches  a  sermon. 

October  4.— Twelve  thousand  dock  laborers  in 
New  Orleans  strike  in  sympathy  witli  the  cotton 
screwmcn  deman<iing  an  increase  of  wages. 

October  5. — President  Roosevelt  arrives  at  his 
bunting  camp  in  tlic  Louisiana  canebrakcs.  . . . 
Delegates  to  tlie  KpisciHial  General  Convention 


go  to  Williamsburg,  Va.,  to  witness  the  presenta- 
tion to  tiie  Bruton  Parish  Church  of  a  lecturn 
from  President  Roosevelt  and  a  Inble  from  King 
lldward.  . .  .The  Arctic  steamer  Fridjof  is  sunk 
off  Iceland  with  tlie  loss  of  her  captain  and 
fifteen  men. 

October  8. — Tlic  triennial  Congregational 
Council  is  opened  at  Cleveland. 

October  9. — At  the  Government  hearing  ad- 
ditional evidence  is  brought  out  intending  to 
show  the  large  profit  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

October  10. — Xew  York  Day  is  observed  at 
the  Jamestown  Exposition,  addresses  being 
made  by  Governor  Hughes  and  President  Schur- 
man  of  Cornell  University. ..  .John  Mitchell  an- 
nounces that  because  of  ill  health  he  will  not  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election  as  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

October  11. — The  Cunard  steamship  Lusitania 
completes  her  run  across  the  Atlantic  from 
Queenstown  to  Sandy.  Hook  in  four  days,  nine- 
teen hours,  fifty-two  minutes,  her  highest  day's 
record  being  617  miles. . .  .The  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  is  convicted  of 
rebating  at  Los  Angeles. 

October  12 — The  new  steel  steamer  Cypress 
founders  in  Lake  Superior,  only  one  of  the 
twenty-two  persons  on  board  being  saved. 

October  15. — A  series  of  explosions  in  the 
plant  of  the  DuPont  Powder  Company  near 
Fontenet,  Ind.,  causes  the  death  of  4i8  persons. 

October  17. — The  Marconi  trans-ocean  wire- 
less telegraph  system  is  successfully  operated 
between  Glace  Bay,  N.  S.,  and  Clifden,  Ireland. 
.  . .  .Haller,  Soehle  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  Hamburg, 
fail  with  liabilities  of  $7,500,000.  . .  .  F.  Augustus 
Heinze  resigns  the  presidency  of  the  Mercantile 
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X.  Y.,  78.... Miss  Charlotte 
Murray,  the  English  writer, 
64. 

September  23. — Gen.  Cecil 
Clay,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice,  65. 

September  24. — Anna  T. 
Jeanes,  the  philanthropic 
Quakeress  of  Philadelphia, 
85....  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Ry- 
lance, D.  D.,  rector  emeritus 
of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church,   New  York  City,  81. 

September  25. — G  e  n  e  r  a  1 
Charles  E.  Furlong,  a  famous 
traveler  and  old-time  New 
Yorker. 

26. — George    L. 
York  State  Ar- 


Septeml>er 
Heins,  New 
chitect,  47. 

September 
lard  Parsons 


27.— Rev.    Wil- 
for  many  years 


MEMORIAL   STATUE  OF   THE   LATE   GEN.    FRANZ     SK.EL,    BY    CARL 

2ITTEK. 

<l'n veiled  at  New  York  City  on  Octolx^r 


]!•,  1007.) 


National  Bank  of  New  York  an<l  the  firm_  of 
Iltinzc  &  Co.  is  suspended. ..  .The  direct  New 
York- Havana  cable  of  the  Commercial  Cable 
Company  is  completed. 

October  18. — President  Roosevelt  kills  his  first 
l*ear  in  the  Lx>uisiana  canelirakes .  . .  .The  Car- 
negie Hero  Fund  Commi^>'i"n  announces  the 
award  of  twenty-four  medals  and  $^6,400  in 
c?.«h..,.It  is  announced  at  St.  l»uis  that  J  C. 
McCoy  and  Capt.  Charles  D.  F.  Chandler,  havitiK 
covered  475  miles  in  Signal  Coqis  ballf>.)n  No. 
10,  have  won  the  Lahm  cup.  ..  .The  entire  l)oard 
of  directors  nf  the  Mercantile  National  Bank  of 
New  York  rcsifjns. 


Septcml>er 


OBITUARY 
21.— Ex-United 


P 

f 

•if  hriiish  Uifj^  ^liip-i,  (iij. 

Sct.tem»"  ••      ^   '  ^' 

!><>;ird  of 

go,  . ,  .Prol.   \%  :!iiur  • 
cx|>crim''ntrr  in  ihr 
r)r.    Prlrr    M     VVi'.r,    .. 
York    Sfatr    Board    '-f    I 


Slates     Senator 
?V,.    ..Capt.  Al 
commander 


.Vfl 


I, 


man  of  the 
.1  Railroad. 
iii'j  well-known 

f    {lH>l\\,    (>\. 

t    of    the    New 
y»         r)r.    JfH-l 


Wilbur  Hyde,  a  leading  physKtan  of  Brooklyn, 


a  promoter  of  fresh-air  phi- 
lanthropy. 

September  28. — Grand  Duke 
I'rcdcrick  of  Baden,  81. 

September  29. — W  i  1 1  i  a  m 
Shaw  Tiffany,  the  artist,  83. 

September  30. — Dr.  H.  W. 
Kitclien,  president  of  the 
State  Banking  and  Trust 
Company  of  Cleveland,  64. 

October  i. — Major-Gen.  Sir 
Jolin  Charles  Ardagh,  former 
director  of  military  intelli- 
gence at  the  British  War  Of- 
fice. 67.  . .  .Mrs.  Susan  .Arnold 
\\'allace,  widow  of  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace,  77. 

October  3. — Rev.  Henry 
Van  Rensselaer,  a  well-known 
CatlK)lic  priest  of  New  York 
City,  56.  ...Rev.  James  M.  King,  D.  1).,  the  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
and  Church  Extension  of  the  Metliodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  78.  . .  .Cliarles  Coles  Markliam,  art- 
ist and  portrait  painter,  69. 

October  6. — Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Holmes,  the 
novel  writer.  .  Ex-Congressman  .Andrew  Wil- 
liams, of  Nrw  York.  79.... Baron  Mrampton, 
better  known  a^  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  90. 

October  7. — Prof.  David  Masson.  the  Scottish 
historian,  85. 

October  9. — Associate  Justice  James  Edward 
Kid<lick  of  the  Arkansas  Sui)renie  Court,  58. 

October  11. — Rt.  Rev.  H.  Tully  Kingdon,  I^orcl 
Pi'hop  of  the  Anglican  Diocese  of  l'rf<l<ricton, 
N.  B..  7i. 

October  13.-  Representative  Campbell  Slemp, 
of  the  Ninth  Virginia   District,  68. 

("''"ibrr  15  r.irrlinal  Andreas  Steinhuber,  82. 
lauriir  I."<wy.  the  emin<"nl  hrrnili  as- 
tronomer and  flirector  of  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory. 75. 

Ortobrr  16. — Henrv  Peml>er  Smith,  a  marine 
in«' 

<  John  W.  Akin,  president 

of   the   deorKia   Senate,  4y. 


SOME  OF  THK  CURRENT  CARTOONS 


^"^P^H 


"SECRETARY 

Of 
PEACE" 


AT  HOME. 


"FiKsr  IN  WAU,  i-nisT  IN  imacf;,  and  kirst  in  thk  iikakts  of    his  cocntei-men.' 
From  the  O/ii'o  .V/fW<'  Joiinui!   U'olumbus). 


WHY,   CKItTAINl.Y  ! 

Vou  plonsc  tnk<'  this  to  Tik-Ip  Sniu. 
From   tho   Trihinn     ( Mlnnonpolis). 


THAT  UTILE    MIsrNnrUSTANniNO    WILL    BR    FIXKP    IP 
TO-DAY  —  I.KAVE    IT    TO    BII.I,. 

From  tbp  Rrrnriinrrald   (Chlrajro). 
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LICENSES 


^■/W^' 


"SAY,    SyLlUE,     ME    AND    NKVADA    ARE    THINKINO    OF    GKTTINT,      Srl-ICKD '. 

From  the  J'lain-I)i  al(  r  (Cleveland). 


:\in    H«>AIIAM    1(1    lUIIBIMAM,    "  IIR'H    A    WllofrKK  !  " 

From  Ihr  Ohio  HInIr  JourmnI   M'oliimtMin), 
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PRESIDKXT    KOOSEVF.lt    FINDS    THE    DENIZENS    OP    THE    CANEBBAKE      IMlKrAREU. 

From  tlic  lit  raid  (New  York). 


THE   lUNTER   HTNTEl). 

Krom    till'    .hturnal    ( Minnonpolls). 


.Iai'w  :  ■•  rude  Snni  looks  as  If  ho  monns  bu.slness." 
From  the  itcddlrr  (Cincinnati). 


SOME  OF   THE  CURRENT  CARTOONS. 
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HOW    HAPPT    I    COULD    BR    WITH    NEITHEE. 

From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


Kr.ATK    lit'    I  \  - ,  .njkU.*.A  v*m  HrvRT. 
Voir*    ff'.m    'h*    MarkKrotirwl  ;    "  M'lld    ymiT   cam, 
boya;  Oi  t  tit  \«  nil  awful   Uxitii  !  " 

."  Iinitu  V«  ir/i  (Chicago). 


A    Nr;Hi'HIHR    Itm  TMH    I'lirMlllRNT. 

Tht  llilrd  I'Tin  Idi-n  ir  nrrnrilit  lilrii  nn  ovnry  iildo. 
From  tlin  Juurnul  (Mlniirnixilla), 
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MAYOR  TOM  JOHNSON  ON  THE  DEFENSIVE. 

The   Hippodrome   Gladiator. 
From  the  Lctidrr  f Clpveland). 


•4 


UNCOVKUING    THE    METROPOLITAN    MASTODON. 

"  Ifs  a  big  find  1  I'll  hrinj;  the  bi.m-s  to  llBlit, 
and  If  there  are  an.v  missing  we  can  reconstruct 
thorn." 

From  the  PriHit    (New  York). 


THE    ISIAI.    VKnMM. 

From    th'-  llnnlil    ( N<-w    York). 
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ART    EFFECTS   AT    THE    JAMESTOWN 

EXPOSITION. 


A  Pr-actical  Demonstration  of  the  Value  of  the  Colonial 

IN  Domestic  Architecture. 

r 

BY   ERNEST   KNAUFFT. 


npHE  value  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
is  a  practical  one.  For  the  first  time 
an  exposition  is  built  that  could  be  duplicated 
in  all  its  details,  with  ready  at  hand  mate- 
rials, by  any  local  architect,  for  civic  or  village 
embellishments.  Previous  expositions  have 
been  flamboyant,  impressive  and  imposing, 
not  practicable.  Beautiful  as  was  the  White 
Cit)'  at  Chicago,  it  was  only  of  staff,  and 
could  never  have  been  duplicated  in  marble 
because  of  the  great  expense  it  would  entail. 

The  value  of  exposition  architecture  may 
be  of  different  degrees.  If  an  exp<^ition  were 
held  consisting  of  replicas  of  the  Pyramids, 
the  Taj  Mahal,  or  the  mos<iue  of  St.  Sophia, 
it  certainly  would  be  instructive. 

But  after  the  architect  has  his  lesson  from 
studying  the  great  examples  of  the  world's 
histor)-,  how  is  he  to  apply  it  to  everyday 
architecture  in  the  United  States?  He  can- 
not build  a  White  City  in  'IVxas  and  Ari- 
zona; but  he  might  duplicate  the  Jamestown 
Exposition.  The  streets  are  only  about  loo 
feet  wide  and  the  buildings  v<me  forty  feet 
high,  with  details  belonging  to  the  classical 
orders,  and  arc  of  that  simplicity  of  design 
known  as  Colonial.  P'rom  now  on  there  is 
nothing  to  prrvrnt  a  board  of  architects, 
wishing  to  rebuild  in  a  harmonious  style 
tome  dry  like  Johnstown,  Charleston,  or 
nalvr%ton,  that  has  l)ren  visited  by  fire  or 
"  '  I  -  '  V)  artiitically,  yet  within  the 
treasury. 

The  Oilonial  lof»k»  pleasantly  fanu'liar  to 
us,  and  for  tlir  firM  timr  wr  brgin  to  rrali/.e 
that    America   has   a   national    architecture. 


The  Mission  style  of  the  Pan-American  was 
local  to  Lower  California,  not  national.  The 
Georgian,  extending  from  Maine  to  Louisi- 
ana, has  its  monuments  in  ever}'  seaboard 
State,  and  is  copied  through  the  land. 

AUTHENTIC   "  COLONIAL." 

Xor  do  we  have  to  take  it  upon  faith  that 
the  architects,  in  planning  the  main  build- 
ings, have  followed  the  native  style.  For  we 
have  but  to  turn  a  corner  of  the  Grand 
Plaza,  and  we  find,  along  the  water  front, 
some  half  dozen  State  buildings  that  are  built 
in  almost  exact  replicjis  of  celebrated  Co- 
lonial buildings.  Pennsylvania  hius  dupli- 
cated Independence  Hall,  Maryland  the 
famous  "  Homc\s(jod,"  at  Carroilton,  and 
Massachusetts  the  old  State  House,  in 
Boston. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  Exposition 
wliicli  has  encouraged  this  uniting,  both  irj 
rc\  ival  and  duplication,  of  the  Georgian 
style,  cannot  be  too  highl\-  conuuended,  and 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Parker,  'Jliomas  and 
Peebles,  and  .Mr.  Robert  S.  Peabody,  of  Bos- 
ton, the  advisory  associate,  deserve  recogni- 
tion for  their  judgment  in  selecting  this 
Colonial  architecture  ;is  the  basis  of  design. 
KUILDI.S'GS  IN   LESS  SKVKRK  STYLKS. 

All  is  not  classical.  Tlie  (enter  of  the 
grounds  has  been  wisely  confined  to  the  clas- 
sical, but  the  \\hr)Ie  plan  seems  to  ternuiiate 
at  its  four  corners  in  delight fnl  experiments 
in  1«»  «rvcre  styles.  At  the  eastern  end  wc 
find  a  most  chartnlng  group  of  low  yellow 
stucco  buildings,  with  green  Uutch  roofs  and 
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THE    MAIN    BUII.DING   OF   THE   EXPOSITION. 

(The  auditorium  in  tlic  contor,  the  wing  to  our  left  devoted  to  colleges  and  universities,  the  right  wing 
to  education.  Dosi.wt'd  l)y  tlie  Board  of  Architects.  Messrs.  I'aricor,  Thomas,  Peoljles.  and  Mr.  I'eabody  as 
advisory,  and  tlie  cliicf  of  design,  Mr.  Kitcliic,  and  his  assist'\nt,  Mr.  Kaelton.  The  group  gi  .-es  the  keynote 
to  tlie  ardiifcture  of  the  E.xposition.  The  main  building  with  its  portico,  pediment,  and  dome  Is  much 
lilce  .r('fri'rs(>n's  "  Monticello,"  1770,  save  in  being  two  stories  liigh  ;  while  the  two  wings  remind  us  of 
tlie  pii)i)()rtions  of  "  Ilomewood."  "  Wliitoliall,"  "  Mt.   Vi-iTion,"    and  oth^r  Southern  manor  homes.). 


green  solid  window-shutters,  surrounding  a 
tiny  sunken  garden,  in  \\  hich  grows  a  beauti- 
ful walnut  tree  that  the  landscape  gardeners 
had  wisely  preserved.  The  entrance  is  fenced 
in  with  a  picket  fence,  and  the  gateway  is  in 
form  of  a  Japanese  tori  or  temple  entrance. 
This  is  the  Arm}-  and  Navy  Club,  and  was 
designed  by  Mr.  James  Knox  Taylor,  archi- 
tect also  of  the  Government  buildings,  and  is 
an  ideal  model  for  a  seaside  cottage. 

Further  on  in  the  same  direction  is  a 
curved  street  with  pathway  lined  with  flower 
beds  set  out  in  the  flora  of  grandma's  time, 


— bachelor's  buttons,  marigold,  and  deep 
dyed  coxcomb,  and  along  this  path  is  the 
"  Arts  and  Crafts  Village."  One  is  disap- 
pointed that  the  "  Arts  and  Crafts  "  work- 
ers, the  weavers  and  potters  and  bookbinders, 
promised  for  the  buildings,  did  not  material- 
ize. But  the  buildings  themselves  are  of 
charming  conformation,  with  sloping  roofs, 
dormer  windows,  double  doors,  and  plentA'  of 
wrought  iron  hinges,  brackets  and  anchors. 
They  were  designed  by  the  Board  of  Archi- 
tects. So  \;as  the  fire  house,  which  is  a 
clever  combination  of  stucco  facade  and  green 


Copyritlil.  1907.  by   The  Jamestown  Olficial  Photo  Corporaiion. 

THE    CONCRETE    I!KIPc;E    .\T    THE    END     OF    THE    GONTRNMENT     PIER. 

iTli.>  best  entrance  to  the  Exposition  Is  not  through  the  main  gate  at  the  southern  end  of  th^ 
groun<ls,  but  under  this  arch.  The  pier,  surrounding  a  rectangular  basin.  Is  l.COO  feet  long  by  800  feet 
wide,  surmounted  by  a  promenade  the  front  enils  of  which  support  two  pylons,  which  do  not  show  In 
(his  piclnr.'.  that  n-mlnd  one  somewhat  of  the  Howard  Tower  at  the  PanAnierlcan.  and  In  the  enter  Is 
an  urclnviv  measuring  l.M  feet,  tindi-r  wlibb  visitors  are  bniuuht  In  small  boats.  The  Government  IMer. 
designed    In   Washington   In   collaboration    wlib    tin-    Kxposltlon    architects,  cost  over  S40O,000.) 
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shingled  roof,  that  has  a  semi-rural,  yet 
slightly  metropolitan  look  that  quite  fits  its 
purpose.  The  whole  plan  of  the  building 
is  suggestive  of  a  village  combined  public 
library-,  post  office,  police  station,  fire  house 
and  garage. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  grounds,  under 
the  cool  shade  of  a  beautiful  wood  of  pines, 
has  been  erected  Kentucky's  replica  of  Daniel 
Boone's  fort  at  Boonesboro. 

Some  of  the  commercial  buildings  are 
equally  happy  in  their  designs.  The  Walter 
Baker  building  is  perhaps  more  genuinely 
Colonial  than  many  of  the  more  pretentious 
buildings.  It  is  a  small  shingle  house  built 
after  a  Colonial  model  in  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Both  architect  and  owners  spared  no  pains  to 
make  outside  and  inside, — framework  and 
details,  including  a  Dutch  oven  in  the  kitch- 
en, the  porch,  over-grown  with  morning- 
glories,  the  garden,  neatly  planted  with  old- 
fashioned  flowers, — give  the  impression  of 
the  comfortable  spirit  of  the  homes  of  our 
forefathers. 

BEAUTIFUL  COLOR  EFFECTS  AT  NIGHT. 

If  the  effect  of  the  light  colored  "  Har- 
vard brick  "  and  the  terra  cotta  and  stucco 
trimmings  is  pleasing  in  the  day  time,  it  is 
still  more  fascinating  at  night,  under  the 
warm  rays  of  the  electric  lights. 

The  electric  lighting  has  been  most  ad- 
mirably installed  under  the  supervision  of 
W.  M.  Dixon.  Wherever  possible  the 
horizontal  line  has  been  accentuated,  as  the 
horizontal  is  characteristic  of  Greek  archi- 


tecture. Nowhere  has  the  lighting  been  al- 
lowed to  distort  the  symbolic  horizontals 
and  angles  and  flattened  cur\-es  of  the  classi- 
cal buildings.  Thus  all  Coney  Island  effects 
have  been  eliminated,  and  a  dignified  and 
classic  impression  is  preserved. 

FURNISHING     OF     CONNECTICUT     BUILDING. 

The  casual  visitor  who  goes  hurriedly 
through  the  Exposition  may  miss  a  further 
attraction  of  the  State  Buildings,  which  is 
their  interiors.  In  the  Maryland  Building,  a 
replica  of  the  Carroll  home  near  Baltimore, 
one  large  room  in  it  is  a  very  close  dupli- 
cate of  the  assembly  room  of  the  old  Senate 
chamber  at  Annapolis  where  Washington  re- 
signed his  commission  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  In  the  rear  of  this  room  is  a 
balcony,  and  here  the  details  of  its  railings 
and  the  trim  of  the  whole  room,  as  well  as 
the  details  of  the  circular  balcony  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Building,  and  many  newel 
posts,  or  balustrades,  or  bits  of  paneling,  or 
lines  of  molding,  throughout  the  several  Co- 
lonial buildings,  emphasize  the  attractiveness 
of  the  Georgian  architecture  for  interior 
decoration. 

But  a  special  blue  ribbon  certainly  should 
go  to  the  Connecticut  Building  for  not  only 
the  thorough  harmony  of  its  facade  and  its 
interior  details,  but  for  the  furnishing 
throughout  as  well.  For  here  Colonial 
tables,  chairs,  beds  and  mirrors  gathered  from 
various  sources  have  furnished  the  building, 
showing  us  what  a  dwelling  house  of  the 
Georgian  style  should  be  like. 
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FRANCIS  J0S1:PH  OF  AUS  rRIAHUNGARY. 

in'    WOLF    \()\    SCHIKRHRANI). 


(Author  of  "Germany,  the  Welding  of  a  Worhl    Power"; 

Weakness,"  etc.) 


Russia:   Her  Strength  and  Her 


V\/1TH  Francis  Joseph  will,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  pass  away  the  last 
monarch  who,  living  and  dyintr,  lias  worn  on 
his  brow  the  dual  crown  of  St.  Stephen  and 
that  of  the  ancient  German-Roman  Empire. 
And  with  him  will  also  vanish  the  most  pic- 
turesque figure  among  the  rulers  of  our  day. 
During  the  sixty  years  of  Queen  \'ictoria's 
reign  the  nations  over  which  she  held  sway 
passed  through  momentous  stages  of  their 
development,  and  to  be  a  liriton  meant  some- 
thing very  different  at  her  death  from  what 
it  had  meant  when,  in  1837,  she,  a  blushing, 
blooming  maid  of  eighteen,  had  first  tasted 
the  sweet  and  bitter  of  royalty.  The  paral- 
lel between  her  and  Francis  Joseph  holds 
good  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  with  the 
sole  exception  of  France,  no  country  has 
undergone  such  striking,  thorough  changes 
of  recent  tim.es  as  has  Austria  in  the  single 
reign   of   Francis  Joseph. 

Consider  the  bare  facts.  When  at  the 
height  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  revo- 
lutionary uprising  all  over  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy,  tiie  aged  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
cowed,  bewildered,  helpless,  resigned  the 
crown  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew  Francis 
Joseph,  a  slim,  lithe  youth  of  eighteen,  this 
intrepid  youth  faced  a  sea  of  troubles.  The 
bonds  of  loyalty  had  ever>'where  snapped 
within  the  many-tongued  empire.  Hungary 
had  risen.  The  Italian  provinces  had  risen. 
IJohemia  had  risen.  Even  the  most  favored 
element  within  the  monarchy,  the  Cjermans 
of  the  Austrian  provinces,  had  revolted.  In 
the  very  capital  by  the  Danube,  in  X'ienna. 
the  population,  usually  so  gay  and  debonair, 
so  careless  and  politically  so  indifferent,  the 
Minister  of  War,  Count  Latoiir,  hail  been 
torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  infuriateil  pop- 
ulace, and  the  academic  youth  had  spilt  their 
blood  on  the  barricades,  fighting  for  a  greater 
measure  of  freedom.  There  was  then  no 
Kingdom  of  Hungary.  F'or  Himgar>-,  with 
a  dynastic  history  antedating  that  of  the 
Hapsburgs  by  several  centuries,  had  been 
governed,  contrary  to  constitutional  rights, 
as  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire,  and  it 
was  simply  "  Austria  "  then.     The  form  of 


government  was  purely  autocratic;  there  was 
no  check  on  the  monarch's  will. 

For  a  while  the  revolution  was  successful. 
In  vain  grim  Haynau,  the  "  Hutcher  of 
Brescia,"  was  sent  to  subdue  rebellious  Hun- 
gary. It  recjAu'red  the  aid  of  80,000  Russian 
troops  to  bring  about  \'ilagos  and  the  end  of 
independent  Hungary.  The  Ban  of  Croatia, 
Jellachich,  who  alone  had  remained  true  to 
his  sovereign,  and  he  only  because  of  Croa- 
tian hatred  of  the  Magyar,  had  to  march 
with  his  troops  across  the  monarchy  for 
help.  It  took  eighteen  months  of  hard  fight- 
ing and  a  deluge  of  blood  to  drown  the  up- 
rising. At  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  at 
Santa  Lucia,  Francis  Joseph  had  received  his 
baptism  of  fire.  And  then,  on  December  2, 
1848,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  shifted 
the  heavy  burden  on  the  young,  untried 
shoulders  of  his  nephew  and  crawled  from 
under.  From  that  date  until  1866  the  young 
monarch  reigned  in  haphazard  fashion. — it 
wjis  still  the  "  Austrian  Empire  "  ;  there  was 
a  feeble  attempt  at  constitutional  govern- 
ment, but  the  attempt  was  not  an  honest  one. 
"  Austria  "  still  strove  to  maintain  her  proud 
hegemony  within  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. Her  aim  still  was  to  remain  a  state 
of  predominantly  Cjermanic  civilization,  w  ith 
a  number  of  subject  races  as  an  appendage, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  tail  to  this 
kite  was  far  Jarger  and  heavier  than  the  kite 
itself,  and  that  '"  subject  races  "  had  begun 
to  become  conscious*  of  their  national  selves. 

"  Austria,"  in  a  word,  shM  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mire.  She  had  to  fight  for 
her  Italian  possessions.  In  1849  she  was 
victorious  under  Radetsky  in  upholding  her 
supremacy  in  Lombartly;  in  i85<)  the  Italian 
patriots  had  Napoleon  III.  for  ally,  and  the 
battle  of  Solferino  went  against  Austria. 
When  peace  was  concluded  Austria  fovind 
herself  despoiled  of  most  of  her  Italian  prov- 
inces. The  remainder  she  lost  as  the  disxs- 
irons  result  of. the  short  but  bloody  war  of 
i8()C).  .  Fhus  ended  ignominiously  Austrian 
rule  in  the  peninsula,  after  enduring  for  a 
number  of  centuries. 

Next  the  Austria  of  Francis  Joseph  lost 
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her  share  and  pre- 
dominance in  the 
Germanic  Confed- 
eration. The  tierce 
duel  with  Prussia 
and  her  aUies,  an- 
ticipated for  dec- 
ades, came  at  last  in 
the  early  summer  of 
1866,  and  the  battle 
of  Sadowa  put  an 
end  not  only  to  the 
decrepit  Germanic 
Confederation,  but 
forever  ousted  Cath- 
olic Austria  from 
Protestant  Ger- 
many, and  estab- 
lished Prussia  as  the 
undisputed  arbiter 
of  the  new  Ger- 
many's fate. 

These  were  but 
the  most  important 
and  far-reaching  dis- 
asters that  overtook 
Austria.  Altogether 
Francis  Joseph, 
"though  personally 
one  of  the  most 
peace-loving  of  sov- 
ereigns, had  to  en- 
gage in  five  wars: 
The  complex  one  of 
1848-49.  where  he 
had  to  face  not  onl\ 
his  rcN'olted  subject"^ 
in  Hungary,  Hohr- 
mia,  and  the  Ger- 
man provinces,  bur 
also  a  foreign  iu<- 
in  the  pers^m  of 
Charles  Albert. 
King  of  Sardinia ; 
the  war  of  i8s9. 
waged     against     the 

combined  forces  of  France  and  Sardinia;  the    for.     These  two  new  acquisitions  arc  rich  in 
war   with    Drnmark,    186 ^^'4;    the   one   of    natural    resources,  though   as  yet   lying   fal- 


FKA.VCIS    JOSEPH,   RMPEKOK   OF   AlPTHIA    AN.)    KIN(;   OF    llfNCARV. 


\Wi(>;  and  the  one  for  the  po'-^«ssion  and 
parificafion  of  liosnia  an<l  Hrr/cgovina. 
From  the  pre-rmincnt  0)ntinental  power 
which  »he  wan  at  the  accession  ni  Francis 
Jfneph,  Austria  sank  to  a  secondary  place  in 
world  pfjjifirs. 


low.  Austria  also  grew  in  poiMilaflon  from 
34,(K>),0(X)  to  so.'xx'.'xx'.  •'•'kI  more  tli.in 
doubled  her  national  wraith  in  tlu'  time  of 
Francis  J«»srpli. 

I  he    niONt    inoincntous    change,    how  rvcr, 
wrought    is   in    having   transniutrd    an    undi- 


On  the  other  hand,  by  the  acquisition  of  vidrd,   abv)lutr   monarchy,   into  a  <liial    and 

Bosnia    and     \\rr/i  ( 20,111  u}    M|iiarr  ronstituttonal    «inr.      Sifur     \H(>J,    the    year 

miles,  2, ?'«>,'¥»>  p<,j  fi)   the  h^s  of  her  uhcn   the   Ansglrich    (kirgyrtrs    in    lliingar- 

Itaiian    provinces   was   almmt    comprnsnted  ian)  was  formally  adopted,  Hungary  '\%  the 
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keystone  of  the  whole.  She  became  a  per-  ary  events  have  at  every  step  shown.  But 
fectly  independent  kinjj;dom,  having  very  few  here  is  just  one  economic  fact:  The  total 
common  interests  with  the  western  half  of  imports  and  exports  of  Austro-Hungar\-  ag- 
the  monarchy,  but  only  in  having  for  king  gregate  about  $ i  ,000,000.000  and  of  this 
the  same  person  who  wears  the  imperial  $175,000,000,  /.  e.,  more  than  one-sixth, 
crown  of  Austria.  When  on  the  battlefields  goes  to  or  comes  from  the  Balkan  States 
in  Bohemia,  in  1866,  the  autocratic  regime  alone.  Servia  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
cruinbled  to  pieces;  when  Austria  was  thrust  Austro-Hungary  financially, 
out  of  her  ancient  place  in  Germany;  when  Throughout  these  tremendous  changes, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  blind  obedience  of  due  largely  to  powerful  causes  over  which  he 
old  was  no  longer  to  be  wrung  from  the  had  no  control  whatever,  Francis  Joseph  re- 
masses:  then  it  was  that  Francis  Joseph  and  mained  the  same.  The  qualities  which  dis- 
his  crown  advisers,  observing  nothing  but  tinguished  him  as  a  youth  of  eighteen  dis- 
seething  discontent  in  every  parf  of  the  mon-  tinguished  him  in  his  old  age.  The  keynote 
archy,  and  a  disposition  in  Hungary  to  re-  to  his  character  is  conscientiousness,  stead- 
new  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  independ-  fastness.  Truthful,  straightforward,  frank, 
ence,  made  up  their  minds  to  govern  there-  calm,  simple  in  his  tastes,  plain  in  his  living, 
after  constitutional!}-,  and  to  satisfy,  above  handsome,  and  strong  physically,  fond  of  out- 
all,  Hungary.  Accordingly,  Francis  Joseph  door  life,  an  enthusiastic  soldier  and  sports- 
was  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  and  took  a  man, — these  are  qualities  inherent  in  him. 
solemn  oath  at  this  ceremony  to  observe  the  Withal  full  of  old-time  prejudices,  of  auto- 
laws  and  customs  of  the  country.  cratic   leanings,    an   aristocrat   to   his   finger 

A    "MULTIPLE"    MONARCHY.  ^'Pf '       .^"'^       >t^,       P™fy       sincere,    gOod- 

natured,  amiable,  benevolent,  arrable,  con- 
The  western  half  of  the  monarchy,  Cis-  siderate  of  others,  even  the  humblest.  They 
leithania,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  a  hodgepodge  tell  many  instances  of  this.  In  1879.  at  the 
of  small  nationalities,  none  large  enough  to  disastrous  Szeged  in  flood,  when  the  Theiss 
either  dominate  or  obstruct  the  whole.  The  River  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  city,  Fran- 
Germans  there,  it  is  true,  form  the  most  cis  Joseph,  rowing  himself  in  a  frail  skilT, 
numerous  element,  but  they  are  now  de-  risked  his  life  repeatedly  and  rescued  scores 
prived  of  the  strong  pressure  in  their  favOr  of  lives  by  his  personal  efforts.  Then  he 
from  Germany  proper,  and  they  face  the  dived  down  deep  into  his  own  purse  in  aid 
common  hatred  of  the  Slavs, — the  Czechs  of  the  sufferers.  To  him  it  was  due  that 
and  Moravians.  Poles  and  Ruthenians,  Szegedin  was  rebuilt  far  finer  than  ever 
Slovenes,  etc.     Thus,  then,  Cisleithania  is  in  before. 

a  ceaseless  political  ferment  and  would  be  a  character  of  the   m  \x. 
prey  to  armed  internecine  strife  were  it  not 

for  the  steadying,   calming   influence  of  the  When  Joseph  Libenyi,  his  would-be  assas- 

eastern  half  of  the  monarchy,  of  the  King-  sin,  in  1853.  wounded  the  Emperor  seriously 

dom  of  Hungary.    The  Hvmgarians,  besides,  by  a  knife  thrust  between  the  shoulders,  the 

have   a   strong,    natural    talent    for   politics,  wounded  monarch  cried  out  to  the  mob  that 

which   the   population   of   the   western    half,  was  on   the  point  of  lynching   the   wretch: 

owing  to   historical  causes,   lack.      Deprived  "  Do    not    hurt    him ;    he    has    been    badly 

of   an   outlet    for   her   ambition    toward    the  mauled  already!"     It  was  his  aid-de-camp, 

west,  the  young   dual   monarchy   has   gravi-  Count  O'Donnell.  who  saved  Francis  Joseph 

tated   more  and   more   toward   the  east,   the  from  death  on  that  occasion. 

Balkans.     In  a  certain  and   important  sense  One  day,  driving  to  his  castle  of  Schon- 

the  Austro-Hungarian   monarchy  may   even  brunn,    the    Emperor    found    a    fire    engine, 

to-day  be   termed   the   chief   Balkan    Power,  which  had   been  on   the  way  to  a  big  con- 

The  accession   of   Bosnia  anil    Herzegovina,  flagration.   stuck   in    the   mire   of   the    road. 

«fter    the    Russo-Turkish    war,   was    largely  He  instantly  caused  his  carriage  horses  to  be 

ow  ing  to  the   good   ofHces  of  Germany   and  \inharnessed  in  order  to  help  pvdl  the  engine 

Bismarck  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  out  of  the  mud.   while  he   himself  hailed  a 

and  this  service  facilitated  greatly  soon  after  passing  hack  to  take  him  to  his  destination, 

the  forming  of  the  Triple  Alliance.   To  what  At   the   recent   army   mantruvres,   a  little 

an  extent  Austria-Hungary  to-day  is  expand-  ragged,   barefooted   urchin   pressed   a  scrawl 

ing    toward    and    seeking    her    political    and  into  the  sovereign's  hand.     It  was  a  petition 

economic  interests  in  the  Balkans,  contempor-  from  the  boy's  mother,  abandoned  and  left  in 
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misen'  with  her  babes  by  a  cruel  husband,  be  surmised.  His  mother,  the  Archduchess 
The  Emperor  at  once  took  up  the  matter  and  Sophia,  was  certainly  much  to  blame.  She 
saw  to  it  that  prompt  aid  reached  the  woman,  was  imperious,  domineering,  and  bitterly  re- 
in humor  Francis  Joseph  is  deficient,  like  sented  the  influence  of  the  wife.  Then  came 
all  the  Hapsburgs.  One  of  his  rare  pleas-  the  notorious  infidelities  of  the  Emperor, 
antries  was  exercised  on  the  late  Count  But  probably  the  root  of  evil  lay  in  the  com- 
Julius  Andrassy,  who,  condemned  to  die  as  a  plete  contrast  between  her  character  and 
rebel  in  the  Hungarian  uprising,  afterward  disposition  and  his, — she  romantic,  he  ver>' 
became  premier  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  much  matter-of-fact;  she  high-strung,  ner- 
Laughingly  patting  him  on  the  shoulder,  the  vous,  he  cool  and  rather  prosaic.  However, 
Emperor  said  to  him:  "  How  glad  I  am  that  when  his  Elizabeth  was  brought  to  him, — 
I  did  not  have  you  hanged  in  1849!  "  the  rents  of  Luccheni's  dagger  still  visible  in 
As  a  statesman  and  a  ruler  an  iron  sense  the  blood-stained  garments, — as  lovely  food 
of  dut>-,  strict  loyalt}-,  a  strong  feeling  of  as  the  worms  ever  craved,  the  old  man,  total 
justice  and  impartiality,  and  a  high  concep-  stranger  though  he  had  been  to  his  wife  for 
tion  of  public  obligations  have  characterized  many  years,  shed  bitter  tears  of  grief  and 
Francis  Joseph.  Patience  and  endurance  un-  repentance.  "  Fate  spares  me  nothing,"  he 
der  adversity  are  also  traits  of  his.  His  im-  moaned.  The  only  child  of  this  ill-assorted 
partial  sense  of  dut)'  made  him,  the  ruler  over  pair,  the'  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  met  his 
a  manv-tongued  monarchy,  a  polyglot  him-  death  at  Meyerling,  as  the  culmination  of  a 
self,  able  as  he  was  to  converse  in  every  one  of  reckless,  dissolute  career.  This  and  other 
the  fourteen  languages  spoken  in  his  domains,  cases  from  the  recent  Hapsburg  history  of 
A  number  of  these  he  learned  late  in  life,  scandals  show  unmistakably  that  root  and 
Despite  his  purely  German  lineage  he  has  branch  are  rotten.  Perhaps  the  inbreeding 
never  shown  any  national  or  racial  bias,  and  that  has  been  going  on  for  several  cen- 
he  has  been  as  popular  with  the  Hungarians  turies  within  this  dynasty  has  something  to  do 
as  with  the  Czechs  and  Germans,  Poles  or  with  it.  It  is  nevertheless  a  singular  stroke 
Ruthenians,  Croats  or  Slavonians,  Bosnians  of  ill-fortune  that  one  so  thoroughly  proud 
or  Roumanians,  Italians  or  Moravians,  Ser-  of  birth  as  Francis  Joseph  should  have  been 
vians.  Slovaks  or  Latins.  This  strict  im-  overwhelmed  just  with  this  t_\pe  of  family 
partial it>'  he  has  manifested  throughout  the  disgrace. 

lengthy  Ausgleich  negotiations  of  late  years.  And  the  horoscope?  Francis  Joseph  has 
negotiations  as  stubbornly  fought  on  the  undoubtedly  been  the  "  personal  cement " 
Hungarian  as  Austrian  side, "and  which,  but  which  has  held  the  monarchy,  so  discordant 
for  the  Emperor,  would  long  ago  have  ended  and  centrifugal  in  its  tendency,  together  these 
in  failure  and,  consequently,  dismemberment  many  j-ears  past.  Is  it,  therefore,  to  become 
of  the  monarchy.  The  only  matter  wherein  true,  what  everybody  has  been  forecasting, — 
he,  apparently,  has  been  a  partisan  regards  the  dismemberment  of  the  monardn ,  if  not 
the  management  of  the  dual  monarchy's  immediately,  then  shortly  after  the  death  of 
army.  He  has  insisted  on  one  tongue, —  Francis  Joseph?  What  all  the  world  ex- 
German, — being  used  as  the  language  of  pects  is  on  that  very  account  sometimes  not 
command,    but    this   only   because   otherwise  bound  to  happen. 

the  unity  of  the  army,  its  cohesion,  and  its  Francis  Ferdinand  himself,  who  will  suc- 

tactical  worth  as  a  fighting  machine,  would  ceed    his    uncle,    a   man    of    forty-four,    is   a 

be  sadly  jeopardized.  very   mrdirKre    sort    of    person.      He    is   not 

„,,„  ,..^.^^., „  „......,  ..„„  popular  either  with  the   Hungarian  or  (ier- 
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man  elements  m  the  population.     With  the 

To  outsiders  Francis  Jr)seph  has  princi-  Slavs,  particularly  the  Czechs,  he  enjoys  a 
pally  appealed  as  a  man  of  sorrow.  Indeed,  fleeting  species  of  popularitv,  mainly  because 
he  has  drunk  deep  of  the  cup, — to  the  Ires,  he  gave  up  so  nuuh  to  marr\  a  Czech  lady. 
In  hi*  family  life  he  has  been  singularly,  nay,  But  Constitutional  monarchs  fulfil  their  office 
fragically,  unhappy.  The  union  with  his  best  if  notnlescript,  neutral.  AmI.ainw  av. em- 
late  wife,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  was  pircs  have  a  knack  of  hanging  together,  often 
prompted  purely  hy  love, — an  unusual  thing  for  a  long  time,  by  the  sheer  force  of  inertia, 
among  crowned  heads,  especially  in  those  It  in  not  probable,  however,  that  Austria- 
«lay*.  What  lr<l  to  the  gradual  but  total  Mimgarv,  in  its  present  shape,  will  hmg  sur- 
rstrangcment   l)rtv\cen    the   couple  carj   only  vive  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph. 


Pbotoerapb  by  Pach.  N.  Y. 


MR.     MARtrS     M.     MARKS,    OF     NEW     YORK. 


AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  RETIRED  BUSINESS  MEN. 


r~^N  the  following  pajic  appears  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Marcus  M. 
Marks,  on  the  subject  of  retirement  from 
active  business  life.  Mr.  Marks  is  a  product 
of  New  ^  Ork  educational  methods  and 
New  ^  ork  business  life.  He  attended  Public 
School  No.  35  and  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Class  of  1877,  leaving;  in  his 
senior  year  to  bejiin  a  business  in  Passaic, 
N.  J.  This  opened  the  first  outlet  for 
clothing,  which  his  father  and  brother,  w  ith 
his  co-operation  then  heiian  to  manufacture, 
imder  the  firm  name  of  David  Marks  5: 
Sons,  which  has  since  become  so  well- 
known  in  commercial  circles.  Mr.  David 
Marks    retired    in    1890,    since    which    time 


the  sidtject  of  our  sketch  has  been  the  head 
of  the  firm. 

He  has  always  devoted  time  and  thought 
to  philanthropic  endeavor.  Four  years  ago, 
however,  in  order  to  be  entirely  free  to  serve 
the  many  public  movements  in  which  he  had 
become  absorbed,  he  reorganized  his  business 
in  such  a  way  that  he  might  be  relieved  of  all 
detail,  while  preserving  a  general  interest  in 
the  corporation.  Mr.  Marks  has  been  for 
many  years  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Clothiers,  which,  under  his  leader- 
ship, has  become  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
organized  associations  of  merchants  in  the 
world.  With  his  active  assistance  other 
trades,   such   as  woolens,   trimmings,   cloaks, 
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fur,  paints,  etc,  have  organised  on  similar 
lines.  His  idea  is  to  spread  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation in  all  the  other  trades,  with  a 
view  of  establishing  throughout  the  countn,' 
a  complete  chain  of  voluntar>-  associations  of 
merchants.  He  feels  strongly  that  the  whole 
tone  of  business  will  be  elevated  by  friendly 
contact  betv.een  merchants,  even  when  they 
are  competitors  in  trade. 

Mr.  Marks'  educational  and  philanthropic 
activities  are  many  and  varied.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  is 
president  of  the  Goddard  Anti-Policy  So- 
ciet\-;  chairman  of  the  Tenement  House 
Janitors'  Societ)-;  trustee  of  the  Hospital 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Association  ;  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  \  ork  Peace  Society,  and  an 
executive  member  of  the  Peace  Congress. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Marks  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  and  study  to 
the  labor  question.  He  has  acted  as  mediator 
in  scores  of  strikes,  many  of  them  of  vast 
importance,  with  remarkable  success.  He 
has  secured  the  confidence  of  both  capital  and 
labor  by  his  fairness  in  adjusting  differences 
between  them.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Conciliation   Committee   of   the    New  York 


Civic  Federation,  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation. 

Recently  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
President  Roosevelt's  Nobel  Prize  Commit- 
tee on  Industrial  Peace. 

Last  spring,  a  committee  of  prominent  citi- 
zens, under  Mr.  Marks'  chairmanship,  drew 
up  two  important  legislative  measures  for 
the  protection  of  immigrants  against  steam- 
ship-ticket swindlers.  Both  of  these  bills  have 
become  laws,  largely  through  his  influence 
and  energ>'. 

Although,  as  shown  in  this  sketch,  Mr. 
Marks  is  so  intensely  interested  in  public 
activities,  his  summers  are  spent  in  retire- 
ment in  his  Adirondack  cnnp,  with  his  wife 
and  five  children.  There  everything  be- 
tokens the  "  simple  life,"  with  ample  leisure 
for  outdoor  sports  and  for  study. 

While  there  are  many  merchants  who  have 
acquired  a  competence  and  realize  that  they 
are  not  living  the  proper  life  in  the  intense 
rush  and  absorption  of  present-day  business, 
still  there  are  few  who,  like  Mr.  Marks, 
have  the  courage  to  cut  loose  from  gainful 
occupations  to  devote  themselves  to  altruistic 
pursuits;  but  the  number  is  growing. 


RETIREMENT  FROM  BUSINESS. 

•  \]Y    MARCUS    M.    MARKS. 


'  I  'HF.RE  arc  many  business  men  who  could 
render  most  valuable  service  to  the 
community  and  at  the  same  time  benefit 
themselves  physically,  morallj,  and  intellect- 
ually,  if  they  would  but  recognize  their  pos- 
sibilities. To  Kive  full  measure  of  their  ser- 
vice involves  retirement  from  the  all-absf)rb- 
ing  detail  of  everyday  business.  It  is  my 
purp<«e  to  ptiint  out  that  such  retirement  is 
within  the  r»Mch  of  many  btislnrss  men  (and 
in  that  classification  I  inclutle  merchants  of 
all  kinds,  manufacturers,  promoters,  agents, 
etc.),  and  to  offer  s^^jme  practical  sugjjcstions 
to  this  end. 

I.    RL'SINIiSS   OM.V    A    MRANS,    .NOT   A.N    END. 

.Many  men  whosr  suktss  Jkis  brrn  phe- 
nomenal, and  w  h'rsr  I'lrtiuirs  liavr  far  cx- 
ctrded  their  fondest  hope*,  continue  the  daily 
grind  of  'C  thr>'  have  no  tasfr 

for  ar-*'  i  r.<m  earlv  UiyhrKMl  thry 

have  ;  .   rtrly  abv»rlwd  in  butinr*s,  to 

the  rxc-lu<kion  ot  rver>'thini;  that  interfered  in 


the  least,  until  they  have  become  slaves  to 
their  occupations.  These  men  now  go  about 
their  daily  routine  like  tlie  imprisoned  squir- 
rel treading  the  wheel  in  his  cage,  turning 
and  turning,  without  making  any  real  prog- 
ress. 

1  here  arc  some  w  ho  contend  that  busi- 
ness, per  se.  is  a  proper  end  in  life;  that  any 
man  may  well  devote  all  his  years  to  build- 
ing up  and  inipr()\  ing  his  establishment,  giv- 
ing himself  up  entirely  to  the  one  iiieal  of 
commercial  development.  The  plea  is  made 
that  wherever  rine's  lot  in  life  may  ca\ise  him 
to  be  placed,  there  he  slir)uld  work  out  his 
destiny  and  develop  the  best  that  is  in  him; 
that  business  is  an  honorable  an«l  can  be  a 
nr)ble  calling,  and  that  a  great  service  to 
mankind  may  be  performeil  by  pushing  a 
business  to  its  highest  plane,  even  though 
this  may  require  a  man's  whole  lifetime.  A 
minister  of  the  gospel  may  fairly  t.ike  this 
position  and  carry  on  his  good  work  to  his 
last    day,    spreading    blessings    among    tlmse 
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with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  giving  the  poorer  classes,  will  break  forth  in  tumult 

himself  up  with  free  heart  to  the  service  of  and  disorder.     It  is  not  only  right  but  politic 

God   and   man.     A   physician    who   has   the  to  give  heed  to  this  sign  of  the  times.     Men 

spirit    of   self-sacrifice    may    also    consecrate  who  cling  to  business  after  securing  a  com- 

himself  to  the  cause  of  humanity,   respond-  petence,  arc  encouraging  discontent  by  their 

ing  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  to  commercial    avarice.      Having    secured     the 

the  call  of  the  suffering.  means  to  live,  why  should  they  not  truly  live 

There  are  also  other  callings   that  bring  and  give  others  a  chance  to  work  up,  and  in 

men   into   holiest  touch   with   the  hearts   of  turn  get  their  competence? 
their  fellow-men,  that  may  also  well  be  fol- 

,           ,    ^        ,        ,     '       ,          .    -                ,               ,  ■  II.  THE  AGE  TO  RETIRE, 
lowed   to  the   last  day   \n   properly  workmg 

out  man's  highest  destiny.     Shall  business  be  It   frequently    happens   that   men   acquire 

included    among    these   occupations?      It    is  the  means  which  would  fully  enable  them  to 

certainly  not  my  intention  to  deprecate  in  the  retire  at  an  early  age, — say,  when   forty  or 

slightest  degree  the  great  constructi\e  oppor-  fifty  years  old, — but  feel   that  they  are  too 

tunities  of  a  business  career.     In  the  relations  voung  to  retire;  feel,  in  fact,  that  they  have 

with  employees,  with  customers,  w  ith  fellow-  no  right  to  retire  in  the  prime  of  life.     How 

merchants,  there  are  possibilities  of  acliieving  do  they  know  that  they  will  ever  reach  old 

the  highest  ideals  by  co-operation.     But  let  age,  or  that  in  the  rapid  ups  and  downs  of 

us    not    forget    the    restrictions   of    business,  business  they  will  be  able  to  retain  what  thev 

Hard  as  it  may  sound,  business  is  not  a  phil-  have  acquired  till  they  reach  the  age  which 

anthropic    institution.      Its    first    test    is    its  they  have  arbitrarily  set  as  the  proper  one? 

earning  power;  it  is  a  failure  if  one  doesn't  Many  a  man  has  been  rich  at  fiftj'  and  well 

make   money.      To   make    money   one   must  able  to  retire,  and  poor  at  sixty.     Happy  the 

meet  competition.     This  entails  a  great  and  man  who  can  live  the  better  life  while  the 

cruel   limitation  of  one's  ideals;  it   restricts  blood  is  still  running  warm  and  vigorous  in 

liberality  and  compels  one  to  push  and  grind  his   veins.      Were    there   only    enough    such 

whetlicr  so  inclined  or  not.     The  position  of  men  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  life,  in 

the  minister  and  of  the  physician  is  different,  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  true  citizen- 

The  amount  of  money  they  have  saved  does  ship.   Where  would    the  scheming  "  bosses  " 

not  enter  into  the  consideration  upon  which  be?    There  is  crying  need  in  public  work  for 

is  based   their  "  rating  "   in   the  community,  practical,  successful,   honest  men  who  have 

Now,  as  to  the  exaggerated  idea  of  service  time.     Nearly  everybody  seems  to  be  "  too 

to    society    in    perfecting    one's    commercial  busy"  except  the  political  "  heeler,"  who,  tak- 

scheme:   What   business   man   cannot   retire  ing  advantage  of  the  situation,  puts  his  time 

with  little  loss  to  those  who  use  the  articles  into  the  scales  with,  alas!  too  much  effect, 

he   may   be   manufacturing  or   distributing?  No    one    with    a    reasonable    competence 

In  case  he  decides  to  step  out,  will  not  some  should  be  afraid  to  retire  young.     I  do  not 

one  else   be   able,    in    a   reasonable   time,   to  mean  retire  like  an  oyster  in  its  shell,  to  a 

grow  into  his  place?     In  fact,  may  not  the  narrow  sphere,  but  retire  from  the  detail  and 

new  man,  possibly  younger  and  more  ambi-  routine  of  business  to  do  what  is  best  for  his 

tious,  put  new  life  and  energ>'  into  the  de-  own  higher  development,  best  for  his  family, 

velopnient    of    the    ideals    of    the    business?  best  for  humanity.     If  a  man  retire  young. 

This  plea  of  a  life-mission  to  be  worked  out  he  can  properly  work  out  his  life's  problem, 

to  the  end  in  business  is,  to  my  mind,  usually  If  he  wait,  he  may  be  too  old,  his  habits  too 

not  a  reason  for  continuing  in  business,  but  firmly  formed,  his  ability  or  even  desire  to 

more    likely    an    excuse    for    satisfying    the  adopt  a  new  manner  of  life,  gone, 

miserly  instinct  to  pile  up  more  money.  If  a  man  should  decide  to  withdraw  from 

The  complete  absorption  in  business  which  active  business,  plans  must  be  carefully  lai<l 
we  so  often  sec  seems  to  me  positively  uncthi-  and  carried  out  with  judgment  to  supply  to 
cal.  I'iling  up  btlsiness  after  the  need  of  it  the  organization  the  equivalent  of  the  talent 
is  past  is,  I  contend,  as  sinful  and  useless  as  and  energy-  that  are  to  be  withdrawn.  It  will 
the  hoarding  of  gold  by  the  miser.  No  man  take  time  and  thought  to  shift  duties  and  re- 
has  a  right  to  give  up  his  soul  exclusively  to  sponsibilitics  gradually  and  wisely  upon  the 
financial  gain.  If  men  do  not  arrive  naturally  shoulders  of  others.  A  corresponding  in- 
at  the  realization  of  this  fact,  the  day  will  crease  in  the  share  of  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
come  when  the  feeling  of  unrest  and  ilissatis-  ness  and  of  the  honors  of  its  management 
faction,  now  strongly  showing  itself  among  should   compensate  those   who  now  assume 
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these  added  cares.  The  founders  of  a  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  ones  who  have  led  it  to 
"success  are  entitled  to  fair  consideration  for 
their  important  constructive  work.  What- 
ever the  good-will  of  the  business  is  worth 
should  properly  be  credited  to  them.  But 
the  new  managers  should  not  be  handi- 
capped ;  they  should  be  liberally  dealt  with 
and  encouraged,  for  their  own  sakes  and  for 
the  safety-  and  earning  power  of  the  invest- 
ment which  may  remain  in  the  business. 

If  the  business  has  been  well  organized, 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  withdrawal 
can  be  effected  without  appreciable  loss  and 
without  changing  the  personnel  of  the 
juniors;  but  if  thefe  has  been  too  much  con- 
centration of  authorit}-  in  the  hands  of  the  one 
who  now  contemplates  retirement,  the  proc- 
ess of  reorganization  will  not  be  so  simple. 
New  blood  may  have  to  be  infused  by  ac- 
quiring one  or  more  men  experienced  in  simi- 
lar undertakings.  But  with  patience,  skill. 
and  determination,  there  is  usually  a  way  to 
solve  the  problem  in  a  reasonable  time. 

III.  THE  FIXAN'CE  OF   RETIREMENT. 

Some  men,  when  they  have  acquired  a 
capital  of,  say,  $25,000,  set  the  sum  of  $100,- 
000  as  the  standard  of  their  ambition.  They 
declare,  in  all  sincerity,  that  if  they  are  ever 
fortunate  enough  to  amass  that  amount  of 
wealth  they  will  certainly  retire  from  active 
business,  de%'ote  themselves  to  study  and  to 
travel,  and  get  acquainted  with  wife  and 
children,  whom  they  now  more  or  less  neglect 
in  the  absfjrption  of  their  affairs.  They  figure 
out  their  budget  about  as  follows:  $100,000 
at  4  per  cent,  would  give  a  reliable  income 
of  $4000  a  year.  Their  expense  now  is,  say, 
$2500  a  year;  so  even  allowing  for  an  in- 
crease of  $1000  to  $1500  a  year  in  their  ex- 
penses, retirement  at  $ioo,Of«  would  still 
be  conservative,  and  leave  them  beyond  any 
poisibility  of  deficit.  Hut  alas  for  human 
calculations!  As  prf*sperity  continues,  one 
luxury  after  another  is  indulged  in,  and 
gradually  becomes  a  necessity;  there  is  a 
move  from  the  little  flat  to  a  neat  house,  at 
higher  rent,  and  rr(|niring  an  additional  mt- 
vant ;  other  conditions  change  in  prot)ortion. 
so  that  h)'  the  time  the  $100,000  dream  of 
fortune  becomes  a  realty,  expenses  have 
doubled  and  show  signs  of  still  growing;  and 
the  thought  of  rrtlrrmrnt  is  put  asi<lr  till  the 
day  when  a  fortune  of  $2oo.orx)  may  make 
If  ronvrvative  to  fiKurr  on  an  Income  of 
$8^)*jf)  :i  year.  'Iliin  the  standard  of  retire 
ment  from  business  is,  like  the  cup  of  Tanta- 


lus, always  a  little  out  of  reach;  and  ex- 
penses grow  and  grow. 

Meanwhile  the  business  man  has  been 
working  and  planning,  his  whole  soul  ab- 
sorbed in  his  occupation.  He  leaves  home 
early,  before  his  young  children  are  about, 
and  returns  home  late,  after  they  have  re- 
tired. Wean,-,  often  fretful  and  impatient, 
after  the  strain  of  the  day,  he  is  hardly  a 
proper  companion  for  his  wife.  The  tele- 
phone, the  stenographer,  and  other  modern 
facilities  have  put  two  days'  business  stress 
into  one;  the  pressure  is  intense.  More 
agencies,  more  customers,  more  employees ; 
rush,  rush,  rush ;  no  time  for  anything  but 
business;  no  time  to  do  a  true  citizen's  duty; 
no  time  for  charity ;  no  time  for  any  of  the 
higher,  better  things  of  life.  And  at  home 
more  luxury,  more  society,  more  expenses, — 
an  automobile,  perhaps, — and  the  day  of  re- 
tirement further  and  further  away.  If,  some 
day,  exceptional  success  should  roll  up  a 
fortune  beyond  his  ever-growing  require- 
ments, what  then  ?  The  chances  are  that 
by  this  time  the  man  has  become  so  attached 
to  his  daily  tasks  that  he  hasn't  the  heart  to 
leave  them.  He  no  longer  does  business  to 
make  money,  but  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
merchandising.  All  the  higher  hopes  of  his 
youth  have  been  stifled.  The  most  serious 
mistake  was  made  when  his  home  expenses 
were  allowed  to  grow  out  of  proportion  to 
his  means.  This  is  what  kept  him  "  in  har- 
ness "  so  long,  that,  like  the  old  car-horse,  he 
can  be  happy  only  when  he  hears  the  wheels 
rattle  and  the  bells  ring. 

IV.  CONSIDERATION    FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

Few  so-called  merchant  princes  who  keep 
on  toiling  laboriously  after  the  need  of  such 
toil  is  past  are  willing  to  admit  their  weak- 
ness. Some  of  the  reasons  they  give  for  con- 
tinuing Cthat  are  realU  only  excuses)  have 
already  been  mentioned.  Another  so-called 
reasf»n  is  their  consideration  of  the  welfare 
of  their  children.  Ihcv  say  that  they  do  not 
wish  their  boys  to  be  compelled  to  work  as 
hard  as  they  themselves  did,  nor  their  girls 
tf)  have  an>  nerd  to  work  at  all.  The  girls, 
of  course,  should  be  jirovidcd  for;  and  so 
they  will  be.  I'or  they  are  much  more  pro- 
tected after  th«"ir  father  has  retired  tli.u) 
when  he  has  all  his  capital  at  the  risk  of  a 
single  untlrrtaking;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  his 
chances  of  failure  increase  with  his  years. 
The  boys,  naturally,  wmild  have  an  easier 
time  were  they  to  rririvr  a  pr<isprrous  busi- 
nrs'i,  in  grKMl  running  order,  or  a  substantial 
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capital  to  start  in  with,  than  if  they  had  to  languages,  the  sciences,  etc.,  which  will  en- 
strike  out  and  build  up  for  themselves.     But  able  him  to  enjoy  life  more  and  appreciate 
they   would    lose    that    most   satisfying    and  leisure  when  he  has  earned  it. 
proud  feeling  which  comes  to  those  who,  by 

^  111.  u  »l     •  „  ♦^  v.    THE    LEISURE    CLASS. 

enterprise  and  ability,  push  tlieir  own  way  to 

the  front.  The  American  business  man  occasionally 
'.rhe  father,  in  taking  from  his  son  this  falls  back  on  another  excuse  for  not  retiring: 
great  satisfaction,  is  also  depriving  him  of  He  would  be  "  out  of  things,"  would  feel 
the  important  knowledge  of  the  value  of  lost,  would  have  no  company,  no  friends  situ- 
money,  which  only  he  thoroughly  appreciates  ated  similarly  to  himself;  in  other  words  he 
who  has  earned  his  first  dollar;  who  knows  says  he  fears  to  retire  because  we  have  no 
what  it  means  to  be  in  need  ;  who  denies  him-  leisure  class.  If  by  leisure  class  he  means  the 
self  comforts,  perhaps  at  times  even  necessi-  lazy,  idle  class,  the  drones  in  the  human  hive, 
ties,  in  order  to  tide  over  a  critical  period,  let  us  accept  his  excuse ;  for  business  life  with 
This  father  is  taking  from  the  son  he  loves  so  all  its  limitations  is  much  to  be  preferred, 
much  the  best  opportunity  for  the  develop-  Hut  he  forgets  that,  with  retirement  from 
ment  of  strong  character  which  comes  in  the  business,  new  duties  will  soon  come  to  him, 
first  hard  struggle  with  the  world;  and,  on  which,  if  he  does  not  shirk,  will  occupy  his 
the  other  hand,  he  is  laying  him  bare  to  a  time  to  such  an  extent  at  least  that  he  will 
great  danger.  A  young  man  coming  into  his  have  no  cause  to  be  lonesome.  In  England, 
father's  well-established  business  is  exposed  in  Germany  and  in  France  there  is  a  sub- 
to  many  temptations.  He  is  at  once  in  the  stantial  leisure  class;  in  America  it  is  only 
false  position  of  having  received  what  he  has  now  in  formation.  And,  with  the  spread  of 
not  earned.  On  account  of  his  name,  defer-  the  movement  in  America,  every  year  will 
ence  is  shown  him  which  is  not  due  either  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  sympathy  between 
his  ability  or  his  experience.  This  is  apt  to  those  who  arrange  to  devote  themselves  to 
demoralize  not  only  the  young  man  himself,  true  living.  In  England  there  are  some  men 
but  the  employees  of  the  bu'  ''ness,  who  see  who  live  on  their  income  and  give  all  their 
the  old  standard  of  worth  ui>placed  by  the  time  to  hunting,  fishing  and  other  sports; 
new  standard  of  birth.  but  a  comparatively  large  number  enter  pub- 
Putting  all  these  considerations  aside  for  z  lie  life  actively,  throwing  their  effort  and 
moment,  let  us  carry  the  father's  argument  their  inlluencc  in  the  direction  of  municipal 
to  its  logical  conclusion:  If  it  is  the  duty  of  and  national  l)etterment. 
this  father  to  continue  in  business  for  years  In  Germany,  while  there  are  some  men 
after  he  has  a  competence,  for  his  son's  sup-  of  the  leisure  class  who  spend  their  time  at 
posed  welfare,  will  it  not  be  just  as  much  the  the  coffee-houses  and  beer-gardens,  there  are 
duty  of  the  son,  in  his  turn,  to  keep  the  many  who  lead  most  useful  lives,  always 
wheels  moving  for  years  and  years  for  his  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  wherever 
son's  sake,  and  so  on?  In  other  words,  will  needed,  in  private  or  public  affairs.  In 
not  each  generation  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  France,  though  gambling  and  other  dissipa- 
vainly  for  the  next?  For  the  chances  are  tions  attract  many  who  have  achieved  leisure, 
great  that  a  business,  easily  secured,  will  not  others  in  large  numbers  interest  themselves 
be  appreciated  or  properly  guarded.  How  in  the  field  of  art,  in  philanthropy,  and  in 
much  oftcner  do  we  hear  of  the  failure  of  a  public  matters. 

son  who  inherits  a  business  than  of  one  who        Here,  tlicn,  is  the  opportunity,  the  mission 

has  worked   up  his  own.     Another  sugges-  of  our  successful  business  men.     As  soon  as 

tion :  Before  you  place  jour  son  into  business  they  can  afford  it.  let  them  retire  from  the 

ask  yourself  this  question:  What  will  he  do  pursuit  of  gain,  joining  the  true  leisure  class, 

after  retiring?   If  we  live  to  do  business,  then  devoted  to  the  patriotic  work  of  highest  citi- 

my  suggestion  is  irrelevant ;  but  if,  as  I  firmly  /enship.      Their  children  may  not  receive  as 

believe,   we  do  business  to  live,   then    I    feel  large  a  legacy  in  the  shape  of  fortune  as  the\- 

that   business   men  should   prepare   to   retire  would  if  the  father  had  slaved  all  his  life,  but 

from  the  absorbing  detail  of  everyday  routine  they  w  ill  have  a  much  dearer  and  more  en- 

as  soon  as  they  have  secured  a  fair  compe-  during  inheritance  in  the  proud  memor\'  of 

tence.      This    licing   conceded,    a   youth    in-  a  parent  who  co-operated  with  them  to  work 

tended   for  a  business  career  should,  where-  out  the  best  that  was  in  them,  and  whose  life 

ever  possible,  be  given  th?  opportunity  to  de-  w  il-^  spent  in  developing  the  highest  ideals  of 

velop  those  higher  tastes,  for  literature,  art,  humanity. 
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THE  LUMBER  LVDUSTRY  OF  AMERICA, 
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A  FEW  American  citizens  are  still  liv- 
ing who  were  alive  in  the  days  when 
the  Indiana  and  Ohio  pioneers  were  cutting 
great  clear-grained  black  walnut,  white  oak, 
and  hickor>-  logs,  piling  them  and  burning 
them  to  ashes  in  order  to  be  rid  of  them. 
Farmhouses  are  still  standing  in  the  Ohio 
\'alley  whose  tenoned  frames  are  of  black 
walnut,  and  whose  roof  boards  are  of  wide, 
clear  lumber,  such  as  is  now  sought  for  to 
be  made  into  king's  table  tops.  Black-wal- 
nut lumber  in  American  commerce  is  to-day 
little  more  than  a  memory ;  white  oak  in  the 
finer  finishing  grades  is  worth  half  the  price 
of  mahogany,  and  the  American  vehicle  in- 
dustry is  in  distress  for  the  lack  of  hickory. 
Even  in  sawmill  cities  at  the  present  day 
the  lath  from  the  walls  of  wrecked  houses 
is  carefully  cleaned  and  bundled  for  resale, 
while  half-dcca>cd  pine  logs  arr.  sawed  into 
mrrchan tabic  lumber.  Thus  in  the  span 
of  one  life  the  American  lumber  industry 
has  p-  ■ '  from  siirfeit  to  hunger.  Such 
anot,  I  promises  to  carry  us  from  hun- 

ger to  starvation. 

Thr     '        '    '-r   of   timber    in    the    , 
days  wa.  .altogether  an  offense     ,. 

public  economy.     America  presented  a  tim- 
bered front  to  every  white  man  appr- 

li'--    A%.      From    the    Aflanti' 

1     to    and     beyond     the        i 


\\ 


River  «tretched   an  alm»«t   nnbrolcrn   fore«f. 

'H^T'  '  \%  the  »rttlrmrnf  of  the  ■ 

had  :j  ,.  ar  it»  way.     If  may  be  »u. . 


up  to  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ever}' 
American  citizen  was  a  wood-chopper.  Civ- 
ilization in  his  day  had  just  begun  to  hew 
its  path  through  the  big  woods  to  the  prairie 
openings  of  Illinois.  Up  to  that  time  a  tree 
had  been  counted  quite  as  much  an  enemy 
as  a  friend  to  agricultural  progress.  It  was 
not  until  the  great  treeless  belt  between  the 
eastern  forest  and  th''  Rocky  Mountains  had 
been  settled  that  prairie  Americans  began 
to  perceive  at  what  great  loss  of  forest  re- 
s<jurces  the  Ohio  X'aJlcy  had  been  won.  The 
Ohio  Valley  now  pL*rceives  it.  Enough  small 
fragments  of  the  prinieval  forests  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio  are  still  stnnding  to  prove  that  had 
each  farmer  in  the  rich  timber  regions  re- 
served one-fifth  of  his  farm  as  a  wood-lot 
and  forested  it  wisely  it  would  not  only 
have  paid  gor)d  aniiual  dividends  on  tlic  in- 
vestment, but  the  w(jod  alone  to-day  would 
be  worth  more  than  the  remaining  four-fifths 
of  his  farm,  including  all  I'is  homestead  im- 
provements. The  rarly  slaughter  of  timber 
was  destructive  to  American  mat<Tial  inter- 
ests mainly  in  that  it  bred  a  wanton,  de- 
structive spirit  toward  the  furests,  a  sjiirit 
that  continued  far  bejond  the  point  where 
timber  ceased  to  he  a  hindrance  to  agricul- 
tural drvrlopmrnt.  This  wasteful,  unsjiu- 
pathetic  treatment  of  forests  fitill  remains, 
not  only  among  luinber  inunyfacturcrs,  but 
among  American  (iti/,ens  generally.  'Hic 
man  in  the  \\iK)ds  valnrs  hi.  young  trees 
lightly.     The  man  in  the  treeless  region  i$ 
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oblivious  to  his  lack.  Physical  distress  from 
the  lack  of  fuel  and  lumber  is  the  only  force 
that  will  brin^  Americans  to  bejiin  the  lonjj;, 
slow  task  of  rebuilding  our  forest  resources. 

THI-;    ORIGINAL    WOODS. 

The  land  area  of  the  United  States  is  a 
little  less  than  2,000,000  square  miles.  Of 
this  area,  the  best  timber  historians  believe 
that  more  than  70  per  cent.,  or  about  1,440.- 
000  square  miles,  was  originally  wooded. 
The  present  wooded  area  is  reckoned  at 
about  1,000,000  square  miles,  or  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  But  of  that 
amount,  the  present  actual  forest  area,  from 
which  our  lumber  supply  must  be  drawn,  is 
but  about  2b  per  cent,  of  the  total  area. 
The  Atlantic  Forest,  as  the  wooded  region 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  called,  com- 
prised about  three-fourths  of  the  original 
wooded  area  of  the  United  States.  The  east 
front  of  this  forest  extended  from  Maine  t;) 
Florida,  stretching  westward  to  and  beyond 
the  IVIississippi  River,  being  indented  on  its 
central  western  front  by  tiie  prairies  of 
northern  Illinois  and  Iowa,  but  compassing 
to  the  northwestward  the  Great  Lake  sys- 
tem and  ending  only  at  the  valley  of  the 
Red   River  of   the   North.      Southwestward 


it  reached  to  eastern  Texas,  covering  in  this 
direction  all  of  Arkansas,  nearly  all  of  Mis- 
souri, the  southeast  corners  of  Iowa  and  of 
Kansas,  a  large  part  of  Indian  Territory, 
and  presenting  a  foiest  front  fnjm  Florida 
to  Galveston.  Toward  the  western  border 
of  this  forest  considerable  prairie  area>  were 
found  here  and  there. 

Much  of  this  great  region  was  of  small 
growth,  but  vast  unbroken  areas  were  dense 
w  ith  the  finest  standing  timber  then  known 
to  civilized  man.  The  center  and  heart  of 
this  big  woods  was  of  broad-leaved  deciduous 
trees,  mixed  with  little  or  no  coniferous  tim- 
ber. But  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
coniferous  growths  mingled  with  the  hard- 
woods, becoming  more  predominant  toward 
either  border,  and  in  large  sections  running 
to  pure  stands,  of  pine.  The  northern  belt 
was  broadly  termed  northern  pine,  or  white 
pine,  from  the  predominance  of  the  stand  of 
white  pine  therein.  The  southern  belt  was 
termed  yellow,  or  Georgia,  pine.  The  white 
pine  belt  covered  practically  all  of  Maine, 
much  of  northern  New  Hampshire,  \  er- 
mont,  and  New  \'ork,  all  but  the  southern- 
most part  of  Micliigan,  and  the  north  half 
of  Wisconsin  and  .Minnesota.  The  southern 
pine  belt  began  in  central  New  Jersey,  and, 
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running  south,  grew  broader  as  it  advanced, 
covering  the  east  third  of  \'irginia  and  all 
but  the  westerly  and  northerly  ends  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  to  and  including 
southern  Arkansas  and  southeastern  Texa^. 
While  coniferous  growths  prevailed  over 
more  than  half  of  this  Atlantic  Forest,  the 
greatest  value  in  terms  o"f  lumber  and  of 
agricultural  soil  lay  in  the  hardwood  center. 
It  was  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  central 
region  that  scaled  the  early  doom  of  the  big 
deciduous  wfxjds  of  the  immediate  Ohio 
V'alle)'.  This  forest  contained  230  varieties  of 
broad-leaved  deciduous  trees,  seventy-two  va- 
rieties of  which  were  of  commercial  value. 
It  is  said  that  the  average  Wabash  Valley 
farm  originally  contained  more  varieties  of 
hardwood  trees  than  can  be  found  in  all 
Kurope. 

Kxtcnding  from  the  western  bfirdcr  of 
the  original  Atlantic  Forest  to  the  fmjthills 
of  the  Rfxrkics,  is  and  has  hern  from  prehis- 
toric time*  a  treeless  belt  from  4fK)  to  8o<j 
miles  wide,  beginning  far  north  of  the  Cana- 
'    M    Ixtundary    and    running    v)uth    to    the 

'  '       '  ne.      In   this  brlt   are  five   States 

■  d  of  trrc»  and  a  f'»tal  trrrless  re- 
gion equal  in  area  to  one-half  the  great  At- 
lantic Fore%t.  Went  of  this  the  growth  of 
brriadlravrd    ,jr     '  '  ,         rommrrcially 

known  a%  liaril  ■  j,n)iuM\x.     Con- 

;irr*  prevail  to  the  Pacific  Coa»t. 


Two  forest  regions  lie  between  this  prairie 
belt  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  are  called 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Forest.  The  former  comes  over  the 
international  line  as  a  continuation  of  the 
forests  of  British  Columbia,  covering  the 
western  third  of  Montana  and  the  northern 
half  of  Idaho  in  fairly  continuous  growths, 
continuing  thence  southerly  in  diminishing 
and  broken  belts  and  patches  along  the  high- 
lands and  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
finally  ending  in  a  spattering  of  widely  sep- 
arated oases  a  few  hundred  miles  north  of 
the  Mexican  border.  In  this  forest,  in 
higher  altitudes  and  toward  the  south,  a  va- 
riety of  pines  prevail,  being  generally  of 
poorer  quality  toward  higher  and  dryer  loca- 
tions. But  to  the  north  the  forest  partakes 
of  the  nature  and  habit  of  the  Coast  Forest, 
gradually  merging  into  it  tr»  the  westward. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Forest,  in  its  density 
and  its  average  (piantity  of  timber  per  acre, 
is  the  greatest  f(jrrst  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Here  are  the  oldest  and  largest  trees  in  the 
world.  Here  timber  grows  to  such  enor- 
mous si/r  that  for  many  years  the  lumber 
industry-  did  little  but  nibble  about  the  edges 
of  it  and  in  the  most  easily  worked  spots. 
This  forest  runs  south  along  the  western 
^loprs  f)f  fhr  Civadr  (Sierra  Nrvaila)  and 
Coast  ranges,  having  its  maximum  density 
and  width  \n  Washington  and  Oregon,  and 
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dwindling  to  small,  isolated  mountain  areas  White   pine,    the    cream    of    the   conifers, 

in  south  central  California.     In  quantity  the  that  soft,  satiny,  biddahle  wood,  the  joy  of 

Douglas   or   red   fir   is   almost   equal    to   all  the  carpenter,   was  the  first  of  the  original 

other    varieties    combined.      This    is    found  woods  to  go  into  consumption.     This  wood 

chieHy   in   Washington   and   Oregon.      With  is  the  standard  by  which  all  varieties  of  lum- 

this  timber  are  found  western  white  and  yel-  ber  wood  are  measured,     1  he  early  loggers 

low  pine,  red  cedar  and  other  cedars,  a  va-  of   the   north    picked    out   all    the   big   white 

riety  of  spruces  and  firs,  and  western   hem-  pines  and  reckoned  the  forest  logged.    Along 

lock,  all  growing  to  excellent  merchantable  with  this  pine  grew  the  red  or  Norway  pine, 

size  and  quality.     Beginning  at  the  south  line  a  harder,  heavier  wood,  which  later  on  was 

of  Oregon,   hemmed    in    between    the   Coast  logged    and    sawed    with    the    other.      Both 

Range  and  the  sea,  and  running  south  to  San  now    are    counted    as    white    pine    in    com- 

f'rancisco,  is  the  famous  California  redw-ood.  merce.      The    original    stand    of    these    two 

This    is    the    sequoia    (seritpervirens) ,    own  pines   in   the   three   Lake  States, — Michigan, 

cousin   of   the   "big   trees"    {scrjuoia  gigan-  Wisconsin,  and   Minnesota, — is  estimated  at 

tea),  which  are  found  in  a  few  patches  far-  350,000,000,000    feet.      To-day,    in   all    the 

ther  east  and  south  in  California.     Califor-  north  Atlantic  F'ejrest,  from  Maine  to  Min- 

nia  is  also  the  home  of  the  sugar  pine,  the  nesota,  there  is  probably  not  more  than  50,- 

nearest   known   relative  of  the   famed   white  ooo,000,(XX3   feet   remaining.      Conifers  that 

pine  of  the  north  Atlantic  Forest.     The  red-  even  so  late  as  fifteen  years  ago  were  quite 

wood  grows  only  near  sea  level,  being  rarely  despised  are  now  quite  commonly  piled  and 

found  in  good  stand  beyond  300  feet  above  sold   as  white  pine  and   no  questions  asked, 

tide  water.     Sugar  pine,  on  the  contrary,  is  at  Chief  of  these  inferior  woods  are  hemlock, 

home  from  3000  to  7500  feet  above  the  sea  spruce,  tamarac,  balsam,  and  jack  pine.     In 

and  occupies  much  almost  inaccessible  terri-  the    northern     forests    all     these    are     now 

tory.  counted  by  the  "  cruiser  "  and  logged  by  the 

lumberman. 

THE    PRESENT  TIMBER   SUPPLY.  A  T       1        f    *l                A                •         1        1     • 

Much  of  the  northern  pme  land  is  now- 
Lumbering  on  a  large  scale  is  conducted  being  logged  for  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
chiefly  in  the  coniferous  forests.  The  hard-  time.  This  is  not  so  much  because  of  the 
wood  forests  have  gone  into  consumption  natural  increase  in  the  timber  as  because  of 
mainly  by  wa_\'  of  the  small  mill.  What  the  the  increased  value  of  all  timber.  The  first 
original  American  forest  was  in  terms  of  logging,  as  h;is  been  said,  took  the  largest, 
lumber  feet  no  one  will  ever  know.  Even  choicest  pines,  cutting  the  stumps  high  and 
as  recently  as  the  census  of  i88o  official  es-  taking  but  the  very  best  cuts  of  the  log. 
timators  were  so  far  wide  of  the  facts  re-  Often  after  such  a  cutting  the  land  was 
garding  the  timber  then  standing  that  any  abandoned  by  the  owner  and  allowed  to  be 
estimate  of  the  original  supply  can  be  only  sold  for  the  taxes.  The  next  logging  took 
a  blind  guess.  What  the  remaining  forests  smaller  pines  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
contain,  however,  is  more  nearly  known,  log.  The  mixture  of  hardwood  was  often 
though  the  Pacific  Forest  is  yet  in  large  part  neglected.  The  cutting  of  to-day  is  a  clean 
an  unknown  ipiantity.  The  best  credited  sweep  of  everything  that  will  make  a  six- 
estimators,  one  of  them  being  tlie  federal  teen-foot  pole  with  a  six-inch  top  diameter. 
Forest  Service,  reckon  our  present  standing  Some  loggers  cut  to  five  inches.  Old  logs 
merchantable  timber  at  about  2.tKK),cxK),-  that  were  thrown  away  in  the  earlier  log- 
ooo,(XX)  feet.  Of  that  amount  about  4(X>,-  gings  are  now  picked  up  and  hauled  to  mill. 
ooo,(XX),<xx)  feet  are  hardwooils,  the  rest  Sunken  logs  from  logging  streams  are  dug 
conifers.  Of  the  total  standing  timber,  the  from  the  mud  and  sent  to  mill  by  rail.  In 
Northern  States  are  credited  w  ith  S(X),0(Xi,-  many  cut-over  sections  shingle  mills  have  fed 
otx),(XX)  feet;  the  Southern  States  with  7(X\-  for  years  on  the  old  stumps  and  refuse  of 
ooo,ocx),ooo  feet;  the  Western  States  with  early  logging.  Twent>-five  years  ago  timber 
8cX),(xxi.(X>i,txx')  feet.  These  figures  mean  that  could  not  go  to  mill  by  water  was  of 
little  except  for  purposes  of  comparison;  but  little  value.  The  price  of  lumber  would  not 
they  give  real  information  a>^  to  our  supply  pay  the  freight  by  rail.  So  late  as  fifteen 
when  it  is  known  that  our  annual  cut  from  years  ago  all  logs  for  the  mills  at  Minneap- 
this  forest  is  40,(XX\(XXi.(XX)  feet.  This  olis,  then  the  largest  lumber  manufacturing 
means  that  at  the  present  rate  of  consump-  point  in  America,  came  to  the  saws  bv  float- 
tion  our  forests  w  ill  last  but  fifty  years.  ing  down  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
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To-day  logs  of  a  quality  unmarketable  then 
come  to  the  same  mills  over  300  miles  of 
railroad  and  prove  a  good  paying  venture  at 
that.  No  sawable  timber  in  the  Lake  States 
is  too  difficult  of  access  to  be  marketable. 
If  swamps  surround  it  and  no  driveable 
water  is  near,  the  swamps  are  crossed  in  win- 
ter and  the  logs  hauled  to  some  lake  from 
which  a  spur  railroad  can  take  them  to  mill 
during  the  following  summer.  Portable 
mills  follow  up  the  scattering  timber,  the 
pulp- wood  cutter  follows  the  portable  mill, 
and  the  denuded  land,  if  non-agricultural,  is 
left  to  its  fate.  Should  forest  fires  be  ex- 
cluded, the  naked  land  slowly  covers  itselt 
with  brush  and  inferior  trees  of  little  account 
for  either  fuel  or  lumber. 

The  long-leaf  yellow  pine  is  the  standard 
of  excellence  in  the  southern  pine  forests. 
\Vliere  this  is  swept  away,  Cuban  and  lob- 
lolly pine, — both  good  commercial  timbers, 
— naturally  follow.  The  short-leaf  yellow 
pine  will  easily  succeed  itself  and  is  of  com- 
paratively rapid  growth.  Lumbermen  arc 
now  cutting  logs  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  diameter  in  short-leaf  pine 
forests  grown  on  old  cotton  fields  abandoned 
during  the  war.  We  are  cutting  about  12,- 
ooo,cxx),ooo  feet  of  southern  yellow  pine 
annually.  This  pine  now  furnishes  nearly 
one-third  of  all  lumber  now  manufactured 
in  the  United  States.  The  Government  es- 
timates the  present  stand  of  this  timber  at 
about  300,000,000,000  feet.  At  the  present 
rate  of  cutting  this  will  last  about  twent>- 
fivc  years. 

Next  to  pine  among  southern  conifers, 
cypress  ranks  highest  in  commercial  impor- 
tance. This  timber  grows  principally  at  sea 
lc\cl,  where  the  tide  water  washes  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  or  makes  the  waters  of  the  cy- 
press ha\otis  brackish.  The  logging  of  this 
timber  calls  for  methods  unkntjwn  elsewhere. 
No  teams  can  be  used  in  these  swampy 
woods,  but  temporary  logging  railroads  are 
laid  through  the  forests  and  trees  are  felled 
for  ab<iut  half  a  mile  pai:h  side  of  the  track. 
Wire  cables  arc  run  from  an  engine  at  the 
f rarlc  fo  the  fallen  logs,  i  )vrrlu:a<l  and  sup- 
ported by  the  standing  trees,  a  trolley  cable 
'♦  riKijrd.  The  top  of  the  log  is  raised  ancj 
attached  by  cable  to  a  pulley  on  this  over- 
head cable  and  alv)  to  thr  cable  from  the 
drum  at  the  engine.  Power  in  turned  on 
and  the  lojj,  butt  down,  gom  bumping  over 
«tump4,  br  '(j  rubbish  (|ui(°kly  and  safr- 

ly  to  the  I'  ^.  .;.»,  cars.  Thus  a  swath  ab<iut 
one  mile  wide  is  logt'cd.  when  the  track  is 


REPRESENTATIVE    LABORERS    IN    A    SOUTHERN    LOG 
CAMP — "sawyers." 

pulled  up  and  laid  for  another  swath.  The 
standing  cypress  is  estimated  at  65,000,000,- 
000  feet,  of  which  about  1,000,000,000  feet 
is  cut  annually. 

Lumber  production  reached  its  maximum 
in  the  extreme  Northeastern  States  in  1870; 
in  the  Lake  States  in  i8<>(>;  the  Southern 
States  are  probably  at  their  maximum  to-day, 
and  very  soon  the  Pacific  Coast  will  lead. 
At  present  more  than  one-third  of  the  coun- 
try's lumber  supply  stands  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  reckoning  in  Idaho  ami  .Montana  tim- 
ber. The  total  timber  now  standing  in  that 
territory  is  estimated  at  7«h),<xk),(kxi,<x>) 
feet.  Added  to  this  is  i  5<),<xh)/mx),(hk) 
standing  in  Uritish  Columbia,  but  that  will 
practical !)•  all  he  used  in  the  Catiadian  trade. 
This  total  ui  85o,(xj(),(km),(mx)  feet  is  diviiied 
into  varieties  by  the  best  estimators  as  fol- 
lows: Uouglas  fir,  374,(xx),o(X),(xx);  west- 
ern yellow  and  white  pinr,  i  76,(xx).(xx),(XX); 
red  cedar,  7v,<xx»,(xx),(xx);  redwood,  75,- 
f  )oo,f)of),cxx) ;  hemlock,  6 1  ,(xx),cxx>,(XX) ; 
sugar  pine,  S'».'>'>'>.ooo."«x> ;  spruce,  i<>,(Xx),- 
cKx*,(XK);  all  other  varieties,  I(i,(xk>,(kx>,(XK). 
Of    the    7oo,ooo,tiixi,ooo    credited    to    the 
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American  side  of  the  Pacific  Forest,  we  are 
now  cuttinjj  about  7,500,000,000  feet  annu- 
ally. 

Our  harduoocl  supply,  as  luus  been  said, 
is  reckoned  at  about  400, 000, 0(X), 000  feet. 
Of  this  we  are  usinjj;  about  25,000,000,000 
feet  annually.  Of  this  cut  approximately 
43  per  cent,  is  oak  (principally  white  oak), 
10  per  cent,  poplar,  9  per  cent,  maple,  w  itn 
lesser  amounts  oi  the  lesser  species.  To- 
gether with  the  rapid  disappearance  of  our 
forest  supply,  our  per  capita  consumption  is 
increasinji;.  From  1880  to  igoo  our  increase 
in  population  was  52  "per  cent.,  but  the  in- 
crease in  (nir  lumber  consumption  was  94 
per  cent.  Our  annual  consumption  of  lum- 
ber per  capita  is  400  boaril  feet,  as  compared 
with  sixty  feet  per  capita  in  Europe.  'Fhe 
natural  annual  increase  of  our  forests  is  es- 
timated by  the  Forest  Service  to  be  not  much 
more  than  one-fourth  of  our  annual  con- 
sumption. 

An  enormous  percentage  of  the  freight 
transportation  of  the  United  States  is  i;i  lum- 
ber. No  one  lumber-producing  locality  is 
sufficient  vmto  its  own   lumber  needs.     The 


hardwoods  go  practically  to  every  quarter  of 
the  land,  all  the  territory  west  of  th";  Miss- 
issippi being  supplied  from  timber  east  of 
that  line.  \  el  low  pine,  in  the  form  of  floor- 
ing, finish,  and  timbers,  goes  north  to  the 
Canadian  border,  and  in  all  its  items  forms 
the  chief  lumber  of  the  Eastern  market. 
White  pine  from  the  Lake  States  and  from 
Canada  goes  to  the  Eastern  market  in  quan- 
tity. These  two  pines,  together  with  the 
hemlcKk  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  spruce  of 
Maine,  form  the  bulk  of  the  lumber  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  The  Pacific  Coast  lumber 
that  now  reaches  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  any 
considerable  amount  by  rail,  is  red-cedar 
shingles  and  Douglas  fir  timbers.  Of  the 
i5,0O(),t:K)o,cx)0  shingles  cut  annually  in  the 
United  States,  10,000,000,000  are  of  Wash- 
ington red  cedar.  The  white-pine  shingle, 
once  the  standard  roofing,  has  shrunken  to 
but  23/j   per  cent,  of  the  total  product. 

Red-cedar  siding  and  finish  are  also 
shipped  in  quantity  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Fir  dimension  (joists,  scantling, 
etc.),  is  now  driving  white  pine  out  of  the 
retail   yards  of  the   Dakotas  and    Nebraska. 


A     MMHKk     HIMK     AT     A     SrCAK-lMNK      M  U.l.     (l  AI.I  KOKN I  \  ) . 

(This  Is  lilt'  ht'itlnnlng  of  a  "V"  flume  70  miles  long,  down     which  himher  Is  carried  to  market  by  water.) 
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Yellow  pine  dimension  is  driving  white  pine 
steadily  northward,  being  found  in  large 
percentage  well  north  in  Iowa.  Cypress 
lumber  as  tank  stock  and  sash-and-door  ma- 
terial is  in  demand  over  the  entire  country 
cast  of  the  RfKkies.  This  is  the  most  en- 
during wood  under  moist  conditions.  Red- 
wood is  a  strong  competitor  for  these  pur- 
poses, but  the  bulk  of  redwood  is  consumed 
west  of  the  mountains.  The  wcwd  most 
widely  sought  around  the  world  is  white 
pine,  wide  and  clear  for  pattern  stock. 
Sugar  pine  is  now  largely  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose. Fifty  years  ago  a  large  part  of  old 
San  Francisco  was  built  of  white  pine 
shipped  "  around  the  Horn  "  frf)m  Maine 
and  s^jld  at  gold  fever  prices.  To-day  sugar 
pine  is  shipped  past  the  back  door  of  San 
Fr  to  the  State  of  .Maine  and  sold  at 

ab<...;  :..:  fcamc  prices, — $f>j  to  $ioo  per 
umo  feet.  The  match  manufacturers,  who 
mu»r  have  for  their  use  a  soft,  straight- 
grained  wfKni,  have  v)  far  exhausted  their 
supply  in  the  Lake  States  that  they  arc  now 
•eryring  «ugar-pine  timl)cr  landn  against  a 
time  of  nerd.  Tlir  Hasli-and-rir)f)r  fattories 
that  mu*t  u%c  a  vjft,  clear,  straight-grained 
luml*rr  are  drawing  on  the  white  pine  of 
Idaho  and   the  sugar  pine  of  California  to 

»ur' '■ '     '    failing    supply    from    the 

N'  The  long  haul  of  lumber 

from  the  Wnt  coaM  to  pfiintt  of  consump- 


tion adds  enormously  to  its  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. For  example,  fir  timbers  now  cost- 
ing $12  per  looo  feet  at  the  mills  on  the 
coast  pay  $12  freight  to  reach  Minneapolis 
and  common  points.  For  years  the  trans- 
continental roads  have  been  getting  more  for 
hauling  lumber  from  the  West  coast  mills 
to  the  Mississippi  \'alley  than  the  manufac- 
turers have  received  for  the  lumber  at  the 
mills.  Now  these  roads  have  filed  a  sched- 
ule of  rates  to  take  effect  on  November  i, 
1907,  tliat  will  increase  the  freight  by  from 
$2  to  i^.^5<>  per  ickm)  feet  at  Mississippi 
River  points. 

Not  only  are  endless  currents  of  manu- 
factured lumber  crossing  each  other  on  their 
way  to  various  quarters  of  our  own  country; 
America  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  the 
Sf>urcc  of  supply  of  lunilier  for  luniiicr-hun- 
gry  countries  aliroad.  Our  atuiual  export  of 
manufactured  lumber  is  about  two  and  one- 
third  billion  feet,  or  abovit  S  per  cent,  of  our 
total  cut.  Hut  counting  all  the  wood  enter- 
ing into  the  forest  products  we  export,  the 
amrnint  is  greater  than  the  figures  given.  Tlie 
value  of  our  annual  export  of  forest  products 
is  tiof   f;ir  from  ;f><7<>,«MK),t  h  Kt. 

Tin;     FORKK.V    TRAMP. 

While  the  United  States  is,  above  all 
otliern,  the  chief  reliance  of  liunber  impctrting 
nations,  yet   four  other  countries, — Canada, 
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Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norwav, — are  large  ex-  ^ 

'  .  ,  i"  ,  I  u  1  1-  T^»E  I't'I.P-WOOU  INDUSTRY, 
porters  or  lumber  tor  general  buildinfj  pur- 
poses. The  bulk  of  these  exports  are  of  If  Nature  were  allowed  to  rehabilitate  the 
coniferous  woods.  Canada  sells  annually  to  i;irth  in  the  wake  of  the  lumberman,  the 
us  about  I ,ooo,000,0(X)  feet  of  lumber,  c:ise  of  the  reforcstration  of  our  country 
countinji;  the  logs  that  come  to  our  mills  from  would  not  be  so  wholly  without  hope.  But 
over  the  line.  We  get  from  her  also  about  this  is  not  permitted.  The  pulp-wood  in- 
75(),ooo,o(»  shingles  annually.  Aside  from  dustry  takes  practically  the  last  standing 
these  importations,  we  ask  from  foreign  coun-  tree,  choosing  first  spruce,  then  poplar,  but 
tries  practically  no  lumber  except  cabinet  content  to  use  balsam,  cottonwood,  maple, 
woods.  Of  such  woods  our  hardwood  for-  birch  and  even  the  pitch  pines.  Our  de- 
ests  furnish  the  greater  part  we  consume,  and  mand  for  pulp-wood  is  beyond  the  ability  of 
in  large  and  excellent  variety.  White  oak  our  own  country  to  furnish.  Of  the  3,000,- 
is  our  chief  and  best  wood  for  this  purpose,  ooo  cords  of  this  wood  consumed  by  our 
Our  birch,  stained,  is  used  as  an  imitation  mills  annually,  20  per  cent,  is  drawn  from 
of  mahogany ;  and  our  cherry,  now  nearly  the  spruce  and  poplar  groves  of  Canada, 
gone,  is  also  a  good  substitute  for  that  im-  The  market  for  pulp-wood  is  never  over- 
ported  wood.  We  are  selling  abroad  for  stocked.  Prices  are  above  those  offered  for 
cabinet  and  interior  finish  our  red  gum  of  the  best  fuel  wood.  At  the  mills  of  Min- 
tlie  Southern  hOrest,  under  the  name  of  satin  nesota,  W^isconsin,  and  New  \  ork,  $6  and 
walnut.  Our  imported  cabinet  woods,  which  more  per  cord  is  now  paid.  HemlcKk 
aggregate  about  65,000,000  feet  annually,  manufacturers  of  Wisconsin  have  this  year 
and  cost  us  about  $3,500,000,  are  scattered  been  offered  $15  per  1000  feet  for  hemlock 
about  and  find  final  consumption  in  the  fur-  logs,  a  price  that  has  taken  them  from  the 
niture  factories,  the  sash  and  door  factories  saws  and  sent  them  to  be  ground  up  into 
and  the  cabinet  shops.  The  chief  consump-  paper.  The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  ?t 
tive  point  for  cabinet  woods  is  Grand  Rapids,  the  present  rate  of  consumption  our  pulp- 
Mich.,  where  probably  more  mahogany  is  wood  supply  will  last  but  twenty-one  years, 
made  into  furniture  and  office  fittings  than  As  an  illustration  of  the  excessive  drafts 
at  any  other  point  in  the  world.  upon   forests   to  supply  our  paper  industry, 

ex-Judge  Howland,  president  of  the  Associa- 

OUR  CABIN  KT  WOODS.  .•          i  ^U       D      .      .•            i      U       A  r         J      I 

tion  tor  the  rrotection  of  the  Adirondacks, 
Of  the  65,tx:K^,ooc:)  feet  of  cabinet  woods  states  that  on  Sunday,  March  25,  1903,  a 
we  import  annually,  about  45,000,000  feet  certain  New  ^'ork  paper,  credited  with  a 
is  mahogany.  Of  this  about  io,ooo,ooo  feet  circulation  of  800.000  copies,  issued  an 
comes  from  the  British  markets, — primarily  eighty-page  edition  which  required  the  prod- 
from  Africa, — about  12,000,000  feet  from  uct  of  9779  trees  sixty  feet  high  and  ten 
Mexico,  10,000,000  feet  from  Nicaragua,  inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height,  and 
6,000,000  feet  from  Cvdia,  and  2,000,000  which,  if  planted  forty  feet  apart,  would  rep- 
feet  from  Honduras.  The  chief  source  of  resent  a  forest  of  367.8  acres, 
the  European  supply  of  niahoganv  is  the  for-            „    ^.^„ ^^^     .^.„  „^t  ^„ 

e                  \t    ■             T-i             /      ■                   J  RAILWAY    TIES,    POSTS,    AND    POLES. 

ests  of  west  Africa.      1  hese  rorests  send  to 

Rurope  over  200,000,000  feet  of  mahogany  The  demand  of  the  railroads  of  our  coun- 

annually,  beside  much  timber  of  other  and  try  upon  the  forests  aids  and  abets  the  pulp 

cheaper  variety.     It  is  estimated  that  at  the  mills  in  the  destruction  of  young  trees.     The 

present  rate  of  consumption,  which  is  fairly  wood    most  sought  by   the   railroads   is   the 

large,  the  west  African  forests  will  l.ist  for  young  white  oak  tree  about  eight  inches  in 

200  years,  during  which  time,  if  permitted,  diameter.      This    is    cut    for    tie    purposes, 

they  will  have  fully  recovered  from  the  cut-  Probably   the   average   tree   used   will   make 

ting.    The  forests  of  the  Ama/.on  also  offer  a  two  ties.    These  last  about  eight  years  in  ser- 

tiniber  supply  that  is  of  vast  and  unknown  vice.     One-half  of  all  railway  ties  now  used 

quantitv ;  but  all  attempts  at  lumbering  there  are  of  oak.      During  the   past  quarter  of  a 

on   a   large  scale  have  practically   failed   be-  century  the  tie  demand  has  almost  swept  the 

cause   of    the    fevers   that   attack    the   woods  young   white    oak    trees    from    the    northern 

workmen  and  ambitious  exploiters  of  foreign  half  of  the  Atlantic  Forest.     WHien  the  orig- 

birth.     For  this  same  reason,  though  not  in  inal   forests  shall   have  passed  away,  it  will 

so  urgent  measure,  the  forests  of  west  Africa  be   remembered   that  the  white  oak  was  the 

will  probably  never  be  rapidly  reduced.  richest    tree  endowment    America   ever    had. 
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i;LULK.-    U>      VViajU    k£ADV    t  uK        LlllI'l'lNG        TO    I'KUDUCE     MAUAZl  X  t-l'ArtU    I'ULr. 

<Th>-  ■■  <"hip!' "  are  carried  hy  conveyors  to  large  tanks  or  <li>?i'sters.       From   this   point   on    tlie    process    is 

purely   cbemical.) 


Of  the  Other  wwjds  used  for  tie  purposes, 
white  pine  and  white  cedar  are  most  in  use. 
We  produce  about  91.500,000  ties  aniuiallv. 
It  is  thought  that  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  require  for  all  purposes  the  product 
of  at  least  1,000,000  acres  of  forest  land 
annually!  While  white  cedar  stands  third 
in  use  as  a  railroad  tie  it  furnishes  the 
greater  part  of  all  telegraph  and  telephone 
poles,  much  of  the  piling,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  fence-f)osts  of  commerce.  The  three 
Lake  States  and  the  State  of  Idaho  furnish 
nearly  all  the  cedar  posts  and  poles  of  the 
present  day. 

ECONOMIKS      IV       LUMBER      MANUFACTURE. 

The  cfxjperagp  industry  is  a  steady  con- 
sumer of  the  best  hardwfKids.  The  total 
consumption  for  last  year  for  tight  ccxjpcragc 
only,  expressed  in  board  measure,  was  about 

Practically     all     tight 

;>i    for    its    use   the   best    of 

uhitr  oak.    The  ii»e  of  oak  for  this  purpose 

is  about   12  per  cent,  of  the  total  oak  cr»n- 

'  —  "'''in  of  the  country.      Kim   staves  and 

d   heading  are   largely   used    in   slai  k 

coopcrajjr     Before  the  invention  of  the  cyl- 

iw  for         '•  onlv   the  very 

r,  clear  .;.   .     :    „         .ik  and  rim  fini 

bcr  rould   be   used    for  cfxiprragr   purposes. 

Now  much  lower  grade  timber  can  be  used 

to  g<io<l  advantage. 


When  population  was  small  and  forests 
vast,  when  labor  was  cheap  and  machinerj' 
undeveloped,  the  making  of  lumber  was 
naturally  accompanied  with  great  waste  of 
time  and  material.  The  early  mills  of  the 
country  were  equipped  with  "  sash  "  saws 
that,  as  was  a  common  saying  among  old 
mill  men,  "  went  up  this  week  and  down 
next."  It  was  with  such  saws  as  these  that 
fifty  \Tars  ago  lumbermen  were  cutting  itito 
the  edges  of  the  white  pine  forests  of  the 
Lake  States.  The  circular  saw  was  one  of 
the  long  steps  forward  in  quickening  the 
pace  of  lumber  mamifactiire.  These  early 
ciriulars  were  friglittullj-  w:isteful  from  a 
modern  point  of  view.  Hven  so  late  as  fif- 
teen years  ago  these  saws  were  cutting  a  gxsh 
of  from  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch  in  w  idth. 
Thus,  in  cutting  iiuli  liuiiher,  onc-tliird  of 
the  log  was  thrown  awa\ .  hi  t;u  t,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  logs  were  l.irge  and 
fiber  coarse,  circular  saws  used  to  cut  almost 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  The  w.iste  in 
vawdust  was  appalling.  The  invention  of 
the  band  saw  dirre*  ted  this  and  rescued  more 
g«  «mI  lumber  from  the  dust  he.ip  tli.iii  all 
other  items  of  modern  mill  e<|uipment  com- 
bined. With  tl  vs  the  gash  in  the  log 
is  reduced  to  «)ii'  '  uth  of  an  inch  or  less. 
'I*hu«  In  cutting  a  log  of  twenty- four  inch 
diameter  info  inch  lumber,  the  modrrn  ban.l 
Mw  saves  seven  boards  that  the  old  ciicular 
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tlirew  away.     In  fact  in  modern  practice  a  the  inventor  bent  his  energies  to  Increase  the 

twenty-four  inch  "cant"    (a  squared   log),  speed  of  manufacture.     Ihe  steam  nigger,  a 

will  be  cut  into  twenty-four  one-inch  boards;  device  that  puts  the  log  into  place  upon  the 

because  the  trade  of  the  Middle  West  has  carriage,  more  than  doubled  the  capacity  of 

come  to  be  satisfied  with  inch  lumber  that  the  steam  mill.     The  steam  feed   (a  piston 

comes  from  the  saw  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  a  long  steam  cylinder  that  drives  the  log 

thin.     The  two-inch  lumber  is  cut  one  and  carriage  back  and  forth  past  the  saw)  more 

three-fourths  inches  thick.     The  reduction  of  than  doubled  it  again.     Live  rolls  that  earn,' 

the   freight  bill   by   reason  of   this   thinning  the    lumber    to    the    various    finishing   saws 

easily!  reconciled   the  lumber  merchant   and  about  the  mill,  the  edger  and  the  trimmer 

the  consumer  to  the  thinner  material.  (gangs  of  saws  that  square  the  sides  and  ends 

The  gang  saw,  which  commonly  consists  of  boards)    were  developed   to  take  care  of 

of  forty-two  parallel  sash  saws,  set  in  a  stiff  the   ever-increasing   stream    of   lumber   that 

frame,  has  been  a  great  factor  in  increasing  came  from  the  main  saws.     The  white-pine 

the  speed  of  lumber  maiuifacture.     Logs  or  mill  of  fifty  years  ago  was  counted  first-class 

cants  are  fed  to  this  saw  in  bunches,  and  the.  if  it  cut  25,000  feet  of  lumber  in  ten  hours, 

lumber  result  is  large,  while  the  sawing  is  Ten  years  ago,  when  the  typical  white-pine 

true.     These  saws  have  recently  been  made  mill  consisted  of  two  main  band  saws    (or 

shorter,  so  as  to  reduce  the  thickness,  which  circulars),  one  gang,  and  their  accompanying 

is  now  less  than   one-sixteenth   of   an   inch,  machinery,  the  largest  record  of  sawing  ever 

Gang    saws    are    economical    only    on    logs  reached  was  made  in  test  runs  in  Minneapo- 


that  are  of  even  quality  throughout.  Other- 
wise the  band  saw,  that  gives  opportunity 
for  turning  the  log  on  the  carriage,  will 
make  the  most  profit  out  of  a  log.    The  hori- 


lis  mills.  The  highest  cut  in  any  one  mill  in 
ten  hours  reached  nearly  8oo,ooc:>  feet,  or 
about  a  month's  work  of  the  big  mill  of  forty 
years    before.      Such    forced    speed    as    this 


zontal  band  resaw  is  the  most  important  re-  would  now  be  forbidden  because  of  the  re- 
cent step  in  mill  economy.  This  saw,  which  sultant  waste  of  good  lumber, 
is  very  thin,  is  given  the  sawing  of  thick  In  the  white-pine  mill  of  a  quarter-century 
slabs  from  the  main  band  saw,  and  of  many  ago  no  lumber  less  than  six  feet  long  was 
of  the  small  logs.  It  can  be  run  by  men  saved;  a  \  ast  amount  of  short  lumber  and 
earning  $3  per  day,  who  relieve .  the  main  now  merchantable  refuse  went  into  the  fill- 
band  sawyers  at  $8  per  day.  With  this  saw,  ing  of  swamps  or  into  the  refuse  burner, 
short  and  narrow  lumber  is  worked  up  with  Now  every  sawn  thing  two  inches  wide  and 
very  little  loss.  two   feet  long  is  picked  out  and  saved,  the 

During  fifty  years  of  sawmill  development    smaller  pieces  for  the  use  of  match  factories 

and  sash-and-door 
shops.  In  the  old  days 
sawdust  in  vast  quanti- 
ty was  poured  into  the 
Mississippi  River  from 
the  mills  along  its 
banks.  At  the  same 
time  the  flour  mills  of 
Minneapolis  were 
pouring  wheat  bran 
into  the  river.  Saw- 
dust is  now  worth 
about  $30  per  carload 
and  wheat  bran  $24 
per  ton. 

One  of  the  interest- 
ing economies  of  lum- 
ber manufacture  that 
is  rapidly  developing 
with  the  decreasing 
supply  of  timber,  is  the 
making  of  veneers  for 
A  UK,  I  EiiAK  rivKK,  Mn>\siNo  Mtiiiou  OK  KKLLi M..  finishing  purposcs.     By 
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INTERIOR    OF    A    FIR    MILL. 

.Showing  log  on  loading  deck,  tackle  for  handling,  log  on   carriage,  and  double  circular  saw  used   for  logs 

of  large  diameter.) 


this  means  the  woods  of  beautiful  grain  are 
made  to  cover  more  surface  than  otherwise. 
For  this  purpose  we  use  about  2I7,ock),0(X) 
feet  of  lumber  annually  and  from  it  make 
more  than  1,000,000,000  superficial  feet  of 
veneers. 

THE    I'RICi;    OF    I.L.MBER. 

Ever>'  citizen  who  plans  to  build  a  house 
or  has  occasion  to  buy  a  handful  of  lumber 
from  hii.  retail  dealer,  is  stagtrercd  by  the 
swift  increase  in  the  price  of  this  commodity 
within  recent  years.  Nearly  all  kinds  of 
lumber  have  doubled  in  value  in  the  past 
twelve  years.  In  the  pericxl  from  1894  to 
1906  white-pine  rough  "  uppers  "  rose  from 
$47  to  $fi2  in  the  BufFalo  market ;  yellr)w 
pijplar  "  fiists  and  seconds"  in  New  ^ork, 
from  $32  to  $53,50;  Southern  ye-llow  pine 
(IfKirinj:.  from  i<\(>.^o  to  ^29.50;  cotton  wood 
"  fir%fv  '  "'onds  "  from  $24  to  ^44:  hem- 
lock t  ;  1.50  to  $22.2 S.  In  1896  the 
.Minneapolis  mills  fold  their  output  on  an 
av              ....  ,,  $|f)  tn  $12 

pc:  :.. ;. :  :       i;.   .,.:..    .  v»ld  at  from 

520.2s  to  $21.50,  with  the  qualify  much  re- 
duced. Conifrrou*  ufKxU  have  advanced  mor»* 
rapidly  tf-  -  •  -  '  •  '  Clear.  «  idr  whifr 
pine  i*  W'.  .v  in  the  Minnrapoli. 

market  by  $20  per  thousand  than  i*  tpiarter- 
«aurd    whifr    o.i".  b«f    interior-fmi^h 

lumber  \(,To\\n  m  .....     ,a. 


The  cause  of  this  sensational  rise  in  lum- 
ber prices  is  not  hard  to  fiml.  Everything 
entering  into  the  cost  of  lumber  has  advanced 
v.itli  about  equal  pace.  In  1890  Northern 
pine  stumpage  (standing  timber),  the  esti- 
mates of  which  included  only  the  best  tim- 
ber, was  sold  at  from  $S-S(>  to  $6.50  per 
thousand  Jrct  in  .Michigan  :  from  $2  to  $4.50 
in  Wisconsin  and  from  75  cents  to  $4  in 
.Minnesota.  To-day  with  Miiall  and  inferior 
timber  reckoned  in,  the  little  timber  left  in 
Michigan  is  selling  at  from  $10  to  $20  and 
up,  in  Wisconsin  from  $6.50  to  $15,  and  in 
.Minnesota  at  from  $s  to  $13.50.  In  On- 
tario white-pine  stumpage  sells  at  $20  on  the 
Ottawa  Kiver  and  from  $22  to  $25  on  the 
(Georgian  Hay.  Not  only  has  the  standing 
timber  increased  in  value,  the  cost  of  lum- 
bering has  vastly  increased.  The  following 
comparison  of  Northern  pine  lunibernien's 
m»iithly  wages  (board  iiulude«l)  shows  one 
elruunt  that  enters  into  the  increased  cost 
of  lumJK'r: 


Tnnin«tor« 


<  '^.kn 


IS'.Ml  7. 

liiKi;  7. 

finoo 

f  moo 

lit  lilt 

-l.'i.lMI 

1  1  nil 

•«.".. 00 

'jii  III) 

■I.*.  00 

1  i  nil 

4^'  Oil 

i;i  oil 

411  00 

1)1  IMI 

40  (HI 

:i".  IMI 

7%  no 

III  110 

7.'!  00 

I  hut,  while  iii.iiMitat  tured  lumber  has  ad- 
vanced in  value   i(n>  per  cent.,  with  a  great 
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reduction  in  quality,  standing  timber  has 
advanced  from  150  to  300  per  cent.,  and  with 
a  great  reduction  in  quality.  Woodsmen's 
wages  also  have  risen  from  75  to  240  per 
cent.,  and  w  ilh  a  decline  in  quality  estimated 
at  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  below  the 
quality  of  work  in  the  low-wage  period. 

GREAT   COMBINATIONS   IN    THE    LUMBER    IN- 
DUSTRY. 

The  liigh  market  price  of  lumber  suggests 
to  the  popular  mind  the  work  of  a  lumber 
trust.  This  term  is  applied  to  an  idea  that 
has  prevailed  for  ten  years  or  more,  but  the 
actual  corporate  body  of  such  an  entity  has 
not  yet  been  located.  To  one  familiar  with 
present  timber  and  lumber  conditions  it  is 
clear  that  such  a  thing  as  a  lumber  trust 
could  not  now  exist.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
individual  and  corporate  holders  of  verj-  large 
tracts  of  timber  land  and  of  very  large  lum- 
ber manufacturing  interests.  Four-fifths  of 
all  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States 
is  in  private  hands,  but  these  owners  are 
legion,  and  their  interests  often  antagonistic. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  standing  timber  is  in 
what  might  be  called  large  and  strong  hands, 
but  in  their  getting  and  holding  there  is  as 
yet  no  sign  of  agreement  against  competition. 
And  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  agree- 
ment among  these  wealthy  lumbermen  to  ac- 
count for  their  possession  of  the  forests. 

It  is  the  over-generous  laws  of  our  countrj' 
that  have  fostered  the  monopoly  of  the  for- 
ests. The  Homestead  act,  the  Pre-emption 
act,  and  later  the  Stone  and  Timber  act  put 
millions  of  acres  of  choice  timber  into  the 
hands  of  little  adventurers,  men  of  small 
means  w  ho  were  willing  to  sell  their  patents 
to  any  cash  buyer  at  a  low  figure.  The 
Government  grant  of  land  scrip  to  old  sol- 
diers, and  the  enormous  issues  of  such  scrip 
as  bonuses  to  transcontinental  railways  liter- 
ally threw  the  bulk  of  Cjovernment  timber 
easily  into  the  hands  of  moneyed  men  who 
had  the  w  it  to  invest  in  standing  timber.  As 
a  rule  the  railways  were  willing  to  sell  their 
scrip  at  a  low  cash  price ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  once  in  the  hands  of  men  w  ho,  through 
their  traincil  timber  hunters,  had  learned  the 
location  of  rich  timber,  it  was  placed  on  Cjov- 
ernment  limber  worth  from  ten  to  a  thousand 
times  its  cost. 

The  bounty  of  the  federal  Ciovernment 
had  left  holes  in  its  land  laws  through  w  hich 
six  log>,"!ng  teams  could  be  driven  abreast, 
and  a  very  didl  speculator  it  would  be  who 
would  not   have   driven   his   team   in.      Un- 


scrupulous men  went  beyond  the  law  by  col- 
lecting and  hiring  men  to  use  their  individual 
homestead  and  other  rights  on  rich  timber 
already  spied  out.  In  earlier  days  loggers 
e\en  went  so  far  as  to  cut  right  and  left  in 
Government  timber  without  permission. 
Doubtless  big  fortunes  were  acquired  by  these 
unlawful  means  without  any  retribution. 
State  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
were  shamelessly  stolen  by  means  of  corrupt 
legislation.  But  such  undue  greed  was  not 
necessary  to  the  easy  getting  of  great  timber 
fortunes.  Men  of  moderate  means,  keeping 
wholly  within  the  law,  disappeared  into  the 
woods,  kept  quiet  as  to  their  operations  and 
came  out  millionaires.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  it  took  no  prophet,  if  he  knew  anything 
at  all  about  timber,  to  tell  that  the  purchase 
of  good  pine  at  going  prices  was  a  safe  invest- 
ment. A  supply  surely  and  rapidly  diminish- 
ing and  a  population  surely  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing gave  security  to  the  venture.  It 
was  really  no  venture  at  all.  It  was  cer- 
tainty. Men  who  had  bought  Northern  pine 
in  the  Lake  States  at  a  few  cents  per  thou- 
sand and  had  sold  or  sawed  their  holdings 
till  cents  turned  to  dollars,  went  to  the  Gulf 
States  or  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  with  the 
wisdom  of  lumber  experience  and  the  dollars 
of  sugarcd-of?  deals,  bought  heavily  into  rich 
ami  ridiculously  cheap  timber.  The  sensa- 
tional timbei  fortunes  have  been  made  with- 
in the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  nearly  all 
of  these  within  the  past  ten  years. 

Fredeiick  Weyerhaeuser,  of  St.  Paul,  is 
credited  by  current  report  with  being  the 
incarnation  of  the  "  Lumber  Trust."  He  is 
probably  the  largest  individual  owner  of 
timber  and  lumber  interests  in  the  L  nited 
Slates,  though  in  this  regard  he  does  not  far 
surpass  any  one  of  a  long  list  of  wealthy 
lumbermen.  For  the  first  forty  years  of  his 
life  he  operated  in  Wisconsin  and  Minneapo- 
lis pine,  becoming  wise  and  rich  above  his 
fellows  by  reason  of  his  personal  knowledge 
of  standing  timber  and  his  square  dealing 
with  his  competitors.  When  his  mills  and 
those  in  w  hich  he  had  a  stcx'kholder's  interest 
had  sawed  their  way  past  the  white  pine 
maximum,  Mr.  Weyerhauser  went  west  to 
look  for  a  future  timber  supply. 

Just  at  this  time, — in  the  fall  of  1809, — 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was 
loaded  with  (jovernment  bonus  timber  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  but  short  of  ready  money. 
To  a  man  of  the  woods  like  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser, the  Pacific  slope  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  with  its  smothering  crop  of  timber, 
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lookei  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  And  a 
block  of  this  in  weak  hands  at  a  few  cents 
per  thousand  feet,  looked  like  the  opportunity 
of  a  Centura'.  And  it  was.  He  formed  a 
plan,  laid  it  before  twenty  or  more  of  the 
lumbermen  who  had  been  connected  with 
him  in  a  busmess  Avay,  and  the  result  was 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company,  which 
bought  ior  Sb.ooo.ooo  all  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific timber  in  ^Vashington  and  Oregon. 
'1  iie  timber  was  so  good  and  the  price  so  low 
that  the  purchasers  did  not  trouble  to  esti- 
mate more  than  one-third  of  it  before  clos- 
ing the  deal.  The  company  added  $2,ckx).- 
ooo  for  the  building  of  mills  and  the  acquir- 
ing of  more  lands.  The  holdings  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  two  States  are  now  about  one 
million  acres.  They  have  also  holdings  and 
mills  in  Idaho,  and  timber  in  British  Colum- 
bia. Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  owns  but  a  small 
part  of  this  total,  but  in  other  combinations 
his  lumber  and  timber  interests  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  the  South  are  large. 

It  may  not  be  far  from  fact  to  say  that  the 
land  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company 
in  the  two  States  named  contains  40,000,- 
000,000  feet  of  standing  timber.  At  the 
time  of  the  great  purchase  stiimpage  was 
selling  there  at  from  10  to  75  cents  per  thou- 
sand. To-day  it  is  worth  from  75  cents  to 
$3  per  thousand.  To-day  hemlock  and  sound 
dead  and  down  timber  is  counted  in  the  price 
quoted,  while  in  1899  it  was  counted  as 
valueless.  This  timber  company  was  formed 
with  the  expectation  of  holding  the  timber 
for  twenty  years  at  least  before  making  a 
gwid  profit.  But  the  ver>-  buying  and  hold- 
ing in  firm  hands  of  this  block  of  timber 
stiffened  the  market.  The  great  seven  years 
of  prr/sperity  since  have  done  the  rest.  This 
company  owns  perhaps  10  per  cent,  of  the 
standing  timber  in  the  t\%o  States,  not  for 
the  pi,  'if  taking  it  out  of  the  market, 

for  it  ri;j  to  all  legitimate  log  bujcrs  at 

markirt  prices,  and  at  the  sam  •  time  is  con- 
tinuing to  buy  timber,  an<l  to  manufacture  it. 
Thi*  i%  probably  the  nearest  thing  to  a  tim- 
ber tru*t  in  America.  If  there  is  any  ini<|uitv 
in  it  the  \tMf%e  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
Tf  '  '     '  »r  it.     But  flirv  laws  have  made 

a  "»    deal     worth    Mimething    like 

5ioo,cxx)/xx),  and  will  in  time  double  an<I 
treble  thi»  amount. 

I  I   MBFRMP.v'il    A»JtOCr/\Tir)VS. 

V rtisr tux'mz   allr)rney«   and    legislative   in- 

v-  'tg    rfimmiffrrs    have    from    fifr.r    to 

til  ".ed    for   a    litiiil>rr   trust    .•iinon;;   tbr 
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MR.    FREDERICK    WEYERHAEUSER. 

( Iti'portfd   to  be  the  "  I.iinibor   Kiiij;  "  of  the  United 
States.) 

lumbermen's  asociations  of  the  country. 
These  organizations  are  nearly  if  not  quite 
all  creations  of  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
countn,-  is  well  covered  \\  ith  them,  there 
being  a  dozen  or  more  manufacturers' 
associations,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
loosely  co-ordinateii  in  tlic  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers'  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis.  Their  work  is 
primarily  to  make  the  grades  of  lumber 
uniform  and  to  keep  the  members  informed 
as  to  stocks  on  hand,  the  surplusses  or  the 
shortages,  the  market  demand,  and  the  pre- 
vailing prices.  Tlie\  also  have  much  to  do 
with  railroads  in  defending  lumber  shippers' 
rights,  and  they  have  at  times,  through  their 
legislative  comnnttces,  appeared  before  State 
legislatures  and  Congress.  The  retailers'  a.s- 
sfK-iations  are  generally  limited  h\  State 
lines,  thoiigb  tuo  of  these  idinprise  four 
States  each.  These  organi/ati(jns  attempt  to 
define  the  territory  belonging  to  each  retail 
dealer  an«l  to  prevent  one  dealer  from  ship- 
ping in  car  lots  into  the  territory  of  another. 
They  define  what  is  a  legitimate  retail  yard 
and  bla(  klist  as  "  unfair  "  any  wholesaler 
w  ho  htIU  to  a  private  individual  or  to  a  yard 
not   protU)lin<  ril   !r;'iritlMtc       '!  Ims    ;i   fiiliurrs' 
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elevator  company  or  a  farmers'  co-operative 
yard  that  buys  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
..supplying  lumber  only  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  company,  is  usually  put  upon  the  black- 
list. These  orjjanizations  also  fi-iht  the  sup- 
ply houses  that  advertise  to  furnish  lumber, 
sash,  doors,  etc.,  to  the  consumer  at  less  than 
retail  prices.  One  of  the  methods  recently 
employed  (presumably  by  some  one  of  these 
associations)  for  crippling  supply  houses  is 
the  circulation  among  retail  lumbermen  and 
their  friends  of  "  the  little  black  book," 
which  contains  a  list  of  supply  houses  and  a 
suggestion  that  each  recipient  of  the  book 
make  up  a  building  plan  and  bill  in  detail, 
and  send  it  to  the  supply  houses,  asking  for 
estimates  of  cost  and  a  bid  on  the  material. 
Ten  or  twenty  thousand  of  such  decoy  letters 
per  month  could  not  only  swamp  the  estimat- 
ing department  of  the  average  supply  house, 
but  would  so  hopelessly  mix  the  honest  in- 
quiries with  the  false  ones  that  the  house 
would  be  in  danger  of  losing  its  hold  on  its 
established  trade. 

Local  retail  associations,  covering  one  or 
more  counties,  are  numerous.  Before  the 
anti-trust  laws  were  so  rigidly  enforced,  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  policy  of  certain  of 
these  local  associations  to  meet  at  stated 
times  and  divide  the  rural  districts  between 
towns,  drawing  a  dead  line  over  which  a 
farmer  tributary  to  town  A  could  not  come 
for  lumber  to  town  B,  vinder  penalty  of  being 
quoted  a  price  so  high  as  to  drive  him  back, 
to  his  own  town.  A  scale  of  prices  was  also 
agreed  upon,  and  rigidly  held.  In  at  least 
one  large  Western  town  the  retail  dealers  at 
one  time  formed  an  association,  fixing  prices. 


each  member  contributing  a  considerable 
sum  to  a  forfeit  fund  as  a  guarantee  to  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  the  game.  A  hired  secre- 
tary kept  watch.  Any  member  found  guilty 
of  quoting  a  price  below  the  list  or  of  filling 
an  order  w  ith  material  any  grade  better  than 
fixed  specifications,  paid  a  heavy  fine.  This 
arrangement  was  broken  up  when  the  anti- 
trust investigation  committees  began  to  make 
inquiry.  At  the  present  time  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  of  these  organizations  are  doing  this 
coarse  work,  or  are  overstepping  the  letter  of 
the  law  in  their  endeavor  to  control  the- 
trade.  Some  of  these  organizations  have 
never  done  so. 

The  retail  lumber  trade,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  West,  has  in  great  measure  passed 
into  large  hands.  "  Line-yard  "  companies, 
— a  name  given  to  firms  or  companies  own- 
ing and  operating  three  or  more  retail  yards, 
— now  sell  probably  more  than  half  the  lum- 
ber in  the  territory  indicated.  In  the  four 
States,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  the  two  Da- 
kotas,  there  are  150  of  these  line-yard  con- 
cerns, of  which  fifty  have  their  headquarters 
at  Minneapolis.  Some  of  these  companies 
own  and  operate  about  100  yards  each,  w  bile 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  is  not  an  uncommonly 
long  "  line."  The  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  such  a  combination  are  obvious.  The 
buying  of  lumber,  the  auditing  of  accounts, 
and  much  of  the  high-priced  thinking  is  done 
for  the  whole  line  from  the  headquarters  of- 
fice. The  bank  account  back  of  the  line  not 
only  tends  to  keep  the  retail  market  steady, 
but  permits  the  head  buyer  to  go  into  the 
wholesale  market  and  buy  in  blocks  of  a 
hundred  car  loads  or  more  or  less.     Such  an 
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attack  in  torce  on  the  wholesale  market  rare- 
ly fails  to  bring  a  price  a  substantial  fraction 
lower  than  the  single  yard  owner  can  com- 
mand. 

THF.    COVERN'MEXT    AND    THE    FORESTS. 

The  federal  Government  has  been  slow  in 
waking  up  to  the  treeless  days  coming.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  is  to  be  credited  with  much 
of  the  recent  arousing.  The  Government 
forest  reserves,  all  created  within  the  past 
sixteen  years,  now  cover  about  150,000.000 
acres.  The  total  wooded  area  of  the  country 
is  about  700,000,000  acres.  This  area  of 
forest  reserves,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
not  all  timber  land.  Much  of  it  is  treeless 
and  almost  naked  of  vegetation.  All  these 
areas  are  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  com- 
paratively little  heav>-  timber  is  found  on 
them  east  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  timber 
is  not  seized  and  held  from  the  citizen  by 
the  Government.  It  is  merely  effectively 
protected  from  trespass  and  fire  and  throw  n 
open  on  advantageous  terms  to  the  use  of  the 
people.  The  motto  of  the  Forest  Service  is: 
"  Use  the  wood  and  save  the  forest." 

So  far  as  funds  will  permit,  the  Forest 
Ser\ice  has  been  exceedingly  efficient.  Its 
officials  have  shown  the  people  how  to  pre- 
vent and  to  fight  forest  fires;  how  to  save 
young  forests  from  the  ravages  of  grazing 
struck;  how  to  har\est  ripe  trees  without 
slaughtering  the  forests ;  how  to  re-forest  the 
deforested  and  prairie  areas.  "Private  timber 
owners  are  coming  to  apply  to  the  CJovcrn- 
ment  foresters  for  aid  and  instruction  in  for- 
esting their  own  holdings.  Beyond  the  actual 
work  of  protecting  and  propagating  forests, 
the  Forest  Ser\'icc  is  carr>ing  on  extensive 
experiments  in  the  preservation  of  ties,  pil- 


ings, etc.,  in  order  to  extend  the  life  of  our 
diminishing  forest  products.  It  is  also  find- 
ing substitutes  for  the  scarcer  varieties  of 
wood  and  new  sources  and  methods  of  pro- 
ducing turpentine  and  other  "  naval  sup- 
plies "  that  will  save  the  more  valuable  tim- 
ber from  the  present  destruction  of  wasteful 
gathering.  Experiments  in  tree  planting  for 
the  various  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of 
the  country  are  carried  on.  Forest  planting 
bulletins  are  issued  instructing  the  farmers 
and  landowners  as  to  the  cultivation  of  trees 
best  suited  for  their  particular  localities.  A 
most  generous  and  persistent  campaign  of 
education  is  being  directed  from  the  Forest 
Bureau.  All  this  has  had  a  stimulating  ef- 
fect on  many  of  the  States.  New  \'ork, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  have  taken  the 
lead  in  setting  aside  considerable  areas  for 
permanent  forestry  purposes;  schools  of  for- 
estry are  being  established  in  some  of  the 
States,  and  associations  for  the  promotion  of 
forestry  are  multiplying.  Thus  the  people 
are  gradually  being  provoked  to  good  works. 
But  let  no  citizen  rest  content  that  the 
federal  or  State  governments  will  provide 
against  a  lumber  famine  thirty-five  \ears 
hence.  During  the  entire  )car  of  1907  the 
Forest  Service  has  planted  but  750  acres  of 
new  forest.  Thirty-five  years  from  now  the 
timber  on  this  area,  if  well  cared  for  in  the 
meantime,  w  ill  make  two  Sunilay  editions  of 
the  New  ^  ork  daily  previously  referred  to. 
Ten  acres  of  trees,  planted  next  year  on 
every  quarter-section  of  unforested,  planta- 
ble  land,  is  the  only  provision  for  the  future 
fuel  and  lumber  supply  that  will  save  the 
coming  generation  from  sore  inconvenience 
and  the  following  generation  from  sore  dis- 
tress. 
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DR.  ROBERTSON^S  WORK   FOR  THE   TRAINING 

OF  CANADIAN  FARMERS. 

BY   (^EORGK    ILKS. 

(Author  of   "  Inventors  at  Work.") 

^^ F  yore  the  educator  was  wont  to  look  at  A  notable  leader  in  this  work,  whose  ca- 
the  work-a-day  world  from  afar,  and  reer  is  here  sketched,  came  from  the  wheat- 
somewhat  askance.  At  college  he  had  passed  field,  the  milkroom,  the  warehouse,  thence 
from  the  student's  desk  to  tutoring,  from  deriving  golden  lessons,  and  thither  return- 
tutoring  to  a  professor's  chair.  He  was  ac-  ing  to  broaden  the  knowledge  of  practical 
customed  to  regard   men  and  things  chiefly  men  with  the  winnings  of  the  laboraton,-  and 


as  depicted  in  books, 
tabulated  in  statis- 
tics, or  reported  in 
the  proceedings  of 
legislatures  and 
courts.  How  the 
college  looked  from 
outside,  wherein  it 
failed  to  prepare  its 
graduates  for  the 
toil  and  tug  of  ac- 
tual life,  he  knew 
not.  And  thus  usu- 
ally the  college  staffs 
of  a  generation  ago 
were  leaven  indeed, 
but  leaven  that  kept 
to  its  own  corner, 
secluded  from  the 
lump.  In  contrast 
to  these  aloof  edu- 
cators of  times  past 
are  thousands  of 
teachers  throughout 
the  technical  and 
agricultural  schools 
of  America  to-day. 
They  stand  for  a 
revolution  pro- 
foundly affecting  all 
other  schools.  Not 
many  years  ago  all 
boys  wereeducated  as 
if  to  become  clerks, 
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the  experimental 
plot.  His  labors, 
ever  rising  in  width 
and  dignity,  declare 
a  public-spirited  pio- 
neer of  the  first  or- 
der; he  asks:  What 
great  opportunities 
are  there  for  good  to 
all  the  people?  How 
best  may  these  op- 
portunities be  de- 
veloped ? 

J  a  m  e  s  Wilson 
Robertson,  a  farm- 
er's son,  was  born  in 
Dunlop,  Scotland, 
in  1857.  From 
fourteen  to  seven- 
teen he  was  clerk  to 
a  firm  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  learned 
much  that  has  since 
stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  was 
taught  to  keep  ac- 
counts accurately; 
to  write  letters 
promptly,  clearly, 
and  civilly ;  he  was 
impressed  with  the 
essential  morality  of 
living  uptoan  agree- 
ment.     Everv'    day, 


or  pass  to  the  professions  of  law,  the  ministry,  and  especially  at  the  annual  stock-takings,  he 
or  medicine.  But  most  boys  must  earn  their  came  to  a  sense  of  values;  he  saw  how  de- 
bread  at  farming  or  railroading,  in  the  fac-  preciation  may  overtake  well-bought  goods, 
tory,  or  workshop;  why  not,  therefore,  begin  how  t^•ear  and  tear  bring  down  the  worth  of 
at  school  to  teach  how  these  life  tasks  may  be  buildings,  machinery,  fittings, 
performed  faithfully  and  well?  And  why  In  1875  Robertson's  father,  with  his  fam- 
not,  also,  bring  out  the  significance  of  these  ily,  emigrated  to  Canada,  taking  up  the  Ala- 
tasks,  involving  as  they  do  principles  of  the  pie  Grove  farm,   three  miles  from   London, 


highest  importance  and   interest 


Ontario,  in  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
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district.  Here  the  elder  Robertson  resumed 
his  business  as  a  farmer,  and  began  exporting 
farm  produce  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  this 
being  assisted  bv  his  son.  Young  Robertson 
soon  remarked  that  cheese  and  butter  were  in 
active  demand  across  the  Atlantic,  that  their 
markets  promised  wide  extension  if  supplied 
with  prime  qualities.  But  how  was  this  ex- 
cellence to  be  secured  ?  At  that  time  but 
little  Canadian  butter  and  cheese  was  of  the 
first  grade;  most  brands,  indeed,  were  below 
medium  qualit}*.  ^'oung  Robertson  resolved 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  making  of  in- 
ferior grades  should  cease.  Near  Ingersoll, 
Ont.,  he  found  a  first-rate  factor}'  where  he 
could  thoroughly  learn  how  the  best  export 
cheese  was  made;  he  took  sen-ice  at  $13  a 
month.  Soon,  through  his  employer's  illness, 
he  was  given  charge  of  the  place.  His  man- 
agement was  a  success  from  the  start ;  he  had 
uncommon  abilit\',  energ}-,  and  conscience ; 
he  turned  out  products  which  won  the  re- 
sj)ect  of  his  farming  critics. 

Before  long,  at  Cotswold,  Wellington 
Count}',  not  far  away,  he  took  charge  of  a 
factor}'  for  a  joint  stock  company  of  farmers, 
but  it  was  not  big  enough  to  keep  him  busy. 
In  a  few  months  he  was  looking  after  eight 
similar  factories,  and  doing  well  by  them  all. 
His  talent  for  initiative,  for  administration, 
was  already  in  evidence.  Then  from  many 
dair}men,  whose  output  was  second-rate, 
came  questions  as  to  his  working  methods. 
In  winter  evenings  he  told  them,  first  in 
groups  of  a  dozen  or  twenty,  then  in  assem- 
blies that  rose  to  100  or  more.  He  laid 
stress  on  cleanliness,  on  the  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer. He  pointed  out  that  hay,  a  com- 
mon crop  for  export,  grievously  impover- 
ished the  soil,  while  dairying  withdrew  from 
land  hardly  any  mineral  values.  He  showed 
that  corn  is  a  cheap  and  good  fodder;  he  dis- 
tributed seed  that  his  hearers  might  prove 
this  at  home.  He  demonstrated  simple  tests 
for  the  quality  of  milk,  which  decide  whether 
a  cow  should  be  kept  at  work  or  sent  to  the 
butcher;  and  he  oflFcrcd  prizes  for  the  cows 
yielding  most  rich  milk.  He  attracted  and 
held  his  hearers  because  he  was  one  of  them- 
selves, speaking  their  own  and  not  an 
academic  tongue.  Not  long  before  he  had 
shared  their  ii;norances  and  perplexities;  he 
rejoiced  to  tril  them  the  way  out,  that  they 
might  exchange  a  lean  wage  for  a  decent 
profit.  In  dexterity  and  information  Rob- 
ertson has  his  pTrs;  in  vftoA  will,  in  the 
pOMion  to  have  his  ncighh^ir  thrive  as  him- 
M>lf,  I  know  not  hi^  equal. 


CALLED  TO  A  COLLEGE  CHAIR. 

Once  his  labors  were  interrupted,  but  only 
that  they  might  be  renewed  with  more  zest 
and  discernment  than  before.  During  the 
winter  of  1878-79  he  attended  the  college  at 
Woodstock,  Ont.,  where  he  received  an  in- 
estimable impulse  at  the  hands  of  that  born 
teacher,  Prof.  S.  J.  ]\IcKee,  now  of  Bran- 
don, Man.  Robertson,  returning  home,  re- 
sumed his  dain'ing,  and  continued  his  infor- 
mal talks  far  and  near,  gaining  power  as  an 
expositor,  growing  constantly  in  the  confi- 
dence and  regard  of  the  people.  Naturally 
enough,  many  of  his  auditors  told  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Ontario  Parliament  of  "his 
mastery  of  an  industry  vital  to  the  province, 
of  his  faculty  to  make  others  as  proficient  in 
the  milkroom  as  himself.  In  1886  the  On- 
tario Government  asked  Robertson  to  become 
professor  of  dairy  husbandry  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Guelph,  to  promote  and 
advance  the  dair}'ing  of  the  province  at  large. 
During  his  stay  at  Guelph  the  college  sought 
more  earnestly  than  ever  before  to  further 
the  welfare  of  farmers  at  home.  Its  staff 
went  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ontario  ad- 
dressing the  farmers'  institutes,  which  flour- 
ish there  as  nowhere  else  on  the  continent. 
As  a  rule,  each  institute  meets  four  times  a 
year;  the  speakers  on  dairying,  live  stock, 
field  crops,  or  other  topics  are  men  of  suc- 
cessful practice.  In  this  work,  of  course, 
Robertson  took  part,  growing  still  happier  in 
making  plain  to  his  hearers  how  care  and  in- 
telligence, order  and  cleanliness  could  better 
their  products  and  lighten  their  toil.  As  his 
stay  in  Guelph  drew  to  a  close  the  college 
began  to  organize  its  famous  traveling  dairies. 
In  this  task  Robertson  had  a  share,  glad  that 
appliances  simple  and  good  should  take  their 
way  through  the  villages  of  Ontario  for  the 
behoof  of  tliou.>an(ls  of  farmers  who  other- 
wise might  never  be  stirred  to  reform. 

BRINGS    IMPROVED    METHODS    FROM    ABROAD. 

More  than  oiu  c  Robertson  accompanied 
shipments  from  Canadian  farms  and  dairies 
to  the  markets  of  (ircat  Britain,  'riicrc  he 
saw  the  butter  of  Denmark,  the  haum  of 
Ireland,  the  eggs  and  poultry  of  France,  the 
apples  from  the  I'nitcd  States,  all  better  than 
the  Canadian  exports.  Why  were  they  bet- 
ter? Because  prodticed  with  more  skill  and 
transp(jrfed  with  more  care.  He  came  home 
inff)rme(I  as  to  inijuoved  strains  of  cattle  and 
swine,  tlirir  best  housing  and  feeding;  tlie 
latest   apparatus   fcr  creameries   and   cheese 
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factories;  instruction  as  to  how  chickens 
should  be  fattened,  killed,  shaped,  and 
shipped  for  the  tables  of  London,  Manches- 
ter, and  Glasgow.  He  sketched  how  Ca- 
nadian butter,  cheese,  and  poultry  slujuld  be 
packed  and  forwarded  at  low  temperatures, 
so  that  no  link  should  be  wanting  or  weak 
betwixt  a  farm  or  factory  in  Canada  and  a 
shop  counter  in  Liverpool  or  Leeds.  With 
persistence  and  address  he  carried  these 
projects  to  complete  adoption  ;  he  had  studied 
the  situation  as  a  whole;  he  persuaded  all 
concerned  to  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and 
a  pull  all  together.  Soon  Canadian  farmers, 
dairymen,  railroad  managers,  and  steamship 
owners  joined  hands  to  develop  a  trade  which 
grew  fast  to  stupendous  proportions.  Hacked 
throughout  by  the  Dominion  Treasury,  the 
dairy  exports  which  in  1 890  were  but  $9,- 
700,000  rose,  in  1900,  to  $25,000,000,  and 
in  1906  reached  $31,500,000.  The  man 
who  chiefly  wrought  this  great  result  had  a 
national  helm  in  his  hands.  In  1890  Rob- 
ertson was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Dairy- 
ing for  the  Dominion,  so  that  the  good  prac- 
tice of  Ontario  might  extend  to  her  sister 
provinces.  In  1895  he  was  given  the  addi- 
tional post  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  the  Dominion.  Loyally  did  he  discharge 
his  trusts.  From  ocean  to  ocean  he  lifted 
farming  and  dairying  to  new  excellence,  un- 
til his  ambition  to  see  their  methods  at  the 
highest  level  seems  fast  approaching  fulfil- 
ment. And  his  hour  is  fortunate.  New 
areas  for  the  plow^  in  the  United  States  are 
too  few  for  national  needs,  and  the  scarcely 
broached  wheat-belt  of  Canada  invites  the 
settler  as  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  did  a 
generation  ago.  At  a  bound  this  influx  has 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  Dominion,  and  thor- 
oughly aroused  her  farmers  to  the  gifts  prof- 
fered by  the  new^  education. 

PRIZES   FOR  SELECTED   SEED. 

While  Robertson  journeyed  from  his  home 
in  Ottawa  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  thence 
stage  by  stage  to  British  Columbia  and  back 
again,  he  steadily  gained  experience  as  an 
educator,  b\it  of  adults  solely.  Would  it 
not  be  well,  he  thought,  to  give  lessons  to 
girls  and  boys,  who,  after  all,  are  somewhat 
more  plastic  and  teachable  than  their  par- 
ents? In  1899,  accordingly,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Young  Canada:  he  had  seen  the 
profit  in  scientific  dairying,  he  knew  that 
equal  gain  awaited  the  twin  pursuit  of  farm- 
ing through  sowing  selected  seed.  He  of- 
fered $100  in  prizes  to  girls  and  boys  who 
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would  send  him  the  largest  heads  from  the 
sturdiest  wheat  and  oats  from  their  fathers' 
farms.  So  gratifying  were  the  responses  that 
he  enlisted  the  sympathetic  aid  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Macdonald,  of  Montreal.  This  wise 
and  generous  friend  of  education  had  given 
technological  departments  to  McGill  Uni- 
versity, at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2,000,000. 
He  at  once  offered  $10,000  as  prizes  to  girls 
and  boys  who  from  the  most  vigorous  plants 
on  home  farms  should  select  the  largest 
heads,  and  grow^  seed  from  these  on  plots  of 
their  own.  By  1903  the  yield  of  spring 
wheat  thus  sown  and  reaped  was  28  per 
cent,  heavier  than  that  of  three  years  before 
from  unselected  seed :  in  oats  the  increase 
was  27  per  cent.,  area  for  area.  All  told, 
1500  entries  were  received,  450  young  folk 
rounding  out  three  years'  work,  their  par- 
ents always  among  the  best  farmers  in  their 
counties. 

Of  course,  part  of  the  recorded  gain  in 
yield  was  owing  to  improved  cultivation ; 
but  the  chief  part  was  unquestionably  due  to 
systematic  selection  of  seed.  And  the  rule 
was  confirmed  which  regards  a  plant  as  a 
whole,  and  restricts  the  choice  of  seed  to 
only  the  most  vigorous  plants.  It  may  be 
asked,  when,  in  1903,  the  prizes  ceased,  did 
selection  come  to  an  end  ?  No.  A  Seed 
Growers'  Association  was  formed,  of  seniors 
as  well  as  juniors.     In  1906,  at  their  annual 
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meeting,  they  reported  manifold  gains;  ker- 
nels had  been  improved  in  size  and  quality', 
harvests  had  matured  more  evenly,  strains 
had  become  better  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions, more  resistant  to  disease  and  more  pro- 
ductive. It  is  estimated  that  in  1906  the 
crops  directly  bettered  by  the  Macdonald 
seed-grain  competition,  were  increased  in 
value  by  half  a  million  dollars.  And  im- 
mensely more  is  under  way.  In  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  Red  Fife  is  the  best  variet\- 
of  wheat  to  sow.  In  1900,  outside  the  ex- 
perimental farms  there  was  not  known  to  be 
more  than  360  acres  in  reasonably  pure  Red 
Fife  in  that  vast  territon,-.  There  was 
plant)'  of  No.  l  hard  wheat  for  marketing, 
but  the  seed  grain  had  become  mixed,  had 
lost  qualitv'.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  360 
acres  just  mentioned,  to  the  experimental 
farms,  and  to  the  Macdonald  competition,  no 
less  than  34,000  acres  are  sown  with  reason- 
ably pure  Red  Fife,  with  the  expectation  that 
in  about  five  years  the  whole  Canadian 
Northwest  will  be  seeded  with  wheat  true  to 
name  and  true  to  strain. 

M.AN'UAL  TRAINING  INTRODUCED. 

Sir  William  Macdonald,  warmly  inter- 
ested in  the  higher  education,  also  earnestly 
desired  to  aid  primar>-  schools,  especially  those 
in  countrj-  districts.  He  took  counsel  with 
Dr.  Robertson,  who  reviewed  their  problems 


in  the  light  of  wide  observation,  and  then,  as 
is  his  wont,  inquired:  "  Where  are  the  best 
examples  for  our  guidance?"  He  examined 
kindergartens,  and  classes  in  manual  train- 
ing, nature  study,  and  domestic  science  in 
the  United  States  and  England,  that  their 
best  methods  might  be  adapted  to  Canada. 
He  was  convinced  that  Canadian  elementary 
schools  were  too  bookish,  that  they  did  not 
appeal,  as  they  should,  to  the  skill  of  hand 
and  eye  which  fiilly  call  out  intelligence, 
and  prepare  for  the  home,  the  farm,  the 
workshop,  the  mill,  where  most  girls  and 
boys  as  they  grow  up  must  do  their  work. 
With  Dr.  Robertson  as  planner  and  coun- 
sellor, Sir  William  Macdonald  founded 
throughout  Canada  manual-training  centers 
at  twenty-one  places,  attended  by  7000  chil- 
dren, and  costing  $3600  a  month  for  teachers' 
salaries  during  three  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  term  the  local  authorities  were  free  to 
continue  the  schools  if  they  pleased.  In  every 
province  manual  training  has  been  continued, 
and  with  constantly  widening  popularity.  In 
Nova  Scotia,,  for  instance,  more  than  twenty 
school  centers  of  the  Macdonald  type  have 
arisen,  built  and  conducted  with  local  funds. 
Ontario  had  at  first  Macdonald  schools  in 
three  cities;  now,  counting  their  progeny, 
she  has  forty  manual-training  centers.  What 
more  can  apostle  desire  than  to  gather  disci- 
ples in  such  telling  fashion?     To-day  about 
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22,000  children  arf  attending  manual  train- 
ing classes  in  Canada,  and  that  instruction 
now  forms  part  of  the  normal  school  courses 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

CONSOLID.ATIOX    .WD    REFORM    OF    COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  Canadian  township.;  the  schools  were 
long  sadly  inadequate,  chieHy  through  being 
too  small,  and  out  of  touch  with  home  life, 
A\ith.  parental  occupations.  Most  of  them 
were  attended  by  as  few  as  twenty  to  thirty 
pupils,  and,  as  a  rule,  one  teacher  taught  as 
best  she  could  boys  and  girls  all  the  way  from 
seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Here,  surely, 
were  defects  crying  for  remedy.  Hand  in 
hand  Sir  AVilliaiu  Macdonald  and  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson went  to  work  with  a  will.  They  in- 
vestigated how  In  Ohio,  and  other  States  of 
the  Union,  many  petty  schools  had  been  su- 
perseded by  consolidated  schools  at  central 
points.  In  nian\-  cases  it  was  found  that  the 
consolidators  had  continued  much  the  same 
courses,  and  methods  of  study,  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  one-room  schools  of  old.  It 
was  deemed  well  that  in  Canada  consolida- 
tion should  be  chiefly  a  means  of  enriching 
the  whole  round  of  instruction  by  school  gar- 
dening, by  sewing  and  cooking  classes,  by 
carefully  chosen  courses  in  manual  training. 
All  these  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  a  school, 


not  merely  tacked  on  as  extras,  to  be  pursued 
or  omitted  at  will. 

A  prime  necessity  of  the  reform  was,  of 
course,  in  providing  transportation.  How 
this  might  easily  be  accomplished  had  been 
shown  long  before  as  individual  dairies  had 
given  place  to  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 
If  routes  for  the  carriage  of  their  milk  and 
cream  could  be  readily  established  and  main- 
tained, why  not  similar  routes  for  the  con- 
\cyancc  of  children  to  a  consolidated  school? 
There  they  would  receive  varied  and  com- 
plete instruction,  the  classes  graded  as  in 
cities,  every  teacher,  as  in  Montreal  or  To- 
ronto, keepin  :  to  subjects  she  had  thoroughly 
mastered.  Four  consolidated  schools  were 
founded  by  Sir  William  Macdonald,  in  On- 
tario, New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Kdward  Island,  with  classes  in  man- 
ual training,  household  science,  and  nature 
study,  based  on  work  in  school  gardens.  The 
cost  of  preparing  special  teachers,  of  erecting 
and  equipping  the  schools,  and  of  meeting 
all  the  expenses  beyond  those  previously 
borne  by  the  twenty-six  districts  concerned, 
was  $180,000  for  three  years.  This  capital 
example  had  the  usual  effect  of  inciting  on- 
lookers to  do  likewise.  At  Riverside  and 
Klorenceville,  New  Brunswick,  are  hand- 
some consolidated  schools,  reared  and  sus- 
tained by  these  communities  for  themselves; 
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Nova  Scotia  has  now  t\venn-t\vo  consoli- 
dations in  the  room  of  fiftA-three  schools  of 
the  old  and  inferior  scale.  On  an  average 
the  daily  attendance  at  the  Macdonald  con- 
solidated schools  has  been  55  per  cent,  n-.ore 
than  at  the  schools  they  supplanted ;  at  Kings- 
ton, New  Brunswick,  the  figure  is  140  per 
cent.  Thanks  to  the  Macdonald  movement, 
sound  education  in  rural  Canada  is  acquiring 
the  force  of  fashion.  \  et  a  few  years  and 
the  Dominion  will  rank  with  Scotland  her- 
self, the  land  of  good  schools. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

A  moment  ago  it  was  said  that  ever>-  Mac- 
donald school  has  a  school  garden.  Besides 
those  at  the  four  original  consolidated 
schools,  a  garden  was  laid  out  at  each  of  five 
rural  schools  in  each  of  five  provinces,  t\\  en- 
t>--five  in  all.  A  trained  instructor  took 
charge  of  ever}-  group  of  five,  giving  one  day 
ever>-  week  to  each  school  in  his  circuit.  The 
outlay  during  three  years  grew  to  $40,000. 
The  plots  varied  from  15  to  1 20  square  feet, 
the  smallest  being  assigned  to  little  tots.  A 
wide  variety  of  grains  and  grasses,  vegeta- 
bles and  flowers  were  sown,  with  the  inci- 
dental effect  of  adding  much  beaut>-  to  school 
grounds.  At  Hillsboro,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  partnership  was  one  year  introduced 
with  happy  effect.  While  each  pupil  was 
responsible  for  his  o\\  n  plot,  he  shared  with 
three  others  the  work  of  keeping  in  order  the 
intcr\'cning  paths,  of  making  the  whole  co- 
operative area  as  handsome  as  possible. 

Kver>where  these  gardens  prove  with  what 
delight  and  profit  children  may  begin  at 
school  the  work  of  later  life,  how  principles 
of  1::  ''  i  Interest  may  be  unfolded  in  sim- 
ple •  t  sowing  and  pruning,  hoeing  and 
reaping.  Here,  harking  back  to  noteworthy 
experiments,  selected  seeds  are  sown,  with 
the  striking  contrast  between  their  har\'ests 
and  the  crops  reaped  from  ordinary  seeds. 
Not  lcs«  instructive  is  it  to  compare  two  plots 
planted  with  potatf>rs,  one  sprayed  against 
blight,  the  other  neglected  and  so  only  pro- 
ducing a  few  under-sized  tubers.  In  the 
course  of  four  years  a  special  area,  of,  say, 
twenty-five  *<juare  yards,  is  cropped  the  first 
year  with  wheat,  the  srtund  with  clover,  the 
third  with  grass  for  pasture,  and  the  fourth 
uiih  a  '  '  1  as  In'!  n  or  po- 
tatoes. ..te  the  I  :  a  rota- 
tion U'hich  in  four  years  works  much  less  ex- 
'  '1  to  the  Viil,  yields  lar;:rr  <  rops,  and 
.  ..■>  the  land  ircrr  from  weeds,  than  if 
.fi!v  grain  had  been  sown  year  after  year. 


These  simple  lessons  form  what  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson calls  the  tripod  of  good  farming:  (i) 
sowing  selected  seed  on  prepared  soil;  (2) 
protecting  crops  against  insects  and  fungous 
diseases;  (3)  a  rotation  of  crops  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  to  the  markets.  At  Tr>on 
School  Garden,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
children  reaped  32  per  cent,  more  wheat 
from  a  plot  sown  with  selected  seed  than  was 
borne  on  an  adjoining  plot  sown  with  un- 
selected  seed.  When  barley  followed  clover 
it  yielded  17  per  cent,  more  than  when  bar- 
ley followed  a  cereal  without  clover  stubble 
having  been  plowed  in.  As  remarkable  as 
these  results  in  crops  are  the  effects  on  the 
young  sowers  and  reapers  themselves.  Uni- 
form examinations  for  entrance  to  high 
schools  are  held  throughout  Ontario  in  July. 
In  1906  in  Carleton  County  from  schools 
without  gardens  49  per  cent,  of  the  candi- 
dates were  successful;  from  five  Macdonald 
schools,  where  all  candidates  had  been  school 
gardeners  for  three  consecutive  years,  71  per 
cent,  were  admitted,  mostly  with  high  stand- 
ing. As  in  all  such  education  it  was  shown 
that  when  part  of  a  school-day  is  given  to 
toil  with  the  hands,  at  the  bench  and  out  of 
doors,  the  book  work  at  the  desk  takes  on  a 
fresh   meaning,   and   inspires  a   new  zest. 

TRAIXING    TEACHERS. 

Sir  William  Macdonald  and  Dr.  Robert- 
son had  now  entered  upon  an  educational 
reform  so  broad  and  deep,  so  novel  in  many 
details,  that  it  demanded  teachers  trained  on 
purpose.  Recognizing  this  need  Sir  William 
.Macdonald  provided  at  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  Guelph,  two  large  build- 
ings, equipped  for  the  due  instruction  of 
teachers.  Here  are  headquarters  for  manual 
training  and  household  science,  with  brief 
courses  in  cooking,  sewing  and  other  domes- 
tic arts.  Slujrt  courses  in  nature  study  and 
school  gardening  arc  free  to  teaclicrs.  To 
promote  their  attendance  four  Provincial 
Governments  have  granted  scliolarsliip-; 
which  have  already  enabled  two  hundred 
teachers  to  take  elected  instruction.  In  one 
important  regard  this  College  at  (Juclph  has 
an  enviable  record:  Two  out  of  ever\'  tliree 
of  its  graduates  return  to  the  faun,  'iliis 
dividend  back  to  the  land  is  considerably 
higher  than  is  usual  at  other  such  institutions. 

MACDONALD   COLLKCE   AT  STE.  ANNE's. 

Taking  many  a  sterling  lesson  from  the  col- 
lege at  Gurlph,  from  si-ifrr  colleges  through- 
out   the    l'nif)n,   has  arisen    the    M.K.Iorj.ild 
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College  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Belleviie,  on  the 
Ottawa  River,  twenty  miles  west  of  Mon- 
treal. The  grounds,  through  which  pass  the 
main  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  railroads,  are  561  acres  in  ex- 
tent, arranged  in  three  areas :  First,  the  cam- 
pus, with  plots  for  illustration  and  research 
in  grains,  grasses  and  flowers,  74  acres;  sec- 
ond, the  small-cultures  farm  of  100  acres,  for 
horticulture  and  poultry  keeping;  third,  the 
live  stock  and  grain  farm  of  387  acres.  All 
the  buildings  are  of  fireproof  construction,  in 


stone,  brick,  steel,  and  concrete,  with  red  tile 
roofing.  Kvery  buildLng  is  heated,  lighted 
and  furnished  with  water  from  a  power- 
house having  six  horizontal  tubular  boilers, 
each  of  150  horsepower.  The  college, 
now  about  to  be  opened,  has  Dr.  Robert- 
son for  its  principal  or  president.  It  is  un- 
derstood to  have  cost  Sir  William  Macdon- 
ald  about  iS2 ,cxx),ooo.  He  has  placed  its 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
of  McCjill  University,  Montreal,  with  a  sum 
exceeding  $2,oo(i,(X)o  as  endowment.  Some 
of  the  courses  at  the  college  lead  to  degrees 
from   McGill   University. 

Macdonald  College  has  three  departments: 
I'irst,  the  School  for  Teachers,  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  Protestant  Normal  School, 
removed  from  Montreal.  Special  regard  is 
paid  the  needs  of  rural  districts.  Second, 
the  School  of  Agriculture,  which  aims  to  pro- 
vide thorough  training  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  Third,  the  School  of  Household 
Science,  to  impart  instruction  in  all  that  con- 
cerns good  housekeeping.  In  engaging  his 
staff,  in  discussing  item  by  item  the  pro- 
grams of  study,  Dr.  Robertson  has  sought  to 
profit  b}-  rhe  widest  available  experience.  He 
stands  ready  to  modify  any  detail  in  which 
the  future  may  show  an  opening  for  im- 
provement. 1  heie  is  no  charge  for  tuition. 
Hoard  costs,  with  a  room  to  oneself,  $3.50  a 
week ;  where  two  share  a  room,  $3.25  each. 


THE    .MACUO.NALD   SCHOOL   GAkDE.V,    BOWESVU-LE.    NEAR   OTTAWA,    ONTARIO. 
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Next  year  the  college  farms  will  be  worked, 
in  part,  by  apprentice-students,  who  will 
.have  an  opportunity  to  earn  enough  in  six 
months  to  pay  for  their  board  the  following 
winter. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

This  school  offers  many  courses;  let  it  suf- 
fice to  mention  the  two-years'  course.  It  in- 
cludes field  and  cereal  husbandry,  animal  and 
poultr>'  husbandry,  home  dairying,  and  hor- 
ticulture. Farm  machinen,-  will  be  taken 
apart,  reassembled  and  tested ;  at  need  mow- 
ers, self-binders,  and  the  like  will  be  repaired. 
Object  lessons  of  the  first  order  are  given  on 
the  main  farm ;  its  387  acres  are  tlioroughly 
drained  and  cultivated,  and  have  good  roads. 
Its  buildings  comprise  a  farmhouse,  several 
cottages  and  barns,  with  stables  for  horses 
and  cattle,  and  a  sanitan,-  piggery  of  con- 
(  retf .     The  rqnipmenf  for  the  stufly  of  cattle 


and  s\\  ine  is  capital ;  a  fair  example  is  the 
dair>-  herd  of  pure-bred  Ayrshires,  one  of  the 
best  in  America. 

The  small-cultures  farm  of  100  acres  Is 
for  productive  work,  for  investigations  in 
fruits  large  and  small,  in  vegetables  and 
poultr>'.  There  are  several  acres  of  apple 
orchard,  displaying  the  Fameuse  and  other 
leading  varieties.  Spacious  poultry  runs  ac- 
commodate about  a  thousand   fowls. 

Last  August  on  the  college  grounds  I  saw 
the  results  of  an  experiment  which  might 
well  be  repeated  by  school  gardeners 
throughout  America:  Five  adjoining  plots 
had  been  sown  \\  ith  wheat ;  one  on  the  earli- 
est possible  day  ;  the  others  at  intervals  each 
one  week  later  than  the  sowing  next  before 
it.  The  plot  first  sown  bore  much  the  larg- 
est and  best  crop.  This  lesson,  added  to  Dr. 
Robertson's  "  tripod,"  alrcaily  outlined, 
clearly    proves    that    the    farmer    who    puts 


HXtfiOKH    HOt.Sf.^    H.i,    (  UK  KKNs 
(f'olonjr    buUM>«    for   b<^a   In   tbe   harkxroiind  1 
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brains  and  energy  into  his  business  can  readi- 
ly earn  a  dollar  where  a  careless  farmer 
finds  50  cents. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

A  word  as  to  the  School  for  Teachers, 
which  proffers  a  comprehensive  and  thor- 
oughly practical  training  in  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching.  Its  five  classes  are  ( i ) 
elementary,  (2)  advanced  elementary,  (3) 
kindergartening,  (4)  model-school  instruc- 
tion, (5)  pedagogy,  including  study  of  the 
history  of  educational  theories  and  practice, 
of  educational  methods  and  philosophy,  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools. 
On  the  campus  is  a  school  for  the  village  of 
Ste.  Anne's,  embodying  the  best  rural  meth- 
ods; its  classes  arc  available  for  teachers-in- 
training.  In  addition,  they  have  access  to 
schools  in  Montreal,  easily  reached  in  less._ 
than  an  hour.  * 

The  School  of  Household  Science  affords 
a  wide  range  of  instruction,  an  important 
feature  being  the  housekeeping  of  the  college 
itself,  in  which  students  bear  part.  The  one- 
year  courses  embrace  the  study  of  foods, 
cooking,  household  economics,  clothing  ma- 
terials, dressmaking,  and  millinery;  fuels, 
ventilation  and  liouse  sanitation;  home  nurs- 


ing and  hygiene,  and  home  art.  These 
courses  admirably  supplement  those  of  the 
sister  School  of  Agriculture,  which  show 
how  wealth  is  won  from  the  soil  and  the 
dairy,  the  cattle  barn  and  the  poultn,-  shed. 
How  to  earn  a  good  income  is  taught  in  one 
school,  in  the  other  school  is  learned  the 
equally  important  art  of  using  an  income 
with  economy,  good  sense,  and  good  taste 
withal. 

In  all  its  departments  the  college  offers  ex- 
cellent short  courses,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
voung  men  and  women  limited  in  means  and 
time.  Such  courses  are  among  the  most  useful 
afforded  by  the  agricultural  colleges  of  On- 
tario, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  and  similar  in- 
stitutions of  mark.  Education,  it  would 
seem,  may  in  many  cases  come  too  early. 
When  a  lenrner,  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers. 
;Comes  to  great  principles,  unstaled  by  prema- 
ture familiarity,  he  may  have  reason  to  re- 
joice in  the  lateness  of  his  lessons. 

•  Much,  too,  is  learned  by  the  interested 
visitor  at  such  a  college  as  that  at  Ste.  Anne's. 
Negotiations  are  afoot  which  next  year  will 
offer  excursions  to  Macilonald  College  at 
nominal  rates,  following  the  example  of  the 
Guelph  College,  which  welcomes  every  year, 
in  June,  no  feu  er  than  30,000  visitors. 


jiii-K    uLi-ui    or     iHE    NEU'    VtiKK    CENTkAL    i     HUDSON    KIVEK    KAILKUAD    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


THE  MILK  SUPPLY   AS  A   NATIONAL   PROBLEM. 

BY    CHARLKS    CULVER  JOHNSON. 


\T7^HEN  the  Second  International  Pure 
Milk  Con'fjress,  at  Brussels,  on  Sep- 
tember 1 2- 1 6,  1907,  recommended  the  uni- 
versal pasteurization  of  milk  as  the  best  im- 
mediate means  of  improving  "the  milk  supply, 
the  pasteurized-milk  movement  Nathan 
Straus  inaugurated  in  New  ^  ork  City  more 
than  fifteen  years  ago  became  a  world  policy. 
D-  -^    from   thirty -fine   nations  gave   in- 

d(ji  -  ..,  Jit  to  the  plan.  The  donation  by 
Mr.  Straus  of  a  complete  pasteurization 
plant  to  the  City  of  Brussels,  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference,  is  the  latest 
forward  moveinent  in  the  pure-milk  1  am- 
paign  in  European  cities. 

Following  this  international  action  comes 
the  rcprjrt  of  the  results  of  the  wf)rk  of 
thirty-five  experts  sricited  by  the  milk  con- 
ference held  in  Washington,  some  months 
ago.     'Iliis  repf)rf   rcci>'  \   the  gra'ling 

of    milk    into    three    c...  certified,    in- 

•pectrd,  and  pasteurized.  Certified  milk  is 
frr«n  inspected  dairies,  from  cow»  proved 
free  from  disease;  this  milk  is  to  be  fre- 
quently analyzed,  to  cr>ntain  not  more  than 
to/xjo  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimeter,  and 
t'>  '  •  more  than  twelve  hours  old  when 

dc.     .:.  .  to  the  consumer.     Such  milk  is  to 


be  sold  raw,  and  labeled  "  certified."  Milk 
not  quite  up  to  these  requirements  is  in- 
cluded in  the  same  grade,  but  is  to  be  marked 
"  inspected." 

Second-grade  milk  is  that  not  produced 
under  the  conditions  named,  which  must  be 
pasteurized  and  sold  under  the  pasteurized 
label.  The  third  grade  consists  of  milk  of 
unknown  origin,  to  be  classified  and  pasteur- 
ized at  central  pasteurization  plants  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  officers  of  boards 
of  health. 

While  these  are.  as  yet,  merely  suggestions, 
their  importance  is  shown  by  tlie  fact  that 
the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  co-operated 
with  the  milk  evpcrts,  that  by  direction  of 
the  President  the  Agricultural  Department 
is  investigating  the  nulk  (luestion.  that  it  is 
probable  the  nevt  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
pass  a  Pure  Mil'k  law-  largely  along  the  lines 
of  the  experts'  rei-fininienlations.  A  vigor- 
ous pure-milk  campaign  seerus  foreshadowed. 
These  thing*  lend  additional  importance  to 
the  giant  farf  th.tt  .^.tioo.iXM)  persons  are  en- 
gaged in  furnishing  8o,(XX),(xx)  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  with  milk.  Not  all 
these  sell  nulk  to  the  consumer,  but  a  mmi- 
ber  slightly  in  excess  ni  that  given  represents 
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the  actual  army  of  indivichials  involved  in 
the  industry's  operation. 

Dairying  is  rehabilitating  drooping  agri- 
cvdtural  interests  in  many  sections.  The 
ratio  of  tlie  number  of  milch  cows  to  each 
looo  of  the  country's  population  is  262. 
Market-milk  production  is  one  of  the  great- 
est wealth-producing  industries  of  the  land. 
The  story  of  the  revolution  of  market- 
nulk  methods,  from  cow  to  consimier,  is  a 
recital  of  one  of  the  most  striking  chapter; 
of  the  book  of  modern  progress. 

The  slogan  Gail  Borden,  inventor  of  the 
condensed-milk  process,  sounded  more  than 
a  half-century  ago,  "  Clean  milk  is  pure 
milk,"  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  honest 
milk  producer  and  dealer.  The  word  "  hon- 
est "  is  used  a(h'isedly,  for  can  any  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  sell  milk  he  knows  to 
be  impure  without  being  dishonest?  Twen- 
ty years  ago  he  might  have  been  excused. 
To-day  the  doctrine  of  sanitation  has  pene- 
trated even  remote  sections  so  noticeably  that 
ignorance  is  no  longer  pardonable. 

Two  billion  gallons  of  milk  is  consumed 
daily  in  the  United  States.  The  growth  of 
the  demand  for  milk  as  food  is  greater  to-day 
than  it  has  ever  been.  With  this  steadily 
increasing  volume  confronting  the  pure-milk 
advocate,  it  is  plain  that  l;is  task  is  far  from 
light. 

Rochester's  vigorous  campaign. 

The  most  successful  experiment  In  the 
purification  of  milk  sold  to  the  public  has 
been  accomplished  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Here 
precedent  and  fear  of  consequences  were 
ignored,  and  the  city  itself  went  into  the 
milk  business  in  July  and  August,  after 
inaugurating  a  safeguard  system  that  is  a 
model  in  its  uay.  Just  how  great  the  real 
efifect  upon  the  mortality  record  of  Rochester 
the  municipal  milk  experiment  has  had  is  not 
known,  although  iigures  have  been  freely 
given.  That  it  rCiluced  the  infant  death  rate 
at  least  40  per  cent,  is  undoubtedly  true. 

This  was  accomplished  neither  by  the  pas- 
teurization nor  the  sterili/.ation  of  nu'lk,  but 
by  guarding  the  milk  from  the  time  it  left 
the  cow  until  it  reached  the  consumer,  by 
preventing  the  fluid  from  encountering  any- 
thing that  was  unsterile.  Kvery  receptacle 
utilized  was  actually,  not  theoretically,  steril- 
ized. Some  of  this  milk,  refrigerated  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  keeps  pure  and  sweet 
ten  days,  without  difKculty.  With  pasteur- 
ized milk  this  would  be  impossible. 

Rochester   has   had    much    in    its   favor   in 


carrying  on  its  pure-milk  campaign.  Its 
sources  of  supply  are  comparatively  near  at 
hand.  Its  force  of  inspectors,  none  too 
large,  is  sufl^cient  to  carry  on  an  inspection  of 
dairy,  milk  station,  and  other  utensils  that 
really  accomplishes  its  purpose.  In  a  city 
like  New  York,  for  instance,  where  the  milk 
supply  comes  from  six  States, — \'erm.ont  has 
just  entered  the  list  of  purveyors  (jf  milk  to 
New  York, — the  impossibility  of  giving  as 
rigid  an  inspection  as  Rochester  enjoys  is 
apparent,  unless  an  army  of  men  be  em- 
ployed, something  the  city  authorities  who 
appropriate  money  say  is  out  of  the  question. 

guarding  the  purity  of  new  York's  sup- 
ply. 

New  York  City  utilizes  more  milk  than 
any  other  community-  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  just  thirty  inspectors  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  four  hundred  million  quarts  an- 
nually required.  This  milk  is  received  from 
the  States  of  New  Y  ork.  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Vermont.  Some  cream  comes  from  Ohio, 
but  this  is  not  considered  in  outlining  the 
milk  sources.  Statements  are  occasionally 
seen  that  New  York  City's  force  of  milk 
inspectors  is  greater  in  number  than  this. 
But  it  is  not,  despite  most  earnest  eliort  to 
bring  about  an  increase. 

As  far  as  it  goes.  New  York's  milk  in- 
spection is  excellent.  Dr.  Darlington, 
Health  Commissioner,  does  all  in  his  power 
to  insure  pure  milk,  but  his  force  is  too 
limited  to  gain  results  such  as  Rochester 
enjoys.  Fifteen  inspectors  are  assigned  to 
the  city;  fifteen  to  the  country-.  They  first 
inspect  the  nu'lk  on  its  arrival,  watch  the 
milk  sales  on  the  street  and  in  grocery  stores, 
see  that  laws  requiring  the  cleansing  of  cans 
and  bottles  are  observed,  and  attend  to  the 
prosecution  of  offenders. 

It  is  the  "  loose  "  milk,  as  the  fluid-milk 
sold  in  the  stores  from  cans  In  any  desired 
quantity  Is  called,  that  Is  to  be  feared  the 
most.  Even  where  it  is  handled  In  sanitary 
fashion,  the  constant  removal  of  the  cover 
and  the  consequent  fluctuation  of  tempera- 
ture, offers  ample  opportunity  for  bacteria 
of  all  sorts  to  find  lodgment.  If  the  can  Is 
clean  and  the  dipper  is  also  sanitary,  the  dan- 
ger is  less,  but  at  the  best  It  Is  a  menace. 

The  milk  cans,  filled,  are  often  left  at 
the  door  of  the  grocer>'  store,  long  before  the 
store  Is  opened,  and,  standing  thus,  the  milk's 
temperature  speedily  becomes  far  too  high. 
When   the  groceryman  comes  he  may  place 
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the  can  on  ice,  but  the  chances  arc  that  he 
does  not,  and  sometimes  the  milk  becomes  of 
a  temperature  approaching  blood  heat,  when 
the  bacteria  it  contains  double  ever>'  twenty 
minutes.  New  York  inspectors  report  the 
utmost  difficult}'  in  inducing;  the  storekeepers 
to  wash  milk  cans.  There  is  a  law  at^ainst 
pot  doing  so,  and  early  in  September,  1907, 
the  cit}'  secured  its  first  conviction  of  an 
offender  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  a 
fine  of  $15  beioji  imposed.  It  is  probable 
this  will  check  the  evil,  although  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  detect  offenses  is  so  limited,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  inspectors,  that  thf  ••vil 
can  only  be  checked  at  best. 

A  number  of  Kast  Side  New  ^  ork  City 
milk    ■'     '         were  '  *"<!    in   October  of 

ailiilt'  ^   milk    ;  I,   and    fined   the 

law's  limit  for  the  offense. 

.New  York's  milk  supply  is  principally 
received  at  four  points,  Wcehawken.  N.  J., 
the  terminal  of  the  \Vest  Shore  and  other 
railroails;  iloboken.  N.  J.,  Jerse>'  City,  and 
West  Thirtieth  Mrrpf,  Nrw  YnA.  Milk  is 
also  received  in  the  Uronx,  but  not  in  large 
amount.  Long  Island  contributes  practically 
none  of  M.nnhaftan's  milk  supply,  and  only  a 
•mall  fraction  of  the  milk  served  residents  of 


Brooklyn  Borough.  Milk  receipts  are  sup- 
posed to  be  inspected,  but  such  inspection  is 
only  possible  in  limited  and  occasional  degree. 

IXSPECTIXr,  COCNTRV  DAIRIES. 

The  inspectors  at  work  in  the  countr>' 
make  a  dairv-to-dair>'  inspection.  They  at- 
tend to  all  dairy  complaints.  They  furnish 
each  dairyman  with  a  printed  card  telling 
him  what  an  ideal  stable  is.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  man  with  a  half-do/en 
dairy  cows  will  be  able  to  e(]uip  his  premises 
after  the  fashion  of  a  model  dairy.  Those 
who  oppose  the  pure-milk  movement  in  the 
country  have  been  quoting  the  New  York 
Health  Department's  card  outlining  what  a 
model  dairy  would  be,  as  a  list  of  rules  the 
Inspectors  insist  erirli  dairyinin  whose  milk 
comes  to  Ncm-  >'ork  shall  live  up  to.  The 
manifest  injustice  of  this  is  apparent.  What 
the  inspector  demanils  is  that  tlie  premises 
shall  be  kept  clean,  that  the  utensils  shall 
alv)  be  purified,  that  the  nulkman  and  all 
who  handle  the  iju'lk  shall  keep  clean  during 
the  prfHCss,  that  tlie  nu'lk  shall  not  !>e  plmed 
in  an  unclean  place,  and  that  it  be  kept  at  a 
safe  temperature.  None  of  these  recjuire- 
ments    is   even    «lifficult,    unless    a    dairyman 
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prefers  unclcanness  of  premises  and   person. 

A  feature  of  tlic  iniinicipal  market  milk 
supply  few  persons  consider  a  thorn  in  the 
Hesh  of  the  pure  milk  advocate,  is  the  "  neigh- 
borhood "  niiikiiian.  For  instance,  while  the 
law  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  forbids 
any  person  maintaining  a  cow  within  the 
borough  limits,  no  such  law  really  applies  to 
the  other  boroughs.  Consequently,  in  each 
of  the  latter  dairy  cows  are  no  raritj'.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  milk  from  these  cows  goes  to 
a  milk  company.  Instead,  it  is  disposed  of  to 
nearby  families. 

Such  dairies  are  inspected  as  often  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit ;  that  is,  if  they  ob- 
serve the  law  and  take  out  a  license.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  cases  where  half  a  dozen 
families  are  served,  and  a  license  is  consid- 
ered less  necessary,  even,  than  one  for  the 
family  dog.  The  record  of  a  license  gives 
the  milk  inspector  his  opportunity,  and  he 
docs  all  his  limited  time  permits.  Many  of 
these  two,  three  and  six  cow  dairies  are  a 
distinct  menace  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, because  their  owners  make  no  seri- 
ous attempt  to  observe  sanitary  rules. 

The  same  truth  holds  good  outside  the 
city,  where  similar  conditions  prevail.  A 
campaign  of  prosecution  and  education  has 
been  foimd  tlie  most  effective  method  in  such 
cases.  Urban  and  suburban  experience 
shows,  however,  that  until  inspection  be- 
comes more  general,  the  evil  will  continue 
to  exist  in  various  degrees  of  harmfulness. 

Inspection  of  dairy  cows  is  the  most  potent 
weapon  used  in  stamping  out  tuberculosis 
and  other  ailments.  No  matter  how  much 
cleanliness  may  be  observed  in  handling  milk, 
it  \\ill  not  kill  tuberculosis  germs.  Careful, 
competent  and  continuous  inspection  has  al- 
ready worked  wonders.  The  few  milk  in- 
spectors of  New  \  ork  City  who  are  assigned 
to  the  country  dictricts,  aided  by  the  veteri- 
narians of  such  companies  .is  the  Horden, 
working  steadily,  succeed  in  maintaining  a 
fairly  good  inspection  of  perhaps  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  New  "\'ork  State's  dairy 'herds. 
As  to  inspection  in  other  States  contributorv 
to  New  \  ork's  milk  supply,  the  percentage, 
particularly  in  Massachusetts,  is  very  nearly 
the  same,  in  fact,  as  frequent  as  conditions 
permit. 

The  actual  inspection  of  herds  is  so  dis- 
tant from  the  major  portion  of  the  body  of 
milk  consumers  that  realization  of  its  im- 
portance seems  halting,  as  the  public  is  loath 
to  approve  of  that  which  it  cannot  see.  This 
feeling  has  been  noticeti  in  the  official  actions 


of  those  who  have  the  power  of  appropriating 
money  for  just  such  purposes.  The  inspec- 
tion movement  is  by  no  means  at  a  stand- 
still, however.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  lending  all  possible  aid,  while  lead- 
ing milk  companies  are  urging  dairymen  to 
keep  their  herds  healthy  and  buy  none  but 
certified  cows,  meaning  cows  that  are  certi- 
fied to  be  healthy.  Records  show  that 
blooded  cattle  are,  if  anything,  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease  than  others.  F"ifty  per 
cent,  of  the  dairy  herds  of  the  United  States 
are  "  scrubs,"  or  native  cattle,  and  these  have 
proved  more  healthy  than  their  better  bred 
sisters. 

So  far  as  inspection  is  concerned,  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  least  frequent  inspection 
which  can  be  considered  a  fairly  perfect  safe- 
guard against  maintaining  disease  in  a  dairy 
herd  is  not  less  than  once  in  two  months. 

With  the  water  supply  of  dairic.-;,  as  with 
inspection,  a  campaign  of  education  seems 
the  only  permanent  road  to  absolute  reform. 
Many  uells,  springs  and  cisterns  used  in 
cooling  milk,  located  close  to  sources  that  are 
hotbeds  of  disease,  are  poorly  protected  from 
surface  drainage.  The  purity  of  the  dair>' 
farm's  water  supply  is  given  scant  notice, 
with  rare  exception.  When  attention  is 
called  to  this  fact  it  is  excused,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  a  choice  of  evils,  and  eftective 
treatm.ent  of  this  one  must  come  later. 

INTEL  LIGEN'T    CO-OPERATION    OF    THE    MILK 
COMPANIES. 

After  all,  the  city's  greatest  aid  in  keeping 
milk  pure  is  the  com.pany  or  individual  who 
sells  the  milk  to  the  consumer  direct.  There 
are  about  twent\-fivc  companies  operating 
in  New  "^'ork  City,  retail  and  wholesale. 
Some  of  these  companies,  like  the  Borden, 
the  largest  of  them  all,  which  has  seventy 
receiving  stations  in  the  country  districts 
where  it  gathers  the  milk  disposed  of  in 
New  "^'ork,  exercise  the  greatest  precautions. 
Several  of  these  bottle  the  milk  sold  to  con- 
sumers at  the  receiving  stations,  while  others 
prefer  to  have  it  shipped  to  the  city  in  cans 
and  bottled  there.  The  loose  milk,  of  course, 
is  received  \\  holly  in  cans. 

These  milk  companies  will  declare,  if 
questioned,  that  the  Health  Department  is 
merely  following  in  their  footsteps.  To  an 
extent  this  is  true,  but  the  companies  lacked 
co-operative  action.  The  health  departments 
of  cities  where  milk  inspection  obtains,  have 
unified  and  invigorated  the  effort  to  attain 
cleanliness.     1  he  honest  milk  purveyor  must 
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fall  into  line,  the  dis- 
honest ones  are  pun- 
ished as  speedily  as 
possible.  Rochester  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that 
it  prosecuted  20  per 
cent,  of  its  milkmen  up 
to  1905  before  it  made 
them  understand  that 
the  pure-milk  move- 
ment  was  not  a 
shadow. 

STATE    LEGISLATION'. 

Legislative  enact- 
ment has  helped  and  is 
helping  to  safeguard 
milk.  Occasionally  the 
State  has  taken  a  hand 

in  helping  the  city.  Massachusetts  was 
really  the  first  commonwealth  to  take  offi- 
cial action  toward  the  purification  of  the 
milk  supply.  Thus  Boston  became  the 
pioneer  of  all  American  cities  in  securing 
the  benefits  of  milk  inspection.  New  York 
claims  supremacy-  in  system  and  in  the  ef- 
fect of  enforcement,  but  Boston's  record  is 
gratif>  ing.  Philadelphia  is  making  a  strong 
effort  to  improve  conditions.  Chicago  is 
taking  giant  strides  toward  better  conditions, 
hastened  by  the  statement  of  the  official  in- 
vestigators that  at  the  time  of  inquiry  one- 
third  of  the  milk  supply  of  Illinois  cities  was 
unfit  for  use. 

JUST  WHAT  IS  REQLIRED  OF  TflK  UAIRVMAV. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  milk  puri- 
fication begin?)  at  the  dairy.  Dairymen  sup- 
plying most  of  the  milk  companies  work 
under  contract.  In  the  contract  used  by  the 
largest  of  the  milk  companies,  which  serves 
Chicago  as  well  as  New  York,  the  dair>man 
agrees : 

amply   lighted 
H  !  '. ,  'hat  no  hogs, 

<hccp,  or  fowls  shall  t>c  housed  in  the  stables. 


that  x\ 

To  • 
at    ■ 
f. 
c|. 

no    

cant  and 

in  v%e  to  V-- y  tn- 

off,  on  a  rack  rlr 

To  • 
ings,  ! 
and  t 
to  \tt  (.„. 
for  the  * 

pnrpOM,    unir*'.    I'lT    xTormj;    inii», 


A    DAIRY    STABLE    WITHIN    FIFTY    MILES    OF    NEW    YORK,    WHICH    THE    CITY 

INSPECTOR    CONDEMNED. 


To  have  the  milking  done  witli  dry  hands,  in 
tlie  most  clcanlj-  manner;  immediately  after 
milking  to  remove  the  milk,  including  strippings, 
to  the  milk  house,  strain  it  through  a  loo-mesh 
wire  cloth  strainer,  and  to  cool  the  milk  to  58 
degrees  within  forty-tive  minutes  from  the  time 
it  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  by  pl;icing  the  cans  of 
milk  in  a  vat  of  water  and  fre(iuently  stirring 
the  milk,  or  by  the  use  of  approved  aerators; 
to  keep  the  cans  of  milk  in  the  vat  of  water  un- 
til time  for  delivery ;  to  prevent  the  milk  from 
freezing  or  rising  in  temperature  to  exceed  58 
degrees  between  forty-live  minutes  after  drawn 
from  the  cows  and  wlien  delivered  at  the  com- 
pany's plant,  to  which  place  it  sball  be  trans- 
ported in  a  spring  wagon,  covered  witli  a  clean 
canvas  ;  to  not  mix  evening's  and  morning's  niill^, 
except  the  remnants  of  each  milking;  to  not  de- 
liver milk  from  any  cow  in  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion. 

To  immediately  notify  the  com])any  if  any 
member  of  bis  or  her  bouseliold,  or  any  member 
of  any  family  occupying  the  |)remises  on  which 
the  milk  is  produced,  has  any  infectious  or  con- 
tagious disease,  or  any  person  who  may  be  as- 
sisting in  the  work  of  the  dairy  who  comes  in 
contact  with  any  infectious  or  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

There  is  small  chance  here  for  dirt,  in- 
fection, or  adulteration,  for  the  contract  fur- 
ther provides  that  "  the  company  has  a  right 
to  cancel  this  contract  in  case  it  has  satisf ac- 
ton,' evidence  that  adulteratrd,  skimmed,  or 
contaminated  inilk  is  being  dehverrd  or  of- 
fered for  deliver)'  by  the  dairyman." 

The  company  goes  still  further.  It  has  a 
corps  of  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect 
e\'ery  dairy  under  contract  once  or  tu  ice  a 
week.  In  addition,  skilled  veterinarians  are 
employed,  who  carefully  exanu'nr  the  herds, 
at  least  twice  each  month.  It  is  true  that 
thi»  course  \%  not  followed  by  all  companies, 
hut  the  !ai.'f'ar«N  are  being  gradually  forced 
toward    this   standanl 


kept  clean. 

and  rinse  all  milk  utcnsiU 

'  use,  morning  and 

and    rovers    with 

■  in  ;  to  put 

,     .      outside  of 

and  briKht,  and  when  not 

••-      '     '  '   cover* 

•id- 
ity 
ir  or  kitchen  , 
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I  for  no  other 
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A     MECHANICAL    STERILIZER    IN    MILK-RECEIVING 

STATION. 

TIISTS   APPLIED  AT   THE   RnCEIVlNC.    STATION. 

These  are  the  precautions  taken  at  the 
receiving  station:  The  forty-quart  can,  the 
size  ordinarily  used  by  the  dairyman,  is 
opened  and  the  temperature  tested  by  an  in- 
spector. If  the  temperature  is  too  high, — 
above  50, — the  milk  is  rejected.  The  milk  is 
then  tested  for  solids  and  butter  fats,  the 
lactometer  used  in  connection  with  the  Bab- 
cock  fat  test  reveals  adulteration  if  it  exists. 
It  is  possible  for  the  dairyman  to  adulterate 
his  milk  and  not  de- 
stroy the  appearance  of 
pure  milk,  but  this  is 
rarely  attempted,  be- 
cause the  risk  of  loss  of 
contract  is  great,  and 
the  inspectors  are  Ij'nx- 
eyed  in  such  matters. 

In  fixing  and  main- 
taining a  temperature 
standard,  the  milk  com- 
panies have  practically 
forced  the  abandon- 
ment of  preservatives. 
At  one  time  the  use  of 
borax  to  prevent  milk 
souring  was  extensive. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda 
was  also  used.  To-day 
the  better  cLlss  of  milk- 
men are  the  first  to 
denounce  an  offender 
in  this  regard. 


THE   BOTTLING   PROCESS. 

At  the  country  receiving  station  the  milk 
is  poured  from  the  cans  through  a  strainer 
into  a  metal  tank.  Then  it  passes  through 
a  pipe  into  a  filter  and  tank,  whose  compart- 
ments are  filled  with  quartz,  ground  fine  and 
sterilized.  From  here  it  goes  to  another 
tank,  from  which  it  is  piped  to  the  filling 
table. 

The  process  of  filling  a  milk  bottle  is  as 
ingenious  as  it  is  simple.  A  long,  metal 
lined  box,  large  enough  to  hold  sixty  dozen 
bottles  in  rows  of  eight,  furnishes  a  founda- 
tion for  a  traveling  tank,  filled  when  desired 
with  milk  from  the  storage  tank.  At  the 
bottom  of  one  end  of  this  tank  are  sixteen 
copper  discs,  called  fillers,  opened  and  closed 
by  lever  action.  When  the  tank  is  in  posi- 
tion, the  fillers  being  directly  over  two  rows 
of  bottles,  lever  action  causes  the  discs  to 
drop  into  the  mouths  of  the  waiting  bottles. 

The  traveler  then  moves  backward,  crab 
fashion,  leaving  the  filled  bottles  ready  to  be 
capped.  Sometimes  a  paper  cap  that  fits 
tightly  in  the  bottle's  neck  is  the  sole  pro- 
tection from  the  air.  Again,  a  paper  cap  is 
adjusted  in  a  little  different  fashion,  and 
over  this  a  tin  clamp  or  cap,  operated  by 
heavy  adjustable  wires. 

Once  capped,  the  bottle  is  placed  in  a 
case,  ice  is  thrown  on  top  and  the  whole 
loaded  by  means  of  trucks  into  a  waiting 
car,  in  which  the  milk  is  transported  to  the 
point  of  distribution. 


IK.sTINi.     MM.K     WITH     A    I.A»TOMETKR 
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FILLING    BOTTLES    WITH    MILK    IN    ONE   OF   THE    LARGE    MILK    STATIONS. 


CLEANSING    THE    EMPTY    BOTTLES. 

Now  comes  the  task  of  caring  for  the 
empty  bottles.  These,  rinsed,  are  placed  in 
cases  and  returned  to  the  milk  stations.  Here 
the>'  are  plunged  into  wafer  containing  a 
washing  solution  that  creates  no  suds.  Then 
the  bottle  is  placed  over  a  brush  attached  to 
a  wheel.  In  the  course  of  one  revolution  of 
the  wheel  the  inside,  exterior,  top,  and  b(Jt- 
toni  of  the  bottle  are  scrubbed  by  four  sepa- 
rate brushes.  Running  water  is  used  in  all 
cases.  Flrom  the  wheel  the  bottle  goes  to  its 
final  bath,  and  thence  to  a  mechanical  steril- 
izer, which  gives  room  to  s^x)  bottles.  Into 
this  a  jet  of  steam  is  turned.  Afterward, 
the  sterilizT,  mounter!  on  wheels,  is  rolled 
aside,  remaining  undisturbed  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  bottles  are  trans- 
ported to  the  filling  table  as  needed,  bright 
and  (lean.  Nor  dr>es  cleanliness  cease  here, 
for  the  wfKxlrn  cases  are  swept  by  p<iwcrful 
jets  of  water  that  drive  out  cver>'thing  in  the 
nature  of  dirt. 

That  is  the  fashion  in  which  milk  is  safe- 
guarded by  the  coojpanies,  according  to  the 
belief  that  experience  is  constantly  endorsing, 
— that  t'  ■  fo  be  certain  of  p  'Ic  is 

to  keep  It  a     ^  -.tely  frrr  from  < <>i\'  'ion. 


That  the  public  is  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  added  care  makes  milk  more 
desirable  is  shown  by  the  surprising  gain  in 
the  demand  for  bottled  milk.  If  the  bottled 
milk  sold  in  the  United  States  each  calendar 
day  were  distributed  per  capita  to  the  na- 
tion's population,  there  Mould  be  a  bottle 
for  every  individual.  This  feature  of  the 
milk  trade  had  its  inception  barely  twenty- 
one  years  ago.  The  facts  concerning  its 
origin  are  these: 

It  haiipened  that  in  1886  several  employees 
of  a  milk  company,  then  modest  in  size,  but 
now  an  industrial  giant,  were  discussing 
ways  r)f  improving  the  milk  service,  when  one 
turned  to  a  route  man  standing  near  and 
asked:  "  If  jou  had  some  bottles  in  which  to 
serve  Ifwjsc  nnlk  to  customers,  do  you  think 
your  sales  would  increase?" 

"  I   think    they  would,"  was   the  answer. 

I  think  the  customers  woidd  fake  to  the 
idea. 

'I  he  following  day  the  man  was  given 
several  do/en  (juart  b«»ttles,  in  appearance 
something  like  the  milk  b(»nle  of  today,  and 
served  his  customers  by  dipping  the  milk 
from  the  can  into  the  bottle  and  leaving  the 
bottle  until  the  dav  folhiuing.  Tfir  rxpcri- 
inent  uas  afi  iinmrdiatr  sik  crss. 
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The  story  of  the  milk  bottle  and  its  equip- 
ment reveals  an  interesting^  situation.  Its 
construction  for  one  company  that  uses 
S, 000,000  bottles  annually  keeps  eight  glass 
factories  busy,  most  of  them  the  year  through. 
Inasmuch  as  100,000,000  bottles  are  used 
yearly,  the  milk  bottle's  importance  to  the 
American  glass  trade  is  clear,  because  a  large 
part  of  this  stock  has  to  be  replaced  everj' 
tv\clfthmonth.  A  milk  bottle  contains 
twenty-seven  ounces  of  glass,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  thirty-tuo  ounces.  » 

The  paper  cap  that  is  part  of  the  milk 
bottle's  equipment  is  made  by  machinery, 
each' machine  turning  out  from  400,000  to 
600,000  a  day.  One  man  manages  five  ma- 
chines. Each  milk  bottle  is  filled  on  an 
average  once  in  four  days.  Thus  each  one 
of  the  100,000,000  bottles  receives  a  fresh 
cap  ever}'  time  it  is  used,  which  will  average 
sev^n  times  a  month. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  milk  bottles  in  use 
are  equipped  with  a  tin  cap  or  clamp,  as  well 
as  the  paper  cap.  A  dozen  factories  are  busy 
each  year  producing  them. 

Completely  furnished,  the  wholesale  cost 
of  the  milk  bottle  is  five  cents.  It  forms  a 
component  part  of  three  trades.  It  furnishes 
employment  to  thousands  of  workmen  in  the 
trades  into  w  hich  it  enters. 

The  wooden  cases  in  which  milk  bottles 
are  transported  are  so  widely  used  that  their 
construction  is  almost  an  industry'  in  itself. 
Thousands  of  freight  cars  are  needed  in  the 
daily  transportation  of  the  milk,  for  the 
milk  trade  knows  no  day  of  rest.  In  New 
York  City,  where  the  trade  is  highly  organ- 
ized, the  rail  receipts  in  1906  exceeded 
10,000,000  forty-quart  cans.  These  were 
brought  by  fifteen  different  railroads  from 
five  States,  many  traveling  3cx3  miles  in 
transit. 

PASTEURIZATION   AND   STERILIZATION. 

In  presenting  their  wares  to  the  public, 
milk  purveyors  sometimes  use  the  terms  pas- 
teurized and  sterilized  as  guarantees  of  the 
p\irity  of  the  milk  they  offer.  Looking  past 
the  atiiiosphcre  of  respectability  these  words 
cast  about  nulk,  the  fact  becomes  clear  that 
while  pasteurized  milk  serves  its  purpose,  it 
is  not  the  best  method  of  permanently  im- 
proving the  milk  supply.  Dr.  Henry  L. 
Coit,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Milk 
Commissioners,  stated  at  the  International 
Congress  that  not  only  is  pasteurized  milk 
iiitrinsicallv    less    desirable    than    clean    raw- 


milk,  which  is  primarily  the  purest  milk,  but 
is  actually  unsafe  unless  it  is  consumed 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  it 
goes  through  the  pasteurization  process. 

Pasteurization  technically  consists  of  plac- 
ing the  receptacles  containing  milk  in  cold 
water  and  bringing  that  water  up  to  the  boil- 
ing point.  In  the  case  of  milk  companies  the 
milk  is  placed  in  large  tanks  and  heated  to 
the  requisite  degree  of  temperature.  Then 
it  passes  to  another  tank  and  from  that  into 
bottles.  Pasteurizing  is  supposed  to  kill  all 
germs  harmful  to  health,  but  the  process 
under  the  conditions  named  offers  such  op- 
portunities for  absorbing  bacteria  while  in 
transit  from  tank  to  bottle  that  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  entirely  satisfactory.  Effective 
pasteurization  really  means  holding  the  milk 
at  a  temperature  of  about  165  degrees  for, 
say,  twenty  minutes. 

That  pasteurized  milk  as  applied  to  the 
hom.e  is  better,  far  better,  than  the  so-called 
loose  milk  is  indisputable,  and  its  use  in 
New-  ^'ork  has  had  a  beneficial  effect.  This 
fact  is  especially  notable  in  the  case  of  the 
Straus  milk  depots,  in  New  York,  which  dis- 
pensed 2,917,336  bottles  during  the  summer 
months  of  1907  from  the  various  stations, 
much  of  this  milk  being  sold  by  the  glass. 
The  Straus  depots  often  substitute  their 
milk  for  that  hitherto  consumed  in  the  least 
sanitary  and  poorest  sections  of  the  city, 
where  the  mortality  caused  by  impure  milk 
is  the  greatest. 

Under  certain  conditions  th.e  pasteurized 
milk  is,  therefore,  beneficial,  but  at  no  time 
is  it  the  equal  of  such  milk  as  is  sold  in 
Rochester,  for  instance.  Sterilized  water  is 
not  so  desirable  as  water  that  is  pure  as 
Nature  can  create.  So  it  is  with  milk, — 
original  purity  is  far  superior  to  renovated 
results.  That  is  tl.e  issue  in  the*pure-milk 
crusade, — pasteurization  and  sterilization  as 
far  as  they  go,  but  milk  in  its  original  purity, 
from  cows  known  to  be  free  from  disease, 
over  all.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood, 
however,  that,  in  the  absence  of  universal 
and  thorough  inspection  of  dairy  cows,  pas- 
teurization and  sterilization  are  the  only 
safeguards  the  milk  consumer  can  depend 
upon  to  protect  him  from  germs  contained  in 
milk  from  cows  suffering  from  disease. 

THE  dairyman's  PROFITS. 

The  question  is  frequently  raised,  "  Does 
it  pay  to  be  a  dairyman,  and  observe  the 
milk-inspection  rules?"  OflRcial  figures, 
those  compiled  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
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tr.e.  ,  .^11  the  ston*.  The  dain-man  sells  his  bers  that  it  pays  to  keep^  clean.  One  of  these 
milk  by  \veight,  although  the  consumer  buys  when  interviewed  by  a  milk  inspector  oh- 
by  the  quart.  (A  quart  of  milk  represents  a  jected  to  cleansing  his  stable  before  the  morn- 
little  more  than  two  pounds.)  AMiile  the  ing  milking,  because  it  would  force  him  to 
figures, — the  prices, — vary  greatly,  Si -05  to  rise  at  what  he  considered  an  unreasonable 
$1.75     per    hundred    represent    an    average  hour. 

year.  Conditions  in  1907. — the  late  spring  A  few  years  ago  this  was  a  nation  of 
and  sunimer  and  an  unexpected  increase  in  buttermakcrs,  but  conditions  have  changed 
demand, — made  this  an  unusual  year.  The  rapidly  in  the  last  decade.  The  demand  for 
tendeno'  was  toward  higher  rather  than  market  milk  has  grown  A\-ith  the  years.  In- 
lower  prices.  telligent  and  well  posted  farmers  have 
The  Connecticut  dairyman  makes  an  an-  learned  that  sanitary-  dairying  pays.  The 
nual  profit  of  about  22  per  cent,  on  his  in-  cry  that  it  is  too  expensive  is  not  borne  out 
vestment.  This  is  striking  an  average,  and  by  the  facts.  An  expensive  equipment  is  not 
does  not  refer  to  the  dainmcn  who  sell  to  a  necessar)'  to  neatness  on  a  dairy  farm. 
cheese  factorv,  or  the  rich  man  with  a  dair^■                  .,.,,,„  ^^ ^  .     _, 

,     ,  ,           .        ,-             u        I    •                     J                 I    ".  V.ALUE  OF  THE  N.ATIVE  COW.  . 

hobby;  simply  to  the  plam,  every-day  market 

milkman.  Official  records  in  Georgia  show,  One  of  the  most  notable  changes  that  al- 
as an  example  of  a  Southern  State  dairying,  tered  conditions  have  caused  is  seen  in  the 
that  one  dair^-  cow  and  one  acre  of  land  net  character  of  the  dairy  herds.  When  butter 
an  annual  profit  of  $28.75.  instead  of  milk  was  king  of  the  dairy,  every 
„    ^       ..     .^^  ,        „,^^  dairj-man  sought  to  grade  his  herd  into  rich 
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milkers, — that  is,  cows  partly  thoroughbred. 

These  facts  render  the  advance  in  retail  whose  milk  was  above  the  average  in  fats. 
prices  of  milk,  which  is  becoming  general,  of  Jerseys  were  the  favorites  because  of  the  ex- 
unusual  interest.  Individual  instances  where  ceeding  richness  of  their  yield.  To-day,  in 
higher  rates  are  justified  undoubtedly  exist,  sections  of  the  country  where  market  milk 
When  all  facts  are  considered,  however,  it  is  a  leading  product,  the  native  is  the  most 
seems  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with  the  valued  dairy  cow.  A  native  may  be  called  a 
rea.«ions  given  for  a  general  increase,  unless  mongrel  cow,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 
the  broad  ground  be  taken  that  milk  prices  A  good  specimen  has  large  feed  capacity, 
should  go  up  because  those  for  other  foods  without  tendency  toward  beef.  The  feed 
have.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  capacit)'  is  an  essential,  because  milk  cannot 
the  market  milk  business  is  not  controlled  by  be  manufactured  without  material  therefor. 
a  national  combinaltion.  Hence  the  individ-  One  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  dairy 
ual  producer  counts  more  than  if  he  were  a  industry  is  the  50,000  increase  in  the  number 
tiny  part  of  a  great  commercial  machine.  of  dairy  cattle  in  Iowa  during  n)o6.     Most 

The  retailer  claims  in  justification  of  his  of  these  are  natives,  although  there  is  also  a 

action  that  never  before  has  he  been  obliged  mixture  of  good  grades, — half  thoroughbreds. 

to  pay  the  producer  so  much  for  his  milk.  The  milk  industry  is  perhaps  the  only  in- 

Thc    prfiducer    declares    that    the    demands  dustr)-  in  the  United  States  which  represents 

made  upon  him  in  the  line  of  milk  purifica-  investment   exceeding   $500,000,000   that   is 

tion  are  such  that  the  cost  of  production  is  not   controlled    from   a  central   source.      Its 

mater'-''-     ■    reasrd.  ver>'  nature  renders  such  control  impossible. 

Inv               »n   by   pure-milk    advocates   re-  .At  the  same  time  no  industry  is  more  vital 

suits  in  the  statement  that  the  dairyman  who  in    its    influence    upon    the    nation's    health. 

romplics  with  pure-milk  requirrmrnts  mak»*s  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  investigation  of 

a  larger  net  profit  than   the  datr>iiian  who  the   milk   question    being   conducted    hy    the 

rtUiKS  to  live  up  to  regulations.  Government  which  may  and  is  likely  to  cx- 

()f  cour«r,  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  is  tend  over  many  months.     It  is  believed  that 

involved  in  L'                    .     .1          <  i     .  ,,jan,J.  when   Congress   passes   a    Pure-Milk    law    it 

ard,   jiMt    as                                                 s.   but  will  be  sufficiently  drastic  in  its  pntvisions  to 

th«  trouble  in  lH*fh  rav^  vems  to  be  worth  prove  a  material   aid    in   hastening   the  day 

while.      The   difTunlfv    Vms   in    "if)\io<in;'   a  u hrn  pure  un'lk   will  be  a  matter  of  course 

cla.«»  of  producert  b>  no  nir^n^  sii;,iil  in  mun-  rather  than  a  matter  of  conscience. 
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C  IIAIX  the  public  utilities  be  owned  by  the 
pubh'c? — is  a  question  pressing  for  de- 
cision in  nearly  every  American  city. 

To  aid  in  its  proper  solution  the  National 
Civic  Federation  began  about  two  years  ago 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  representa- 
tive American  and  British  gas,  water,  elec- 
tric-light, and  street-railway  plants,  with  a 
view  to  comparing  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  private  and  public  ownership. 
The  opinions  of  the  experts  upon  the  data  so 
collected  appear  to  be  widely  divergent,  and 
to  indicate,  so  far  as  they  can  be  reconciled  at 
all,  that  neither  private  nor  public  o\\  ncrship, 
as  ordinarily  practiced,  is  wholly  satisfactory. 

While  this  investigation  was  proceeding, 
Massachusetts  entered,  in  connection  with 
the  Boston  gas  supply,  upon  an  experiment, 
new  in  America,  which  may  lead  to  the  best 
practical  solution  of  the  public-utilities  prob- 
lem. The  new  Boston  system  creates  sub- 
stantially a  partnership  between  the  public 
and  the  stockholders  of  the  gas  company, — a 
partnership  in  which  the  public  will  secure 
an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
business. 

TWENTY  PER  CENT.  REDUCTION  IN  TWO 
YEARS. 

This  system  has  already  given  to  Boston 8o- 
cent  gas,  although  Boston  is  located  many  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  mines  which  supply  its 
coal.  Eighty  cents  is  a  lower  price  for  gas  than 
is  actually  enjoyed  by  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States,  except  a  few  within  the  coal 
and  oil  region,  like  Cleveland  or  Wheeling, 
and  Redlaiuls  and  Santa  Ana,  Cal.  Even 
in  those  cities  the  price  is  not  lower  than  75 
cents, — a  price  which  Boston  may  reasonably 
expect  to  attain  soon.  For,  during  the  two 
years  ending  July  1,  1907,  four  reductions  in 
price  each  of  5  cents  have  been  maile.  To 
have  reduced  the  price  of  gas  20  per  cent, 
during  that  period  of  generally  rising  prices 
in  labor  and  materials  is  certainly  a  notable 
achievement.  I'he  most  recent  reductions  in 
price  were  the  wholly  voluntary  acts  of  the 
company,  made  under  wise  laws  framed  in 
the  interest  both  of  the  public  ami  of  the 
stockholders.  Ihe  saving  to  the  gas  con- 
sumer bv   these   reductions   was  in   the   first 


year  :;5265,404.55,  in  the  second  year  $565,- 
725.60,  and  will  be  in  the  third  (the  cur- 
rent) year  about  $800,000. 

EARNINGS     unimpaired;    A    COMPARISON 
WITH    NEW   YORK. 

That  this  saving  to  the  consumer  was  not 
attained  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the 
stockholder  may  be  inferred  from  the  market 
price  of  the  stock  of  the  association  which 
controls  the  gas  company.  In  the  two  years 
following  the  legislation  of  1905,  a  period  in 
which  most  other  stocks  depreciated  largely, 
the  common  stock  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas 
Companies  rose  from  44]/^  to  S7/2  ',  and 
even  in  the  severe  stock  depression  of  late 
September,  1907,  this  stock  was  firm  at  52. 

Compare  with  the  results  of  the  Boston 
experiment  the  attempt  in  New  ^'ork  City 
made  at  about  the  same  time  to  reduce  the 
price  of  gas  from  $1  to  80  cents  by  legislative 
fiat  and  the  compulsory  orders  of  the  State 
commission.  The  New  ^'ork  company  con- 
tended that  the  law  was  unconstitutional ; 
the  federal  court  issued  an  injunction;  the 
consumer  still  pays  out  $1  for  each  1000  feet 
of  gas;  and  the  market  price  of  the  stock  of 
tlie  Consolidated  Cias  Company  of  New  \()rk 
fell  during  the  same  period  of  two  years  from 
200  to  118,  and  in  late  September,  i<x>7.  to 

But  Boston  has  reaped  from  the  sliding 
scale  system  as  applied  under  President  Rich- 
ards' administration  of  the  company  far  more 
than  clieaper  gas  and  higher  security  values. 
It  has  been  proved  that  a  public-service  cor- 
poration may  be  managed  with  political  hon- 
esty, and  jet  successfully,  and  that  its  head 
may  become  a  valuable  public  servant.  The 
officers  and  employees  of  the  gas  company 
now  de\-ote  themselves  strictly  to  the  business 
of  making  and  distributing  gas,  instead  of  dis- 
sipating their  abilities,  as  heretofore,  in  lobby- 
ing and  political  intrigue.  As  a  result,  g:us 
properties  which  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  twenty  years  had  been  the  subject  of  finan- 
cial and  political  scandals,  developing  ulti- 
mately bitter  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  now  conducted  in  a  manner  so  hon- 
orable as  to  deserve  and  to  secure  the  highest 
iniblic  commeuilation. 
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WORK  OF   THE   PUBLIC-FR.\N-CHISE   LE-\GUE. 

The  passage  of  the  Sliding-Scale  act  of 
1906  marked  the  close  of  the  campaign  upon 
which  the  Public-Franchise  League  entered 
in  1903.  All  [Massachusetts  gas  companies 
had  since  1885  been  subject  to  the  super\'ision 
of  a  State  commission  with  very  broad  pow- 
ers, including  that  of  fixing  prices.  New 
securities  could  be  issued  only  with  the  com- 
mission's approval.  For  m.any  years  stringent 
laws  prohibiting  stock-watering  had  been  in 
force.  While  these  laws  are  of  great  value 
and  have  protected  Massachusetts  from  many 
of  the  evils  of  corporate  management  from 
which  other  States  have  suffered,  dissatisfac- 
tion with  conditions  from  time  to  time  pre- 
vailing in  connection  with  the  Boston  gas 
supply  was  persistent  and  well  founded.  Bos- 
ton tried  successively  "  regulated  "  monopoly, 
competition,  and  the  combination  of  gas  com- 
panies. The  service  was  poor  and  the  man- 
agement unprogressive.  The  price  of  gas, 
which  after  a  strenuous  contest  had  been  re- 
duced in  parts  of  Boston  to  $1  in  1893,  ap- 
peared to  be  immutable. 

The  application  to  the  Legislature  made 
in  1903  for  leave  to  consolidate  the  several 
Boston  companies  then  in  combination  af- 
forded the  Public-Franchise  League  its  op- 
portunity-. Several  minor  provisions  were 
inserted  in  the  consolidation  act  designed  to 
protect  the  people's  rights,  and  the  issue  of 
capital  by  the  united  company  was  limited 
to  the  net  "  fair  value  of  the  plants  and  prop- 
erty of  the  several  corporations  as  the  same 
shall  be  determined  "  by  the  Gas  and  Klec- 
tric  Light  Commisioners,  "  without  enhance- 
ment on  account  of  the  value  of  franchises  or 
earning  capacity  or  on  account  of  exclusive 
privileges  derived  from  rights  in  the  public 
streets." 

MODERATE  CAI'ITALIZATIOV. 

"^ITie  aggregate  outstanding  securities  of  the 
constituent  companies  had  a  par  value  of 
only  >i  5,124,121  (of  which  $9,309,6ofj  was 
stock  and  $5,814,521  funded  debt).  But 
when,  in  1 904,  application  was  made  under 
the  act  to  fix  the  capital,  the  companies 
claimed  that  the  properties  had  recently  cmt 
the  then  owner*  over  $24/xx),ocx),  that  their 
replacement  value  was  about  the  same 
ar  '•  '- !  that  the  fair  value  for  capi- 
t.i  '»nlri  he  not  Irsi  than  $2O.6f)0.- 

080.99.     The   Public- Franchl^r    I^agur.   on 
the  other  hand,  !r<|  that  »>ib^tantially 

any  excess  in  vai ..     ..   ;  the  $1 5,124,121  rep- 


resented not  contributions  by  stockholders, 
bu^  accumulations  from  excessive  payments 
exacted  from  gas  consumers ;  that  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  business  such  value 
should  not  be  capitalized ;  and  that  the  Con- 
solidated Company's  capital  stock  should 
therefore  be  limited  to  the*  aggregate  of  the 
capital  of  the  constituent  companies  then  out- 
standing, plus  such  additional  amount  of 
stock  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  issue  at  its 
estimated  market  value  (which  was  above 
the  par  value)  to  provide  funds  for  paying 
of?  all  existing  indebtedness.  The  League 
deen:ed  the  retention  of  the  original  capital 
so  augmented  of  fundamental  importance, 
mainly  because  the  payment  of  a  high  rate  of 
dividend  on  a  sm.all  capital  issue  would  tend 
to  keep  the  public  vigilant. 

After  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  the  gas 
companies,  acting  under  the  enlightened  and 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  Richards,  agreed,  in 
1905,  with  the  Public-Franchise  League  upon 
legislation  which  provided  that  the  capital  of 
the  consolidated  company  should  be  limited 
to  the  aggregate  par  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock  and  funded  indebtedness  of  the  constitu- 
ent companies,  to  wit:  $15,124,000;  that 
the  maximum  price  of  gas  in  Boston  should 
be  reduced  to  90  cents  within  twelve  months 
after  the  consolidation  was  effected  ;  and  that 
the  Governor  should  appoint  a  commission  to 
consider  and  report  to  the  next  Legislature 
whether  the  adoption  in  Boston  of  the  so- 
called  London  sliding-scale  system  for  "  the 
automatic  and  interdependent  adjustment«of 
the  price  of  gas  to  consumers  and  the  rate  of 
dividends  to  stockholders  of  gas  companies  " 
was  expedient.  The  favorable  recommenda- 
tion of  the  minority  of  this  commission, 
.Messrs.  James  F.  Cotter  and  Charles  P. 
Hall,  was  supported  b\  the  Public-Franchise 
League  and  the  gas  company,  and  on  May 
26,  1906,  the  Sliding-Scale  act  received  (lov- 
ernor  Ciuild's  approv  al  in  spite  of  the  strenu- 
ous opposition  of  both  conservatives  and  rad- 
icals. 

THE  I'RINCIIM.E  OF  THE  SLIDING  SCALE. 

The  Boston  Sliding-Scalc  act,  which  em- 
bodies with  Mime  modifications  tlir  main  jiro- 
visions  of  the  system  w  idcly  used  in  Kngl.uid, 
provides  as  follows: 

First:  Ninety  cents  per  1 000  feet  of  gas 
(that  is,  thr  niaximum  price  then  actually 
charged  by  tlir  Boston  company)  is  made  the 
"  standard  price  "  of  gas. 

Sfffitul:  Seven  per  cent,  (that  is,  I  per 
cent,  less  than  the  dividend  which  was  then 
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FUTURE    REDUCTIONS 


ANOTHER  INCREASE 
ANTICIPATED 


CONTINUED 
CO-OPERATION 


In    REDUCINQ   the   PRICE    of    Gas   to    80c    we    have    not   only 
depended  uoon  the  LARGE  INCREASE  in  sales  of  the  past  year,  but  we 
have    ANTrciPATEO    another    SUBSTANTIA!.    INCREASE     during 
coming  year. 


the 


FAULTS 
CORRECTED 


INCREASE  IS 
DOUBLE 

ADVANTAGES 
APPEAL 


EVEN  LOWER 
PRICES 


We  are   confident  that  with  the  CONTINUED  CO.operaTION 

which  the  Public  has  shown  in  the  past  th'S  increase  will  be  effected. 
With  this  end  in  view,  we  are  trying  to  do  our  share  by  IMPROVING  THE 
SERVICE  wherever  possible,  and  we  have  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
doing  this.  With  the  same  end  in  view,  we  WELCOME  SUQOESriON  or 
CRITICISM  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  or  tie  fittitude  of  our 
employes  who  come  in  contact  with  the  Public 

We  have  established  a  medium  in  the  FORTY  REPRESENTa. 
TIVES.  in  order  that  SUCH  FAULTS  as  exist  may  be  brought  to  otir 
attention  and  CORRECTED,  and  to  explain  the  ADVantaqes  of 
USINQ    OAS    for    LIQMT.    HEAT    and    POWER. 

This     CAMPAIGN     OP    EDUCATION    is     bemg    APPRECIATED,    if 

wc  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  the  INCREASE  in  SALES  of  the  past 
year  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

As  the  ADVANTAGES  of  Gas  evidently  APPEAL  to  the  Public 
more  and  more  as  they  become  more  familiar  with  the  various  methods 
of  using  it.  the  COMING  YEAR  shoujd  show  even  greater  adoi. 
TIONS  to  the  business. 

While  FUTURE  REDUCTIONS  will  come  harder  and  harder, 
they  depend  upon  the  SAME  PRINCIPLES.  If  with  YOUR  HELP  our 
business  continues  to  grow,  as  It  has  the  past  two  years,  EVRn 
LOWER  PRICES  may  be  possible  in  the  future. 


BOSTON  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  COMPANY 


Tel.  Oxford  1690.    Commorclal  Dent. 
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Ain'KRTISEMENT    I  .\     THE    ItOSTOX     NEWSIWPER.'^    ANNOINCING     EIGHTY-CENT    CAS. 


being  paid,  by  the  Boston  company)   is  made 
the  "  standard  dividend." 

Third:  The  company  is  prohibiteil  from 
paying  more  than  7  per  cent,  dividend  unless 
ami  until  one  year  after  it  shall  have  reduced 
the  price  of  pas  below  90  cents,  and  then 
may  increase  its  dividend  at  the  rate  of  I 
per  cent,  for  every  s  cents  reduction  in  price 
of  fjas. 

Fourth:  New  stock  can  be  issued  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  (las  and  Electric  Liizht 
Commissioners  and  must  be  sold  at  auction  at 
such  nnnimiMU  price  and  under  such  other 
conditions  as  the  commissioners  prescribe. 

Fifth:  Provision  is  made  for  determininc; 
annually,  and  publishing  in  detail  in  the 
newspapers,  the  cost  of  nianufactiiriivj  and 
distributinji  ^;as. 

Sixth:  After  the  expiration  of  ten  years, 
the  Clas  and   Electric   Ei^ht  Commissioners 


may  upon  petition  "  lower  or  raise  the  stand- 
ard price  per  thousand  feet  to  such  extent  as 
may  justly  be  required  by  reason  of  greater 
or  less  burden  which  may  be  imposed  upon 
the  company  by  reason  of  improved  methods 
in  the  art  of  manufacture,  by  reason  of 
changes  in  prices  of  materials  and  labor,  or 
by  reason  of  changes  in  other  conditions  af- 
fecting the  general  cost  of  manufacture  or 
distribution  of  gas." 

i.i.mit.atiox  of  dividexns  .v  mu.axs,  not  .\\ 
i:ni). 

A  7  per  cent,  dividend  upon  the  capital  of 
the  consolidated  company  was  eqinvalent  to  a 
return  of  abotit  4..^s  per  cent,  on  the  replace- 
ment value  of  the  gas  properties  .is  testified 
to,  and  of  their  cost  to  the  then  owners.  The 
"  standard  dividend."  therefore,  though  nom- 
Inalh    7  per  cent.,  represented  but  a  modest 
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return  upon  the  capital  then  recently  in- 
vested, and  was  about  $150,000  less  than 
the  aggregate  amount  then  being  paid  by  the 
several  companies  as  return  upon  capital. 
Nevertheless,  strenuous  opposition  was  made 
to  the  Sliding-Scale  bill  on  the  ground  that 
successive  reductions  in  price  would  enable 
the  gas  company  to  pay  ver\-  large  dividends. 
The  Public-Franchise  League  recognized 
fully  that  after  a  few  years'  operation  under 
the  act  much  larger  dividends  would  proba- 
bly be  paid  than  capital  as  capital  is  entitled 
to  when  employed  in  a  business  which  is  not 
only  safe  because  it  enjoys  a  substantial  mo- 
nopoly, but  which  also  receives  from  the 
communit>'  without  the  payment  of  any  com- 
pensation the  franchise  to  lay  and  maintain 
its  pipes  in  the  public  streets.  The  League 
insisted,  however,  that  the  proper  aim  of  the 
public  must  be  not  to  limit  dividends,  but  to 
secure  gas  of  good  quality  at  low  prices ;  that 
a  limitation  of  dividends  was  desirable  only 
when  it  conduced  to  that  end  ;  and  that  under 
proper  conditions  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  large  dividends 
•night  be  the  best  method  of  attaining  cheap 
tjas. 

EFFICIENXY   IN'    MANAGEMENT  SOUGHT, 

The  League  therefore  urged  that  the  possi- 
hilit>-  of  a  large  return  upon  capital  offered 
under  the  sliding-scaie  system  should  be  re- 
garded merely  as  an  incentive  to  securing 
for  the  gas  business  the  kind  of  management 
most  likely  to  produce  and  distribute  gas  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  thus  supply  an 
essential  prerequisite  to  cheap  gas.  Protec- 
tion against  corporate  abuses  demands  for  gas 
companies  strict  super\'ision  and  publicity. 
Fairness  demands  that  proper  compensation 
be  made  in  some  form  *f or  the  use  of  our 
streets.  But  no  self-sustaining  system  of  sup- 
pb'^K  K2-*  can  give  to  the  people  cheap  gas 
unless  it  rests  upon  high  efficiency  in  manage- 
ment. 

The  gas  business  has  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  iKjfh  rTi:i  *'  '  ' 
dising.  Like  other  ;  „  , 
it  produces  an  article  for  sale.  The  cwt  of 
its  product  is  deprndrnt  lar^rly  upon  the 
charatfrr  and  romliflon  of  tlir  plant;  upf>n 
ihc  rxfrnt  to  uhich  Iab«')r  an<l  waste-saving 
drvicrs  are  adopted ;  upon  the  skill  with 
whirh  raw  ni'lfrr.l'^  ■  '  '  ire  pur- 
( haivTrl    aod    «.i.t»-    or                                .<  ts   are 


mercantile  businesses,  the  pro  rata  cost  of 
distribution  of  gas  is  dependent  upon  large 
volume.  The  distributing  plant  requires  an 
exceptionally  large  investment.  But  the 
mains  or  pipes  are  rarely  used  to  their  full 
capacity.  The  interest,  depreciation,  and 
maintenance  charges  are  the  same  whatever 
the  volume  of  sales.  The  inspection  of 
meter,  and  many  other  charges,  increase  but 
slightly  with  the  increase  of  sales.  The  pro 
rata  cost  of  distributing  gas  diminishes  large- 
ly, therefore,  with  the  increase  in  the  quantity 
sold.  But,  as  in  most  mercantile  businesses, 
the  quantity  of  gas  which  can  be  sold  in  any 
of  our  large  cities  is  dependent  mainly  upon 
the  skill,  energ}-,  initiative,  and  intelligence 
with  which  the  business  is  conducted.  The 
demand  for  gas  is  not  a  fixed  quantity.  There 
i:..  undoubtedly,  a  minimum  quantity  which 
will  be  used  under  almost  any  conceivable 
circumstances.  But  limits  can  scarcely  be 
set  to  the  possible  increase  of  its  use  in  our 
large  cities.  Not  only  is  there  an  ever-grow- 
ing demand  for  intense  artificial  lighting  of 
public  places,  stores,  and  residences,  but  there 
is  an  almost  limitless  field  now  occupied  by 
electric  light,  coal,  and  oil,  of  which  gas  is 
the  natural  competitor.  The  limits  of  the 
use  of  gas  in  any  city,  therefore,  will  be  set 
mainly  by  the  skill,  energy-,  and  initiative  of 
tiiosc  who  manage  the  business,  and  by  the 
extent  to  which  they  appreciate  the  fact  that 
increased  use  of  gas  will  result  from  reduc- 
tion in  pruT,  bettering  of  appliances,  and  im- 
proving facilities. 

A  management  possessing  the  reqiu'site 
ability  and  skill  for  such  a  business  and  which 
would  exercise  the  requisite  vigilance  and 
energ)'  may  be  best  secured  by  following;  those 
lines  upon  which  the  remarkahlo  industrial 
advance  of  America  has  proceeded,  the  lines 
of  intelligent  self-interest.  'Fhose  who  man- 
age our  gas  companies  and  other  public  ser- 
vice corporations  should  be  pernu'tted.  subject 
to  the  limitations  stated  above,  to  conduct  the 
enterprise  under  the  contlitions  which  w.  ordi- 
nary business  have  proved  a  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  attract  men  of  large  ability,  and  to 
insure  from  them  their  uttnost  efforts  for 
its  advancement.  'Fhese  essential  conditions 
are: 


disposed  of ;  and  whether  the  plant  is  oper- 
ated to  its  full 


To 


an  even 


b"' 


A.  The  right  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  tA  the 
frin'ts  of  ^ucc^s,ful  effort. 

H.  The  o|>porfunity  of  di-\(>tmg  one's 
whole  efforts  to  developing  the  business. 

C  The  probability  of  pursuing  for  a  rra- 
«in.ilile  time  without  infrrru|)tion  such  busi- 
extent  than   in  most    nc»%  ptilicy  as  may  be  adopted. 
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The  Public-Franchise  Leapue  believed  that 
the  slidinp-scale  system  supplies  in  larire 
measure  these  conditions  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  our  public  services, — con- 
ditions whicli  are  in  no  respect  inconsistent 
with  the  restrictions  demanded  for  a  proper 
protection  of  the  public  interests.  It  be- 
lieved also  that  the  Boston  company  pos- 
sessed in  its  president,  Mr.  Richards,  a  man 
of  the  character  and  ability  required  to  make 
the  slidinfr-scale  system  a  pronounced  success. 
The  results  of  the  new  law  under  his  admin- 
istration have  happily  confirmed  the  judj;- 
ment  of  the  League. 

FURTHER    GAIN'S    TO    THE    CONSUMERS. 

'l"he  rate  of  increase  in  savings  to  the  gas 
consumer  noted  above, — that  is,  from  $265,- 
404.55  in  the  first  year  to  $800,000  (esti- 
mated) for  the  third  year, — is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  rapid  successive  reductions  in 
the  price  of  gas;  and,  obviously,  further  re- 
ductions will  come  more  slowly.  But  fur- 
ther reductions  may  be  expected,  both  be- 
cause of  the  growing  efficiency  of  the  man- 
agement, and  the  rapidly  increasing  consump- 
tion of  gas. 

The  efficiency  of  the  management  is  being 
largely  promoted  through  the  voluntary'  ex- 
tension by  the  company  of  the  sliding  scale 
principle  to  its  employees.  Under  this  wise 
provision  681  employees  receive,  in  addition 
to  regular  wages,  a  divitlcnd  on  their  wages 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  dividend  on  capital 
stock  paid  to  stockholders.  And  these  681 
employees  have  either  already  become  stock- 
holders, or  imder  the  operation  of  the  system 
will  soon  be  such. 

Even  withotit  further  reductions  in  price, 
some  increase  in  the  saving  to  the  consumer 
may  be  expected  each  year.  For  it  is  one  of 
the  great  merits  of  the  sliding-scale  system 
that  while,  upon  reduction  in  price,  the  in- 
creased dividend  is  figured  from  year  to  vear 


upon  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  cap- 
ital, the  saving  in  price  is  practically  certain 
to  be  figured  upon  an  ever-increasing  quan- 
tity sold.  The  reduction  in  price  increases 
sales;  and  the  increase  of  sales  renders  fur- 
ther reductions  in  price  possible.  The  sales 
of  the  Boston  company  to  consumers  in  the 
3  car  ending  June  30,  1 907,  were  23.73  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1903, — the  first  reduction  in  price  having 
been  made  as  of  July  i,  1905.  The  sales 
from  July  i,  H)07  (when  the  price  was  re- 
duced to  80  cents),  to  October  i,  1907, 
were  16.6  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  precc'ding  year. 
It  IS  expected  that  the  company  \\\\\  this  year 
increase  its  dividend  rate  i  per  cent.,  calling 
for  an  additionj^i  payment  to  stockholders  of 
$151,240,  but  the  people  will  save  in  the  cur- 
rent _\ear  (as  compared  with  the  standard 
price  of  90-cent  gas)  about  $400,000.  When 
the  80-cent  rate  shall  have  been  in  force 
twelve  months  the  company  may  increase  its 
di\tdends,  if  earned,  by  another  I  per  cent. 
But  it  cannot  be  so  earned  without  a  further 
increase  in  consumption  of  gas,  which  in 
turn  must  result  in  further  reduction  of 
cost  and  further  increase  of  the  amount 
saved  by'  the  people.  The  experience  of 
the  F^nglish  companies  under  the  sliding- 
scale  system  shows  that  while,  at  the  out- 
set, the  saving  to  the  community  and  the 
amount  paid  on  the  increase  of  dividend  were 
about  equal,  after  a  series  of  years  the  savings 
to  the  consumer  were  from  three  to  seven 
times  as  great  as  the  increase  of  dividends  to 
stockholders. 

If  the  demand  for  municipal  ownership  in 
America  can  be  stayed,  it  will  be  by  such  wise 
legislation'  as  the  Public-Franchise  League 
has  promoted,  and  ^y  such  public  service  as 
Mr.  Richards  and  his  associates  are  render- 
ing in  the  management  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion. 


thi-:  Ri:(;i':Ni:RAri(>)N  of  pi<:rsia. 

m     HIRMAN     ROSKN'IHAL. 


'^pHT  rapl^i  current  of  Western  e\olution 

is  r      '    ningthe    ' '■    Tcamioftlic 

P'a^tern  'I'hc  growth  of 

Japnn  and  its  eager  acquisition  of  modern 
wavs  have  al'radv  (r:isr<\  to  fill  us  with 
wonderment.  Our  tl.ouuhts  arc  turning 
now  to  China  and  its  e\'ident  awakening 
from  the  sleep  of  stolid  centuries.  When 
f'      •  *     'e  We>t  shni!  have  fr-         •    ' 

t  f  her  fwoplr  (hina  u  : 

come  to  play  an  c\'entful  part  in  the  world's 
[  -    ind  \n  international  rommerre.     The 

panorama   of   thr    Far    Kast    in   en- 
.  our  attention   mak»-»   us  almost  ob- 

iiviou*  to  the  important  evenu  that  are  shap- 


in;i  tlicir  course  in  the  Nearer  Kast.  The 
granting  of  a  constitution  to  I'ersia.  ami  the 
opening  of  its  first  Parliament,  have  hern 
scarcely  noticed,  or,  at  .iny  rate,  their  true 
significance  has  not  hern  suniticntiv  cniiiha- 
sized.  The  ancient  monarchy  of  the  Archic- 
mcnians  and  of  the  Sassanides  seemed  to  us 
immersed  in  profoimd  sleep,  even  though 
'   r  the  calm  surface  the  current  was  heing 

. '-ned  hv  the  spirit  of  the  West. 
Persia  has  not  been  a  stranger  to  political 
evolution  for  somr  time  past,  and  the  consti- 
tution and  the  Parliament  were  only  the 
cumidative  expression  of  this  evolution. 
Kngland  and  Russia  had  long  been  competing 
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for  political  and  commercial  supremacy  in 
Persia,  and  Russia  had  sccniinji^ly  won  in  the 
struRt^le.  By  the  Bagdad  Railway,  a  con- 
cession secured  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment in  1902,  and  through  various  institu- 
tions established  hy  her  subjects  in  Tehei-an, 
Germany  gained  a  foothold  in  Persia.  These 
facts  did  not  modify,  however,  our  impres- 
sion of  Persia  as  a  country  of  corrupt  and 
brutal  satraps,  where  offices  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  \\  liere  men  and  women  were 
sold  for  unpaid  taxes,  and  where  the  basti- 
nado still  held  sway.  We  caught  a  glimpse 
now  and  then  in  the  columns  of  our  mission 
papers  of  the  religious  fermentation  now  go- 
ing on  in  Persia.  The  American  missionaries 
have  called  our  attention  to  the  rapid  spread 
of  Babbism  and  have  interpreted  the  latter  as 
a  drifting  of  the  Persian  masses  from  Mo- 
hammedanism toward  Christianity.  Intelli- 
gent Persians,  however,  would  scarcely  accept 
this  as  the  true  interpretation,  since  the  doc- 
trines of  the  sect  would  indicate  that  Bab- 
bism is  a  pantheism  permeated  by  gnostic  and 
communistic  elements.  But  whatever  Bab- 
bism may  be  we  should  accord  due  credit  to 
the  English  and  American  mission  schools  for 
their  \aluable  contribution  to  the  moderniza- 
tion of  Persia.  The  new  elementary  schools 
are  modeled  after  the  American  schools. 

The  analysis  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  establishment  of  constitutionalism  in 
Persia  is  complicated  by  the  reports  and 
rumors  which  have  found  their  way  to  the 
columns  of  the  European  press.  The  Per- 
sians themselves  had  long  ago  realized  that 
the  antiquated  code  of  the  Sheirat  was  en- 
tirely out  of  touch  >\ith  the  needs  of  every- 
day life.  They  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
new  laws  that  should  serve  as  a  check  on  the 
greed  and  arbitrariness  of  the  corrupt  offi- 
cials; of  laws  that  would  safeguard  the  pri- 
mary rights  of  the  much-afflicted  people,  and 
would  provide  for  modern  methods  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  Such  fvuidamental 
laws,  in  keeping  with  modern  political  in- 
stitxitions,  arc  now  being  elaborated  in  the 
first  Persian  Parliament. 

Under  the  old  system  ever>'  governor  of  a 
pron'nce  was  a  law  unto  himself.  All  classes 
of  the  Persian  people  were  subject  to  his  will 
and  pleasure.  Petty  officials  and  other  per- 
sons were  subjected  to  cruel  punishment,  at 
times  being  deprived  of  their  ears  and  noses. 
The  despot  Nasr-ed-Din  found  pleasure  in 
quartering  people  who  had  in  any  way  dis- 
pleased him.  Governors  weie  bastinadoed  to 
gratify  the  whim  of  the  Shah  or  of  his  coun- 


cillors. Army  officials  robbed  the  soldiers  of 
their  supplies  and  drove  them  to  marauding. 
All  public  offices  were  auctioned  off  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  prevailing -abuses  thus 
intensified  the  popular  discontent,  which 
finally  found  utterance  in  the  upheaval  pre- 
ceding the  assembly  of  the  Parliament. 

In  drawing  a  comparison  between  Persia 
and  Russia  we  note  an  absence  in  the  former 
of  the  terrorism  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  Russian  revolution.  The  revolution 
which  broke  out  in  the  market  place  of 
Terelian  in  igo6  was  not  accompanied  by 
bloodshed,  the  thousands  of  Babbists  and 
their  sympathizers  who  assembled  before  tlie 
palace  demanded  only  justice  and  impartial 
administration  of  the  law.  Muzaffer-ed-Din, 
who  well  remembered  the  fate  of  his  father, 
the  arch  persecutor  of  the  Babbists,  finally 
murdered  by  one  of  them  at  a  shrine  near 
Teheran,  May  i,  1896,  readily  yielded  to 
the  popular  clamor  for  a  constitution.  How- 
ever, even  his  rule  was  marked  by  greed  and 
treason  to  his  people.  He  died  January  8, 
1907,  and  was  followed  by  his  son,  Mo- 
hamed-Ali    (born   1872). 

While  the  Babbists  must  he  regarded  as 
an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  the 
modernization  of  Persia,  we  should  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  educated  Persians  have 
come  in  intimate  contact  with  European  civ- 
ilization for  many  years,  and  that  they  have 
helped  to  spread  Western  ideas  in  their  coun- 
tr>-.  Essentially  a  commercial  people,  the 
Persians  have  fomicd  business  connections  in 
most  of  the  European  countries.  In  thus 
coming  in  contact  with  European  civiliza- 
tion they  learned  to  know  of  its  advantages, 
and  were  led  to  organize  secret  societies  for 
the  spread  of  Western  ideas  in  their  own 
country.  Prominent  among  such  patriots  are 
Seid  Djemal-ed-I)in,  and  Malcolm  Khan. 
The  last-named  published  in  London  the 
liberal  p<'riodical  llanun  (Law-),  which  was 
widely  circulated  in  Persia.  These  West- 
erners among  the  Persians  also  introduced 
Free  Masonry  into  their  countr>-.  This  or- 
ganization has  grown  rapidly  in  influence, 
and  has  played  an  important  role  as  an  edu- 
cational factor  and  as  a  center  around  which 
the  opposition  to  the  antiquated  government 
crxstallized.  Secret  and  open  meetings  held 
by  these  organizations  discussed  the  political 
situation.  Measures  were  also  proposed 
there  as  a  remeily  for  the  existing  ills.  There 
was  then  scarcely  anv  censorship  in  Persia, 
and  the  government  did  not  at  first  prohibit 
the    holding    of   such    meetings.      However, 
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when  the  government  betame  aware  of  the 
gravity-  of  the  situation,  physical  clashes  oc- 
curred between  its  representatives  and  the 
members  of  the  societies. 

The  antagonism  between  the  Babbists  and 
the  Shah's  government,  which  had  smoldered 
under  the  surface  for  a  long  time,  burst  out 
into  open  flame  two  years  ago.  The  Persians 
believe  that  the  revolutionary'  movement  in 
Russia  has  stimulated  the  progressive  ele- 
ments openh'  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
the  government.  Moreover,  the  Grand 
Vizier  (Ain-ed-Dowleh) ,  by  his  high-handed 
measures,  hastened  the  catastrophe.  His 
predecessors,  Amined-Dowleh  and  Emines- 
Sultan,  knew  how  to  retain  the  good-will  of 
the  -clcTgy.  They  were  willing  to  grant 
them  a  share  of  the  booty  and  to  keep  them  in 
good  hum.or  by  promises.  Ain-ed-Dowleh, 
however,  refused  to  give  anything. 

The  merchants  who  were  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  him  joined  the  clerg}-  in  their 
opposition.  The  progressists,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Mushtaid  (  Doctor  of  Divinit}) 
Seid-.Mahomet  were  particularly  prominent 
in  organizing  the  elements  of  opposition  to 
the  gwernment.  He  u-ent  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  religious  education  was  not  essen- 
tial to  the  progress  of  the  political  struggle. 
Secondar)'  schools  where  geography,  foreign 
languages,  histor}-.  etc.,  were  taught  were 
opened  by  him  at  his  own  expense. 

On  Januar>-  ii,  1906,  the  clerg>-  in  large 
numbers  entered  Teheran  and  were  met  with 
nois>*  acclamation  by  the  populace.  They 
were  awaiting  the  fulfillment  of  the  Shah's 
promise,  made  a  few  days  pre\iousIy,  of  re- 
forms, and  especially  of  the  establishment  of 
an  Idalet-Khane  f  I-fouse  of  Jiistice).  How- 
ever, the  (irand  \izier  succeeded  in  stem- 
ming the  tide  until  the  follr)wing  summer. 
Oppressive  measures  against  the  people  and 
the  clergy  were  freely  instituted.  In  spite  of 
these  the  rcvolutif/nar>'  movement  gained  in 
force.  The  revolutionists  when  hard  pressed 
hy  the  armed  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment, sought  v '  n  the  Kntrlish  mission 
and  in  the  \\i,  Ian  temples.  The  ex- 
'rnsi%*e  gardens  of  the  mission  appeared  at 
<-ne''  •  with  its  numerous 
tent  ..,.  ..^, Icing.  An  intrrest- 
mg  ',  may  be  menfionrd  here, 
occurred  during  the  ocnipancy  of  the  Knglish 
mission  by  the  |»«-  •<,.  The  latter 
urrr  .'KTuied  In-  f  :  ^  of  being  n'Msy, 
ind  were  told  that  rhry  u'ouKi  be  expelled 
unless  fhr\'  nirn<h'd  thrir  wavs.  'I'he  I'er- 
sians  proudly   replied  that  they  came  as  the 
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guests  not  of  the  P^nglish  officials,  but  of  the 
English  Parliament,  and  would  not  leave  the 
mission   unless  ordered   out  by   the  latter. 

The  C]rarul  \'i/.icr  attempted  to  keep  the 
Shah  in  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movement,  and  went  so  far,  even, 
as  to  bribe  the  court  physician  to  persuade 
the  Shah  to  send  his  family  to  the  coiinrrv. 
Khazrete-OIia,  the  Shah's  first  wife,  man- 
aged to  acquaint  him  u  ith  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  on  August  6  the  (irand  N'i/icr 
was  removed  from  office.  In  spite  ot  the 
op|M)>.ition  the  constitution  was  granted  on 
September  10.  On  September  25  the  Majlis 
(Parliament)    was  assembled. 

The  constitution  does  not  differ  much 
from  other  mod<-rn  (vinstitiitions,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  folhjwing  paragraplis: 

f  Section  2.I  The  Majlis  (  P:irli:inicnl ),  whirli 
rc|)r<siMils  the  whole  popiiI.Mion  of  tlif  I'crsiim 
I'Mijiirc.  lakes  part  in  all  tlu-  interior  and  local 
afTairs  i){  the  fatlicrlaiid.  I  Sections  3  and  4. 1 
It  consists  of  i6j  <leleKat<'s,  and  if  necessary  tlie 
nnmlier  of  elected  drieyafcs  may  he  increased  to 
^00.  They  are  clecUvI  in  Teheran  and  in  the 
provinces;  the  sessions  of  the  Parliament  to  he 
helff  in  Telieran,  {Section  5.1  The  delcKafes 
are  elected  fur  a  term  of  iwn  years  and  may  he 
re-elected.  No  fjeieKate  can  he  punished  or  ar- 
rested without  the  coiiHent  of  the  Majlis.  I  Sec- 
tion 6  1  \o  Iaw\  can  lie  panned  wiihonl  the  con- 
sent of  the  Majlis.     [Sections  23-25.!     No  Con- 
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cessions  can  be  granted,  no  treaties  can  be  con- 
cluded, and  no  loans  lloated  without  the  consent 
of  the  Majlis.  All  Persian  subjects  of  good 
character,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  who  are  able  to  speak,  read  and  write  the 
Persian  language,  can  be  elected  as  delegates. 
Officials  and  women  cannot  be  elected. 

On  October  9  the  Shah  Muzaffer-ed-Din 
opened  the  Parliament  with  great  solemnity, 
and  the  members  at  once  proceeded  with  the 
work  of  legislation.  In  November  the  Shah, 
realizing  the  critical  state  of  his  health,  sent 
for  his  son  and  heir,  Mohamed-Ali,  then 
Governor-General  of  Tabriz  ;  and  on  Decem- 
ber 22  the  Shah  and  the  heir  apparent  at- 
tached their  signature  to  the  constitution  pre- 
pared in  the  Majlis.  The  Shah  died  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1907,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his 
life  and  the  eleventh  of  his  reign.  The  next 
day  Mohamed-Ali  was  proclaimed  Shah. 

Mohamcd-Ali,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not 
ver}'  popular  among  his  people,  was  said  to 
be  a  friend  of  Russia,  while  his  brother  and 
pretender  to  the  throne,  Shua-Us-Sultane, 
posed  as  a  friend  of  the  English. 

As  previously  noted,  the  struggle  in  Persia 
between  England  and  Russia  is  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  dates  back,  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury-. In  1 8 10  England  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Persia  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  latter  receive  a  subsidy  for  pursuing  a 
policy  contrary  to  Russian  interests.  In 
1 81 3,  in  virtue  of  the  Gulistan  agreement, 
Russia  was  ceded  some  Persian  territory,  and 
after  the  war  of  1834  Russia  compelled 
Persia  to  subscribe  to  an  anti-English  agree- 
ment. In  1837  3"  English  fleet  entered  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Persian  island  of  Karak.  In  184O,  Russia 
received  important  commercial  privileges  and 
the  right  to  inaintain  war-vessels  in  F,n/.eli 
and  Astrabad,  and  in  1856  it  demanded  from 
Persia  the  occupation  of  Herat.  In  the  same 
year  the  English  took  possession  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  of  Hender-Hushir  and  other  ports. 
In  1835  Russia  acquired  from  Persia  Serakhs, 
and  in  1888  England  succeeded  in  securing 
the  opening  of  the  Karun  River  to  interna- 
tional navigation.  In  1889  Russia  was 
given  permission  to  establish  insurance  and 
transportation  companies,  a  match-factor\-, 
and  a  street  railway  in  Teheran.  In  the 
same  year  England  secured  a  concession  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Persian  Imperial  Bank, 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources, 
and  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Teheran  to  Ispahan  and  Sinister.  In  1890 
England  was  given  the  tobacco  monopoly  for 
fifty  years,  but  after  the  great  popular  revolt 
it  had  to  forego   these  privileges  for  a  con- 


sideration of  500,000  pounds.  In  1892  Rus- 
sia secured  permission  to  establish  a  com- 
mercial bank,  and  received  important  rail- 
road and  mining  concessions.  In  1900  Rus- 
sia made  Persia  a  loan  of  22,500,CXX)  rubles, 
which  w  as  guaranteed  by  the  custom  receipts. 
Germany  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  certain 
railroad  and  banking  concessions. 

While  P^ngland  and  Rtissia  are  destined 
to  e.xercise  great  influence  in  Persia  for  years 
to  come,  we  can  already  perceive  that 
Turkey,  which  has  of  late  manifested  a 
decided  aggressiveness  in  the  boundary'  zone 
and  has  occupied  about  150  villages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hoi,  may  clash  with  the 
interests  of  both.  The  Turkish  interest  in 
Persia  is  not  stimulated  merely  by  the  antag- 
onism of  orthodox  Mohammedanism  against 
Babbism,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  is  guided 
also  by  political  motives. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  how  the  present 
constitution  will  affect  the  everjday  life  of 
the  Persian  people.  The  162  members  of 
the  present  Parliament  include  patriots  as 
well  as  men  of  broad  ideas.  \'et  it  is  for 
time  to  decide  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
resist  the  insistent  pressure  of  a  bureaucracy 
deprived  of  its  income,  as  well  as  the  political 
intrigues  of  foreigners.  The  Persian  Premier 
was  shot  by  a  money-changer  August  31,  and 
last  month  a  new  cabinet  was  formed,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Parliament.  Saad-Ud- 
Uowleh,  former  Minister  to  Belgium,  was 
made  Foreign  Minister,  while  Echtis-Sham- 
Us-Salgame,  former  Minister  to  Berlin, 
was  appointed  president  of  the  Parliament. 
Constitutionalism  and  its  intricate  machinerj' 
involve  additional  expenses  and  impose  addi- 
tional burdens  on  a  sorely  tried  people.  To 
the  ignorant  the  constitution  is  only  another 
evidence  of  foreign  influence,  and  it  is  there- 
fore regarded  by  them  with  suspicion.  A 
prominent  government  official  recently  voiced 
this  suspicion  by  declaring  that  in  the  end 
Persia  will  fall  a  prey  to  foreigners.  The 
periodical  Khabl-ul-Mai'tn  advises  the  aboli- 
tion of  embassies  in  European  countries  of 
slight  importance  to  Persia,  as  for  instance, 
Belgium,  Greece,  Ital\,  etc.,  and  the  estab- 
lishment, instead,  of  an  embassy  in  Japan. 
()ne  of  the  ablest  of  the  Persian  statesmen 
should  be  appointed  to  the  post,  and  he 
should  be  instructed  to  study  the  political 
strTicture  of  Japan.  It  also  recommends  the 
education  of  Persian  youths  in  Japan.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  land  of  poetry  and  roses 
has  before  it  a  happy  future,  a  return  per- 
haps of  some  of  the  glories  of  a  once  mighty 
people. 
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THE   BRYAX-BEVERIDGE    DEBATE  OX  THE   TARIFF. 


\/fR.  BR^  AN  and  Senator  Beveridge  in- 
dulge in  an  exchange  of  views  on  the 
tariff  in  the  November  Reader.  Both  favor 
a  revision,  but  in  different  forms  and  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Br}an  tells  us  that  this  issue 
has  been  before  us  for  115  years,  since  1791, 
when  Alexander  Hamilton  submitted  his  re- 
port on  manufactures.  "  As  freedom  of 
trqde,"  says  he,  "  is  the  natural  condition, 
and  restrictions  upon  exchange  an  arbitrar\- 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  advocate  of  a  protective  tariff  has 
upon  him  the  burden  of  proof  to  show,  first. 
that  it  is  right  in  principle;  second,  that  it  is 
wise  in  polic\-,  either  generally  or  under 
special  circumstances;  and,  third,  that  it  is 
neccssar)'  to  the  extent  that  it  is  asked." 

These,  he  declares,  protectionists  have 
never  established,  and  the  right  of  the  princi- 
ple that  the  Government  may  tax  one  man 
for  another's  benefit  is  habitually  ignored  by 
them,  although  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
L  nited  States  declared  the  same  to  be  inde- 
fensible. The  foreigner  does  not  bear  the 
tax;  that  inequality  falls  upon  the  consumer. 
Raw  material  causes  the  manufacturer  to 
pay  a  tax,  hut  this  the  people  pay  back  in  the 
addfd  price  on  the  finished  article.  Hence, 
he  asks:  "  Why  do  protectionists  confess  that 
a  tariff  on  raw  material  is  a  burden  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  then,  in  the  same  breath, 
contend  that  a  tariff  upon  the  manufactured 
product  is  not  a  burden  ?  " 

When  the  protectionist  tells  the  farmers 
that  the  consumer  pays  the  tariff  in  addition 
to  t'  '  --'  —  price  for  the  farmer's  produce 
he  '  rn.      The  price  of  agricultural 

staples  in  this  country  is  fixed  by  the  price 
hroii'jht  by  our  surplus  abroad.  M  the  farm- 
ers couhl  combine  they  might  benefit  un<ler 
protection ;  but,  at  present,  a  tariff  on  farm 
products  't%  a  mockery.  With  the  manufac- 
rurr r*  the  case  Is  otheru  isr.  The)'  can  add 
the  tariff  to  the  price  of  their  gfKuls  and  thus 
lomprl  the  consiimrr  to  pay  the  tax,  whether 
he  piirchasrs  here  or  abroad. 

In  forri'"  "■••pptition,  American  manu- 
fatfurrrs  •  i   foreign  <otnpetifors.     As 

a  parriorir  system,  or  an  mahling  system  for 
infant  industries,  the  tariff  may  be  approved  ; 


but  it  is  absurd  to  employ  the  argument  to 
shield  industries  which  are  not  only  able  to 
stand  upon  their  own  feet,  but  to  walk  over 
the  feet  of  others.  The  contention  that  labor 
needs  protection  is  exploded,  and  with  free 
raw  material  American  iron  manufacturers 
can  compete  with  the  world. 

"  The  tariff  which  we  have  to-day,"  says 
he,  "  does  not  rest  upon  argument,  or  logic, 
or  theory ;  it  rests  purely  upon  the  power  of 
the  protected  interests  to  control  Congress. 
Opposed  to  the  policy  of  protection 
for  protection's  sake  stands  the  policy  of  a 
revenue  tariff."  In  his  opinion  a  25  per 
cent,  tariff  for  revenue  would  be  sufficient. 
In  conclusion,  he  says:  "The  substitution 
of  a  tariff  levied  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue  for  a  tariff  levied  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  seems  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  important  reforms  that  will  come  in 
the  near  future  as  a  result  of  the  present 
awakening." 

SENATOR      BEVERTDGE      PROPOSES      A      TARIFF 
COMMISSION. 

Senator  Beveridge  declares  protection  to 
be  a  fixed  American  fiscal  policy,  and  tariff' 
for  revenue  a  tariff  upon  articles  which  all 
the  people  consume  hut  do  not  produce.  I'he 
latter  program  no  informed  voter  wouKl  tol- 
erate. Withal,  he  favors  revision,  and  pre- 
sents a  logical  and  reasonable  argument  in 
favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  tariff  conuuis- 
sion  to  revise  our  present  Dinglcy  sclu-dules. 
This  should  be  composed  of  business  men  and 
not  politicians, — for  the  tariff  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  business  problem.  Time  should 
be  given  this  body  to  examine  exhaustively 
the  cost  of  production,  prices  of  commodities, 
possibilities  of  production,  extent  of  compe- 
tition by  foreign  coiuurics,  effc(  t  of  foreign 
tariffs  upon  our  o\\  n,  the  condition  of  foreign 
markets,  and  how  ue  can  best  enlarge  the 
sale  of  our  surplus  in  those  foreign  markets. 
Only  by  thorough  study  and  accurate  infor- 
mation can  the  tariff  be  revised  scienfificallv, 
and  this  can  never  be  accomplishetl  b\  Con- 
gress '*  in  the  steaming  days  <A  a  torrid 
Washington  summer." 

The  commissi<in  should  not  lit-  liuriird   in 
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its  work.  In  proof  of  this  he  cites  the  case 
of  Germany,  v\  hich  devoted  S4X  years  to  study 
and  investigated  the  situation  before  adopt- 
ing its  present  maximum  and  minimum  tarif?, 
which,  Senator  Beveridge  believes,  is  the  most 
thorough  and  accurate  tariff  scheme  ever 
adopted.  It  is  the  logical  development  of 
the  American  protective  theory  and  if  we  are 
wise  we  will  hasten  to  adopt  it. 

By  means  of  a  discriminating  tariff  we  can 
make  a  foreign  market  for  our  surplus,  be- 
cause we  have  room  for  concessions.  The 
present  rates  could  serve  as  the  maximum 
rates  in  our  dual  tariff.  Under  the  present 
flat  system  we  have  no  latitude.  The  com- 
mission should  set  to  work  on  its  appoint- 
ment and  assemble  daily  until  the  opening  of 
the  Congress  following  the  next  Presidential 
election.  Then  its  data  should  be  laid  before 
that  body,  while  the  commission  sat  daily 
with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 


House,  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  to  advise  in  any  contemplated  re- 
vision. His  plan  is  not  promising  in  speedy 
results,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  practical  and 
constructive.  • 

What  he  designates  a  "  rational  and  inevi- 
table American  tariff  policy  "  may  be  sum- 
marized : 

First,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  only  upon  full, 
thorough,  and  accurate  information. 

Second,  a  permanent  commission  of  tariff  ex- 
perts who  shall  gatiier  this  information  and  thus 
act  as  the  assistant  to  Congress,  so  that  Con- 
gress can  legislate  intelligently. 

riiird,  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  with 
the  present  Dingley  rates,  or  higlicr  rates,  as 
tlic  maximum;  and  lower  rates  which  still  shall 
carefully  protect  all  American  industries  as  the 
minimum,  together  with  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  to  apply  these  minimum  rates 
to  imports  coming  from  foreign  countries  in  ex- 
change for  a  like  favor  from  such  countries  to- 
ward American  exports  to  their  markets. 


UNTRAINED   CHILDREN   AND   INDUSTRY 


''^WENTY-FIVE  thousand  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  are  not 
at  school."  So  nuis  the  report  of  an  indus- 
trial commission  in  the  Bay  State.  Five- 
sixths  of  this  number  have  not  completed  the 
course  in  the  grammar  school,  one-half  have 
not  iinishcd  the  seventh  grade,  and  one- 
fourtli  have  not  gone  through  the  sixth  grade. 
To  explain  why  these  children  have  left 
school  and  its  effect  upon  tlicir  future  is  the 
task  cssa\ed  by  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  assist- 
ant professor  of  history  and  economics,  Sim- 
mons College,  in  Charities  and  the  Com- 
i/ions  for  October. 

This  group  of  25,000,  slie  assumes,  rep- 
resents the  entire  number  of  the  State's  future 
industrial  workers  who  will  be  dependent 
upon  their  ow  n  resources, — a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  future  of  our  citizens  and 
oi  our  industries.  To  every  one  that  goes 
into  an  occupation  which  is  worth  while, 
more  than  four  enter  a  cotton  mill,  or 
don  a  messenger  suit,  or  wear  a  cash 
girl's  uniform.  They  seldom  receive  over 
$S  before  they  are  seventeen,  and  at 
twenty  they  reach  the  height  of  their  power, 
— an  income  of  $8  or  $10.  These  employ- 
ments afford  no  development  or  apprentice- 
ship, and  make  for  vice,  dishonesty,  and 
retrogression. 

Only  by  getting  in  touch  with  the  parents 


in  the  homes  is  the  reason  for  the  withdrawal 
of  these  children  from  school  understood. 
Then,  even,  the  results  are  negative.  The 
answer  is  elicited  that  the  child  left  school 
from  "choice."  This  appears  to  be  correct; 
for  many  of  the  parents  could  and  would 
afford  industrial  training  for  these  children; 
76  per  cent,  of  these  families  were  so  situ- 
ated. About  66  per  cent,  of  these  children 
could  have  continued  at  school,  and  55  per 
cent,  of  the  families  declared  they  would  send 
their  children  to  trade  schools.  The  trouble 
is  to  convince  the  child.  These  percentages 
were  based  on  an  allowance  of  $2  per  week 
for  each  member  of  a  family,  and  in  the  fami- 
lies in  question,  of  from  five  to  seven  persons, 
the  annual  income  ranged  from  $720  to 
$1200.  Out  of  100  families  considered, 
only  seven  of  the  five-to-seven-meniber  fam- 
ilies had  an  income  of  $2  or  less;  incomes  of 
children  under  sixteen  were  not  included : 
and  in  3000  families  visited  not  more  than 
one-sixth  were  below  the  $2  margin. 

\Vhy  does  the  child  desire  to  leave  school  ? 
Because  the  school  life  is  disliked  by  him, 
through  a  disinclination  for  books,  and 
through  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  school  to 
meet  the  child's  natural  desire, — to  (io  rather 
than  to  study.  The  example  of  "  other 
hoys  "  at  work,  and  a  desire  for  dress  like 
that  of  girls  at  work,  are  also  contributing 
agencies.    The  result  is  that  the  child,  as  here 
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shown,  fails  to  gain  admittance  to  a  skilled 
trade,  and  his  constant  changing  from  em- 
ployer to  employer  brings  idleness,  unsteadi- 
ness of  purpose,  irresponsibility  of  character, 
and  irregulant}"  of  habit,  which  are  the  un- 
doing of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Again,  the  attitude  of  the  employer  is 
worthy  of  note.  He  throws  these  children 
at  unskilled  work  because  he  cannot  "  bother 
to  teach  them."  He  sifts  and  weeds,  keeping 
the  brighter  and  abler  one.  and  sends  the 
other  out  to  hunt  another  job.  What  about 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  bright?  They 
must  fall  by  the  way, — that  is  their  outlook. 
Even  the  child  who  enters  the  skilled  indus- 
tT\  without  training  is  not  the  fortunate  lad 
of  former  days.  Although  called  an  appren- 
tice, he  does  a  mans  work  and  recei\'es  a 
child's  pay.  Hence,  he  leaves  and  applies  for 
a  man's  work  elsewhere.  The  employer  does 
not  agree  to  teach  him,  and  he  has  to  virtu- 
ally steal  his  trade,  says  this  writer. 

Returns  from  large  railways  and  other 
immense  industries  show  not  one  boy  in  i(X) 
being  apprenticed.  In  the  skilled  trades  the 
boy,  by  means  of  correspondence,  night,  and 
night  trade  schools,  endeavors  to  learn  a 
trade.  He  has  "got  into  a  trade,"  but  has 
not  "  got  a  trade."  Such  efforts  are  a  con- 
demnation of  the  supposed  assistance  given  to 
the  untrained  child  by  skilled  trades.  The 
absence  of  technical  training  makes  laborers 
or  "  helpers  "  of  these  children,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  is 
not  only  a  tragedy  of  home,  but  one  of  indus- 
trj'  and  citi'zenship,  as  well.     Trade  schools 
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are  demanded  by  the  boys  as  well  as  by  their 
parents. 


THF   COIMM-K   SITUATION, 


/^OPPF^R,  owing  to  its  price,  has  been 
^^  noticcaljjy  in  the  public  eye  ft)r  some 
time.  In  a  sense  this  price  is  abnormal  and 
fictitious,  and  was  never  realized  b>  any  of 
the  producers  on  much  of  their  product. 
Between  the  producer  and  manufacturer 
there  is  a  community  of  interest,  since  the 
former  contracts  ahead  to  supply  the  latter. 
0«  ir»y  to  vlliny  ihead,  in  consTfjiience,  the 
producers  have  not  realized  to  the  full  the 
benefit  of  the  rise  in  prices,  which  has  stim- 
ulated the  public  to  purchase  copper  stocks 
and  thus  send  the  fitrurrs  for  same  skyward. 
'ITie  real  reavm  for  the  increased  price  of 
ropprr   is  '      fhr    fact    that    the   demand 

exccedeil    f  iplv-      Owiny   to  the   belief 

that  the  srarcity  would  continue  and  would 
be  perennial,  the  price  continued  to  «>ar  until 


the  demand    fell    oft,   and    tlir   dclusinii    was 
dissipated. 

In  the  Knf^inerring  AIngazirie  for  October, 
.Mr.  James  Douglas  says  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  there  has  been  consumed  eighty-four 
tons  of  iron  to  one  ton  of  cr)pper,  on  an  aver- 
age, in  the  United  States.  The  world's  dc 
mand  was  in  the  s.unc  ratio.  Since  copper  is 
free  under  the  .M(  Kin!c\  bill.  we.  as  the 
world's  greatest  producers,  regulate  its 
price.  We  make  S4.7  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  total,  f.ast  >Tar's  productinn  showed 
a  very  slight  gain  over  the  |)rrieding  year, 
the  figures  being:  |f)05,  3go,7.v?  tons;  i<)()(k 
4'X>.6s2  tons.  "  When  copper  is  20  cents," 
says  he,  "  uMiney  can  be  ntadr  out  of  ore 
v*hich  is  valueless  with  ir»pprr  standing 
at     1 2    cents." 
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Two  tons  of  average  iron  ore  will  make 
one  ton  of  metal,  but  it  takes  from  thirty- 
three  to  seventy-five  tons  of  copper  ore  to 
produce  one  ton  of  copper.  Iron  ore  occurs 
in  very  large  deposits,  worked  in  some  cases 
hy  steam  shovels,  whereas  copper  conies  from 
comparatively  narrow  veins  or  irregular 
masses.  In  1882  the  Western  States  attained 
prominence  as  copper  producers,  the  Lakes 
supplying  25,000  long  tons,  Arizona  8000 
long  tons,  and  Montana  4000  long  tons  of 
copper.  In  1887  Montana  was  ^lr^t  in  pro- 
duction and  has  never  been  headed,  with 
Arizona  second  and  the  Lakes  third  in  1905. 
Before  the  Civil  War  Tennessee  was  the 
chief  copper  State.  In  1896,  that  State  was 
credited  with  3,750,124  pounds  of  copper, 
and  18,821,000  pounds  last  year.  Utah 
added  49,712,000  pounds  to  the  world's 
stock  in  1906,  and  California  24,421,000 
pounds.  Alaska  sent  to  the  smelter  8,700,000 
pounds  of  copper  last  year,  and  Utah  and 
Nevada  are  the  largest  certain  sources  of 
new  supply.  In  two  or  three  years  these 
States  are  expected  to  yield  200,000,000 
pounds  a  year. 

The  presence  of  small  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  in  copper  ores,  owing  to  the  process 
of  electrolytic  copper  refining,  serves  to  make 
copper  mining  profitable  for  the  fortunate 
producers  whose  ores  contain  the  precious 
metals.  In  Montana,  $6,650,000  has  been 
thus  extracted;  in  Arizona  and  Sonora,  $2,- 
105,000;  Canada,  $460,000,  and  from  other 
districts,  $2,500,000,  or  $11,000,000  in  all. 
"  We  cannot  expect,"  says  he,  "  to  grow  as 
vigorously  as  we  did  in  the  past.  Wc  are 
using  up  our  natural  resources  of  iron,  cop- 
per, and  lumber  at  headlong  speed,  and  they 
cannot  last.  Nevertheless,  there  need  be  no 
immediate  alarm  as  to  a  heavy  decline  in  our 
copper  supply." 

Mines  in  Osceola  and  Kearsage,  Portage 
Lake,  the  Copper  Range  in  the  Southwest, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  are  still  to  be  dc- 
\  eloped.  The  discovery  of  large  copper 
bodies  below  the  argentiferous  ores  of  the 
North  Hutte  mine  may  also  extend  the  life 
of  Butte  indefinitely.  Arizona's  districts 
show  no  signs  of  exhaustion. 

Last  year,  865,(X^"»,(xxi  pounds  of  electro- 
lytic copper  were  turned  out  by  nine  electro- 
lytic refineries.  The  large  quantity  of  cop- 
per carried  in  the  vats  of  these  electrolytic 
works  introdiices  an  element  of  uncertainty 
into  the  calculation  of  stocks  in  hand,  and  of 
consumption.  It  also  influences  the  price,  as 
the  value  of  copper  is  undoubtedly  influenced 


by  the  quantity  in  stock,  actually  available 
for  sale.  At  the  present  time,  the  writer  as- 
serts, there  must  be  i(X),ooo,ooo  pounds  of 
copper  in  these  vats.  This  reserve  is  a  safe- 
guard. In  Lngland,  a  certain  amount  is  held 
under  warrant;  but  this  is  delusively  small. 
In  this  country  the  stock  on  hand  is  subject 
to  guesswork. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  future  of 
copper.  If  the  demand  grows  and  no  very 
important  new  discoveries  are  made  the  metal 
will  become  scarcer  and  will  demand  a  higher 
price  than  the  average  price  of  the  past.  In 
that  event,  wherever  a  substitute  metal  can 
be  used,  that  will  be  resorted  to,  and  a  drop 
in  consumption  follow.  This  will  restore  a 
normal  value.  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela 
are  disappearing  as  copper  producers.  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  also  declining.  Germany 
has  a  long  life  ahead.  Chile  is  recovering 
from  her  exhaustion  between  1870  and  1880, 
and  along  with  Bolivia  and  Peru  wiH  show- 
future  increases,  Mexico  and  British  Colum- 
bia likewise.  In  Alaska,  British  Columbia, 
Labrador,  and  between  the  Lakes  and  Hud- 
son Bay,  are  great  possibilities  of  future  dis- 
covery. In  the  Congo  Free  State  are  ex- 
tensive, but  practically  inaccessible,  deposits. 
Australia  is  progressing;  little  is  known  of 
China's  or  Siberia's  possibilities,  and  Japan 
is  a  growing  copper  power. 

From  this  review  it  is  evident  that  the  old 
mines  are  approaching  exhaustion,  and. 
therefore,  that  the  trade  must  turn  to  de- 
posits of  lower  grade  than  heretofore,  if  the 
active  demand  of  the  present  continues.  This 
copper  cannot  be  made  as  cheaply  as  the 
copper  we  have  been  consuming  so  reck- 
lessly for  the  past  generation.  In  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  machinery  and  the 
transmission  of  electrical  current,  in  the  com- 
position of  alloys,  and  in  architecture,  where 
it  replaces  iron  and  lead,  is  copper  largely 
consumed. 

The  draft  on  copper  for  telegraph  wires, 
trolley  lines,  etc.,  is,  doubtless.  ver>'  large, — 
probably  one-third  of  the  world's  supply.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of  copper 
which  enters  brass  and  other  alloys.  The 
railroads  consume  about  5000  tons  for  this 
purpose  annually.  Automobiles,  stationary 
engines,  and  steamboats  make  heavy  demands 
on  copper.  War  material  and  ammunition, 
likewise.  In  architectural  work  it  has  re- 
placed wrought-iron  work  profusely.  "  and 
probably  more  of  the  world's  supply  will  eo 
into  architecture  and  house-furnishing  than 
into  an\-  ether  use." 
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THE   CAPE  TO   CAIRO  RAILWAY. 
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P  ROM  time  to  time 

*  during  the  past  I  ^  y^oiiERp^^^^^  c^ 
ten  years  readers  of 
this  Remew  have  been 
informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  great 
African  railroad  proj- 
ect known  as  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  line.  It  will 
be  remembered  that 
this  scheme  was 
fathered  by  Cecil 
Rhodes,  and  later  re- 
ceived substantial  en- 
couragement from  Mr. 
Rhodes'  partner,  Al- 
fred Beit,  who  pro- 
vided in  his  will  that 
the  sum  of  $7,500,000 
should  be  used  for  the 
furtherance  of  this 
railroad  scheme  and  the 
"  Cape  to  Cairo  tele- 
graph system,  includ- 
ing telephones."  Mr. 
M.  E.  Hutchinson, 
writing  in  the  Inde- 
pendent (New  York) 
for  October  3.  makes 
several  interesting 
statements  concerning 
the  most  recent  prog- 
ress of  this  continental 
railroad   project. 

The  present  termi- 
nus of  the  line  is  at 
Rhodesia  Broken  Hill, 
about  2000  miles  due 
north  from  Cape 
Town,  in  south  cen- 
tral Africa.  The  road  was  completed  to  this  it  seems,  has  shown  little  sympathy  w  itli  the 
pfiint  on  June  24,  U)c/).  It  is  now  a  m<K)tP(i  enterprise,  and  it  has  been  scriowsU  pi<»i)(>seii 
point,  says  Mr.  Hutchinson,  whether  the  that  the  idea  of  continuing  it  tluougli  (Jer- 
road  will  eventually  be  carried  northward  man  P'ast  Africa  he  abandoned  in  favor  of 
via  the  yjuthern  extremity  of  Lake  Tangan-  the  water  route  presented  by  Lake  Tangan- 
yika and  so  on  through  C^erman  F'ast  Africa,  yika.  the  line  bcint:  resumed  at  tlie  nortlK'rn 
or  through  northern  Rhodesia  and  Katanga  point  of  that  great  waterway,  and  going  on- 
to Belgian  territory,  there  to  connect  with  ward  through  the  British  colony  of  Uganda 
the  main  line,  known  as  the  Benguela  Rail-  to  Cairo,  and  perhaps  connecting  witli  the 
way,  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction  existing  Uganda  Railway. 
from  Ix)hifo  Bay,  in  F*ortugurse  F'ast  Africa,  Since  the  money  market  is  now  in  a  bad 
a  line  tome  000  milei  in  length,  nmning  due  condition  for  the  raising  of  funds  to  con- 
east  into  the  Cnn\:'t  Vrrr  State.  The  (pies-  tiniie  the  Rhodesian  railways,  which  have 
fion  of  ronfinuing  the  line  from  Rhodesia  now  come  to  the  etid  of  their  ca|Mtal,  great 
Broken  Hill  to  the  vMirhrrn  end  of  Lake  interest  i«  manifestet!  in  the  plans  to  he 
Tanganyika  is  utill   in  abeyance,     (lermany,    adopted  by  Mr.  Beit's  trustees.     Mr.  Hutili- 
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inson  points  out  that  the  Eg}ptiarTend  from  pletcd  or  contemplated  is  about   1600      ..es, 

Cairo  or  Alexandria  southward  to  Assuan,  a  and    from    the   south    are   more    than    2000 

distance  of  590  miles,  has  already  been  con-  miles.     Although  it  is  impossible  to  say  when 

structed,  and  that  another  560  miles  between  this  great  undertaking  will  be  completed,  Mr. 

VVady  Haifa  and  Khartoum  is  projected.     In  Hutchinson  is  confident  that  the  project  will 

the  aggregate,  the  line  from  the  north  com-  rot  be  abandoned. 


THE   PRINCETON   PRECEPTORIAL  SYSTEM. 

npVVO  years  ago  President  Woodrow  Wil-  preceptor  do?"  he  says:  "He  meets  the 
son  inaugurated  at  Princeton  the  pre-  twenty  or  more  men  assigned  him,  in  groups 
ceptorial  system,  and  the  same  is  now  a  firmly  cf  not  n:ore  than  four  or  five,  one  hour  a 
established  institution,  its  success  having  ex-  \\  eek  in  each  course  taken  in  the  departm.enr, 
ceeded  all  anticipations.  The  preceptors  are  for  a  conference  on  a  certain  amount  of  rcad- 
not  tutors  who  help  other  young  men  to  pass  ing  assigned  in  connection  with  the  course." 
examinations;  they  are  in  no  sense  coaches  Upon  the  skill  with  which  the  preceptor 
for  the  examinations,  supplied  by  the  uni-  handles  the  work  does  its  success  depend, 
vcrsity ;  with  getting  men  through  examina-  and  on  the  m.ental  attitude  and  equipment 
tions  they  have  practically  nothing  to  do.  Of  of  the  latter  rests  success  or  failure.  These 
course  a  preceptor's  work  will  count  in  the  conferences  interest  the  students  in  their 
examination  hall,  but  his  aim  is  to  quicken  work,  introduce  them  to  good  books,  show- 
interest  and  incentive  in  the  student's  work,  them  the  delights  that  spring  from  intimate 
and  not  to  prepare  him  for  particular  exami-  contact  with  great  writers,  the  charm  of  a 
nations.     He  teaches  subjects,  not  books.  well-stocked  mind,   and,   in  brief,  tend   "  to 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Elliott,  one  of  the  Prince-  make  reading  men  of  them."  With  all  these 
ton  preceptors,  in  tlie  October  iSow///  /Atlantic  purposes  a  minimum  of  work  must  be  done. 
Quarterly,  says  of  this  innovation :  "  The  and  this  is  assured  by  the  preceptor's  author- 
purpose  of  the  new  system,  which  is  not  new  ity  to  debar  from  examination  students  whose 
except  in  the  fashion  of  its  application,  as  work  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
President  Wilson  has  so  aptly  expressed  it,  is  Men  of  like  minds  and  tastes  are  grouped 
to  combine  the  intimacy  and  closeness  of  con-  under  this  system.  The  bright  men  are  seg- 
tact  between  professor  and  student  as  it  regated  and  met  individually,  or  by  twos  or 
exists  in  the  small  college,  w  ith  the  inspira-  threes,  and  given  a  wide  libert\-  in  their  read- 
tion  that  should  come  from  the  broader  life  ing  and  conferences.  The  dullards  or  slug- 
of  the  university, — the  intimacy  of  associa-  gish  students  can  likewise  be  grouped,  as  well 
tion  and  the  inspiration  it  is  the  task  of  the  as  the  mediocre  ability  of  the  class.  One 
preceptor  to  apply."  thing  that  the  preceptor  has  to  do  is  to  point 

'J  he  system  is  elastic  in  its  application  to  out  to  the  student  the  fact  that  certain  great 

the  different  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  bodies  of  knowledge  are  intimately   related, 

the  varying  capabilities  of  the  stuilents.    The  and  to  point  out  the  points  of  contact  and  re- 

w  riter  illustrates  his  article  with  the  manner  lationship  as  they  arise. 

in  which  it  is  applied  in  the  department  of  To  an  outsider  th.e  most  apparent  change 
history,  politics  and  economics.  "  At  the  be-  is  noted  in  the  character  of  the  conversation, 
ginning  of  the  Junior  year,"  says  he,  "  all  whether  in  rooms  or  in  clubs;  it  is  no  longer 
students,  who  ha\e  elected  the  department,  of  sports  and  records,  but  of  books  and  men. 
are  divided  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  Men  are  becoming  enough  interested  in  the 
preceptors  in  tiie  department  working  w  ith  things  they  read  of  to  talk  about  them,  and 
Juniors.  The  number  in  each  group  is  from  this  is  exactly  what  the  system  desires  they 
twent\  to  twenty-five,  so  that  each  preceptor  should  do.  Indeed,  something  of  a  literary 
has  this  number  of  men  under  his  direction  ami  intellectual  atmosphere  is  making  itself 
in  the  courses  of  the  department.  These  felt.  The  attitude  of  the  average  under- 
same  men  who  are  assigned  to  a  particular  graduate  toward  the  faculty  is  decidedly 
preceptor  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  changed.  Hostility  has  yielded  before  the 
remain  uiuler  his  direction  till  the  end  of  intimate  relationship  of  preceptor  and  ."^tu- 
their  course."  dent,  and  in  its  place  has  come  an  intelligent 

Answering   the  question:   "What   does  a  appreciation  cf  another  viewpoint. 
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YALE'S  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  "  FLETCHERlSM." 

IP^AULTY  utilization  of  good,  and  insut- 
ficient  or  bad  food,  are  the  evil  roots 
of  most  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  us. 
Scientists  are  persistently  fighting  them,  and 
at  Yale  University-  there  is  an  important 
campaign  against  that  ignorance  and  calam- 
ity-,— the  cause  and  effect, — in  dietary  mat- 
ters. Profs.  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Irv- 
ing P.  Fisher,  Lafayette  B.  Mendel,  and 
Dr.  William  G.  Anderson  are  the  scientists 
directing  this  humanitarian  undertaking. 
They  are  all  believers  in  open  air  and  ade- 
quate dieting,  and  their  cause  was  given  a 
new  impulse  when  Horace  FletcTier  came  to 
Yale  in  1902. 

This  man  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  modern  characters, — the  hero  of  a  thou- 
sand adventures.  In  turn,  he  has  been  a 
whaler,  explorer,  miner,  sharpshooter,  gym- 
nast, merchant,  traveler,  philosopher,  philan- 
thropist, author,  and  originator  of  "  Fletcher- 
ism,"  which  the  public  accept  as  another 
name  for  "  complete  mastication,"  but  which, 
in  reality-,  represents  a  new  system  of  philoso- 
phy. By  a  new  dietetic  method  he  cured 
himself,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  of  several  dis- 
abling diseases.  Through  thorough  mastica- 
tion, eating  only  two  meals  a  day, — far  less 
than  that  of  the  average  man, — he  attained 
perfect  health,  great  strength  and  wonderful 
endurance.  Believing  his  methods  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  human  race,  after  con- 
sulting with  Foster,  at  Cambridge;  Pawlow. 
at  St.  Peter^urg;  Moso,  of  Italy,  and  others 
of  equal  eminence,  he  came  to  Vale  and  gave 
a  new  turn  to  the  experiments  therein  at- 
tempted. 

The  press  has  flippantly  treated  the  eflForts 
of  the  Valensians  at  times,  and,  save  in  very 
few  cases,  the  people  have  not  been  given  an 
account  of  this  nif^t  vitally  important  move- 
ment. "  The  Chittenden  and  Mendel  and 
Fisher  experiments  have  no  theories  or  dog- 
mas to  supp^jtt,  but  arc  concerned  Sf>lely,  ex- 
cluiively,  unremittingly,  with  efforts  to  as- 
certain exact  and  demonstrable  truths  in  re- 
gard to  man's  niifritnrnt,"  says  .Mr.  Michael 
Williams,  in  the  I' an  Sorden  Magazine  for 
October.  Stripped  of  scientific  terminology, 
one  mmt  imp<>rtant  idea  maintained  and  sup- 
pr*rtcd  by  tlicv  nirn  is;  'I  he  crimrnonly  ac- 
cepted dirtcfu.  standards  arc  altogether  too 
high.  Man  Cf>n4ume4  altogether  too  much 
'      '  tally  meat  ami   rg^jn,  and   by   re- 

'•   »ame,    great    c(  onorny    in    time, 
money  and  health  will  be  effected. 


MR.    HORACE   FLETCHER. 

If  he  would  eat  less,  and  eat  it  with  proper 
mastication,  with  enjoyment  at  its  taste,  and 
without  worry  and  straining,  he  would  in- 
crease his  efficiency  and  heighten  his  physical 
and  mental  endurance.  Overeating,  on  the 
human  system  produces  an  effect  similar  to 
feeding  coal  under  the  boilers  of  machines, 
— straining  the  delicate  parts  and  wearing 
out  the  mecham'sm  with  overwork. 

During  the  experiment  on  Fletcher,  his 
food  cost  about  1 1  cents  a  day,  and  consisted 
of  a  little  milk,  maple  sugar,  and  prepared, 
cereal.  His  weight  of  165  pounds  remained 
constant,  he  did  much  mental  work  and  re- 
mained in  perfect  health.  He  performed  the 
severest  tests  of  physical  endiiratue,  without 
soreness  or  lameness.  His  thoro\igh  masti- 
cation and  low  food  intake  tr.uisfonurd  Inin 
from  a  decrepit  invalid  into  a  marvelously 
and  wonderfully  powerful  man. 

Professor  Chittenden  then  began  to  ex- 
periment with  himself.  This  was  in  Noveni 
her,  1902.  (iradually  his  dietary  standards 
were  lowered,  and  xn  the  course  of  a  month 
or  two  breakfast  was  abolished,  save  for  a 
small  cup  of  coffee.  A  light  liifuh  w;is  taken 
at  1.30  o'clock,  and  a  heavier  dinner  at  O.jy 
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p.  111.  The  total  intake  of  food  was  gradual-  nine  persons,  consisting  of  athletes  accus- 
ly  diminished,  as  well  as  the  proteid  content,  tomed  to  high-proteid,  or  full-flesh  dietary; 
albuminous  foods  (meat  and  eggs).  There  athletes  accustomed  to  a  low-proteid,  or  non- 
was  no  change  to  a  vegetable  diet.  Rheuma-  llesh  dietary;  third,  sedentary  persons  accus- 
tism,  biliousness,  sick  headaches,  from  which  tomed  to  a  low-proteid  and  non-flesh  dietary, 
he  had  suffered  formerly,  passed  away ;  ap^-  The  results  of  these  experiments,  say  the 
petite  became  keener;  taste  became  more  Yalensians,  prove  that  all  the  needs  of  the 
acute,  and  a  relish  for  simple  foods  increased,  body  can  be  supplied  by  quantities  of  proteid 
Strength  and  endurance,  and  capacity  for  foods  fully  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  every- 
work,  likew  ise  increased,  and  in  his  case  the  day  habits  of  mankind  imply  to  be  necessary, 
experiment  proved  a  pronounced  success.  and  this  without  increasing  unduly  the  con- 
Through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  sumption  of  non-nitrogenous  or  vegetable 
the  United  States  Army  Hospital  Corps  was  food,  and  that  health  and  strength  and  en- 
intcrcsted  in  the  movement,  the  National  durance  can  be  equally  well  supplied. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Carnegie  Institu-  '"  Hctcherism,"  roughly  speaking,  amounts 
tion,  and  many  men  of  wealth  and  promi-  to  this:  Chew  all  food  until  it  is  dissolved 
nencc.  Throughout  the  next  five  vears  many  completely,  removing  from  the  mouth  any 
experiments  followed.  First,  with  a  group  fibers,  etc.,  w  hich  refuse  to  dissolve,  after  all 
of  five  men  of  varying  ages,  Yale  instructors  t.aste  has  been  extracted  from  it ;  and  also 
and  professors,  for  a  mental  test  of  the  re-  sip,  or  taste,  all  liquids  having  taste.  Pro- 
suits.  Second,  with  thirteen  volunteers  from  fessor  Crittenden  declares  that  sixty  grammes 
the  Army  Hospital  Corps  throughout  six  of  proteid  are  all  that  are  required  by  the 
months.  Third,  with  a  group  of  eight  young  average  man  of  150  pounds.  Dietary  habits 
men,  students,  trained  athletes.  Fourth,  should'  not  be  regulated  in  accordance  with 
with  a  group  of  dogs,  to  study  the  effect  of  a  fixed  principles,  such  as  "  standard  diets." 
low-proteid  diet  on  a  typically  high-proteid  "  normal  diets/'  etc.  There  should  be  full 
animal.  latitude  for  individual  freedom,  governed  by 
In  addition,  Professor  Fisher  carried  out  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
the  following  experiments  at  his  own  cost:  scientific  facts  and  to  mold  custom  and  habit 
First,  on  a  group  of  nine  healthy  students;  in  accord  with  them.  Simplicity  in  the 
second,  the  influence  of  flesh-eating  on  en-  character  of  the  dietary  and  moderation  in 
durance  as  contrasted  with  the  effect  of  vege-  the  amount  eaten  daily  are  the  master-words 
tarianism  on  endurance,  on  a  group  of  forty-  for  the  working  out  of  an  intelligent  plan. 


STANDARD  OIL  OX    ITS  INDUSTRIAL  SIDE. 


o 


I  L  occurs  in  the  crevices  of  certain  kinds  "  shells."    The  well  is  then  filled  for  a  couple 

of  porous  rock  300  to  2000  feet  below  of  hundred  feet  with  water  to  "  tamp  "  the 

the  surface.     It  is  raised  by  means  of  an  oil  charge.      When   everything    is    in    readiness 

well,  which  is  simply  a  hole  in  the  ground,  a  the    "  shooter  "    starts    a    "  jack    squib," — a 

foot  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  six  inches  at  long,  slender  shell,  filled  with  a  small  charge 

the  bottom,  through  which  the  oil  is  pumped,  of    glycerine,    a     fulminating    cap,    and     a 

This  \\ell  is  bored  by  a  steel  drill  with  fit-  slo\\-burning  fuse, — downward,  and  seeks  a 

tings  thirty  feet  in  length  and  weighing  from  place  of  safety.     Soon,  a  shock  is  felt,  a  dull, 

half  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half.     By  impact  mutHed    report   follows,   and    then   a   jet   of 

the  rock  is  crushed,  and  removed  by  means  muddy  fluid  leaps  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in 

of  a  sand  pump, — a  tube  w  ith  a  valve  at  the  the  air.     \\'hen  this  dies  down,  the  well   is 

bottom, — and  when   the  oil   rock  is   reached  lined  w  ith  iron  piping  and  connected  up  to  a 

the  pressure  sometimes  brings  the  oil  -with  a  receiving  tank.     If  a  flowing  well,  oil   will 

rush.    This,  generally,  does  not  happen,  and  rush  out  in  a  few  hours  to  pay  for  the  cost 

then  the  well  must  be  "  shot."     This  is  ac-  of  the  drilling. 

complished    by   exploding   at    the   bottom    a  '   Next  da}  a  pump  is  added  and  connected 

charge  of  nitro-glycerine,  which  breaks  the  witii  a  gas  engine,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod. 

rock  and  stimulates  the  flow  of  the  oil.     Two  ^ck)  or   4(X^   yards   distant.      If   it   produces 

hundred    quarts    of    glycerine    are    used,    at  gas  in  addition  to  oil,   this  is  piped   to  the 

times,    and    are    lowered    into    the    well    in  engine  and  the  well  then  does  its  own  pump- 
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ing.  This  pump  is  extremeh'  simple:  A 
tube  below  ground  running  nearly  to  the 
bottom,  of  the  well,  with  a  valve  at  its  lower 
end,  and  within  it  a  pump-rod  working  up 
and  down.  Above  ground  is  a  framework, 
in  which  works  a  combination  of  two  levers, 
a  "  jack,"  connected  to  transform  the  hori- 
zontal pull  of  the  rod  coming  from  the  en- 
gine into  a  vertical  pull  on  the  pump-rod. 
Since  the  wells  are  connected  to  the  engine 
in  pairs,  the  up-stroke  in  one  coincides  with 
the  down  stroke  in  another, — an  economy  of 
power. 

This  description  is  based  on  an  article  in 
the  October  Outlook,  by  Mr.  Harold  J. 
Howland,  in  which  he  describes  the  indus- 
trial and  mechanical  side  of  Standard  Oil. 
"  It  should  be  noted,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
Standard  Oil  is  not  primarily  or  even  largely 
engaged  in  the  production  of  petroleum.  In 
1905  it  produced  less  than  12  per  cent,  of 
the  crude  oil  in  the  United  States."  At  first 
it  was  engaged  in  the  refining  of  oil  and 
tran>poration  by  pipe  lines,  and  tank  cars 
followed  to  facilitate  the  control  of  tlie  raw 
material.  "  The  production,"  says  he,  "  of 
oil  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  many  in- 
dividuals or  small  companies.  In  the  Illinois 
field  alone,  where  production  was  begun 
hardly  two  years  ago,  there  are  185  pro- 
ducing companies." 

Therein,  the  Standard  owns  one-third  of 
the  wells,  and  produces  one-fifth  of  the  oil. 
It  is  only  when  the  oil  is  above  ground  and 
stored  in  the  producers'  tanks,  that  the 
Standard  becomes  interested.  The  "gauger  " 
marks  the  first  point  of  contact  between  the 
producer  and  the  Standard.  Armed  with  a 
ten-foot  pole,  he  measures  the  depth  of  the 
oil  in  the  tanks,  and  by  means  of  a  small 
oblong  instrument  of  brass  procures  from  the 
loucst  layer  a  sample  of  the  oil  for  test.  Sat- 
isfied as  to  the  oil's  quality  he  then  opens  a 
valve  connecting  the  tank  with  the  Stand- 
ard's pipe  line,  and  the  oW  is  then  the  latter's 
property.  Next  morning  he  measures  the 
oil  rrmaining  in  the  tank,  and  then  tele- 
graphs (over  the  Standard's  owji  system)  to 
the  central  office  of  the  company  in  his  dis- 
trict, the  results  of  hi*  inspection.  At  any 
time  within  two  months  the  producer  may 
elect  to  receive  \\'\s  pay  for  the  oil  credited  to 
him  at  the  ruling  market  price  of  the  day  of 
his  election.  f)n  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month,  if  he  has  not  so  elected,  a  check  is 
sent  to  him.  .1  '  •  •'  '  •, ;r  price  f»f 
that   day,       1  ird    "  take 

care  of "  the  producer. 


"A    SPOUTING   OIL    WELL    I.V    TEXAS. 

In  the  Illinois  field,  on  one  oil  farm,  the 
writer  saw  a  number  of  tanks  ninety  feet  in 
diameter,  thirty  feet  high,  each  holding  30,- 
CXX3  barrels  of  crude  oil,  bought  from  the 
producer  for  $20,000.  Other  tanks  were 
being  added  daily,  to  accommodate  and  serve 
the  producer.  In  the  Kansas  field  arc  stored 
2i,(xx),ooo  barrels  of  crude  oil,  representing 
between  $12,000,000  and  $13,000,000.  The 
pipe  lines  are  operated  directly  from  the  Illi- 
nois field,  by  means  of  a  "  great  triple  ex- 
pansion "  pump,  which  draws  the  oil  from 
the  tanks  and  pushes  it  on  through  tuo  lines 
of  pipe,  one  eight  inches  in  diunieter,  the 
other  twelve,  stretching  away  toward  the 
Kast.  Forty  miles  further  along  another 
purrping  station  energizes  the  flow,  and  200 
miles  from  the  start  it  joins  a  greater  stream, 
moving  stea<lily  seaward.  Thirty-five  thou- 
sand barrels  a  day  this  great  pump  pours  otit. 
I  he  Standard  «»\\  ns  8(kk)  miles  of  trunk  pipe 
lines,  fed  by  7S,(xxj  nules  of  gathering  lines. 

Refining  is  the  center  of  the  Standard  sys- 
tem. In  l«/)6  the  Standard  produced  23,- 
cxxj.rxx)  barrels  of  refined  oil  ;ind  6.(XX),(xto 
barrels  of  naphthas,  together  with  nn'llions 
of  barrels  of  lubricants  and  millions  of 
pound*  of  p;ir;ifTiri  wax  and  candles.  It  has 
nineteen  refineries,  and  that  at  Hayonne 
covers   400   acres   and   employs    6000  men. 
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The  pumps  used  in  this  work  are  made  by 
the  Standard.  Similarly  its  tank  cars,  bar- 
rels, glue,  sulphuric  acid,  wooden  cases,  and 
fivc-f;;alIon  tin  cans  for  exportation  to  the 
Orient.  It  has  a  fleet  of  sixty-five  steamers, 
and  nineteen  sailing  vessels  for  foreign  ser- 
vice; 105  barges,  twenty  tugs,  nine  towing 
steamers,  six  launches,  and  9200  tank  cars 
for  domestic  trade.  It  has  3326  distributing 
stations  for  domestic  trade.  In  the  foreign 
service  the  Standard  has  162  importing  sta- 
tions, 5000  distributing  stations,  thirty  man- 
ufacturing plants,  and  4000  tank  wagons. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  refined  oil  which  it 
produces  is  exported.  Every  refinery  has  a 
fully  equipped  laboratory,  with  one  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  chemist  of  the 
company  on  the  top  floor  of  "  26  Broadway," 
the  company's  headquarters.  It  demands  the 
'highest  excellence  in  its  products,  and  has 
steadily  improved  the  quality  of  oil.  by  con- 
stant inspection  and  tests.  It  "  takes  care 
of  "  the  producer  and  satisfies  the  consumer. 
Its  "  legitimate  greatness,"  Mr.  Howland 
concludes,  is  summarized  in  the  following 
statement  of  Mr.  Rockefeller: 


I  ascribe  the  success  of  the  Standard  to  its 
consistent  policy  to  make  the  volume  of  its  busi- 
ness large  tlirough  the  merits  and  cheapness  of 
its  products.  It  has  spared  no  expense  in  find- 
ing, securing,  and  utilizing  tiie  best  and  cheapest 
method  of  manufacture.  It  has  sought  for  the 
best  superintendents  and  workmen  and  paid  the 
best  wages.  It  has  not  hesitated  to  sacritice  old 
machinery  and  old  plants  for  new  and  better 
ones.  It  has  placed  its  manufactories  at  the 
points  where  they  could  supply  markets  at  the 
least  expense.  It  has  not  only  sought  markets 
for  its  principal  products  but  for  all  possible  by- 
products, sparing  no  expense  in  introducing 
them  to  the  public.  It  has  not  hesitated  to  in- 
vest millions  of  dollars  in  methods  for  cheapen- 
ing the  gathering  and  distribution  of  oils  by 
pipe  lines,  special  cars,  tank  steamers,  and  tank 
wagons.  It  has  erected  tank  stations  at  every 
important  railroad  station  to  cheapen  the  stor- 
age and  delivery  of  its  products.  It  has  spared 
no  expense  in  forcing  its  products  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  among  people  cuilizcd  and 
uncivilized.  It  has  had  faith  in  American  oil, 
and  has  brought  together  millions  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  what  it  is,  and  hold- 
ing its  market  against  the  competition  of  Rus- 
sia and  all  the  many  countries  which  are  pro- 
ducers of  oil  and  competitors  against  American 
oil. 


TOM  JOHNSON  AND  THE   CITY   OF  CLEVELAND. 


ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
in  the  October  Reader,  Tom  Johnson, 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  was  a  disciple  of  Henry 
Cjcorge,  the  noted  single-taxer.  It  was  at 
the  latter's  instigation  that  Johnson  entered 
politics.  Twice  a  Congressman,  he  learned 
from  rhat  experience  that  "  the  place  to  do 
things  is  in  the  city."  In  igcx)  he  sold  out 
all  his  street  railway  interests,  and  holdings 
in  steel  mills  at  Johnstow  n.  Pa.,  and  Lorain, 
Ohio,  in  order  to  be  free  to  devote  himself 
to  his  political  ideals. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  he  was  elected  to 
the  Clc\'eland  mayoral t\-  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  Mark  Haima.  He  tried  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  but  met  defeat.  This  he  at- 
tempted in  order  to  free  the  cities  of  Ohio 
from  the  control  of  privilegeil  interests  oper- 
ating through  State  laws.  The  cities  in 
Ohio  have  no  home  rule  and  little  freedom. 
"They  have  little  power  to  he  good,  but  ever>' 
power  to  be  bad.  State  legislatures  have 
proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  people  of 
the  cities  cannot  be  trusted." 

Tom  Johnson  cherishes  an  ideal  of  a  free 
city,  such  as  flourished  in  ancient  Greece,  in 
Italy  during  the  Renaissance,  or  in  Germany. 


I'he  American  city  is  fettered  at  event- 
turn.  In  the  last  five  years  Cleveland  has 
had  almost  kx^  injunctions  filed  against  it, 
— forty,  in  the  last  two, — to  prevent  the  in- 
auguration of  a  competing  street  railway  that 
promised  to  carry  passengers  for  3-cent  fares. 
The  city  did  not  plan  to  own  this  railway, 
but  merely  sought  to  grant  it  a  franchise. 

In  the  war  thus  provoked,  which  has  been 
prosecuted  for  six  years,  the  city  charter  was 
declared  miconstitutional,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture drafted  a  municipal  code  designed  to 
"  rip"  Mayor  Johnson  out  of  office,  and  to 
prevent  the  re-election  of  a  strong  executive. 
In  this  the  scheme  was  unsuccessful,  for 
Johnson  is  still  Mayor. 

AN'    IDK.\LIST    I\     POLITICS. 

"  Tom  Johnson,"  says  the  writer,  "brought 
to  the  city  administration  not  only  that  busi- 
ness training  which  reformers  have  been  cry- 
ing for;  he  brought,  as  well,  ideals  of  liberty, 
of  freedom,  the  ideals  of  Henry  George, 
whose  most  intimate  friend  he  had  been  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years.  It  is  an  interesting 
story,  this  devotion  of  a  liig  monopolist  to  a 
dreaming  philosopher,  whose  whole  life  was 
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given  over  to  a  ceaseless  warfare  upon 
monopoly." 

Johnson's  life  is  dedicated  to  the  promo- 
tion of  that  industrial  libert}-  which  the  sin- 
gle-tax involves.  His  former  business  asso- 
ciates say  of  him:  "He  has  deserted  his 
class;  he  cannot  be  sincere."  But  his  sin- 
cerit}'  is  believed  in  by  Cleveland's  voters. 
He  was  twice  elected  to  Congress  on  a  plat- 
form which  declared  for  absolute  free  trade, 
the  abolition  of  all  custom-houses,  and  the 
collection  of  all  revenues  from  a  tax  upon 
land  values.  He  refused  to  vote,  for  the 
Wiison-Gorman  bill  because  it  was  a  betrayal 
of  Democratic  principles  and  replied  to  pro- 
tectionist taunts :  That,  while,  as  a  steel  man- 
ufacturer, he  would  take  advantage  of  the 
wretched  laws  which  they  had  placed  upon 
our  statute  books,  as  a  member  of  Congress 
he  would  fight  to  the  end  for  their  repeal. 

A  CLEAN'   ADMINISTR-ATIOX. 

In  six  years  he  has  earned  the  phrase  of 
being  "  the  best  mayor  of  the  best  governed 
cit>'  in  the  United  States."  There  have  been 
no  scandals,  no  grafting,  no  bossism  in 
Cleveland  under  Johnson's  rule.  The  people 
l\ive  developed  a  "  citj'  sense."  They  talk 
and  think  citj',  and  believe  in  it  in  a  way  that 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  America. 
Voters  are  independent,  and  voting  "  straight 
tickets  "  is  not  the  rule. 

The  Cleveland  situation  to-day  is  thus  de- 
picted by  the  writer:  Untrained,  undisci- 
plined democracy  seeking  relief  from  monop- 
oly oppression,  under  the  resourceful  and  in- 
genious Johnson,  supported  by  the  City 
Council  and  the  voters,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  a  systematized  merger  of  the  financial, 
business,  yxrial  and  legal  influences  of  the 
dty,  united  for  the  purpose  of  securing  con- 
trol of  the  city,  on  the  other. 

Cle\'cland,  says  the  writer,  has  aspired  to 
be  beautiful,  and  has  shown  a  willingness  to 
pay  the  price.  The  city  and  the  county  have 
obh'gatcd  themselves  to  the  extent  of  from 
$/o,ooo/xx>  to  $1  s.fxxi.rKX)  to  erect  a  group 
plan  of  public  buildings  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city.  A  city  hall,  a  county  court  house,  a 
public  !ibrar>',  a  federal  building,  and  a  new 
union  station  are  all  to  be  built  at  the  same 
time. 

The  federal  building  is  well  under  way, 
'•  hfrn  ac'Tptrd   for  the  other 

h .,   .  ,...h  will  all  be  grouped   in  the 

form  of  a  Roman  crots,  A  broad  mall,  600 
fret  wide,  with  a  *imkrn  g-irdcn,  statuary  and 
parkagp,  forms  part  of  the  adornment  scheme. 


The  designs  are  classical,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  mall  public  and  semi-public  or  private 
structures  will  be  built,  under  the  approval 
of  the  city.  The  total  cost  is  upward  of 
;$30,00O,ooo.  From  either  side  of  the  group, 
boulevards  will  connect  a  magnificent  system 
of  parks,  extending  clear  around  the  city. 
These  are  nearly  completed,  at  a  cost  of  many 
millions  more.  Democracy  has  ideals  ap- 
parently, and  courage  to  realize  them. 

LANDMARKS  OF   PROGRESS. 

Under  Mayor  Johnson  a  splendid  sewer 
system  has  been  built,  the  water  supply  has 
been  improved,  water  meters  have  been  in- 
stalled, grade  crossings  have  been  abolished, 
streets  have  been  paved,  and  mafty  other 
basic  improvements  effected.  The  work  has 
been  done  with  an  eye  to  the  future, — when 
Cleveland  will  have  1,000,000  inhabitants. 
Children  play  in  the  parks  and  the  "  keep-off- 
the-grass "  signs  are  absent.  Playgrounds 
have  been  opened  up  in  the  tenement  district, 
with  skilled  instructors  in  charge.  Bath 
houses  have  been  opened,  gymnasiums  have 
been  added,  fifty  baseball  diamonds  have  been 
laid  out  in  the  parks  and  on  private  property 
loaned  to  the  city  by  the  owners,  band  con- 
certs are  given,  and  during  the  \\inter  chil- 
dren are  invited  to  the  parks,  as  well  as  in 
summer,  to  participate  in  all  kinds  of  festivals 
and  sports.  "  The  aim  of  the  administra- 
tion," says  the  writer,  "  is  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum use  out  of  the  city's  property." 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  change 
wrought  in  the  workhouse.  Before  John- 
son's incumbency  it  made  money;  now  it 
makes  men.  It  has  become  a  school,  with 
classes  from  the  alphabet  to  higher  mathe- 
matics. The  purpose  is  to  re-establish  self- 
respect.  Some  nules  from  the  city  is  a  1900- 
acre  farm.  All  of  the  city  institutions  are 
to  be  located  there,  the  infirmar>',  the  work- 
house and  a  tuberculosis  hospital.  The  site 
commands  Lake  Erie.  Gymnasiunis,  recrea- 
tion rooms,  industrial  schools,  and  farm  work 
are  the  activities  of  this  institution.  "  Boy- 
villc,"  a  truant  school,  is  another  iiuiovation, 
where  street  boys  and  truants  are  treated 
with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  not 
branded  with  the  stigma  f)f  the  "  reforma- 
tory'."  It  is  also  an  agri(ultural  institution 
with  a  school  attached. 

The   drm'Kracy   of   Mavor   Johnson,   says 
.Mr.  Howe,  is  like  that  of  Jrtfrrsoii,  of  Jack 
son,   and   of   Lincoln.      It   would   break    the 
fetters  which  chain  drnuKracv  and  give  it  an 
oppf)rtunify  to  express  ifsrlf. 
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f  N  the  Zig-Z(i,<{.  an  excellent  Illustrated 
nias^a/.ine  published  in  Santia}i;o,  Chile, 
is  printed  the  accompanying  group  illus- 
tration of  the  Chilean  cabinet.  Chile  is  so 
flourishing  and  important  a  member  of  the 
South  American  family  of  nations  that  the 
picture  of  its  public  men,  with  the  accom- 
panying comment  from  a  Chilean  magazine, 
may  be  of  interest  to  Americans.  The  ex- 
tremely colorless  and  innocuous  nature  of 
these  characterizations  must  strike  Ameri- 
cans forcibly,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the 
freest  and  most  relentless  dissection  of  our 
own  public  men.  This  discreet  caution  sug- 
gests to  a  Yankee  mind  the  possibility  that 
South  American  republics  may  not  be  so 
modern  and  advanced  as  they  appear,  and 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  may  still  be 
restricted  by  the  fear  of  disturbing  a  public 
opinion  already  alarmingly  unstable.  The 
comments  are  presented  almost  verbatim. 


His  Kxcellency  Scnor  .Montt.  "  If  the 
most  impassioned  of  his  adversaries  were  to 
give  an  honest  opinion  on  the  character  of 
the  President  of  Chile,  he  would  be  forced 
to  say  that  Senor  Montt  is  a  great  patriot, 
whose  chief  care  is  to  serve  his  country  rather 
than  to  flatter  her.  He  is  a  censor  of  the 
Roman  Republic  as  far  as  the  strictest  hon- 
esty goes,  and  is  at  once  profound  and  gifted 
with  a  genius  for  detail.  The  greatness  of 
his  character  consists  in  his  acting  with  en- 
erg}',  following  the  dictates  of  reason,  not  of 
passion." 

Don  Luis  Antonio  Vergara.  "  President 
Balmaceda,  who  was  noted  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  men,  used  Senor  X'ergara  as 
his  most  intimate  collaborator  in  moments  of 
great  difficulty.  In  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, as  a  diplomat,  as  Minister  of  State,  he 
has  shown  that  he  is  as  tactful  as  talented." 

Don  Federico  Puga  Borne.    "  He  has  been 


Dnn   Alojnnrlro  Lira. 


Pnn    Emilinnn    PisiiProa.     I^'in    Ciiillcrmn    SiihTrnsoniiw 


Dull   l.iiis  A.    Vorgara.     1  i.in  (Jmizalo  I  rrcjola.    President    Mimtt. 
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both  deput}'  and  diplomat,  and  is  now  at  once 
Senator  and  Minister.  His  most  marked 
characteristic  is  his  flexibility'  and  capacity  for 
accommodating  himself  to  circumstances.' 

Don  Guillermo  Subercaseaux.  "  Chilean 
me.n  of  politics  are  not  noted  for  their  erudi- 
tion ;  but  Senor  Subercaseaux  entered  politics 
preceded  by  his  fame  as  a  scientist." 

Don  Emiliano  Figueroa.  "  An  accom- 
plished gentleman,  he  has  known  how  to 
preserve  his  courtesy  even  in  political  bat- 
tles." 

Don  Alejandro  Lira.  "  There  are  those 
who  say  tliat  in  Chile  it  is  necessary  to  be  in 
politics  to  achieve  any  distinction  whatever. 
The  present  Minister  of  War  disproves  this 


idea,  since  his  personal  prestige  alone  has 
raised  him  to  an  important  position  in 
politics." 

Don  Gonzalo  Urrejola.  "  All  Chileans 
know  him  to  be  a  consen-ative  by  tradition 
and  conviction ;  but  if  a  stranger  wished  to 
know  his  political  opinions  by  reading  his 
speeches  in  the  accounts  ot  Parliamentarj'  ses- 
sions, he  would  come  to  know  this  member 
of  the  cabinet  as  a  progressive  spirit  who  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  study  of  industrial 
problems,  and  who  has  been  among  the  most 
earnest  defenders  of  the  interests  of  Chilean 
agriculture.  Hence,  as  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Public  Works  he  is  certainly  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place." 


WHEX    ENGLAND    AND    RUSSLA  AGREE,-— WHICH  WINS? 


^^LL  international  agreements  are  assumed 
to  be  fair  bargains.  Generally,  how- 
ever, one  country  has  a  little  the  better  of 
the  "  deal."  In  the  case  of  the  recently  con- 
cluded Anglo-Russian  understanding  the 
real  winner  is  England,  in  the  opinion  of 
Prof.  Arminius  \'amben,-,  the  celebrated 
Hungarian  traveler  and  Orientalist.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Seue  Freie  Presse,  of 
Vienna,  Professor  Vamber>-  analyzes  the  bar- 
gain just  made  between  the  two  world  pow- 
ers, and  gives  us  some  of  his  keen,  incisive 
opinions  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
he  is  not  quite  certain,  as  >et,  that  the  agree- 
ment will  at  once  remove  the  "  acuteness  of 
the  rival r}'  existing  for  more  than  a  centur>', 
and  secure  a  peaceful  future  in  Asia  to  these 
two  European  powers,"  The  reason  for  an 
entente,  however,  has,  of  late,  become  more 
and  more  urgent  to  both  countries.  Says 
Professor  \'ambcr>-': 

Ens;l.infl,  notwithstandini?  the  alli.ince  with 
Japan,  has  rcnonncefl  any  further  territorial  cx- 
pan-ion,  and  will  'iircct  her  principal  attention 
to    the    ■    ■        ■     ■  'f   the    ' 

im'fT  h-  ■-'•  i«  Tr- 

ior  k 

[,.. .        •IS    in    'i  :•! 

Indta  clrarly  flcm"n'itratc«.     A  dcca'le  ago  there 

were    few    «tate«»men    v.' ■•'  '    '"ind    comfort 

in  the  word*  of   l-or«l  '1:  "Asia  is 

larpe  en^       ■     •       •      ■  ■   ■      . 

Inn'!  I 


which  the  "  spheres  of  influence  "  of  England 
and  Russia  threatened  to  meet  in  opposition. 
First  in  importance  is  Persia.  On  another 
page  this  month  we  discuss  the  Persian  situ- 
ation more  in  detail.  Here  we  quote  briefly 
from  Vamberj-: 

Since  the  Russian  annexation  of  the  Khanats 
of  Turkestan,  the  economic,  political,  and  stra- 
tegical influence  of  Russia  lias  pressed  forward 
with  giant  strides  from  tlie  north  of  Persia  to- 
ward the  south,  and  lias  consequently  forced  the 
influence  of  England  into  the  background,  step 
by  step.  Why  the  London  government,  in  spite 
of  all  warnings,  gave  Russia  such  a  wide  leeway 
and  preserved  an  Olympic  serenity,  is  not  easy 
for  an  outsider  to  explain.  Be  it  sufficient  to 
say  that  one  became  aware,  after  waking  up, 
that  not  only  all  of  Chorasan,  Chamsdi,  Azer- 
baidschan,  and  tlie  entire  Caspian  shore  were, 
so  to  speak,  under  the  moral  reign  of  the  Rus- 


Ihcre  urrc, — and  prrhap*  ^till  arc, — the 
Hungarian  scholar  p<jints  out,  three  points  at 


Khitimii  r.ioy  (to  Itniiiliin  I«<'nr>  :  "Look  Iwro ! 
)'"«  rnn  piny  m-IIIi  IiIk  ti(<nrl.  nn<l  /  cnn  piny  witli 
hl«  tall,  and  «o  cHri  hulh  Ntrokc  tlin  aiuall  uf  bia 
Iwrk." 

I  rnaiA^  Cat  :  "  I  flnn'l  r.-momtM'r  hovtnir  bctn 
<'onaiili<Hl  n>K>iit'lhla !  " 

Prom   I'unth    (London). 
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sians,  but  that  they  also  intended  to  extend 
tlicniselvcs  over  Ispahan,  Jezd,  Kerman,  and 
Scliiras,  and  to  branch  out  from  tlie  Trans- 
Caspian  railroad  a  line  to  Bender  Abbas,  and 
furthermore,  to  establish  a  settlement  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Now  John  Bull,  who  had  re- 
mained phlegmatic  until  this  development  mani- 


PROFESSOR   ARMINIUS   VAMBiRY. 

fested  itself,  became  thoroughly  aroused.  Apart 
from  the  considerable  material  losses, — accord- 
ing to  the  more  recent  accounts  the  Persian 
trade  with  Russia  during  the  years  IQOS  and 
1906  amounted  to  7,836,706  pounds  sterling, 
while  that  -with  England  only  reached  the  sum 
of  2,968,354  pounds  sterling, — Russia's  progress 
carried  with  it  hidden  political  dangers  in  re- 
gard to  India.  The  approach  of  a  foreign 
power  toward  the  entrance  gate  to  that  great 
domain  could  not,  from  an  English  point  of 
view,  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances. 
Lord  Curzon  has,  as  is  well  known,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  any  British,  statesman  who 
would  tolerate  a  foreign  power  on  this  gulf 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  and  punished  as  a 
traitor.  It  would  serve  the  interests  of  both 
rivals,  and  also  those  of  universal  peace,  if  the 
spheres  of  influence  were  defined  here  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Russians  were  allowed  to  pursue, 
without  interference,  tlieir  trade  and  traffic  in 
the  north,  and  the  English  in  the  south  of  Iran, 
wiiilc  both  nations,  each  in  its  own  way,  might 
together  contribute  to  the  cultural  development 
of  the  sorely  tried  Persian  country.  What  has 
emanated  from  certain  (|uarters  regarding,  the 
danger  of  German  interference  is  not  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  Even  after  the  com- 
pletion .of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  Germany's  posi- 
tion in  Persia  will  be  very  little  different  from 
that  of  I'Vance,  Austria-Hungary,  and  other  not 
inunediately  adjoining  neiglil)oring  countries. 
The  luiglish  and  the  Russians  will  yet  for  a 
long  time  remain  the  principal  exponents  of  oc- 
cidental influence  in  Persia. 

As  to  the  second  point  of  contact  between 


the  rivals,  name)}'  in  Central  Asia  proper,  a 

peaceable   arrangement   is   easier. 

An  atmcxation  of  Afghanistan  has  never  sug- 
gested itself  to  any  prudent  English  statesman, 
and  since  the  consolidation  of  Afghanistan 
under  Abdurrahman  Khan  and  his  able  son, 
Halfibullah  Khan,  England  has  secured  a  suffi- 
ciently safe  boundary  and  may  therefore  view 
future  developments  with  equanimity.  With 
Russia  the  matter  presents  an  entirely  different 
aspect.  Her  offensive  policy  has  become  perma- 
nent, and  no  secret  is  made  of  that  fact.  Even 
while  Russia  found  herself  in  dire  straits  on  the 
plains  of  .Mancliuria,  and  suffered  one  defeat 
after  another,  her  proposed  line  of  attack  on 
India  was  being  strengthened.  Not  a  single 
soldier  was  withdrawn  from  the  standing  army 
in  Turkestan,  and  she  even  went  so  far  as  to 
construct  a  new  military  railway  from  Samar- 
kand via  Hissar,  to  Afghanistan,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  close  in  with  so  much  more  force  on 
the  pcrhdious  Briton,  w!io  was  considered  the 
principal  instigator  of  the  war  with  Japan. 
After  Mukden  and  Tsushima  a  complete  rever- 
sal of  this  policy  occurred  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
more  peaceful  plans  were  taken  into  consider- 
ation. One  is  expecting  with  justifiable  anxiety 
the  announcement  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Russia  may  agree  to  renounce,  even  if  only  tem- 
porarily, her  favorite  policy  of  harrassing  her 
British  rival.  England,  represented  in  the  nego- 
tiations by  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  the  present  am- 
bassador at  the  Neva,  a  prominent  diplomatist 
and  a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  Central 
Asiatic  politics,  will  naturally  be  on  her  guard, 
so  that  she  may  not  be  defrauded.  Her  chances 
are,  furthermore,  much  more  promising  in  this 
case  than  those  of  her  rival. 

In  regard  to  the  third  point  of  the  mutual 
agreement,  that  is,  the  Anglo-Russian  rela- 
tions to  'I^'het,  the  contracting  parties  ought 
not  to  encounter  any  considerable  obstacles. 
Neither  of  them  represents  the  interests  of 
an  immediate  neighbor.  England,  moreover, 
has  only  an  economic  end  in  view,  The 
opinion  long  prevailed  in  Europe  that  Lord 
Curzon  intrusted  the  expedition  to  Lassa  to 
the  explorer  ^  ounghusband  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  the  mystic  shrine  of  the  Buddhis- 
tic world,  and  procuring  due  respect  for 
England's  prestige.  Vambcry  claims  this 
opinion  to  be  wrong. 

England  was  compelled  to  invade  Tibet,  and 
that  on  account  of  the  activity  of  the  Russian 
politicians  with  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  in  response 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  bojas  Banzaron,  sent 
an  embassy  of  homage  to  St.  Petersl)urg,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  about  the  mining  con- 
cessions. When  the  Buddhistic  pope  had  de- 
liberately insulted  the  English  and  made  him- 
self liable  to  chastisement,  the  Russian  politi- 
cians left  him  in  the  lurch.  He  had  to  leave  his 
rock-castle  Potala  and  exchange  his  princely 
abode  for  the  wrefclied  monastery  in  Urga, 
wliilo  his  rival,  the  Teschu  Lama,  cultivates  the 
friendship  t^f  the  British  and  promotes  the  trade 
relations  with  them. 


LEADIXG  ARTICLES  OF    THE  MONTH. 

THE    ROUMANIAN    FARMER    AND  THE   RUSSIAN 

REVOLUTION. 

npHE  intimate  relationship  between  the 
topography  of  a  countn,"  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants  is  revealed  to  an 
extraordinary-  degree  in  Roumania,  a  country 
which  has  a  unique  position  among  other 
European  countries  ''n  that  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively agricultural.  The  country  itself  is 
either  ver>-  m.ountainous  and  wild,  or  abso- 
lutely and  featurelessly  flat,  and  the  people 
are  still  in  the  mediaeval  and  miserable  con- 
dition of  having  no  middle  class.  They  are 
desperately  and  hopelessly  poor,  or  excessive- 
ly and  irresponsibly  wealthy.  From  an  edi- 
torial article  in  the  Spanish  magazine.  Ilojas 
Selectas  (Barcelona),  based  on  a  close  study 
of  conditions,  we  glean  the  following: 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Roumania  render  it 
admirably  adapted  to  r  ••■■•■  tre.  the  extreme 
fertiUty  of  the  plains  .   thr.t  of  ihe   fa- 

mous Roman  Campaini  '  '  ■  rnnTc  of 

temperature  making  it  ,v  lo  per- 

•  fection  every  European  pruuuct.  1  he  soil  viclds 
abundantly,  with  little  ertort  on  tl :e  part  of  the 
cultivators,  wheat,  corn,  grapes,  applc«,  prune-, 
pears,  all  the  nut-bearinp  trees,  and  those  val- 
uable for  timber.  But  this  very  fertility  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  reform  in  agricultural 
methods,  those  in  use  being  f]i::te  out  of  date 
and  wasteful;  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing a  system  of  land-ownership  and  renting 
which  is  ver>-  burdensome  to  the  peasants  and 
unbelievably  bad  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  feudal  system  of  agricultural 
ser\'itude  was  in  full  force,  and  the  peasants 
were  obliged  to  labfjr  desperately  without 
hope  of  pers^jnal  gain,  on  lands  \\  hich  were 
either  entailed  and  held  generation  after 
generation  by  the  same  great  family,  or  which 
belonged  to  large  religious  organizations.  In 
1864  the  "  liberation  of  the  soil  "  was  ac- 
complished, the  great  estates  were  no  longer 
entailed,  and  the  |  ,1  from  the 

state  an  allowance  ..    ;i  was,  how- 

ever not  sufHcirnt  to  support  them  in  inde- 
pendence. 
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GENERAL  JACQXJES  LAHOVARY. 
(Roumanian   Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.) 

as  excuse  for  their  almost  universal  absenteeism 
the  low  state  of  general  culture  in  the  country 
districts  of  Roumania,  the  impassable  condition 
of  the  roads  at  many  times  of  tlie  year,  the  iso- 
lation of  the  long  winters,  etc.,  not  rcali;:ing  that 
they  alone  can  better  these  conditions.  The 
unique  and  into]erai)Ie  factor  in  the  Roumanian 
quction,  however,  is  the  presence  of  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  peasant  renters  and  the 
great  landeJ  proprietors.  For  tlie  most  part 
these  are  Jews  and  .Arnicnians,  wlio  are  in  tlie 
business  for  what  it  will  bring  them  in  cash,  and 
their  grasping,  unrelenting  natures  make  them 
the  harshest  of  masters  to  the  poor  peasants  in 
their  power. 

The  government  has  made  sonic  feeble 
endeavors  to  correct  this  evil,  but  it  has 
lacked  the  courage  and  energy  to  go  to  the 
TfKit,  and  affairs  ^o  on  as  before,  only  from 
bad  to  worse.  In  the  last  seven  jears  the 
rents  have  been  raised  \intil  they  have  tripled. 
and  this  without  the  slightest  excuse  in  a 
larger  price  for  produce  or  in  larger  crops. 
Indeed,  the  land,  though  fertile,  is  being  ex- 
•'•d  by  unscientific  methods,  and  yields 
;<  ,,  every  year. 

IT""  ■  ' '  '     •  1   money  ',  to 

pay    '  have    I  to 

b'jrroHiiiK  u»  lilt  »,iil>   inviiitN  to  avoid  eviction, 
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and  naturally  the  only  people  of  whom  they  can 
borrow  are  exactly  the  same  Jews  and  Armen- 
ians wlio  liave  already  so  oppressed  tliem.  Tliey 
pay,  therefore,  extravagantly  hisli  rates  of  in- 
terest, and  end  by  being  virtually  the  slaves  of 
tlieir  creditors.  In  the  plains  the  conditions  of 
life  are  excessively  hard.  The  farm  houses  and 
iiamlcts  are  rriud  huts,  low  and  unsanitary,  with 
no  garden  or  otlier  token  of  prosperity  about 
tliem.  The  food  of  the  family  consists  of 
uiamaliga,  a  sort  of  porridge  of  corn-meal. 
They  almost  never  eat  meat,  except  on  great 
fete  days,  and  as  for  the  things  they  raise  them- 
selves, fruits,  milk,  wine,  and  bread,  they  are 
far  too  valuable  ever  to  be  considered  as  food 
for  the  farmers  whose  produce  they  are. 

It  was  against  such  conditions  as  these  that 
the  little-understood  Roumanian  agrarian 
riots  took  place,  which  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  French  Jacquerie.  They 
were  quelled  not  so  much  bj'  soldiers  as  by  a 
definite  promise  from  the  government  to  in- 
stitute legislative  reforms  which  would  put 
an  end  to  the  intolerable  hardships  of  the 
despairing  farmers.  The  sovereigns  of  the 
country  have  done  their  best  to  alleviate  the 
sorrows  of  their  adopted  fatherland,  but  until 
one  of  two  things  has  happened  little  is  to  be 
hoped. 

Either  the  wealthy  classes  of  landed  proprie- 
tors must  be  awakened  to.  a  sense  of  their  duty 
to  their  country  and  recalled  from  the  dissipa- 
tions of  Paris,  Nice,  and  the  Riviera,  to  do  their 
sliare  in  uplifting  a  country  wliich  might  have 
a  noble  future,  or  the  iniquitous  disproportion  in 
the  size  of  land  holdings  must  be  rectiticd.  The 
immense  estates,  often  of  the  very  best  land  in 
the  country,  must  not  continue  to  be  monopolized 
by  an  idle  and  vicious  nobility. 

Russia  the  Thermometer  of  the  Balkans. 

Russia  is  the  thermometer  of  all  social, 
commercial  and  political  changes  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  Even  Greece  is  directly 
influenced  by  the  commotion  of  the  empire 
of  the  Czar.  The  Roumanian  peasant  riot 
was  charged  to  the  instigation  of  Russian 
emissaries.  The  simplc-nundcd  Russian 
traders  in  holy  pictures  (ikons)  were  ac- 
cused as  the  disturbers  of  the  peaceful  Rou- 
manian peasants. 

Owing  to  the  strict  press  censorship  in 
Roumania,  the  newspapers  have  not  as  yet 
printed  the  real  facts  of  the  riot.  AVe  draw 
from  the  press  of  other  lialkan  states.  Den 
(Day)  says: 

The  periodic  agrarian  troubles  in  Roumania 
are  a  mystery  to  those  uninitiated  m  the  Halkan 
Peninsula  situation.  The  racial  element*  which 
constitute  tlie  kigdom  of  Lower  Dacia  make  this 
a  hard  problem  for  the  foreign  press  to  under- 
stand. The  agrarian  troubles  are  purely  eco- 
nomic. They  are  similar  to  the  Russian.  The 
land  owners,  whom  the  natives  call  chcokoi,  are 


absolute  owners  of  the  land  and  in  -reality  the 
peasants  attached  to  it.  The  peasant  is  free  to 
go  but  he  cannot,  as  he  is  deeply  in  debt  to  his 
master.  The  harvest  may  be  large  and  it  may 
bring  a  good  price,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
when  the  accounts  are  balanced  the  peasant  is 
still  heavily  in  debt  to  the  landlord.  Many  of 
the  mcrcliant  landlords  are  not  Roumanians,  and 
like  the  Irisli  landlords,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  they  do  not  reside  at  home.  They 
spend  their  money  extorted  from  the  peasant 
lavishly  abroad.  Meanwhile  the  peasants  are 
known  to  spend  their  earnings  foolishly,  be- 
cause they  are  not  accustomed  to  lay  aside  some- 
thing for  rainy  weather. 

The  government  is  in  a  tight  place.  The 
wealthy  land  owners  possess  a  great  influence 
in  the  countrv.  Many  of  the  land  owners 
occupy  some  of  the  highest  and  most  influen- 
tial offices  in  the  country.  The  land-owning 
peasants  are  insignificant  in  number,  and 
their  material  condition  is  not  much  better 
than  the  other,  as  it  is  very  often  that  their 
land  is  mortgaged  to  some  neighbor  cheokoi 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  worth. 

But  the  trouble  in  Roumania  was  created  by 
the  Roumanian  agitators ;  students,  teachers,  and 
even  the  priests  took  part  in  the  agitation  which 
prepared  the  people  for  the  riot.  The  intelli- 
gent classes  prepared  the  people  for  the  agrarian 
trouble,  but  these  classes  no  doubt  are  greatly 
influenced  by  the  existing  disquietude  in  Rus- 
sia. A  Dr.  Rakovsky,  Bulgarian  by  birth,  but 
Roumanian  in  citizenship  and  sympathy,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  of  Roumania,  wrote  a  tract  en- 
titled "  Forty  Years'  Shame  of  King  Charles' 
Reign."  The  tract  gave  a  realistic  picture  of 
the  miserable  social  and  economic  condition  of 
the  peasants.  It  advised  the  soldiers  to  refrain 
from  shooting  the  revolted  peasants.  The  au- 
thor was  exiled.  This  .sentiment  being  enter- 
tained by  many,  especially  by  the  intelligent,  the 
government  dealt  rather  harshly  with  them. 
Editors  and  writers  were  imprisoned.  Any  one 
telling  the  truth  about  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
ants was  spotted  as  a  dangerous  person.  A  re- 
port was  circulated  that  the  cheokoi,  landlords, 
hired  assassins  to  kill  the  most  popular  profes- 
sor, lorgo,  who  took  a  strong  stand  in  favor  of 
the  peasants,  but  his  students  formed  themselves 
info  a  regular  bodyguard,  taking  their  turns  to 
protect  their  beloved  teacher.  The  government 
is  convinced  tliat  the  principal  agitators  were  no 
other  than  the  Roumanians  themselves ;  in  spite 
of  this  the  government  is  still  in  search  of  out- 
side cause  for  the  riot.  The  government  even 
trictf  to  throw  tlic  blame  on  the  exiled  Russian 
sailors  who  landed  into  Roumania  from  tlie  re- 
volted Black  sea  cruiser  Poteinkiii,  but  after 
careful  investigations  it  was  found  out  that 
these  poor  exiles  attend  to  their  business; 
neither  had  they  any  idea  what  was  going  on. 
They  were  discliarpcd  and  allowed  to  follow 
peacefully  their  humble  occupation. 

Another  Balkan  paper  asserts  that  the 
Roumanian  Kingdom  stands  r;  a  barrier  be- 
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tween  Russia  and  the  Balkan  Slavs,  hence 
Russia  sends  secret  emissaries  to  create  these 
disturbances  in  order  to  remove  these  bar- 
riers. Meanwhile,  among  the  higher  circles 
the  socialistic  Jews  are  accused  as  the  real 
agitators.  The  hatred  against  the  Jews  in 
Besarabia  and  Roumania  has  been  encour- 
aged in  order  to  hide  the  real  facts  which 
caused  the  riot. 

On  the  surface  there  is  a  visible  hatred  in 
Roumania  of  everything  Russian,  but  it  is 
superficial,  and  it  is  created  by  the  influence 
of  the  reigning  German  dynasty.  The  peas- 
ants are  in  heart}-  sympathy  with  Russia. 
Every  event  in  the  great  empire  would  re- 
appear in  some  modified  form  in  even-  Bal- 
kan state.  This  cultivated  hatred,  through 
the  influence  of  the  government  toward 
Russia,  is  of  t\vo  kinds;  political  and  social. 


Politically  the  Roumanians  cannot  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  Russia  took  the 
southern  part  of  Biisarabia  in  1878,  without 
taking  into  consideration  they  were  recom- 
pensed by  Dobroutza,  a  province  three  times 
as  large  and  more  fertile  than  Basarabia. 

They  have  spent  over  $40,000,000  to  forti- 
fy their  capital,  Bucharest;  and  whj^?  To 
defend  themselves  from  a  supposed  Russian 
invasion.  She  has  not  thus  far  invaded  the 
kingdom,  nor  does  she  so  intend,  but  the 
reigning  dynasty  and  the  German  element 
have  put  forth  their  exertions  to  create  such 
a  state  of  affairs  in  order  to  spend  the  mil- 
lions for  fortifications.  But  in  spite  of  this 
artificial  hatred  the  Russian  Empire  has  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  influence  in  Rou- 
mania, as  well  as  in  all  the  other  Balkan 
States. 


THE  \'ALUATIOX  OF  SULLY  PRUDHOMME. 


'  I  'HE  French  periodical  press  is  full  of 
appreciation  for  the  late  Sully  Prud- 
homme,  pointing  out  the  sweetness  and  light 
which  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  lives  of 
so  many  of  his  readers  through  the  loftiness 
and  ideality  of  his  verse.  In  an  article  in 
the  Annales  Anatole  France  analyzes  the 
character  of  the  late  academician.     He  says: 

The  general  influence  of  Prudhomme's  poetry 
maybe  summed  up  in  a  rcmatk  made  to  the 
poet  at  a  banquet  by  Gaston  Paris:  *"  You  hsvc 
well  deserved  the  -;  I'le  of  all 

who   read   your   wr  ih.     You 

have  aided  them  to  love."     Is  it  iiui  just  \\v.^ 
that  poets  can   do   best,  and  is  it  not    for  thi 
reason  that  they  are  dear  to  us? 

As  a  scholar  Prudhomme  explored  all  the 
sciences.     Thoughtful   and  attentive  l)y  na- 
ture, when  out  of  the  classroom  he  contem- 
plated   the    splendid    development    of    the 
and   made  their  results  his  own. — 

t  ..<  i.u^;r>',    astronomy,    g'--^ physiolojr\', 

natural    history,   an<l   ari  ..      He   was 

proficient  in  them  all.     "  His  mental  appetite 
was  patient  and  his  ,••       ' 

All  through  the  m  : _  ,       ,  M. 

France  says,  is  traceable  "  the  sorrowful  and 
delicate  appeal  to  sympathy." 

p.    ••  •       •     - 

Hi- 


111''    nr  ,1  in    -i 

prr»r»f    of   p 
of  the  invali'l. 


The  editor  of  the  Revue  Bleue  puts  this 
estimate  on  Prudhomme: 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  abstract  morality 
M.  Sully  rrudlionime  was  one  of  the  great  men 
of  France,  as  great  in  generosity  of  heart  as  he 
was  firm  and  straightforward  and  true  to  the 
inspiration  of  his  poetic  genius.     .'\11  his  anxiety 
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was  for  the  future  of  poetry.  He  feared  the 
world's  disrespect  for  art  and  the  daily  increas- 
ing hostility  of  the  majority  toward  literary  con- 
scientiousness. In  general  his  work  was  tliank- 
Icss  and  financially  fruitless.  Now  and  then  he 
made  a  good  contract,  and  that  failed.  But  he 
kept  his  artistic  consciousness  clear.  .  .  . 
The  national  lack  of  idealistic  faith  made  it  im- 
possible for  Sully  Prudhomme  to  attain,  not 
the  rank  of  a  great  artist,  but  the  rank  of  the 
nation's  poet.  He  was  honored  by  the  Academy 
of  France  and  in  1901  he  won-  the  Nobel  prize 
for  literature. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  deceased  poet  to  young  authors.  In  an 
address  published  some  years  ago  on  "  Poetry 
and  Youth,"  M.  Prudhomme  said: 

Ah,  I  beg  of  you  all,  even  you  who  are  most 
serious,  w-hose  studies  are  most  arduous  and 
most  positive, — never  repudiate  poetry.  It  is 
your  natural  ally.  For  the  dream  of  which  I 
speak  is  not  imagination,  nor  even  the  ecstasy 
of  a  soul  aspiring  to  the  ideal  object  of  its  vows. 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  sending  deep  into  the 
infinite  all  the  roots  of  human  life, — all,  even  to 
the  mysterious  fibers  of  life's  beginning.  The 
field  of  poetry  is  not  the  unreal  but  the  inde- 
finable. The  sources  are  not  near  the  sparkling 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  inaccessilile 
j)rinciple  in  which  radiates  universal  activity. 
It  is  a  truth  that  the  poet  culls  his  imagery  like 


symbolical  flowers  from  the  ground  he  Searches ; 
but  it  serves  him  only  as  an  indication  shown  in 
features  of  faint  resemblance  to  his  ideals  and 
illustrations  of  the  infinite  revelations  and  signs 
given  by  Nature  to  man  to  guide  him  in  his 
night.  Savants,  jurists,  philosophers,  you  who 
have  lost  your  last  hold  on  truth,  you  stand  for 
reality;  but  the  thing  that  escapes  from  you,  the 
hold  on  truth,  the  anchorage  of  your  thought, 
is  there  nevertheless  and  you  know  that  it  is 
there.  You  recognize  it  in  tlie  indefinable,  that 
which  is  the  most  real  and  the  most  important 
because  it  maintains  and  explains  all  realities. 
It  is  the  essence  of  what  we  call  life  and  mor- 
ality. Were  they  who  meditate  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  Free  Will  to  wait  to  act  until  absolutely 
certain  of  tlie  best  move  to  make  the  most  use- 
ful and  the  noblest  action  would  be  suspended. 
But,  Heaven  be  praised!  Impelled  by  the  heart 
alone,  hands  generously  open  of  themselves  and 
with  eyes  closed  to  the  death  that  threatens 
them  the  heroes  rush  forward.  A  gift  is  never 
more  spontaneous,  nor  the  scorn  of  danger 
stronger,  than  at  your  age.  Then  all  the  feelings 
and  all  the  instincts  that  draw  men  together,  all 
tlie  inclinations  to  justice  and  fraternity, — the 
dower  of  all  the  human  race, — in  a  word,  all  the 
springs  of  civilization,  are  in  action  in  their  in- 
tegrity in  your  being.  Each  new  generation 
brings  the  hereditary  gift  or  deposit,  giving  it  as 
he  who  precetled  him  gave  it  to  him.  This  gift 
or  deposit  is  the  consciousness  of  the  people, 
their  most  fruitful  capital,  their  treasure  of  war. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EVOLUTION  OF  CHINA-. 


TN  speaking  of  the  problem  before  China  in 
her  attempt  to  modernize  her  educational 
system,   Mr.  C.   D.  Tenney,  writing  in  the 
new  magazine,  the  Pacific  Era,  says: 

The  problem  is  a  very  complicated  one.  If 
the  old  learning  were  to  be  entirely  discarded 
and  the  modern  scientific  studies  substitiited  for 
it,  the  matter  would  be  comparatively  simple. 
But  no  one  who  has  any  adequate  understand- 
ing of  conditions  in  China  would  dream  of  this 
solution.  The  literature  upon  which  tlie  ancient 
civilization  of  China  is  founded,  and  in  which 
her  moral  ideas  have  been  expressed,  tlie  long 
record  of  her  national  life,  tlie  relleclions  of  her 
many  great  thinkers,  cannot  be  discarded.  A 
way  must  be  devised  to  conserve  the  important 
parts  of  the  old,  while  adopting  the  new.  The 
study  of  the  Chinese  classics  has  degenerated 
into  an  irrational  and  laborious  mass  of  finicali- 
ties which  tend  to  obscure  rather  than  to 
einphasize  the  real  meaning  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ings. In  combining  the  study  of  Chinese  litera- 
ture with  modern  scientific  study,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  .shorten  and  simplify  the  literary  study, 
and  this  is  what  is  being  done  in  the  schools 
now  cstabli-^hed.  The  result  of  this  change  is 
likely  to  be  to  make  the  moral  feachinps.of  the 
classics  exert  a  more  real  and  practical  iiitlucncc 
on  the  minds  of  men  than  they  did  under  the 
old  method  of  study.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Chinese  classics  furnish  both  literature 
and  religion  to  the  Chiu'^sc  scholars,  and  they 


are  fixed  in  their  determination  that  in  giving 
up  the  dogma  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  ancient 
writings  in  matters  of  practical  knowledge  and 
science  they  will  not  give  up  the  religion  or 
ethical  system  in  which  tliey  have  been  trained. 
Fortunately  Confucian  ethics  are  remarkably 
pure,  and  on  the  religious  side  Confucianism  is 
broad  enough  to  allow  a  gradual  infusion  of 
Christian  ideas  without  any  necessary  antagon- 
ism, if  the  change  is  allowed  to  proceed  natur- 
ally. It  would  be  a  serious  thing  for  a  great 
race  to  throw  off  suddenly  all  that  has  hereto- 
fore acted  upon  them  as  a  moral  restraint. 
However  it  might  be  explained,  a  sudden  aban- 
donment of  the  ceremonies  of  respect  for  Con- 
fucius and  reverence  for  ancestors  would  seem 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  a  renunciation  of  their 
obligation  to  the  moral  law,  and  would  be  a 
retrograde  step  in  Ciiinese  civilization,  unless 
another  system  of  ethics  had  already  fully  estab- 
lished its  authority  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

government's  efforts  .\t  reform. 

The  first  impulse  to  educational  reform 
in  China,  Mr.  Tenney  reminds  us,  came 
about  at  the  time  of  the  Chino-Japanesc  war. 
A  number  of  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  empire  were  thoroughly  reorganized  at 
that  time.  The  "  T'ung  Wen  "  Kuan,  or 
Interpreters'  School  of  Peking,  was  reorgan- 
ized as  the  Peking  University.     At  Tientsin 
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was  organized  the  "  Pei-yang,"  or  Northern 
Administration  Universit>',  and  at  Shanghai 
the  ■'  Xan-yang  "  or  Southern  Administration 
College.  Both  these  latter  institutions  were 
regularly  organized  with  preparator}*  depart- 
ments and  advanced  technical  courses,  and 
both  continue  now  as  flourishing  institutions, 
having  been  incorporated  into  the  national 
s>'Stem  of  education  adopted  after  the  dis- 
orders of  I  goo. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  reform  edicts  of  1901 
the  position  of  these  government  schools  of  ad- 
vanced learning  was  not  satisfactory',  since  tliey 
were  outside  the  regular  line  of  education.  The 
old  examination  halls  were  still  open,  and  classi- 
cal attainment  still  furnished  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  the  regular  scholastic  degrees.  No 
secondary-  schools  were  organized  to  feed  the 
technical  schools,  which  had  to  depend  entirely 
upon  their  own  preparatory  departments.  In 
1901  an  imperial  edict  announced  that  a  provin- 
cial high  school  was  to  be  established  in  the 
capital  of  each  province,  middle  schools  in  tlie 
prefectural  cities,  elementary  schools  in  the  dis- 
tricts, and  primary  schools  in  the  villages.  Vol- 
uminous regulations  and  an  impossible  curricu- 
lum of  studies  were  drawn  up  by  the  learned 
viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung,  based  mainly  on  the 
Japanese  school  system.  Practical  educators 
were  rather  staggered  at  the  impracticability 
of  these  regulations,  which  illustrated  well  the 
unpractical  habit  of  mind  that  ages  of  exclu- 
sively classical  study  had  produced. 

THE  OLD  E.X.AMIXATIOX   SYSTEM   ABOLISHED. 

In   April,    1903,   an   edict  was  issued   an- 
nouncing the  abolition,  within  ten  years,  of 
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CHI.NESE    CHILDREN    .\T    DU.ML-BEI.L    E.XEKCISE. 

(The  South  Gate   Presbyterian  Mission   School, 
Shanghai.) 

the  ancient  system  of  literary  e.xaminations. 
This  decree  may  be  considered  to  mark  the 
commencement  of  the  new  educational  era 
in  China. 

With  the  passing  of  the  old  examination  sys- 
tem the  only  entrance  into  official  lite  is  through 


iiAi.i.  or  A  cuistnr.  rfn.t.rj.K,  c-anton. 
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the  modern  schools,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
lack  of  scholars.  At  present,  "  on  paper,"'  a 
thorough  and  elaborate  school  system  on  the 
Japanese  model  is  completely  organized.  The 
lack  of  competent  teachers  and  the  confusion  of 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  officials  in  charge  of 
many  of  the  schools,  make  impossible  any  gen- 
eral state  of  efficiency  yet.  In  the  Metropolitan 
province  the  early  organization  of  special 
schools  has  given  a  limited  supply  of  teachers 
for  that  province  in  the  former  students  of  the 
Pei-yang  University  and  the  Naval  College.  In 
other  of  the  coast  provinces  there  has  been 
found  a  limited  number  of  teachers  with  some 
practical  training;  l)ut  throughout  the  country 
generally  the  teaching  of  modern  learning  is 
still  very  shallow  and  even  somewhat  farcical, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  real  teachers.  This  condi- 
tion will  change  as  competent  men  are  turned 
out  from  tlic  new  schools,  which  are  properly 
equipped,  and  as  students  return  from  foreign 
lands.  The  scholars  themselves  soon  recognize 
the  difference  between  poor  and  efficient  teach- 
ing, and  they  will  demand  the  real  article.  At 
present  nearly  all  the  officials  are  men  trained 
in  the  old  school,  with  the  haziest  ideas  of  what 


modern  learning  is.  They  will  gradually  be  t6^ 
placed  by  men  of  better  training,  so  that  in  the 
end  the  schools  throughout  the  interior  will  be- 
come more  thorough  and  efficient.  It  has  been 
recently  annourlce(l  that  all  students  returning 
from  foreign  countries  shall  serve  for  a  time 
as  teachers  in  the  schools  before  they  receive 
official  appointments.  This  will  have  an  excel- 
lent effect  upon  the  tone  of  the  schools. 

The  most  encouraging  fact  of  the  whole 
educational  reform  movement,  says  Mr.  Ten- 
ney,  in  conclusion,  is  the  high  character  and 
ability  of  the  circle  of  officials  who  have  made 
themselves  responsible  for  the  reforms. 

In  this  powerful  circle  there  is  not  perhaps 
the  same  degree  of  harmony  that  characterized 
the  able  body  of  nobles  tliat  controlled  Japan 
during  the  critical  period  when  she  was  making 
the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new,  but  there 
is  sufficient  unanimity  in  essential  matters  to 
give  a  reasonable  hope  that  China  may  pass 
through  this  anxious  period  of  change  without 
serious  disorganization  of  society. 


SOUTH  AMERICA    AND  ASIATIC  LABOR. 


npflA'r  the  Asiatic  labor  problem  is  be- 
coming a  matter  of  concern  to  the  re- 
publics of  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
is  shown  by  a  vigorous  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Alercurio,  of  Valparaiso, 
Chile.  The  views  which  it  e.xpresses  assume 
added  importance  froin  the  fact  that  the 
writer  is  Mr.  Augustin  Edwards,  who,  as 
member  of  Congress,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  Minister  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Chilean  af- 
fairs. He  is  the  proprietor  and  directing  edi- 
tor of  the  six  principal  Chilean  newspapers, 
and  has  been  a  warm  advocate  of  closer  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  scarcity  of  labor  has  greatly  hampered 
the  chief  industries  of  Chile,  more  particu- 
larly copper  and  nitrate  mining,  and  to  rem- 
edy this  a  political  faction  of  the  people  has 
advocated  Asiatic  immigration.  Says  this 
article  in  part: 

The  reports  which  the  recent  papers  of  the 
United  States  bring  us  will  cause  many  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  favored  a  current  of  .\siatic 
immigration  to  our  coast  to  pause  to  consider 
the  effect.  Count  Okuma,  head  of  the  Japanese 
Progressive  party  and  the  president  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Waseda,  the  chief  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  the  empire,  has  recently  made  declara- 
tions that  may  l)c  regarded  as  a  faithful  inter- 
pretation of  Japanese  sentiments.  Hecause  of 
his  importance  and  his  social  and  political  in- 
fluence, these  utterances  involve  a  crave  menace 
to  international  tranquility,  especially  of  Mexico, 


Peru,  and  our  own  country.  ...  In  an  ar- 
ticle pul)lished  just  a  few  weeks  ago  in  The 
Jicoiiomist,  of  Tokio,  by  Count  Okuma,  refer- 
ring to  Japanese  expansion,  the  writer  expresses 
himself  in  terms  that  affect  us  even  more  di- 
rectly. Speaking  in  general  on  the  subject  of 
emigration,  which  he  considers  it  necessary  to 
stimulate  on  account  of  the  excessive  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  Count  Okuma  declares  him- 
self strongly  in  favor^of  directing  the  current 
of  such  emigration  toward  the  coasts  of  Ciiile, 
Mexico,  and  Peru,  rather  than  to  Brazil,  be- 
cause the  countries  named  are  much  easier  to 
include  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  Japan 
in  the   future. 

Count  Okuma  has  thus  rendered  a  great 
service  to  America  and  especially  to  Chile, 
continues  Mr.  Edwards,  in  opening  the  eyes 
of  her  people  to  the  intentions  which  have 
sprung  from  the  recent  victory  of  Japan  in 
the  Far  East. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  indicates  that  Chile  is  a 
very  convenient  country  to  serve  as  a  field  of 
influence  for  Japan  and  as  an  asylum  for  the 
excess  of  her  population,  and  on  the  other  hand 
he  pictures  the  bright  future  that  would  be  ours 
wiien  the  length  of  our  coast  should  be  con- 
stituted a  naval  station  for  Japan,  considering 
that  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  that  coun- 
try are  to  be  considered  useful  rather  than  or- 
namental. Acquiescence  in  immigration  from 
densely  populated  China,  awakening  from  the 
sleep  of  ages  and  seeking  tlie  liberation  of  her 
hordes  of  Inunanity, — an  evil  f<cr  sc, — would  be 
but  a  stepping-stone  to  tlie  more  dangerous  in- 
vasion from  Japan,  owing  to  the  proud  and  arro- 
gant temper  of  these  people  since  their  recent 
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successes  in  war.  To  admit  one  would  remove 
the  most  efficient  barrier  to  the  admittance  of 
the  other,  and  deprive  us  of  the  one  valid  rea- 
son which  can  be  urged  against  an  alien  race 
dissimilar  in  habits,  morals,  and  process  of 
thought.  Discrimination  against  Japan  in  favor 
of  China  would  be  particularly  offensive  to  the 
present  haughty  spirit  of -the  Japanese  and  per- 
haps afford  them  a  pretext  for  demonstrating 
that  their  naval  and  military  forces  are  not  for 
ornament  only. 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  ''  viewed  for  many  }ears  by  Europe 
with  suspicion  and  by  the  republics  of  South 
America  with  undeserved  jealousy  and  mis- 
giving," Mr.  Edwards  says: 

While  in  its  terms  it  is  not  applicable  to 
Asiatic  encroachment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
its  spirit  and  purport  will  be  adopted  and  made 
a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  Asia,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  in  this 
policy  the  United  States  will  have  the  general 
support  of  Europe  and  the  entire  support  of  the 
republics  of  this  continent.  Its  effect  will  be  to 
form  a  Pan-American  bond  of  union  extending 
from  Bering  Strait  to  Cape  Horn,  and  ser\'e 
as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  exaggerated 
ambitions  of  Count  Okuma's  countrymen.  The 
relations  subsisting  between  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  republics  of  South  America  are 
well  established.  Those  countries  have  ac- 
knowledged our  independence  and  seek  in  our 
territory  only  commercial  expansion,  which  we 
cordially  welcome  with  the  amity  that  obtains 
between  the  older  and  younger  members  of  a 
family.  Against  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
provisions  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  all 
.Americans  must  regard  as  a  common  standard, 
have  become  necessary.  If  there  remains  any 
country  on  this  continent  which  still  entcrtaiiis 
•on  concerning  the  true  purpose  of  this 
.(•,    let    it    heed    the    warning    of    Count 
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Okuma.  that  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
Japan  arc  not  for  ornament  but  for  use,  and 
that  the  west  coast  of  South  America  is  witliin 
her  sphere  of  influence.  Then  its  principles  will 
be  appreciated  as  they  deserve,  and  tlic  great 
people  that  have  given  it  life  and  vigor  will  be 
seen  as  our  best  friends  and  most  valuable  ally. 


TUF   SPREAD   OF   TIIK    GALVKSIOX 

GOVKRN.MFN  r. 


PFW    OF    CITY 


\X/HEN  the  Constitution  was  framed  the 
city  was  not  included  because  it  was 
unknown.  Hence,  tf>-day  it  is  an  arm  of  the 
State  with  no  lej^al  powers  of  its  own ;  it 
derives  them  all  from  the  State  legislature, 
and  is  governed  by  the  countr>-  members, 
who  outnumber  the  city's  rrprrsrntativrs  two 
to  one.  These  mrn  know  nothing  about 
cities,  and  care  less.  Indee«l,  the)-  usually 
look  upon  thrm  witt: 

To  "  reform   "  the  t.:.    ,    ,   

but  the  diffi(  ulry  is  to  agree  on  the  particular 
lirand  of  "  reform."    Graft  *lu»uld  be  elimi- 

' —  '  -       '     'r.    Alv),  fhe>'  concur  in 

lon.      krform   is  agree- 
able in  the  abstract;  it  is  unp^tpular  in  the 


concrete,  unless  it  is  impersonal.  It's  like 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  the  Widow  Douglass, 
when  the  latter  attcnipted  t«)  cure  the  former 
of  smoking.  "  She  took  smiff,  too,  "  said  lie; 
"  of  course,  that  was  all  right;  she  done  that 
hcrsrif." 

Confusion  and  nusdircctcil  effort  are  the 
real  results  of  reform.  .Men,  not  systems, 
were  the  objectives;  hence,  our  failure.  The 
charter  is  the  Hrst  step  toward  real 
; ..  iiicipal  ref«)rm.  In  general,  it  is  the  pat- 
ent right  of  an  oligarchy  of  greedy  p<iliticians 
an<l  pliitmrats.  (lalveston  (iis<-overed  this  in 
her  attempt  at  reform  and  ileterniined  on  a 
rndiral  <  liangr.  \)vs  Moines  followed  suit, 
and   to-<lay   is   the  mmt  democratic  city  in 
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America.  With  all  our  pretense  Democracy 
is  not  generally  trusted.  We  have  State 
Commissions  in  control  of  city  affairs,  and 
metropolitan  police  forces  conducted  by  a 
board  appointed  by  a  Governor.  Likewise, 
State  boards  to  regulate  public  utilities.  Po- 
lice, utilities,  and  franchises  of  a  city  should  be 
controlled  by  a  city  and  not  by  a  Governor 
or  his  friends. 

In  this  vein  Mayor  Whitlock,  of  Toledo, 
writes  in  the  Circle  for  November.  The 
cities,  as  they  sprang  up,  copied  the  State's 
system  and  had  two  legislative  chambers, 
and  a  "  board  "  foi*  everything.  Responsi- 
bility could  not  be  fixed,  clashes  were  inevi- 
table, and  ever)'thing  went  wrong, — except 
the  politician,  the  grafter  and  the  lobbyist, 
who  found  a  situation  shaped  to  their  very 
needs.  "  Parties,"  not  the  city,  were  the 
issue  in  every  election,  and  "  party  success  " 
was  always  the  most  vital  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

In  September,  1900,  after  their  city  had 
been  desolated,  six  thousand  of  their  brethren 
slain,  and  seventeen  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property  destroyed,  Galveston's  people, 
with  a  sublime  civic  devotion,  determined  to 
rebuild  their  fallen  municipality  and,  in  the 
task  they  set  themselves,  discovered  the  use- 
lessness  of  their  old  system  of  government. 
They  realized  the  spirit  of  democracy  essen- 
tial in  every  city:  the  city  sense.  They  real- 
ized the  folly  of  boards  and  ward  boundaries, 
— and  they  abolished  them,  and  evolved  a 
commission  plan. 

Under  this  system  four  commissioners  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  these  are  the  only 
four  officials  elected.  All  power  is  vested  in 
this  quartette;  they  are  mayor,  council,  and 
all  the  boards  conjointly.  They  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  alone.  One  is  presi- 
dent and,  in  a  sense,  mayor;  another  has 
charge  of  the  streets  and  public  properties; 
a  third  has  control  of  revenue  and  finances ; 
and  the  fourth  looks  after  waterworks  and 
sewerage. 

Des  Moines  has,  in  addition  to  this  com- 
mission, the  recall,  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, including  the  compulsory  reference  of 
all  franchises  to  the  people.  Thus  the  people 
retain  the  veto  power  in  themselves,  and  by 
passing  on  all  franchise  grants  have  strangled 
corporate  bribery  and  graft.  Officials  are 
chosen,  under  the  charter,  with  reference  to 
their  views  on  city  issues  and  not  in  State  or 
national  issues.  Party  systems  have  no 
weight  in  municipal  elections. 

These  western  ir.ovements,  says  he,  show 
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MAYOR   BRAND   WHITLOCK,   OF   TOLEDO. 

the 'unmistakable  drift  of  power  toward  the 
people  and  not  away  from  them.  "  The 
people  make  the  city,"  and  with  the  system 
outlined  governmental  power  is  in  their 
hands.  Cleveland's  federal  plan  is*  another 
of  Democracy's  efforts.  Under  that  the  city 
had  a  council  and  a  mayor;  the  council  had 
legislative  power  and  the  mayor  executive 
functions,  appointing  directors  to  administer 
various  departments.  But  the  party  system 
and  wards  remained,  and  the  initiative,  etc., 
was  not  included. 

To  make  a  city  free  to  realize  itself,  with- 
out the  blight  of  "  Special  Privilege,"  a  c'xty 
for  all  the  people,  the  writer  prescribes  the 
following  essentials: 

1.  .\  charter  that  provides  simply  and  directly 
for  a  few  responsible  oflicials,  with  a  mayor  and 
a  small  legislative  or  councilmnnic  board  chosen 
from  the  city  at  large  without  reference  to 
wards. 

2.  Non-partisan  nominations   and  elections. 

.1.  The  initiative  and  the  referendum,  includ- 
ing the  submission  of  all  franchises  to  the  people. 

4.  The  recall. 

5.  The  merit  system  for  all  employees  other 
than  lieads  of  departments ;  and,  most  important 
of  all. 

6.  Heme  rule  on  all  subjects  of  purely  local 
n.iturc,  the  rigiu  of  taxation,  and  the  police 
power  so  far  as  purely  local. 
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UNIVERSITY   LIFE    IX   THE   ANTIPODES. 


A  USTRALIA  was  settled  by  the  En2:llsh 
and  is  still  held  by  them.  Its  history  is 
monotonous,  because  its  story  of  strufijile  and 
sacrifice  is  individual,  since  it  never  had  a 
common  enemy,  a  glorious  war  or  an  upris- 
ing of  common  feeling.  Its  color  is  gray  and, 
likewise,  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Its  litera- 
ture is  sober,  and  this  difference  in  tone 
shows  itself  in  its  way  in  the  life  of  the 
universities.  Contrasted  with  the  American 
student,  who  knows  that  "  the  world  is  his 
oyster,"  and  that  "  he  can  get  what  is  com- 
mg  to  him  "  by  training,  sobriety,  and  per- 
sistency, the  Australian  youth  is  not  so  am- 
bitious, and  in  his  case  a  "  drmjping  of  spirit  " 
is  noticrahle.  His  going  to  college  is  more  in 
keeping  with  his  s<^H.Ial  status  than  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  his  life-work,  and,  for  the  rest, 
Australia  IfMnns  up  huge,  gray  and  insur- 
mountable. 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  .Ipplelnn's 
Magazine  for  Novrmlwr,  President  David 
Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  I'niversity,  says: 
"  'V\\c  universities  of  Australia  are  four, — 
those  of  Sydnf)-,  .Melbfjurne,  Adelaide,  and 
Hobart.     Oi  these  that  of  S-   '  the  old- 

est and  the  largest,  and  in  s'  _:irds  has 

^rt  the  pace  for  the  others.     All  of  these  are 
•ifban   insf  •    •  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

'I*hr\'  are  *  '  *•    ■  '  •  '    of  private  gifts 

4nd   the  sf  I    thrw   gifts.   v> 

that  the   prneral  control   is  part  in  public, 
part  in  private  hands.     In  general  the  stu- 


dents live  with  their  parents  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  university,  there  being  very  few 
from  the  outside.  As  a  result  of  this  the  "  col- 
lege spirit  "  and  the  "  college  atmosphere," 
as  we  know  these  in  America,  are  scantily 
developed.  At  S.\dncy  and  Melbourne 
different  religious  denominations  (Presbyte- 
rians, Anglicans,  Methodists,  Catholics) 
have  established  "  colleges  "  on  the  university 
grounds.  These  colleges  are  for  the  use  of 
the  residential  students,  or  students  from  the 
outside,  and  in  tliem  the  students  are  under 
the  direct  inHuence  of  representatives  of  tiic 
religious  denomination  by  whom  the  college 
was  founded." 

Co-education  is  the  un(|uestioned  rule  in 
all  Australian  universiti>.'s,  and  at  Mclhourne 
and  S>dney  there  is  a  residential  college  for 
women.  At  Sy(ine\  there  ate  about  <)<)()  stu- 
dent;., loo  women;  at  .Melbourne  about  S(>). 
The  other  universities  are  much  smaller. 
The  women  students  generally  become 
teachers.  Their  pinsical  stand.irds  are  lower 
than  those  in  women's  coilrgrs  in  this  coun- 
tr>',  which  is  probably  due  to  the  climate. 
0)ntinuing,  Dr.  Jordan  says: 

T'  itioii   fur  .Aiistrali.iii  in- 

slitir  ill    Oxford    nor    (aiti- 

bridKc.  but  u\  the  prnvitiri.il  iinivtTsiiicH  of 
ImikUikI,  as  .M.uulifsiii,  liiniiinKli.iin,  Livcr- 
IxMil,  or  !.ccds,  ■riic*c  have  csc.iprd  some  of 
''         '      'S   <if  llii-    [''.nKli   '  '   III,   .il    llir   saiiH- 

I  riK    iis   rliiff    «.!  ihr    rinse    asso- 

cutioii  of  the  itludcnts  witli  ilicir  teachers. 
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To  a  large  extent  the  Australian  universities 
are  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  idea  that  an 
examination  with  the  degree  which  follows  it 
constitutes  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  an  "  examining  university,"  as 
distinguished  from  a  "teaching  univcrsitj',"  is 
no  university  at  all,  and  tliat  an  education  is 
valuahlc  in  proportion  to  its  effectiveness  in  hu- 
man life  and  not  for  the  social  standing  its  de- 
gree may  confer. 

University  fees  are  liifili,  and,  also,  of  the 
secondary  schools.  There  is  no  "  well-trod- 
den path  from  the  cottage  to  the  college." 
The  only  path  to  the  university  for  the  stu- 
dent without  money  leads  through  competi- 
tive scholarships  and  bursaries,  and  the  pass- 
ing of  honor  examinations  and  text-book 
cramming  become  fine  arts.  Entrance  re- 
quirements are  similar  to  our  own,  with  more 
insistence  on  Latin  and  less  on  science  and 
history.  The  course  is  three  years.  Gradu- 
ate students,  except  in  law  and  medicine,  are 
very  few.  Instruction  is  principally  by  lec- 
tures, and,  in  general,  the  work  in  science, 
English,  philosophy,  and  mathematics  is  ver\' 
well  done,  and  the  schools  of  medicine,  law 
and  engineering  are  adnu'rablc.  Modern 
social  economic  history  and  political  science 
are  neglected.  Professors  are  well  paid,  and 
most  of  them  are  chosen  from  the  honor  lists 
of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Edinburgh. 

Student  life  is  vastly  different  from  that 
in  America.  There  are  no  fraternities,  "  col- 
lege yells,"  no  elaborate  athletic  training,  and 
no  student  clubs.  Athletics  are  clean,  and 
cricket,  Rugby  football,  and  boating  are  the 


principal  activities  in  this  line.  Neglecting 
work  in  favor  of  athletics  incurs  no  penalty 
if  the  examinations  are  passed.  In  each  uni- 
versity there  is  a  "  Christian  Union,"  similar 
to  our  college  \ .  M.  C.  A.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  custom,  unknown  to  American  un- 
dergraduates, termed  "  capping."  This  oc- 
curs at  degree  conferring  time,  when  the 
students  may  "  guy  "  each  person  capped, 
interrupt  the  speakers,  and  even  cry  them 
down.  While  the  American  student  is  at  his 
best  at  commencement  time,  the  Australian  is 
at  his  worst.  The  principal  student  festival  is 
a  grotesque  procession  through  the  streets  at 
night,  generally  winding  up  at  a  theatre, 
when  the  play  is  punctuated  in  the  time- 
honored  fashion  with  which  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  is  received  in  an  American  college 
town. 

New  Zealand  also  has  a  university',  con- 
sisting of  four  colleges:  Otago,  Canterbur>-, 
\'^ictoria  and  University-.  The  student  life 
is  essentially  the  same  as  in  Australia.  In 
conclusion  the  writer  says: 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  university  system 
of  Australia  is  that  in  this  pioneer  period  it 
does  not  reacii  one-tenth  of  the  students  who 
need  its  help.  This  same  condition  existed  in 
America  forty  years  ago.  The  great  growth  of 
our  American  universities,  confusing  and  over- 
whelming in  its  rapidity,  began  with  their  first 
clear  realization  of  their  duty  to  the  pioneer  man 
in  the  free  state.  A  like  change,  expansion,  and 
intensification  is  imminent  in  the  universities  of 
the  Antipodes. 


FRENCH  SCHOOL   GIRLS  OF  TO-DAY. 


As  is  well-known,  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  girls  in  French  convents,  as  fat 
back  as  tlie  seventeenth  centiir>,  were  ex- 
tremely rigorous  and  intolerant.  Lhe  recent 
suppression  and  expulsion  of  the  religious 
teaching-orders  from  l-Vance  makes  an  in- 
quiry into  tiie  effect  of  same  in  the  French 
girls'  future  one  of  extreme  interest.  Fenelon 
informs  us,  in  the  century  aforementioned, 
that  there  was  "  more  than  one  woman  of 
noble  birth  w  ho  knew  neither  how  to  read  or 
write  correctly."  Until  late  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  deportment,  dancing,  acting 
of  classic  pieces,  :uul  playing  graceful  games, 
ma'le  up  the  programme  of  the  French  girls' 
studies.  'jVaciiers  only  were  required  to 
know  a  limited  knowledge  of  religion,  writ- 
ing, reading,  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
rules    of    society,    beginnings    of    grammar, 


and  the  elements  of  history  and  geographj'. 

Notwithstanding  I'enelon,  Voltaire,  Dide- 
rot and  Mirabeau  agitated  for  an  improve- 
ment, nothing  was  done  until  after  the  Revo- 
lution. Madame  de  Maintenon  founded 
the  Hrst  lay  boarding-school  in  France,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI\'.,  for  the  purpose  of  "  en- 
livening tlie  education  given  to  girls."  She 
believed  that  schools  were  maile  for  action 
and  not  for  prayer,  and  to  help  girls  ac- 
complish their  destiny  as  women. 

In  18001804  the  convents  were  closed, 
and  in  all  Paris  there  were  only  twenty-four 
nunu'cipal  schools, — tlie  school  law  iiaving 
"  no  reference  whatever  to  girls."  Later, 
Napoleon  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  ap- 
pointed Madame  de  (lenlis  the  first  school 
inspectress  in  France.  She  reported  to  him 
that  class-rooms  were  desolate, — no  books,  no 
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furniture,  no  pupils.  He  then  interested  him- 
self earnestly,  and  schools  for  girls  spran;; 
up  like  mushrooms.  Later,  he  sanctioned  the 
reopening  of  the  convents,  and  when  he 
founded  the  Maison  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur,  he  called  upon  the  nuns  to  teach  in  this 
school. 

With  this  imperial  example  there  followed 
the  creation  of  the  Sacre  Coeur,  the  Assump- 
tion, the  Oiseaux,  religious  teaching  orders, 
and  in  1899  these  instructors  in  France  were 
countless.  Since  1905  the  reaction  has  come, 
with  violence  unprecedented.  All  the  teach- 
ing nuns  have  been  banished,  and  the  con- 
vents dismantled  and  closed  by  order  of  the 
government.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  John  Van 
\'orst.  in  the  November  issue  of  Lippincott's 
Magazine,  says  that  the  question  for  the 
French  parent  to-day  is,  "  Where  shall  our 
daughters  be  educated  ?  " 

Where  can  there  be  found  a  combined  in- 
riuence  to  produce  the  veritable  jeune  filled 
This  veritable  young  girl  was  courteous  and 
considerate  in  a  marked  degree,  devoid  of 
vanity,  lacking  in  individuality  and  in  initia- 
tive, and  wonderfully  ignorant, — never  hav- 
ing been  encouraged  to  reason  "  why  "  and 
"  wherefore."  The  convent  strove  more  to 
cultivate  her  sentiments  and  discipline  her  in- 
clinations than  to  train  her  mind  or  develop 
her  brain.  As  far  back  as  1880,  the  French 
Government   had    begun    to   open   lycees  or 


colleges  for  girls,  where  girls  might  receive 
an  education  equal  to  that  of  their  brothers. 
I'heir  studies  included  higher  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  common  law,  hygiene,  draw- 
ing and  gymnastics,  with  courses,  also,  in 
morals  and  domestic  economy.  The  course 
in  morals  is  divided  into  five  separate  sec- 
tions, intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  con- 
vent discipline. 

"  Violent,"  says  this  writer,  "  as  may  be 
the  opposition  to  this  idea  of  '  pure  morals,' 
irrespective  of*religion,  the  wedge  of  progress 
has  nevertheless  found  here  its  point  to  lean 
upon.  Among  the  middle-class  French  the 
lycees  have  become  popular.  .  .  .  The 
result  is  that  a  movement  has  already  started 
among  those  who  waited  only  the  chance  to 
assume  the  burden  of  their  social  and  civic 
obligations."  The  first  training-school  for 
nurses  has  been  established.  Likewise,  tu- 
berculosis laundries  and  di*;pensaries  for  the 
first  time,  and  old  tenements  are  being  reno- 
vated. Working  girls'  clubs,  fresh  air  colo- 
nies, teachers'  settlements  for  "  slum  "  work, 
have  all  been  introduced  by  young  unmarried 
women  who  are  profiting  from  their  scholas- 
tic freedom.  Indeed,  the  writer  thinks  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  reforms  these  workers 
may  bring  about  under  thejr  new  influences, 
and  hence  concludes  that  the  French  school- 
girls of  to-day  promise  to  be  a  source  of 
national   prosperity  in  the  future. 


AN  OPPORTLXnV   FOR   MODKRX  FEMINISM. 


TN  a  strong  article  in  the  Dutch  review, 
(Jnze  heuti,  Prof.  P.  J.  Blok,  writing 
on  the  higficr  education  «»f  women,  after 
reciting  the  well-known  traditional  argument 
of  woman's  physical  inferiority  to  man  de- 
barring her  from  many  of  the  activities  of 
life,  admits  a  certain  benefit  to  both  sexes 
from  '  '  '  itional  methods,  but  Cfind.'-mns 
the'C  i:  •.-  >  "  utterly  from  a  hi'/hrr  point 
of  view."    He  wys: 

To  put  a'nU  in  boy*'  schools  is  only  an  evil. 

Tr,  ■  ■  lify 

wi'  :;il 

(.iris 

rl..    a 

traininK   ba^ol   (».r  us 

Ihrv  will    Ik-   rno<,!    ir    ,.     ■    ..j.    .    to 

fulfill  rlitrinic  life.     TbTc  arc  to-Hay  a   niimlicr 

of  ■         !  '       wiiirli 

.If  '■•'     :i« 

Wfll    as    for    rri'-i 

view  to  accepting  , 

ing  obtain  during  the  preparatory  studies  par- 


ticularly, amid  surroniuliiiKs  adapted  to  the  girls' 
ri-c|uirciii<'iUs.  I'rini.iry  ;iiid  nr.'iiiun.ir  srliools 
for  girls,  acadi-niifs  .•iiul  cullc>,'cs  for  woincn, — 
tln-sc  arc  what  is  rcr|iiire«I,  ratlur  tliaii  an  ex- 
tension of  woman's  attendance  at  the  universi- 
ties. 

Whether  woman  is  really  capable  of  con- 
tributing to  scientific  advaiue  in  any  large 
degree  is  a  question  about  \\  hich  the  professor 
is  in  doubt.  He  saw  on  this  point,- -pro- 
fiting that  he  speaks  onl\  from  personal 
observation : 

My  experience  denumstrates  that  in  the  do- 
main of  liistoricnl  study  wrmi.in  sl.mds  on  an 
r<|ii.il  f'  otitiK  willi  iM.in.  The  yonng  woni.in  on 
ll)c  of  my  eI;issr(KMii  nn<|oiilite<lly  excels 

in  1:.  ...  .:  ,  and  a|)|)licatioii,  and  lier  memory  as 
a   rule   leaves   nothing   to  l>c   denired.     She   ap- 
"     ■  '  Im*  cxlranrdin.'irilv   well   fitted    ffir   the 
■    "f  'l.it.t.   anil   in   ih.it    respect    she   vru 

the    l!1.ile    'tndetlt  The     difTef- 

'•m.  however,  apTtrnm  as  SM.m  as 
there  it  any  question  of  historical  criticism  or 
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of  insight  into  the  connection  and  interdepend- 
ence of  tilings, — as  soon,  one  might  say,  as  tlie 
student  has  to  ascend  from  knowledge  (which, 
to  be  sure,  is  the  basis  of  science)  to  science 
itself.  There,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the 
young  woman  is  left  in  the  rear.  She  may  be 
able  to  produce  a  spirited,  well-written  narra- 
tive from  the  knowledge  she  has  gathered,  and 
the  experienced  layman  may  therefore  be  led  to 
imagine  that  he  has  before  him  a  pleasing  prod- 
uct of  science.  In  reality,  however,  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  product  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge put  together  with  some  artistic  taste  and  a 
good  sense  of  form.  That  is  aH.  The  feminine 
mind,  according  to  my  experience,  is  deficient 
in  the  faculty  of  impartiality,  which,  in  the 
search  for  scientific  truth,  is  a  prime  requisite. 
The  feminine  mind  is  by  nature  partisan,  strong- 
ly inclined  in  tlie  direction  of  this  or  that  solu- 
tion, not  scientifically  independent. 

When  asked  whether  young  women  could 


not  render  some  service  in  scientific  fields  the 

professor  replied : 

Most  assuredly, — they  can  be  exceedingly  use- 
ful as  archivists,  as  assistant  librarians,  and  also 
in  the  collection  of  materials,  the  publication  of 
registers  and  catalogues,  and  the  writing  of 
articles  of  various  kinds. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  the  professor 

says : 

In  my  experience  woman  is  neither  physically 
nor  mentally  the  equal  of  man.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  she  stands  lower  than  he.  She 
is  simply  different, — different  in  body  and  mind. 
If  modern  feminism  should  set  itself  the  task  of 
investigating  just  wherein  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  sexes  lie,  and  not  how  far  they 
nnist  lead  to  a  difference  of  activities,  feminism 
might,  in  my  humble  opinion,  become  as  great 
a  blessing  to  humanity  as  now  by  its  frightfully 
exaggerated  zeal  in  an  opposite  direction  it  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  curse. 


ICELAND'S  FIGHT   FOR  AUTONOMY. 


npHE  attention  of  not  only  the  Scandi- 
navian world  but  of  all  Europe  con- 
tinues to  concern  itself  to  an  unusual  extent 
with  Iceland,  that  forlorn  and  weather-worn 
old  island  in  the  North  Atlantic  which,  in 
spite  of  its  volcanic  wonders  and  its  store  of 
history,  legend  and  lore,  would  seem  unable 
to  inspire  any  feeling  but  that  of  dread.  It 
can,  however,  boast  a  love  on  the  part  of 
its  children, — about  80,000  in  all,  at  the 
last  count, — that  is  rarely  equaled  and  proba- 
bly never  surp.-ussed  in  more  fortunately  situ- 
ated lands.  And  if  the  interest  of  Europe, 
half  in  amusement  and  half  in  admiration, 
continues  to  be  drawn  toward  that  lonely 
spot  in  the  utmost  seas,  it  is  mainly  because 
of  the  fight  put  up  by  the  Icelandic  people 
for  a  political  relationship  to  I^enmark  that 
will  leave  not  even  a  shadow  of  dependence 
attaching  to  the  smaller  partner  in  this  vni- 
cqual  \mion.  "  A  free  federation  under  a 
conunon  monarch,"  cry  the  voters  of  the 
island,  "  these  are  no  longer  points  for  argu- 
ment, but  tlie  very  basis  for  all  future  nego- 
tiations." 

Parties  exist  in  Iceland  as  everywhere  else, 
and  the  cry  quoteii  represents  the  extreme  or 
"  separatist  "  view, — the  view  of  the  group 
said  to  have  for  its  final  aim  the  complete 
separation  from  the  Danish  kingdom  and  the 
establishment  of  an  Icelandic  republic.  It  is 
not  love  of  republican  institutions  or  olijec 
tions  to  the  monarchial  government  of  tin- 
larger  countr>'  that  underlies  this  desire  for 
total  independence,  and  which  is  said  to  be 


shared  even  by  those  Icelanders  who  are  cool- 
headed  enough  to  realize  the  danger  of  any 
advance  in  that  direction  at  the  present  time. 
"  The  national  side  of  the  whole  matter  is 
the  important  one,"  says  a  writer  in  Gads 
Danske  Alagasin. 

Not  only  do  the  Icelanders  feel  themselves  to 
be  a  people  talking  a  language  different  from 
Danish,  but  they  feel  themselves  to  be  a  nation 
with  the  same  rights  as  Norwegians,  Swedes, 
and  Danes.  Furthermore,  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  strong  current  of  national  revival  run- 
ning through  the  Icelandic  people,  and  this 
sentiment  will  demand  that  the  national  rights 
be  respected  also  in  outward  forms.  The  Ice- 
landers will  require  an  arrangement  which 
places  Iceland  clearly  before  the  outside  world 
as  "  a  free  ally."  This  goal  is  in  reality  that  of 
all  Icelanders,  even  though  all  of  them  do  not 
state  it  with  the  same  degree  of  impatience. 

This  struggle  has  been  going  on  since 
1 85 1,  or  since  the  new  Danish  constitution 
was  granted  by  the  last  autocratic  ruler  and 
a  modern  constitutional  monarchy  estab- 
lished. At  that  tiine  Iceland  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  royal  proclamation,  although 
later  five  Icelandic  delegates  sat  in  the  con- 
vention that  drafted  the  constitution.  The 
negotiations  that  follow'd  were,  in  fact,  re- 
markable for  the  patience  of  the  Danes  and 
the  refusal  of  the  islanders  to  take  nothing 
less  than  all.  The  result  was  a  rupture  in 
the  negotiations  and  the  establishment,  in 
1 87 1,  of  a  provisional  arrangement  by  royal 
prescript.  There's  where  part  of  the  present 
trouble  rests.  All  subsequent  laws  and  agree- 
ments have  been  founded  on  that  first  one, 
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which  was  wholly  one-sided,  and  issued  with- 
out reference  to  the  will  of  the  Icelandic  peo- 
ple. And  for  this  reason  all  the  subsequent 
laws  are  held  to  be  vitiated  by  the  Icelanders, 
who  are  famous  for  their  fondness  for  formal 
rather  than  natural  justice.  And  yet  most  of 
the  laws  that  have  come  into  existence  since 
1 87 1  have  been  thoroughly  to  their  liking, 
granting  them  an  amount  of  autonomy  that 
leaves  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  power  with 
the  Danish  Government. 

Thus  the  constitution  of  1874,  granted  in 
celebration  of  the  millennial  anniversar>'  of 
the  settlement  of  Iceland  by  the  Norse,  gave 
the  island  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  the  posi- 
tion as  a  free  but  inalienable  part  of  the 
Danish  realm,  and  an  annual  support  of 
about  $18,000  from  the  larger  country-.  By 
an  additional  law  of  1903,  properly  voted  on 
and  ratiricd  not  only  by  the  Alting,  as  the 
Icelandic  legislative  body  is  called,  but  by 
the  people  itself,  the  island  was  granted  a 
minister  of  its  o\\  n,  to  h-e  a  resident  of  Reyk- 
ja\  ik,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  but  with  duty 
to  report,  whenever  so  required,  to  the  King 
at  Copenhagen.  Still  the  Icelanders  are  not 
satisfied.  The  agitation  goes  on  as  before, 
even  though  the  tone  of  it  has  grown  less 
defiant.  In  the  summer  of  1906  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alting  visited  Copenhagen  as 
guests  of  the  Danish  Government,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  telling  the  Danes  what 
they  wanted  and  of  hearing  how  anxious  the 
Danes  were  to  satisfy  them.  The  principal 
demands  of  the  Icelanders  at  the  present  time 
seem  to  be  the  following: 

The  appointment  of  the  Icclan«lir  Mini'>ter  is 
to  \)f  sit/Ti.  ,1  \,y  the  Kin(?  alone,  witliout  being 
count  '   by  the   Danish    Prime    Minister; 

FcelariHK  i  iws  are  not  to  he  siihmittcd  to  the 
Danish  cahinpt,  hut  to  the  Kinp  alone;  the  King 
is  to  l*c  r-  I  hy  an  earl,  or 

royal   (><•.  e(|iial    Xo   that 

vested  in  the  rc pernors. of  the  most  independent 
of  the  English  colonies ;  the  King  i^  to  inrlr,<lc 
the  name  of  Iceland  in  his  official  title,  and  the 
inland  is  to  '  '         '   to  in  all  official  docu- 

mrnt"  hy  •'^«tt  :   tlian  that  of  "inalien- 

;t'  11";  a  special  flaK  in  hluc 

ar  .   vcn  the  island;  the  present 

annual  crmtrihntion  of  60,000  crowns  is  to  he 
paid  out  once  for  all  hy  an  appropriation  of 
i.yaofioo  crowns  in  (Danish  Rovernment  l»onds. 

In  the  mranfimr  King  Frrdrrirk  an<l  a 
delegation  from  the  Danish  Rigsdag  have 
paid  a  visit  to  !■  '  '  mrrting  fhr  ff»rmimt 
of    Its    citizens.  tig    to    nir.isiirrd    .ind 

friendly  sperclir*  of  welcnme,  looking  at  the 
strange  sights  of  the  island,  and  returning 
home  again  full  of  wonder,  not  at  the  nature 


of  the  land,  but  of  the  people.  For  that 
nature  showed  itself  in  many  characteristic 
ways  while  the  notable  visitors  were  staying 
in  or  about  Reykjavik,  and  some  of  the  things 
noted  down  then  by  Danish  journalists  go 
far  to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  islanders 
during  the  fifty-six  years  of  struggle  for 
complete  independence.  Says  one  of  these 
writers : 

Undoubtedly  the  attitude  of  the  Icelandic  {peo- 
ple surprised  tlie  King  at  first.  When,  within  an 
hour  of  his  arrival,  he  took  a  walking  tour  all 
by  himself  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  there 
were  many  who  failed  to  salute  him,  although 
undoubtedly  not  one  failed  to  recognize  him. 
And  later,  in  the  course  of  the  horseback  tour 
through  the  island,  one  might  see  the  peasants 
stand  stiff  and  silent  in  front  of  their  farm- 
houses a  couple  of  hundred  feet  from  the  road, 
gazing  quietly  at  the  passing  cavalcade.  They 
did  not  run  forward  to  get  a  better  look  at 
Konungar  ror  (our  king)  and  his  noble  follow- 
ing, nor  did  they  even  permit  the  little  children 
to  run  down  to  the  road.  The  peasant  and  his 
kindred  remained  on  their  ow-n  ground.  Rather 
than  to  expose  himself  to  the  accusation  of  be- 
ing intrusive  or  impertinently  curious,  he  would 
forego  the  chance  of  seeing  at  close  distance 
this  royal  procession,  of  which  every  one  had 
been  talking  for  weeks  and  months  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  island. 

It  was  noticed  by  those  accompanying  the 
King  that  wherever  he  appeared  every  Ice- 
landic backbone  seemed  to  become  twice  as 
straight  and  stifiF  as  it  was  before, — and  the 
upright  position  with  head  thrown  backward 
is  said  to  be  a  general  characteristic  of  every 
man  in  the  island.  When  the  royal  guest 
arrived  at  the  Tingvold,  the  ineeting  place 
of  the  Alting  and  the  ancient  center  of  the 
island's  political  life,  he  was  met  by  hun- 
dreds of  Icelandic  chieftains,  soine  of  them 
dating  their  ancestry  back  to  Odin  and  the 
prehistoric  king«;  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  old  Folkung-^.  They  were  all  on  horse- 
back, sitting  tip  as  straight  as  carved  figures, 
and  this  is  part  of  the  speech  tlie  King  lis- 
tene<l  to : 

This  is  the  ancient  sacre<l  meeting  pl.ice  of 
onr  forefathers.  So  mighty  and  noble  it  is,  that 
only  fiod  and  fire  and  no  f)lher  power  wrought 
such  a  masterpiece.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is 
formed  by  streams  of  hardened  lava;  snow- 
canned  moimtnit)  peaks  form  its  columns;  its 
rrilitii;  is  the  hlii«'  dome  of  tlie  sky.  lli^h  it  is 
and  lofty,  and  the  air  in  it  is  wholesome.  Here 
Icelandic  mountain  winds  breathe  on  every 
cIm    '  I    here    the     Icelanders    h.ivr    learned 

at-  .tpain    to   V»-fp   ihrjr    backs    straight. 

Mere   ||.»-    !  !   ;ii>t>rM\T(|   which 

made  our  1  id  far-famed  peo- 

ple. \lrrc  KTcw  ihc  lifc-Howcrs  of  the  Ice- 
landic people. 
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Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world 
at  large,  extreme  povertj'  reigns  in  this  hid- 
den corner  of  the  earth,  many  hundred  miles 
away  from  the  nearest  civilized  coast.  A  few 
cows,  some  more  sheep,  a  ])unch  of  small- 
sized  and  sure-footed  ponies, — these  form  the 
live  stock  of  the  peasants.  No  grain  is  cul- 
tivated, and  garden  fruits  or  vegetables  are 
out  of  question.  But  the  grass  in  certain 
parts  of  the  island  is  fairly  abvmdant  and 
pretty  good.  Dairy  farming  is  becoming  a 
customary  occupation,  with  the  necessity  for 
the  peasant  to  carry  his  small  store  of  cream 
to  the  dairy  on  horseback, — for  that  is  the 
only  mode  of  communication  known  in  the 
inland  parts  of  the  island.  In  seven  years 
the  export  of  butter  has  increased  from  3000 
to  300,000  Danish  pounds  a  year.  Wool, 
codfish  and  the  down  of  the  eider  bird  are 
the  only  other  exports.  And  the  fishing  is 
interfered  with  in  an  exasperating  degree  by 
English  trawlers  that  refuse  to  let  them- 
selves be  warned  ofif  by  the  little  Danish 
gunboat  stationed  in  Icelandic  waters  for 
that  veni'  purpose.  And  yet  the  Icelanders 
are  now  proposing  to  carry  their  own  bur- 


dens entirely,  to  furnish  their  own  protec- 
tion, and  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  in  every 
respect,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  freedom  which 
to  them  is  dearer  even  than  life  itself.  How 
do  the  Danes  look  upon  the  presumptuous 
attitude  of  the  little  island  people?  This  is 
what  a  writer  in  Dct  Ny  Aarhnndrede 
(Copenhagen)  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  and 
his  views  seems  to  be  shared  by  a  majority, 
although  less  temperate  voices  have  been 
heard  here  and  there: 

Have  we  Danes  anything  to  lose  through  the 
granting  of  Icelandic  independence  so  that  we 
might  place  ourselves  in  its  way?  Financially 
we  would  be  gainers  by  it.  We  save  our  con- 
tribution and  our  guardship.  From  a  military 
point  of  view,  Iceland  is  not  worth  anything  to 
us  at  all.  We  would  never  be  able  to  defend  it, 
and  the  island  could  never  save  us.  Could  wc 
lose  anything  in  tiie  way  of  honor  or  reputation 
by  this  independence?  We  can  only  gain  in 
honor  and  reputation  by  taking  the  most  Iil)eral 
attitude  possil)le  toward  Iceland.  It  is  one  of 
tlie  distinctions  of  the  Danish  people  that  it  was 
the  first  one  to  abolish  the  commerce  in  slaves 
in  its  colonies,  and  that  it  led  the  otlier  peoples 
in  setting  the  peasants  free.  And  we  will  now 
(hsplay  the  same  sense  of  justice  toward  those 
wlio  arc  weaker  than  wc  that  we  demand  from 
tliose  who  are  stronger  than  we.' 


DO   DOCTORS  CARRY    CONTAGIOUS   DISEASE? 


A  N  article  in  La  Revue,  by  Dr.  J.  Heri- 
court,  accusing  doctors  of  being  the 
most  dangerous  carriers  of  infection  in  mod- 
ern life,  has  attracted  great  attention  and 
commendation  in  other  European  countries. 
Espaha  Moderna  (Madrid)  and  Minerva 
(Rome)  lioth  review  the  article,  exclaim 
over  the  obvious  truth  of  the  French  doctor's 
statements,  and  comment  on  the  surprising 
fact  that  no  one  has  been  struck  before  by 
this  so  apparent  danger.  The  statement  of 
conditions  applies  quite  as  accurately  to 
American  "  general  practitioners  "  as  to  Eu- 
ropean, and  there  is  the  same  need  here  as 
in  Europe,  to  insist  on  a  reform.  Says  the 
French  ph\  sician : 

Ihe  medical  profession  is  so  loud  in  its  pro- 
testations of  7eal  in  tlie  war  against  the  spread 
of  disease  by  contagion,  they  have  dwelt  so  on 
the  necessity  of  instructing  the  public  in  the 
theory  of  germs  aiul  the  modern  systems  of 
antiseptic  prevention  of  infection,  tliat  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  tlie  doctors  tlicmselves 
are  the  worst  ofTendors  in  this  regard,  tlie  care- 
lessness of  the  average  family  doctor  lieing 
amazing,  except  that  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
it.  Surgeons  use  the  utmost  precautions  against 
contagion,  tlie  extreme  minuteness  of  wliich  are 
familiar  to  all  of  us,  but  in  spite  of  that  wc  are 


not  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  family  doctor 
visiting  a  case  of  scarlatina,  or  even  diphtheria, 
and  leaving  the  house  on  his  way  to  other  pa- 
tients, liaving  taken  no  precautions  except  the 
very  elementary  one  of  washing  his  hands. 
Dr.  Remlingcr  has  recently  cited  several  cases, 
especially  eruptive  fevers,  which  could  be  at- 
tributed to  no  other  cause  than  a  visit  from 
the  doctor,  who,  called  to  prescribe  for  a  trilling 
indisposition,  left  behind  him  the  seeds  of  a 
dangerous  disease  wliicii  appeared  several  davs 
later. 

In  a  similar  way  the  consulting  room  of 
the  average  doctor,  often  in  his  own  house, 
hung  with  curtains,  prettily  furnished  with 
carpets  and  pictures,  and  provided  with  mag- 
azines which  the  patients  handle  over  while 
waiting,  are  often,  from  the  ver>'  nature  of 
the  case,  veritable  pest-holes  of  contagion, 
into  which  a  person  may  enter  in  fairly  good 
health,  but  from  which  he  may  carr\-  away 
the  germs  of  a  fatal  malady.  And  even  if 
one  never  calls  a  doctor  to  one's  own  house 
or  goes  to  consult  him  In  his  office,  one  can- 
not be  safe  from  this  danger.  Doctors  are 
everywhere,  In  the  theaters,  in  shops,  railway 
trains,  w  herever  u  e  pass.  "  I'he  man  beside 
you  In  the  street-car  may  be  a  dcKtor  on  his 
way  from  a  scarlet  fever  case  to  a  case  of 
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measles,  from  whose  clothes  you  may  be  re-  and  thoroughly  disinfectins:  his  head,  face, 
ceiving  fatal  germs  which  you  will  take  home  neck,  and  hands.  His  consulting  room  should 
to  your  delicate  child."  never  be  in  his  house,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
Dr.  Hericourt  not  only  draws  a  start-  structed  so  that  it  can  be  kept  as  scientifically 
ling  picture  of  the  dangers  of  the  present  sys-  clean  as  an  operating  room, 
tem,  but  he  suggests  some  ver>-  practical  and  jf  o^ly  a  few  physicians  would  begin  this  re- 
efficacious  means  of  bettering  it.  He  insists  form,  public  opinion,  roused  by  their  action, 
that  a  doctor  should  never  enter  the  room  of  would  soon  force  all  reputable  practitioners  to 

a  patient  sick  with  a  contacious  disease  with-  f°"°^^-  ^l^^ir  example     It  is  argued  against  these 

^      .         .        ..  \      r  ,  extreme  precautions  that  thev  might  lav  doctors 

out  changing  his  street-suit  for  a  complete  ^^^^  ^o  the  charge  of  cowardice,  i.  e'.,  fear  of 

suit  made   of   some  material   which  can  be  contagion     for     themselves.      But     everybody 

easily  washed  and  boiled,  and  which  shoidd  knows  the  dauntless  courage  and  spirit  of  dis- 

be  left  at  the  house  of  the  patient.     His  hair  interested   self-sacrifice   of   the   medical   profes- 

,,,,,  ,  juuij  ^wn,  qualities  of  which  doctors  are  justlv  proud, 

should  be  kept  cut  ven-  short,  and  he  should  i^  ...o^,^  ^e  ostentatious  fool-hardiness  for  them 

never  wear  a  beard,  although  a  moustache  is  to  stand  out   against   such   a   reform.     Nobody 

allowable,  since  it  can  easilv  be  disinfected,  now   laughs   at  the   exaggerated   cleanliness  of 

and  besides  is  not  so  exposed  to  infection,  as  operating   rooms   and   hospitals,   and   in   a   very 

,       .  .  ,       .  TT       u      ij        »  short  time  similar  care  on  the  part  of  the  cver- 

for  instance  in  auscultation.      He  should  not  present  general  practitioner  would  meet  with  in- 

leave  the  house  without  changing  his  clothes  telligent  and  very  grateful  appreciation. 


LATENT  LIFE  OF  SEEDS. 


s 


OME    animals    and    plants    possess    the  kind  of  water-lily  germinated  that  had  been 

curious  power  of  actually  withdrawing  gathered    fifty-six    \ears    before,    and    some 

within  themselves  and  remaining  for  a  long  others   germinated   that  had    been    preserved 

time  without  any  sign  of  life  or  any  apparent  eighty  years,  but  the  older  scciis  did  not  grow. 

means  of  supporting  life;  then,  later  on,  re-  The  results  did  not  seem  to  depend  entirely 

gaining  all  their  powers  and  resuming  their  upon  the  age  of  the  seed,  but  were  affected 

usual    order   of   affairs.      Myriads   of    these  by  the  degree  of  impermeability  of  the  outer 

creatures    live    in    every    pond.      Whenever  integument  and  succeeded  best  in  the  kinds 

hard   times  come   to  their  realm  they  with-  of  seeds  least  permeable  to  gases  or  moisture, 
draw    from   active   life    until    conditions   are         I  he  effect  of  intense  cohi  was  tried  upon 

niore  favorable.      It   is  only  to  be   regretted  four  different  lots  of  seeds,  one  of  w  hicb  was 

that  the  human  race  has  lost  this  convenient  left    in    its    natural    state,    one    dried    in    a 

way  of  meeting  exposure  and  hardship.  vacuum  for  a  month,  another  soaked  in  water 

Some  of  the  lower  members  of  the  animal  for  twelve  hours,  w  liile  m  tiie  fourth  lot,  the 

kingdom  were  first  to  win  renown  by  their  integument  of  the  seeds  was  perforated.    All 

power  to  do  this,  and  observation  of  them  were  exposed  to  intense  cold  by  plunging  into 

gave  rise  to  ardrnt  controversies  which  never  licpiid  air. 
have  hern  satisfactorily  settled.  1  he  seeds  were  planted  afterward  and  all 

During  this  latent  period,  vital  activities  those  that  had  been  dried  in  a  vacuum  for  a 

probably    are    not    completely    arrested,    but  month    germinated,    but    only   a   icw   of    the 

rontinnc  at  a  ver>'  low  chb,  and  it  is  nncer-  seeds  with  perforated  integuiuent  or  of  those 

tain  how  long  different  kin«is  of  organisms  left  \n  their  natural   condition,   while   those 

can  exist  in  this  condition  of  suspended  ani-  soaked   in  water  failed   t<i  germinate  at  all. 

mation   without  \v'  ''fely   dcstrnved.  The    reason    tlic    dried    seeds    retained    their 

In  view  of  the  c  -v  opinion*;  Dr.  vitality  seems  Xu  be  due  to  the  fact  th.it  they 

Paul  Becqiiercl,  in  the  last  number  of //n«fl/ef  were  alreaily  in  a  state  of  latent  life  before 

det  Seiencet  Salurrllri  ( Paris) .  reports  upon  exposure   to  thr  cold   of   the  licpiid   air  and 

a  serir*  of  experiments  in  which  he  made  a  were  in  a  high  state  of  drssication,  with  prac- 

special   study  of  the  latent  life  of  seeds,  to  tically    no    wafer    in    their    tissues.      I'nder 

find   out   the   duration  of  their   germinative  these  rondifions  seeds  ran  grow  after  exposure 

fMiw rr,  to  temprrafurrs  as  low  .is        t'><)  decrees  C. 

Seeds   from   twentv-five   to    I^S   years  ol«l  Kvidently    drssication    UMidilies    fir    phvsiro- 

were  procured  from  the  Muvum  of  Natural  chemical  properties  of  tissues  and  also  affects 

History  of  Paris  for  the  test*.     Seeds  of  a  the  permrabflity  of  the  membranes. 
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The  activity  of   matter   is  not  suspended        V^ital  activities  are  closely  correlated  with 

when  it  is  exposed  to  low  temperatures.  That  chemical  action,  and  in  view  of  these  facts 

chemical    action    noes   on    is    shown    by    the  ue  cannot  assert  that  life  is  completely  sus- 

union  of  liquid  fluorine  and   hydrogen  with  pcndcd  at  low  temperatures.     It  may  he  that 

such  violence  that  an  explosion  is  produced  in  all  cases  of  latent  life  the  physico-chemical 

at  — 2IO  degrees  C ;  and  also   by   the   ap-  phenomena  continue,  but  so  slowly  that  re- 

pcarancc  of  phosphorescence,  which  is  a  re-  serve  supplies  in  the  protoplasm  last  almost 

suit  of  oxidation,  at  similar  low  temperatures,  indefinitely. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  ROENTGEN  RAYS. 

npHAT  the  X-rays  possess  wonderful  cura-  justly.     As   to  the  actual  menace,   the  case 

tive  powers  is  well   known;  the  fact  stands  thus: 

that  their  use  is  beset  with  the  gravest  dan-  ,,                        ...          •       .1      .  .       •      • 

,       /       -I-           i>            •11  I'or  purposes  of  diagnosis, — the  determination 

gers  IS  also  familiar.      Hut  it  is  well   to  an-  „f   disease   by   irradiation    and   absorption.— the 

swer  as  clearly  as  possible  the  questions  as  to  patient,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  incurs  not  the 

the   actual   danger   incurred,   the  basis   upon  sHghtcst   danger.      Kurtlicnnore,   in    therapeutic 

which  the  idea  of  such  danger  rests,  whether  ?PPbcation,  the  danger,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 

.    ,      ,   .         .               ,,          ,    -r             u  .u       •..  's  disappearing  or  non-existent.     At  any  rate,  it 

indeed  it  exists  at  all,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  j^   ^^j.  j^.^  t,^_^„   ^,,3^  incurred  by  other,  even 

is  so  great  that  their  application  should,  as  rather  harmless,  recourses,  such  as  sbght  oper- 

some   think,  be   entirely  discontinued,   or  at  tions.     There  is,  besides,  a  group  of  grave  mala- 

least     restricted.      Frederich     Dessauer,— an  ^^'^^^  ^^■'^^"'''^  ^^'"'^  is  question  of  bfc  an<l  death. 

^1                  •       •     ^u  ^"  such  cases,  mostly  quite  desperate  ones,  the 

engineer,— in  ans\\ering  these  queries  in  the  x-rays,  opportunely  and  forcibly  applied,  have 

Deutsche  Revue,  gives  a  lucid  exposition  of  often   wrought   surprisingly   beneficial   changes, 

the  present  status  of  the  application   of   the  True,  there  is  the  risk  of  consequent  injury,  in- 

X-rays,— what  illimitable  fields  their  activity  volying,  it  may  be.  loss  of  life,  but  one  tiglits  a 

•^                         •      ^1                            i   ^  malignant  evil   which,   surclv  and   more  rapiillv 

may  cover,  even  in  the  very  near  future,  no  j,,^^  burning,   leads  to  death ;   and  at  least   in 

one,  he  adds,  can  to-day  predict.     His  argu-  almost  all  such  instances  the  acutest  suffering 

mcnt  runs  about  as  follows:  is  removed,  rendering  the  close  of  the  patient's 

life  more  bearable.  In  tiie  hands  of  the  ignor- 
It  was  throug'i  the  unintentional  injuries  in-  a"t,  of  course,  achievements  ever  so  certain  turn 
flicted  by  repeated  and  lengthy  examination  to  harm.  It  is  the  boundcn  duty  of  a  physician 
with  X-rays  that  Frcund  of  Vienna  was  led  to  to  make  a  searching  stuciy  of  the  properties  of 
discover  their  therapeutic  qualities.  Violently  tiic  X-rays,  of  the  physical  foundation  of  his 
antagonized  at  first  bv  the  schools  and  other-  remedy.— in  short,  to  know  his  weapon.  No  one 
wise.  Roentgen  therapeutics  has  pursued  its  should  apply  them  in  diagnosis  or  therapeutics 
world-career  of  victory.  The  X-ray  is  to-day,  without  familiarizing  himself  with  the  existing 
in(lisputal)lv,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  reme-  data,  particularly  l)y  following  courses  and  par- 
dies  in  dermatology,  is  employed  bv  thousands  ticipating  in  the  investigations  of  others.  In  the 
of  physicians,  and  has  been  successfully  tested  case  of  patients  supersensitive  to  tlic  rays.— if 
in  millions  of  cases.  This  march  of  triumph  there  be  su-h.  wbicii  is  a  mooted  question,— 
has.  it  is  true,  involved  great  sacrifice  of  life,—  some  practitioners  apply  preliminary  test-rays 
no  greater,  liowever.  than  many  otlier  benefits  by  way  of  precaution, 
wrung  from  Nature.  1             ,1       ,         .             , 

1  he  one  who  really  does  incur  danger  in 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  X-ray  victims  arc  using  the  Roentgen  treatment  is  the  operator, 

of    a   peculiarly    distressing,    we   might   s.iy,  — the   physician    and    the    engineer.      Many 

tragic,  character.     It  often  happened, — par-  doctors    have    thereby   sustained    serious   in- 

ticularly    at    first, — that    through    unskilled  juries,    particularly    of    the    hands,    while    a 

handling  the  patient  or  the  operator  was  un-  number   of    technicians   have    succumbed    to 

intentionally  burned.     Many,  therefore,  ex-  the  peculiar  disca.se, — chronic  Roentgen   in- 

aggerating  the  actual  danger,  vigorously  pro-  flammation. — mostly    after    acute    sufiFering. 

tested  against  the  use  of  this  admirable  rem-  Almost  all  Roentgen  technicians  who,  in  the 

edy.     ( )iily  two  years  ago  a  number  of  dam-  development-period   of   the   method,   worked 

age  suits,  widely  and  sensationally  circulated  at  its  underlying  principles,  experienced  more 

by  the  F.uropean  press,  gave  rise  to  a  nervous  or    less    serious    injuries. — from    losing    the 

agitation    on    the   subject;    and    recently   an  beard  or  nails,  to  grave  skin  degeneration, 

eminent  Roentgenologist  of  Vienna  was  con-  Fhe  worst  evil,  and  one  constantly  men- 

demned  to  pay  30,000  crowns,  and  that  un-  acing  the  professional,  unless  he  is  properly 
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protected,  is  that  of  chronic  cell-degenera- 
tion, tending  to  malignity.  He  is  subject  to 
the  Roentgen  ulcers,  which  are  liable  to  turn 
into  cancerous  growths. 

To-day  this  danger  exists  in  no  high  degree, 
for  science  has  found  ways  and  means  to 
shield  the  doctor  and  the  physicist  from  these 
weird,  insidious  transformations.  The  operator 
keeps  away  from  the  field  of  irradiation.  He 
manages  his  apparatus  from  a  protected  spot, 
behind  a  leaded  glass  wall.  He  can  see,  but  the 
leaded  glass  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  X- 
rays.  Special  houses  have  been  constructed, 
while  the  operator  wraps  himself  in  garments 
containing  lead,  which,  naturally,  owing  to  their 
weight,  interfere  with  his  movements.  The 
main  thing  is  that  the  examiner  should  never, 
whether  in  demonstrating  or  testing  his  appara- 
tus, serve  as  an  object  of  transparency;  that  he 


should  not.  unless  in  case  of  urgency,  step  from 
his  coign  of  shelter  into  the  field  of  irradiation. 

What  we  have  to  deal  with  in  Roentgen 

radiation  is  an  entirely  new  form  of  energ}'. 

All  other  powers  of  Nature,  and  especially  all 
other  forms  of  energy,  which  we  employ  in 
medicine. — -heat,  light,  electricity,  motion, — we 
understand  sufficiently  well,  and  can,  therefore, 
also  comprehend  and  estimate  their  efltects.  The 
X  radiation  is  a  form  of  energy  which  never  ap- 
pears of  itself  in  man's  sphere  of  life.  Nature 
never  engenders  it  in  our  world's  doninin.  It 
was  only  a  combining,  far-reaching  intelligence 
which  conquered  it  for  us.  Therefore  does 
it  seem  invested  with  singular  properties.  It 
produces  marvelous  effects,  such  as  cannot  be 
attained  by  any  other  form  of  energy.  But  it 
can  be  terrible,  as  well,  and  the  very  diseases 
which  a  proper  measure  of  it  heals  are  created 
when  used  in  excess. 


GERMANS  AND   DENATIONALIZATION. 


rjR.  CARL  PETERS,  the  noted  German- 
African  e.xplorer  and  administrator, 
and  founder  of  the  German  Colonization 
Societ)',  has  an  earnest  and  suggestive  article 
in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  difference  in  race  and  national 
feeling  between  Germans  and  other  civilized 
nations.  To  his  regret,  he  finds  that  in  spite 
of  Germany's  splendid  history  and  her  pres- 
ent greatness,  political  and  industrial,  the 
spirit  of  nationality-  is  but  feebly  developed 
among  his  countr>men  as  compared  with 
people  of  other  lands,  even  those  whose  an- 
nals are  far  less  splendid  than  her*.  Though 
Dr.  Peters'  main  theme  is  the  attitude  of 
Germans  who  emigrate  :is  regards  this  feel- 
ing, he  traces  the  cause  of  their  slender  al- 
legiance to  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
German  at  home,  for  whom  a  foreigner  bears 
a  badge  of  superioritj', — so  contrary  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  English  and  French,  for 
instance,  who  arc  everjwhere  and  always 
proud  to  avow  their  nativity,  flis  observa- 
tions are  based  more  particularly,  he  states, 
up<^m  his '•  *      '     *>axons,  hr 

having  m.i .1..^ ijr  the  last 

thirteen   yearn,   and   having  been   thrown  in 
constant  contact  with  Britons  for  a  quarter  of 

a  centun-.     Without   v -  '■•  •  1       -vplana- 

lion   as   at    all    final,    h'  !>er  of 

causes  which,  in  his  view,  appear  arronntable 
for  this  <liffrrrnre. 

At  fl '•  '.ifNct  of  his  article  he  recounts  a 
most  \nx  incitlent:  A  ship  with  2000 

to  y*Tt  I  'Ts  is  wrecked  in  the  Pacific 

Ocean.     Au.om'^  the  stranded  there  arc  two 


Englishmen  and  three  Englishwomen.  All 
find  refuge  on  an  isolated,  unknown  island, 
where  they  succeed  in  maintaining  a  primi- 
tive commonwealth.  About  a  himdred  years 
later  this  commonwealth  is  discovered. — it 
has  become  an  English-speaking  colony;  the 
five  English  and  their  descendants  had  An- 
glicized the  whole  company.  Though,  Dr. 
Peters  remarks,  such  an  occurrence  could  not 
be  repeated  in  our  era  of  international  inter- 
course, the  principle  of  race-agitation  under- 
lying the  story  is  actively  carried  out  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  German  name,  he 
goes  on,  has  vministakably  risen  in  foreign 
estimation  in  the  last  generation,  yet  the  (ler- 
man  continues  to  change  his  allegiance.  This 
is,  a  result  of  necessity,  thousands  being 
obliged  to  seek  their  livelihood  in  foreign 
lands.  Nor  can  it  justly  be  asked  tliat  they 
should  form  a  nation  within  a  nation ;  in  the 
interest  of  their  children,  particularly,  it  is 
better  that  these  should  belong  unequivocally 
to  the  country  of  their  birth.  The  (Irrmans 
should,  therefore,  not  execrate  their  country- 
men who  are  naturall/.ed  .-is  Mritoris,  Ameri- 
cans, and  sti  on,  becoming  tliu>.  instead  of 
civic  pariahs,  a  part  of  the  body  politic. 

(;R()WTM    of   CrcRMAN    PATRIOTISM. 

'Ihc  w«)rl(l  moves  on;  to  he  of  German 
extraction  is  no  longer  regarded  ;is  a  stigma. 
'Ihr  diK'for  mails  hou .  in  the  earlv  'So's, 
(icrmans  in  Englaml  were  dnunriuht  rudr 
if  accosted  in  their  native  tongue;  ashamed, 
particularly  in  Ijiglish  conipany.  of  their 
birth,  as  of  vjme  misdemeanor.    Such  directly 
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contemptible  Instances  he  has  not  met  with 
in  recent  \ears.  The  German  mihtary  union 
(Uceresverband)  with  its  sjstcm  of  reserve 
officers  to  be  found  everywhere,  Dr.  Peters 
repirds  as  an  essential  factor  in  raising;;  the 
national  tone.  These  officers  form  a  power- 
ful nucleus  around  which  patriotism  gathers. 
In  spite  of  these  advances,  however,  the  de- 
nationalization of  his  countrymen  in  foreign 
lands  continues.  No  fvuropean  nation  of  his 
acquaintance,  he  remarks,  has  as  feeble  a 
pow  er  of  national  resistance  as  the  Germans 
in  intermingling  with  aliens.  He  has  never 
met  an  Englishman  who  acknowledged  his 
nationality  only  as  a  duty;  the  French  are 
animated  by  a  like  spirit;  both  people  look 
upon  it  as  a  sort  of  recommendation ;  and  the 
national  feeling  of  such  firmly-knit  peoples  as 
the  Italians,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  is  of 
the  same  nature. 

Nor  is  this  dependent,  as  so  many  in  Germany 
claim,  upon  a  great  history :  Italy  was  for  cen- 
turies a  mere  dependency  of  Germany,  yet  we 
find  that  tlie  Italian  language-limit  is  steadily 
extending  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  And 
in  Posen  the  Polisli  tongue  threatens  to  drive 
hack  that  of  the  politically  dominant  Germans, 
instead  of  retreating  before  it.  As  the  result  of 
long  observation  the  doctor  finds  that,  in  gen- 
eral, if  a  German  marries  a  foreigner  he  goes 
over  to  the  other  camp;  the  ciiildren  of  mi.xed 
marriages  prevailingly  folUnv  the  non-German 
part.  Why  all  this  should  be  so  might  have 
seemed  explicable  while  Germany  was  "  a  geo- 
graphical conception,"  its  people  torn  by  dissen- 
sion, living  petty  lives.  "  But  the  most  power- 
ful military  nation  on  earth,  with  an  unprece- 
dented economic  develoi)ment,  a  past  as  proud 
as  tliat  of  any  people,  a  record  of  culture  as 
splendid  as  any  can  boast,  should,  one  would 
think,  inspire  every  individual  niember  with  the 
natural  instinct  of  indestructible  pride  of  race." 

THE   GERMAN    EMIGR.ANT. 

The  doctor  finds,  however,  daily  evidences 
of  the  contrary  spirit;  his  countrymen  in 
Kngland  are  still  piqued  at  being  recognized 
as  Germans.  It  is  a  mistake,  though,  he  ailds, 
to  suppose  that  the  emigrating  (Germans  form 
a  particularly  unpatriotic  part  of  the  German 
nation  ;  their  leaving  is  a  matter  of  necessity; 
their  tcndencv  to  assimilate  with  the  foreign 
element  in  their  new  home  is  a  thing  they 
bring  with  them.     Every  visit  to  Germany, 


he  remarks,  confirms  this  Idea;  the  German 
finds  foreign  women  "  attractive  ";  the  Ger- 
man girls  think  foreign  men  "  interesting." 
In  England  the  farther  a  person  is  from  the 
English  type,  the  less  impression  does  he 
create. 

To  a  German  the  fact  that  a  hotel,  at  a  fash- 
ionable resort,  has  an  international  patronage, 
lends  it  distinction ;  an  Englishman  shuns  a 
London  hotel  known  to  be  international. 
"  Foreigner "  for  a  German,  at  least  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  sexes,  is  a  term  of  recommenda- 
tion ;  for  Britons  of  both  sexes  it  signifies  some- 
thing inferior,  nay,  repellent.  In  Xortli  Ger- 
many Anglomania  predominates ;  in  South  Ger- 
many Paris  is  still  the  center  of  attraction. 

PLEA    FOR   A    FIRMER    RACE    FEELING. 

A  firmer  German  race-feeling  would  form 
the  basis,  the  doctor  thinks,  of  a  greater  cen- 
tripetal development  of  the  German  genius. 
The  new  Prussia-Germany  has  not  as  yet 
developed  a  homogeneous  culture  which  pen- 
etrates the  inmost  fiber  of  its  every  member, 
riveting  him  to  the  common  whole.  What 
is  typical  of  the  Germany  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, differentiating  it  from  other  nations,  is 
really  only  militarism,  in  customs  and  man- 
ners ;  it  Is  no  accident. 

Therefore,  the  military  union,  even  in  for- 
eign lands,  constitutes  the  firmest  bulwark 
against  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  the  Ger- 
man genius.  It  is  the  distinctive  forms  of  life, 
peculiar  customs,  fundamental  ideas,  which 
make  it  a  necessity  for  the  members  of  estab- 
lished civilized  nations  to  belong  to  it,  regard- 
ing expatriation  as  a  punishment.  It  was  so  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  it  is  so  to-day  in 
Kngland  and  France.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  modern  China  and  Japan,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal,— nay,  of  Bulgaria  and  Roumania.  Where 
cosmopolitan  tendencies  prevail,  we  may  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  deartli  of  basic  racial  cul- 
lure,  as  with  the  modern  Greeks,  the  Jews,  and 
the  Germans. 

Dr.  Peters  closes  with  the  discouraging 
reflection  that  his  countrymen  are  not  wel- 
comed in  foreign  lands;  the  Hrlton,  owing  to 
his  country  s  dominion  of  the  sea  and  vast 
colonial  power,  is  conscious  that  he  belongs 
to  the  master-race,  wherever  he  may  be:  the 
Germans,  too,  must  aim  at  a  world^embrac- 
ing  colonial  expansion  if  they  wish  at  least 
to  join  in  the  race. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

Probably  every  American  who  has  read  his 
newspaper  faithfully  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  new 
can  be  said  concerning  the  character,  career,  and 
achievements  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Biogra- 
phies and  magazine  articles  have  certainly  not 
been  lacking,  and  a  foreigner  landing  on  our 
shores  would  have  comparatively  little  difficulty, 
if  he  knew  the  language,  in  obtaining  sufficient 
data  to  enable  him  to  form  a  detinite,  if  not  al- 
ways truthful  picture  of  our  present  Chief 
Magistrate.  Mr.  James  Morgan,  the  young  man 
who  has  just  written  a  volume  on  "  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  Boy  and  the  Man"  (Macmillan), 
undeterred  by  the  number  and  prominence  of  his 
predecessors,  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  biogra- 
phy that  will  take  its  own  place  on  the  shelf  and 
will  be  found  quite  able  to  stand  alone.  It  is  a 
straightforward  story  qi  the  first  American 
President  since  Washington  who  comes  from 
the  small  class  of  .Americans  born  amid  the  in- 
fluences of  hereditarj-  wealth.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  biographer  is  intensely  sympathetic  and 
in  close  touch  with  his  subject  from  start  to 
finish.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  abundance  of 
action  in  the  story.  Few  Americans  of  to-day 
under  fifty  have  had  careers  more  varied  and 
replete  in  picturesque  incident.  The  well-worn 
phrase,  "the  strenuous  life,"  has  been  by  com- 
mon consent  adopted  as  particularly  applicable 
to  the  career  ot  our  popular  President.  In  nar- 
rating the  details  of  that  career  Mr.  Morgan  has 
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MR.    J.\MES    MORGAN. 

been  especially  fortunate  in  liis  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  in  his  gift  of  essential  statement.  He 
has  told  the  tilings  that  arc  siKuilicant  and  has 
arranged  them  in  tlicir  proper  relations.  Alto- 
gclher.  this  new  biography  is  one  of  tiie  indis- 
I<eiisal>le  books  of  its  class  so  far  as  contem- 
porary literature  is  concerned. 

The  latest  life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  is  contributed 
•y  Dr.  Piiilip  ,\.  Bruce  to  the  "American  Crisis 
I'.iographics  "   (Philadelphia:   Cicorgc  \V.  Jac()l)s 
."v    Co.).     This   volume   is   sympathetically   writ- 
c  ti  and  presents  the  accepted  Soutliern  view  of 
i.ce,  which,  however,  differs  at  the  present  time 
iiardly  at  all  from  the  Northern  view.      The  au- 
thor has  had  the  benefit  of  many  important  pub- 
lications   of    recent    years    which    to    tlie   earlier 
of    l.ee    were   as    seal<^l    books.     A 
laphy  at  llic  close  of  the  vohinie  re- 
KTs  the  uiterested  reader  to  lunnerous  standard 
works  which  deal  with  one  or  more  phases  of 
Ixrc's  career. 

"  Dr.  John  McI-ouKhlin,  the  rather  of  Orc- 
i-nn,"  in  the  title  of  :i  book  by  Ircflerick  V. 
of  tiie  ()r<({on  llisloric.d  Society 
ind:  The  Arlluir  II.  (I. irk  Company). 
,\ll  I'.astcrncr*  <|o  not  kii<»w  that  Dr.  John  Mc 
l.oui{lilin  i»  known  to  thit  day  in  the  far  North 
went  becau<tc  of  his  ininiennc  »crvice"»  diiriiiK  our 
■I  of  the  Orrxon  country  with 
i.in  fifty  yearn  aj/'>  Ah  ihr  rrp- 
it    o|    ilir    lliid'.on's    i  ip.iny    m 

1%   then   the   wcsirrn    wi  lt«yond 

the  Kocky  Mountains.  Dr.  McI^.>UKhhn  wai  for 
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years  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  San  Francisco  to  Alaska.  In  the  opinion 
of  hundreds  of  Oregon  pioneers  Ur.  McLough- 
liii's  generous  deeds  in  the  era  of  first  immigra- 
tion from  the  States  really  determined  the  settle- 
ment of  Oregon,  since  without  his  kindly  aid 
whole  companies  of  pioneers  would  certainly 
have  perished. 

A  clear  insight  into  post-Revolutionary  times 
at  Boston  is  afforded  l)y  Col.  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson's  "Life  and  Times  of  Steplien 
Higginson"  (Boston:  Hougliton,  MifHin). 
Steplien  Higginson,  grandfather  of  his  biog- 
rapher, was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  author  of  the  famous  "  Laco  "  letters 
relating  to  John  Hancock.  All  patriotic  /Xmcri- 
cans  who  have  accepted  the  conunon  traditions 
.'IS  to  Hancock's  greatness  will  be  rudely  shocked 
when  they  read  the  comments  of  his  contem- 
porary fellow-citizen,  Steplien  Higginson.  But 
even  though  we  may  not  he  inclined  to  accept 
unreservedly  the  estimate  of  Hancock  given  by 
"  Laco,"  there  is  much  material  in  the  letters 
published  in  tliis  volume  which  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  manners  and  politics  of  that 
day.  Stephen  Higginson  died  in  icS28,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five. 

A  series  of  "Pioneers  in  Education"  has  just 
come  from  the  press  of  Crowcll  &  Co.  These 
volumes  are  all  brief,  averaging  less  than  150 
l)agcs  each,  and  arc  all  from  the  pen  of  a  single 
writer,  M.  Gabriel  Compayrc%  who  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  educational 
experts  of  France.  The  si.\  volumes  composing 
this  series  treat  of  the  following  subjects:  (i) 
"Rousseau,  and  Education  by  Nature";  (2) 
"Herbert    Spencer,   and    Scientific    Education"; 

(3)  "  Pestalozzi,   and    Elementary    lulucation " ; 

(4)  "  Hcrbart,  and  Education  by  Instruction"; 

(5)  "  Montaigne,  and  Education  of  the  Judg- 
ment"; (6)  "Horace  Mann,  and  the  Public- 
School  System  of  the  United  States."  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  the  last-named  volume  this 
modern  French  educationist's  appreciation  of 
one  who  fifty  years  ago  ranked  as  the  greatest 
exponent  of  the  American  idea  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

A  new  book  containing  some  interesting  inti- 
mate revelations  of  Arab  life  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  under 
the  general  title  "  Memoirs  of  an  Arabian  Prin- 
cess." The  volume,  wliich  is  translated  from 
the  German  by  Lionel  Strachey,  is  the  romantic 
story  of  the  career  of  the  daughter  of  a  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  who  subsequently  married  a  German 
merchant. 

As  one  of  the  features  of  tlie  metnorial  which 
marked  the  Victor  Hugo  centenary  the  heirs  of 
the  great  Frenchman  gave  out  to  publicati<m 
his  "  Post  Scriptum  de  Ma  Vie."  This  last 
of  the  French  poet  and  novelist's  unpublished 
work,  embodying  his  ideas  on  literature,  plii- 
Icsophy,  and  religion,  has  just  been  brouuht  out 
in  English  translation  by  I'unk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  under  the  title  "Victor  Hugo's  Intel- 
lectual .Xutobiograpby."  The  translation  is  by 
Lorenzo  O'Rourke.  who  has  also  written  a  study 
of  what  he  terms  the  last  phase  of  Hugo's 
genius. 

In  the  series  of  works  on  Spanish  painters  be- 
ing published  by  John  Lane,  we  now  have 
'  Murillo,  A  Biography  of  Appreciation,"  by  Al- 


bert F.  Calvert,  with  156  illustrations  renroduced 
from  the  most  famous  of  Murillo's  pictures. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  AND  TREATISES. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Pollard,  professor 
of  constitutional  history  at  University  College, 
London,  the  most  important  "  Factors  in  Mod- 
ern History"  have  included  nationality,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  middle  class,  the  rise  and  progress 
of  parliaments,  the  social  revolution,  the  rela- 
tions of  church  and  state,  and  colonial  expan- 
sion. A  volume  setting  forth  his  ideas  on  these 
topics  has  just  been  brought  out  by  Putnams. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes,  completing  the 
work  of  Dr.  Henry  Charles  Lea's  "History  of 
the  Inquisition  of  Spain,"  have  just  come  from 
Macmillans.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
inore  than  once  to  refer  to  the  excellent  schol- 
arly character  of  Dr.  Lea's  work.  These  vol- 
umes cover  the  history  of  the  closing  years  of 
that  remarkable  institution,  considering  special 
doctrines  and  heresies  reprobated  by  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  the  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to 
a  summing  up  of  its  intluence.  There  is  an  ap- 
pendix and  an  excellent  index. 

An  increasing  number  of  scholarly  volumes  is 
appearing  on  life  and  its  surrounding  circum- 
stances in  bygone  days.  Among  such  volumes 
of  particular  note  issued  during  the  past  few 
months  are:  Prof.  Hugo  Winckler's  "History 
of  liabylonia  and  Assyria"  (Scribners),  trans- 
lated and  edited  with  an  excellent  map  by  Dr. 
James  A.  Craig  (University  of  Michigan); 
"Life  in  the  Homeric  Age"  (Macmillan),  by 
Prof.  Thomas  Day  Seymour  (Yale),  with  map 
and  illustrations;  "Life  in  Ancient  Athens" 
with  map  and  illustrations  (Macmillan),  by  Dr. 
T.  G.  Tucker,  of  the  University  of  Mell)ourne; 
"  A  History  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Civiliza- 
tion to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century," 
by  Charles  Scignobos,  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
translated  by  Dr.  James  A.  James  (Northwest- 
ern University)  and  published  by  Scribners; 
"Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century"  (Mac- 
millan), in  two  volumes,  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  her  famous  historian 
husband,  John  Richard  Green  ;  anil  "  Edinburgh 
Under  Sir  Walter  Scott"  (Dutton),  by  W.  T. 
Fyfe,  with  an  introduction  by  R.  S.  Rait. 

A  new  venture  in  the  publication  of  annuals 
is  an  American  year-book  published  for  sale  in 
Russia,  under  the  title  "Contemporary  America." 
This  handliook,  printeil  entirely  in  tiie  Russian 
language,  is  a  dignified  historical,  descriptive, 
and  statistical  summary  of  such  conditions  of 
American  territory  and  life  as  are  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  Russians  socially  or  commercially. 
A  number  of  charts  and  maps  accompany  the 
volume.  Its  compiler  is  L.  S.  Holtzoff  and  its 
publisher  A.  M.  Evalcnko  (22  William  street. 
New  York). 

The  Scribners  are  bringing  out  a  series  of 
historical  volumes  which  are  entitled  "Original 
Narratives  of  Early  American  History."  We 
have  just  received  the  volume  "  Voyages  of  Sam- 
uel dt  Champlain,  i(')04-i()iS,"  edited  from  the 
original  documents  by  W.  L.  Grant,  lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Maps  and  plans  com- 
plete the  volume. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  works  of  classical 
analytical  history  of  recent  years  is  Gugliclmo 
I'errero's    "  Greatness    and    Decline   of   Rome." 
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This  monument  of  historical  research,  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  Hving  Italian  scholars, 
has  now  been  translated  into  English  by  Alfred 
E.  Zimmem,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  pub- 
lished by  Putnams  in  two  volumes.  These  two 
volumes,  according  to  the  author,  are  intended 
to  cover  the  age  of  Caesar,  "  those  critical  years 
in  which  Roman  imperialism  definitely  asserted 
its  sway  over  the  civilized  world,  when  by  the 
conversion  of  the  Mediterranean  into  an  Italian 
lake  Italy  entered  upon  her  historic  task  as  in- 
termediarj-  between  the  Hellenized  East  and 
barbarous  Europe. " 

An  entertaining  volume  of  sketches  by  Charles 
Burr  Todd  is  entitled  '"  In  Olde  Massachusetts  " 
(New  York:  The  Grafton  Press).  Much  of  the 
material  utilized  by  Mr.  Todd  in  this  volume 
was  dug,  as  he  says,  from  mines  never  before 
explored  by  the  literarj'  craftsman.  Only  a 
writer  having  the  background  of  Xew  England 
tradition  could  have  written  these  sketches  of 
ancient  Massachusetts. 

In  "The  Great  Plains"  (Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Ourg  &  Co'.)  Mr.  Randall  Parrish  presents 
within  a  single  volume  a  great  array  of  histori- 
cal facts  which  have  heretofore  been  accessible 
only  in  a  great  number  of  books  and  newspaper 
files.  It  has  been  the -author's  aim  to  clothe  his 
statement  of  facts  in  picturesque  language.  The 
result  is  a  book  of  far  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. Whatever  else  is  attempted,  Mr.  Parrish 
has  at  lea-st  set  forth  the  romantic  aspects  of  the 
story  in  a  most  vivid  and  fascinating  way. 

"  Socialism  Before  the  French  Revolution " 
(Macmilian)  is  a  historical  monograph  by  Dr. 
William  B.  Guthrie,  instructor  in  history  in  the 
College  ol  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  an 
intrr»duction  by  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  of 
Columbia  University. 

DESCRIPTIONS   OF    PLACES   AND   PEOPLES. 

There  are  many  passages  in  "  Poland,  the 
Knight  .AmonK  "  -."  by  Louis  E.  Van  Nor- 

man (  Revcll),  V.  ,  far  to  justify  the  choice 

of  title.  The  romance  of  Poland's  history  led 
Victor  Hugo  to  exclaim,  "  While  my  own  dear 
France  was  the  missionar>'  of  civilization,  Po- 
land was  its  knight."  The  reader  of  Mr.  Van 
Norman's  WtoV  is  quickl>;  impressed  by  the  apt- 
ness <<\  ■'  !c.  Yet  it  should  \^>>X  be  inferred 
t>  at  •!■■  I»coplc,  living  so  inf<nscly  in  the 
afri:                <)i  the  past,  arc  without   a  share  in 

the  :; ,...  even  of  this  materialistic  present. 

It  i*  a  gifted  and  virile  race.  The  two  millions 
who  have  come  to  .Ar-  -  —  •  '  ing  their 
tmpre44  rm  our  worka'!  In  ar- 
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CHAMPLAIN,  FROM   AN  OLD  PRINT. 

discrimination    in    its    treatment    of    her    native 
land. 

.\  few  years  ago  a  book  bearing  the  significant 
title  ••  With  Flashlight  and  Rifle  "  estahlislied 
for  its  autlior  a  reputation  in  Germany,  England, 
and  .America  as  an  .African  explorer,  nie 
unique  feature  of  the  work,  however,  was  not  in 
its  text,  but  rather  in  tlic  remarkable  series  of 
illustrations,  every  one  of  wliich  was  made  from 
a  photograph  taken  by  the  author  himself  and 
reproduced  from  the  original  negative  without 
retouching  of  any  kind.  These  remarkable  plio- 
tographs  at  once  attracted  and  held  tlic  attention 
of  the  reader.  The  author,  Mr.  C.  G.  Scliilling, 
has  now  l)rouglit  out  a  companion  Volume,  "  In 
Wildest  .Africa "  (Harpers),  accompanied  by 
300  additional  photographic  studies  direct  from 
the  author's  negatives.  Mr.  Schilling's  main 
motive  in  writing  tiiis  book  is  to  urge  that  steps 
\^c  taken  at  once  to  prevent  the  extermination  of 
•African  wild  life. 

,A  nntewortliy  contribution  to  tlic  descriptive 
literature  of  vanishing  peoples,  which  the  pub- 
lishers (Harpers)  have  brought  out  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  and  artistic  form,  is  "  The 
Indians'  Book,"  recorded  from  the  utterances 
and  pictorial  reproductions  by  the  Indians  theiu- 

'     -  and  cdiieil  by   Natalie  Curtis.      This  is  a 
i<!   of   the   lore,   musical   and    jmetic,  of   the 
.American   Indians,  with   illustrations   from  pho- 
tographs and  from  original  drawings  by  Indians 
themselves.     By    far  the   most   interesting   illus- 
trations   in    till-    volume    are    those    reproduced 
friiM)  drawiii.'-.  Lv  red  men.  each  trilte  now  ex- 
'fi\.     In  its  compilation  the 
urn,  keepers  of  the  ancient 
lore,  were  consulted,  and   it   is  the   Indian   vcr- 
•'•■ '    that    the    iK.iik    "  Hpeaki    with    a    straight 
K*."     Sonir,   ccreinonv,   praver,   legend,   and 
1      The  editor  in  her  inlro- 
I   for  not  only  better  tre.it- 
iiicnt  of  tlie  Itidi.tn  a<k  a  man,  hut  for  nome  iyiitcm« 
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DAKOTA   TITLE    PAGE  TO   "  THE    INDIANS*  BOOK." 

A    Dakota    brave    and    inertifinc    man    painted    by    a 
r)akota   Indian. 


atic  and  conscious  attempt  at  preservation  of 
the  artistic  skill  in  handicraft  which  he  pos- 
sesses. "  We  are  a  people  of  great  mechanical 
and  inventive  genius,  but  we  are  not  naturally 
song-makers,  poets,  or  designers.  Can  we  af- 
ford .to  lose  from  our  country  any  sincere  and 
spontaneous  art  imi)ulse,  liowcver  crude?  The 
undeveloped  talents  native  to  the  aboriginal 
.American  are  precisely  those  in  which  the 
.'\nglo-Saxon  American  is  deficient." 

A  Kentucky  mountain  man,  Mr.  William  H. 
Maney,  has  written  a  book  on  "  The  Mountain 
People  of  Kentucky"  (Cincinnati:  The  Robert 
Clarke  Company).  Most  of  the  accoimts  of  life 
in  eastern  Kentucky  that  have  heretofore  been 
published  have  been  more  or  less  objective  in 
character,  representing  the  views  of  interested 
observers  from  the  outside.  In  this  modest  vol- 
ume by  Mr.  Ilaney  we  have  the  mountain  man's 
own  impressions  of  the  character  and  future  of 
his  own  people, — the  peoi)le  who  dwell  in  tliat 
part  of  the  United  States  which  President  I'rost 
has  so  aptly  designated  as  "  .Appalachian 
America."  President  Trost's  declaration  that 
"  the  poor  boy  is  the  hope  of  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky"  receives  full  confirmation  from  a 
reading  of  Mr.  Ilaney's  most  intere-^ling  sketch. 

In  "  .\  ilandl)ook  of  the  Philippines"  (Ciii- 
caiio:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.)  Mr.  Hamilton  M. 
Wright  attempts  to  portray  the  Philippines  as 
they  arc  to-day,  giving  just  enough  of  the  his- 


tory of  the  islands  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
intelligent  conclusions  regarding  modern  condi- 
tions in  the  archipelago.  Ihe  writer  dwells  on 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  Philippines, 
stating  that  the  Filipinos  are  far  better  educated 
as  to  American  goods  than  are  other  Oriental 
peoples.  American  importers,  he  says,  are 
everywhere  in  the  archipelago  handling  Ameri- 
can wares,  ihe  islands  arc  now  purchasing  an- 
nually $10,000,000  worth  of  imports  from  Europe, 
most  of  which  America  will  supply  as  soon  as 
American  manufacturers  learn  to  put  up  their 
goods  in  a  form  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  sold.  Mr.  Wright 
has  had  good  opportunities  for  obtaining  first- 
hand information,  having  traveled  almost  20,000 
miles  tiirough  the  interior  of  the  islands  on 
horseback  and  afoot,  and  still  greater  distances 
by  boat  and  other  means.  The  volume  is  well 
supplied  with  maps  and  illustrations. 

Two  new  volumes  on  Japan  are  noteworthy : 
Dr.  William  E.  Griffis'  "  The  Japanese  Nation 
in  Evolution"  (Crowell)  and  "Life  of  Japan," 
by  Masuji  Miyakawa  ( Raker- Taylor ).  Dr. 
Griffis,  who  is  perhaps  better  fitted  by  actual 
experience  than  any  other  living  Western  writer 
to  discuss  the  Mikado's  empire,  attempts  in  this 
volume  to  trace  to  its  white  ancestry  the  Aryan, 
or  .Ainu,  stock,  the  secret  of  the  nation's  su- 
periority. It  is  a  scholarly  bofik,  presenting  a 
thorough  discussion  of  Japanese  ethnology, — 
not,  however,  in  a  technical  manner.  Mr.  Mi- 
yakawa's  volume  is  of  a  different  sort.  It  is 
really  a  general  study  of  Japan's  progress,  with 
a  spirited  account  of  the  empire's  "  romantic  re- 
lation to  the  United  States."  Mr.  Miyakawa,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  author  of  a  law  volume 
entitled  "  Powers  of  the  .American  People." 

In  his  volume  "The  Real  Australia"  (George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.)  .Alfred  Buchanan  attempts  to 
do    from   the   standpoint    of    a    native    what    is 
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usually  done  for  a  country  and  people  by  "  a 
traveled  and  cosmopolitan  novelist  who  rushes 
across  Japan  and  Siberia  and  is  back  in  six 
months  with  the  manuscript  of  a  book  that  will 
exhaust  the  subject."  Mr.  Buchanan's  style  is 
dignified  and  his  narrative  informing. 

A  trenchantly  written  volume  of  courageously 
expressed  opinions  on  "  The  Near  East "  has 
been  brought  out  by  Doubleday.  Page.  So  in- 
cisive and  outspoken  are  the  opinions  that  the 
author  thinks  it  advisable  not  to  sign  his  name. 
The  book  is  really  a  discussion  of  the  present 
situation  in  Montenegro,  Bosnia.  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, Roumania.  Turkey,  and  Macedonia.  It 
contains  many  plain  statements  and  considerable 
outspoken  criticism.  All  through  the  Balkan 
peninsula  to-day.  says  the  writer,  the  weak  are 
being   crushed    by   the    strong.     Moreover.    "  to 
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Germany  in  great  measure  is  the  present  terri- 
ble state  of  Macedonia  due."  The  volume  is  il- 
lustrated f'  '  •  :.'raphs  taken  by  the  author 
and  Prinf  i  Nlontrnccro. 

An  excellent   U-'-k  of  tra\'  '   ' 

told,  is  Frederic  Cotirtian'l   i  ' 

Suez"  (Cetitury).  which  is  made  up  of  de- 
fcrtptions  of  a  visit^to  Ceylon.  India.  China,  and 
japan,  illustrated  'from  drawmgs  and  photo- 
graphs. 

\V.   S.  Monroe's  arronnt  of  "  Turkrv  and  the 
Turks-  (\..  C.  P 
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in  the  course  of  the  university  exchange  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States.  Professor 
Wendell,  who  holds  the  cliair  of  English  at  llar- 
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yard  and  was  the  lir.st  lecturer  on  the  Hyde 
Foundation  at  the  Sorbonne,  gives  these  impres- 
sions of  contemporary  France  in  ciglit  lectures 
under  the  general  title  "  The  I'^rance  of  To- 
day"  (Scribncrs).  It  is  a  rather  keen  study  of 
the  higlily  complex  I'rench  temperament  which 
Professor  Wendell  gives  in  considering  the  gen- 
eral subjects  of  the  universities,  the  structure  of 
society,  the  family,  temperament,  literature,  re- 
ligion, and  politics  of  the  French  people. 

In  the  Spanish  series  of  descriptive  historical 
volumes,  issued  by  John  Lane  Company,  we  have 
'■  Seville,  The  Pearl  of  Andalusia,"  prepared 
witli  nunuMous  illustrations  by  Albert  ¥.  Cal- 
vert. 

"The  Umbrian  Cities  of  Italy,"  a  work  of  art 
and  history,  by  J.  M.  and  A.  M.  Cruickshank, 
has  been  brought  out  in  two  volumes,  copiously 
illustrated,  by  L.  C,  Page  &  Co. 

A  linely  illustrated  little  volume  is  Dr.  Her- 
bert M.  Vauglian's  liook  on  "The  Naples  Ri- 
viera" (Stokes),  'ihe  illustrations  in  color  are 
by  Maurice  GreitYenhagcn. 

Another  dcscrii)tive  book  on  Italian  scenery 
is  "Scenes  and  Shrines  in  Tuscany"  (Dutton), 
liy  Dorothy  Neville  Lees. 

"On  the  Mexican  Highlands,"  a  volume  of 
travelers'  impressions,  by  William  Seymour  F.d- 
wards,  comes  from  the  press  of  Jennings  & 
Graham. 

In  "With  Wordsworth  in  England"  (Mc- 
Clurg)  Anna  Remieson  McMahon  takes  the 
reader  of  English  poetry  tlirougli  the  country 
sung  of  and  described  by  the  gentle  poet,  quot- 
ing ajjpropriate  verses  and  also  from  Words- 
worth's corrcspoiulencc.  The  vohnne  is  illus- 
trated from  photographs. 

A  series  of  bright,  philosophic  remarks  on 
travel  in  general  have  been  gathered  into  :i  lit- 
tle volume  by  Don  C.  Seitz,  which  is  entitled 
"Discoveries  in  l^very-I)ay  luirope "  (Har- 
pers). 


An  entertaining  volume  of  travels,  "  In 
Search  of  El-Dorado"  (George  W.  Jacobs), 
recites  the  globe-trotting  experiences  of  Alex- 
ander Macdonald,  F.  R.  G.   S. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

In  the  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  ed- 
ited by  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness  (Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company),  the  version  of 
'Antony  and  Cleopatra"  has  just  appeared.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  high-water  mark  of  Shakespearean  scholar- 
ship has  been  attained  in  this  remarkable  edi- 
tion. The  fullness  and  richness  of  the  critical 
notes  afford  some  compensation  to  Shakespear- 
ean students  for  the  long  intervals  that  occur 
between  the  pulilication  of  the  several  plays. 

.Mr.  Romeyn  Beck  Houghs  "Handbook  of 
the  Trees  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada  " 
(Lowville,  N.  Y. :  puljlished  by  the  author)  is 
unique  in  arrangement  and  descriptive  method. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  photographic  illus- 
trations of  fresh  leaves,  fruits,  leaflets,  branch- 
lets,  and  typical  barks  of  our  native  trees,  ac- 
companied by  terse  descriptive  paragraphs,  in- 
cluding all  the  essential  points  necessary  for 
identilication  of  the  various  species.  In  each  in- 
stance the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  pictured  on  the 
right-hand  page,  while  the  leaves,  branclilets, 
and  fruit  ai)pear  on  the  facing  left-hand  page. 
-As  a  convenient  means  of  indicating  size  the 
background  of  all  the  leaf  illustrations  is  ruled 
into  square  inches.  The  illustrations  used 
throughout  the  work  were  made  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author  himself,  who  is  an 
experienced  forester  and  e.xpcrt  on  the  subject 
of  American  woods.  These  photographs  are  of 
unusual  excellence  and  give  to  this  handbook 
its  distinctive  value  as  a  work  of  reference. 

The  lectures  for  the  year  1907  on  the  Bull 
I'oundation  at  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School 
were  delivered  by  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBois,  and  were  devoted  to 
the  economic  progress  of  the  negro  in  the 
South  in  relation  to  his  moral  an<l  religious 
development.  The  lectures  have  now  been  pub- 
lishe(t  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Negro  in  the 
South "  ( Phihulelphia :  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.).  They  contain  an  excellent  summing  up 
from  the  negro's  point  of  view  of  the  conditions, 
both  adverse  and  favorable,  under  which  the 
Southern  negro  is  gradually  working  out  his 
own  salvation. 

One  of  the  most  timely  of  the  fall  books  is 
"  Railway  Corporations  as  Public  Servants,"  by 
Henry  S.  Haines  ( .Macmillan ).  The  author, 
who  is  an  experienced  engineer  and  railroad 
manager,  gives  in  this  volume  an  exposition  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  ]>ublic  service  performecl 
by  railroads,  the  public  burden  imposed  on  rail- 
roads, and  the  recent  attempt  to  secure  public 
control  through  legislation.  In  the  discussion  of 
these  topics  the  author's  point  of  view  diflfers 
from  that  of  most  writers  on  railroad  problems, 
and  the  reader  is  enabled  to  gain  from  his 
pages  a  clearer  conception  of  the  advantages 
inherent  in  railroad  management  and  the  little- 
understood  aspects  of  the  railroad  problems 
which  present  themselves  to  those  who  are  act- 
u.illy  in  control  of  our  great  transportation  sys- 
tems. 
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_  ,.  -  ,       It  was  announced  on  the  morning, 

Relief  for  o    u         u     r^ 

the  honey  01  November  lo  that  the  (jovern- 
""^  *'^'  raent  at  \Vashington  had  de 
cided  upon  two  important  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  money  markets  of  the  country. 
One  of  these  was  the  issue  of  Panama  Canal 
construction  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $50,000.- 
000.  The  other  was  the  exercise  of  a  pouei 
conferred  by  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  under  which  the  Executive  may 
issue  short-term  notes  to  be  marketed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  ready  means  for  public 
needs.  Under  this  authority  it  was  deter- 
mined to  issue  $100,000,000  of  notes  bear- 
ing interest  at  3  per  cent.  The  plan,  as 
worked  out  by  President  Roosevelt,  Mr. 
Cortelyou,  Secretar>-  of  the  Treasun',  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Administration. 
provided  for  the  use  of  these  new  bonds  and 
notes  as  a  basis  upon  which* the  banks  could 
issue  new  currency  and  thus  assist  in  the 
restoration  of  normal  business  conditions. 


What 
Had 


To  the  reader  wholly  unfamiliar 
with    financial    and    business    af- 
appe/ie  .     ^^j^^  |^  j^  ^^^  altogether  easy  to 

explain  things  that  have  happened  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  Krom  the  standpoint  of  the 
ordinar>'  thrifty  individual  who  had  some 
money  deposited,  whether  in  an  ordinan.- 
bank,  a  savings  bank,  or  a  trust  company,  the 
thing  apparent  was  an  infectious  sort  of 
fear.  It  spread  from  New  York  across  the 
country'  with  great  '      '  '        until  it  asstmvd 

the  form  of  a  vrrita:  .    , c  on  a  continental 

scale.  Certain  banks  and  trust  companies 
had  failed  an<l  had  clewed  their  doors  against 
depf**itor<i  who  were  tr\ing  to  get  their 
money  out.  This  led  prr^plr  to  frri  that  other 
banks  and  trust  companies  might  alv»  be  in 
trotible,  and   an   tinusually  lar  '    ■    of 

people  on  one  prrtrvt  ..r  .-mr/.  .  ,  ..;i  to 
draw  out  their  dq-'  WVak  institutions 

•Ofjn  had  their  chrtct  skeletons  exp<«ed  when 


CupyrikliL  1'AI7.  by  I'acU  lirus.,  N.  ^ 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  CORTELYOU,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY. 

this  ordeal  had  to  be  faced.  Strong  institu- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  were  compelled  to 
hand  themselves  together  for  mutual  pro- 
tecticjn,  because  an  unreasoning  sort  of  dread 
is  s<jmetimes  comnuinicated  from  one  deposi- 
tor to  another,  so  that  a  perfei  tly  sound  and 
well-administered  bank  may  be  subjected  to 
demands  that  it  could  not  meet  without 
delay.  Our  clearing-house  article,— on  page 
084, — explains  in  detail. 

-    ,         It  is  the  business  of  hanks  to  lend 

oattiia  .  ,    . 

and  Thri,      ii)oj)ry    to    the    cotiuneri  lal    loni- 

funrtliintt  .  '  /  .  • 

niunity  ui>on  sate  seiurity  and 
upon  the  established  credit  of  reputable  busi- 
ness natues  and  reputations.     If  a  bank  kept 
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A     (JKU.MAN     VIi;\V     Ol"     Tin;     TAMC     IN     WALL     STUIOKT. 
From    Kladilniiiliil.ifh,  Horlln. 

in  its  vaults  all  ot  the  money  that  its  de- 
positors brinn  to  it  it  would  miss  its  func- 
tions altogether,  for  it  is  not  the  business  of 
a  bank  to  withhold  money  from  circulation 
by  lockiufi  it  up  in  the  vaults,  but  to  keep  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  money  of  the  countn,' 
moving  in  the  channels  of  trade.     In  ordi- 


nary times,  takinji  things  on  the  average,  a 
hank  takes  in  as  much  money  from  day  to 
day  at  the  window  of  the  receiving  teller  as 
it  passes  out  at  the  window  of  the  paying 
teller.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  keep  on  hand 
a  certain  percentage  of  its  resources  as  a  re- 
serve fund  to  meet  possible  emergencies  when 
demands  for  payment  are  much  in  excess  of 
current  deposits.  The  great  bulk  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  bank,  meanwhile,  is  supposed 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  business  people 
in  the  form  of  interest-bearing  loans.  No 
legitimate  condition  of  business  is  ever  going 
to  compel  all  depositors  to  make  a  wild  rush 
at  the  same  time  to  draw  their  money  out  of 
all  the  banks. 

„  „.  When    such    a   rush    occurs   the 

Panics  1      1       •      1         T> 

and  Their  reasous  are  psychological,  reo- 
ple  have  become  panic-stricken 
with  the  idea  that  the  banks  are  unsafe  and 
that  the}'  must  get  their  money  out  at  the 
qiu'ckest  possible  moment.  The  money  once 
out  is,  under  such  circumstances,  hoarded 
Until  the  people  are  in  a  different  state  of 
mind.  They  lock  it  up  in  safe-deposit  boxes, 
or  hide  it  in  various  ways  about  their  homes. 
It  is  thus  taken  out  of  the  channels  of  busi- 
ness circulation,  and  there  ensues, — if  such  a 
mo\cmciit  is  widespread, — a  condition  that 
makes  what  is  called  a  currency  famine.  A 
great  part  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
countr)'  is  carried  on  by  means  of  what  is 
known  as  credit.  Thus,  in  the  autumn,  all 
over  the  country  there  are  producers  of  corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  other  natural  products 
w  ho  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  crops  at 
the  nearest  market  town  to  dealers  who  pay 
them  in  cash.  These  dealers  in  turn  sell  to 
the  large  market  centers,  and  the  crops  are 
thus  distributed  for  domestic  and  foreign  use. 
This  series  of  transactions,  known  as  the 
"  movement  of  the  crops,"  rests  in  large  part 
upon  the  banks,  which  are  accustomed  to  ad- 
vance the  money  \\  ith  which  to  pay  the  farm- 
ers and  the  local  dealers.  The  crops  are  so  vast 
and  so  valuable  that  the  sums  of  money  en- 
gaged In  marketing  them  are  also  enormous. 

"Credit"  and  ^^^^^   ^'^^   banks   in    turn   are   de- 
ordinary      pendent   upon    their    regular   de- 

Business.  •  t  \  t 

positors  tor  the  greater  part  or 
the  volume  of  money  they  are  able  to  lend 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  this  vast  crop 
movement  and  other  analogous  transactions, 
such  as  the  distribution  of  the  winter's  sup- 
ply of  coal,  of  dry-goods  and  general  mer- 
chandise, and  so  on.    And  if  people  who  usu- 
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ally  deposit  money  in  the  banks  are  not  only 
afraid  to  make  fresh  deposits,  but  are  simul- 
taneously scrambling  to  ^vithdra^v  all  that 
they  have  already  deposited,  it  is  evident 
that  the  banks  cannot,  with  their  usual  con- 
fidence and  freedom,  supply  the  means  with 
which  to  lubricate  the  marketing  of  crops 
and  the  distribution  of  other  commodities. 
Furthermore,  the  great  majority  of  indus- 
trial and  manufacturing  establishments  are 
dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
use  of  borrowed  money  for  what  is  known  as 
'■  working  capital."  The  manufacturer  has 
to  make  large  purchases  of  raw  material  and 
has  to  pay  his  workmen  during  the  period 
that  must  elapse  before  he  can  sell  his  fin- 
ished product  and  receive  payment.  He  is 
likely  to  rely  upon  his  bank  to  assist  him  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "  turn  over  "  of  his 
output.  The  wholesaler  of  merchandise 
pays  the  factor}-  in  notes  having  a  time  limit 
of  several  months,  perhaps,  and  in  turn  he 
receives  the  notes  of  the  retail  merchants 
whose  needs  he  is  in  the  habit  of  supplying. 
The  banks  in  both  cases  are  in  the  habit  of 
discounting  the  notes;  that  is  to  say,  they 
lend. the  manufacturer  money  on  the  notes  of 
the  jobber,  and  they  lend  the  jobber  money 
on  the  notes  of  the  retailer. 


AKtK,     IUKMIIKNT     UV     Tllf      MHvT 
KATtOKAL  RANK   Of    NfW   YdMK, 

IWlM  aUlMl  Mr.   '  the  <'lrflrln«  IIoum 


MR.    J.    I'lERPONT    MORGAN,    WHO    LED    IN    EFFORTS 
TO   RELIEVE   THE    PANIC. 

Banks  ^^  ^'^^  banks  are  suddenly  put  in 
and  Current  a  Condition  MJiere  they  cannot 
extend  the  customary  credit  to 
the  manufacturers,  the  jobbers,  and  the  mer- 
cantile community  at  large,  it  is  easy  on  re- 
flection to  see  what  a  frightful  clieck  may  be 
placed  upon  the  ordinary  freedom  of  the  so- 
called  distributive  process.  Now  it  is  just 
these  phenomena  that  we  have  been  \\  itncss- 
ing  for  some  weeks  past  in  the  United  States. 
The  subject  has  so  many  phases  that  when  a 
little  time  has  passed,  so  that  it  may  be 
studied  in  the  historic  and  objective  way, 
\arious  e.xperts  will  write  large  books  upon 
the  monetary  panic  of  1907  and  the  general 
financial  and  industrial  conditions  that 
caused  it  and  followed  it.  It  \v\\\  not,  there- 
fore, be  useful  to  attempt  now  to  anticipate 
in  detail  the  studies  and  e\|d,uiati()iis  that 
can  oidy  be  made  with  real  value  when  the 
events  arc  a  little  more  remote.  There  arc, 
lowpver.  a  great  many  things  that  can  fairly 
He  said  at  the  present  time.  In  the  first  place, 
it  IS  well  to  remember  that  there  lia\e  been 
t  ertain  sipns  of  impending  trouble  for  many 
months  past.  The  article  contributed  by 
Mr.  Hvron  Holt  to  our  pages  this  month 
sets  forth  these  matters  in  a  r"markable  way. 
Ffr  writes  as  an  authority  upon  /inatjcial 
hubjecfs,  and  other  able  writers  tre.it  of  dif- 
icrcnt  pliascit  of  the  hii^incsH  liit nation. 
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Alexander  (iill>(>rt. 

(President  of  tlu  Murki't  and 

Fulton    National   Hank.) 


Mil  Mam    A.    Nash. 

(rresident  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Hank.) 


James  T.  Woodward. 

(President    of    the    llnnover    Na- 
tional   J  tank,    chairman.) 


Scarcity 

of 
Capital. 


The    first    and    most    important  that  it  can  be  loaned  and  apph'ed  freely  to 

fact  among   those   readily  to  be  one  purpose  or  another.    Thus  a  man  whose 

discerned     has     been     the     great  capital  has  gone  into  the  form  of  investment 

scarcit)'  of  capital.     It  should  be  remembered  in  houses  and  lands  cannot  use  that  capital  to 

that  capital   does   not   mean   money  or  cur-  invest  in  railroad  bonds  unless  he  may  find  a 

rency,  but  property  in  such  available   form  purchaser  who  will  pay  him  for  his  real  estate. 


riiotoerapbs  by  Clossford.  N.  Y. 

.Mon/o   n.   Hephum.  Duniont   Clarke. 

^President  of   the  Chase  National  (President    of    ihe    .Vmerlcan    Ex 
Hnnk  )  rhnnce    National    Hank.) 


Kdward    Townsend. 

(President   of  the   Importeis'   and 

Tra.lers'  National  flank.)  . 
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UNLOADING    MILLIONS    IN    GOLD    AT    NEW    YORK     FROM    A    EUROPEAN    STEAMER. 


When  the  free  capital  of  a  country  available 
for  investment  in  important  enterprises  such 
as  the  construction  of  railroads  becomes  to  a 
great  extent  fixed  in  construction  work,  much 
of  which  has  perhaps  not  yet  bej^un  to  yield 
returns,  it  is  not  unusual  that  there  should 
begin  to  appear  the  phenomenon  known  as 
scarcity  of  capital.  This  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
been  developing  during  the  past  decade  at  a 
rate  beyond  all  precedent.  The  country  has 
been  V}  prosperous  in  its  crops  an<l  its  varied 
economic  undertakings  that  there  has  been 
an  increasing  buoyancy  and  confidence.  All 
over  the  country  the  price  of  real  estate  has 
risen.  Throughout  the  West  there  has  been 
fjezl  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  lands,  and 
around  New  York  and  other  cities  thfre  has 
been  bfith  rral  and  speculative  advances  in 
the  value  of  building  plots.  There  has  also 
hem  rrrtnrndoiis  invrstmrnt  in  the  evfrnsion 
of  trollr\'  linrs,  in  the  opening  of  mines,  in 
the  development  of  factories,  and  in  a  fhou- 
Mnd  detailed  way*.  Thev  things  have  been 
going  on  nimuitaneousiy  in  various  parts  of 


the  country,  ami    no  one   has  quite  realized 
what  they  meant  in  the  aggregate. 

,       .  Moreover,     alongside     of     these 

Luxurious  .  .      '^ 

Exppniii-  well-intemled  investments  in  the 
lines  of  business  expansion,  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  average  increase  in 
the  ^fencral  scale  of  living.  The  rich  have 
become  more  luxurious  and  have  spent  hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  construction  of  splendid  palaces  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  has  been  spent 
for  autf)mobiles  alone,  atid  a  great  deal  of 
this  money  has  been  spent  by  those  who 
could  ill  afford  it.  Such  an  outlook  repre- 
sents the  withdrawal  of  capital  much  of 
which  woulil  otherwise  be  av.iilable  for  the 
carrying  oti  of  business  enterprises.  Again, 
there  has  been  uhk  h  nif)re  expended  in  the 
past  two  or  thre**  years  for  such  benelli  iai 
though  cf)stly  purposes  as  Kuropran  travel 
than  at  any  earlier  peri»)d  ifi  our  history.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  same  money  cannot  be 
spent  at   the  same  tinir  for  automobiles  and 
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for  the  financing:  of  the  extension  of  trolley- 
lines  or  the  double-trackinji;  of  railroads. 

„    u     .      All  the  great  railroad  companies 

No  Money  ^  •  i       i 

to- Be        have  been  face  to  face  with  the 
Borrowed.     ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    extension    of    their 

facilities  to  accommodate  ,  the  immense 
growth  of  business.  'Vet  they  have  not  been 
able  to  borrow  the  money,  and  so  their  ex- 
tension work  has  been  for  tiie  most  part  post- 
poned. Their  inability  to  borrow  money  is 
not  due  to  lack  of  confidence  in  the  security 
of  railroad  bonds,  although  there  might  have 
been  some  feeling  of  this  kind ;  but  it  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  large 
available  supplies  of  capital  free  just  now  to 
enter  into  that  form  of  investment.  Instead 
of  expanding  our  business  and  our  credit  by 
diverging  straight  lines,  we  have  been  ex- 
panding by  diverging  curved  lines.  In  short, 
we  have  been  pushing  things  forward  in  sucli 
a  way  that  a  slackening  and  a  reaction  were 
bound  to  take  place.  Just  one  year  ago  we 
published  a  remarkable  article  from  the  pen 
of  the  editor  of  the  Manufacturers'  Record, 
entitled  "  The  Most  Prosperous  Period  in 
Our  History."  It  sets  forth  by  means  of 
statistics  and  of  graphic  devices  a  growth  in 
our  material  development  since  1900  that 
amazed  even  the  most  intelligent  readers. 
Everything  seemed  so  safe  and  sound  that 
optimism  everywhere  prevailed,  and  few  in- 
deed were  those  who  believed  that  any  se- 
rious reaction  could  be  experienced  in  the 
near  future. 


Sound 


As  matters  stand,  let  us  endeav- 
and  Solid  or  to  make  a  clear  distinction  in 
rogress.  ^^^  minds  between  the  develop- 
ment of  resources  that  has  been  valuable  and 
that  makes  for  the  permanent  enrichment  of 
the  country  and  the  speculative  abuses  which 
are  likely  to  attend  a  period  of  great  pros- 
perity. For  example,  the  money  that  has 
been  expended  in  the  opening  of  farms  and 
the  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions 
will  fully  justify  itself.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  all  outlays  for  the  improvement  of 
transportation  service.  The  hundreds  of 
nu'llions  expended  for  the  more  advantageous 
production  of  iron  and  steel  will  be  justified 
in  the  ultimate  results.  Nearly  all  that  has 
gone  into  the  vast  expansion  of  cotton  mill- 
ing in  the  South  and  of  varied  manufactur- 
ing throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  will 
sooner  or  later  give  ample  returns  upon  the 
capital  that  has  been  absorbed.  Thus  most 
of  the  great  progress  of  the  decade  that  lies 


behind  us  is  not  merely  apparent  but  real 
and  permanent.  The  rate  of  advancement 
in  material  directions  will  be  checked  and 
retarded  for  a  time,  but  what  has  been 
gained  will  not  be  lost. 

Causes      ^^^  reaction  has  been  attributed 
of  to  several  causes,  but  it  should  be 

remembered  that  it  would  have 
come  in  any  case.  The  structure  of  credit 
had  become  so  much  inflated  that  the  basis  of 
available  capital  upon  which  it  rested  could 
no  longer  support  it.  With  the  tendency  to 
do  business  in  the  large  way,  there  has  been 
a  corresponding  tendency  to  center  the  con- 
trol of  business  in  New  York  in  nssociation 
with  the  center  of  financial  operations.  The 
amalgamation  of  railroads  into  large  systems 
has  brought  the  control  of  transportation  Into 
Wall  Street.  The  oil  business,  the  sugar 
business,  the  steel  business,  the  tobacco  busi- 
ness, and  a  great  many  other  leading  indus- 
tries are  practically  controlled  from  offices 
located  in  the  financial  district  of  New  "V'ork 
City.  The  chief  insurance  companies  of  the 
country,  with  their  assets  reaching  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  have  their 
headquarters  in  that  same  financial  district. 
The  great  insurance  companies,  railroad  com- 
panies, and  industrial  companies  are  now 
controlled  by  a  set  of  men  who  also  control 
the  great  banks  and  trust  companies  of  New 
\'ork  City.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  when 
one  stops  to  reflect,  how  anything  that  tends 
to  throw  distrust  upon  the  management  of 
one  of  these  sets  of  interests  must  aflFect  other 
sets  of  interests  in  the  public  mind. 

Too  Much  ^^^^  insurance  investigations  in 
Wall-street  New  \or\i  played  their  part  in 
awakening  distrust, whether  well- 
founded  or  ill-founded.  Certain  railroad  in- 
vestigations also  had  similar  effects.  Dis- 
closures in  the  recent  investigation  of  street 
railroad  interests  in  New  York  City  had 
also  their  measure  of  influence  in  arousing  a 
feeling  of  distrust.  This  distrust  played  its 
part  in  keeping  investors  away  from  Wall 
Street,  and  thus  the  actual  shortage  of  capi- 
tal was  increased  by  artificial  causes.  The 
companies  that  were  extending  telephone  sys- 
tems and  other  facilities  could  no  longer 
market  their  bonds,  and  so  they  ceased  to  buy 
supplies,  especially  copper.  Then  followed 
the  sensational  drop  in  the  market  price  of 
copper,  causing  a  collapse  in  the  market  for 
copper  nu'ning  stocks  and  affecting  very 
directly  certain  banks  and   trust  companies 
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which  had  been  supporting  copper  interests. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  the  ramifications  that 
rnsue.  When  all  sorts  of  enterprises  seem 
r  — 'IIS  and  their  shares  have  a  hij^h 
«.  n  in  the  stock  market,  the  hanks  and 

trust  companies  are  in  danger  of  assuming 
that  there  can  be  no  end  to  flush  times,  and 
that  these  stocks  are  all  safe  security  for 
loans  of  money.  And  there  is  a  special  dan- 
ger that  the  officers  of  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies will  take  this  roseate  view, — if  it 
happens,  as  is  the  case  in  New  York,  that 
the  same  set  of  men  are  acting  as  the  pro- 
moters of  industrial  and  mining  enterprises, 
and  as  the  directors  in  such  cf)mpanics,  who 
are  also  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  banks 
and  trust  companies. 

,      ,  .        Under  such  circumstances,  when 

Bptciiation  ,  •    1  II 

•»*         an  induHtnal  collapse  or  two  oc- 

*****'       nirs,   therr  is  almost   sure  to  be 

.'■"''-"'?  some  weak  point  in  a  bank  or  trust 

This   is    just    what    happened    in 

New    York.      Articles   contributed    to    this 

number  by  capable  experts  in  the  page*  that 


follow  give  many  details  of  what  happened, 
and  it  is  needless  to  recount  them  here.  But 
the  principle  should  be  pointed  out.  Certain 
men  engaged  in  highly  speculative  business 
enterprises,  and  using  a  great  deal  of  money 
borrowed  from  banks  and  trust  companies 
with  which  they  were  more  or  less  directly 
connected,  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  suffer  a 
virtual  collapse  of  their  speculations.  This 
led  to  the  collapse  of  the  financial  institu- 
tions which  had  supported  them.  A  series 
of  disasters  came  to  its  climax  with  the  clos- 
ing of  the  doors  of  the  great  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company.  Doubt  had  been  cast  upon 
its  condition  .nid  it  could  not  meet  tiie  drain 
that  follf)wed.  It  had  depositstothe  amountof 
about  $yo,n(io,<M^C),  and  most  oT  this  money  of 
inncKent  and  trusting  proplc  h.id  been  loaned 
out  «»n   widrlv   var\Ing  kinds  of  securitv. 

r.    „     ,     It  is  \\f\\  to  assume  tli.it  it  was  all 

Knieiirrtforhvr  loaned    in  g(K»d   taitii   and   in   the 

belief  that  the  Becurities  deposited 

Wfuild  profrct  the  l«»ans.     Hut  ulirn  the  col- 

lapv  came  it  was  evident  that  tlierr  had  been 
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great  unwisdom  and  recklessness,  and  that 
this  was  due  primarily  to  the  way  in  which 
men  in  the  control  of  financial  institutions 
have  thrown  themselves  into  the  development 
of  other  kinds  of  business.  The  head  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  was  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Barney,  who  was  a  man  of  busi- 
ness ability  and  of  verj'  wide  interests  out- 
side of  the  trust  company  which  he  had  per- 
sonally built  up  to  such  preat  dimensions. 
After  the  closing  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company  late  in  October  Mr.  Barney  had 
resigned  from  the  presidency,  and  his  tragic 
death  in  November  gave  a  further  shock  to 
the  business  community. 

Bankers  ^  prominent  Chicago  banker  of 
and  Their  great  experience  remarked  a  few- 
weeks  ago  that  he  had  never 
known  a  serious  bank  failure  that  \\  a.s  not 
tlue  to  the  use  of  bank  funds  by  officers  or 
directors  for  outside  enterprises,  speculative 
or  otherwise.  He  holds  that  nobody  con- 
nected responsibly  with  a  bank  should  ever 
directly  or  indirectly  borrow  that  bank's 
money,    no   matter    upon    what    form   of   se- 


curity. It  might  indeed  not  be  feasible  to 
fix  such  a  rule  in  the  laws  that  regulate 
banking;  but  it  is  quite  feasible  for  the  stock- 
holders of  banks  to  insist  that  the  officers  and 
directors  shall  not  borrow  the  funds,  and  it 
is  still  more  feasible  for  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors themselves  to  agree  that  they  will 
observe  a  conservative  principle  of  this  kind. 
The  wreck  of  the  financial  institutions  at 
Chicago  that  were  controlled  by  Mr.  John 
R.  \Valsh  was  simply  due  to  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  banks  for  the  carrying  on 
of  Mr.  Walsh's  other  enterprises.  It  has 
become  quite  too  frequent  a  thing  through- 
out the  country  for  men  having  large  indus- 
trial or  mining  or  other  interests  to  obtain 
control  of  banks  in  order  that  they  may  have 
the  easier  access  to  the  funds  of  the  deposi- 
tors. One  of  the  lessons,  therefore,  to  be 
taken  to  heart  by  the  country  at  this  time  is 
the  need  of  a  sharper  separation  of  banking 
control  from  the  management  of  business  in- 
terests which  depend  upon  the  borrowing  of 
ir.oney  from  banks. 

As  to       J"^'  ^^  *^^'^  point  it  may  be  well 
Guaranteeing  to  Call  attention  to  a  Suggestion 

Depositors.      i  i  j 

by  no  means  new  but  urged 
r.fresh  in  various  quarters.  This  sug^gestion 
is  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  guarantee  the  safety  of  deposits  in 
the  national  banks.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  no  matter  how  disastrously  a 
national  bank  may  fail,  its  circulating  notes, 
that  are  current  throughout  the  country  as  a 
part  of  our  money  supply,  are  not  affected  at 
all.  The  Government  guarantees  them  and 
maintains  a  fund  for  their  protection.  This 
fund  is  collected  in  the  form  of  a  tax  on  the 
banks.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  small 
additional  tax  would  produce  a  fund  that 
would  justify  the  Government  in  guarantee- 
ing the  safety  of  bank  deposits.  It  is  not 
u  ell  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  step 
ought  to  be  taken.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  in  a  time  of  panic,  when  all  banks  are 
in  some  danger  of  having  frightened  deposi- 
tors crowding  at  their  doors,  a  Government 
guaranty  of  the  safety  of  deposits  would 
make  a  vast  difference.  People  do  not  make 
runs  on  banks  because  they  want  their 
money  instantly,  but  because  they  want  to 
be  sure  of  its  safet>'.  If  the  Government 
could  ofiFer  protection  to  the  depositors,  as  it 
iloes  to  the  note  holders,  the  national  banks 
at  least  would  be  practically  immune  from 
the  outbreak  of  depositors'  panics.  As  for 
the  State  banks,  it  would  seem  possible  for 
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the  States,  If  they  so  chose,  to  offer  protec- 
tion to  depositors,  the  same  thing  being  true 
of  savings  bank. 

ff^^^        There  was  a  time  when  a  great 
0/  part    of    the    currency    of    this 

country-  was  issued  under  vary- 
ing State  laws,  and  when  the  holders  of 
notes  felt  no  sense  of  security,  ■  All  that  has 
passed  away,  and  to  the  ordinary*  citizen  the 
Treasury  notes,  bank  notes,  gold  certificates, 
and  silver  certificates  that  enter  into  the 
great  volume  of  our  circulating  medium  are 
all  alike  perfectly  srjund  and  valid,  because 
Uncle  Sam  is  behind  them  and  will  make 
them  grnxl.  There  is  great  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  pushing  the  functions  fjf 
gfA-ernmcnt  very  far  in  the  direction  of  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  public-service 
enterprises.  A  very  different  extension  of 
government  agency-,  however,  is  that  wliiili 
lie*  In  the  line  of  the  securing  of  monetary 
and  r  '  "'Ions.      It  is  a  j^reat  pub- 

lic fi.  ;..:...:  ....;n  the  honest  and  indus- 
trious pofjr  arc  so  afraid  of  the  savings  banks 
that  thry  rush  to  draw  their  money  out  in 
times  like  those  of  last  month. 

Fottai        Investigation  would  show  that  a 

4«<>/M9«       great     many     prf»p|e    of     foreign 

birth  last  month  drew  money  out 

of  American   savings   banks  and   sent   it    to 

Italy  and  other  foreijjn  countries  to  be  de- 


posited in  governmental  and  postal  savmgs 
institutions.     The  situation   in   this  country 
undoubtedly  lends  a  fresh  and  immediate  ar- 
gument to  the  support  of  the  urgent  proposal 
of  Postmaster-General  Meyer  that  Congress 
should  authorize  the  establishment  of  postal 
savings  banks  as  well  as  of  a  system  of  par- 
cels post.  The  Government  is  the  one  power 
and    authority    in    existence    that    can    fully 
guarantee  and   protect   the  people's  saving's. 
I  his  is  not  said   in  criticism  of  the  savings 
banks  of  the  United  States,  which  as  a  rule 
are  exceedingly  well  managed  and  very  safe 
and  s<jund.     Hut  tlie  (jucstioii  is  worth  con- 
sidering whether  besides  the  establishment  of 
a  postal  savings  system  some  way  nu'ght  not 
also   be   devised    for    giving   added    State   or 
Government  security  to  the  depositors  in  the 
existing  savings  banks  of  the  country.     The 
people  are  bound  to  associate  in  their  minds 
the  varied  functions  of  i)ankiiig  u  itii  those  of 
the  monetary  system.     The  whole  tendency 
of  the  day  is  toward   the  use  of  bank-notes 
as  a  means  for  givinj^  exjiansion  and  elastic- 
ity to  our  currency.     That   bcitig  the  case, 
the  banks  must  more  than  ever  in   the  pop- 
ular mind   be    rrg.irdrd   as  pcciiliatl\    under 
governrnrfjral  au»j)icrs.     It  would  srrni  plau- 
sible, therefore,  that  the  (iovernment  sh«)uld 
try  to  find  a  way  tr»  give  increased  security  to 
depiAitors,  in  order  to  lesserj  thr  chances  of 
panic  and  of  consetpient  industrial  paralysis. 
The  subject  deserve*  study. 
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How  the  ^"  ^^^  recent  monetary  stress  the  all  something  h'ke  getting  a  balking  horse  to 
Tide  Was  great  bankers  of  New  York,  un-  forget  the  fear  and  delusion  that  had  afflicted 
der  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  him  with  temporary  paralysis.  Nothing  is 
Pierpont  Morgan,  showed  courage  and  steadier  than  a  banking  situation  in  normal 
power.  The  Clearing-House  Association,  motion.  In  that  regard  it  is  like  a  bicycle, 
made  up  of  the  leading  banks,  took  measures  The  difficulty  has  been  to  get  the  machine 
to  strengthen  confidence  and  to  uphold  insti-  moving  again  and  under  conditions  of  equi- 
tutions  which  were  in  danger  from  persistent  librium  as  between  income  and  outgo.  It 
runs.  These  powerful  financiers  were  able  was  natural  enough  that  people  should  hoard 
to  add  a  good  deal  of  relief  by  using  their  money  and  be  afraid  of  the  banks  when  the 
financial  power  to  bring  in  many  millions  of  banks  themselves  were  so  afraid  that  they  re- 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  from  the  banking  cen-  sorted  to  every  device  in  their  power  to  keep 
ters  of  Europe.  IJut  it  was,  after  all,  to  the  depositors  from  drawing  any  money  out. 
United  States  Treasury  that  every  one  looked  The  situation  was  even  worse  on  the  Pacific 
for  the  largest  and  most  decisive  measures  Coast  than  in  New  \'ork,  and  in  some  of 
of  relief.  When  the  tension  grew  very  se-  the  far  Western  States  legal  holidays  were 
vere,  Mr.  Cortelyou  deposited  large  addi-  declared  day  after  day  in  order  to  give  the 
tional  sums  from  the  Treasury  reserve  in  banks  a  chance  to  keep  their  doors  closed  and 
various  approved  banks.  Mr.  Ridgley,  protect  their  reserves  from  being  drawn  out. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  placed  a  liberal  The  country  expressed  in  many  ways  its  ap- 
interprctation  upon  the  banking  laws  and  in-  preciation  of  the  decisive  action  of  President 
duced  banks  to  take  out  many  millions  of  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Cortelyou,  and  the  Ad- 
additional  circulation  upon  the  deposit  of  ministration, 
securities.     President  Roosevelt  reassured  the 


country  by  letters  and  statements  expressing 
liis  confidence  in  the  essential  honesty  and 
solvency  of  the  banks  and  the  general 
strength  of  the  country's  business  conditions,    country's 


Need  of 

Elastic 

Currency. 


The  restoration  of  something 
like  normal  conditions  in  the 
banking  system,  so  that  the 
currencv     circulates     again     with 


comparative    freedom,    removes    the    critical 
T.    r-    ,     And  when   on   the   top  of  these    and  desperate  features  of  the  business  situa- 

The  Final  '^  i  •  i  i  •  -i  i  i  i 

Government  measures  and  assurances  came  the  tion  and  makes  it  possible  to  take  up  and 
""''■  announcement  of  the  Govern-  deal  with  certain  problems  that  have  to  be 
ment's  plan  to  issue 
the  Panama  bonds  and 
to  market  $100,000,- 
000  of  short-term 
notes,  the  opinion  of 
bankers  and  of  new'S- 
papers  throughout  the 
country  was  almost 
unanimous  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  crisis  was 
safely  passed.  It  was 
not  the  actual  currency 
that  was  needed  so 
much  as  it  was  the  as- 
surance that  there  was 
'Strength  enough  in  re- 
rerve  to  meet  emergen- 
cies. Know  ing  that  the 
Government  was  so 
liberally  behind  them, 
tlie  banks  were  able  to 
pay  out  money  more 
freely,  and  to  show  the 
kind  of  confidence  that 
relieved  the  fright  of 
depositors.       It     was 
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faced.  For  many  jears  it  has  been  known 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  provided 
by  which  in  times  of  stringency  a  special  sup- 
ply of  currency  could  be  issued.  Congress 
could  vote  a  large  issue  of  Treasury  notes 
on  the  old  greenback  plan,  but  this  would 
expand  the  currency  with  no  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  notes  when  not  needed.  A 
plan  generally  approved  by  bankers  has  been 
one  which  would  allow  banks  to  issue  an 
emergenc}-  currency  based  upon  their  assets 
and  business  strength,  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment should  collect  a  tax  so  heavy  that 
the  banks  would  naturally  retire  the  notes 
as  soon  as  the  emergency  conditions  had 
passed  away.  The  tax  would  also  be  large 
enough  to  justif)-  the  Government  in  guaran- 
teeing the  safety  of  such  notes  in  the  hands 
of  all  holders.  Plans  for  the  issue  of  emer- 
genc)- currency  have  greatly  varied  in  detail, 
and  Congress,  while  having  the  matter 
under  consideration  for  many  years,  has  not 
been  able  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion. 
The  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  while  Secretar}- 
of  the  Treasury-,  advanced  excellent  ideas  on 
this  subject,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  charge  of  questions  of  currency 
and  banking,  has  given  the  subject  great 
study,  as  have  also  the  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate.  Congress 
will  assemble  on  the  second  day  of  Decem- 
ber. There  will  be  a  strong  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  countr)-  for  prompt  action  upon 
this  question.  It  is  true  that  the  present 
emergency  being  now  tided  over,  there  is  no 
need  of  hasty  legislation.  But  the  subject 
has  been  under  discussion  for  so  many  years 
that  vjme  cne  of  several  excellent  and  well- 
considered  plans  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Who        ^  ^*'^*'  ^^  cfks  ago  thercr  was  a  per- 
Punctured  the  sistcnt    attempt    on    the    part    of 
ccrtam  intercuts  to  fix  upon  Pres- 
ident   Rfxrtcvelt    all    the    responsibility    for 
I  •  '   about  a  state  of  financial   embar- 

r- ■"  and  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  national 

prmpcrity.  It  will  not  be  the  verdict  r)f 
history  that  Prc*id<-nt  Kfx»sevclt  precipitated 
a  panic.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  bubbles  to 
end  thrir  alluring  cxistrnir  after  a  brief  in- 
terval of  time.  It  mattcrn  little  who  or  what 
may  have  pnnrfurrd  the  bubble.  Certainlyr 
Mr.  Koosoelt  was  not  responsible  for  the 
throwing  of  the  sfrerf-railroad  system  of 
N*^'  V'^'tk  City  into  the  hand*  of  receiver*. 
Nf>r   rlid    hr   rrrnfr   that   s'  ,,{  <  apiral 

which  hnally  niadr  it  impo ;.ir  the  rail- 
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roads  to  finance  their  improvements  and 
which  was  the  chief  factor  in  causing  the 
collapse  of  the  copper  market  and  the  shrink- 
age in  the  quoted  values  of  the  shares  in  the 
stock  market.  It  is  probably  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  prosecutions  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  for  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  be  regarded  as  in  part  re- 
sponsible, had  much  to  do  with  the  decline 
in  the  quoted  price  of  the  shares  of  that  great 
monopoly.  This,  however,  did  not  affect 
many  people,  since  the  Standard  Oil  shares 
are  closely  held  by  a  few.  There  has  been 
no  m.arked  personal  equation  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  as  regard; 
the  enforcement  of  Interstate-Commerce  and 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  laws.  The  creation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerre  provided  a  great  mechan- 
ism for  in(|iiir\  into  the  facts  regarding  law- 
violation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  and  principles  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  followitig  upon  the  ac- 
tivities of  Attorney-Cieneral  Knox,  put  that 
department  into  the  business,  so  to  speak,  of 
enfr»r(ing  the  laws  against  restraint  of  tr:i<Ir. 
The  President  has  shown  no  ainnuis,  but  he 
has  endeavored  to  tniuTcc  the  law,  and  cs- 
pr<ial|y  to  striLr  at  the  real  evils  that  the 
law  was  meant  to  correct. 
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A    FACSIMILE    HEPROUUCTlUN    OK    A    STANDARD    OIL      I'AY-KOLL    CHECK — c;KEAT    yUANTITIES    OF    THESE 

HAVE   BEEN    PASSING    CURRENT   AS    MONEY. 

(See  also  article  on  clearing-houses,  page  684.) 


The 


President  Roosevelt  docs  not  at 
President's  all  believe  in  smashing  large  cor- 
porations  or  industrial  combina- 
tions. He  recognizes  the  tendencies  of  mod- 
ern business.  He  has  frequently  expressed 
himself  as  simply  desiring  the  proper  public 
regulation  of  great  interests  for  the  sake  of 
the  general  welfare.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  views 
are  very  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Bryan 
regarding  corporations.  Mr.  Bryan  is  hos- 
tile toward  a  corporation  if  it  is  large.  Mr, 
Roosevelt  is  hostile  to  it  only  if  it  is  actually 
harming  the  business  community  by  its  meth- 
ods. Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  the  present  laws 
to  be  defective  in  that  they  put  the  honest 
corporation  in  danger  of  being  prosecuted, 
even  when  its  methods  are  beneficial  rather 
than  harmful.    The  time  has  come  for  some 


extensions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act 
and  for  some  modifications  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  act.  There  are  certain  agree- 
ments among  railroads  that  are  reasonable 
and  beneficial  and  practically  necessary  to 
their  stable  operation.  Under  the  present 
law,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts,  it  is  not 
permissible  to  make  such  agreements.  The 
law  should  be  changed  and  railroads  should 
be  allowed  to  make  certain  agreements 
among  themselves,  under  conditions  of  pub- 
licity and  \\ith  the  sanction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 


The 


The  great  conference  on  combi- 
Chicago  Trust  nations  and  trusts,  held  at  Chica- 

Conference.  i    ^       •        /-^        i  '  i  i 

go   late   in    October,   under   the 
auspices  of  the   National   Civic   Federation. 


No.  '  WelUville,   Ohio,  November  14,  1907 

The    Silver    Banking   Company 

Payable  in  PITTSBURGH   EXCHANGE. 


AN    EXAMPLE    OF    THE    TEMPORARY    SO-CAIXED        WILDCAT       CIRRENCY   THAT    SERNTI)  A     LIMITED    PUR- 
POSE   OF   CIRCULATION    LAST    MONTH     IN    VIEW    OF    THE    MONEY    FAMINE. 
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manifested  in  its  discussions  and  in  its  final 
adoption  of  resolutions  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  sentiment  in  the  country.  The  con- 
ference was  widely  representative,  being 
made  up  chiefly-  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  all  the  States.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  delegates  from  labor  organ- 
izations, chambers  of  commerce,  manufac- 
turers' associations,  and  other  bodies.  The 
spirit  of  the  conference  was  that  of  warm 
approval  of  the  policy  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  Administration.  The  resolu- 
tions as  adopted  were  moderate  in  tone,  care- 
fully prepared  and  thoroughly  discussed  by 
a  sub-committee,  then  b\'  a  large  committee 
representing  all  the  States  and  various  spe- 
cial interests,  and  finally  by  the  conference 
at  large. 

Unanimous  ^^  '^  ^.'?^J>'  Significant  that  the 
Con-  resolutions  were  reported  unani- 
mously to  the  conference  and 
after  discussion  were  unanimously  adopted. 
The\-  agree  that  experience  had  shown 
the  necessity  of  legislation.  They  call, 
first,  for  immediate  action  to  permit  cer- 
tain railroad  agreements.  They  hold,  next, 
that  experience  has  shown  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act,  and 
they  propose  that  various  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject be  referred  to  a  commission  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  Congress,  to  study  various 
phases  of  the  subject.  The  resolutions  fur- 
ther declare  that  the  law  against  combina- 
tions should  be  modified,  first,  as  regards 
labor  organizations  and  their  agreements 
with  employers;  second,  as  regards  farmers' 
organizations  in  s^ime  of  their  activities; 
third,  as  regards  certain  business  and  indus- 
trial agreements  having  the  public  interest 
as  their  object.  The  revdutions  next  recom- 
mend a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  subject  of 
federal  license  or  incorporation  for  certain 
classes  of  corporations  doing  interstate  com- 
merce business.  The  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  I^abor.  according 
to  these  resolutions,  ought  to  be  enlarged  so 
:i  ■  -  ruire  "  complrtr  puhli(  ity  in  the  capi- 
'  fi,    accounts,    operations,    transp«irta- 

•  '>n  charges  paid,  and  selling  prices  of  all 
»urh  profluclng  and  manuf.-Ktnring  corpora- 
tions whfise  *»prr;ifiim<i  arc  large  enough  to 
have  a  nir>nopolisfic  influence."  Kinallv,  the 
rrv>lntion«  express  the  unwillingness  of  the 
conferrnrr  to  *ay  ar  •'  .iIkmiT  conflicts  br- 
twrrn    State    an<l    !  auflufritv    on    the 

ground  that  »uch  cnnflicts  will  br  drterininrd 
justly  by  due  proccM  of  law  in  the  courts. 


No  such  resolutions  as  these  could  possibly 
have  been  adopted  in  a  similar  conference 
three  years  ago  or  five  years  ago.  They  show 
a  remarkable  disposition  to  deal  frankly  and 
reasonably  with  the  great  economic  problems 
of  our  time.  The  ability  of  this  conference 
to  agree  in  the  expression  of  certain  prin- 
ciples ought  to  help  Congress  in  its  more  dif- 
ficult task  of  working  out  the  actual  legisla- 
tion needed  to  put  those  principles  into  effect. 

Some        ^^   '^   evident   that    the   financial 
Results  of    crisis  will  not  only  have  checked 

the  Panic,      ^i        j        i  '.-  u      • 

the  development  ot  new  busmess 
projects  but  will  also  have  rendered  business 
men  timid  in  the  carrying  on  of  their  accus- 
tomed volume  of  business.  We  have  there- 
fore entered  upon  a  period  when  judg"ment 
and  caution  and  care  will  be  requisite.  We 
have  been  witnessing  a  period  of  steadily 
advancing  prices.  While  the  demands  of 
labor  have  been  great,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  also  sharply  ad- 
vanced. The  standards  of  comfort  have 
been  so  gradually  though  steadily  increased, 
that  the  ordinary  family  would  feel  it  a  hard- 
ship to  live  as  families  of  like  condition  lived 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  These  facts 
make  a  period  of  business  depression  seem  a 
deeply  serious  thing  after  so  many  years  of 
continuous  prosperity.  We  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  a  situation  in  which  there  was 
ample  work  for  everybody  at  good  wages,  so 
that  the  scarcity  of  men  in  the  labor  market 
seemed  the  only  limit  upon  the  further  rapid 
development  of  many  enterprises. 


Immigration 


One   of   the    first   effects   of   the 


and  changed  condition  will  be  the 
falling  off  in  the  tide  of  inuiii- 
gration.  The  flow  of  foreii^ners  to  our 
shores  has  never  been  so  large  as  during  the 
past  two  years.  Just  now  the  movement  is 
much  larger  in  the  opposite  direction.  W^e 
have  always  a  large  supply  here  of  floating 
labor.  There  are  a  great  nian\  men  w  itli- 
out  families  who  work  three-quarters  of  the 
year  and  then  return  to  Italy  or  elsewhere 
abroad  to  spend  the  winter.  Last  month  wit- 
nessed an  JinprecederUrd  return  movement 
of  this  kind.  We  shall  doninless  have  to 
note  a  good  deal  of  ilistress  during  the  coin- 
ing m«»ntlis  in  i onsniucncr  of  ;i  general  cur- 
tailment of  productive  and  inaiuifacturing 
rnterprisrs  all  along  the  line.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  employers  will  endeavor  to  fake  a 
cheerful  view  of  the  outlo«)k  and  d«)  every- 
thing in  their  jMjwcr  to  keep  their  men  at 
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work.  The  labor  unions  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  some  concessions,  in  view  of  tlie 
fact  that  wages  have  as  a  rule  been  greatly 
advanced  during  the  past  few  years. 


Dull  Times    '^'^^  slackening  of  a  condition  of 
and  the       domcstic    prosperity    usually    has 

Tariff.  ,  ,    *     ,    *  -    .  ^       . 

the  result  or  attractmg  attention 
to  foreign  markets.  For  several  years  past 
the  home  demand  has  been  so  great  that  in 
most  lines  the  manufacturers  could  not  meet 
their  orders.  When  the  home  demand  grows 
less  there  is  a  tendency  to  seek  outside  mar- 
kets for  the  sale  of  the  surplus.     Such  a  con- 


HON.    TOM    1-.    JOHNSON. 

(Re-elected  Mayor  of  Clovcland,  Ohio,  for  his  fourth 
term.) 

dition  always  precipitates  a  discussion  of  the 
tariff  question.  It  is  quite  plain  that  with 
other  things  on  hand,  Congress  cannot  and 
will  not  attempt  to  revise  the  tariff  before  the 
Presidential  election  of  next  year.  Hut  it 
might  well  be  possible  to  create  a  tariff 
bureau  either  in  the  permanent  census  or- 
ganization or  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  sake  of  making  careful  studies 
of  the  schedules  and  preparing  data  for  Con- 
gressional action  at  an  early  period. 


Wood  Pulp  i  '^^'■c  Jire  certain  Instances  of 
and  the  conspicuous  tariff  abuse  which 
would  seem  ready  enough  for  ac- 
tion without  much  further  inquir\'.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  great 
coal  strike  Congress  was  induced  to  put  coal 
on  the  free  list  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
New  England.  Just  now  there  is  an  urgent 
demand  for  the  prompt  placing  of  wood  pulp 
on  the  list  of  non-dutiable  articles.  In  the 
first  place,  the  pulp  mills  are  destroying  our 
remaining  forests  with  frightful  rapidity.  In 
the  second  place  the  making  of  white  paper 
for  the  use  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  a 
monopolistic  control  which  is  forcing  up  the 
prices  of  paper  and  thus  gravely  abusing  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  tariff.  The  news- 
papers of  the  country  are  demanding  the 
abolition  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  and 
many  reasons  of  public  interest  would  seem 
to  justify  Congress  in  dealing  with  this  item 
as  a  separate  and  urgent  matter.  The  forests 
of  Canada  are  so  vast  that  tliey  can  never  be 
exhausted  by  the  demand  of  the  paper  mills. 
Furthermore,  a  reasonable  use  of  the  forests 
that  remain  in  this  country  is  readily  assured 
by  the  fact  that  the  distance  of  the  Canadian 
forests  makes  a  differential  in  the  form  of 
freight  rates  that  w  ould  afford  ample  protec- 
tion to  pulp  and  paper  mills  on  this  side  of 
the  international  boundary. 


The 

)vemb 

Elections. 


A  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
November     November  elections  will  be  found 

in  our  "  Record  of  Current 
Events,"  on  page  666.  When  placed  in  com- 
parison with  election  happenings  in  corre- 
sponding off-years  preceding  a  Presidential 
campaign,  the  party  in  power  has  done  very 
well.  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey  elected  Re- 
pubh'can  governors,  while  Maryland  and 
Rhode  Island  were  carried  by  the  Democrats. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Re- 
publicans would  carr>-  Massachusetts.  The 
fusion  between  Republicans  and  the  Hearst 
Independence  League  in  New  York  City  to 
defeat  Tanuuany  was  not  successful.  The 
contest  for  the  mayoralty  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
attracted  national  attention.  1  he  Hon.  Tom 
I-.  Johnson  w.is  re-elected  by  the  Democrats, 
and  Congressman  Hurton  will  retain  his  seat 
in  Congress,  where  he  is  a  bright  and  shin- 
ing light  and  a  credit  to  his  State.  In  San 
Francisco  the  reform  movement  was  success- 
ful, and  the  Hon.  Edward  R.  Taylor  will 
continue  his  good  work  as  M.iyor.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  our  "  Record  "  de- 
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HON.    AUSTIN    L.    CROTHERS. 

(riovemor-e!ect  of  Maryland. > 


Ho.\.  .\u(;rsTr.s  e.  wim.son. 
KJovomor  elect  of  Kentuckv.  I 


HON.    JOHN    F.    FORT. 
(Oovernor-oli'ct  of  \f\v  .Tersoy.) 


partment.  The  elections,  generally  speak- 
ing, had  more  local  than  national  significance. 
They  indicate  a  growth  of  independent  ac- 
tivity and   a   lessening   of   partisan    ties. 


Concreaa  ^^^  ^^^^  session  of  the  Sixtieth 
tnrf  Congress  begins  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 2.  This  is  the  body  that 
was  elected  in  November  of  last  year.  It  has 
a  large  Republican  majority  and  will  re-elect 
the  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  as 
Speaker.  The  session  will  extend  almost  to 
the  time  for  holding  Prc*sidential  conven- 
tions. Its  work  will  naturally  be  more  or 
less  influenced  by  political  considerations.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  session  will  enact  a  law  to 
provide  for  greater  elasticity'  in  the  currenq.' 
system.  Some  modification^  oi  the  laws  un- 
der which  Interstate  commerce  is  regiilated 
arc  needed  and  will  doubtless  he  asked  for 
by  the  President  in  his  message.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Oklahoma  has  now  completed 
all  preliminaries  and  has  become  a  State,  and 
that  her  rep"  -  •  ifives  in  the  lower  house 
will  appear.  as  her  two  new  member"* 

of  the  Senate.  We  have  reached  the  perimi 
when  fh"  ripers  and  p^dificians  are  con- 

ttantiy   i. .ig   the    Presidential   outhK)k. 

Kver>thing  indicates. the  likelifuKxl  that  .Mr. 
F?ryan  will  again  receive  the  Demficratic 
p,  ..  :.....rf,P       >,',j  ^pp   knows   what    the   Re- 

p  >  may  deride   ujHjn.      l'^I^^s  <on«li- 

tiorw  change  greatly   there   will   be  a  very 


strong  demand  for  the  renomination  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
he  is  not  a  candidate,  although  if  the  electoral 
college  should  choose  him  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  refuse  to  take  the  oath 
of  office.  There  is  much  talk  of  Governor 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  and  one  hears  more 
frequently  the  name  of  Secretary  Cortelyou. 
Secretary  Taft,  who  is  on  his  way  home  from 
the  Philippines,  ha\  ing  come  by  way  of  Vlad- 
ivostok and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  still 
remains  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Repub- 
lican possibilities.  The  American  people  en- 
joy the  game  of  I'residential  politics,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  they  will  send  their  Repub- 
lican delegates  to  the  next  convention  with 
no  idea  as  to  u  hat  is  going  to  happen. 

Progrpsa      Ooubtless    tlif     President's    nies- 
at  sage  will  make  a  brilliant  show- 

ing  tr)  L-ongress  of  the  work  at 
Panama.  Not  only  are  sanitary  and  labor 
conditions  in  excellent  shape;  the  actual  work 
of  excavation  is  proc  reding  at  a  rate  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  e\pc(  tations,  the  best 
month's  record  having  been  made  in  Octo- 
ber. As  things  are  now  pro<-eeding  no  one 
will  question  the  projiriety  of  pjishing  the 
canal  under  direct  ( loverfiment  control,  and 
the  question  of  finding  private  confractora 
will  not  be  raised.  The  s.ile  »if  ihc  tieu  issue 
of  Panama  bofids  is  not  mi  mmk  h  to  expedite 
the  w<irk  as  to   relieve  the  n»oney   market. 
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Tu  r^    .   I    One    of    the    historic    events    of 

The  Crntial  .  .        -.it      i 

American  Peace  d.  ccntury  toolc   placc   in    Wash- 

Conference.       j^^^^j^      ^^^^     month     Without     OS- 

tentation  or  sensational  circumstances.  Af- 
ter more  tlian  loo  years  of  rcvohitions  and 
internal  wars  the  five  republics  of  Central 
America,  upon  the  friendly  suggestion  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  have  come  to- 
gether in  a  general  conference  to  thorough- 
ly discuss  their  various  differences,  and  if 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding 
which  shall  secure  permanent  peace  to  them 
all,  with  a  chance  for  the  development  of 
their  marvelous  natural  resources,  (^n  No- 
vember 14,  in  the  room  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Peace  Conference  of  the  Central 
American  nations  began  its  sessions.  Secre- 
tary Root  and  Senor  Enrique  Creel,  the 
Mexican  Ambassador  to  Washington  repre- 
senting the  two  governments  \\hich  had  sug- 
gested the  conference,  formally  welcomed 
the  delegates  and   addressed   them,   express- 


ing the  friendly  wishes  of  the  American  and 
Mexican  governments  and  peoples  for  the 
success  of  the  meeting  and  the  conclusion  of 
permanent  peace  in  Central  America.  Mr. 
Root,  while  entirely  avoiding  the  admonitory 
tone  which  might  have  wounded  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  delegates,  expressed  with  deli- 
cate emphasis  the  necessity  for  dealing  prac- 
tically with  the  important  questions  before 
the  conference.  Senor  Creel,  to  whom  is 
due  in  large  measure  the  successful  initiation 
of  the  conference,  spoke  in  like  tone.  What- 
ever may  come  of  the  meeting,  the  very  fact 
of  having  brought  together  representatives 
from  these  warring  nations  on  an  errand  of 
peace  under  the  direct  influence  of  such  wise 
and  diplomatic  counselors  as  Secretary  Root 
and  Senor  Creel,  with  the  authority  of  the 
two  northern  republics  behind  them,  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  gain  for  civilization  and  inter- 
national peace.  Therefore,  the  conference 
now  being  held  in  Washington  is  one  of  the 
historic  events  of  the  century. 
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S.n.'.r  V.  ('(.nstnntlno  Kiallos.  Honduras;  Dr.  I.uis  Tolodo  Ilerrarto,  Guatemala.  Front  center:  Senor 
Victor  Sanclie/ ocanva.  (;uatemala  :  Soilor  Kederlco  MeJIa.  Salvador:  Senor  Salvador  ItodrlKuez.  Salva- 
dor- Dr.  Salvador  Callecos.  Salvador:  Dr.  An(onio  Hatres-.Iaurepul.  CJuatemaln  :  .Seftor  Luis  .Vnder- 
soii."  MInlstir  of  rovclim  .\rralrs.  Costa  UIca  :  WllUniii  I.  nuohnnan.  United  States;  Jos(5  F.  Godoy, 
tlrst  secrelur.v  Mexkuu  Kiubassj,  Waslilnglou,  seated  at  window    back  of  Anderson. 
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HO.V.    DAVID    JAYNE    IIIIJ.,    OIK    NEW    AMBASSADOR    TO    GERMANY. 


Our  MtiB      KIsTulicrc  in  this  number  will  be 

Ambat»ador    {ininA  an   adrniraMc  artiilc  from 

trmany.    ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  Hon.  David  Javnc 

Hill  upon  the  result  of  the  Ha^uc  I'ratc 
Omference.  Dr.  Hill  was  a  member  of  the 
American  «ielrj;ation,  and  our  Minister  resi- 
dent at  'I'he  Ha^jnc.  Hr  has  now  been  ap- 
prtinted  Am!)assadf)r  at  Berlin,  a  promotion 
amply    <!■  Dr.    Hill    was    First    As- 

sistant S'  :.../  of  State  at  the  lime  of  the 
former  Ha(;ue  Omfcrcncc,  and  was  enpecially 
conversant  with  cver}-thini;  done  at  that  time. 


He  is  a  hi^h  authority  upon  international  law 
and  the  author  of  an  important  historical 
uork  on  the  deveh)pmeiit  of  diplomacy  and 
international  prinriples.  He  is  in  this  country 
at  present  on  leave  of  absence  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  lirrlin  came  to  him  as  an  entire  siir- 
prise  tipof)  lafidin^j  at  New  Vork.  The  State 
Department,  in  our  foreign  services,  is  rccog- 
ni/iny  merit  and  securinij  a  constaiitlv  higher 
avera^Je  of  eflit  iefjcy.  Dr.  Hill's  advance- 
ment, as  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  recog- 
nition, will  plcaic  the  Americui  people. 
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matum  with  a  con- 
ditional declaration 
of  war."  This  one 
ahnost  unanimous 
expression  of  opin- 
ion, in  the  words  of 
M.  Bourgeois,  chief 
of  the  French  dele- 
gation, "  made  us 
realize  that  we  had 
at  last  heard  the 
whispering  of  the 
universal  conscience, 
the  first  slow  but 
regular  and  distinct 
beatings  of  the  heart 
of  humanity." 


The  Fleet 
and  the 
Pacific. 


Copyright,  1907,  by  UnderwooJA  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

REAR-ADMIRAL   "  BOB  "   EVANS,    IN    HIS   CAIilN    ON   THE     BATTLESHIP 

"CONNECTICUT." 

("  FiglitinK  Uoh."  who  is  here  showu  .alioiit  to  communicate  willi  tlie  rest  of  the 
fleet  liy  wireles.s  telegraphy,  will  comu'and  our  battleships  ou  their  long  cruise 
to  the  I'acific.) 


Those 
timid 
souls 
w  ho  fear  that  in  the 
near  future  these 
L'nited  States  o  f 
America  are  likely, 
if  not  certain,  to 
come  into  armed 
conflict  w  i  t  h  an- 
other of  tlie  world's 
powers  are  assert- 
ing that  we  are  un- 
prepared for  war, 
and  that  in  case  of 
a  conflict  our  coasts 
and  dependencies 
are  certain  to  be  at- 
tacked suddenly  and 
without  warning. 
These  same  timi<l 
^  In  his  excellent  inforininf;-  arti-  souls  are  finding  fault  with  the  President  for 
Result  at  clc  on  page  727  of  this  issue  on  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  we  are  pre- 
The  Hague.  ^]^^  ^^^  rcsults  of  the  second  In-  pared  to  defend  ourselves  in  case  of  attack 
ternational  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  (a  contingency  so  remote  that  it  may  be 
Dr.  Hill  points  out  the  extent  to  whicli  the  called  an  impossibility)  in  sending  to  the 
conventions  agreed  upon  at  the  Dutch  capi-  Pacific  Ocean  our  battleship  fleet  on  a  cnn's:' 
tal  by  the  assembled  powers  of  the  worhl  which  sliould  have  been  taken  long  ere  this. 
make  for  international  peace  by  restricting  Too  many  of  us  seem  to  have  forgotten  tliat 
the  field  of  war  and  definitely  prescribing  we  have  a  Pacific  as  well  as  an  Atlantic  coast, 
the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  waged,  and  that  the  appearance  of  our  warships  off 
particularly  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  the  coast  of  California  is  a  perfectly  proper 
begun.  The  Hague  Conference  recogni/ed,  and  peaceful  occurrence,  no  more  unfriendly 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  the  propriety  to  Japan  than  the  maintenance  of  battleship 
and  necessit>-  of  the  contention  that  hostili-  fleets  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  France  and 
ties  ought  not  to  begin  between  two  nations  (ireat  Hritain  are  unfriendly  acts  toward  the 
without  a  "  previous  and  unequivocal  an-  United  States.  Never  for  a  moment  has 
nouncement  which  shall  have  the  form  eitlier  there  been  among  reasonable,  responsible  peo- 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  accompanied  by  an  pie.  either  in  this  country  or  in  Japan,  any 
explanation   of   its   motives,   or  of   an   ulti-    real  belief  that  the  dispatch  of  our  fleet  to 
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the  Pacific  Ocean  is  done  with  anything  more 
than  the  friendliest  of  feelings  toward  our 
trans-Pacific  neighbors. 

y.    „  ...       The    sailing    of    our    battleship 

The  Sailing  »  j/:\j-i 

,  of  the  Heet,  under  command  of  Admiral 
Evans,  for  its  long  cruise  to  the 
Pacific,  mil  take  place  from  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  on  December  16.  Its  departure 
will  be  a  noteworthy  event,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet  are  expected  to  attend 
the  ceremonies  of  sailing.  The  itinerary-  in- 
cludes stops  at  Trinidad,  Rio  Janeiro,  Punta 
Arenas,  Callao,  Magdalena  Bay,  and  thence 
northward  to  San  Francisco,  Although  no 
official  announcement  has  as  yet  been  made, 
it  is  believed  that  the  fleet  will  not  make  a 
long  stay  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  unnecessary- 
to  state  that  no  protest  of  any  kind  against 
the  fleet  sailing  has  come  or  will  come  from 
Japan.  Meanwhile  Secretarj-  Taft  will  have 
returned  to  Washington  (he  is  due  to  sail 
from  Hamburg  on  December  7)  after  his 
highly  significant  and  important  visit  to  the 
Philippines  and  Japan,  and  his  rather  rapid 
journey  across  Siberia  and  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Taft's  reception  in  Japan, 
cordial  as  it  was,  did  not  indicate  a  more 
friendly  feeling  to  the  United  States  than 
that  now  existing  in  Russia,  as  shown  by  the 
ovations  accorded  our  peaceful  Secretan-  of 
War  at  \'ladivostok  and  at  other  points  along 
his  journe)'  through  the  vast  Russian  Empire. 

,       ,        During  earlv  November  the  [apa 

Japan  »  .r        .    "      .^^c         r  l       r 

peacffui  nese  foreign  yjmcc  for  the  first 
time  broke  its  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  American-Japanese  relations.  Baron 
Hayashi,  .Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  made 
a  public  statement  (on  November  7)  "for 
the  express  purp<^)se  of  giving  an  official  check 
to  misrepresentations  calculated  to  excite  the 
public  in  the  two  countries  and  stir  up  mis- 
chief." The  .Minister  said,  after  deprecating 
the  distortion  of  "  facts  that  can  be  explained 
easily  and  naturally  by  the  commonest  kind  of 
common-sense  into  the  most  far-fetched,  im- 
poMible  hypothcirs  " : 

A  relieving  feature  i*  found  in  the  happy  fact 
that  thcM:  omin'n-  ■'•-mcnti  find  no  echo  on 
this  nidc  of  the    1  Notwithst.-indinK  per- 

HMtCnt     T' 

Japan  f,- 

plete  .    anfi    aliw>liit<-  !• 

IS   tru?.     lie    til"'-    'f   till-    ;  .  ■• 

trrMibIc*    p<^>pular    m''  n    and    rev 

were- '    '    ■  '       *  that  iri--  n-.,- 

tile  f'  lor.il  .itid  lem- 

jxirary,  ;iri'I   :  ' 

justice  of  Ari. 


in  these  trjing  days.    At  present  the  s'tuation  in 
Japan  is  cahiier  than  ever. 

A  further  and  even  more  convincing  in- 
dication of  Japan's  peaceful  intentions  is  to 
be  found  in  her  invitation  just  issued  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  most  cordially  in- 
cluding our  own,  to  participate  in  a  great  in- 
ternational exposition,  to  be  held  at  Tokio  in 
1 91 2.  To  all  except  the  shriekers  for  war  it 
is  evident  that  Japan  is  preparing  for  a  cam- 
pign  of  peace  and  industrial  development 
rather  than  for  one  of  international  strife. 

The  World's   ^"^tional  legislatures  all  over  the 
Parliaments   world  havc  been  resuming  their 

and  Cabinets.  •  •      xt  i  i  t-* 

sessions  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Our  own  Congress  meets  on  the  2d 
of  the  present  month.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  date  for  the  reassembling  of  which 
was  put  at  November  16,  has  been  repro- 
rogued  until  January  28.  The  French  Cham- 
ber met  for  the  winter's  term  on  October  22. 
The  third  Russian  Duma  began  its  official 
labors  on  November  14.  The  Hungarian 
Chamber  reassembled  on  October  23. 
Other  interesting  constitutional  administra- 
tive developments  during  the  past  few  weeks 
have  been  the  clearing  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Portugal,  the  appointment  of  a  new 
ministry  in  Norway,  and  the  constitution  of 
a  cabinet  on  European  lines  in  Abyssinia  l)y 
that  remarkable  monarch,  the  Negus  Menelek. 


The  Hard-Work 


The   illness  of  the    British    Prc- 
ing  British    micr.   Sir   Henry  Camphell-Ban- 

Ministry.  i  •    i  i 

nerman,  which  was  reported  to 
have  become  so  serious  by  the  middle  of  last 
month  as  to  necessitate  his  early  retirement 
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president  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trade,  has 
found  the  duties  of 
his  post,  particularly 
(luring  the  trying 
(lays  of  the  threat- 
ened railway  strike, 
so  arduous  that  his 
doctors  have  issued 
special  warnings  to 
him  about  his 
health.  The  entire 
Liberal  administra- 
tion, in  fact,  has 
been  pushing  its 
work  at  a  pace 
never  before  real- 
ized in   Britain, 

The  Threatened    ■'^  '    ^  e   f 
Railway  Strike   a      S  U  S- 
//)  England. 

p  e  n  s  e 
of  weeks  England 
and  t  h  e  English 
people  breathe  more 
freely  at  the  news 
that  the  long-threat- 
ened railway  strike 
will  not  take  place. 
Eleven  of  the  lead- 
ing railway  com- 
panies and  repre- 
sentatives of  the 
Amalgamated  S  o- 
ciety  o  f  Railway 
Servants  have  final- 
ly signed  an  agree- 
ment for  a  six  years' 
truce.  The  diplo- 
from  public  life,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  macy  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  the  good 
Englishmen  to  the  exceedingly  onerous  duties  sense  and  reasonableness  of  Mr.  Richard 
of  the  premiership  in  these  days.  Sir  Henry  liell,  ALP.,  secretary  of  the  society,  have 
has  combined  these  duties  with  the  leader-  effected  the  settlement.  The  demands  of 
ship  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  ad-  the  society, — which  has  a  membership  of 
dition  has  been  conducting  an  exceedingly  more  than  100,000  and  which  stands  for 
strenuous  campaign  througiiout  the  covintry  a  class  of  more  than  6oo,0(X)  workers, 
in  favor  of  curtailing  the  power  of  the  House  — included  a  number  of  points,  but  laid 
of  Lords.  Serious  indisposition  from  over-  special  emphasis  on  the  recognition  of  tlie 
work  is  the  result.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Au-  union  by  the  railways.  Shorter  hours  and 
gustinc  Hirrell,  while  still  Secretary  of  the  higher  wages  were  also  asked.  The  directors 
Education  Hoard,  almost  succumbed  from  of  the  railways  of  the  entire  kingdom  de- 
overwork:  Mr.  John  Morley  has  taken  the  clined  to  .nccede  to  the  men's  demands,  and 
work  of  the  Lidian  Office  so  seriously  that  early  in  (\~tober  the  members  of  the  A.  S. 
his  health  is  reported  to  be  in  danger;  Sir  R.  S.  were  asked  to  declare  by  ballot  whether 
Edward  Grey  has  been  running  the  Foreign  they  favored  a  general  strike  to  secure  their 
Oflice  at  a  pace  which  has  quite  astonished  demands.  Out  of  a  total  of  more  than  8 S, 000 
Downing    Street,    and    Mr.    Lloyd-Cieorge,    votes  76,925  were  in  favor  of  a  "  strike  "  in 
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Case  the  companies  refused  to  recognize  the 
union.  Several  subsequent  conferences  be- 
tween Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  ]\Ir.  Bell, 
however,  resulted  in  "an  honorable  com- 
promise," the  companies  ag'reeing  to  the 
wages  and  hour  demands  of  the  men.  not, 
however,  specifically  recognizing  the  union. 

„  .  The  topics  of  popular  discussion 

Kaiser  '^  ■       r^  ,       • 

Wiiheim      and  mterest  m  Uermany  during 
ng  an  .    q^^q]^^j.    gj^j     November     were 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  visit  to  England  and  the 
sensational  trial  of  Maximilian  Harden,  at 
Berlin,  on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel  brought 
by  Count  Kuno  von  Moltke.  The  German 
Emperor's  present  trip  to  London,  while  of- 
ficially only  a  friendly,  family  matter,  is 
being  referred  to  by  keen  students  of  Euro- 
pean politics  as  in  realit>'  simply  one  more 
chapter  in  the  histor}-  of  King  Edward's 
diplomatic  triumphs  in  his  world  campaign 
for  peace  and  British  prestige.  Could  there 
be  a  more  fitting  or  glorious  climax  to  the 
series  of  cordial  "  agreements "  between 
Britain  and  France,  Spain,  Japan,  and  Rus- 
sia than  a  complete  understanding  with  the 
German  Emperor,  whose  world  aims  have 
so  long  been  supposed  to  run  counter  to  those 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty? 

A  Po  uiar  ''''*"  German  monarch  is  deserv- 
, Royal  edly  popular  in  England,  and 
from  the  tone  of  the  speeches  and 
articles  in  the  press  of  both  countries  it  is 
evident  that  cordiality  bet\seen  the  govern- 
ments at  Ivondon  and  Berlin  and  between 
the  English  and  Orman  peoples  has  not 
only  become  a  real  fact  but  is  becoming  an 
international  political  factor  of  increasing 
importance.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  German 
Emperor,  in  a  speech  at  the  (itiildhall  in  the 
British  capital,  announced  that  his  great  and 
only  desire  was  to  preserve  the  world's  peace. 
I^ast  month  he  reaffirmed  this  desire  and 
called  up«^»n  the  world  and  particularly  the 
British  people  to  witness  that  he  had  kept  his 
word.  If  a  real  deepening  of  the  friendly 
feeling  1  •  '  the  two  governments  and 
the  two  J.  .,  .  .  shall  result  from  the  visit  of 
the  German  Kaiser  to  England  a  really  solid 
work  for  the  maintrnancc  of  the  world's 
peace  will  have  ()een  accrnnplished. 

r..  •  -i#  Some  month*  ago  it  was  an- 
Covrt        nounrrd     from     nrrlm    that    trie 

***"'•'••  Crown  Prime.  Erirdrich  Wii- 
heim, had  derided  to  work  hi*  way  through 
the   different    ijcivernmental    department*   of 


the  empire,  so  that  he  might  know  all  the 
machinery  of  administration  by  direct  con- 
tact with  it.  This  was  cited  as  an  evidence 
of  his  patriotism  and  public  spirit.  A  far  bet- 
ter illustration  of  the  quality  and  spirit  of 
this  young  man,  however,  was  his  braving  of 
the  iron-clad  etiquette  at  Potsdam  and  bring- 
ing to  the  personal  attention  of  his  royal 
father  the  facts  In  the  now  famous,  or  in- 
famous, von  Moltke-Harden  libel  suit.  Maxi- 
milian Harden,  one  of  the  most  talented  con- 
temporary political  writers  in  Germany,  edi- 


MAXIMILIAN    HARDEN. 

(The  fighting  fiormnn  editor  who  has  boon  stirring 
up  corrupt  court  clrclos  nt  Horlln.) 

tor  of  the  Zukunft,  one-time  friend  of  Bis- 
marck, and  fearless  critic  of  even  the  impe- 
rial palace  itself,  has  done  a  real  service  to 
Cjerman  prestige  at  home  and  abroad  by  ex- 
posing the  malign  inllucnce  of  the  corrupt 
court  camarilla  and  the  immoral  practices 
of  more  than  one  of  the  most  cxaltcil  person- 
ages in  German  political  life. 

A  Corrupt     ^^  ''"^"^  \^cn\  a  matter  of  common 
Court        knowledge  in  (lermany, — and  in 

"  ft  Inn   " 

the  rest  of  the  world,  for  that 
matter,  with  the  exception  of  the  palace  at 
lierlin, — ever  since  tlu-  days  of  Hism.irck,  that 
a  ring  of  inllwential  persons  in  close  relations 
with  the  Kaiser  were  inlhirtulng  him  in 
their  own  interests,  keeping  from  him 
(which  it  is  (|uite  possible  to  do  in  the  case 
of  every  ruler  wlutsc  life  is  prescribed  in 
every  detail,  as  is  the  case  with  Eurctpean 
monarrlis),  all  facts  or  evrn  reports  which 
might  be  detrimental  to  their  private 
•cheinrs.      Clilrf    of    these    irre»|>onsihIr    ;id 
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THE   NEW   GERMAN    MINISTER   OF    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS, 
WILIIELM    VON    SCIION. 

visers  at  Berlin  were  Prince  Phillip  Eulen- 
burg,  a  former  Ambassador  and  a  favorite 
of  the  Kaiser;  Count  Kuno  von  Moltke, 
military  governor  of  Berlin  and  general-ad- 
jutant of  the  Emperor;  and  Count  Hohe- 
nau,  a  brilliant  army  officer.  Even  Harden's 
stinging  articles  in  the  Zukuiift  failed  to 
reach  their  mark  until  the  Crown  Prince  in- 
sisted upon  brins^ing  them  to  the  personal 
attention  of  the  Kaiser. 

^  As  the  most  effective   means  of 

Sensational  making  these  men  forever  harm- 
'''^'"''  less,  Harden  accused  them  of 
certain  private  immoralities,  a  matter  of  the 
same  degeneracy  which  at  one  time  sent  the 
I'jiglish  poet.  Oscar  Wilde,  to  the  peniten- 
tiar\.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  journal- 
istic exposures  Prince  I.idcnburg  has  retired 
to  pri\ate  life.  General  Moltke.  however, 
attempted  to  clear  his  reputation  by  bringing 
a  libel  suit  against  Editor  Harden.  The  lat- 
ter, after  a  trial  unique  in  German  legal  an- 
nals for  the  popular  interest  ^\cited  and  the 
high  personages  involved,  was  acquitted  and 
Count  von  Moltke  ordered  to  bear  the  costs 
of  the  suit.  A  great  jiojiular  demonstration 
followed  in  favor  of  Harden.  Tlie  affair,  it 
is  believed,  w  ill  result  in  a  purification  of  the 
court  at  Berlin  ami  in  awakening  tlie  Kaiser 
to  the  necessity  for  guarding  himself  against 
irresponsible    advisers.       Meanwhile    Editor 


Harden  must  share  with  Crown  Prince 
Wilhelm  the  honor  and  credit  of  having  ex- 
posed and  broken  up  the  ntjtorious  Tafcl- 
rundc  (Round  Table),  which  triumphantly 
withstood  all  the  energ>-  and  resources  of 
four  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Empire. 

o     .  ,       The  third  Russian  Duma,  which 

fillSSia  S  1    1       1      •  1  rr>  •   1         i-« 

Third  assembled  in  the  launde  Palace 
in  St.  Petersburg  on  November 
14,  begins  its  deliberations  under  railically 
different  auspices  from  the  first  and  second. 
This  body  accepts  the  status  rjuo  and  does 
not  preface  its  discussions  \\  ith  a  declaration 
of  war  upon  the  existing  order.  Its  prede- 
cessors regarded  the  present  regime  in  Rus- 
sia as  detestable  and  its  abolition  as  the  first 
duty  of  all  good  citizens.  The  government, 
for  its  part,  having  disfranchised  the  ma- 
jority of  Russian  electors,  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  Parliament  which,  w  bile 
not  reactionary,  is  far  from  being  radical  or 
even  liberal.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  opening  speech  Mr.  Komia- 
kov,  the  new  president,  declared  frankl\-  that 
Russia  is  no  longer  an  autcK'racy  but  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Duma  would  imite  on  the  doctrine  that  it 
is  really  a  legislature  w  ith  a  common  desire 
to  reform  Russia,  that  no  party  would  take 
its  orders  from  the  government,  that  the  first 
business  of  the  Duma  would  be  to  look  into 
the  budget,  and  that  it  would  then  proceed 
to  investigate  all  rcvently  passed  laws,  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  land  and  libert\. 
The  general  complexion  of  the  chamber  is 
diffeient  from  that  of  its  predecessors  in  that 
this  third  Duma  contains  no  avowed  Social 
Revolutionists,  lliere  are  Scvial  Democrats, 
the  Group  of  Toil,  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats (Cadets'),  Octobrists,  Conservatives, 
and  Reactionaries. 

j-f^p         The    president    of    the     Dtm-:a. 
Duma  in      Nicholas  A.  Komiakov,  of  Smol- 

Scssion.  11  II 

ensk.  w  ho  was  chosen  n\-  a  ma- 
jority of  .^71  out  of  ?79  votes  cxst.  is  an  c\- 
bureaucrat  and  a  Marshal  of  Nobility.  He 
is  nominalh'  an  Octobrist, — that  is.  a  believer 
in  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  famous  mani- 
festo of  October  30,  iQtiS. — but  leans  rather 
toward  the  Conservatives  than  the  Radicals. 
He  is  fifty-four  years  of  aire,  a  Slavophile,  a 
poet,  and  a  godson  of  the  f.unous  writer, 
(^ogol.  An  examination  of  the  budget  oc- 
cupied the  first  sessions  of  the  Duma;  an 
acknowledged  deficit  of  i'i<)4.CKX^.tXX)  must 
be    provided     for,    with    probably    a    much 
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larger  deficit  to  be  acknowledged  later  on. 
Early  in  the  session  the  Conservatives  and 
Octobrists  effected  a  coalition  and  elected 
their  candidates.  Prince  Madimir  Volkonski 
as  first  vice-president,  and  Professor  Baron 
von  Meyendorf,  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  sec- 
ond vice-president.  Both  these  men  are  of 
liberal  views.  The  secretan,,  however,  I. 
P.  Sazanovich,  is  an  avowed  Reactionary. 


"Sky-Autoing 
08, 
Drifting. 


Remarkable,  almost  sensational, 
progress  in  aerial  navigation  has 
been  achieved  •  in  recent  weeks. 
Indeed,  '"  sky  automobiles  "  have  been  mak- 
ing their  chauffeurs  happy.  The  dirigible 
war-balloons  Xulii  Secundus,  of  England, 
and  La  Fatrie,  of  France,  have  been  answer- 
ing to  their  helms  successfully,  and  now  our 
own  Congress  maj'  be  asked  for  $200,000  to 
provide  similar  steerable  balloons  for  the 
U.  S.  A.  Signal  Corps.  At  Paris,  on  No- 
vember 9,  the  aeronaut  Farman  sailed  his 
aeroplane  on  a  circle  of  999  meters,  failing 
by  only  one  meter  to  win  the  $10,000  Arch- 
deacon-Deutsch  prize;  and  on  the  i8th  he 
made  a  1500-meter  circle,  but  allowed  his 
aeroplane  wheel  to  touch  the  ground  twice. 
(Jn  the.  13th,  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
launched  into  the  water  at  Halifax  his  big- 
gest tetrahedral  "  kite-ship,"  built  up  of  3393 
small  tetrahedrons,  provided  with  a  20-horse- 
piiwer  motor,  and  "  theoretically  prepared  to 
fly."  But  it  is  the  old-fashjoned,  drifting, 
"  round-gas-bag-and-basket,"  little  altered 
during  the  century  and  a  quarter  since  its 
first  use  by  daring  Frenchmen,  that  still  in- 
tfrrsts  scientists  as  well  as  sp<jrtsmen  bccaust^ 


of  the  actual  intimate  knowledge  its  skippers 
get  of  upper  air  currents,  their  situation  and 
behavior. 

o      ^       It  was  bv  accurate  observation  of 

Records  •       '..    i       .     "        j         •    i       •   • 

in  lavormg    slants,   and  quick  rismg 

ooning.  ^^j  dropping  to  meet  them,  that 
Oscar  Erbsloeh  (on  October  23)  piloted  the 
round  (jerman  war-balloon  from  St.  Louis 
to  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  873.4  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  thereby  lifting  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett Aeronautic  Cup  from  America  to  Ger- 
many. When  Erbsloeh  deflated  the  big  Fom- 
inern  after  its  forty-hour  trip,  fifteen  of  his 
forty-one  ballast  bags  \\  ere  unused ;  he  might 
have  traveled  500  miles  further.  By  skilful 
"  jockeying,"  however,  he  had  proved  that 
all  the  air  currents  from  300  to  10,000  feet 
above  ground  were  moving  east.  He  stopped 
his  career,  therefore,  when  the  ocean  seemed 
too  near  for  safety,  only  six  miles  ahead  of 
the  French  balloon  Lisle  de  France.  The 
latter  broke  the  world's  duration  record, 
with  a  flight  of  forty-three  hours  fifty-nine 
minutes.  Previous  to  the  international  race. 
Captain  Charles  DcF.  Chandler  and  J.  C. 
McCoy,  by  a  flight  of  475  miles  in  the  U.  S. 
Signal  Corps  "  No.  10,"  had  won  the  Lahm 
Cup  offered  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America 
to  the  first  American  balloonists  to  exceed 
402  miles,  the  distance  \\  hich  won  the  Gor- 
df)n  Bennett  Cup  last  year.  But  none  of 
these  balloons  approached  the  world's  dis- 
tance record,  made  in  1900  by  Comte  de  la 
V'aulx,  1 193  miles.  The  American  record 
is  I  1 50  miles,  achieved  by  Professor  John 
W'isc  in   iS=;';. 
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RECORD   OF   CURRENT   EVENTS. 

{From   October  20  to  November  19,  1901.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

October  26.  —  Attorney-General  Bonaparte 
liokls  that  the  Porto  Rican  LeKJslature  has  the 
riglit  to  regulate  the  method  of  expenditure  of 
insular   funds. 

Novcnil)er  4. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  holds  to  be  legal  the  Massachusetts  law 
requiring  street-railway  companies  to  sell  tickets 
to  school  children  at  half  rates. 

November  5. — Elections  are  held  in  thirteen 
States;  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Ken- 
tucky elect  Republican  governors;  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  and  Rhode  Island  elect  Democratic 
governors ;  in  Pennsylvania,  Ncl^raska,  and  New 
York  tlie  Republican  candidates  for  judicial  and 
other  State  offices  are  successful,  the  judicial 
candidates  in  New  York  being  indorsed  by  the 
Democratic  party  also ;  in  Cleveland  Tom  L. 
Johnson  (Dcm.)  is  re-elected  Mayor,  defeating 
Congressman  Theodore  E.  Burton  (Rep.);  in 
San  Francisco  Edward  R.  Taylor,  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  Good  Government 
League,  is  elected  over  Daniel  A.  Ryan  (Rep.)  ; 
in  New  York  county  the  Democratic  ticket  is  suc- 
cessful over  the  "  Fusion  "  movement  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  the  Independence  League ; 
in  Cincinnati  Leopold  Markbreit  (Rep.)  is 
elected  over  Mayor  Edward  J.  Dempsey 
(Dem.)  ;  in  Salt  Lake  City  John  S.  Bransford, 
candidate  of  the  American  party,  is  elected;  in 
Columbus  Charles  A.  Bond  (Rep.)  is  elected 
over  Judge  Duncan  (Dem.)  ;  in  Jersey  City 
Mayor  Mark  M.  Fagan  (Rep.)  is  defeated  by 
H.  Otto  Wittpenn  (Dem.);  in  Toledo,  Brand 
Wiiitlock  (Ind.)  is  re-elected  over  R.  .'\.  Bartlev 
(Rep.). 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  governors- 
elect  : 

Kentucky Augustus  E.  Willson    (Rep.). 

Maryland Austin  L.  Crotlicrs   (Dem.). 

Massachusetts Curtis   Guild,  Jr.    (Rep.).* 

Mississippi E.   F.  Noel   (Dem.). 

New  Jersey John  Franklin  Fort   (Rep.). 

Rhode  Island James  H.  Higgins  (Dem.).* 

November  11. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  reversing  a  decision  by  the  district 
court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas  re- 
iterates previous  rulings  that  tlie  status  of  ne- 
groes depends  upon  the  State  courts  rather  than 
upon  LInited  States  judges. 

November  14. — William  Jennings  Bryan  pub- 
lishes in  the  Commoner  a  statement  that  he 
would  accept  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomi- 
nation next  year  l)ut  will  not  ask  for  or  seek  it. 

November  16. — By  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  arc  for- 
mally admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  forty-sixth 
State  imder  the  name  of  Oklahoma  ;  Cliarles  N. 
Haskell  is  inaugurated  as  the   lirst  Governor. 

November  19. — The  United  States  Govern- 
ment assumes  the  cost  of  labor  and  service  in 

•  Ue-elected. 


aiding  San  Francisco  to  combat  the  bubonic 
plague. ..  .The  Alal)ama  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
3.'  to  2,  passes  the  House  Prohibition  bill,  to 
take  effect  January  i,  1909 The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York  declares  the  Recount  act 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

October  20. — In  China  imperial  edicts  are  is- 
sued providing  for  provincial  legislatures,  whose 
powers  for  the  present  will  be  limited  to  debate. 

October  22. — The  French  Parliament  reopens. 

October  2^. — The  Shah  of  Persia  dismisses 
his   cabinet. 

October  29. — The  Finnish  Diet  votes  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  Russian  Government  of  $4,- 
CK^'"  000,  in  payment  for  exemption  from  mil- 
itary service. 

November  i. — The  Finnish  Diet  unanimously 
adopts  a  bill  prohibiting  tiic  manufacture  or 
importation  of  alcohol  in  Finland. 

November  2. — Municipal  elections  in  England 
and  Wales  result  in  crushing  defeats  to  the 
Socialists. 

November  3. — The  Swiss  people,  by  a  vote  of 
300.000  to  250,000,  approve  the  plan  of  army 
reform. 

November  6. — The  Netherlands  Government 
has  presented  to  Parliament  a  bill  to  reclaim 
40,000  acres  of  land  from  the  Zuyder  Zee,  at  a 
cost  of  $11,200,000. 

November  9. — The  Crown  Princess  of  Ger- 
many gives  birth  to  a  son. 

November  13. — Spain's  navy  reform  commis- 
sion reconunends  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
$40,000,000  for  additions  to  the  navy. 

November  14. — The  third  Russian  Duma 
opens  in  the  Tauride  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg : 
AI.  Komiakov  is  elected  President. 

November  19. — The  Korean  Emperor  issues 
an  edict  ordering  his  subjects  to  co-operate  with 
the  authorities  in  restoring  peaceful  conditions. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

October  20. — Tiic  Japanese  Crown  Prince 
leaves  Seoul  for  Japan.  ..  .Mogador  is  threat- 
ened by  a  division  of  Mulai  Hafig's  forces. 

October  21. — It  is  reported  that  Mulai  Hafig's 
forces  have  defeated  tlie  Sultan's  troops  and 
have  captured  General  Bagdani  near  Hettat.... 
Secretary  Taft  speaks  at  a  dinner  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  at  Manila. 

October  22. — \  dispatch  from  Tangier  states 
that  the  French  near  Ca.sablanca  have  suffered 
a  serious  revcr.se.  ..  .Secretary  Taft  has  a  con- 
ference with  Sciior  Osmena,  president  of  the 
Philippine  ,\ssembly. 

October  22,- — Secretary  Taft  leaves  Manila  to 
inspect  the  defenses  at  Subig  Bay. 

October  25. — China  has  begun  a  grain-rate 
war    directed   against   Japanese    lines   in    Man- 
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churia.  has  cancelled  the  foreign  concessions  on 
the  imperial  railways,  and  has  sent  troops  into 
the  disputed  boundary  zone. 

October  26. — Mr.  Taft  arrives  at  Baguio.  in 
the  Philippine?. 

October  28. — King  .\lfonso  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria are  warmly  welcomed  in  Paris  on  their 
way  to  England. 

October  29.— King  Alfonso  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria arrive  at  London. 

November  i. — Japan  has  turned  over  the  con- 
trol of  the  mails  to  Peking  to  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities as  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  China  to 
abandon  postal  control. 

November  2. — France,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  have  signed  a  treaty  guaran- 
teeing the  integrity  of  Norway. 

November  6. — Secretary  Taft  speaks  to  the 
Filipinos  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Progressives 
of  ^Ianila  on  the  subject  of  political  parties. 

November  7. — The  ^Presidents  of  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador  meet  at  Amapala  and 
dc-clare  for  peace  in  Central  America. 

November  8. — Emperor  William  and  the  Em- 
press Augusta  leave  Berlin  for  Flushing,  where 
they  will  embark  for  England. 

November  9. — Secretary  Taft  leaves  Manila 
for  Vladivostok. 

November  11. — Emperor  William  and  Em- 
press Augusta  Victoria  arrive  at    Windsor. 

Novem^>er  13. — Emperor  William,  in  an  ad- 
dress in  London,  emphasizes  his  desire  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  gcod  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany. 

November  17. — The  Me.xican  Government 
cedes  Magdalena  Bay  for  three  j-ears  to  the 
United  States  as  a  coaling  station.  ..  .Secretary 
Taft  arrives  at  Vladivostok. 

November  18. — Secretary  Tafr  is  the  guest  of 
General  Ptlug  at  Vladivostok. 

November  19. — A  commercial  convention  is 
signed  in  London  admitting  British  works  of 
art  to  .-Xmerica  at  one-quarter  less  than  the  pres- 
ent duty  and  admitting  samples  of  .Xmcrican 
commercial  travelers  free  of  duty  in  England 
....Secretary  Taft  leaves  Vladivostok  for  St. 
Petersburg. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 

October  21. — Charles  T.  Barney  resigns  as 
president  of  the  Kuickerbocker  Trust  Company. 

Octol*rr    22. — Mayer    &    Co.,    a     New     Yr»rk 

Storl:    I'trhange    firm     .-••-ii/n,    with    $6,000,000 

lial  .The     Km  cr    Trust     Com- 

.■•cw   York   sii-jMiii-   after  paying  out 

'JO,  , .  .  President      RfK>srvclt      speaks     at 

.Nu.lr.iilr,  Ten  "  [tion. 

O,  f  ,l,#r    j\      ..  Wcsting- 

hf>  are  a;  in   Pittsburg.... 

*^-  ' ^   that   %i%nnnjooo 

l>e    dr(*oHitrd    in 


a»    1  r|f»%c.  .  ,  .  i  hcrr   is   ;i    run   on    the 

Tri:  :  ., /of  America.  N«-w  V.ifk  ?i  (fifiri 

000  in  cash  firing  withdrawn 

<"'  '  '        "  ■  ll.      Kll 

N«  ^.        ■  pfH»l, 


headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan,  loans  $25,000,000  at  10 
per  cent.  . .  .There  is  a  run  on  the  Lincoln  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.... The  run  on  the 
Trust  Company  of  America  of  New  York  con- 
tinues. 

Octobe"-  25. — The  savings  banks  of  New  York 
City  announce  that  they  will  require  from  de- 
positors the  legal  notice  of  from  30  to  90  days 
before  making  withdrawals.  ..  .Ernst  Thal- 
mann.  Otto  T.  Bannard,  and  Henry  C.  Ide,  all 
of  New  York  City,  are  appointed  temporary  re- 
ceivers of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company. 
....Bank  suspensions  in  Brooklyn  include  the 
First  National.  Williamsburg  Trust  Company, 
Jenkins  Trust  Company,  Borough  Bank,  Brook- 
lyn Bank,  and  the  Guardian  Savings  Bank.... 
1  he  United  States  Exchange  Bank  of  New  York 
City  also  suspended  payment. 

October  26 — New  York  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation authorizes  issue  of  loan  certificates. 

October  27. — Dispatches  from  all  sections 
show  confidence  in  the  financial  situation. 

October  28. — Clearing-House  Associations  in 
all  large  cities  decide  to  issue  clearing-house 
certificates.  ..  .Oklahoma  banks  close  their  doors 
following  a  proclamation  by  .\cting  Territorial 
Governor  Charles  Filson,  ordering  a  legal 
holiday  until  November  2  because  of  the  money 
stringency.  ..  .The  Bankers'  Trust  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  with  deposits  of  $800,000,  closes 
its  doors.... The  municipal  pay  roll  of  Chicago 
is  held  up.... The  Bath  Trust  Company,  of 
Bath,  .Maine,  controlled  by  Cliarles  W.  Morse, 
suspends  operations  on  account  of  the  with- 
drawal of  deposits. 

October  29. — The  New  Orleans  exchanges  are 
closed  for  six  days  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

October  30. — New  York   City  issues  $30,000,- 

000  6  per  cent,  revenue  bonds  at  par.  ...Comp- 
troller Metz,  of  New  York  City,  announces  that 
he  will  hold  back  salary  warrants  to  prevent 
bank  runs. ..  .George  L.  Rives  is  apixiinted  re- 
ceiver of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  in 
the  place  of  Otto  T.  Bannard.  ..  .Kessler  &  Co., 
of  Wall  Street,  assign. 

October  31. — The  three  committees  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  meet  and  con- 
solidate into  one  conuniltec.  . .  .Complroller 
kidgely  announces  tliat  $i,339,o(xi  increased  cir- 
culation has  been  i>>Mi((l  to  M.itii.iial  banks  to- 
day. 

November  2. — An  important  conference  of 
prominent  financiers  is  held  at  the  imme  of  .\Ir. 
J.  Pierpont  .Morgan.  ..  .Secretary  Cnrtelyoii  or- 
ders the  transfer  of  $i,o(X),(XKi  in  government 
funds  to  San  l-rancisco  savings  banks ;  the 
checking  system  a<lopte<l  by  the  banks  goes  into 
cftcct  in  various  cities. 

N  .crn.pr  ('h.imberlain  of  Orc- 

K'-n  ;  „.J  holiday,  so  that  banks  may 

remain  closed. 

NovembiT  5      Cliarles  11    '  ''         "  states 

Tr<»a»iir«T,  urderv  ail  sub  li  ,  pen- 

rs,    disbursing  dr.itts,    and 

itiifis     i.f    thr    '  iiiienl.  . .  .The 

1  nile»l  1    Corpora' ion    acrpiires   con- 
■  -  ■•    I  oal  &  Iron  Company  in  the 

f  the  affaim  u{  ihc   Tnisi  Company 
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day    to    amount    of    $.3,375,000;    total    to    date, 
$40,000,000. 

November  9. —  Ihe  lexas  State  Treasury  sus- 
pends payment  of  warrants. 

November  12. — Governor  Hughes  appoints  a 
committee  of  bankers  of  New  York  City  to  sug- 
gest new  banking  laws. 

November  17. —  The  President  announces  that 
the  Government  will  issue  $50,000,000  Panama 
bonds,  and  interest  bearing  certilicatcs  of  indebt- 
edness to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000. 

November  18. — President  Roosevelt  and  Sec- 
retary Cortelyou  receive  many  congratulations 
on  their  plan  for  financial  relief. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

October  20. — RaiKv.i}'  employees  in  Italy  de- 
cide on  a  general  strike.  . .  .Nine  balloonists,  rep- 
resenting United  States,  England,  Germany,  and 
France,  start  in  the  second  international  aero- 
nautic contest  in  St.  Louis. 

October  21. — The  town  of  Karatagh,  in  Rus- 
sian Turkestan,  is  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
the  victims  nunil)ering  about  14,000.  ..  .President 
Roosevelt  makes  a  .speech  at  Vicksburg,  Aliss. 

October  22. — President  Roosevelt  makes  a 
speech  at  Nashville.  ..  .A  three  days'  conference 
on  the  subject  of  trusts  and  corporations  is 
opened  at  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation. 

October  2^. — A  wireless  message  from  the 
Marconi  station  at  Glace  Bay  is  sent  to  Clifden 
and  a  reply  received  within  five  minutes  for  botli 
dispatches.  ..  .President  Roosevelt  returns  to 
Wasiiington  from  his  trip  to  the  South.... The 
German  balloon  Pommcrn  is  declared  the  win- 
ner in  the  Bennett  cup  contest. 

October  24. — The  steamer  Lusitania  arrives  in 
Quecnstown  after  a  run  from  Sandy  Hook  of 
4  days  22  hours  and  46  minutes,  lowering  the 
eastern  record  nearly  six  hours. 

Octolier  29. — Edward  P.  Weston,  the  aged 
ptdestrian,  leaves  Portland,  Maine,  to  walk  to 
Chicago  in  twenty-six  days. 

November  3. — Nearly  77.000  British  railway 
employees  vote  in  favor  of  a  strike  to  obtain 
their  demands. 

November  6. — Richard  Bell,  M.  P.,  leader  of 
the  movement  of  the  British  railway  employees, 
announces  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  between 
the  men  and  the  employers.  ..  .The  telegraphers' 
strike  is  called  off  as  far  as  it  concerns  New 
York  City. 

November  7. — Judge  Wellborn,  at  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  fines  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company  $330,000  for  rebating. 

November  q. —  The  Crown  Princess  of  Ger- 
many gives  birth  to  a  son.  . .  .I'ire  in  the  Great 
Northern  Elevator  at  Superior,  Wis.,  causes  a 
total  damage  of  $2,268,000.  . .  .  E.  P.  Weston,  the 
pedestrian,  reaches  Syracuse. 

November  13. — Lumbermen  of  the  Northwest 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  charging  practically  all  the  impor- 
tant Northwestern  railroad  companies  with  sup- 
pression of  competition.  ...  E.  P.  Weston,  the 
pedestrian,    reaches    Buffalo. 

November  15. — An  innnensc  llame,  shooting 
up  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  10.000  miles  a 


minute  to  the  height  of  325,000  miles,  then 
breaking  into  fragments  and  disappearing,  is 
observed  at  Radcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford. 

November  18. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decides  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
cities  of  Allegheny  and  Pittsburgh  is  not  in  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution. 

OBITUARY 

October  20.— Col.  James  W.  Powell,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  of  New  York,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  67.  ..  .Sir  Charles  A.  Turner,  formerly 
chief  justice  of  the  Madras  High  Court,  74. 

October  21. — George  Frederick  Bodley,  the 
English  architect,  80.  ..  .Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen, 
a  Washington  newspaper  man,  and  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  75.... Howard  Saunders,  the 
English  ornithologist,  72. 

October  23. — Chief  Judge  James  McSherry, 
of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  65. 

October  25. — Alexander  Maitland,  of  New 
York,  a  prominent  philanthropist,  62. 

October  26. — Major  Don  G.  Lovell,  of  Ta- 
coma,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  66. 

October  27. — Charles  Henry  Wilson,  first 
Baron  Nunburnholme,  74. 

October  29. — Jenico  William  Joseph  Preston, 
Viscount  Gormanston,  70.  ...Gerald  Massey, 
poet  and  historian,  79. 

October  30. — Mrs.  Caroline  Dana  Howe,  the 
poet,  of  Portland,  Me.,  87.... Mrs.  Ellen  Eliza- 
beth Harper,  mother  of  the  late  President  Har- 
per of  the  University  of  Chicago,  75. 

October  31. — Dr.  Charles  Mohr,  a  distin- 
guished homeopathist  of  Philadelphia,  63.... 
Capt.  John  T.  Sheppard,  of  Brooklyn,  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  87. 

November  3. — Dr.  Alexander  Caldwell,  physi- 
cian and  philanthropist  of  Philadelphia,  63. 

November  4. — Diego  Barros  Arana.  the  emi- 
nent historian  and  educator  of  Chile,  77. 

November  6. — Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  Ell- 
wood  Rose,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  who  led  the  fa- 
mous escape  from  Libby  Prison  in  1S64,  77.... 
Sophia  Cruvelli,  the  Vicomtesse  Vigier,  at  one 
time  the  leading  opera  singer  of  Europe,  82. 

November  9. — Col.  J.  H.  Estill,  proprietor  of 
the  Savannah  Morning  Nctcs,  67. 

November  to. — Lewis  Emory  McComas,  for- 
mer United  States  Senator  from  Maryland,  61. 

November  11. — Ex-Judge  William  T.  Elmer, 
of  Middle! own,  Conn.,  72. 

November  12. — Gen.  W.  E.  W.  Ross,  of  Bal- 
timore, a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  70.  ...Mr.s. 
Harriet  Farley  Donlevy,  the  first  woman  editor 
of  a  woman's  magazine  in  the  I'nited  States, 
90.... Sir  Lewis  Morris,  the  Welsh  poet,  74. 

November  14. — Charles  T.  Barney,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Compatjy,  of 
New  York,  57. 

November  15. — Moncurc  D.  Conway,  the  emi- 
nent author,  minister,  and  lecturer,  75.... Ho- 
ratio Richmond  Palmer,  the  author  and  com- 
poser, 73. 

November  17. — .\dmiral  Sir  I'rancis  Leopold 
McClintdck,  discoverer  of  the  fate  of  the  Frank- 
lin Expedition  in  1859,  88. 
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A    bAl>  iiruUM,    litl    NO   tiUKAT    UAMAUK. 

r.vi.K  Sam  :  "  That  was  a  nrplty  lively  breeze,  but  I  don't  see   that   any   of   my   best    troos   are    iv 
Jured." — From  the  Hatunlay  UMu    (l'lica». 
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,T.     I'IKRF'OXT    BI.IDSO. 

"  I'll  hold  her  noz/.lo  agin'  tho  bank  till  the  last 
rrfiloat's  ashore." — From  the  Daily  News   (Chipajjoi. 


niFFEBKXT   BF.SLI.TS    FOLLOW    PKBPETCAL    CAXDIDATF.S. 

From  the  IlrraUl   (Washington). 
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TlIK    DF.MOOHATIC    1)00    I?I    TUB    MANOER. 

Deniocrntii.'   leaders   declare   that    if   Bryan   would 
stand  aside  the  donkey  wonld  Ret  a  scinare  meal. 
From  the. foiirniil   (  Miniieaiiolis  i . 


GETTl.NG     OUT    THE     PAITU     I  NDEU     niKFKTI.TIES. 

From  the  Ohio  State  Journal    (Columbus). 


Miii.iiiNs    111'    i;i:ai.    wkai.iii. 
From   the  Ltadtr   (Cleveland). 


NOW    THE    PRESIDENT    IS    AFTER    THE    PAPER    TRD8T. 

From   the  Post    i Cincinnati). 
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"  rk'H     Tlt*T     UK     OKIMIIOMaT  ' 

From   I  III-   I'rrtt   (Ni-w   Yorhj. 


THE  PRESENT  FINANCIAL  CRISIS. 

HY    in'RON  W.    HOLT 

'X'HIS  country  is  now  passing  through   a  working  at  reduced  speed  in  all  sections  of 
money  panic,  a  financial  crisis,  and  a  the  country,  business  is  being  curtailed,  fail- 
business  depression.  urcs  are  increasing,  bank  exchanges  are  de- 

The  financial  crisis  began  last  January-,  creasing,  men  are  being  laid  off  or  put  on 
but  did  not  become  pronounced  until  last  short  timC;  commercial  activities  are  lessen- 
March,  when  liquidation  in  bonds  and  ing,  and  other  evidences  of  industrial  re- 
stocks assumed  alarming  proportions.  It  trenchment  are  multiplying  at  a  more  rapid 
was  renewed  in  August  and  again  in  Octo-  rate,  perhaps,  than  was  ever  witnessed  by 
ber.  It  is  still  on  in  Wall  Street,  but  has  the  present  generation.  J^ever  before  was 
extended  into  other  fields,  and  severe  liquida-  there  such  a  sudden  stoppage  of  industry, 
tion  is  now  in  progress  in  commodities,  real  Perhaps  500,000  men  have  been  laid  ofi 
estate,  commerce,  general  business,  and  labor,  within  three  weeks,  about  100,000  of  whom 
In  all  directions  prices,  rates,  and  wages  are  are  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  and 
falling.  50,0(X)  or   75,000   in   the   railroad    industry. 

The  money  panic  began  on  October  22,  So   many   men   are   out   of   work   and   so 

when  the  first  public  demonstration  of  dis-  great  is  the  exodus  of  workingmen  to  Europe 

trust  was  shown   by   the   great   run  on   the  that,    for    two   weeks,    the   steamships   have 

Knickerbocker     Trust    Company,    at    Fifth  been    unable    to    carry    those    applying    for 

avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  street,  and  on  its  steerage    passage.     In    some    instances    they 

Harlem   and    downtown   branches.      It   has  could  take  only  half  of  the  applicants.     The 

continued  to  the  present  moment    (Novem-  Lusifania  stopped   selling   tliird<lass   tickets 

ber  18),  though  its  panicky  aspects  are  less  two  days  before  sailing  on  November  16. 
in    evidence    because    the   commercial    banks 

.,,           11                             II       I       I             J     .1  WHEN     THE     CRISIS     WILL      END. 

Will   cash   only   very   small   checks   and   the 

savings  banks  will  permit  withdrawals  only  The  money  panic  will  probably  end  not 

at  the  end  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days  after  later  than  December   I,  when  the  premium 

notice  has  been   given   by  depositors.      The  on  money  will  disappear  and  hoarded  money 

premium  of  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  on  cur-  will   return    in   large  volume   to   the   banks. 

rency, — or,  rather,  the  discount  of  2  to  4  per  Currency  famines  of  the  past  have  been  of 

cent,  on  checks, — which  has  existed  for  two  short  duration. 

or  three  weeks  in  New  York  and  other  cities  The   financial   crisis  will   end   only  when 

(reaching  5  per  cent,  at  one  time  in  Pitts-  the   rapid    fall   in   prices  of  securities  ceases 

burg),  attests  the  eagerness  of  people  to  get  and    when    the    demand    for    credit    capital 

money,  while  the  fact  that  a  large  propor-  (loans)  has  lessened  so  that  the  rate  of  inter- 

tion  of  the  country's  exchanges  arc  now  made  est  is  not  much  above  normal, 

w  ith    clearing-house    certificates    and    other  The  industrial  depression  will  continue  for 

similar  substitutes   for  money   indicates   the  six  or  eight  months,  possibly  for  one  or  two 

extent  to  which  money  is  hoarded  ami,  in  a  or  even  three  years.     It  will  be  marked  by 

crude  way,   measures   the  distrust   and   sus-  numerous  failures  of  banking  and  commer- 

picion    of    our    banking    institutions    in    the  cial     houses,     manufacturing,     mining,     and 

minds  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  popula-  transportation     corporations     possibly,     and 

tion.  even    probably    by    severe    declines    in    real- 

The  business  depression  did  not  begin  un-  estate  values  in  many,  if  not  most,  sections 

til    about  November    1.    though    a    marked  of  the  country. 

decline  occurred  in  some  industries  earlier. —  The   above   is   a   brief   description   of    the 

in  the  automobile,  piano,  and  confectionery  ordinary  course  of  events  following  an  acute 

industries  last  spring,  in  the  copper  industry  crisis  such  as  we  are  now  pa.ssirig  through, 

last  summer,  and   in  the  theatrical   industry  Kconomic   students   can    trace   the    different 

since   September.      Railroads   have   also,    for  stages  of  a  financial  and  industrial  crisis  as 

many    months,    been    gradually    abandoning  accurately  as  a  physician  can  trace  the  various 

improvements   and    laying   ofi   men.      Since  stages   of   a  somewhat   complicated    disease. 

November  began  mills  have  been  closing  or  More   than   a  year   ago   these  students  saw 
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that  v/e  were 'approaching  a  crisis  and  began 
to  make  predictions  and  to  issue  warnings. 

A     MUCH-PREDICTED      PANIC. 

Besides  numerous  professors,  and  others 
of  a  more  academic  nature,  many  financiers 
and  industrial  leaders  long  ago  saw  trouble 
ahead.  James  J.  Hill  and  Jacob  H.  Schift 
were  am.ong  the  first  of  our  calamity 
prophets.  Following  them  came  August 
Belmont,  Stu}"\esant  Fish,  E.  H.  Harriman, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  others. 

No  one,  perhaps,  analyzed  conditions  more 
accurately  and  foresaw  more  clearly  what  is 
now  transpiring  than  did  W.  H.  Lough, 
Jr.,  Secretary-  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance, 
who  last  February-  wrote  an  article  on  "  The 
Irrepressible  Crisis,"  which  was  published 
in  Moody's  Magazine  for  April.  In  this 
article  he  discussed  the  general  theory  of 
crises  and  made  up  a  list  of  twelve  factors  to 
be  considered  in  prognosticating  the  business 
future.  After  carefully  reviewing  each  he 
reached  the  conchision  that  "  the  situation 
is  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  existed  be- 
fore the  crisis  of  1857."  Continuing,  he 
-aid : 

Then,  too.  there  had  been  for  several  years 
previous  a  heavy  production  of  gold,  which  piled 
up  in  the  bank  vaults  the  world  over  and  stimu- 
lated the  output,  first,  of  bank  and,  next,  of 
commercial     credit.  .      .     Plenty     of    gold, 

abundant  credit  outrunning  the  gold  reserves, 
high  prices,  prosperity,  heavy  "production  of 
goods,  and  in  the  end  a  crash;  such  is  a  fair 
summary  of  the  conditions  from  184Q  to  1857. 
The  same  data  have  already  been  given  about 
the  present  situation,  except  the  date  of  the 
crash. 

The  experience  of  the  last  100  years  indicates 
that  the  forces  now  at  work  are  driving  us 
straight  toward  a  crisis, — and  I  mean  by  crisis 
not  a  Wall  Street  flurry,  such  as  we  have  lately 
seen,  wh    '  .•  come  at  any  time  from  purely 

k»cal  in!'  tjut  a  general,  temporary  break- 

down of  incJiiitry.  With  credit  cviTywiu-rc  ex- 
panded to  the  danger  point,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion  from   which  only  two  ways  of  escape  arc 

J ''•''•      One  is  a  large  and  rapid  in'-'^'--'-   '"^ 

'■  reserve*,  which  is  out  of  the 


for    triiii.     J  1 

credit    withdrav  I 

Mart  no  fell.     .     .     .     The  crisis  of  1X57, 

under  r<.,,...: ,  similar  to  •'■-    -   -  f  to-day,  was 

sudden    and    sfvcrr,    but  ■  d.       I-rt    u» 

h/*pc  that  nothing  worse  can  i)c  \.iid  of  the  corn- 
inn  crMit. 

CAUSES    OF     I'AMCS. 

Mr.    rx)ii(;h    was   ablr    to    prophesy    thus 
acciiratrly    brcaiisr    he    knew    wHncthinj;    of 


the  causes  and  antecedents  of  a  great  crisis. 
What,  then,  are  the  causes?  Why  is  it  that 
this  great  country,  with  its  unparalleled 
resources  and  ample  crops  this  year, — fol- 
lowing years  of  bumper  harvests, — is  now 
in  the  throes  of  panic  and  depression? 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  shortage  in  our 
cereal,  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  The  yield  of  the  most 
important  products,  however,  are  not  below 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  Thus, 
according  to  Bradstreet's  of  November  16, 
the  total  estim.ated  yield  of  the  six  cereals 
(corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  buck- 
wheat) for  1907  is  4,113,487,000  bushels, 
against  an  actual  yield  of  4,854,514,833 
bushels  in  1906, — a  decrease  of  15.2  per  cent. 
Not  only  have  we  ample  cereals  for  our  own 
needs,  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels 
to  spare,  but,  because  of  higher  prices,  the 
total  value  of  our  crops  is  greater  than  ever 
before.  Our  hay  crop  is  6  per  cent,  greater 
than  last  year,  while  our  cotton  crop  will  be 
a  big  one.  Our  potato,  rice,  and  peanut 
cnjps  are  above  the  ten-year  average,  while 
our  apple,  pear,  grape,  and  cranberry  crops 
are  below  this  average. 

Compared  \\  ith  previous  panic-year  crops, 
our  crops  and  their  values  make  a  wonderful 
showing.  Thus,  cur  present  corn  crop  of 
-.553.732,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,270,- 
000,000,  is  contrasted  with  1,619,496,131 
bushels  in  1893,  valued  at  $591,625,627. 
Our  present  wheat  crop  of  625.567.000 
bushels,  worth  $563,0(X),o<X),  is  contrasted 
with  460,267,416  bushels  in  1893,  worth 
$225,902,025.  Our  present  cotton  crop  of 
about  i3,oc)o,cxx)  bales,  worth  $7oo,ooo,cxx), 
contrasts  with  7,549,817  bales  in  1898, 
worth  $250,145,067. 

Taking  these  three  crops  as  an  index,  our 
farm  products  ha\e  increased  fully  S<>  per 
cent,  since  1898,  and  their  values  about  140 
p<T  cent.,  while  our  population  has  increased 
less  than  30  per  cent.  Surely  there  is  nothing 
in  the  amount  or  value  of  this  year's  crops 
to  indicate  patu'c  or  depression. 

Since  l8<;3  the  gross  earnings  of  our  r;iil- 
roads  have  nearly  doubled,  while  the  net 
earnings  and  dividends  have  more  than 
doubled.  ( )iir  exports  have  more  than 
doubled,  while  our  imports  have  iiure.iscd 
70  per  cent.  Our  pig  iron  production  has 
increased  frrtni  7,124,502  tons  in  1893.  to 
2S.3'>7.I*"  '""**  '"  !'>'>'>.  or  more  than  2V> 
per  cent. 

On  June  {o.  |8<H,  «e  li.-id  $036,(KH),oui) 
of  ({old  in  the  country,  while  on  Ocfol>rr  1, 
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1907,  we  had  $1,482,969,710,  an  increase  of 
1^.?  per  cent.  'I'lie  total  money  in  circula- 
tion increased  from  $24.03  per  capita,  in 
1893,  to  $36.46,  on  September  i,  1907. 

Why  is  it  that,  in  spite  of  this  marvelous 
frrowth  in  material  wealth,  we  are  to-day  in 
industrial  distress,  with,  perhaps,  more  idle 
men  than  ever  before  in  this  country? 

WAS    THE    PANIC    PREMEDITATED? 

These  and  similar  questions  are  now  being 
asked  by  many  able  newspapers,  not  all  in 
the  West  or  South.  A  frequent  answer  is 
that  the  panic  is  the  result  of  a  few  hundred 
gambling  criminals  and  prosperity  wreckers 
with  their  headquarters  in  Wall  Street. 
Some  even  charge  that  this  crisis  was  delib- 
erately planned  by  these  plunderers,  who 
precipitated  the  panic  by  discriminating 
against  certain  copper  and  other  securities 
as  collateral  for  loans,  by  refusing  to  clear 
for  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  by 
refusing  bank  credits  to  any  except  them- 
selves, by  cornering  the  money,  and  by  sand- 
bagging Charles  W.  Morse,  F,  A.  Heinze, 
K.  R.  Thomas,  John  W.  Gates,  the  unfortu- 
nate diaries  T.  Barney,  and  others,  until 
they  "  dropped  their  goods "  and  tied  in 
despair. 

These  charges  are,  perhaps,  heard  as  often 
in  the  offices  of  Wall  Street  brokers  as  in  the 
Populist  sections  of  the  country.  They  even 
appear  in  Wall  Street  literature  and  in  the 
metropolitan  press.  The  Eveninjr  World  of 
November  12,  in  a  bitter  editorial  on 
"  Where  the  Money  Is,"  compares  Wall 
Street  bankers  with  pawnbrokers  who 
appropriate  the  properties  hypothecated  with 
them,  accuses  the  bankers  of  illegally  over- 
certifying  checks  and  refusing  to  pay  cash  to 
their  ordinary  creditors,  and  says  that  they 
have  curtailed  their  commercial  credits, 
called  in  their  business  loans  and  cut  off 
manufacturers,  storekeepers  and  merchants 
from  their  facilities  for  doing  their  legitimate 
business  in  order  that  they,  the  great  Wall 
Street  bankers,  "  might  take  advantage  of 
the  low  prices  for  stocks  and  bonds  and  buy 
in  other  people's  property  cheap."  Continu- 
ing the  Evening  World  says: 

Of  the  more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  loans  in 
tl-.c  Now  York  associated  hanks  less  than  onc- 
h.ilf  are  commercial  loans  on  husincss  paper. 
More  than  half  are  on  Stock  Exchaniie  collat- 
eral. The  men  who  control  the  credit  of  tliesc 
hanks  are  usinR  it  to  acquire  for  themselves  the 
mines,  the  railroads,  the  steamships,  and  the  other 
>iieat  incorporated  industries  of  the  I'nited 
States.       People  who  arc   not   able  to  borrow 


have  to  sell.  The  few  men  who  can  get  loans 
are  the  purcha.sers.  .  .  .  The  owners  of 
these  great  banks  have  taken  Heinze's  copper 
company  from  him.  They  have  taken  from 
Charles  W.  Morse  his  banks  and  his  steamboat 
lines,  from  'I  homas  his  banks  and  his  insurance 
company,  from  Thorne  his  Portchester  railroad 
and  Georgia  Central  Railroad,  from  Gates  and 
his  friends  their  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany. It  is  reported  that  they  are  taking  from 
Harriman  his  L'nion  Pacific.  For  these  men 
who  are  despoiled  the  public  has  no  sympailiy. 
They  deserved  their  fate,  but  wlien,  instead  of 
stopping  there,  the  great  Wall  Street  bankers 
keep  from  the  manufacturer  his  pay-roll  money, 
from  the  farmer  the  means  with  which  to  mar- 
ket his  crops,  from  the  shopkeeper  the  accom- 
modations necessary  to  carry  his  stock  in  trade, 
tlien  it  is  plain  time  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  should  be  called  to  the  facts,  and  tliat 
ti-,ese  banks  should  be  compelled  to  conduct  a 
legitimate  business  and  to  pay  their  legitimate 
commercial  depositors  in  money,  even  if  to  do 
so  they  have  to  close  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
abolish  gambling  in  Wall  Street. 

How  much  truth  and  how  much  falsity 
there  is  in  these  statements  is  known  to  but 
few  and  these  usually  keep  their  own  counsel. 
Of  the  frequenters  of  brokers'  offices  in  New 
York,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  a  majority 
believe  that  these  statements  contain  more 
fact  than  fiction,  and,  of  the  older  and  more 
experienced  habitues  of  these  offices,  a  still 
larger  portion  arc  ready  to  believe  the  worst 
of  the  great  "  high  financiers."  There  are 
numerous  surface  indications  'that  seem  to 
justify  these  widely-held  opinions.  Besides, 
so  many  frauds  in  great  corporations  have 
been  revealed,  in  the  past  two  years,  that 
there  is  reason  for  the  opinion  that  if  there 
are  any  honorable  men  in  control  of  these 
corporations,  they  are,  at  least,  in  bad  com- 
pany. These  men  have  only  themselves  to 
blame,  if  they  are  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
a  majority  of  their  fellow-citi/.ens.  Such 
men  should  help  to  scourge  Wall  Street  and 
the  great  corporations  that  congregate  there 
of  their  many  malefactors, and  should  conduct 
the  business  of  these  corporations  legally  and 
honestly. 

CAUSED     BY     ECONOMIC     CONDITIONS. 

Notwithstanding  these  widely-held  cpin- 
ions  and  the  many  indications  that  the  pres- 
ent panic  has  been  made  to  order  by  those 
who  would  profit  by  it,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  this  panic  is  as  much  the  product 
of  natural  order  and  conditions  as  have  been 
most  previous  panics. 

Fundamentally  this  panic  is  due  to  un- 
sound financial  and  economic  conditions. 
Modern    civilization    is   constructed    on    an 
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unsound  economic  basis, — one  that  distributes 
the  products  of  industn,-  unjustly  and  that, 
in  large  degree,  discourages  honest  effort 
and  thrift  and  encourages  speculation  and 
extravagance.  ^^'hiIe  society  permits  private 
individuals  and  corporations  to  enjoy  vir- 
tually unregulated  control  of  public  fran- 
chises and  other  special  privileges'  and  to 
gamble  in  them,  there  will  be  speculative 
booms,  and,  when  the  booms  collapse,  specula- 
tive reaction.  In  one  case  the  wild  "  bulls  " 
will  put  security  and  other  prices  ( by  the  aid 
of  a  gullible  public)  far  above  their  normal 
values,  and  in  the  other  case  the  wicked 
'■  bears  "  will  depress  prices  far  below  their 
real  values.  While  our  economic  conditions 
provide  such  excellent  material  for  specula- 
tion as  are  the  securities  of  most  franchise 
corporations  and  of  titles  to  land,  there  will 
be  speculation.  A\Tien  there  is  speculation 
there  will  be  booms  and  panics.  Human 
nature  changes  but  little  from  generation  to 
generation.  Men  seek  to  gratify  their 
desires  with  the  least  effort.  If  governments 
permit  those  who  get  control  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  production  to  live  practically  with- 
out work,  there  will  always  be  a  scramble  to 
get  control  of  these  opportunities.  Hence, 
until  these  opportunities  or  special  privileges 
are  either  taken  out  of  private  hands  or  are 
so  regulated  and  controlled  that  their  values 
will  not  swell  and  shrink  and  thus  furnish 
food  for  speculation,  we  may  expect  boom 
and  panic  cycles. 

MIVOR    CAUSES. 

According  to  this  theory,  neither  specula- 
tion, nor  bad  currency  systems,  nor  bad  bank- 
ing laws,  nor  anti-corporation  legislation,  n(jr 
"  muck-raking,"  nor  corporation  mismanage- 
ment, nor  even  the  deliberately  laid  plans  of 
high  financiers  arc  the  primary  cause  of  this 
or  of  any  other  panic,  though  any  or  all  may 
be  contributing  and  aggravating  causes. 
For  p"  '  '       '"vcr,  wc  may,  as 

docs  II  'c  panics  to  over- 

speculation.  Hagrhot's  views  were  not  very 
diffrrrnt.  He  sai<l  that  panics  arc  due  to 
the  fact  that  "at  particular  times  a  great 
many  stupid  people  have  a  great  deal  of 
stupid  mnne}."  He  said  that  "  This  blind 
*  '        •     for  MM!  ■  'i»  devour  if  and 

,ra:   it  i  nr  onr,  and  there 

is  speculation:  it  is  devoured,  and  there  is  a 
panic," 

Ix-onc  Ix-v'i  put  the  maffrr  frrirly,  truth- 
fully, and  f«ircrfull>  u  lirti  Ik-  said;  "The 
main  cause  for  the  (xrcurrrnce  of  crisnt  t%  the 


sudden  realization  of  an  insufficiency  of  capi- 
tal to  meet  present  demands." 

Prof.  W,  S.  Jevons  and  some  others 
attribute  panics  to  sun  spots  and  their  effects 
on  harvests.  While  the  facts  do  not  appear 
to  substantiate  this  theon,',  it  cannot  be  cast 
aside  with  ridicule.  Curiously,  this  has  been 
a  year  of  sun  spots  and  solar  disturbances 
and  abnormally  cool  weather  in  the  northern 
hemicphere. 

PANIC     CYCLES. 

Apparently,  great  panics  tend  to  recur 
regularly  about  everj'  twenty  years,  with 
lesser  intermediate  crises  or  depression  about 
half-way  between.  This  tendency  is  fre- 
quently interfered  with  by  wars,  earthquakes, 
fires  and,  most  important  of  all,  perhaps, 
great  and  comparatively  sudden  changes  in 
the  standard  of  value, — gold.  These  upset 
the  regular  order  and  hasten  to  delay  tlie 
cycle  period.  The  principal  panic  and  crisis 
years  noted  in  this  country,  since  1800,  were, 
perhaps,  those  of  1814,  1837,  1857,  187.^  and 
1893.  The  years  of  lesser  panics  were  1826, . 
1844,  1864.  1884  and  1903.  While  the 
Civil  War  apparently  caused  the  1873  panic 
to  come  four  years  ahead  of  time,  it  did  not 
prevent  1877  from  being  the  year  of  lowest 
prices  for  corporation  securities.  Similarly 
the  1893  panic  really  extended  to  1896  and 
1897,  which  were  the  years  of  lowest  prices 
for  both  securities  and  commodities. 

PRESENT     PANIC     AHEAD     (U-      TIME. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  present 
panic  has  occurred  farther  ahead  of  the 
twentj'-year  cycle  period  (191 3)  than  did 
any  previous  recent  paiuc.  I  here  has  becti 
great  destruction  of  capital  by  wars,  earth- 
quakes, and  fires.  These  were  undoubtedly 
important  factors  in  hastening  the  panic 
period.  Hut  by  far  the  most  important  fac- 
tor was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  rapidly  de- 
preciating value  of  gold,  which  is  disturbing 
values,  cancelling  debts,  upsetting  calcula- 
tions, and  throwing  out  of  gear  nuich  (tf  the 
financial  mechaiu'sm  of  the  universe. 

A  few  wnrds  on  the  revoliitinnary  effects 
of  gold  depreciation  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here. 

EFFECTS    OF    (UU.D    DKI'RhciATION. 

Hrcaitsc    gold     Is    being    produced    more 
( hraply,   its  annual    production   has   doublnl 
twice     in     twenty     years, — increasing     from 
;^i(>S,<Kxi,<icio  in    1887   to  about  $430,(xk), 
tKH)  in  i*>(>7. 
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Because  of  the  rapidly  increasing  supply  of 
monetary  gold  (from  about  $3,624,000,000, 
in  1887,  to  about  $6,750,000,000,  in  1 907) 
its  value  is  rapidly  depreciating.  This  is 
seen, — and  can  be  seen  in  no  other  way, — by 
the  advancing  prices  of  the  things  for  which 
gold  is  exchanged. 

According  to  the  price  tables  of  Dun  and 
Bradstreet,  the  average  price  of  commodities 
is  now  fully  50  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  If  we  take  the  lowest  points 
of  1896  or  1897  3nd  the  highest  points  of 
1907,  we  find  a  difference  of  60  per  cent. 
In  England  the  average  rise  has  been  about 
35  per  cent.  This  probably  measures  roughly 
the  depreciation.  The  remaining  15  to  25 
per  cent,  rise  in  this  country  can  be  credited 
to  the  tariff  and  tariff  trusts  and  to  the  exces- 
sive speculation  engendered  by  the  factors 
not  common  in  England. 

HIGH     INTEREST     RATES. 

A  depreciating  standard  of  value  and  ris- 
ing prices,  continued  for  a  number  of  years, 
inevitably  results  in  high  interest  rates.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  more  gold  does  not 
mean  cheaper  money, but  it  is  not  inexplicable. 
When  prices  are  rising  rapidly  there  arc  op- 
portunities in  real  estate,  trade,  and  commod- 
ities to  invest  and  benefit  by  the  rise  in  prices. 
The  demand  for  capital  for  investment  pur- 
poses puts  up  interest  rates.  But  there  is 
another  reason :  When  prices  are  rising  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  decreasing 
the  principal  of  debts  is  shrinking.  Thus,  if 
A  borrows  $1000  from  B  when  prices  are 
rising  5  per  cent,  a  3'ear,  an  interest  rate  of  4 
per  cent,  would  not  cover  the  shrinkage  in 
the  $1000  each  year.  If  the  debt  were  paid 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  B  would  get  $1040, 
but  this  $1040  would  only  purchase  as  much, 
at  that  time,  as  $990  would  have  purchased 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  When  ex- 
changed for  goods,  B  would  have  less  at  the 
end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  He 
would  not  care  to  continue  to  loan  at  4  per 
cent.,  but  would  demand  and  get  6  per  cent., 
7  per  cent.,  or  8  per  cent. 

LOW    PRICES    FOR    BONDS. 

But  rising  and  high  interest  rates  mean 
declining  and  low  prices  for  bonds,  preferred 
stocks,  and  for  all  securities  and  titles  that 
draw  a  fixed  rate  of  income.  In  the  last  ten 
years  average  interest  rates,  for  time  money, 
have  risen  from  about  3.7  per  cent,  to  6  or 
7  per  cent.  During  the  last  six  years  the 
higiicst  grade  national,  municipal,  and  rail- 


road bonds  of  the  world  have  declined  an 
average  of  about  20  per  cent.  Such  an  enor- 
mous decline  in  the  face  of  great  prosperity 
and  rising  prices  of  property  is  unparalleled. 
Thus,  the  holder  of  British  consols,  during 
the  last  eight  years,  has  not  only  lost  as 
much,  in  the  shrinkage  of  the  value  of  con- 
sols, as  he  has  received  in  interest  rates,  but 
he  has  lost  the  difference,  in  purchasing 
power  (35  per  cent.),  between  what  £100 
would  have  bought  then  and  what  it  will 
buy  now.  It  is  this  shrinkage  in  bonds  and 
preferred  stocks  that  is  playing  havoc  with 
insurance  companies,  savings  banks,  and  other 
fiduciary  institutions.  Instead  of  carrying 
these  securities  on  their  books  at  less  than 
their  market  values,  as  has  been  customary  in 
past  years,  these  institutions  must  now 
charge  off  large  amounts  for  losses,  even 
after  putting  these  securities  on  their  books 
at  the  present  market  values. 

SPECULATION,  EXTRAVAGANCE  AND  CORRUI'- 
TION. 

But  it  is  through  rising  prices  and  the 
speculation  that  rising  prices  engender  that 
depreciating  gold  has  hastened  the  present 
panic.  Largely  because  of  this  change  in  the 
value  of  gold  we  have,  in  the  last  four  years, 
or  in  the  last  ten  years,  experienced  as  much, 
speculatively,  as  we  would  ordinarily  ex- 
perience in  twice  the  time,  (^f  course  the 
faster  prices  rise  the  greater  speculation 
there  is  and  the  sooner  the  inflated  bubble 
will  burst.  With  rising  prices  and  specula- 
tion go  manipulation,  corruption,  st(K"k  and 
corporation  jobbery,  and  wild-cat  promotions 
in  all  lines.  Big  paper  profits  lead  to  ex- 
travagance and   many  other  evils. 

In  these  ways  cheapening*  gold  is  respon- 
sible for  the  present  panic  at  the  present 
time.  But  there  are  still  other  effects  that 
will  only  be  suggested  here.  By  causing  an 
unfair  liistribution  of  products  and  by  pluck- 
ing the  many  creditors  (savings  banks  de- 
positors, etc.)  for  the  benefit  of  the  compara- 
tively few  debtors  (big  st(x:kholdcrs  of  rail- 
roads, etc.)  it  creates  dissatisfaction,  discon- 
tent, and  radicalism.  These  frighten  capital- 
ists and  make  them  as  susceptible  to  panics  as 
is  a  flock  of  sheep  when  a  wolf  is  ap- 
proaching. 

PARALLEL  OF   1 857   PANIC. 

The  present  panic,  caused  by  a  breakdown 
in  speculation  in  a  time  of  seenu'ngly  unusual 
prosperity,  when  prices  are  rending  upward 
strongly,  is  a  close  parallel  to  the  1857  panic. 
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It  is,  therefore,  reasonably  certain  to  be  short  doors.     There  was  mismanagement  and  cor- 

and  sharp,   rather  than  prolonged,  as  were  ruption  then  as  now  and,  possibly,  to  an  even 

the  panics  of  1873  and  1893,  "\vhich  occurred  greater  extent.     It  took  longer  to  clean  it 

during  periods  of  failing  prices.     So  closely  out  then  than  it  is  likely  to  take  now. 

do  conditions  of  to-day  parallel  those  of  1857  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  seems  prob- 

that,  by  slight  changes  in  names,  dates,  and  able  that  our  present  financial  and  business 

amounts,  much  of  Mr.  J.   S.  Gibbon's  de-  depression  will  end  almost  as  suddenly  as  it 

scription  of  "The  Panic  of  1857,"  written  began   and    that,    within    two    months,    and 

in  1858,  would  fit  present  conditions.     The  possibly  one,   m.one}'   will   be   plentiful    and 

1857  panic  lasted  but  a  few  weeks  and  the  cheap,  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  rising  rapidly, 

resultant  depression  but  a  few  months.  and  that,  within  six  months,  most  of  the  men 

While  the  present  panic  was  not  so  much  now  idle  will  be  re-employed,  and  industry 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky  as  will  again  be  on  the  upgrade.  Wounds  heal 
was  that  of  1857,  Y^^  there  are  several  rea-  slowly,  howe\er,  and  we  cannot  expect  full 
sons  why  the  recover}'  should  be  even  more  recovery  in  igo8, — a  Presidential  election 
prompt  than  at  that  period.  First,  the  out-  year.  The  radical  action  of  the  Administra- 
put  of  gold  is  now  increasing  rapidly,  while  tion  at  Washington,  on  November  18,  in 
in  1857  it  had  ceased  to  increase.  Prices,  deciding  to  issue  $50,000,000  worth  of  Pan- 
therefore,  will  tend  upward  more  strongly  aina  bonds  and  $100,000,000  in  treasury 
now  than  then.  This  means  that  liquidation  notes,  may  stop  the  currency  famine  within 
is  not  likely  to  go  as  far,  in  commodities  and  a  week  and  bring  a  return  of  confidence 
real  estate,  as  it  did  in  1873  and  1893.  that   will    soon    end    this   crisis.      There    is 

Again,   while   our  banking  and   currency'  am.ple  money   in  the  country  for  all  legiti- 

S)stems  are  far  from  perfect,   they  are  not  mate    purposes,    and    it    will    come    out    of 

so  bad  as  were  those  of  1857.     ^^  ^^^>^^  time  its    hiding   places    as   soon   as   confidence    is 

nearly  all  banks  in  the  country  closed  their  restored. 


THE   WESTS   FINANCIAL   REVELATION. 

HV  CHARLES  .MOREAU    HARGER. 

C*OR  half  a  decade  It  has  been  the  boast  of  West  was  driven  to  extremity;  several  States 
the  West, — meaning  thereby  the  grain-  declared  a  week's  holidas,  and  sudden  stag- 
raising  territory-  lying  between  the  Rocky  nation  reached  from  the  cities  back  to  the 
.Mountains  and  the  Allcghcnics,  with  the  hamlets  twenty  miles  from  a  railroad. 
Pacilic  Northwest  as  an  adjunct  assfxriated  For  a  time  the  people  of  the  VV^est  would 
in  s>mpathy  and  business, — that  It  was  Indc-  not  believe  it.  They  could  not  In  a  day 
pendent  of  Wall  Street;  that  whatever  readjust  their  views  of  the  flnancLal  condl- 
might  happen  to  Sew  York's  financial  op-  tlons  to  include  a  nation-wide  mutuality  of 
(rations  it  would,  with  its  swelling  bank  interest.  They  had  looked  for  a  business 
dep<rtlts,  Its  ^  'ant  crops,  Its  reduced  reversal  to  come  to  them,  if  at  all,  after  a 
debts,  be  un  and  sn  ure.  This  self-  long  period  of  fin.irKlal  disaster  In  the  East, 
confidence  apparently  extended  to  all  classes;  — that  It  cf)uld  reach  the  farthest  sections  of 
it  was  expressed  by  bankers  as  well  as  by  our  vast  country  In  a  single  night  wius 
farmers,  by  merchants,  and  by  manufacturers,  preposterous. 

It  wa.s  the  pf,pular  p<>sitIon  to  take,  and  hr  WESTERN    bank   hxi'ANSION. 
who  declared  otherwise  was  tniwned  upfin 

as  licini:  in  a  wav  <IIsIoyaI  to  the  West's  In-  When   they  found   pr.ictu  ally  every  bank 

terests, — v>    that    thosf    who    t<M»k    broailer  limltinj^  the   pa)ni)-nt  of  currrncy  over   the 

virwt  disoissed  all  these  facts  and  interests  counter  to  sums  of  $2S  or  $50  In  a  week; 

in  mrKlrratlon.  when  loans  were  called,  Interest  rates  raised, 

Then    in    a   single    week,    following    the  new  :ui  inniiiodations  refuseil,  the  reali/ation 

Wall  Street  upheaval  of  O«iolirr  24,  like  a  canic  with  fidl  force, — and  there  was  in  the 

paralytic   stroke,   every  bank    in   the  entire  remote  handet   the  same   fright  aniun^  de- 
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positors  that  was  manifested  on  Manhattan 
Island, 

The  very  multiphcity  of  banks  was  an 
element  of  dan{i;er.  For  the  past  eight  years 
bankinj;  in  the  West  has  been  exceedingly 
profitable.  Earnings  have  been  high,  de- 
mand for  money  has  been  strong,  surplus 
savings  were  seeking  investment, — what  bet- 
ter investment  than  a  bank  ?  Any  business 
man  of  good  address  could  organize  a  bank 
almost  anywhere.  Two  banks  in  a  town  of 
less  than  looo  population  are  common.  A 
bank  to  ever)'  3cx>  families  can  be  found  in 
purely  agricultural  counties  200  miles  west 
of  the  Missouri  River.  Nebraska  has  over 
800  banks,  Kansas  has  937,  Oklahoma  750, 
Minnesota  700,  North  Dakota  500, — and 
other  States  with  similar  abundance. 

The  cvistomers  of  these  banks  are  largely 
farmers,  or  those  directly  dependent  on  agri- 
culture. They  have  been  educated  slowly 
in  banking  habits.  Up  to  three  years  ago 
rolls  of  currency  buried  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing 1893  were  frequently  brought  to  the 
banks  for  deposit.  It  has  been  a  hardly 
taught  lesson,  but  it  was  learned  finally, 
and  at  a  farmers'  public  auction  anywhere 
in  the  prairie  States,  out  of  $3000  in  the 
amount  of  sales,  $2500  would  be  cash  and 
90  per  cent,  of  that  sum  itself  would  be  paid 
in  checks. 

When  all  this  constituency,  slowly  won 
to  confidence  in  the  banks  and  which  had 
deposited  in  many  instances  $200,000  in  an 
institution  with  only  $10,000  capital,  saw 
its  house  of  self-sufficiency  crumble,  it  suf- 
fered as  severely  in  its  pride  as  in  its  finan- 
cial standing.  It  was  for  the  moment 
stunned  by  the  new  conditions. 

HOW    THE    DEMAGOGUE     PUT     IT. 

This  was  the  opportunity  of  the  dema- 
gogue. His  explanation  delivered  generally 
on  the  street  corner,  but  sometimes  from  the 
platform,  ran  like  this:  "  Down  in  AVall 
Street  is  a  gang  of  gamblers  and  robbers; 
they  have  borrowed  from  our  banks  out  here 
in  the  West  your  money  and  my  money  and 
have  lost  it  in  their  gambling  operations. 
Now  when  our  banker  wants  it  he  cannot 
pet  it;  when  you  and  I  want  it  we  are 
refused. — and  it  is  all  due  to  the  Wall  Street 
thieves." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  materiallv 
different  from  the  "  (^reat  Red  Dragon  " 
and  the  "  Hated  Money  Power "  of  old 
Populist  oratory. — hut  JPortunatcly  it  has 
this  time  been  addressed   to  audiences  com- 


paratively out  of  debt,  with  resources  of 
grain  and  stock  and  prosperous  farms,  and  it 
has  been  received  with  little  applause. 

The  direct  effect,  however,  has  been  a 
steady  drain  of  deposits  from  the  banks  of 
the  interior,  extending  through  the  month  of 
November.  Day  by  day,  week  after  week, 
the  clerks  have  come  in  asking  for  cash  or 
exchange.  Debts  have  been  paid,  balances 
have  been  transferred,  and  not  a  bank  in  the 
entire  West  has  escaped.  The  slightest 
rumor  has  been  exaggerated  into  reason  for 
a  "  run ;  "  it  has  been  a  battle  with  every 
banker  how  to  meet  the  unusual  situation, — 
one  for  \\hich  no  ordinary  amount  of  fore- 
sight could  have  prepared  him. 

The  currency  condition  was  comparatively 
simple, — cashiers'  checks  and  clearing-house 
certificates  solved  much  of  the  problem.  The 
strain  came  in  the  meeting  of  the  downward 
tide  of  deposits.  The  timid  individual  was 
again  putting  currency  beneath  the  cellar 
floor.  Who  would  have  thought  it  possible 
two  months  ago  that  the  haughty  and  inde- 
pendent West  would  have  so  changed,  and 
in  so  short  a  time? 

ELEMENTS     OF     STRENGTH. 

The  hopeful  side  of  the  West's  condition 
lies  in  the  falsity  of  the  demagogue's  argu- 
ment. The  Western  banks  have  not  loaned 
money  to  gamblers  on  Wall  Street  or  any- 
where else,  (^ne  prairie  commonwealth  had 
last  September  $15,000,000  in  commercial 
paper, — which  is  the  form  of  investments  out- 
side the  local  field.  Probably  not  10  per 
cent,  of  this  was  written  east  of  Chicago.  It 
was  in  notes  of  great  packing-houses,  of  loco- 
motive manufacturers,  of  dry-goods  firms,  of 
dealers  in  staples  of  e\ery  description,  all  of 
it  the  highest  class  of  security-  and  creditable 
alike  to  maker  and  investor. 

Another  thing  of  importance:  the  West- 
ern banks  have  also  a  great  de.il  of  short-term 
paper  that  is  based  on  warehouse  receipts  for 
articles  of  food.  These  are  as  good  as  any 
investment  that  can  be  made,  for  the  material 
itself  is  certain  to  be  utilized,  and  when  it 
is  purchased  and  paid  for  the  notes  will  be 
paid.  Compare  this  sort  of  paper  with  that 
based  on  manufactured  luxuries  selling  at 
high  prices  and  the  advantage  becomes  appar- 
ent. In  other  words,  the  Western  banks  are 
on  a  steady  business  basis,  one  that  should 
anil  will  commend  them  to  their  depositors 
and  encourage  confidence.  In  no  part  of  the 
country  has  there  been  a  safer  sort  of  invest- 
iv.ent  of  surplus.     In  the  State  banks  the  farm 
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mortgage  holds  a  large  place, — not  a  "  quick 
asset,"  but  9  sure  one;  the  speculative  stocks 
of  Wall  Street  are  practically  an  unknown 
securit}-  to  the  Western  banker. 

Witii  this  kind  of  investments,  hundreds 
of  Western  banks  could,  if  necessary-,  liqui- 
date and  have  a  handsome  surplus  for  their 
stockholders ;  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  have 
been  compelled  to  present  a  semblance  of  un- 
certaint}-  when  nothing  of  the  sort  actually 
existed. 

PROBLEMS    OF    THE    WEST. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  problem  of 
depleted  deposit  accounts,  Western  banks 
have  to  solve  the  readjustment  of  loans  and 
the  matter  of  investment  of  surplus.  In  an 
agricultural  section,  with  no  clearing-house 
facilities,  the  countn-  bank  stands  alone 
against  the  community.  It  has  been  en- 
couraging that  up  to  Novemiber  15  in  many 
Mid- Western  towns  deposits  have  held 
steady,  that  currency  demands  have  been 
met  and  that  the  height  of  the  wave  of 
ner\-ousness  among  depositors  seems  to  have 
passed.  Indeed,  in  some  cities  banks  man- 
aged to  retain  such  confidence  of  depositors 
that  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  currency  to 
be  drawn  was  ever  made.  These,  however, 
were  exceptional.  What  was  a  banker  to 
do,  for  instance,  in  a  little  countr>-  town 
with  $200,000  deposits  and  $80,000  in  cash 
and  sight  exchange, — but  with  $73,000  of 
the  latter  in  reserve  hanks  which  would  not 
send  currenc)?  Little  wonder  that  $25 
limits  and  less  were  made. 

Another  thing  that  has  embarrassed  the 
West  has  been  the  sudden  slump  in  prices 
of  stock  and  grain.  The  farmer,  seeing  his 
wheat  worth  15  cents  a  bushel  less  and  able 
to  get  only  chccks,-:-not  currency  or  gold, 
— for  it  at  that,  locks  up  his  granar>'.  The 
owner  of  hogs  and  cattle  takes  similar  action. 
Business  in  an  agricultural  community  is 
thus  at  a  *•'  '  ''.  and  the  people  quite 
naturally  dra  r\\r  banks  fh<-  funds  fdr 

their  iuppfift. 


Had  the  Eastern  banks  limited  their  local 
customers,  but  sent  sufficient  currency  to  the 
interior  to  have  kept  the  country  banks  sup- 
plied, it  would  have  prevented  this  stagna- 
tion at  the  initial  shipping  points  for  farm 
products  and  have  gone  far  to  maintain  usual 
business  conditions.  Solvency  and  business 
activit}'  are  in  this  instance  two  very  differ- 
ent things. 

In  the  vaults  of  the  Western  banks  are  se- 
curities based  on  the  things  people  must  eat 
and  use,  on  the  contents  of  cold-storage  build- 
ings and  of  warehouses  that  will  soon  be  need- 
ed. As  these  goods  are  purchased  they  will  be 
paid  for,  and  the  banks  will  get  their  money. 
Bright  skies  and  commercial  activity  should 
first  come  where  such  conditions  exist.  So 
long  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  rain  falls  on 
the  fertile  acres  of  the  West,  financial  dis- 
tress cannot  long  continue.  A  large  portion 
of  the  past  season's  produce  is  yet  in  the  bin 
or  remains  unharvested  in  the  field.  It  is 
not  such  a  crop  as  that  of  1906,  but  with 
the  higher  prices  prevailing  in  October  it 
was  estimated  to  be  \\orth  more  money. 
The  farmers,  looking  at  this  and  considering 
the  newly  planted  wheat  which  is  going  into 
winter  in  excellent  condition  throughout  the 
Southwest,  are  unable  to  find  cause  for  pes- 
simism. 

It  is  perhaps  not  a  bad  thing  for  the  West 
to  have  been  awakened  out  of  its  sectional 
self-sufficiency  and  to  have  it  brought  home 
sharply  that  this  nation  is  one  in  business 
and  finance,  as  it  is  in  political  organization. 
When  normal  conditions  are  restored,  there 
QMght  to  be  accepted  a  broader  and  more 
helpful  sympathy  between  Kast  and  West, 
a  realization  that  uili  have  a  strong  inllu- 
ence  in  the  safer  adjustment  of  mutual 
interests. 

The  West  has  had  a  striking  object  lesson 
in  national  finance,  sharing  its  revelation 
with  the  Kast,  which  perhaps  underestimated 
its  dependence  on  tlie  nation's  granary.  Both 
should  g.'''n  :ui  c-- per  icm  r  not  fo  be  fur- 
gotten. 


TRUST   COMPANIES   AND   THE   PANIC. 

BY  WILLIAM  JUSTUS  BOIES. 


'  I  'HIS  lias  been  the  first  real  panic  that  the 
trust  companies  of  New  York  Cit^' 
have  ever  encountered.  There  were  hardly 
a  dozen  companies  competing  for  business  in 
the  Wall  Street  District  during  the  trouble- 
some days  of  1893.  These  were  for  the  most 
part  of  the  old-fashioned  type  which  con- 
fined their  activities  to  the  trustee  business 
and  the  functions  for  which  trust  companies 
w'ere  originally  incorporated.  But  the  mod- 
ern trust  company  which  is  to-day  estab- 
lished at  every  trade  center  in  the  United 
States  is  distinctly  the  product  of  the  remark- 
able prosperity  which  this  country  has  wit- 
nessed during  the  past  seven  years.  In  that 
period  gcx)  trust  companies  have  been  organ- 
ized in  the  United  States,  making  altogether 
1500  in  active  business  to-day.  The  trust 
companies  have  prospered  everywhere,  and 
in  New  York  City  their  progress  has  reached 
a  point  w  here  they  hold  to-day  nearly  $700,- 
000,000  deposits,  which  is  just  about  double 
what  the  Clearing  House  banks  reported  in 
the  panic  of  1893. 

The  modern  trust  company  is  essentially 
the  rich  man's  savings  bank.  But  rich  men 
often  lose  their  heads  like  otlicr  mortals  in 
panicky  times.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene 
on  lower  Broadway  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  22  last,  when  the  Knickerlxjcker 
Trust  Company  suspended  payment.  It  re- 
mindetl  one  of  "  bargain  day  "  in  a  great  de- 
partment store,  with  rusliing,  murmuring 
people  struggling  to  purchase  for  49  cents 
something  which  ordinarily  costs  iifty.  It  was 
literally  a  scramble  of  millionaires,  old  men 
and  women,  prosperous  brokers,  and  agents 
of  wealthy  estates,  fighting  like  mad  men  to 
reach  the  teller's  window  before  the  doors 
were  closed.  On  upper  Fifth  avenue,  wliere 
the  Knickerbocker's  white  marble  palace  of 
a  head  oflicc  is  located,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
A.  T.  Stewart  mansion,  high-powered  auto- 
mobiles were  adding  their  occupants,  some 
weejiing,  to  the  great  throng  of  waiting 
depositors.  Within  three  hours  fully  $8,- 
ooo,0(x)  of  the  company's  $60,000,000  de- 
posits were  withdrawn,  and  you  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  quell  a  mob  of  angry  long- 
shoremen as  to  win  the  co-operation  of  those 
rich  men  in  saving  the  company  from  instant 
embarrassment.     As  soon  as  the  2i,(X^i  de- 


positors,— a  sufficient  number  to  populate  a 
small  ciry, — saw  by  the  headlines  of  the 
afternoon  papers  that  the  company  had  sus- 
pended, New  York  had  a  genuine  panic  on 
its  hands.  Within  twenty-four  hours  almost 
every  trust  company  in  the  city  was  under 
suspicion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  21,000 
angry  depositors  were  using  the  words  "  trust 
company  "  in  tones  that  were  hardly  calcu- 
lated to  allay  the  misgivings  of  a  frightened 
community. 

WHO     "  UXSETTLED    COXFIDEN'CE  "  ? 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Knicker- 
bocker did  not  open  its  doors  the  next  day, 
as  its  officers  said  it  would.  Instead  of  that 
there  were  excuses,  charges  and  denials,  with 
an  attempt  by  one  officer  to  hold  President 
Roosevelt  responsible  for  "  unsettling  "  the 
confidence  of  depositors.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan 
with  other  bankers  did  heroic  work  night 
and  day  to  keep  the  trouble  from  spreading, 
and  had  Mr.  Morgan's  first  proposals  been 
adopted  I  think  that  the  community  might 
have  been  spared  the  worst  phases  of  the 
widespread  disturbance  which  followed. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Knickerbocker  was 
one  of  the  three  trust  companies  of  the  city 
that  enjoyed  Clearing  House  privileges. 
That  would  have  assured  it  immediate  as- 
sistance from  the  great  banks  had  it  merited 
it.  But  the  company  did  not  have  proper 
collateral  to  pledge  for  the  funds  that  were 
required  to  carry  it  through. 

J'he  Clearing  House  Committee  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  its  affairs,  saw  ex- 
actly how  its  money  was  invested,  and  said 
quietly:  "No,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  help 
you."  That  meant  that  the  company  had 
most  of  its  deposits  tied  up  in  syndicate  un- 
derwritings,  time  loans  and  various  forlorn 
hopes.  Its  president,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Bar- 
ney, who  has  since  committed  suicide,  was  a 
brilliant  real  estate  operator  rather  than  a 
banker.  lor  that  reason  the  concern  he 
managed  became  more  of  an  investment  in- 
stitution than  a  bank  whose  deposits  were 
subject  to  recall  without  notice.  It  was 
largely  a  case  of  "  one-man-control  banking," 
for  the  company's  directors  were  for  the 
most  part  too  rich  and  too  busy  with  their 
own  affairs  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
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bank's  management.  Several  of  them  have 
since  admitted,  what  most  people  knew,  that 
what  Mr.  Barney  said  "  went."  and  that  the 
details  of  management  were  largely  com- 
mitted to  his  care. 

A  "  RUN'  "  UXP.\RALLELED  IX  OUR  HISTORY. 

The  Knickerbocker  had  three  New  York 
Cit>-  branches,  and  through  stock  ownership 
or  control  it  had  largely  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  half  a  dozen  up-State  banks  and 
trust  companies.  In  that  way  its  failure  be- 
came a  matter  of  real  concern  to  hundreds 
of  depositors  outside  its  immediate  constitu- 
ency. Within  a  few  hours  after  the  Knick- 
erbocker's suspension  there  was  a  run  on  the 
Trust  Company  of  America.  That  run  was 
without  parallel  in  banking  history  and  soon 
assumed  almost  national  importance,  requir- 
ing the  united  efforts  of  the  most  powerful 
bankers  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the 
trying  complications  that  immediately  arose. 
The  company  had  $73,000,000  deposits  be- 
longing to  some  17,000  different  people,  and 
because  of  the  excitement  attending  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Knickerbocker  the  throngs  at 
its  doors  were  a  hundredfold  more  stubborn 
and  hard  to  handle  than  those  in  the  case  of 
the  Knickerbocker.  On  two  of  the  six  days, 
while  the  run  was  in  progress,  the  crowd 
became  so  dense  as  to  virtually  close  Wall 
street  to  traflfic.  Men,  women  and  children 
held  their  places  night  and  day  in  the  cease- 
less rush  to  reach  the  teller'.s  window,  the 
throngs  extending  a  full  block  in  both  direc- 
tions. It  looked  like  a  mob  that  is  attracted 
by  a  spectacular  fire,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions the  police  were  obliged  to  rush  down 
a  mounted  force  to  keep  the  crowds  back. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Lincoln 
Trust  0>mpany,  which  did  a  large  uptown 
business,  was  going  through  a  similar  ordeal. 
No  one  knew  how  the  run  started,  except 
for  the  unreasrjning  alarm  of  women  de- 
positors who  had  become  panic  stricken  as 
vxjn  as  the  Knickcrlwxrker  closed  its  doors. 
It  took  virtually  $50,000,000  cash  to  meet 
the   v'*'  '  '     by   the  «lrp<>sifors  f)f  both 

thrsc  ;:  before  the  cxcifcincnt  sub- 

sided. Both  companies  were  perfectly  siA- 
vent,  but  they  found  thrmselves  suddenly 
con •"'■''•'!  with  a  situation  requiring  the 
in.:  ro-oprratlon  of  New  York's  mr>st 

pr>wrrfui  financirr*  to  relieve.  It  was  pecu- 
liarly  a  fimr  u  hrn  rvrry  financier  had  to 
work  for  the  rr.ninion  grKxl  of  the  whole 
crmimunity.  The  few  who  did  not  give  their 
»uppf>rt, — and    there   were  a   few, — will   be 


reckoned  with  before  the  episode  closes.  In 
the  case  of  the  Trust  Company  of  America 
assistance  was  afforded  through  the  organi- 
zation of  a  special  relief  committee  of  trust 
company  officials  who  worked  in  conjunction 
with  ]\Ir.  J.  P.  Morgan  and  others  to  help 
it  meet  the  unusual  demand.  The  experience 
taught  the  directors  of  both  these  companies 
that  there  were  serious  responsibilities  attach- 
ing to  the  office  of  a  trust  company  director, 
and  that  ever)-  company  must  receive  assist- 
ance from  its  own  board  before  applying  to 
outside  quarters.  Altogether  there  were  half 
a  dozen  companies  in  the  Greater  New  York 
territor)'  that  virtually  suspended  payment  or 
were  given  assistance. 

KO  ILLEGALITY  OX   THE   PART  OF  THE  COM- 
PAXIES. 

Now  the  trust  companies  have  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  for  the  part  that  they 
played^  in  this  panic.  The  suspension  of 
the  Knickerbocker  seems  to  have  been  a 
clear  case  of  injudicious  banking.  One 
of  the  companies  may  find  it  expedient 
to  secure  a  new  head  for  much  the  same 
reasons  as  actuated  the  directors  of  the 
Mercantile  National  Bank  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  a  conservative  business  man  as 
president.  But  there  are  several  obvious  les- 
sons wluch  the  trust  companies  of  the  entire 
country  must  take  to  heart  if  they  wisli  to 
strengthen  their  prestige  and  continue  in  the 
field  of  deposit  banking.  With  characteristic 
quickness  of  action.  Governor  Hughes  has 
risen  to  the  occasion  by  appointing  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  connnission  to  recommend 
such  changes  in  the  trust  company  law  as  ap- 
pear expedient  to  those  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  trust  company  management. 
'J'he  commission  is  headed  by  A,  B.  Hepburn, 
president  of  the  Chase  National  Hank  of 
New  York,  who  made  a  splendid  reputation 
as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Otlu-r 
New  ^'ork  bankers  who  will  serve  with  lilni 
arc  Kdwin  S.  Marston,  president  of  the 
Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company ;  Ed- 
ward W.  Sheldon,  president  of  the  I'lu'ted 
States  Trust  Company;  A.  S.  Krissell.  presi- 
dent of  the  p'ifth  Avenue  Bank ;  Stephen 
Baker,  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  Man- 
hattan Company,  and  Andrew  Mills,  presi- 
dent of  the   Dry    i)<M  k   Savings   Institution. 

GOVIiRNOR    IIUr,l|i:s'  COMMISSION. 

This  commiwlfm,  acting  under  Govrrnrtr 
Hughes'  injunction  t«»  drtrrnn'ne  "what,  If 
any,  changnt  are  advisable  in  the  laws  of  the 
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State  relating  to  the  incorporation,  conduct 
of  business,  and  supervision  of  banks  and 
trust  companies,"  will  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor on  December  15  what  modifications 
of  the  New  York  State  trust  company  law 
are  necessary  to  strengthen  the  companies 
and  safeguard  the  interests  of  depositors. 
The  essential  provisions  of  this  law,  which 
has  been  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  im- 
portant trust  company  law  of  the  country, 
authorize  a  trust  company: 

T.  To  act  as  the  fiscal  or  transfer  agent  of  any 
State,  municipality,  l)ody  politic  or  corporation ; 
and  in  such  capacity  to  receive  and  disburse 
money,  and  transfer,  register,  and  countersign 
certificates  of  stock,  bonds,  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness. 

2.  To  receive  deposits  of  trust  moneys,  se- 
curities, and  other  personal  properly  from  any 
person  or  corporation,  and  to  loan  money  on 
real  or  personal  securities. 

3.  To  lease,  hold,  purchase,  and  convey  any 
and  all  real  property  necessary  in  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business,  or  which  tlie  purposes  of  the 
corporation  may  require,  or  which  it  shall  ac- 
quire in  satisfaction  or  partial  satisfaction  of 
debts  due  the  corporation  under  sales,  judg- 
ments, or  mortgages,  or  in  settlement  or  partial 
settlement  of  debts  due  the  corporation  by  any 
of  its  debtors. 

4.  To  act  as  trustee  under  any  mortgage  or 
bond  issued  by  any  municipalitj',  body  politic  or 
corporation,  and  accept  and  execute  any  other 
municipal  or  corporate  trust  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  this  State. 

5.  To  accept  trusts  from  and  execute  trusts 
for  married  women,  in  respect  to  their  separate 
property,  and  to  be  their  agent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  propert}',  or  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness in  relation  tliercto. 

6.  To  act  under  the  order  or  appointment  of 
any  court  of  record  as  guardian,  receiver,  or 
trustee  of  the  estate  of  any  minor,  the  annual 
income  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  $100, 
and  as  depository  of  any  moneys  paid  into 
court,  whether  for  the  benefit  of  any  such  minor 
or  other  person,  corporation,  or  party. 

7.  To  take,  accept,  and  execute  any  and  all 
sucli  legal  trusts,  duties,  and  powers  in  regard 
to  the  holding,  management,  and  disposition  of 
any  estate,  real  or  personal,  and  the  rents  and 
profits  thereof,  or  the  sale  thereof,  as  may  be 
granted  or  confided  to  it  by  any  court  of  record, 
or  by  any  i)crson,  corporation,  municipality,  or 
other  authority;  and  it  shall  be  accountal)Ie  to 
all  parties  in  interest  for  the  faithful  discliarge 
of  every  such  trust,  duty,  or  power  wiiicii  it 
may  so  accept. 

8.  To  take,  accept,  and  execute  any  and  all 
sucli  trusts  and  powers  of  whatever  nature  or 
description  as  may  be  conferred  upon  or  in- 
trusted or  committed  to  it  by  any  person  or 
persons,  or  any  body  politic,  corporation,  or 
other  authority,  by  grant,  assignment,  transfer, 
devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  or  which  may  be 
intrusted  or  committed  or  transferred  to  it  or 
vested  in  it  by  order  of  any  court  of  record,  or 
any  surrogate,  and  to  receive  and  take  and  liold 


any  property  or  estate,  real  or  personal,  which 
may  be  the  subject  of  any  such  trust. 

9.  To  purchase,  invest  in,  and  sell  stocks,  bills 
of  exchange,  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  other 
securities,  and  when  moneys,  or  securities  for 
moneys,  are  borrowed  or  received  on  deposit,  or 
for  investment,  tlie  bonds  or  obligations  of  the 
company  may  be  given  tlierefor,  but  it  shall  have 
no  right  to  issue  bills  to  circulate  as  money. 

10.  To  be  appointed  and  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  executor  of  or  trustee  under  tl.c  last 
will  and  testament,  or  administrator  with  or  with- 
out the  will  annexed,  of  the  estate  of  any  de- 
ceased person,  and  to  be  appointed  and  to  act  as 
the  committee  of  the  estates  of  lunatics,  idiots, 
persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  habitual  drunk- 
ards. 

11.  To  exercise  the  powers  conferred  on  indi- 
vidual banks  and  bankers  by  section  fifty-five  of 
this  act,  subject  to  the  restriction  contained  in 
said  section. 

PROBLE.MS    OF    THE    TRUST    COMPAXV. 

The  chief  problems  have  to  do  with  the 
accumulation  of  a  proper  cash  reserve  and 
the  question  of  restricting  investments.  As 
the  trust  companies,  under  the  present  law, 
are  able  to  "  loan  money  on  real  or  personal 
property,"  and  "  to  lease,  hold,  purchase  and 
convey  any  and  all  real  property,"  they  en- 
joy privileges  not  conferred  upon  any  other 
financial  institutions.  The  State  banks  are 
restricted  in  their  investments  "  to  stocks,  or 
bonds,  or  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
or  of  any  city,  count}-,  town,  or  village  of 
this  State,  the  interest  of  which  is  not  in 
arrears."  They  must  not  deal  in  railroad 
stocks  or  in  real  estate,  and  are  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  the  revenues  result- 
ing from  discounting  and  negotiating  prom- 
issory notes,  trading  in  exchange,  coin,  and 
bullion,  and  from  loans  made  on  personal 
security.  The  State  banks  urge  that  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  for  the  State  to  restrict 
them  in  this  way,  when  their  competitors, 
the  trust  companies,  which  do  chiefly  the 
business  of  deposit  banks,  are  given  a  free 
field  for  investment.  It  is  for  the  commis- 
sion to  recommend,  therefore,  whether  this 
freedom  of  investment  shouKl  be  continued, 
or  whether  the  trust  companies  should  be 
made  to  employ  their  funds  in  specific  chan- 
nels. \V^hile  it  may  be  urged  that  depositors 
have  never  suffered  much  from  losses  sus- 
tained through  unwise  investments  of  trust 
company  funds,  the  fact  remains  that  an  un- 
restricted field  affords  opportunity  lor  such 
recklessness  as  has  been  exposed  in  the  case 
of  the  Knickerbocker.  The  commission  will 
undoubtedly  view  the  subject  in  a  broad- 
minded  way,  but  the  fact  that  most  of  its 
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members  have  been  identified  with  the  most 
conservative  t}"pe  of  trust  company  banking 
indicates  that  its  recommendations  may  im- 
pose some  restrictions.  Clark  Williams,  the 
new  superintendent  of  banks,  who  will  ad- 
vise with  the  commission  on  these  matters,  is 
an  experienced  trust  company  official  of  de- 
cided ability. 

LEGAL    STATUS    OF    THE    TRUST    COMPANY. 

Even  those  who  last  winter  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  present  trust  company  re- 
serve law  admit  that  the  panic  has  proved  its 
inadequac}'  as  a  sufficient  protective  measure. 
That  law,  which  became  effective  on  April 
27  last,  after  one  of  the  bitterest  fights  in 
which  trust  company  officials  were  even  ar- 
rayed against  their  rivals  of  the  deposit 
banks,  provides  for  companies  located  in  the 
principal  cities: 

Everj'  trust  company  having  its  principal  place 
of  business  in  any  city  in  the  State  having  a 
population  of  over  800,000  shall  at  all  times 
have  on  hand  a  reserve  fund  equal-  to  at  least 
15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  its  deposits. 

The  whole  of  such  reserve  fund  may,  and  at 
least  one-third  thereof  must,  consist  of  either 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  gold  certifi- 
cates, silver  certificates,  or  notes  or  bills  issued 
by  any  lawfully  organized  national  banking  as- 
sociation, one-third  thereof  may  consist  of  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  bonds  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  bonds  issued  in  compliance  with  law 
by  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  within  the 
State  of  New  York  computed  at  their  par  value, 
which  must  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  cor- 
poration exclusive  of  all  other  "investments ;  the 
balance  thereof  over  and  above  the  part  consist- 
ing of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  gold 
certificates,  silver  certificates,  notes  and  bills  is- 
sued by  any  lawfully  organized  national  banking 
association,  and  the  part  thereof  consisting  of 
bonds  as  above  providc-d,  must  consist  of 
moneys  on  deposit  subject  to  call  in  any  liank 
or  trust  company  in  this  State  having  a  capital 
of  at  least  $200,000  or  a  capital  anrl  surplus  of 
|joo,ooo  and  approved  by  the  superintendent  of 
banks. 

The  panic  has  shown  that  a  15  per  cent, 
rwervr,  one-third  of  which  is  in  actual  cash, 
i»  not  enough  to  insure  a  trust  company 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  deposit  baxiking.  In 
the  notable  discussion  before  the  lep'slative 
committee  last  winter,  Mr.  William  A. 
Nash,  president  of  the  0)rn  F'xchange  Hank 
of  New  York,  advocating  the  adoption  of 
a  cash  reserve  law  for  trust  companies,  ut- 
tered this  word  of  warning,  which  is  pecu- 


liarly descriptive  of  the  conditions  prevailing 

in  New  ^  ork  this  month: 

"  The  depositor  doesn't  want  his  money  in 
cash,  but  he  wants  to  feel  that  it  is  in  sight. 
If  it  is  in  sight  he  is  satisfied.  You  may  call 
this  sentimental,  if  j^ou  will,  and  perhaps  it  is 
so,  but  it  is  the  hardest  fact  that  I  know  of  in 
banking.  Then  there  is  this  plain  duty  to  safe- 
guard the  deposits  of  the  people.  The  State  of 
York,  and  especialh'  the  city,  is  the  clearing- 
house of  the  countrj'.  The  country  looks  at 
New  York, — if  it  is  sound  the  country  is  reas- 
sured; if  it  is  weak,  or  doubtful,  distrust  is  felt 
everj-where.  The  aim  of  this  law  is  to  rein- 
force, to  strengthen,  to  ward  oflf  panic,  to  reassure 
depositors,  to  institute  those  long  estabhshed 
rules,  which  if  evaded,  or  despised,  bring  ruin 
on  those  who  hold  them  as  if  of  no  account.  It 
needs  to  be  strengthened  and  braced  up.  Fre- 
quent statements  are  good,  examinations  are 
helpful,  but  an  adequate  cash  reserve  is  worth 
more  than  all." 

A  trust  company  expert,  Vestus  J.  Wade, 

head  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of 

St.  Lx)uis,  in  speaking  of  the  run  on  St.  Louis 

trust  companies  four- years  ago,  says  of  his 

conversion  to  the  cash  reserve  theory: 

The  reason  why  trust  companies  should  keep 
a  reserve  the  same  as  the  banks  is  because  they 
are,  no  matter  what  you  may  call  thcin,  active, 
energetic  financial  institutions.  They  arc  not 
immune  from  the  "  runs."  I  was  one  of  those, 
representing  one  of. the  great  number  of  trust 
companies,  that  thought  the  deposits  in  a  bank 
were  equivalent  to  cash  on  hand.  One  hour's 
experience  on  the  27th  day  of  October  last 
showed  me  the  dissolution  of  that  fallacj',  and 
wiped  it  away  from  my  mind.  In  one  hour  011 
that  occasion  the  trust  companies  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  had  before  their  doors  enough  depos- 
itors to  draw  all  of  the  available  cash  out  of 
the  trust  companies  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  if 
the  run  had  continued.  From  that  day  to  this 
I  have  determined  that  so  long  as  I  was  an  ex- 
ecutive of  a  financial  institution, — call  it  what 
you  may, — when  the  "  holler  "  came  I  would  be 
ready  to  meet  the  storm. 

The  trust  companies  of  the  country  are  a 
great  deal  stronger  than  they  were  then. 
The  experience  of  this  panic  will  make  them 
stronger  still.  The  trust  company  is  pre- 
(•minently  an  American  institution.  It  has 
come  to  stay  because  we  cannot  get  along 
without  it.  The  trust  companies  have  made 
tremendous  progress  in  the  last  decade  and 
having  been  tried  by  fire  in  Nov  York's 
great  panic,  tliry  will  be  better  fitted  than 
r\'pr  to  meet  the  nerds  of  a  people  that  will 
ultimately  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
the  safest  and  best  banking  system  in  the 
world. 
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\/rUCH  has  been  written  and  printed  of 
late  regarding  the  clearing-houses  of 
this  and  other  cities  of  this  country.  Thus 
we  have  read  that  the  Clearing-House  at 
New  York  took  action  to  save  several  banks; 
that  other  banks  suspended  because  of  the 
withdrawal  of  clearing-house  support ;  that 
clearing-house  certificates  were  issued  to 
lessen  the  stress  of  monetary  stringency,  and 
we  even  learn  that  clearing-house  certificates 
have  been  issued  to  pay  the  wages  of  work- 
men, clerks,  operatives,  and  store  employees. 
The  wide  range  of  action  here  indicated  and 
the  diversity  of  directions  in  which  the  ac- 
tivities of  clearing-houses  have  been  mani- 
fested may  be  a  matter  puzzling  to  the  or- 
dinary person.  For  these  and  others  the 
following  description   may   be  enlightening: 

THE    ORDIXARY    FUNCTION    OF   THE    CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE. 

In  its  priman,'  and  simplest  form,  the  form 
in  which  the  fathers  of  the  clearing-house 
system  knew  it,  a  clearing-house  is  merely  a 
centrally  located  place,  where  checks,  drafts, 
bills,  notes,  or  other  kinds  of  credit  instru- 
ments coming  into  the  possession  of  the  banks 
are  brought  to  be  exchanged  for  their  equiv- 
alent in  other  similar  credit  instruments  or 
for  cash.  Just  as  in  the  old  original  "  Ex- 
change," where  merchants  met  to  buy  and 
sell  commodities,  so  do  the  banks  through 
clerks  meet  to  exchange  checks  or  money  for 
other  checks  or  obligations  they  owe  or  are 
owed.  To  illustrate,  we  must  compare  the 
old  system  of  exchanging  claims  against  the 
respective  banks  w  ith  that  now  in  vogue  in 
nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  world  having  any 
pretension  to  financial  importance. 

Under  the  oKl  system  a  porter  chosen  for 
his  strength  perhaps  as  much  as  for  his 
known  honesty  took  all  the  checks  upon 
other  banks  that  came  into  his  own  bank's 
possession  and  went  the  rounds  from  bank 
to  bank  collecting  his  claims  in  the  form  of 
cash,  whether  bank  bills  or  gold.  One  re- 
sult was  the  carrying  of  large  sums  of  money 
through  the  streets,  w  ith  the  consequent  dan- 
ger of  loss  by   rolibery  or  carelessness.     .As 


the  banks  increased  in  number,  an  Infonral 
meeting  of  the  porters  at  one  central  point  to 
exchange  checks  for  cash  was  a  natural  evo- 
lution. This,  however,  was  cumbersome 
and  oftentimes  unsatisfactory  because  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge  in  advance  of  the  claims 
that  would  be  presented  and  of  the  sums  nec- 
essary to  meet  them.  Finally,  the  banks  t(X)k 
cognizance  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  and 
arranged  for  a  central  place  of  exchange, 
w  ith  a  manager  and  clerks  to  supervise  and 
conduct  the  exchanges.  This  was  the  gen- 
esis of  the  clearing-house  as  it  exists  to-da\ , 
and  it  may  be  said  also  that  a  great  many 
clearing-houses  are  to-day  merely  places  of 
exchange  for  items  h.eld  by  banks  against 
other  banks. 

HOW    THE    "clearing"    IS   DONE. 

As  to  the  present  methods  of  clearing  at, 
say,  any  of  the  larger  clearing-houses,  the 
system  in  vogue  at  the  New  ^'ork  Clcaring- 
House  may  be  cited  as  exemplifying  the  mod- 
ern plan  of  action.  Two  clerks  come  from 
each  bank  that  is  a  member  of  the  Clearing- 
House  each  business  day  at  9.30.  P'xchanges 
are  made  at  10  a.m.  Each  bank  has  a  desk 
assigned  it,  behind  which  sits  one  of  the 
clerks,  prepared  to  receive  checks  or  other 
claims  against  his  bank.  The  other,  or  de- 
livery clerk,  has  a  bag  filled  with  checks 
against  other  banks.  At  the  stroke  of  a  bell 
the  line  of  deliver}'  clerks  moves  slowly  down 
and  around  the  room,  stopping  at  each  other 
bank  desk  in  turn,  laying  down  the  re:.pectivr 
bundles  of  checks,  getting  receipts  therefor, 
and  passing  on  until  they  have  made  the 
round  of  all  the  bank  desks  and  return  to 
their  own  desks.  When  the  delivery  clerk 
returns  to  his  own  desk  he  finds  it  piled  high 
\vith  checks  left  by  other  deliver)'  clerks. 
After  comparing  the  totals  of  these  checks 
with  his  fellow  clerk's  list  he  takes  them  to 
his  bank.  The  dork  remaining  adds  his 
totals  of  checks  receiveil  from  other  banks 
and  compares  it  with  his  original  list  of 
checks  against  other  banks  which  he  made  up 
before  he  left  his  own  bank.  The  difference 
between    his   two    totals  of  checks   for   and 
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against  his  own  bank  is  the  amount  of  bal- 
ance his  bank  owes  or  is  owed.  If  his  bank 
owes  more  than  he  receives  from  the  other 
banks  he  liils  out  a  debit  slip  and  hands  it 
to  the  manager.  If  the  total  he  receives  is 
less  than  what  he  has  brought  from  his  bank 
he  tills  out  a  credit  slip.  The  clerks  of  the 
Clearing-KoLise  have  a  memorandum  of 
what  he  brought  and  what  he  received,  and, 
footing  them  up,  the  manager  knows  what 
each  bank  owes  and  what  it  should  receive. 
The  totals  of  what  is  o\\"ed  by  all  of  the 
banks  are  the  clearings,  and  the  differences 
then  are  alone  to  be  settled  for.  Usually  the 
clearing-house  sheets  are  tinished  and  proved 
by  10.45  a.m.,  and  fines  are  levied  for  any 
mistakes  m.ade  in  footings.  From  12.30  to 
1.30  the  banks  settle  for  balances  they  owe  at 
the  Clearing-House.  Shortly  after  1.30  the 
clerks  whose  banks  are  owed  sums  collect 
and  return  to  their  banks.  Differences  due 
arc  paid,  if  the  sums  are  large,  in  certificates 
representing  gold  deposited  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Clearing-House.  Small  balances  are  set- 
tled in  bank-notes,  legal  tenders,  and  silver 
or  copper  coins.  All  balances  due  at  the 
New  York  Clearing-House  are  therefore  set- 
tled in  cash.  Other  clearing-houses  through- 
out the  country  pursue  \exy  much  the  same 
plan,  some  of  them  paying  balances  in  cash 
or  its  equivalent,  some  giving  New  York  ex- 
change, and  some  cashiers'  checks,  which  are 
later  presented  at  the  banks  issuing  them  or 
arc  passed  through  the  clearing-house  the 
next  day,  and  others  still  liave  a  variety  of 
uajs  satisfactory  to  themselves  for  sctth'ng 
the  differences.  There  are  fully  115  clear- 
ing-houses in  this  country  and  Canada  re- 
porting the  total  of  their  exchanges  each 
week  and  month,  and,  representing  as  they 
do  the  payments  on  account  of  all  kinds  of 
fr   ■       '   •  '  ns  going  rm  all  (jvcr  the 

f     -  1   «!ay,   uccic,   month,  and 

year,  they  constitute  a  statistical  measure  of 
V     '  r  countries  which  is  in  a 

A  COMPARISON*  WITH   TMK   ENT.I.ISM   SYSTEM. 

So  much  for  the  mere  plan  of  rvrh  '"  '"" 
or  clearing  checks  or  other  forms  of  in 
n«s  between  banks.     This  plan  with  subse- 
qurnt  mod  if  '  '     '  ' 

tion*  ha»  b'  , 

the  ofKani/ation  of  the  New  York  Clearinjj- 
fl'.MHC   in    iHsi.      In    F'nglanil    the   I/on(lf»n 

CUaring-H' ' '  ■' V  to  alvjut  the  time 

whm  thr    1  Ir^   rrvoltc«l   from 

the  motlier  country.      1  here,  however,   the 


balances  now,  as  then,  are  settled  by  drafts 
on  the  Bank  of  England,  whereas  the  settle- 
ments at  New  York  are  made  in  actual  cash 
at  tlie  time  of  clearing,  and  competent  au- 
thorities are  quoted  as  saying  that  the  New 
Y  ork  clearing  operation,  which  is  all  com- 
pleted early  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day,  is 
superior  to  the  London  system,  which  re- 
quires a  m.uch  longer  time  and  emplo3S  an 
apparentl)'  much  more  cumbersome  system. 

THE  CUSTODIAN  OF  OUR  CREDIT  MACHINERY. 

This  exchanging  of  checks,  however,  is, 
after  all,  only  the  primary  or  simplest  form 
of  clearing-house  activities.  It  is  in  its  wider 
scope  as  the  real  custodian  of  the  credit  ma- 
chinery of  the  country  that  the  clearing-house 
hnds  its  fullest  reason  for  existence.  Here 
the  highest  type  of  that  much  overworked 
phrase  "  community  of  interest "  finds  its 
tangible  expression,  and  here  in  time  of 
stress  or  of  actual  panic  the  really  modern 
conception  of  what  a  clearing-house  should 
be  is  demonstrated.  We  have  in  this  coun- 
try no  central  bank  system  such  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  England,  France,  Germany,  and  al- 
most all  of  the  leading  European  countries. 
The  American  Treasurj'  system  is,  of  course, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  custodian  of  the  coun- 
tr\-'s  reserve  of  specie.  Hut  the  Associated 
Hanks  of  New  York,  which  is  usually  known 
as  the  New  York  Clearing-House,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  custodians  of  a  large  part  of 
the  moneys  of  the  country,  because  they  hold 
in  normal  times  nuich  of  the  reserves  re- 
quired by  the  National  Hankipg  act  to  be 
held  by  all  national  banks.  On  November 
16,  1907,  the  New  York  Clearing-House 
banks  held  5^2 1 8,659,000  of  legal  tender  cur- 
rency and  specie.  At  the  same  date  a  year 
ago  they  held  $252,682,4(X).  This  is  be- 
cause New  York,  like  J^judon,  is  the  finan- 
cial heart  and  clearing-house  of  the  coimtry, 
point  to  this  statement  being  given  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  tu<i-thirds  <  f  the  entire 
country's  bank  exchanges  in  1906  were 
cleared  at  the  metroplis.  This  is  of  course 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  as  the  largest 
city  and  the  mmt  important  port  of  the  coun- 
try ^cw  ^  <irk  holds  the  largest  supply  of 
actu^  cash.  Here,  in  fact,  is  the  place  where 
liquid  capital  finds  its  promptest  and  widest 
usr, 

I'ROTrCTINC;  INDIVIDUAL   BANKS. 

In  normni  tlmr^,  therefore,  the  New  York 
banks  as  holders  of  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try'* actual  canli  and  an  truMees  for  the  rest 
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of  the  countr3''s  banks  hold  the  greater  part  the  co-operation  of  the  banks,  which  has 
of  the  country's  hquiJ  wealth  outside  of  t!ic  taken  tlie  place  of  the  old  selfish  plan  of 
Treasury.  ^Vhcn,  however,  as  in  the  past  every  on?  for  himself,  which  usually  resulted 
month,  a  condition  of  severe  monetary  strin-  in  a  useless  \\aste  of  financial  life  and  a 
gency  super\'cnes  and  the  needs  of  the  banks  slaughter  of  commercial  credit.  This  co-op- 
of  the  country  cause  them  to  draw  down  eration  in  turn,  as  already  explained,  takes 
their  reserves  of  cash  w-hile  the  work  of  the  form  of  an  issuance  of  clearing-house 
financial  settlement  is  but  little  reduced,  certificates,  which  is  the  tangible  evidence  of 
there  is  thrown  upon  the  New  \'ork  banks  the  faith  of  the  banks  themselves  in  them- 
a  burden  which  would  be  impossible  to  carry  selves  as  a  whole  and  in  the  individual  bank 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  process  of  possessed  of  good  securities  but  lacking  in  a 
time  a  solidarity  of  interest  and  a  plan  of  sudden  emergency  the  necessary  liquid  sup- 
working  out  from  these  conditions  had  been  ply  of  capital  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
evolved  through  the  medium  of  the  clearing-  had  under  our  peculiar  American  currency 
house.  Practically  the  banks  of  New  Wnk  s\stcm.  This  form  of  co-operation,  at  least 
pool  their  issues,  combine  their  reserves,  and  tlie  issuance  of  clearing-house  certificates, 
stand  together  as  one  bank  for  the  common  had  its  inception  in  the  troubled  days  of 
good  of  all.  The  strong  banks  lend  aid  to  i860,  and  eight  times  since  then  have  the 
their  smaller  and  in  no  disparaging  sense  Associated  Banks  of  New  \  ork  issued  cer- 
be  it  said,  their  weaker  brethren.  The  need  tificates  which  have  passed  current  between 
for  cash  is  met,  and  in  the  words  of  an  Eng-  the  banks  as  cash,  as  indeed  they  were,  be- 
lish  writer  the  Associated  Banks  of  New  cause  they  represented  the  surplus  gold  hold- 
York,  the  Clearing-House,  plays  the  part  ings  of  the  banks  of  New  York.  The 
in  the  Uiuted  States  that  the  Bank  of  Eng-  younger  sisters  of  the  New  \"ork  Clearing- 
land  does  for  the  United  Kingdom.  House  have  followed  New  \  ork's  example. 
((                                                            M  In    189^   eight   other  cities  did   this.      This 

CLIIARIXG-IIOUSE    CERTIFICATES.  ,                       i       i           i              /    n            i     . 

year  the  example  has  been   followed    by  so 

Does   a   bank    in    New   ^ Ork    need    cash?  many   cities   that   it   may   be  said    the   entire 

Then    the    Clearing-House   advances    it    out  country   has  been   working   for   three  weeks 

of  the  store  of  gold  that  the  banks  as  a  whole  on  a  clearing-house  certificate  basis. 

have  lodged   in   the  vaults  of  the  Clearing-  ^       .,  .  .^     ..      .„  ^  „ 

TT                 r>iZ                    .u                   .    u                  r  SOME   DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

House.     v)i  course,  there  must  be  security 

therefor,  and  the  perfectly  solvent  bank,  It  may  be  claimed,  and  perhaps  with  some 
short  perhaps  of  cash  hut  possessed  of  good  justice,  that  the  emplojment  of  these  cer- 
sccurities,  brings  its  securities  to  the  Clear-  tificates  is  a  form  of  temporary  relief,  and 
ing-House  Loan  Committee  and  obtains  that,  while  tiie  end  may  justify  the  means, 
clearing-house  certificates,  which,  taken  free-  it  is  at  best  a  makeshift  policy.  As  to  the 
ly  as  they  are  by  the  other  banks  in  settle-  first  objection  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
ment  of  balances,  pass  current  between  the  system  of  taxation  of  these  certificates  pro- 
banks  as  cash.  The  certificates  issued  at  vided  by  the  clearing-houses, — that  is,  the 
New  York  in  the  past  have  been  usually  in  rate  of  interest  charged  the  banks  taking 
denominations  of  S5000,  $io,ocx)  and  $20,-  out  these  certificates,  whicli  is  0  per  cent,  at 
000.  They  are  good  only  between  the  banks.  New  ^'ork, — is  high  enough  to  discourage 
and  the  ordinary  man  never  sees  them.  Thus  speculative  use  of  this  source  of  credit,  an»! 
the  time  of  stress  is  passed  safely,  as  the  crisis  past  experience,  the  short  time  they  are  em- 
of  late  October  and  early  November  has  plowed,  and  their  quick  return  anil  cancella- 
been  passed,  and  the  financial  situation  re-  tion  furnish  the  best  proof  that  the  privilege 
sumes,  as  it  is  now  resuming,  its  normal  con-  is  not  abuseil.  It  may  also  be  admitted  that 
dition.  Hereby  the  strong  banks  support  tlie  plan  is  a  makeshift  in  the  absence  of  a 
the  weak,  the  dread  of  failure  of  other  sol-  more  scientific  system,  but  it  might  be  well 
vent  cleariiig-housc  banks  is  avoided,  the  to  recall  that  criticisms  of  our  currency  sys- 
long  train  of  attendant  evils,  such  as  the  in-  tern  as  a  whole  are  not  content  w  ith  stigma- 
solvency  of  business  houses,  depositors  in  tizing  that  system  as  being  merely  a  niake- 
those  banks,  is  obv  iated,  and  the  banks  staml  shift.  Some  foreign  critics,  in  fact,  apply  the 
"  shoulder  to  shoulder  like  brethren,"  or  like  epithet  of  barbarous  to  our  present  currency 
one  bank  that  cannot  be  broken,  be  the  strain  system  w  ith  its  known  lack  of  elasticity  and 
ever  so  severe.  with  th.c  recurring  strains  w  liich  its  disorder 
This   is,   of  course,    rendered    possible   b\  places  upon  the  country's  business. 
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EMERGEXCY  CURRENCY. 

Just  as  past  financial  crises  called  for  and 
found  some  old,  some  new,  and  some  perhaps 
curious  methods  of  carrying  the  country-  over 
a  tr>"ing  period,  so  has  the  present  trouble 
seen  a  new  development  of  the  use  of  clear- 
ing-house certificates,  so  called.  The  usual 
torms  of  certificates  employed  were  as  out- 
lined above,  designed  to  circulate  between 
the  banks  merely,  and  it^was  never  intended 
by  the  original  users  that  clearing-house  cer- 
tificates should  be  em.ployed  in  the  everyday 
operations  of  the  public.  This  time,  how- 
e\'er,  a  form  of  emergena-  currenc}',  credit 
checks,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  many  cities, 
"  clearing-house  certificates,"  have  been  is- 
sued under  the  authorit\'  of  the  clearing- 
houses of  various  cities.  These  have  been 
for  sums  as  small  as  Si,  $2,  $5,  and  $10,  and 
not  in  the  usual  denominations  of  as  many 
thousands.  These  small  checks  have  been 
paid  out  for  wages,  accepted  for  food  sup- 
plies and  goods,  and  will  presumably  be  re- 
turned  and   cancelled    \\  hen    the   craze    for 


hoarding  money  in  boxes,  cupboards,  and 
stockings  passes  awa\'.  Where  a  high  rate  of 
interest  for  their  employment  is  charged  they 
undoubtedly  will  be  called  in  just  as  early  as 
possible,  except  as  numismatists  and  philat- 
elists choose  to  preserve  samples  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  various  kinds  of  currency  issued 
in  our  national  historj'.  Here  it  may  be 
claimed  that  this  form  of  currency  is 
extra-legal  in  character,  and  there  certainly 
have  been  some  objections  to  accepting 
them,  but  they  are  not  open  to  the  im- 
putation of  being  imsafe,  as  was  the  cur- 
rency of  an  earlier  time,  which  was  often 
entireh'  unsecured.  These  certificates  have 
behind  them  the  pledged  faith  of  the  clear- 
ing-houses issuing  them  and  they  will  be  re- 
deemed when  presented.  Still  they  are  an- 
other and  striking  example  of  the  burden  to 
a  country's  trade  of,  to  put  it  mildly,  an 
unscientific  currency  system  which  has 
strewn  the  economic  and  financial  historj^  of 
the  country  with  the  wrecks  of  thousands  of 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  prosperous 
business  enterprises. 
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AN   ARTIST'S   PLFA   FOR  AMERICAN 

ART. 

Editor  Review  of  Reviews: 

Art  has  been,  and  is,  my  very  life.  It  ^jves  me  all  my  joy.  It  is 
simply  for  art's  sake  that  I  speak  to  the  home  of  my  adoption,  America. 

Air.  Shaw,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stated  a  few  ueeks  ago 
that  "  the  products  of  the  United  States,  this  year,  amounted  to  the 
stupendous  sum  of  over  tuenty-six  billions  of  dollars."  Almost  beyond 
comprehension  ! 

Certainly  this  country  is  now  the  j^reatest  and  richest  in  all  the  world. 

But  alas.'     IV hat  of  America's  art  f 

A  national  art  gallery, — /'/  has  none!  A  national  school  of  painting, — it 
has  none!  A  national  conservatory  of  music  or  dramatic  art, — it  has  none! 
A  national  school  of  sculpture, — //  has  none! 

What  a  contemplation!  What  a  burning  shame!  For  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  to  realize  that  notivithstanding  w<* 
have  the  greatest  and  richest  country  on  earth,  yet  in  art  of  the  brush,  of 
the  chisel,  and  of  song,  America  is  probably  below  most  of  the  poorest 
countries  of  the  world. 

When  we  reflect  that  in  this,  the  richest  and  greatest  country  on  earth, 
there  is  not  one  national  institution  of  art  in  ivhich  the  young  A mericans 
of  both  sexes,  rich  or  poor,  can  secure  free  art  education,  it  makes  the  lover 
of  art  blush  nith  shame! 

European  nations,  through  their  art  (at  our  expense)  enjoy  immense 
revenues  and  profits  from  the  American  people  Z'hich  ought  to  be  expended 
and  enjoyed  at  home.  And  these  same  European  nations  are  wondering 
ichy  everything  except  art  is  encouraged  in   the    L  nited  States. 

When  we  read  and  zconder,  and  the  whole  world  reads  and  u-onders, 
at  our  cascade  of  billions  of  annual  w'ealth,  is  it  not  time  for  the  American 
pi  ess  to  give  this  subject  the  consideration  it  deserves  and  begin  a  campaign 
in  favor  of  national  art  institutions  f 

After  living  eighteen  years  in  this  country  and  having  learned  to  love 
its  institutions  and  its  people,  I  have  found  that  American  men  and  women 
are  as  much  in  love  u'ith  art  as  are  the  brightest  in  Europe. 

National  art  institutions  would  surely  place  the  United  States  in  the 
front  rank  with  her  composers,  painters,  sculptors,  and  her  dramatic  artists. 
But  America  never  can  hope  to  occupy  its  place  in  art  unless  it  generously 
invites  and  encourages  the  development  of  genius. 

The  sooner  the  American  people  realize  that  it  is  not  the  ceaseless, 
unique  thought  of  making  dollars  that  makes  a  country  great,  the  better, 
lor  a  country's  greatness  does  not  lie  in  its  wealth  measured  in  dollars. 
No,  by  all  means!  It  lies  in  the  exalted  character  of  its  citizenship.  It 
has  ahcays  been  and  ivill  always  be  through  its  great  artists:  and  the  more 
there  are,  the  greater  the  country  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  posterity. 

In  behalf  of  American  art  and  its  future  history,  I  plead  iiith  the  great 
American  press  to  impress  upon  our  Government  the  necessity  of  founding 
national  art  schools,  in  order  that  the  elevating  lessons  evolving  from  art 
may  broaden  the  minds  of  the  people  to  higher  ideals  and  loftier  purposes, 
to  the  fullest  development  of  that   noblest  of  alt  feelint^s.  "  Patriotism." 

)  ours  sincerely 


November  6.  IQ07. 


CuaI  \C:^^^^\y^ 


v_J^-^ 


Copyriibt  1907.  by  WUliam  Clausen.  N.  Y. 

"  HOIXD   AND   HUNTER. 


BY   WINSLOW    HOMER. 


'Veracftv  ts  th?  kcynntf-  of  ITompr's  art.  Rpfp  wp  sof>m  to  part  thp  hranolips  Oi  the  opposite  bank 
and  look  dlreptly  on  a  litrip  drama  in  thp  North  Woods.  \Vp  do  not  fppl  that  this  is  a  picture  luiilt  up 
from  several  other  skefrhep  in  the  artist'.*  studio.  Homer  not  only  paints  compli-te  compos'tion.  but  pquallv  true 
and  fresh  and  siiarkling  In  color  are  his  sketches,  mostly  in  water  color,  of  camp  firos  throwinf;  forth  a 
ftpnttering  fountain  of  sparks  in  the  night,  s-almon  or  trout  with  crimson  gills  leaping  from  ihc  water, 
palmettos  of  the  Florida  lagoons,  and  Bermuda  fishing  boats  flying  before  the  wind.  ^ 

AMKRICAN  PAINTING    lO-DAV. 


BV   P:RNEST    KNAl'FFT. 


T  N  the  article  on  Saint  Gaiuicns  in  tlie 
Review  of  Reviews  f(.r  September,  an 
analog}'  was  drawn  between  the  restraint  of 
his  treatment  of  the  Lincoln  statue,  and  the 
restraint  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburj^  .speech.  A 
similar  quality  of  restraint  permeates  Ameri- 
can painting;  it  is,  as  it  were,  its  hall  mark 
of  refinement.  So  often  the  visitors  to  our 
galleries  are  disapprjinted  because  the  paint- 
ings they  sec  there  arc  not  more  forceful, 
more  brilliant  and  entertaining,  I>et  them, 
however,  but  sympathize  with  the  quality  of 
restraint,  and  thc>'  will  sfKm  view  the  paint- 
ings in  a  new  light.  But  this  sympathy  they 
must  have;  they  must  recognize  that  restraint 
is  a  desideratum  of  f!if  tinr  arf;.  as  it  is  of 
refined  social  life. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  incnl  ut  Cordelia: 

Ilcr  voice  wa«  low, 

•        •        •        •         ' 

An    rxrrllcnt    tliiriK    i;t    v.  -:;i.i:;. 
l^rss    f.imiliar    is    Dante's    pi(fiire   of    the 
antique     hrr'<r'»,     C'j's.'ir,     Briifus,     Serrate*, 
Plato,  and  their  quiet  dignify: 
'I '  around 

M  .  . 


Bute  cniinent  aiithdrily;   tlicy   spake 

Seldom,  but  all  tiicir  words  were  tuneful  .sweet. 

Similarly  we  look  for  reticence,  the  ex- 
pression that  is  "  tuneful  sweet,"  in  the 
graphic  vernacular  of  our  American  painters. 

Wc  have  selected  a  few  painters  whose 
work,  we  bclie\e,  rcpn^scnts  this  reticent 
qualit}'.  It  is  not  intemled,  however,  to 
suggest  that  they  are  the  only  artists  worthy 
of  consideration;  the  brevity  of  our  article 
prevents  our  doing  full  justice  to  many 
painters  of  ecjual  eminence. 

jon.v  i.A  F.\R(;i;  THE  nestor  or  amihu  \v 

I'MNTER.S. 

John  La  Karge  stands  for  all  tiiat  is  best 
in  American  art.  lie  is  the  Nestor  of  our 
painters.  He  bclrjtigs  to  three  clrcades.  In 
the  old  days  he  fought  with  Hunt.  Inness, 
Wyant,  and  .Martin  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  our  art.  When  the  \r)iinnrr  s(  hool 
returned  'from  .Munich  afid  Paris,  and 
founded  the  Siniety  of  American  Artists,  in 
187H,    and    arraved    themselves    against    the 

/^'     ' '    '       'lit    for    recoL'fjifinn   of   a 

ni'  (ii(|ue  tl'an  tlcii  in  \o^'uc. 
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THE   KIGUT    HON.    l.OKD   RIBHI.ESDALE.      BY   JOHN    S.    SARGEXT. 

(One  of  the  strongest  portraits  in  modem  art.  A  perfect 
piece  of  cliaractt-rizalion.  Ucalism  in  tlie  best  sense  of  tlie  word. 
But  there  is  more  than  charucterizallon  and  realism. — there  Is 
decoration.  Every  object, — hat,  cravat,  coat,  riding  whip,  boots, 
columns,  and  dado  in  (he  bat  kKnnind.  males  a  i)attern  that 
forms  a  decoration.  Tliis  (Hinllty  is  miicli  admired  by  SarKenCs 
A'llow  artists.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  New  Yorlv.  tliere 
are  three  notable  i)orlraits  l>y  ."^argent,  of  Henry  (5.  Marquand, 
Wn..  M.  Chase,  and  Robert  T.ouis  Stvvenson,  wherein  this  deco- 
rative pattern-maliinR  may  be  discerned.  In  the  Marquand,  the 
white  chair  now  ajjpearing  and  now  disappearing  in  liglit  and 
darlc  tones;  in  the  Chase,  the  palette,  the  mail  sticic,  and  the 
blue  cravat  pin,  are  pliced  to  form  pie.islng  "  spots "  In  the 
pattern  of  the  canvas.  .Mongside  of  the  portraits  by  Sargent. 
the  cr  tin-or.e-mold  p?rtraits  of  our  rarly  painters,  like  Hunt- 
ington and  IClliot,  seen'  as  perfunctory  as  docs  a  sophomore's 
thesis  alongside  of  a  polished  essay  by  Waiter  Pater.) 

From  a  photogravure  in  the  London  .trt  Joxtrnal, 


he  joined  them,  and  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  American 
Arti.sts  from  1897  to  1906.  And 
still  later,  when  men  like  Dewing 
and  Twachtman  changed  the 
character  of  their  academic  tech- 
nique, caring  less  for  the  display 
of  brush  work  than  for  the  "  feel- 
ing" that  permeated  their  canvases, 
La  Farge's  work  could  hang  side 
hy  side  with  theirs,  and  even  at 
times  excel  it.  Indeed,  strange  to 
say,  the  more  they  advanced  the 
more  they  seemed  to  revert  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  1868  picture, 
"  Paradise  Valley,  Newport." 
And  when  this  picture  was  hung 
in  the  Comparative  Exhibition  in 
1905,  it  seemed  cousin  german  to 
the  works  of  Sisley  and  Monet, 
the  ultra  impressionists  of  France! 

His  greatest  painting  is  prob- 
ably his  large  decoration  repre- 
senting the  "  Ascension,"  in  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  Fifth 
avenue  and  Tenth  street,  New 
York  City.  This  has  at  once  all 
the  qualities  of  the  old  masters,  as 
well  as  all  the  qualities  of  the 
American  school  of  painting.  Like 
an  old  master,  it  is  rich  in  its  com- 
position and  beautiful  in  draw- 
ing; but  it  is  lighter,  more 
atitiospheric,  more  pearly  in  color 
tlian  the  altar  pieces  of  the  (^Id 
World. 

La  Farge  was  born  with  a 
strong  predilection  for  color,  and 
his  workings  in  stained  glass  have 
developed  his  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  juxtaimposing  of  colors, 
and  their  reciprocal  effects  upon 
one  another.  But  his  color  has 
neither  become  Rubens-like  in  ef- 
fect, nor  has  it  the  rich  textural 
effects  of  an  Abbey,  nor  the  bril- 
liant realism  of  Sargent,  nor  the 
dry  luminosity  of  the  impression- 
ists: the  pearly  tints  that  he  found 
in  the  sea-haze  when  making  his 
early  studies  from  nature  at  New- 
port, seem  to  have  permeated  all 
his  future  paintings,  so  that  the 
rich  blue  robes  of  his  figures,  and 
the  hyacinth-tinted  wings  of  his 
angels,  are  modeled  with  prismatic 
colors,  and  are  bathed  in  a  slight 
amber  and  opal  mist 
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Copyntbt.  18*9.  by  Jobn  Ij  Fj'tr. 

"the    ascension,"   by    JOHN    LA    KAK(;E. 

lDccor»itl<»n  In  tho  chnncel  of  tho  Church  of  tho  Ascpnalon,  Xi-w  York.  Thf  scono  Is  on  tlio  Mi)iint  of 
Olires  at  B<'lbany.  "  .\nil  lie  liftHc]  up  IIIh  hands  nnd  blosHcd  thorn.  And  it  came  to  pii.vs,  while  lie 
bl<>sa«d  th'-m.  IIp  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  henven,"  St.  I, like,  xxlv,  r>0,  Ti\,  "and  a 
clond  rec»lred  Him  out  of  their  slcht.  And  while  they  looki-dhleadfasily  toward  heaven,  as  lie  went  up, 
tK-hold  two  men  uto^td  by  them  In  white  apparel.  Which  also  said,  '  Ve  men  of  (iaiileo,  why  stand  ye 
gaxinc  up  Into  heaven?  TbU  name  Jexuii.  whb-h  In  taken  up  from  you  Into  heaven,  shall  so  come  In 
llk»  manner  an  ye  have  «e<'n  lllm  ?o  Into  heaven." — Acts  I,  Oil.  The  space  Is  larne,  some  thirty  live  feet 
high  and  about  aa  wide,  mnklng  It  one  of  tho  larKest  pictures  In  the  world,  aiid  the  subject  Is  expan- 
■Ireljr  treated.     There  I»  plenty  vt  light  on  the  canvas,  and  an  out-ofdoors  effect  is  realized.) 


Beside  keeping  as  a  painter  abreast  of,  and 
sometimes  in  the  lead  of,  our  younger  paint- 
ers, who  have  worked  for  «tist.-iining  the 
supremac>'  of  color,  Mr.  La  Karijr  has  also 
been  pre  eminent  as  a  designer.  The  flow 
and  harmony  of  the  \r\rrc  lines  in  such  win- 
dows as  his  "  Aycr  .Memorial — An  Angel 
Troubled  the  Water,"  are  so  rhythmefic  that 
they  have  all  the  charm  of  a  Raphael.  A 
Raphael,  we  all  know,  may  be  rr«iiiced,  or 
rngravetl,  or  transferred,  by  a  less  knowing 
hand,  and  yrt  will  always  retain  its  charm 
of  adjtistment  of  line, 

\a  Kargr  learr-  '  -  -xh  in  the  science  of 
design  from  the  {.,  yet  he  d*,rs  not  imi- 

tate   ihem.      Kvcn    m    his   windows,    wlierc 


line  is  a  fundamental  and  a  very  obvious  cle- 
ment in  the  mode  of  expression,  there  is  tie 
making  tis  fcrl,  as  is  tlir  tase  with  flu*  J.iii:i- 
ncse,  tliat  the  otitliiip  is  :i  major  pait  of  tlic 
design.  On  the  contrary,  as  in  the  best 
Italian  work,  the  outline  is  present,  but  is 
uelded  into  the  plastic   forms. 

It  mtist  not  be  thought  La  P'arge's  compo- 
sition crmsists  solely  of  beauty  in  color  or  line. 
There  is  an  invention  fo  r\Tr\thliig  hr  iloes 
that  m.nrks  it  as  having  brru  rvoKcil  ftoui  a 
mind,  that,  like  Michael  Angelo's,  Millet's 
anil  Rembrandt's,  sees  things  onl\'  in  the  es- 
sence. Just  as  in  .Michael  Angela's  "  Crea- 
tion," there  i«  in  la  Karge's  illustrations 
(like  "The  W.df  Charmer,"   1HO4,  and  hiii 
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I'OKTKAIT   OF    MISS   AMY    HUWE. 
BY    WILLIAM    M.    CHASE. 

(Many  second-rate  bnt  popular  portraits  look  so 
slilny  that  they  appear  to  have  been  smeared  all 
over  with  vaseline.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Chase's  por- 
traits is  that  there  are  no  forced  passages,  no  glit- 
t'-riii!;  hij-'li  liglits,  no  "  siiekcd-vip  "  details  that  leap 
out  of  the  canvas. — all  recede  into  their  proper 
places  within  the  frame.) 

painting  of  the  same  subject  made  over  forty 
years  afterward),  a  directness  of  expression 
belonging  to  great  art.  As  with  a  Rem- 
brandt "Tobit,"  or  a  Millet  "Angelas," 
they  arc  drawn  not  casually  or  plausibly,  but 
so  synthetically  that  they  are  to  ordinary 
work  as  classic  h'tcrature  is  to  journalism, — 
something  for  all  time. 

Still  another  attribute  of  La  Farge's  genius 
is  his  unerring  taste  in  his  interior  decora- 
tions. He  li;is  the  same  architectural  feeling 
that  William  Morris  had;  though  where 
Morris  is  Gothic,  he  is  of  the  Renaissance. 
Morris  was  sensitive  to  the  "  all-over  "  deco- 
ration, but  La  Farge  is  too  fond  of  form  to 
be  satisfied  with  mere  pattern  ;  even  in  stained 
glass  he  models  by  plating  (putting  one 
layer  of  glass  over  another). 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  La  Farge  has  not 


had  given  him  some  public  building  in  New 
\'ork,  that  he  might  have  decorated  through- 
out, controlling  the  color  harmonies  from 
cellar  to  roof  so  he  could  have  set  a  precedent 
for  the  younger  decorators  to  follow. 

SARGENT,   CHASE,   AXD   OTHER    PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS. 

Sargent  and  Chase  may  be  selected  as  the 
brilliant  technicians  of  our  school. 

John  S.  Sargent's  art  is,  as  is  his  reputa- 
tion, and  we  may  say  his  citizenship,  in- 
ternational. He  was  born  in  Florence,  re- 
ceived his  art  education  in  Paris  (under 
Carolus-Duran)  and  it  is  only  by  virtue  of 
his  American  parentage  that  he  may  be 
classed  among  our  painters.  As  in  the  case 
of  Whistler  and  Saint  (jaudens,  his  art  is 
universal,  not  native.  Probably  a  foreigner 
studying  Sargent's  portraits  closely  would  be 
'\He  to  discover  slight  ear  marks  of  American 
tradition  in  his  way  of  portraying  a  sitter, 
but  an  American  regarding  them,  sees  but  a 
touch  quite  unhampered  by  any  national 
brogue.  His  art  is  the  most  universal  of  any 
living  painter's.  The  director  of  an  art 
school  in  Germany,  Russia,.  France,  or  Kng- 
land,  wishing  to  hang  up  an  example  of  in- 
dubitable craftsmanship  for  his  pupils  to  fol- 
low, might  hesitate  at  selecting  a  Lenbach,  a 
Zorn,  an  Aman  Jean,  a  Holdini,  an  Orchard- 
son,  because  of  some  marked  (lerman.  Swed- 
ish, French,  Italian,  or  English  traits  pre- 
vailing in  it,  but  he  could  safely  hang  up  a 
Sargent  upon  the  merits  of  its  universality. 

Characterization  is  the  chief  note  of  Sar- 
gent's style.  No  matter  how  much  some 
artists  may  find  fault  with  what  they  con- 
sider a  too  frank  rendering  of  carnal  form, 
of  his  being  wholly  objective,  and  no  matter 
how  laymen  may  find  fault  with  his,  in  their 
opinion,  liability  to  portray  the  sinister  ner- 
vous side  of  his  sitter's  personality-,  neither 
artist  nor  layman  ever  dreams  of  accusing 
Sargent  of  painting  a  characterless  picture. 

Sargent's  paintings  are  landmarks  to  which 
the  student  of  painting  refers.  And  they 
nearly  always  mark  an  ultima  Tlutlc  in  the 
divers  fields  of  personification.  How  far  can 
one  go  in  the  characterization  of  the  type  of 
man  who  drives  bargains?  Surely  no  fur- 
ther than  the  art  dealer  "  Wiertheimer's  " 
portrait.  How  far  can  the  characterization 
of  the  scholar  type  go?  Hardly  further  than 
the  poet  "  Coventry  Patmore's "  portrait. 
How  far  can  the  characterization  of  national 
feminine  types  go?  Hardlv  further  than  the 
"  .^L■sses  Hunter"  or  the  "  AL'sses  Vickers  " 
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portraits,  or  the  "  Carl 
Sleyer  Family."  How- 
far  can  the  characteriza- 
tion of  aristocracj'  go  ? 
Hardlv  further  than  the 
"Lord  Ribblesdale" 
portrait, — here  we  have 
masculinit}'  portrayed  to 
the  utmost.  How  far 
can  the  characterization 
of  poise  go?  Hardly  fur- 
ther than  in  the  "  Car- 
mencita." 

The  painter  of  the 
"Lord  RibWesdale" 
portrait  certainly  proves 
himself  the  confrere  of 
Velasquez.  The  man  and 
his  garments  form  a  per- 
fect unit.  It  is  parti V  by 
virtue  of  his  still-life 
painting  that  Sargent  is 
a  stupendous  portrait 
painter;  for  in  his  canvas 
he  "  relates "  the  envi- 
ronment,— a  hall,  a 
screen,  a  chair,  a  rug,  a 
parrot, — so  knowingly  to 
the  sitter's  figure,  that 
the  vividness  of  the  por- 
trayal is  enhanced,  as  it 
is  on  the  stage  by  the  cos- 
tumes, wigs,  scenery-,  and 
music,  over  and  above  the. 
mere  reading  of  a  play 
in  a  bare  assembly  hall. 
The  actor  who  could  not 
move  his  audience  with- 
out these  theatric  ad- 
juncts is  no  actor  at  all, 
but  every  good  actor  knows  their  value  and  here,  accentuating  certain  needed  edges  there, 
prefers  to  obtain  his  maximum  effects  with  or  supplying  Ingli-h'ghts  upon  fiiij/er  nails, 
them.  The  painter  who  cannot  paint  a  head  knuckles,  nose,  or  jaw,  are  like  the  brackets, 
against  a  simple  background  is  no  painter  at  gargoyles,  and  finials  (tf  flainbfjyant  gothic, 
all, — Sarjjent  can  do  it,  and  often  has  done  that  add  perfection  to  the  already  orgatu'cally 
it, — but  he  prefers  the  more  telling  effect  ob-  planned  edifice, 
tained  by  a  mise  en  scene.  William  W.  Chase  is  usually  ranked  nc\t 

There  is  a  finish  in  Sargent's  work  that  is  to  Sargeru  among  our  pf)rtrait  painters.  He 
quite  new  in  American  art.  Not  the  finish  is  not  so  brilliant  as  Sargrfit.  His  canvases  do 
usually  accepted  as  «uch  by  the  layman,  a  not  "  carry  "  as  do  Sargent's,  but  he  has  sober 
ni.'  '  '    •  brings  out  unimp<ir»anf  drtalls    qualifies,  as  for  instance  in  his  "  Lady  with 

qu.:  ..  .  ..nt  to  the  effect  ui  the  whole,  a  Shawl,"  that  make  his  figures  set  well 
but  a  building  up  upon  a  broad  orf^anic  behind  the  frame,  as  a  portrait  should,  an«l 
fntmdation  of  a  suprrsf rurture  of  vital  facts;  give  his  canvases  a  dignity  that  has  had  good 
woven  by  a  thousand  half-tone^  and  flecks  of  influence  on  American  art. 
gray, —  few  painters  strikr  their  grace  notm  In<lerd,  under  the  influence  of  Sargent  and 
of  gray  more  legato  than  dors  Sargent. —  Chase,  there  has  been  little  rxcnsr  for,  iikI 
thetc  constructing  note*  rounding  the  planes    wc  are  happy  to  »ay,  few  examples  of,  colored 


"PORTRAIT    OF    DR.    SPARHAWK    JONES.       BY     UII.I.IA.M      M .    (  HASE. 

'It  is  only  an  nrt  Bfudf-nt  who  can  approclati*  tlio  fact  that  behind  tho 
brush-work  In  this  h«'nd  Ib  a  knowb-dRp  of  tho  "  planes  "  of  the  faro  C(|iial 
to  a  RUPK'-on'H  knowli'dge  of  th<>  muHolos  of  tho  face.  It  Isonl.v  after  yoars 
of  practice  Iri  the  Htudy  of  paintlni;  that  the  hiitiian  oyi-  Is  abb'  to  illsccni 
all  of  the  many  planPH  In  a  riiKi?<'d  couni<>niincp  llki'  this.) 
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Smedlcy,  \'  I  n  t  o  n  , 
\ Onnoli,  and  Irvinjj 
R.  Wiles,  liave  not 
developed  methods  of 
their  own  which  are 
quite  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition, but  limited 
space  prevents  our 
recording  their  fine 
qualities. 

Chase,  for  his 
splendid  work  in  in- 
structing the  Ameri- 
can public,  both 
through  the  innumer- 
able pupils  he  has 
turned  out,  in  over 
thirty  years'  teaching, 
and  in  his  continual 
exhibiting  of  well- 
handled  canvases,  de- 
serves to  be  ranked 
next  to  Sargent  as  an 
InHucntial  factor  in 
the  development  of 
American  painting. 
Many  of  the  younger 
portrait  painters  who 
to-day  follow  Sar- 
gent very  closely,  re- 
ceived their  funda- 
mental  instruction 
from   Chase. 

His  own  student 
days  were  passed  in 
Munich,  and  on  his 
return,  about  1878, 
he  showed,  like  Du- 
veneck,  Shirlaw,  and 
Currier,  in  his  heav}', 
bituminous  shadows, 
distinct  Munich  in- 
fluence. But  it  was 
not  long  before  his 
palette  became  con- 
siderably     lightened, 

drawings  on  a  canvas;  the  painted  subject  is  and  to-day  he  paints  with  a  pure  color  that 
the  rule  in  America  to-day.  has    little    trace    of    any    foreig'n    influence, 

Indeed,    in    studying    Sargent   and    Chase    though   in    reality   he   is  a  close   student   of 
together   one    exhausts    fairly    well    all    the    \elasquez. 

representative  phases  of  American  por-  The  strength  of  his  work  consists  mainly 
traiture.  Though  it  is  not  to  be  intimated  in  a  keen  sense  of  construction.  He  has 
that  other  painters,  like  Alexander,  Beck-  painted  probably  more  still-life  studies  than 
with,  Kakins,  Miss  Lydia  F.  Emmet,  Duve-  any  artist  in  this  country,  as  well  as  many 
neck,  Decamp,  Fowler,  Fran/en.  Fromke,  landscapes,  though  he  is  best  known  for  his 
(ilackens,  Henri,  Kendall,  Lockwood,  Ma-  innumerable  portraits.  In  them  his  knowl- 
jor,  Moschcowitz,  Rice,  Shannon,  Rosina  edge  of  construction  is  prominently  brought 
Emmet     Sherwood,     Shinn,     Mrs.     Sears,    into  play,  each  stroke  of  the  brush  bringing 


WINGED    FIGURE,       MEMORIAL    TO     KOIiEKT    LOUIS    STEVE.NSON. 
KV     .\HnOTT    U.    THAYER. 

(Tjplrally  American,  though  the  tlioine  of  a  woman's  figure  represent- 
ing "  Memory,"  "  Victory,"  "  Thought."  "  Ilop.-^,'  or  "  Faith  "  has  been  re- 
peated thousands  of  times.  Italian  and  (Ji-rnian  cemeteries  are  full  of 
such,  ligures,  and  the  French  use  them  In  nniral  paintings  and  on  medals. 
But  tlio  type  here  repr(>sented  Is  not  found  in  lOuropean  art.  The  senti- 
ment and  tlie  fevling  is  entirely  native.) 

From  a  copyrignted  photograph  loaned  by  Knoedler  &  Co. 
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out  a  plane  of  the  face,  and  each  plane  prop- 
erly related;  till  a  head,  with  its  full  volume 
of  rotundlt}'  is  relieved  from  the  background 
in  a  masterh'  manner. 

ABBOTT    H.    THAYER    A    PAINTER    OF    THE 
IDEAL. 

Abbott  H.  Thayer, as  a  painter  of  the  ideal, 
stands  where  Sargent  and  Chase  stand  as 
portrait  painters.  His  reputation  is  perhaps 
limited  because  he  himself  has  specialized, 
and  the  gamut  of  his  subjects  is  narrow. 
They  are  almost  entirely  figures  of  young 
womanhood.  His  style  is  eminently  stable, 
and  has  changed  but  little  since  he  first  took 
up  figure  work, — his  early  exhibits  were 
mostly  of  landscapes  and  cows. 

Like  Mr.  Blashfield,  he  originates  types: 
his  faces  are  not  the  faces  of  the  average  ideal 
canvas;  they  almost  suggest  the  creations  of 
a  sculptor,  calm,  reposeful,  soulful,  and  ap- 
pealing; they  are  among  the  most  thinking 
pictures  (if  we  may  use  so  clumsy  an  ex- 
pression) in  American  art.  His  faces  are 
srj  spiritually  beautiful  that  he  might  fairly 
be  called  our  Botticelli.  Not  that  his  types 
closely  resemble  the  Tuscan's,  nor  that  he 
cares  at  all  for  the  naturalistic  treatment  of 
a  multitude  of  objects  in  a  sintjle  picture ;  in- 
deed, his  taste  is  quite  the  opposite,  and  except 
for  the  figure,  his  canvases  are  more  blank 
than  any  other  American  painter's;  but  they 
are  like  Botticelli's  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be 
admired  for  their  sheer  b<*"aut>' ;  and  that  they 
are  part  national  and  part  strongly  individ- 
ual, just  as  Botticelli's  were.  Like  Botti- 
celli, he  often  selects  the  emblematic  figure, 
and  his  lovely  memorial  to  Stevenson,  that 
we  here  reproduce,  is  full  of  that  same 
seductively  human  beauty  that  we  associate 
with  the  serene  Madonnas,  Nymphs,  and 
Athenas  of  Botticelli. 

THOMAS  \V.  DEWING. 

Thomas  W.  Hewing  stands  for  the  a's- 
thetic  principle  in  art.  He  is  like  a  inrdalisr 
who  strives  for  perfection  of  tirrangrmrnt 
within  limited  space. 

A»  Thayer  may  be  called  our  Botticelli, 
T)'  '         "    '  (V\urv.\<'  The 

( I      _  /<-s  thr  com- 

povd  of  the  not  too  familiar,  the  melange 
of  modrrn  and  anfifpir,  as  w'-  '  in  flir 

clothed  men  '  ■••♦  • '"Ic  women  ...  '■  .  .;,:ionc'ri 
"Concert    (  tc."      I)rwinc'»    fiuurw 

arc  coffumrd  in  the  mode  «»f  to-day,  but  thry 

are  not    ultra    fath'  '         '  '    '  n* 

»ujU{e»t  drapery.     I  i  in 


'-<jp>ri«iit,   lVo7.  by  N.  t.  Moiitmss. 

"  I'LOLGHING    FOR    BUCKWHEAT." 
BV  J.    ALDEN    WEIK. 

(A  forciblo  pxamplc  of  modern  laiulscnpp.  Tliori- 
Is  no  attempt  at  ijU-turostiuont'ss  here.  TIk!  picture 
dors  not  look  ■•composed."  The  liny  bit  of  liind- 
scnpe  gives  KiiK>:estlon  of  mmli  that  Is  beyond  and 
oufHlrt<»  >f  the  pl<-ti;re,  the  sky  effect  being  particu- 
larly sIriiiiL'  In  this  rc);ariH 

Colonial  chairs,  or  tliry  trip  stately  meas- 
ures, like  the  parvane,  in  dreamy  landscapes. 
His  color  is  perhaps  his  greatest  charm. 

His  pictures,  mf)stly  small,  though  treated 
in  nu'niature  style,  do  not  have  that  high  fin- 
ish of  a  Meissonier  that  «e  expect  in  a 
cabinet  piece.  Nor  are  they  quite  like  the 
Dutch  school.  'I'arhrll  is  more  like  N'ermeer 
than  is  Dewing,  The  painter's  st\le  is  (jiiite 
his  own.  founded  upon  a  keen  sense  of 
the  beautv  of  touch,  selection,  decoration,  and 
atniospherr. 

Wr.lR,   HASSAM,   WAI.KIR,    .MI-TCAI.F,   TRYOV. 
RANf.I  R. 

It  is  perhaps  in  (Mir  lands«apes  tint  we 
find  most  salicntly  the  "  tuneful  sucet  " 
attribute  of  American  painting.  Should  one 
wiect  Wrir.  H:iss:ini,  Walker,  Mefcalf, 
Tryon,  and  Kanurr,  as  t\pical  lamlv  ;ipistH, 
he    would    find    that    there    were    no    harth 
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notes,  no  forced  passages,  no  keyed-up  color, 
in  any  of  their  paintings. 

A  brief  characterization  of  Weir's  work 
will  give  the  reader,  \\c  trust,  some  slight 
idea  of  the  general  aspects  of  American  land- 
scape at  its  best. 

Of  all  the  artists  in  this  group,  J.  Alden 
Weir  is  the  most  of  an  experimentalist.  Like 
Whistler,  he  has  been  much  influenced  by 
the  Japanese,  and  many  of  his  compositions 
are  purposely  painted  flat,  and  in  them 
"  spots  "  of  color  are  balanced  as  in  Japanese 
prints,  and  the  local  color  of  these  spots  is 
beautifully  considered.  The  reds  of  a  child's 
chair  and  ball  in  one  of  his  early  portrait 
groups,  are  particularly  "  mat  "  and  ceramic- 
like  in  their  chromatic  quality. 

But  some  of  his  later  canvases  are  quite 
the  opposite  to  flat,  indeed  their  charms  de- 
pend upon  the  consummate  knowledge  of 
managing  subtile  planes,  which  nevertheless 
do  not  appear  obviously  as  brush  work  (as 
in  Hals  and  Rubens),  but  blend  in  a  close 
harmony  of  tones,  such  as  make  Whistler's 
portrait  of  Miss  Alexander  one  of  the  most 
marvelous  essays  in  pigment  the  world  has 
f.er  seen.  Weir's  "  Rose  Pink  Bodice  "  is 
not  an  essay  in  drawing,  not  a  problem  in 


chiaroscuro,  but  is  an  essay  in  suave  pigment, 
as  delicate  in  its  graduations  of  tints  as  the 
color  tinctures  of  an  orchid. 

In  his  landscapes,  as  in  "  Ploughing  for 
Buckwheat,"  there  is  always  more  of  the 
vastness  of  nature  than  his  small  canvases,  or 
the  modesty  of  the  subjects,  would  at  first 
suggest.  He  seems  to  have  in  mind  Millet's 
dictum  that:  "Every  landscape,  however 
small  it  may  be,  ought  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  indefinite  extension;  the  tiniest  cor- 
ner of  the  horizon  ought  to  be  so  painted  as 
to  make  us  feel  that  it  is  but  a  segment  of 
the  great  circle  which  bounds  our  sight." 

American  landscape  is  no  longer  topo- 
graphical, as  it  was  in  the  by-gone  days  of 
Cole,  Bierstadt,  and  Church  and  the  pano- 
ramic "  views."  There  is  not  a  vestige  of 
Diisselldorf  influence  left. 

Our  artists  are  slow  ly  working  toward  an 
American  school  that  is  honestly  native,  with- 
out any  transmuted  foreign  conceptions  of 
what  a  picture  ought  to  be;  this  may  be  felt 
in  viewing  "  Ploughing  for  Buckw  heat." 

I'rue,  this  distinctive  quality  of  our  art  is 
little  more,  just  yet,  than  a  negative  one, — 
it  is  not  so  much  that  it  is  forced  upon  us 
that  such  a  picture  is  native,  as  it  is  that  we 


CopyritUl.  IVd'     1  .    N.  I     Moiitruss. 

"twilight, — AUTl'MN."    T.V    r>\Vir,UT    W.     TRYON. 
(Tlio  oxtr.iiio  <l(>llrnr.v  of  tlio   rrndorlriK.   lli«>  modesty  of  the    suDJoct  mnft-^r.  th(>  snrrinrinp  of  .ill  dotnll 
for  the  elToct  of  tlie  liiizlin  ss  (  f  nutuinn.  Is  characteiisllc  of  this  palntiT's    rrnii'Miicnt    of    cxprpsslon.) 

In  the  collection  of  W.  K    Ulxb.v.  Ksq. 
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CoprnrtaL  1SW2.  br  N.  £■  MootroM. 

"  MOONRISE." — A    CANADIAN     PASTORAL,    BY     HORATIO    WALKEK. 

(Simple  in  treatment,  thp  conjpojsltlon  carefully  balanced,  and  the  theme  an  iinhackm^yed  one.  Walker, 
though  le»«  of  an  Impressionist  than  Weir  and  Ilassnm,  paints  with  the  same  delicate  fi-cllng  for  values. 
\\f  us**  perhaps  a  little  richer  crilor  scheme,  and  shows  more  of  u  tendency  to  make  a  plciuro  In  the  popu- 
lar H<>ni>e.  He  has  sometimes  bf-en  called  the  Millet  of  America,  because  he  selects  the  farmer  with  his 
cattle  jtn  the  subject  matter  for  his  pictures,  but  rarely  are  his  flgures  as  dominant  an  element  In  the  com- 
poditloa  as  are  Millet's.     Most  of  Walker's  liubjects  are  found  in    Canada,  where  he  resides.) 

In  the  colW-tlon   of  Dr.   .\lexander  C.   Humphreys. 
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become  aware  that  it  is  native  when  we  try 
to  tabulate  it,  or  compare  it  with  other  art. 
Imai:inc  using  an  Old  World  title  and  call- 
ing such  a  picture  as  "  Ploughing  for  Muclc- 
whcat  "  "  rural,"  or  "  pastoral,"  or  "  buco- 
lic, '  or  even  using  the  epithet  "  pictur- 
esque! "  Think  of  comparing  it  with  Kng- 
H»h  "  park  scenery!  " 

The  truth  is,  our  painting  really  is  sa  di»- 
tinctively  American  that  all  these  adjectives 
fait  to  convey  to  the  mind  any  idea  of  its 
content.  It  is  only  b>'  such  comparative  anal- 
ysis that  wr  find  out  just  what  is  the  sub- 
stamr,  the  cwnr/.  of  our  own  art. 

And  %n  f  -nit  the  whole  category  of 

our  painters,  iiassam,  .Metcalf,  Tryon,  Hf>- 

ratio    Walker.     f^,throp.     He: f  -''1. 

Reid,  a  key  i»  struck  in  thrir  .  <  'f 

seenw  to  have  different  intervals  than  the 
'  1     Kurfjpr.m     key.       In     F.astern 

I.  ..   ;  >iind  a  valr  with  (|uartcr   tonet. 


May  it  not  be  that  American  landscape  will 
^o  so  far  in  delicacy  of  modulation  that  we 
shall   add  <|uartcr  tones  to  our  color  scale? 

In  looking  at  the  work  of  thcsr  painters, 
one  sees  how  slightly  objective  painting  real- 
ly is,  and  how  it  is  on  the  contrary  thorough- 
ly subjective, — "  nature  j.ccn  through  a  tcm- 
pcrainent."  Nature  has  not  clianged  since 
the  days  of  the  Hudson  River  school,  but 
the  temperament  of  our  painters  h.ns  changed', 

Kdmund  C.  Tarbell.  V.  W.  Menson, 
Robert  Reid,  Willard  .Mctcalf  and  Kdward 
Sinuiions  are  nu"ti  who  were  educated  in 
France  upon  academic  principles,  but  have 
broken  away  from  the  tight  method  of  the 
schools,  and  have  evolved  methods  of  their 
own. 

In  lSo8  Mrtcaif  painted  "The  Ktiry  of 
the  Karchantes,"  just  as  Dewing  painted  his 
"  Sor<er«>s."  in  1H7H.  in  the  academic  style 
of  the  (icrome  atelier. 
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C'op\ri;;liI.    IVIIv  liv  N.  C.  \loTitri.~'i, 

"summertime,"  by  childe  hassam. 

( .\n  pxniiisito  examplp  of  mortprn  landsrapr  i)-iint- 
jnsr;  tho  dolioaoy  of  tlip  laurel  flowors  relieved 
against  a  pray  sky  full  of  the  vibration  of  n  snin 
mer's  wind.  Childe  Ilassam  in  his  "Old  Clmreh  ai 
Lyme"  proved  tliat  flie  line  1)(  tween  realism  and  im- 
pressionism is  very  sliRlit.  One  n-.islit  hazard  a 
Ruess  that  a  photopraph  of  that  paintinp  shown  to 
the  average  person  not  posted  in  art.  wouhl  he  mis 
taken  for  a  photograph  from  nature.) 

What  Strides  these  painters  liave  made 
since  their  apprenticeship  days!  There  \va- 
about  as  much  quality  in  Metcalf's  "  Bac- 
chantes "  as  in  an  tinwashed  raw  potato,  "^"et 
his  "  May  Ni<:ht,"  an  oKI  house  in  L\me, 
exhibited  this  year  with  "  The  Ten  Ameri- 
can Painters,"  and  h)aned  by  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  contains  more  "quality"  than 
Gcrome's  atelier  would  see  in  half  a  cen- 
tury! Here  apain  we  fiml  the  "tuneful 
sweet  "  key.  Surelv  any  fair  minded  person 
lookinji  at  such  a  paintinp;  as  Metcalf's  "  Ma\ 
Nitiht,''  or  Hassam's  "Old  Church  at 
Lyme,"  must  feel  that  our  artists  have  often 
excelled  the  "  Pointellists  "  from  whom  they 
learned  much,  in  that  they  obtain  the  same 
effect  of  vibration  that  the  "  Pointellists  " 
aim  at,  without  their  rouiih  mode  of  address. 

Henry  \V.  Ranker  does  not  belonfj;  to  the 
group  of  "  The  Ten  American  Painters."  as 
do   the  artists   previously   mentioned    in    this 


knell.  Tiic  unitinj^  of 
the  sky  with  terra 
firma  is  also  a  marked 
characteristic  of  mod- 
ern work  that  finds 
verification  in  Mr. 
Ranger's   canvases. 

Besides  the  paint- 
ers we  have  named, 
and  those  listed  in 
tlie  next  section  in 
speaking  of  moon- 
light effects,  there 
are  scores  of  land- 
scapists  who,  like 
Mr.  Ranger,  paint 
with  a  colorful 
brush ;  among  them 
are  Bogert,  Bunce, 
Coffin,  Cooper,  Cole- 
man, Crane,  Cur- 
rier, Dearth.  Dewev, 
R.  S.  Gifford,  Groll, 
Hitchcock,  Alexan- 
der Harrison,  Birge 
Harrison,     Ko>t.     C. 


VAN    DEARING 


THE    BELATED    RETfRN.      BY 
PERRINE. 
■        ,  /    II  1  I  '-^  ^'^'^y  direct  and  Krni)hic  portrajnl  of  a  moon- 

section,  but  he  represents  as  fully  as  they,  the    n^ht  nicht.    The  story  is  toid  without  any  of  the 
modern    tendencv    in    American    art    toward     ""*""'  overworked  detaii«.) 

light  colorinur.      the   molasses-brown   shadow     „   '"  '"''  ;\""«-"-'-  "f  ^'"•'^-  -T.   Montgomery  Senrs.  of 
r    ,  1111  t  •       1    •        1       1      Hoston. — Iroui  n  photograpli  loaned  by  the  New  Ual- 

ot  the  old   landscape  has  received   its  death    icry. 
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H.  Miller,  Muhrman,  Piatt.  Potthast,  Pren- 

dergast,    Redrield.    Rook.    Sartain, 

Schofield,  Hopkinson-Smith, 

Van  Laer,  Williams, 

Woodbury 

a  n  d      m  a  n  y 

others.  ^^^^v-         ^,  ^r/ 


Copyrieht.  1898.  by  Edward  Simmons. 

Copley  Pnni.  Copyritbu  11»99.  by  Curtis  *  Cameron. 

"  XIGHT,"   BY  EDW.^RD   SIMMONS. 
(One  of  the  panr-ls  of  "  Night  and  Moming,"  illus- 
trating Swinbnm'-''s  poem,  "Before  I)awn."     Decora- 
tion in  the  home  of  R.  A.  Canfield,  Esq.,  New  York.) 


W7NSLOW  homer:  surface;  light;  .atmos- 
phere;  VOLUME. 

Winslow  Homer,  like  John  La  Farge,  is 
comparatively  self-taught.  His  idea  of  tech- 
nique is  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  His 
effects  of  sunlight  or  firelight  or  starlight, 
obtained  in  oil  or  water  color,  attract  because 
of  their  vividness,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Deu  ing,  because  of  beauty  of  tvorkmanship. 

Homer's  genius  is  two-edged ;  he  not 
only  paints  a  water  color  sketch  full  of  force 
and  sparkle,  but  he  also  paints  a  master- 
piece in  oil  with  all  the  planning,  and  edit- 
ing, and  rounding  off  that  go  toward  making 
a  composition  that  shall  have  monumental 
spacing  and  balancing  and  directness  of  ap- 
peal. Kach  of  his  sea  idyls  is  as  complete  an 
epitome  of  our  marine  workers'  life  as  is 
Gray's  "  Elegy  "  an  epitome  of  the  life  of 
the  Fnglish  pf.isant.  These  idvls  are  "  Tin* 
Life  Line,"  "The  IxK,k-C)ut.— All's  Well," 
a  part  of  a  ship's  deck,  showing  a  sailor  and 
the  ship's  bell  akivc  him, — this  bronze  bell 
ven  in  the  starlight  is  a  rare  piece  of  paint 
ing. — "  In  the  Oulf  Stream,"  now  at  tin 
Mrtropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  "  Fight 
HrlU,"  a  sailor  w  ith  his  sextant  seen  in  a  fog. 

AI.BRRT  I'.  RYOKR. 

There    is,    prrhaps.    no    more    signifi<  ant 
*'•  i''ire  of  f^\\T   Ian<lv  apr    art    to  dav.   as  'ip 
["/ '-d    to   that   of    the    Hndvin    Rivr   v  Ikk)I 
(the  prevailing  art  of,  say,  1845  up  to  1865). 


than  Its  moon- 
light pictures.     Prior 
_^  ^  to  i8b5,  moonlight /'«  an 

^f  ^  atmospheric  effect  was  not 
painted  at  all.  There  were 
plenty  of  dark  skies  with  the  moon 
peeping  through  woolly  clouds,  and 
moonbeams  dancing  below  on  tin  rip- 
ples of  river  or  lead  waves  of  sea.  But 
the  hills  in  the  distance,  the  trees  or 
rocks  on  the  banks,  were  mere  silhouettes 
of  black,  formless  and  colorless.  It  was 
left  for  the  men  of  to-day,  men  like 
Ben  Foster,  Paul  Uessar,  Elliott  Dainger- 
field,  William  Coffin,  Leonard  Ochtman, 
Winslow  Homer,  Willard  Metcalf,  Paul 
Dougherty,  C.  H.  Davis,  Van  Perrine, 
D.  W.  Tryon,  to  demonstrate  that  a  tree, 
a  field,  has  its  full  quota  of  color  in  the 
moonlight  as  in  the  daylight.  A  moonlight 
by  these  artists  is  as  fullv  wroucht  out  as  a 


t'  .  '  '  .     '     l'4)l,  by  I  uriti  *  (  jiitrmiL. 

"  I'lUKBE,"    BY    Al.lirMT   K.    STKHNF.K. 

I  \tii>'tiff  Ih*  )'>iiri|(T  nrilaiH,  many  of  ilirtii.  Ilka 
.Mr  Mirnirr,  am  provliiK  Ihrlr  alillMy  lo  purtrajr 
rarlnl  t)rpi>a  hy  d«llnpallnK,  at  hi>ri>,  wllb  a  \wrtrrt\j 
tinafrorml  art.  Mlihoiii  •(r«riail»n  or  bravado,  tb« 
prra'inal  rbaracirrlitlra  of  the  aubjcct.) 
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daylight  scene,  and  their  gamut  of  pale  or 
half  defined  colors  is  such  as  was  unknown 
to  the  more  primary  color  scliemes  of  Bier- 
stadt,  Church,  Durand  and  Cropsey. 

These  artists  obtain  this  effect  by  the 
recognized  vernacular  of  modern  painting, 
but  Albert  P.   Ryder  uses  a  patois  entirely 


IX    TlIK    CARDF.X.       HY    (.EOKC.F.    DF.    FOREST    HRUSH. 
HEAKN     COI.I.El  TIOX.     METKOI'Dl.ITAN     MU- 
SEUM,   NEW    YORK.        A    PICTURE 
OF  THE  artist's  WIFE  AND 
CHILDREN. 

(A  lipniitlful  piece  of  clrnui;litsinnnsliip,  showInK 
tho  artlsCs  ki>pn  sonsc  of  composition.  Never  is 
lliiTc  a  slvclcliy  or  sllplilly  l)rnsl)iMllii  passnirc  in  one 
of  Iliii><irs  canvases,  livery  head,  every  foot,  every 
liand.  Is  "  eonsldTed."  Tho  curves  of  the  hands  are 
partlcniarlv  uracefiil.) 

From  a  phoioKrapli  liy  ili.<  MiiscMnn  photographer, 
Metrupulitun  Museum,  N.  Y. 


his  own, — a  mixture  of  paints  and  varnish, 
much  like  Blakelock's  and  Monticelli's  pig- 
ment. His  works  are  less  a  reflex  of  nature 
than  an  evidence  of  power,  that  like  Blake's, 
transcends  mere  draughtsmanship.  His  paint 
and  varnish  appeal  to  our  imagination,  even 
where  the  technique  is  childish. 

FORCEFUL  DESIGXFRS:   BRUSH,   BLASHFIELD, 
VEDDER,  ABBEY,  SIMMOXS,  COX. 

In  art,  the  term  "  composition  "  is  of  wide 
significance.  The  most  rapid  sketch  by 
Whistler,  of  any  subject  whatever  balanced 
bv  his  emblem  the  butterfly,  or  the  simplest 
Japanese  design  of  a  grasshopper  on  a  single 
blade  of  grass,  may  be  perfect  composition. 
But  outside  of  the  arts  of  the  Japanese  the 
term  "  composition  "  usually  implies  a  suc- 
cessful, well-balanced  arrangement  of  many 
elements.  When,  therefore,  we  wish  to  af- 
firm that  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  George 
de  Forest  Brush's  work  is  his  "  composition," 
we  refer  to  his  ability  "  to  place  "  a  single 
figure,  as  the  Indian  in  "  The  Aztec  Sculp- 
tor," "  Mourning  Her  Brave,"  and  "  The 
Silence  Broken,"  or  to  arrange  a  group,  as  in 
his  "  Picture  Writer,"  and  in  many  of  his 
pictures  of  a  mother  and  her  children. 
Brush  seems  to  care  little  for  atmospheric 
effect,  and  technically  his  painting  does  not 
appeal  to  one's  aesthetic  sense.  But  his  draw- 
ing has  the  firmness  that  characterizes  the 
work  of  Ingres  and  Gcrome. 

Edwin  H.  Blashfield  is  pre-eminently  a 
creator  of  beautiful  types.  In  his  Boston  and 
Congressional  Library  decorations,  he  has 
used  the  general  characteristics  of  Mary 
Anderson.  Ellen  Terry,  and  other  beautiful 
women  of  our  day,  and  has  succeeded  in 
evolving  types  of  symbolic  womanhood  that 
seem  almost  alone  in  the  history  of  American 
paintings.  They  arc  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  ideal  heads  in  the  painting  and  sculpture 
of  fifty  years  ago,  when  artists  seemed  to 
think  it  nccessar}'  to  borrow  their  forms  from 
classical  sculpture,  so  that  heads  of  \'cnuses, 
Dianas,  and  Minervas  surmounted  the 
"  Americas,"  the  "  Liberties "  and  the 
"  Arts  "  with  such  regularity  that  one  would 
suppose  that  some  edict  hail  been  issued  that 
our  artists  were  not  to  observe  nature  for 
themselves ! 

Eliliu  Vedder  is  unique  in  American  art. 
Although  AUston.  Cole,  and  Rimmer  in 
the  past,  and  A.  P.  Ryder  and  A.  B.  Davies 
in  t!ie  present,  placed  one  foot  within  the 
Temple  of  Mystery,  they  did  not  make  it 
their  domicile  as  has  Vedder.     He  is,  indeed, 
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I  r,{a  a  piKihJcnpU,  Iwi.  b;  J    W.  ^ctar<^r 

UECOk.\THJN    FOR   THE   BALTIMOKE   COIKT    HOLSE,    liY    E.    II.    BLASHFIELD. 

<Th»*  rmv  of  lK*autjr  i:i  a  fundnnK-ntal  rcqulgite  for  the  true  dvcorator.  NIr.  ninshhi-ld  r<>ali/.(>s  this  as  do 
few  othfT  d«-orators.  To  covr-r  a  wa!l  spare  with  a  mere  alU-Korlcal  Broil))  is  a  task  i-asily  li'am<'d.  Our 
irailii  are  full  of  ••irl»l»'inatlc  figiir<'s,  l.iit  wh<'n  we  come  to  vxaniino  thi-iii  \ve  liiul  Ilu-y  iiri-  of  a  i-oarse  type, 
or  elic-  ulavlnh  ropiex  of  the  clattslcs.  Mr.  Blashfletd's  beautiful  beads  are  neither,  liiit  are  orlgiiiul  creu- 
tionit  <>f  diHtlnetlvf  iK-auty.  i 


ro  be  ranked  with  Hlakc,  Mrjrcau,  \'ictor 
Hugo,  and  Rops.  \'cdder  never  plays  with 
his  art,  and  the  seriousness  of  his  desij^s 
commands  respect.  As  illustrations,  his 
Rubaiyat  designs  arc  unequalcd ;  they  at 
times  add  beaut>'  not  in  the  quatrains.  His 
color  sense,  however,  has  been  but  little 
trained. 

Kdwin  A.  y\bbey  is  an  example  of  a  suc- 
cessful illustrator  havinc  turned  painter;  the 
rr»ult  has  been  that  he  seems  very  sure  of 
himself     as     regards     >  *    n,     thoiijli. 

strange  to  say,  in  iiu/st  -  ations,  lik- 

the  Holy  (J rail  serin  in  the  Ii*»ston  Public 
Library,  he  has  crowded  his  space  much 
more  than  he  did  in  his  illustrations.  In  his 
early  black  and  white  work,  and  in  his  water 
color  drawings,  he  wa«,  like  Mr.  Brush,  a 
master  in  makif  '         '  J)eaufi- 

fully  bala/nr  a  '.     Mwt 

the  rhythm  required  in  the  massing  of  a  well 


crowded  canvas,  such  as  wc  liml  in  Italian 
decoration,  is  not  always  prevalent  in  Ab- 
bey's mural  work. 

Kdward  Simmons  is  not  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  our  exhibitions,  hence  his  easel- 
pictures  arc  not  well  known;  lint  those  who 
have  kept  posted  upon  the  progress  of  mural 
painting  in  this  country  are  fanu'liar  with 
his  decorations  in  the  Crinn'nal  Court,  the 
Appellate  Court,  and  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  ^'ork,  the  Cong:ressi()nal  Library, 
Washington,  the  State  House,  Moston, 
M.i^s.,  and  the  State  Capitol,  .Minnesota. 
His  methotls  are  large,  his  brush  work 
sweeping,  his  color  light  in  key,  and  his  com- 
(Misitions,  when  nnbo«lying  historic  «)r  em- 
blematic subject  matter,  are  tlwiughtfully 
an«l  a«ciirafely  wrought  out. 

Kern  on  Cox  proves  \<-  '  \alual)le  criti- 
I  al    writing    that    he    p<<  ,i    miuikI    and 

preciic  taste,  which  re-enJt»rced  by  years  of 
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.Mi.->s  Mary  Cassatt  is  known  but  ver}-  little 
outside  of  the  circle  of  connoisseurs,  and  yet 
her  drawing  is  so  exquisite  that  her  etchings 
rank  \\  ith  the  classics  in  the  art.  In  her 
paintings  her  draughtsmanship  serves  her  in 
rendering  form  with  a  maximum  efifect,  to 
w  liich  she  adds  a  hypersensitive  feeling  for 
\alues. 

Cecelia  Beaux  paints  the  pretty  child, — 
her  little  "  Cynthia  "  is  exquisite, — or  the 
adult,  witli  a  brushwork  closely  approxi- 
mating Sargent's,  while  her  ideal  subjects,  as 


THE     MOkNIXG    TOILET,   -   BY     M.VKV    CASSATT. 

(Miss  Cass,'itt's  workmanship  is  thoroiiglily  mod- 
em. Thougli  siibjocts  of  tliis  I<ind  wor<>  painti'd 
often  by  masters  Mite  Ucynnlds  and  T.awroncc,  their 
worlinuansliip  was  much  heavier,  and  tlieir  sliadows 
more  forced,— the  true  "  values  "  of  the  light  flesh  and 
draperies  and  their  luminous  shadows,  against  the 
background,  were  not  preserved  at  faithfully  as 
lie  re.) 

From  a  photograph  loaned  by  Duran-Ruel. 

Paris  training,  permits  him  to  rank  among 
our  most  academic  painters. 

Other  painters  who  are  pre-eminent  in 
figure  work,  either  in  history  or  genre,  are: 
Hell,  JJallin,  Breckenridge,  Burroughs, 
Bridgman,  Caliga,  Mrs.  Louise  Cox,  Cur- 
ran,  Mrs.  Dewing,  Du  Mond,  Dannat, 
Glackens,  Hale,  Koopman,  Low,  Loeb,  Mil- 
let, Mowbray,  Macmonnies,  Melchers,  Mc- 
Kwens,  Marr,  G.  W.  Maynard,  Murphy, 
Newman,  Miss  Oakley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prell- 
witz,  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Sewell,  Shinn,  Tanner, 
Turner,  \'olk,  H.  O.  Walker,  and  Shlrlaw. 

However  successftilly  the  Greek,  Gothic, 
and  Renaissance  artist  practiced  stor)--tclh'ng, 
we  must  remember  that  art  has  changed 
considerably  since  those  days,  and  problems 
not  known  to  the  ancients,  of  the  beauty  of 
mere  form  and  color,  especially  the  latter, 
have  arisen  to  occupy  the  mind  of  the  painter. 

MARY  CASSATT  AND  CECELIA   BEAUX. 

Althotigh  the  American  public  has  rapid- 
ly learned  to  appreciate  good  color,  it  is  veiy 
slow  in   recognizing   good  draughtsmanship. 
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Copley  Print.  Copyrirht.   1902,  by  Curtis  *  Cameron. 

"  THE   STRPRISE,"   T!V    KENVOX    COX. 

CWr.  Cnx  is  a  deep  stndvnt  of  rnmnosltion.  and  his 
distrihnticn  of  line  Is  always  thoutrhtfiil.  There  is 
a  liarniony  here  in  th,""  swirl  of  the  scarf  and  the 
lines  of  till'  drapery  and  the  figures,  that  remind  one 
of  Guiuo  IJcni.) 

her  beautiful  "  Reverie"  (or  the  Dreamer), 
]ia\e  a  soulful  and  poetic  appeal. 

PERRINE,  STERNER,  AND  THE  YOUNGER  ME.V. 

Among  the  >Tounger  painters,  men  like  \''an 
Deering  Perrine,  Albert  Sterner,  Kugene 
Higgins,  Jonas  Lie,  Paul  Dougherty,  Jerome 
Myers,  Leon  Dabo,  Scott  Dabo,  and  George 
Luks,  are  proving  their  ability  to  see  for 
themselves,  rather  than  imitate  the  stereo- 
typed  methoils  of  the  past. 

Perrine  can  express  the  concrete  phases  of 
nature, — wind,  storms,  snow,  ice.  starlight, 
— with  rare  fr.inkness  and  sureness,  using 
shades  of  color, — browns  and  grays, — never 
seen  on  can\as  before. 


VICTORIA:  QUEEN,  WIFE,  AND  MOTHER. 

The- Development  of  Her  Character  as  Shown  in  Her 

Letters. 

BY   JEANXETTE    L.    GILDER. 


npO  read  these  three  volumes  of  Queen 
"■•  \  ictoria's  letters*  gives  one  an  insi<ihi 
into  the  life  of  this  great  ruler  and  noblt 
woman  that  one  gets  from  no  other  source. 
In  these  letters,  from  and  to  the  Queen,  \vc 
see  her  in  public  and  in  private  life;  the 
ruler  of  a  great  nation,  the  devoted  wife,  t!ic 
unselfish  mother. 

Viscount  Esher  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Henson. 
the  gentle  essayist,  have  had  600  bound  vol 
umes  of  manuscript  to  read  and  digest  in  the 
making  of  this  book,  and  they  have  had 
King  Edward  at  their  elbow  to  aid  and 
abet.  P^ver>'  page  of  proof  was  read  by  His 
Majest>'  before  the  word  to  publish  was 
given.  This  delayed  the  publication  for 
fully  two  years,  for  kings  have  little  time  to 
spare  for  private  duties.  His  Majesty  was 
not  only  deeply  interested  because  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  these  letters,  but  because 
of  their  bearing  upon  public  questions. 

It  is  not  for  reason  of  the  latter  attribute 
that  I  find  these  volumes  abs/irbing,  but  be 
cause  the>'  show  us,  as  we  have  never  seen  be- 
fore, the  awakening  and  development  of  a 
woman  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  became  the 
ruler  of  a  mighty  nation.  Not  only  a  ruler, 
but  a  wise  and  just  ruler.  With  no  taste  for 
politics  or  affairs  of  state,  she  mastered  the 
details  of  both,  and  administered  them  as 
they  had  not  been  administere*!  in  many 
reigns.  Neither  George  I\',  nor  WiUiam 
I\'.,  whom  she  succeeded,  were  admirable  as 
rulers  or  men,  and,  as  her  editors  say  without 
•  •  iflon,  "  the  accession  of  the  Princess 

\  .     ..  .1  reinstated  the  Ent:li"»h  monarchy  in 
the  affections  of  the  people." 

From  her  earliest  childluKxI  it  liad  seemed 
more   rh.'in   proli.Thle  rh.ir   the    Princess   \'ic- 
fori.i  wfiiiM  ii>  tiii.r  li'-' 'imr  Queen  of  Eng- 
land.     ]\'T  mother,   the   Duchess  of   Kent, 
fed   this  prr)babilify  and  trained  and 

•  T>ir   I.r 
tri>m     lf<-r     M 
V»«rm    I  •.-',7 

ir      " 

TbfM  v<>lum<>«,  f  Ift. 


QIEEN    VICTORIA    IN     1S4O. 

(.\t   lh<>  timo  of  Iht   iiinrrliiKc.  I 

rrom  llic  portrait  by  .Iidin  I'iirtri'l»;t'  at  lUu-kiiiKliam 

I'll  I  ace. 

view.  She  was  not  taught  to  be  proud 
and  overbearing  because  she  minht  one 
day  be  the  ruler  of  England,  but  she 
was,  on  the  contrary,  brought  up  to  be 
just  and  kind,  to  control  her  temper,  while 
not  subjugating  her  will.  In  the  pages  of 
her  journal,  which  arc  qiKitecl  in  this  book, 
the  Queen  tells  us  that  her  mother  brought 
hrr  up  most  simply,  anti  nut  until  after  her 
accession  did  she  have  a  room  to  herself. 
What  do  the  young  girls  nf  this  republic 
u  ho  have  their  bedrooms,  their  boiuhtirs,  and 
thffr  private  bathrooms,  mv  to  such  simplici- 
ty? From  her  letters  and  jotirnals  wc  gath- 
ered that  alfliout'h  the  young  PrincesH  was 
of  an  affectionate  and  exceptinnally  feiiunine 
temiHTament,  she  wn*  at  the  same  time  high- 
spirited  and  inclined  to  be  wilful.    She  liked 
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the  stir  of  London  and  enjoyed  dancinq;, 
though  it  kept  her  up  till  early  morning.  She 
also  loved  music,  particidarlj^  singing,  but 
Mas  not  much  given  to  the  theatre.  Pictures 
she  loved,  hut  her  taste  in  this  line  might 
have  been  improved.  She  was  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  her  mother  wisely  guided  her  along 
the  paths  of  history  and  political  science. 

One  of  the  chief  blessings  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's childhood  and  middle  life  was  the  in- 
fluence of  "  an  enlightened  and  high-minded 


Courtesy  cf  iA'ii;;in;iiis.  t.rcoii  A  C  u. 

THE   DUCHESS   Ol'    KENT. 

(Qiiivn  Victoria's  mother,  n  wlsp  and  iust  woman, 
who  trahied  her  daughter  from  infancy  for  bt-r  great 
office.) 
From  the  portrait  by  John  Lucas  at  Windsor  Castle. 

prince,"  Leopold,  her  maternal  uncle.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Francis,  Duke  of 
Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg.  His  first  wife  was 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  <inly  child  of  George 
IV.,  and  during  her  life  he  made  his  home 
at  Claremont,  where  the  little  Victoria  passed 
the  happiest  days  of  her  childluxid.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Louise,  daughter  of  Louis 
Philippe,  of  I'Vance.  In  i8.n  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Helgium.  having 
pre\  iously  refused  that  of  Greece.  Not  only 
did  Queen  X'ictoria  love  her  uncle  Leopold, 
but  she  respected  and  admired  him,  and 
leaned  largely  upon  his  judgment.  There 
were  tir.x's,  howexor,  when  she  thouglit  that 


he  drew  the  rein  too  tight,  but  she  arose 
to  these  occasions  and  expressed  her  dissent 
in  terms  of  affection,  but  firmly. 

Another  person  who  had  a  large  share  in 
forming  the  Queen's  character  w  as  her  gov- 
erness, Louise  (afterward  Baroness)  Lehzen, 
the  daughter  of  a  Hanovarian  clergyman. 
In  the  pages  of  her  journal,  recording  the 
story  of  her  coronation,  the  Queen  particu- 
larly speaks  of  her  pleasure  at  seeing  her  dear 
Lehzen  at  the  Abbey,  and  mentions  that  they 
exchanged  smiles  on  this  momentous  occasion. 

One  great  bond  of  union  between  Queen 
\'ictoria  and  her  uncle  Leopold  was  that 
the  first  suggestion  of  her  marriage  to  Prince 
Albert  came  from  him.  AVhen  Queen  X'ic- 
toria first  saw  her  cousin  Albert  she  admired 
him  immensely,  both  for  the  beaut}'  of  his 
person  and  of  his  mind.  After  getting  better 
acquainted  with  him  she  liked  him  very 
nuich,  but  she  wrote  her  uncle  that  she  had 
not  "  the  feeling  for  him  which  is  requisite 
to  insure  happiness."  At  any  rate,  she  wrote, 
she  was  still  young  and  it  was  not  necessary 
for  her  to  marry  for  two  or  even  three  years. 
Hut.  alas,  for  prudence  when  the  "  requisite  " 
feeling  came !  It  was  while  he  was  visiting  at 
Windsor  Castle,  in  1839,  that  she  decided 
that  a  few  months  was  a  long  time  to  wait. 
Being  a  queen,  it  was  she  who  proposed,  and 
he  took  kindly  to  the  proposal.  "  My  mind 
is  qiute  made  up."  she  wrote,  "  and  I  told 
Albert  this  morning  of  it;  the  warm  aflfection 
he  showed  on  learning  this  gave  me  great 
pleasure.  He  seems  perfection,  and  I  think 
that  I  have  the  prospect  of  great  happiness 
before  me."  He  was  qm'te  ready  to  make 
the  sacrifice  for  her  sake,  she  wrote  King 
Leopold.  A  sacrifice  she  insisted  that  it  was, 
for  she  knew  that  to  be  the  husband  of  a 
queen  was  no  sinecure.  It  meant  criticism 
and  it  meant  opposition,  for  he  was  a  Ger- 
man prince,  and  the  German  influence  was 
not  agreeable  to  Englishmen.  Just  after  she 
had  proposed  ami  been  accepted,  Queen  Vic- 
toria wrote  to  her  uncle  from  Windsor 
Castle : 

I  write  to  you  from  licrc.  the  h.ippiest,  hap- 
piest hciiiR  th.it  ever  existed.  Really,  I  do  not 
think  it  possiNr  for  any  one  in  the  world  to  be 
Ihiptirr,  or  as  happy  as  I  am.  He  is  an  angel, 
and  his  kindness  and  affection  for  nic  is  really 
toiiciiing.  To  look  in  those  dear  eyes,  and  that 
dear  sunny  face,  is  enough  to  make  mc  adore 
him.  What  I  can  do  to  make  him  happy  will 
be  my  greatest  delight. 

There  was  some  talk  of  making  the  Prince 
Consent  a  peer  of  the  realm,  but  Victoria 
considered   t!u"s  unwise,  and  said   so  plainly, 
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and  It  was  not  done.  Just  before  their  mar- 
riage he  suggested  that  he  should  choose  his 
own  gentlemen.  Firmly  but  kindly  she  told 
him  that  he  must  leave  this  choice  to  her,  and 
he  did.  Still  her  "  dearest  angel  "  was  al- 
ways a  great  comfort  to  her. 

"  He  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  what  goes 
on,"  she  wrote  to  her  uncle,  "  feeling  with  and 
for  me,  and  yet  abstaining  as  he  ought  from 
biassing  me  either  way.  though  we  talk  much 
on  the  subject,  and  his  judgment  is,  as  you  say, 
good  and  mild.     ..." 

Victoria  had  alwaj'S  a  strong  sense  of 
queenly  dignity,  as  well  as  of  queenly  duty. 
She  loved  domestic  life  a  thousand  times 
more  than  anything  in  the  world.  In  her 
letters  to  her  ministers,  she  proves  that  she 
was  equal  to  the  most  trying  situations.  It 
is  not,  however,  so  much  the  Queen  as  the 
wife  and  mother  whom  the  average  reader 
of  these  volumes  will  find  the  most  interest- 
ing. Most  women,  be  they  subjects  or  citi- 
zens, would,  had  they  the  choice,  prefer 
to  rule  a  nation,  or  at  least  to  be  queens, 
rather  than  mere  wives  and  mothers.  This 
was  not  true  of  Queen  Victoria,  or  if  it  was. 
she  was  much  deceived  as  to  her  own  tastes. 

"  Albert  grows  daily  fonder  and  fonder 
of  politics,"  she  wrote  King  Leopold,  "  and 
business,  and  is  so  wonderfully  fit  for  both. 
— such  perspicacity'  and  such  courage, — and 
I  grow  daily  to  dislike  them  both  more  and 
more.  We  women  are  not  made  for  govern- 
ing.— and  if  we  are  good  women,  we  must 
dislike  these  masculine  occupations.     .     .     ." 

I^t  the  "  suflragettes  "  put  this  in  their 
pipes  and  smoke  it,  or,  rather,  pin  it  in  their 
hats  and  remember  it.  If  the  greatest  queen 
since  Elizabeth  could  lay  her  hand  on  her 
heart  and  say  "  we  women  are  not  maile  for 
Kovcrning,"  she  spoke  by  the  card.  She  had 
tried  it  and  she  found  herself  wanting.  And 
yet  when  her  uncle  I>eop<»ld  wrote  his  con- 
Kfatuiations  upf*n  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
— later  the  Empress  Frederic,  mother  of  the 
Kmperor  of  Germany, — she  replied: 

"  I  think,  dear   un  ■'  ■:  cannot   really  wi^h 

me     to     be     the     '  \-  fl'unc     nomlirciisc 
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Cuunny  uf  Lungmans.   Cjfcen  A  Co. 

THE   PRIXCE   CONm)KT. 

I  Wlio   made  tlio  marriod   life   of   the  Qucon   of   Rng- 

Innd  ns  hapi).v   as   that  of  any   co  mm  oner.) 

I'roin  till-  j)ortrait  l)y  John  I'artruige  at  Uucklnghara 

I'alaco. 

am  writing  on  my  knee,  it  is  not  easy  to  write 
quite  straight, — but  you  must  not  think  my 
hand  trembles.     Ever  your  devoted  niece, 

■■  Vk  TOKIA     R." 

"  Pussy  is  not  at  all  pleased  witli  lier  brotiicr." 

While  the  Queen  consults  her  uncle  on 
matters  of  state  she  does  not  always  act  upon 
liis  advice.  She  finds  him  at  times  high- 
lianded  and  prone  to  dictate,  and  that  she 
cannot  tolerate.  To  hini  she  unburdens 
freely  on  domestic  matters,  however: 

Our  fat  Vic  or  Pussottc  learns  a  verse  of 
J.tnnartinc  by  heart,  which  ends  with  "  le  tab- 
leau so  «!iToule  a  mes  picds  " :  to  show  how  well 
she  bad  understood  this  difVicult  line  which 
.Mdllc.  Charier  iiarl  explained  to  lu-r,  I  must  tell 
you  the  following  ban  tnol.  When  she  was 
riding  on  her  pony,  and  looking  at  the  cows 
and  sheep,  she  turned  to  Mdlle.  Charier  and 
saiti :  "  I'oild  le  tableau  qui  so  (b'-roule  a  tncs 
'     "      '  I    this    extraordinary    for    a    little 

years  old?  It  is  more  like  what  a 
person  of  twenty  woubl  sav.  Vou  have  no  no- 
lion  tihal  a  knowiuK.  and  f  am  sorry  to  sny  sly, 
lilllc  roRnc  she  is,  and  so  ohxtinnlr.  She  and  If 
ffltt  l-ri^rr  accompany  «h  to  <|ear  fib!  Clare- 
niont   to-day.     .     .     . 

After  a  few  day«  at  Clareinont  they  went 
to  Windsor,  but  eviiiently  the  Queen,  at 
lca.st,  ilid  not  enjoy  the  change: 
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Windsor  vs  l)caiitifiil  and  coii>f()rtal)lc,  Itiit  it 
is  a  I'dlacc,  and  (jod  knows  /io<i'  ti'(///»ji,'/_v  I 
would  ali>.'ays  live  with  my  behaved  Albert  and 
our  children  in  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  not  be  the  constant  object  of  ob- 
servation and  of  newspaper  articles. 

Tlicy  h;id  been  married  for  nearly  five 
years  w  itliout  a  day's  separation,  when  Prince 
Albert  was  called  away  for  family  reasons. 
"  I  have  never  been  separated  from  him  even 
for  one  night,"  she  w  rote  her  uncle,  "  and 
the  thought  of  such  separation  is  quite  dread- 
ful." But  it  was  such  a  comfort  to  her 
"  dear  angel  "  that  she  let  him  go,  though  it 
was  for  a  whole  fortnight!  In  another  letter 
to  her  uncle  she  wrote: 

I  could  not  give  you  a  greater  proof  of  my 
love  for  you  all,  and  my  anxiety  to  give  you 
and  dearest  Charlotte  pleasure,  than  in  urging 
my  dearest  Albert  to  go  over, — for  I  encour- 
aged and  urged  him  to  go, — tliougli  you  cannot 
think  coinhicn  ccUt  ine  coutc  or  how  comjilctcly 
dcroutcc  1  am  and  feci  when  he  is  away,  or 
how  I  count  the  hours  till  he  returns.  All  the 
numerous  children  are  as  nothing  to  me  when 
he  is  azi'ay;  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  life  of  the 
house  and  home  were  gone  when  he  is  away ! 

As  troubles  gathered  about  her  head,  wars 
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and    rumors  of  wars,   political   dissension   at 
home,  she  wrote: 

I  feel  an  uncertainty  in  everything  existing, 
which  (uncertain  as  all  human  affairs  must  be) 
one  never  felt  before.  When  one  thinks  of 
one's  children,  their  education,  their  future, — 
and  prays  for  them, — 1  always  think  and  say  to 
myself,  "Let  them  grow  up  lit  for  'tchatcz'er 
slut  ion  they  may  be  placed  in, — /i/^/t  or  loia." 
This  one  never  thought  of  before,  but  I  do  al- 
ways now.  Altogether  one's  whole  disposition 
is  so  changed, — bores  and  trifles  which  one 
would  have  complained  of  bitterly  a  few  months 
ago,  one  looks  ui)on  as  good  things  and  quite  a 
blessing, — provided  one  can  keep  one's  position 
in  quiet. 

Queen  Victoria's  domestic  troubles  came 
thick  and  fast.  In  March  of  i80i  her 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  died,  and  the 
unhappy  Queen  experienced  her  first  great 
grief,  but  not  her  last  nor  her  greatest.  To 
her  uncle  she  wrote: 

On  this,  the  most  dreadful  day. of  my  life, 
does  your  poor  broken-hearted  child  write  one 
line  of  love  and  devotion.  She  is  gone !  That 
precious,  dearly  beloved,  tender  mother, — whom 
I  never  was  parted  from  but  for  a  few  months, 
— without  whom  /  can't  imagine  life, — has  been 
taken  from  us!  It  is  too  dreadful!  But  she  is 
at  peace, — at  rest. — her  fearful  sufTerings  at  an 
end !  It  was  quite  painless. — though  there  was 
very  distressing,  heartrending  breathing  to  wit- 
ness. I  held  her  dear,  dear  hand  in  mine  to  the 
very  last,  which  I  am  truly  thankful  for!  But 
the  watching  that  precious  life  going  out  was 
fearful!  Alas!  she  never  knew  me!  But  she 
was  spared  the  pang  of  parting! 

The  month  before  this,  Februar>'  I2,  i86i. 
the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  marriage 
of  Queen  V^ictoria  and  Prince  Albert  was 
celebrated. 

■■  On  Sunday,"  she  wrote  to  King  Leopold, 
'  we  celebrated,  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude 
and  love,  llie  twenty-tirst  amiiversary  of  our 
l)lesse<l  marriage,  a  day  which  had  brought  u^^. 
and  1  may  say  the  world  at  large,  such  incalcul- 
able blessings !  Very  few  can  say  with  mc  that 
their  husband  at  the  end  of  twenty  one  years  is 
not  only  full  of  the  friendship,  kindness,  and 
afTection  which  a  truly  happy  marriage  brings 
with  it,  but  the  same  tender  love  of  the  very 
first  days  of  our  marriage. 

Before  the  eml  of  the  year,  which  had 
begun  so  happily,  in  December,  i86i.  Prince 
Albert  died,  and  left  a  broken-hearted  wom- 
an to  mourn  his  loss.  No  woman,  be  she 
queen  or  commoner,  could  have  been  more 
absolutely  crushed  by  this  blow  than  was  the 
Queen  of  England.  Here  is  her  letter  to  her 
uncle,  which  even  at  this  late  date  no  one 
can  read  without  emotion : 

My  own  dearest,  kindest  father,  for  as  .such 
have    1    ever    loved    you.     The    poor    fatherless 
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baby  of  eight  months  is  now  the  utterly  broken-    or   guide   or   dictate    to    me.     I   know    how   he 
hearted  and  crushed  widow  of  forty-two.     My    would  disapprove  it.     And  I  live  on  with  him, 
life   as   a   happy   one   is   ended.     The   world   is    for  him ;  in  fact  /  am  onlj'  outwardly  separated 
gone  for  me.     If  I  must  live  on, — and  I  will  do    from  him,  and  only  for  a  time. 
nothing   to   make   me   worse    than    I   am,— it   is  \i      i    "/^    i      i  •        i  »      tt  i-    i 

henceforth  for  our  poor  fatherless  children,  for      ,  ^/^^ '       ^"7    *°^   ^    ^'"^^ '  ^°^^'   ^'"^^ 

my  unhappy  country-,  which  has  lost  all  in  los-  she  knew  that  it  would  be  nearh^  half  a  cen- 
ing  him,  and  in  only  doing  what  I  know  and  turv  before  she  joined  her  "  adored,  precious, 
feel  he  would  wish;  for  he  is  near  me;  his  perfect,  and  great  husband,  her  dear  lord  and 
spirit  will  guide  and  inspire  me.     But,  oh !  to  be  ^      m         u        n    j  u  •      •        i  t       j 

cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  see  our  pure,    ^^^ter,    as  she  ca  led  him  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
happy,  quiet,  domestic  life,  which  alone  enabled    Canning,  who  had  just  lost  his  wife.     In  the 
me  to  bear  my  much-disliked  position,  cut  off  at    same  letter  she  savs : 
fortj'-two,    when     I 
had     hoped     with 
such  instinctive  cer- 
tainty'    that     God 
never     would     part 
us,    and    would    let 
us     grow     old     to- 
gether ! 

Although  he  al- 
ways talked  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  it 
is  too  awful,  too 
cruel,  and  yet  it 
must  be  for  his 
good,  his  happiness. 
His  purity  was  too 
great,  his  aspiration 
too  high,  for  this 
poor  miserable 
world.  His  great 
soul  is  now  only 
enjoying  that  for 
which  it  was  wor- 
thy, and  I  will  not 
en\')'  him,  only  pray 
that  mine  may  be 
perfected  by  it,  and 
fit  to  be  with  him 
eternally,  for  which 
blessed  moment  I 
carne-itly  long. 


HER    MAJESTY   OfEEN    VICTORIA. 

<  From  a  photoicraph  taken  shortly  bofore  hor  doatli 

by  liughcH  k  Mulllnx,  of  Uydc,  Isle  of  WIrIU.) 


To  lose  one's 
partner  in  life  is, 
as  Lord  Canning 
knows,  like  losing 
lialf  of  one's  body 
and  soul,  torn 
forcibly  away, — and 
dear  Lady  Canning 
was  such  a  dear, 
worthy,  devoted 
wife!  But  to  the 
Queen, — to  a  poor, 
helpless  woman, — it 
is  not  that  only, — it 
is  the  sfay,  support, 
and  comfort  which 
is  lost!  To  tlie 
Queen  it  is  like 
death  in  life ! 

Queen  Victoria 
was  as  much  be- 
loved and  admired 
by  Americans  as 
by  her  own  coun- 
trymen, b  u  t  to 
them  as  well  as  to 
us  these  letters  are 
a  revelation.  1 
have  only  quoted 
from  the  m  o  r  c 
personal  ones  in 
this  review,  as  it 
has  been  mv  Inten- 


The  greater  part 
of  her  reign  was 
yet  to  come,  and 
in    all    thfise   busy 

years   of   "  weary,  tion    to    show    the 

plcasureicss  existence,"  she  nc\'er  for  one  mo-  woman  rather  than  the  queen.     It  is  in  her 

mcnt   forgot  the  inspiration  of  the  husband  letters  tf)  .Melbourne,  Perl.   Palmerston,  and 

who  had  been  the  greatest  happiness  of  her  other  members  of  her  cabinet  that  she  reveals 

life.    After  her  first  letter  to  her  uncle,  after  herself  the  Queen.     They  arc  extraordinary 

she  had  had  time  to  think,  she  wrote:  letters, — even  those  written  when  she  was  a 

'  .  mere  girl.     They  show  a  woman  of  strong, 

►'.  (lignihe«j  character,  .ind  a  (lueen  who  iindcr- 

'  ''^'  '"^  ^^'  stfK)d   her  business  thoroughly.     Those  wlu» 

me    swerve  ,,  , ..  ...  .,      ■.. 

•id  I   look  ""'y  *""^^'  Q'lern  \  ictoria  s  gifts  as  a  writer 

N.  i.u>.     I  apply  through  her  Highland  journals  will  be  as- 

our    chiMren.—  tonished  when  they  read  these  volumes.     To 

'''}  say  that  the  book  is  of  absorbing  interest  dors 

,|  it  siant  justice,  for  it  is  one  of  the  great  books 

I  of   the  century. 
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npHr.  mamitactiire  of  toys  is  one  of  (jcr- 
ni;ui\*s  greatest  iiulustries.  It  is  al- 
most entirely  dependent  on  foreign  markets, 
only  25  per  cent,  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct remaininu:  at  home.  Amonji  the  articles 
of  export  to  tiie  United  States  toys  rank 
fourth  in  importance.  Within  the  last  year 
the  United  States  has  become  the  heaviest 
buyer,  \\  hile  Great  Britain  ranks  next.  The 
total  proiluction  of  toys  in  the  German  Em- 
pire in  i()o6  was  valued  at  $22.soo.(XX>.  Of 
this  total  product  toys  valueil  at  $5,501,750 
went  to  the  United  States. 

"I  lie  exports  of  toys  to  the  United  States 
arc  prow  inj^  faster  than  those  to  any  other 
country,  because  of  an  expaniiinp  market 
and  owinjj;  to  our  ad  valorem  tariff.  Other 
countries     exact     customs     duties     based     011 


wei<;ht.  Now ,  as  toys  are  usually  bulky  and 
heavy,  tlie  cheapest  toys  are  ailmitteii  in 
America  under  the  ad  valorem  system.  The 
liplit  and  expensive  dolls  pay  high  duties, 
w  hilc  there  is  a  low  duty  on  cheap  poods.  Witii 
a  weipht  tariff  the  result  is  just  the  reverse. 
The  German  toy  industry  is  proupeii  in 
various  localities, — the  Saxon  Ore  Moun- 
tains, where  wooden  toys  are  chieHy  manu- 
factured :  the  Thurinpian  Mountains,  where 
papier-mache,  wooden,  and  leather  toys  are 
made;  and,  linally,  Nuremberp,  where  metal 
toys  predonu'nate.  Some  toys  are  also  pro- 
liuced  in  Wiirttemberp,  in  the  Hlack  Forrest, 
and  even  in  Herlin  and  Hanover.  From 
Stuttparr  and  Nuremberp  the  wholesalers 
obtain  the  finest  poods,  second  only  to  those 
ni.ide    in    1' 


nris;    in    Sonneberp    the    middle 
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qualiti,-,  and  the  cheapest  come  from  the  Ore 
Mountains. 

Ail  the-German  toy  centers  have  at  least 
one  characteristic  in  common, — that  the  toys 
are  chiefly  prodi;ced  in  the  workmen's  homes. 
An  exception  is  Nuremberg,  where  the  manu- 
facture is  almost  entirely  in  factories. 

The  making  of  toys  in  the  homes  has  led 
to  a  diversit}'  of  goods,  which,  together  with 
cheap  prices,  has  established  Germany  as  the 
foremost  toy-manufacturing  countr}-  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  this  cheap,  but  ver\-  capa- 
ble labor  is  inclined  to  be  individualistic  in 
its  production.  Everj-  family  in  the  course 
of  years  has  developed  new  ideas  and  new 
methods  in  the  m.aking  of  toys.  Where 
goods  are  produced  in  the  factories,  machines 
are  practical  only  for  sewing,  cutting,  and 
stamping,  while  the  beautif}  ing  of  the  toys 
is  chiefly  the  result  of  individual  hand 
work. 

One  other  reason  for  the  development  of 
the  German  toy  industry*  was,  of  course,  a 
bounteous  supply  of  raw  material,  coupled 
with  the  necessity-  of  people  in  the  mountains 
to  earn  something  during  the  long  winter 
montlis,  as  agriculture  alone  was  insuflScient 
to  support  a  family. 


Strange  to  say,  although  the  to^-manu- 
facturing  business  of  Germany  has  increased 
enormously  in  late  years,  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  show  no  great  improvement.  But 
the  Sonneberg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  while 
recognizing  this  sad  state  of  affairs,  in  a  re- 
cent report  declares  that  it  believes  the  home 
work  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  future  development  of  the  in- 
dustry-: for  it  claims  that  through  the  di- 
versity of  the  goods  produced  an  opportunity 
is  given  to  the  workmen,  influenced  by  na- 
ture and  contact  with  living  animals,  to  use 
their  imagination. 

Among  the  various  plans  proposed  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  home  workers  has 
been  the  legal  enactment  of  a  mimimum 
scale  of  wages.  But  the  imperial  German 
Government,  recognizing  that  the  passage 
and  enactment  of  such  a  measure  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  will  probably  propose  to 
the  next  Reichstag  the  extension  of  the  na- 
tional Workmen's  Insurance  law  to  home 
workers,  including  those  employed  in  the 
toy  industr)-. 

All  the  toy  centers  in  Germany  in  the  last 
year  have  been  extremely  busy,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  produce  better  and  more 


(Many  nt  th^mf  \mMt-*  arr  ua^J  lo  attorn  tbr  hoin<-«  »f  d'-votil  ('hrlallana  during  clirititnaM  wp«k.) 
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artistic  fjjoods.  the  exporters  in  particular 
ainiinij:  to  meet  the  tastes  of  tlie  foreign  buy- 
ers. As  so  many  of  the  goods  produced  fro 
to  tlie  United  States,  the  sample  rooms  which 
I  saw  in  Sonncbcrg  bear  an  American  im- 
press. 

A  few  hours'  ride  from  Berlin,  pictur- 
esquely nestled  in  the  Thuriniiian  hills,  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Coburp,  stretchinji 
through  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  the 
mountains,  is  the  little  town  of  Sonneberp:, 
which  protluces  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  toys 
jjoinj:  to  the  United  States. 

On  enterinj];  this  town  of  is.OOO  people, 
its  ireneral  aspect  iloes  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  other  places  of  the  same  size, 
but  after  saunterinp  throuph  the  main  streets, 
its  mountainous  and  picturesque  features  be- 
come strikinjzly  apparent.  One  len-ithy 
street,  running:  to  and  from  the  chief  square, 
brings  us  tf)  the  ver>-  heart  of  the  town, 
uheie  the  real  tov-makinjz  is  done.  There 
are  muiierous  little  streets,  or  rather  alleys, 
running  from  the  market-place  and  extending 
up  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  with  rickety 


old  houses  on  either  side,  so  narrow  that 
persons  pass  each  other  with  difficulty.  All 
these  houses,  with  their  narrow  surround- 
ings, remind  one  of  little  Italian  hamlets. 
Through  the  windows  of  the  Sonneberg 
homes  we  see  whole  families  busily  engaged 
in  making  toys,  sewing  dolls  and  dolls' 
dresses,  fashioning  animals,  etc.  Going  up 
the  other  side  of  the  square,  we  encounter 
similar  scenes,  the  street  becoming  narrower 
and  narrower,  until  after  about  a  mile  the 
town  ends,  and  we  are  in  full  view  of  the 
mountains.  In  these  narrow  streets  are 
crowds  of  children,  some  only  three  or  four 
years  old.  with  baskets  on  their  backs  or  in 
their  liands. 

There  are  also  toy  factories  in  Sonneberg. 
but  so  varied  is  the  industry  and  such  deft 
hands  are  required  to  produce  the  hundreds 
of  varieties,  that  it  can  be  said  the  toys  that 
have  made  Sonneberg  famous  are  the  product 
of  hand  l.nbor  and  produced  in  the  home. 
The  amount  ol  toys  made  in  the  homes  of 
Sonneberg  is  enormous.  There  is  hardly  a 
family  among  the  working  classes  of  Sonne- 
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berg  and  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  vil- 
lages, of  which  several  or  all  of  its  members 
are  not  busy  making  toys  from  early  dawn 
till  night.  Some  of  the  workers  receive  the 
necessar}-  raw  materials  or  machines  from  the 
factories  for  which  they  work;  others  buy 
their  own  raw  materials  in  small  quantities 
and  deliver  the  product  of  a  week's  work  to 
the  manufacturer.  Many  of  these  women, 
living  in  some  of  the  neighboring  towns  and 
villages,  Sonneberg  being  the  shipping  cen- 
ter, make  their  Saturday  deliver}-  by  train. 
Their  arrival  at  the  local  depot,  both  young 
and  old,  carrying  enormous  baskets  on  their 
backs,  is  quite  spectacular.  The  baskets  are 
at  least  a  yard  high  and  several  feet  in  diam- 
eter. When  not  too  heavy,  a  long,  flat  bas- 
ket, three  by  five  feet,  is  bound  to  the  top 
of  the  first  basket  and  frequently  piled  so 
high  that  it  projects  several  feet  above  the 
head  of  the  wom.en  carrying  the  burden. 
Firm  shoulder  straps  keep  these  loads,  which 
weigh  up  to  lOO  pounds  and  often  considera- 
bly more,  in  position. 

Probably  there  are  few  places  where  chil- 
dren are  so  numerous  as  in  Sonneberg.  One 
entire  family  group,  representing  four  gen- 
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crations,  is  engaged  in  making  tiny  lambs. 
This  family  consists  of  a  great-grandmother, 
great-grandfather,  father,  son  and  sister;  the 
grandmother  being  ninet)'  years  old  and  the 
grandfatlier  five  years  older.  The  grand- 
mother has  been  sitting  in  this  one  room 
engaged  in  this  same  work  ever  since  she 
was  a' girl  of  six!  This  aged  couple  has 
sat  at  this  work  for  sixty  years  and,  perhaps, 
will  sit  for  some  time  to  come.  This  family 
of  five,  tlie  father  of  which  luis  worked  for 
well-nigh  a  century,  produce  every  week 
from  250  to  300  dozen  of  lambkins,  netting 
them  12  cents  a  dozen,  or  from  $2.98  to 
$3.57  a  week!  In  another  little  village  in 
the  mountains  \ve  find  a  family  consisting 
of  father,  mother  and  six  little  children;  the 
parents  making  little  Santa  Clauses.  Some 
of  the  larger  children  assist  in  the  work. 
This  family,  working  eleven  hours  a  day, 
earns   from   $2.38   to  $3.57   a  week. 

A  \oung  woman  who  makes  dolls'  shoes, 
and  at  the  same  tim.e  performs  her  house- 
hold duties,  earns  from  $1.90  to  $2.38  a 
week,  when  all  goes  well,  at  other  times 
from  95  cents  to  $1.43  a  week.  She  begins 
her  work  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  often  closes  the  day  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night. 

Aiany  of  these  young  women  are  at  work 
sewing  dolls'  dresses,  which  latter  are  gen- 
erally cut  out  at  the  factories,  carried  home, 
and  made  up  into  the  infinite  varieties  and 
styles  which  so  delight  the  hearts  of  our 
little  girls.  Can  you  imagine  at  what  wages 
such  dresses  are  proiluced?  For  sewing  ten 
dozen  under-garments  (shirts,  petticoats, 
and  drawers)  35.7  cents,  or  three-tenths  of 
a  cent  per  set,  is  paid !  For  the  sew  ing  of 
five  sets  of  clothes  of  a  certain  kind,  con- 
sisting of  dress,  petticoat,  drawers,  and  cap, 
the  munificent  surri  of  37.7  cents  is  paid! 
A  girl  recjuires  one  and  a  half  days  to  per- 
form this  work,  and  even  if  she  works 
twelve  hours  for  six  days  in  a  week  she  can 
earn  no  more  than  from  $1.43  to  $1.67  a 
week. 

Wages  paid  in  the  factories  are  somewhat 
higher  than  in  the  liouse  industry.  Appren- 
tices in  factories  receive  71.4  cents  a  week. 
Young  workmen  beyond  this  stage  earn  from 
9S-2  cents  to  $1.19,  Assistant  workmen  in 
smaller  factories  earn  from  ?;2.I4  to  $<'\.'^'J 
a  week,  and  experienced  workers  from  ?;2.86 
to  $4.28  a  week  as  an  average.  After  the 
workman  has  accjuired  the  necessan'  under- 
standing and  deftness  of  hand  he  is  generally 
paid  by  the  piece.     Clever  liands  often  earn 


from   $4.70   to  S7.14,   and   sometimes   even 
more  a  week. 

Women  are  paid  somewhat  less.  \  oung 
girls  on  leaving  school  get  from  j,},.},  cents 
to  $1.07  per  week.  After  a  year  or  two 
this  is  raised  to  from  $1.19  to  $1.90,  and 
later  with  piece  work  from  $2.86  to  $3.81. 
(jirls  employed  in  dressing  dolls  earn  from 
$2.38  to  $3.57  a  week  doing  piece  work. 
Though  the  \\  ages  gi\en  here  are  very  low, 
the  day's  work  is  long  and  generally  in- 
cludes ten  hours  and  sometimes  eleven, 
twelve,  or  even  thirteen  hours. 

Although  the  first  (lerman  toys  were  made 
in  Thuringian  Mountains,  it  was  the 
city  of  Nuremberg  that  first  became  known 
to  the  world  at  large  as  the  home  of  toyland. 
However,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Thuringian  toy  industry  again  became  in- 
dependent and  sought  its  own  markets. 
Since  then  its  development  has  been  in  giant 
strides.  Tow  ard  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  discovery  of  the  "  taig,"  a  dough 
composed  of  black  flour,  glue  and  water,  and 
used  for  modelling  dolls'  bodies  and  figures, 
revolutionized  the  industry.  Oi  still  greater 
importance  was  the  discovery  of  papier- 
mache,    in    1820,   by   a   Sonneberg  modeller. 

The  doll-manufacturing  industrj'  did  not 
begin  to  assume  conspicuous  proportions  un- 
til 1850.  Before  that  time  only  wood  and 
leather  were  used  in  this  trade.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  London  World's  F'air  a 
Sonneberg  doll  manufacturer  brought  home 
and  improved  a  C'hinese  doll,  made  of  heavy 
colored  paper,  and  with  movable  head  and 
limbs.  Next  came  hairless  wax  heads.  To 
begin  with,  the  wax  and  varnish  were  put 
on  the  prepared  head  with  a  brush  in  a  more 
or  less  crude  or  uneven  manner,  whereby 
the  face  was  left  expressionless.  A  thimble, 
so  the  story  goes,  one  day  fell  into  a  dish  of 
fluid  wax,  When  its  owner  drew  it  forth 
it  was  found  to  be  beautifully  covered  with 
a  \miform  coating  of  wax.  The  manufac- 
turer caught  the  idea  and  established  a  fac- 
tory for  wax  papier-mache  dolls  prepared 
by  the  dipping  process.  By  giving  the  papier- 
mache  a  flesh  tint  and  through  the  use  of 
w  heat  powder,  he  attained  a  very  good  imi- 
tation of  the  human  skin.  Painting  com- 
pleted the  process  of  facial  expression.  Next 
came  the  setting  of  artificial  eyes,  which  are 
principally  made  in  the  little  town  of 
Laucha.  These  eyes  soon  were  made  mova- 
ble, and  tlie  result  was  a  sleeping  doll.  But 
the  hairless  head  had  to  be  improved.  Hu- 
man hair  was  originally  used,  but  the  dis- 
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cover}-  of  mohair  wigs  opened  up  large  possi- 
bilities in  this  lines,  as  the  fine,  glossy  hair  of 
the  Angora  goat  was  found  to  be.  unsur- 
passable for  this  purpose.  When  mohair 
grew  more  expensive  wool  was  added.  In 
rapid  succession  there  followed  further  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  until  "the  modern, 
life-like,  jointed  speaking  doll  was  the  result. 

At  the  head  of  this  industrj-  are  the  large 
exporting  houses,  both  German  and  foreign, 
doing  business  directly  with  merchants  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  correspond 
in  all  modern  .languages,  and  arc  organized 
on  the  most  approved,  modern  style.  Some 
.of  them  do  a  rf»mmission  business  almost  ex- 
clusivelv,  gathering  up  the  toys  in  small  lots, 
packing  and  shipping  them,  and  doing  little 
or  no  manufacturing  business  thrmsrlves. 

Next  in  rank  arc  ffiiind  smaller  exporters 
and  manufacturers  doing  «>me  foreign  busi- 
ness directly,  and  delivering  als^>  to  the  great 
rx;  '  ThrsT    vary    from    large 

anu  :..  jlishments  t»)  lesser  factories 

handling  but  »mall  quantities,  T\\e\  are  of 
course  hou»c<  which  confine  tl  -<  ex- 

clusively  to  n '  ■  Mjring.      I  li-    ...ii(Mit  of 

many  of  the  !  ^  i*  entirely  or  in  large 

part  controlled  b>-  vime  of  the  big  exp<irter«. 

The  art'       '                  •       '     '  '•<!   it- 

%e\i  in  fhr-         ....  ,  :  :   :"id 


Halloween.  (Originally  the  Christmas  sea- 
son alone  occupied  prominence,  because 
Easter  and  Hallowe'en  goods  \\  ere  called  for 
in  but  .>mall  quantities.  Later  the  Kaster 
trade  developed,  and  «^vithin  the  last  few 
years  the  demand  for  Hallowe'en  goods  in 
America  has  developed  so  tremendously  as 
t(j  create  an  entircl>-  new  line  of  business. 
Kvery  country  has  its  own  shipping  season 
for  toys,  according  as  its  distance  from 
Sonneberg  is  greater  or  less  than  that  of 
another.  Thus  Christmas  toys  intended  for 
Australia  are  shipped  much  sooner  than  those 
for  the  United  States,  while  toys  for  Ameri- 
ca are  shipped  earlier  than  those  going  to 
Kngland,  and  those  for  Kngiaml  sooner 
than  those  intended  for  the  (Jerman  mar- 
ket itself.  The  result  of  all  this  is 
that  the  great  exporters  are  kept  busy 
all  the  year  around,  though  a  noticeable  con- 
centration occurs  in  July,  September,  and 
r\Tn  in  the  early  part  ni  October,  when  the 
main  exports  of  Christmas  t«»ys  are  made  to 
the  United  States.  The  toy  industry  in 
Sonneberg  has  received  quite  a  l«M)m  by  the 
craze  for  Te»ldy  bears,  over  i<>.<xk)  gr)ing 
every  week  to  the  United  iStates  and  alv)  to 
Kngland  and  France.  Numerous  Caruso 
N    alvi    fottnti    a    ready     market     in 
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(Author  of  "The  American  Merchant  Marine:   Its  History  and  Romance.") 


CIXTH  in  lineal  rank  of  the  great  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Navy  Department  lacks  nine  years 
of  being  as  old  as  the  national  compact. 
'J  here  had  been  a  navy  and  a  good  one  in 
the  AVar  of  the  Revolution^  but  no  Navy 
Department  at  that  time.  The  heroic  little 
licet  of  the  struggle  for  independence  was 
administered  by  committees  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  styled  the  "  Naval  Commit- 
tee," the  "  Marine  Committee,"  or  the 
"  ]\Iarine  Board."  Under  the  first  federal 
Government  of  1789  both  the  army  and  the 
navy  were  placed  xmder  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  War  Department.  No  steps  to  create  a 
lleet  were  taken  until  1794,  when  the 
troubles  with  Algiers  moved  Congress  to 
authorize  the  building  of  six  frigates. 

George  Washington  was  the  real  father 
of  the  new  navy.  There  were  other  patriotic 
ad\ocates  of  a  fighting  fleet,  but  to  his  voice 
more  than  to  that  of  any  other  did  the  coun- 
try listen.  The  new  ^Republic,  under  the 
protection  of  its  navigation  laws,  was  then 
liuilding  up  a  large  and  prosperous  merchant 
marine,  and  in  an  address  before  both 
houses  on  December  7,  1796,  President 
Washington  urged  that  "  to  an  active  ex- 
ternal commerce  the  protection  of  a  naval 
force  is  indispensable."  He  argued  also  in 
words  whose  vigor  matches  the  language  of 
our  present  President  that  "  to  secure  re- 
spect to  a  neutral  Hag  requires  a  naval  force, 
organized  and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from  in- 
sult or  aggression." 

Tiic  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy  took  his 
seat  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Adams  on 
April  30,  1798,  and  at  almost  the  same  time 
a  regular  marine  corps  was  established.  Out 
f)f  the  neglect  of  the  Jefferson  regime  the 
Navy  Department  lived  to  win  imperishable 
glory  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  an  actual  and  honored  right  arm 
of  the  United  States. 

Verj'  different  in. organization,  authority, 
and  importance  from  the  young  department 
ruling  over  half  a  do/en  frigates  in  17<)S  is 
the  present  department,  with  HX)  vessels  of 
all  classes  and  more  than  40,ocK>  officers  and 


men  under  its  control,  which  is  about  to 
signalize  the  present  naval  prowess  of  the 
Republic  by  swinging  a  mighty  fleet  of 
sixteen  armored  ships-of-the-line  from  the 
North  Atlantic  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  sheer  fighting  strength  the  United  States 
Navy  at  the  present  moment  is  the  second  in 
the  world, — so  swiftly  and  skillfully  has 
there  been  carried  forward  the  work  of  re- 
habilitation and  increase  following  the 
strange,  temporary  stagnation  of  1870- 1882. 
Only  the  JJritish  Admiralty  now  wields  a 
sea  power  surpassing  that  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in   Washington. 

THE  CHIEFS   OF   OUR   N.WY. 

The  present  Secretary  is  the  Hon.  Victor 
H.  Metcalt,  of  California,  formerly  the  Sec- 
retary' of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  before 
entering  the  cabinet  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress and  a  member  of  the  important  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  The  present 
Assistant  Secretary  is  the  Hon.  Truman  H. 
Newberrj ,  of  .Michigan,  a  vigorous  man  of 
business,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  ha\  ing  joined  the  ser\-ice  with 
the  Michigan  Naval  Resen-e.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  is  the  direct  representative, 
at  the  head  of  the  department,  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  is  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Over  all  the  ^vork  of  the 
na\y, — over  the  tiuilding,  manning,  arming, 
equipping,  and  employing  of  its  ships, — the 
Secretary  holds  general  supervision  and  au- 
thority, subject,  of  course,  to  the  direction 
of  the  President.  \Vith  the  great  expansion 
of  the  navy  and  of  the  interests  which  it 
must  protect  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary have  steadily  increased,  until  the  office 
has  become  one  of  the  great  posts  of  the  na- 
tional (lovernment,  sought  and  honored  by 
public  men  of  the  first  rank. 

liut  the  ver)-  weight  and  scope  of  these 
responsibilities  have  compelled  a  division 
of  labor,  and  there  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  certain  specific  and 
important  features  of  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  department,  including  the  repair 


nun.  vic^nm  h.  MrrcALr,  secretary  of  the  navv. 


of  sUipi,  the  naval  militia,  and  thr  ijiialifica-  distant  Secretary  acts  in  liis  pl.ui*.  dircrtinn 

lion*  oi  applicants  for  con)nii%sinns  from  civil  the  movements  of  ships  and  othervi  isc  nuid- 

lifc,  and  he  ij  charged  also  with  the  personal  ing  the  great  activities  of  the  department, 
inspection    of    all    fir*t-rafe    ships    in    home 
uaters    and    of    the    naval    stations    on    the  T.IP   E.cilT  r.REAT  Hi  K HAL'S. 

Atlantic  Coast.     In  the  frequent  al>srnfe  of         I'nder  the  Secretary  anil  Assistant  Secre- 

the  S'  from  V'  i,  on  the  gen-  larv    comes    a    coniplex    organi/jiiion.     loo 

eral  <.  t  a  Ci ..  ..;>ter,  the  A*-  cciniplex,  »o  «agjcii»ut  uliKrvers  ludd,  for  the 
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best  promptitude  and  the  highest  efficiency. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  eight  great 
bureaus  wliich  have  directl\'  to  do  with  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  the  ships  and 
naval  stations.  First  of  these  in  importance, 
by  common  consent,  is  the  powerful  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  whose  chief  is  always  a  rear- 
admiral  of  distinguished  abilities,  a  post  of 
notable  honor  in  the  service.  This  bureau 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  naval  personnel, 
including  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
where  the  young  officers  are  educated,  and 
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the  recruiting  and  training  of  the  enlisted 
n^en.  Through  this  bureau  go  tlie  usual 
orders  of  the  department  to  the  fleets  and 
officers  of  the  navy;  it  establishes  the  com- 
plements of  ships  and  keeps  the  records  of 
ser\  ice  of  all  squadrons,  ships,  officers  and 
men ;  in  many  other  ways  it  enters  intimately 
and  imperatively  into  the  technical  work  of 
naval  administration.  The  present  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  latest  in  a 
long  line  of  able  and  accomplished  men,  is 
Rear-Admiral  Willard    H.    Brownson. 

Next  in  importance  among  the  eight  great 
bureaus  comes  unquestionabh   the  Bureau  of 


Construction  and  Repair,  responsible  for  the 
general  design  and  the  structural  strength 
and  stability  of  all  the  naval  ships  and  of  all 
that  enters  into  the  fabric  of  the  ships  ex- 
cept their  steam  machinery,  their  armament, 
and  certain  articles  of  furnishing  and  equip- 
ment. There  is,  strangely,  a  separate  Bu- 
reau of  Steam  Engineering,  a  reminder  of 
the  old  years  when  boilers,  cylinders,  and 
shafts  were  still  objects  of  curiosity  and 
aversion  in  a  fleet  whose  officers  and  men 
had  been  bred  to  the  splendid  traditions  of 
spar-and-canvas  seamanship. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  performs  a  work 
of  genuine  specialization  in  the  authority 
which  it  exercises  over  the  design  and  build- 
ing of  the  armor,  guns,  torpedoes,  small 
arms,  and  their  appliances.  The  Bureau 
of  Equipment  furnishes  what  might  be 
called  the  distinctive  nautical  fittings  of 
the  fleet,  including  rigging,  sails,  anchors, 
navigating  instruments,  flags,  and  stores  of 
many  kinds,  the  lighting  apparatus,  includ- 
ing search-lights,  and  the  all-important  fuel. 
The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  has  gen- 
eral- charge  of  the  planning,  building,  and 
maintenance  of  the  navy  yards  and  naval 
stations  and  their  accessories,  including  the 
dry  docks.  The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  governs  the  health  of  officers  and 
men  afloat  and  ashore,  through  its  hospitals 
and  dispensaries.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts  is  intrusted  with  the  purchase 
of  most  of  the  supplies  and  materials  of  the 
navy  on  the  requisition  of  the  other  bureaus, 
— there  are  certain  exemptions  from  this 
rule, — and  of  the  provisions,  clothing,  and 
small  stores  in  general,  together  with  die 
keeping  of  a  rigid  system  of  accounts. 

THE    GENERAL    BOARD. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  eight  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  administrative  organi- 
zation of  the  Navy  Department,  but  thej' 
are  not  all.  The  office  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  is  the  legal  branch  of  the  navy, 
the  professional  counsellor  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  agency  for  the  prosecution  of 
offenders  against  the  service  law  and  regula- 
tions. 1  he  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  has  a  jurisiliction  of  his  own,  and  is 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Last,  but  not  least,  some  ver>'  important  ad- 
\isori-  functions  are  vested  in  the  General 
Board,  of  which  the  distinguished  Admiral 
of  the  Navy.  George  Dewey,  is  the  presi- 
dent, associated  with  a  group  of  earnest  and 
accomplished   officers.     The  General    Board 
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is  charged  with  the  preparation  for  the  Sec- 
retar>-  of  plans  of  naval  campai'^zn  involvinfi 
the  co-operation  of  the  army  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  our  resources  of  maritime  defense. 
It  is  expected  to  devise  plans  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  fleet  in  war,  and 
for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  fleet,  and 
to  counsel  the  department  as  to  the  number 
and  type  of  ships  of  which  tlte  fleet  shf)uld 
be  constituted,  and  the  proper  locatir)n  of 
coal  and  supply  stations.  Finally,  the  Gen- 
eral Hoard  is  intrusted  \\  ith  the  co-ordinating 
of  the  work,  of  the  Naval  War  College  and 
the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence. 

HOW  THE  SUM'S  ARE   BUILT. 

1  he  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  great  bureaus,  the  Cicneral  H<»anl, — 
thev  are  the  machinery  of  organization  of 
the  .Navy  Dcpaitment.  The  actual  working 
plant,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  consists  of  the 
navy  yards  and  naval  stations  on  shore,  and 
th-  '  '  '•  '  '  ''oat  or  building.  Of 
t!  cs  are,  of  course,  the 

fiwt  in  interest  and  imp<»rtance.  There  is 
P'  ■'  ■     '      It  the  I  <  '  of 

a .V  year   :..     .      .;:ary 

invoke*  tlie  expert  judgment  of  hi»  profe»- 
«if>nal  ad\  isers,  the  bureau  chiefs  and  the 
rjenrral  H  -  '  as  to  the  type,  tlie  design, 
and   fhr  .  ;   of  new  «»hip<»  to  l>e  under- 

taken. The  Construction  Hoard  may  recom- 
mend one  program   ami   the  ( Jrneral    Hoard 


another,  though  the  usual  variation  is  In  the 
number  and  not  in  the  character  of  the  ships 
rcjiarded  as  most  rccjuisite  for  the  I'liited 
States.  In  any  event,  the  program  as  drawn 
up  embodies  not  only  a  hi;zh,  patriotic  pur- 
pose, but  the  finest  technical  wisdom  availa- 
ble in  America.  As  to  the  details  of  any 
given  naval  program, — whether  there  shall 
be  three  new  battleships  or  only  two,  six 
riestroyers  or  four,  a  ilozen  or  half  a  dozen 
submarines,  and  \\  hether  any  scout  cruisers 
or  fleet  colliers  shall  be  authorized, — the 
Sccretan.'  himself  is  the  final  arbiter.  It  is 
his  decision  which  shapes  the  formal  recom- 
mendation of  the  department  in  his  animal 
report  to  Congress. 

If  Senate  and  House  then  duly  authorize, 
say,  three  battleships  of  2<),(>x:)  tons  <lis- 
placemcnt,  and  a  suitable  number  of  auvil- 
iaries,  the  Hureau  of  Construction  and  Re- 
pair, the  Hureau  of  Steam  Kngincering,  and 
the  Hureau  of  Ordnance,  in  co-operation 
under  the  general  lead  of  the  first-named, 
prepare  the  designs  for  the  new  vessels,  if, 
indeed,  these  have  not  already  been  partially 
prepared  in  anfiiipaflon  of  favorable  aition 
by  the  lawmakers.  Then  proposals  for  the 
building  of  the  hulls  and  machinery  of  the 
ships  are  invited  by  the  ilepartmenf  from  all 
the  private  nhipyards  of  the  country  compe- 
tent to  undertake  it.  anil  for  the  making  of 
the  armor  from  the  two  or  three  armor- 
making  eniabl'ihments. 
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weapons,  and  also  a  large  part  of  the  powdef 

IN  PRIVATE  YARDS.  ^^^^  ^,^p  nia-a/incs.  which  has  been  provided 

This,  it  should  be  understood,  is  the  iren-  under  contract  by  powder-making  companies, 
eral  practice  of  the  Government, — to  have  Every  process  in  the  building  of  a  ship  and 
its  ships  of  war  constructed  under  competi-  the  making  of  her  armor  is  supervised  by  in- 
tion  by  private  establishments,  and  to  re-  spectors  from  the  Navy  Department,  and 
serve  to  the  navy  yards  only  the  important  both  ships  and  armor  are  subjected  to  ex- 
work  of  repair.  But  there  have  been  a  few  haustive  tests  before  acceptance.  Indeed,  the 
exceptions.  The  old  second-class  battleship  final  payments  on  a  new  ship  are  not  made  to 
Texas,  and  the  first  Maine,  destroyed  at  her  builders  until  she  has  been  "  shaken 
Havana,  were  built  at  navy  yards;  so  were  down"  in  actual  commission. 

the  cruisers   Cinclnnoti  and  Raleiirh,  and  a 

/             ,                  11           f                        L      1  ]•  THE    PERSONAL    FACTOR. 

few  other  small  craft;  so  are  buildmg  now 

two  colliers  of  a  non-mercantile,  unusual  While  the  Navy  Department  has  been 
type.  But  the  only  first-class  battleship  of  watching  the  growth  of  a  new  battleship 
the  United  States  which  was  constructed  at  through  the  thiee  or  four  years  required  for 
a  navy  yard  and  not  by  private  builders  was  her  completion,  and  has  been  preparing  her 
the  Connecticut,  and  she  cost  so  much  more  powerful  batteries  and  her  elaborate  equip- 
heavily  in  time  and  money  than  her  sister,  ment,  careful  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
the  Louisiana,  built  in  the  great  private  ship-  all-important  personal  factor,  her  comple- 
yard  at  Newport  News,  that  the  experience  ment  of  officers  and  men.  A  first-class  ship- 
is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  Tliis  is  no  re-  of-the-line  requires  for  her  navigation,  her 
flection  on  the  Government.  The  naval  con-  propulsion,  and  the  working  of  her  guns  al- 
structors  are  masters  of  their  calling;  the  most  the  equivalent  of  a  full  regiment  of  in- 
navy  yard  workmen  are  good  and  skillful  fantry  of  the  old  wars.  The  Kansas,  for 
men.  But  building  a  ship,  like  building  a  example,  a  magnificent  ship  of  i6.ocx>  tons, 
railroad,  is,  after  all,  a  business  affair,  which  which  has  just  been  made  ready  to  join  the 
business  men,  if  they  are  honest  and  efficient,  fleet,  will  have  forty-one  officers  and  809 
will  naturally  handle  a  great  deal  better  than  men,  including  seamen  of  the  various  ratings, 
even  an  honest  and  efficient  government.  firemen,  coal  passers,  and  members  of  other 

There  is  no  ocean  shipyard  trust  in  the  branches  of  enlisted  service. 
United  States.  The  great  yards  capable  of  The  commissioned  line  officers  of  the  navy, 
building  ships-of-the-line  are  about  six  in  as  is  generally  known, — that  is.  the  officers 
number  on  the  Atlantic  and  two  on  the  who  navigate  the  ship,  direct  her  engines, 
Pacific  seaboard.  Seldom  have  more  than  and  fight  her  batteries, — are  highly  educated 
three  battleships  been  authorized  at  once,  and  experts,  trained  for  the  lifelong  service  of 
there  is  always  eager  and  intense  competi-  the  sea  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
tion.  As  a  rule,  the  contracts  are  given  bv  They  have  been  selected  on  nomination,  a 
the  Navy  Department  to  the  lowest  bidder,  few  by  the  President,  but  most  of  them  by 
though  sometimes  this  principle  is  set  aside  members  of  Congress.  Many  have  owed 
for  what  seems  to  be  a  more  equitable  geo-  their  appointment  to  severe  competitive  ex- 
graphical  distribution  of  what  has  now  be-  aminations.  They  have  not  been  taken  by 
come  almost  the  only  heavy  and  important  favor,  as  is  the  rule  abroad,  from  one  small 
ship  construction  available  for  the  ocean  ship-  aristocratic  class,  but  have  come  from  all 
yards  of  America.  classes,  as  they  have  from  all  sections,  repre- 

These  contracts,  as  has  been  said,  cover  senting,  however,  substantial  homes  and  the 
hull  and  machinery.  The  armor  is  procured  soundest  phvsical  and  mental  characteristics 
by  the  Navy  Department  on  a  competiti\e  i)!  the  w  hole  American  people.  It  stands  to 
basis  from  the  great  steel  concerns  which  reason  that  young  men  thus  selected  from 
have  the  costly  apparatus  for  producing  it.  the  great  body  of  a  nation  of  80.000,000  in- 
Many  articles  of  eqiu'pment,  like  anchors  and  habitants  are  sure  to  be  of  a  higher  mental 
cal)les,  are  furnished  by  the  department,  and  and  physical  average  at  the  start  than  a  sim- 
the  guns  are  fabricated  by  the  department  in  ilar  number  of  young  men  selected  from 
its  noble  great  gun  factory  in  \V'ashington,  among,  say,  S(~K').fXTO  people  of  the  nobilitv 
out  of  forgings  made  by  private  manufac-  and  gentry  of  the  British  Isles,  or  of  the  old 
turers.  Torpedoes  are  now  purchased  from  aristocracy  of  Germany  or  France.  And 
man\ifacturers.  but  the  department  is  pre-  these  young  Americans  who  enter  Annapolis 
paring   to  produce   its  own   supply  of  these  from   our  democratic  environment  are  sub- 
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jectcd  to  a  discipline  quite  as  thorough  and 
a  professional  trainin^r  broader  in  many  w  ays 
and  more  ambitious  than  that  of  the  young 
officers  of  foreign  services. 

A   SPLENDID  CORi'S. 

The  result  is  a  corps  of  sea  officers  in  the 
American  service  which  obser\'ers  of  ail  na- 
tions have  generally  agreed  in 'adjudfrin;!  the 
mo>t  efficient  in  the  world.  But  the  difficul- 
t>'  is  that  there  are  too  few  of  them.  Thus, 
though  our  fl^et  in  actual  strength  of  ships 
and  guns  is  second  only  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  we  have  fewer  officers  than  either 
France,  CJermany,  Russia,  or  Japan.  The 
.Naval  Academv  is  now  graduating  large 
classes,  and  in  due  time  our  weakness  in 
numbers  will  be  remedied.  But  meanwhile 
the  officers  of  our  navy  are  being  seriously 
overworked,  and  midshipmen  are  perform- 
ing duties  which  were  once  supposed  to  tax 
all  the  seavjned  skill  of  lieutenants  of  a 
dozen  or  twenty  years  of  service. 

There  are  now  on  the  active  list  of  the 
navy  about  l8f)0  commissione<l  and  620  war- 
rant officers.  Not  only  are  the  line  f»fficrrs 
graduates  of  Anna(M)lis,  but  the  construction 
(orp*    under    the    modern    s\'.tem    is    drawn 

from  the  tame  institution.  Those  young 
f,(T  '  .'         •        '  •/  ,1 

instruction  in  naval  architerture  at  the 
Ma.si«a(hu«etts     Institute     of     Technolopv. 


This  training  is  supplemented  by  practical 
work  and  observation  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  tiie  corps  of  constructors  on 
active  dut}'  is.  therefore,  composed  of  picked 
men  of  the  highest  scientific  attainments. 

The  surgeon^  of  the  nav\  arc  chosen 
through  a  severe  professional  examination  of 
graduates  in  medicine,  and  the  successful  ap- 
plicants are  further  instructed  in  the  navy's 
own  nu'<iical  school  at  Washington.  The 
m.embers  of  the  pay  corps,  like  the  navy  sur- 
geons, are  carcfullv  selected  from  civil 
life. 

THE  WARR.W'T  OFFICFRS. 

Between  the  officers  holding  conuuisslons 
and  the  enlisted  nu-n  ot  the  navy  stand  a 
class  of  boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters,  sail- 
makers,  and  machinists,  highly  skilled  men 
indispensable  on  shipboard,  masters  each  of 
his  technical  calling,  who  have  won  their 
warrants  through  nirrit  and  long  service, 
having  entered  the  navy  as  eidisted  men. 
The  value  of  these  warrant  officers  and  the 
honorable  position  hehl  b>  them  in  the  ser- 
vice have  been  recognized  of  rrccnf  \ears  not 
only  by  a  prr)vision  that  boatsuain>».  gunrters, 
carpenters,  and  sail-makers  shall  be  eligible 
for  appointment  as  chief  b»)atswains.  chief 
r\,  chief  carpenters,  an<l  chief  sail- 
•-,  after  six  years  from  the  date  of  their 
warrants,  but  that  twelve  warrant  officers 
may   be   nnnuallv   commissioned    as   ensigns 
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after  suitable  examinations, — that  is,  that 
especiallj'  deserving  warrant  officers  shall  be 
able  to  gain  conimissionecl  rank.  These  same 
distinctions  are  now  recommemlcd  for  war- 
rant machinists,  a  class  of  men  peculiarly 
skilled  and  deserving  and  of  ever-increasing 
value  to  the  navy  with  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  the  engines  of  the  ships  and  of  their 
whole  complex  mechanism. 

THE     EX  LISTED    MEN. 

Out  of  a  total  authorized  strength  of 
about  37,000  enlisted  men  there  are  now 
34,000  actually  in  the  service.  These  are 
"  the  men  behind  the  guns,"  and  not  only 
that,  the  men  in  the  engine  and  fire  rooms, 
Avho  are  just  as  indispensable  to  the  mancru- 
vering  and  fighting  of  a  battleship.  These 
34,000  men  are  recruited  imder  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  from  every 
part  of  the  L'nited  States.  The  regular 
term  of  na\al  enlistment  is  for  four  jears. 
There  is  a  rigid  physical  examination,  and, 
more  than  that,  the  navy  w  ill  not  take  any 
man  who  is  not  of  good,  sound  character. 
There  were  40,918  applicants  for  enlistment 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  the 
last  for  which  report  has  been  made,  and  of 
these  16,518  were  rejected  for  physical  dis- 
ability and  9381  for  other  causes.    The  total 


number  of  men  accepted  and  enlisted  was 
13.418. 

\'oung  men  without  sea  experience  are 
usually  enlisted  as  apprentice  seamen,  unless 
they  have  some  special  trade.  No  young  men 
are  now  accepted  who  are  not  American 
citizens,  and  applicants  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language. 

The  ocean  wars  of  the  United  States  have 
always  been  fought  in  the  main  by  seamen 
who  were  not  only  American  citizens,  but 
American-born.  There  was  a  great  body 
of  these  thorough-going  American  seamen  in 
the  federal  navy  in  the  Civil  War,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  merchant  service  and  the 
seafaring  population  of  the  New  England 
and  other  maritime  States.  Massachusetts 
alone  in  the  Civil  \Var  sent  30,000  men  into 
the  navy.  With  the  reduction  of  our  war 
fleet  in  the  years  after  1865,  and  the  swift 
shrinkage  of  our  merchant  shipping,  this  fine 
body  of  veteran  American  seamen  disap- 
peared, and  in  the  early  '70's  our  few  and 
small  ships-of-war  were  manned  to  a  large 
degree  by  foreigners.  Indeed,  on  many  ships 
in  those  years  ol  neglect  the  American  citi/en 
seamen  were  actually  in  a  minorits ,  and 
were  jostled  around  the  berth-decks  by  alien 
adventurers  who  sailed  under  all  flags,  and 
loved  and  honored  none. 


From  a  Siekcotirapli,  Cupyrinht.  I'yu7.  by  C mlcrwood  .*  I'mlcnuxM.  N.  V. 

A    I'ARTIAL   VIEW    OF   THE    BROOKLYN      (.N.     V.)      NAVY    VARn. 

(Looking  over  thi>  docks  of  the  Connecticut  and  showing  other  war  vessels  preparing  for  their  long  cruise 

to  till'  rndflc.) 
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\\Tien  the  work  of  our  naval  rehabilita- 
tion was  begun,  a  quarter  of  a  centur}-  ago, 
there  were  prophets  of  calamity  who  urged 
that  the  undertaking  never  could  succeed 
because  young  Americans  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  go  to  sea.  It  was  insisted  then,  just 
as  it  is  insisted  now  against  the  upbuilding 
of  a  merchant  marine,  that  the  Americans 
are  no  longer  a  seafaring  race,  and  this  not 
a  sea-loving  countr}\ 

NEARLY  ALL  AMERICANS  NOW. 

It  is  eloquent  comment  on  such  assertions 
that  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
show  that  at  the  present  time  no  fewer  than 
94.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  enlisted  force  of 
the  na\T  is  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  84  per  cent,  of  these  men 
being  native-born  and  10.2  per  cent,  natural- 
ized. Moreover,  the  American  predomi- 
nance among  the  crews  of  our  ships-of-war 
is  steadily  increasing  j'ear  by  year.  It  was 
93.1  per  cent,  in  1906,  and,  as  has  been  said, 
is  94.2  per  cent,  in  1907.  And  those  few 
enlisted  men  of  the  navy  who  are  technically 
foreigners  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  actual 
fighting  men,  but  either  the  servants  of  the 
ships  or  natives  of  our  own  insular  pos- 
sessions. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  desertions 
from  the  navy.  There  are  desertions,  it  is 
true;  more  perhaps  than  there  ought  to  be, 
and  more  than  there  will  be  in  the  years  to 
come.  But  these  desertions  ape  decreasing 
and  not  increasing.  They  numbered  only  9 
per  cent,  of  all  the  men  in  the  service  in 
1907,  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  than  in 
the  year  before.  This  does  not  express  any 
real,  deep  dissatisfaction,  but  rather  the  rest- 
lessness of  youth, — for  most  of  the  men  who 
abandon  the  service  are  very  young,  and  most 
of  them  from  the  far  interior  of  the  countr>'. 
Moreover,  as  a  rule,  the  deserters  are  the 
very  men  of  '-horn  the  navy  is  best  rid. 

On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  enlisted  men  who  were  recommended 
for  re-«ilistmmt  in  the  fiscal  year  I9f>6,  43.1 
per  cent,  actually  did  re-enlist;  sa  that  in  a 
few  years  ^o  per  rent,  of  the  enlisted  ff)rce 
of  the  navy  will  have  become  trained  meti 
who  had  srrvr.l  one  or  more  rnlistmrnts. 
Alrrady  the  number  of  men  now  srrvini: 
under  ronfiniiou*  service  \%  5248.  a  ^ain  of 
about  7  per  rent,  over  the  year  prrredinK. 
Men  are  rnliifrd  at  the  rr;;iilar  sraboard 
naval  itafions  of  thr  I'fiifcd  Starrs,  but  it  is 
a  Mriking;  and  )ii(;nifirant  fact  that  mrMt  of 
the   permanent    recruiting;   stations    for   the 


navy  are  located  in  cities  and  towns  in  the 
interior  of  the  countrv",  and  that  not  only  a 
majorit}-  of  all  of  the  recruits  but  some  of  the 
ver>'  best  of  them  come  from  inland  sections. 
There  are  successful  naval  recruiting  sta- 
tions at  such  points  as  Cincinnati,  Indianap- 
olis, Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  Oklahoma,  and  from 
time  to  time  temporarv^  recruiting  stations 
are  established  in  the  smaller  interior  towns. 

A   REAL   NATIONAL   SERVICE. 

This  system  has  genuinely  nationalized  the 
naval  service.  Though  the  seaboard  States 
still  furnish  a  great  many  men, — Massachu- 
setts, as  always,  leading  in  proportion  to 
population, — yet  the  chief  inland  States 
make  a  remarkably  strong  showing.  Thus 
there  are  17 13  enlisted  men  of  the  navy 
whose  homes  are  in  Ohio,  12 16  in  Missouri, 
and  1 81 2  in  Illinois.  Iowa  is  the  native 
State  of  601  enlisted  men,  Kansas  of  557, 
Kentucky  of  488,  Minnesota  of  471,  Wis- 
consin of  523,  and  Michigan  of  950. 

The  pay  of  an  apprentice  seaman  is  $16 
a  month,  or  much  less  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age farm-hand.  But  the  voung  man  afloat 
receives  his  board  and  lodgings  free,  and 
there  are  certain  allowances  which  leave  him 
far  better  off  than  the  farm-hand  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Then,  if  he  is  of  the  right 
stock,  there  is  sure  to  be  steady  advancement 
through  the  grades  of  ordinarv'  seaman  and 
seaman  to  petty  officer,  or  similar  promotion 
in  the  engine-room  or  fireroom.  Every  man 
has  $5  added  to  his  monthly  pay  on  first  re- 
enlistment  and  $3  for  every  re-enlistment 
thereafter.  A  chief  petty  officer  is  paid  $70 
a  month  and  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  warrant  officer,  at  $1200  to  $2100 
per  annum. 

Knlisted  men  are  given  substantial  boun- 
ties on  re-enlistment,  and  expert  marksmen 
and  gun  captains  have  extra  alh)wancos. 
There  is  a  gcncrf)us  provision  fr)r  retirement 
for  blue-jackets  After  twent>'  years  of  ser- 
vice a  man  who  is  physically  discpialified  may 
retire  on  half  pay,  and  after  thirty  \('ars  of 
service  on  tlircc-iiuartcrs  pay.  Modern  ships- 
of-war  reqiiire  many  men  of  the  skilled 
tradrs, — electric  ians.  machinists,  carin-ntcrs, 
plnmbers,  painter--,  '•hip  fitters,  coppersnu'tlis, 
blacksmiths,  and  boilrr-makers,  Kven  the 
(<K)ks  arc  liberally  paid. 

The  sra  vildicrs,  or  marines,  nf  the  United 
States,  half  soldiers,  h.df  sailors,  number 
no\v  when  their  ranks  are  full  ^jcxx)  men, 
with  279  ofhcers.    'Hie  officers  of  the  marine 
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corps  may  be  appointed  from  civil  life,  emergency  the  commandant  would  have 
though  some  of  them  arc  graduates  of  An-  broad  discretion  as  to  emergenc)'  work  of 
napolis.  Young  officers  entering  this  corps  repair,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  follows  closely  in- 
are  given  a  thoroughgoing  professional  in-  structions  transmitted  from  Washington, 
struction.  In  spite  of  occasional  rccommen-  Tlie  bureaus  of  Construction,  of  Steam 
dations  that  marines  are  no  h)ngcr  needed  on  Engineering,  of  Ordnance,  of  Equipment, 
ships-of-war,  and  that  their  services  might  and  of  Navigation, — all  these  have  their  rep- 
be  dispensed  with,  most  of  the  ships  afloat  resentation  or  division  in  the  organization  of 
still  carry  a  marine  guard,  and  these  sea  the  yard,  and  so  do  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
soldiers  are  active  and  useful  in  garrisoning  and  Accounts  and  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
our  insular  possessions.  The  marine  corps  and  Surgery.  There  is  undoubtedly  too 
has  a  long  record  of  brilliant  service  and  much  complexity  here,  and  the  work  of  the 
martial  traditions  worth  preserving.  It  is  naval  stations,  like  the  work  of  the  depart- 
as  conspicuous  now  for  neatness  and  precision  nient  in  general,  would  be  simplified  and 
as  it  ever  was,  and  it  has  had  its  full  share  facilitated  by  a  consolidation  at  least  of  the 
in  the  improved  spirit  and  efficiency  of  the  bureaus  of  Construction  and  Repair  and  of 
naval  service.  Time  and  time  again  has  the  Steam  Engineering.  The  Bureau  of  Yards 
call  of  duty  proved  that  this  splendid  corps  is,  and  Docks  has  a  large  jurisdiction  at  each  of 
indeed,  "  always  ready."  Its  officers  bear  the  the  naval  stations.  The  officers  of  this  bu- 
titles  of  and  hold  relative  rank  with  officers  reau  are  trained  civil  engineers,  selected  from 
of  infantry  ashore.     But  there  is  no  regular  civil  life. 

regimental  organization,  tliough  this  can  be  Preparations  for  tlie  cruise  of  the  great 
quickly  arranged,  and  it  is  only  on  shore  battleship  fleet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  now 
service  that  a  considerable  body  of  marines  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  naval  or- 
is brought  to  act  together.  ganization,   and    especially   the  efficiency   of 

the  principal  navv  yards  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 

THE   NAVAL   STATIONS.  ^  ^^^^j      Qf  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  p,^^  ,,^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^p^^j 

The  principal  naval  stations  of  the  United  of  sending  given   battleships   always   to  the 

States  are  those  at  New  York,  Boston,  Nor-  same  yard  for  repair,  so  that  the  officers  in 

folk,  and  San  Francisco.    But  there  are  sta-  charge  of  the  work  and  the  workmen  them- 

tions  of  importance  at  Portsmouth,  Philadel-  selves  may  become  familiar  with  the.requirc- 

phia,   Charleston,   Pensacola,   New  Orleans,  ments.     But  at  best  it  will  be  a  difficult  un- 

and    Bremerton,   on   Puget   Sound.     In  our  dertaking  to  get  the  whole  great  fleet  ready 

insular    possessions     there    are    stations    at  in  time  to  sail  on  December  i6.     One  wcak- 

Cavite  and  Subig  Bay  in  riie  Philippines,  at  ness  in  our  naval  preparations  which  the  plan 

San    Juan,    Porto    Rico,    and    Culcbra,    at  of  the  cruise  h:is  already  disclosed  is  the  lack 

Cjuam,  Honolulu,  and  Samoa,  and  at  Guan-  of  American  steain  colliers.     Although   the 

tanamo,  Cuba.     Newport,  R.   I.,  though  it  navy  has  a  fleet  of  these  vesels  brought  down 

has  no  heavy  workshops,  is  a  naval  station  from  the  Spanish  War,  yet  it  has  been  neccs- 

of  consequence,  long  the  headquarters  of  the  sary  to  charter  many  foreign  "  tramps  "  to 

training  system,  of  the  torpedo  service,  and  convey  the  coal  required  by  the  fleet  not  only 

of  the  naval  war  college.  at   ports  of  call   on   both   coasts  of   South 

The  New  York  yard  is  equipped  for  America,  but  even  in  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
construction  work,  and  the  yard  near  San  cisco.  Tliough  President  Roosevelt  gencr- 
I'rancisco  is  building  a  collier  similar  to  ously  offered  to  American  steamships  a  pref- 
one  being  brought  to  completion  at  New  erence  of  50  per  cent,  in  freight  rates,  few 
"^'ork.  But  the  other  yards  have  facilities  or  no  ships  have  been  forthcoming.  This  is 
for  repair  only,  and  the  naval  stations  as  a  serious  matter,  for  though  we  can  employ 
a  rule,  as  has  been  said,  are  kept  to  work  of  foreign  "  tranips  "  to  supply  and  convoy  our 
this  description.  All  workmen  are  now  se-  fighting  fleet  in  time  of  pe.ice,  we  could  not 
lected  on  the  merit  system.  lawfully  or  decently  do  so  in  actual  war.    In 

The  organization  of  a  large  naval  station  other  words,   this   battleship  cruise,   though 

is  that  of  the  Navy  Department  in  miniature,  inspired   by  broad   considerations   of  states- 

At  the  head  is  the  commandant,  a  line  officer  manship  and  calculated  to  enhance  the  effi- 

of  the   rank  of   rear-admiral.      He  is,  as   it  ciency  of  our  naval  service,  is  demonstrating 

were,  the  president  and  general  manager  in  that  the  weakness  of  our  merchant  marine  is 

direct  charge  of  and  directly  responsible  for  as  grave  a  menace  to  us  as  a  similar  weakness 

the    activities   of    the    station.      In    time   of  proved  to  Russia  in  her  clash  with  Japan. 
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BY    CHARLES    F.    SPEARE. 


ATRA\'ELER  making  his  way  through 
an  impoverished  section  of  Ireland 
was  moved  to  ask  this  question  of  a  native: 

"  What  do  the  people  round  here  live  on, 
Pat?" 

And  the  answer,  containing  the  germ  of 
much  economic  truth,  came  this  wise : 

"  Pigs,  sorr,  mainly,  and  tourists  in  the 
summer." 

The  business  of  entertaining  the  foreigner 
and  of  showing  him  the  sights  has  become  a 
leading  one  in  several  countries.  If  Ireland 
is  sustained  by  the  summer  tourists,  so,  in 
much  larger  proportion,  are  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Italy.  It  will  probably  surprise 
most  persons  to  know  that  the  annual  income 
of  France  from  tourists  is  something  like 
$500,ooo,CXX).  Paris  bankers  have  even 
placed  the  figure  as  high  as  $600,000,000. 
This  is  $16  per  capita  compared  with  a  per 
capita  export  of  domestic  products  of  $25. 
The  Swiss  are  said  to  be  "  a  nation  of  inn- 
keepers," and  any  one  who  has  traveled 
about  in  the  twenty-two  cantons  knows  how 
the  people  of  that  republic  cater  to  foreign 
visitors.  But  verj'  few  realize  that  the  in- 
come from  pleasure  seekers  "in  the  Swiss 
mountains  and  valleys  is  greater  than  that 
from  Swiss  exports  of  merchandise  or  from 
farm  products.  Italy  has  lately  been  forced 
to  admit,  through  some  oi  her  economists, 
that  the  gold  of  the  transient  population  is  a 
source  of  profit  ranking  well  up  with  that  of 
industr)-  and  commerce,  and,  further,  that  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  derives  much 
compensation  from  the  liberal  tourist  and 
collector.  The  tourist  toll  to  Italy  is  now 
redconed  at  $KX),o<xi,ooo  a  year,  or  nearly 
equal  to  the  value  of  exports  from  January 
to  May.  Wealthy  old  John  Bull  does  not 
ignore  the  rising  stream  of  gold  that  flows 
into  his  vaults  from  the  p«K:ketbo(iks  of  the 
foreii^nrr  and  acknow|p«lgrs  that  his  favor- 
able trade  balance  with  the  United  States, 
from  Jiir  '1    October,    is   primarily   due 

to  the  I'  ^    the   American   tourist  con- 

tracts while  abroad.  Fg>'pt,  Norway,  and 
Ifolland.  a*  well  as  Cirrmany.  draw  frrelv 
on  the  |»-.'-."'^.  ,,f  t(f(.  %i^|irs<rrr,  though  it 
will    he    :  admitted    that    the    Knglisli, 

the  German*,  and  the  Dutch  give  back  in 


the  pursuit  of  their  own  pleasures  more  than 
they  receive  from  those  of  others. 

Two  generations  ago  John  Stuart  ^lill 
made  an  elaborate  argument  against  the  eco- 
nomic profit  to  a  country  from  the  spendings 
of  tourists.  Latter-day  economists  like  M. 
Leroy  Beaulieu,  speaking  for  France,  and 
Signor  Luzzatti,  for  Italy,  together  with  the 
noted  Swiss  banker,  Dr.  Geering,  strongly 
oppose  this  argument  and  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  tourists'  moneys  play  an  important  part 
in  their  respective  countries  in  establishing  a 
favorable  trade  balance  and  in  permitting  the 
cancellation  of  international  obligations. 

The  tide  of  travel  rises  with  prosperity 
and  ebbs  again  in  lean  times.  The  years 
since  1900  have  witnessed  more  money-mak- 
ing throughout  the  world  than  any  others  in 
historj'.  This  same  period  has  seen  the  de- 
velopment of  tourists'  routes  that  had  been 
but  pioneer  paths.  Travel  has  brought  about 
revolution  in  the  ocean-steamship  business 
and  in  Continental  railroad  service.  To 
cater  to  the  transatlantic  trade  alone  more 
than  a  score  of  new  "  liners  "  have  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100,000,000. 
London,  a  city  of  the  poorest  hotel  accom- 
modations a  decade  ago,  has  been  forced  by 
the  foreign  invasion  to  erect  a  dozen  or  more 
splendid  hostel ries  where  the  American  can 
enjoy  some  of  his  lu)me  comforts  and  conve- 
niences. Paris,  aptly  described  as  "  the  great 
international  pocket  into  which  pours  a  mar- 
velous yield  of  the  most  willingly  paid  taxes 
in  the  world, — taxes  of  pleasure," — has  met 
the  situation  by  doubling  her  hotel  capacity. 
Even  slow-going  Italy  has  recognized  the 
profits  from  tourists,  for,  while  Italian  rail- 
roads, under  governnient  ownership,  seem  to 
be  getting  worse  instead  of  better,  and  a  200- 
mile  trip  in  a  first-class  carriage  is  more 
wearisome  than  the  long  ride  in  the  Riviera 
express  froni  Paris  to  Monte  Carlo,  Italian 
hotels  have  hern  growing  less  romantic  and 
more  conifortablr.  f  M)ing  over  to  Alexan- 
dria and  Cairo  one  finds  abundant  evidence 
that  the  $6,f)00,ooo  annually  spent  in  Kg\pt 
by  tourists  is  making  an  impressinn  there  and 
leading  to  linprovrnirnts  on   a   liberal   sialr. 

The  Knglislunan  used  to  be  the  world's 
greatest  traveler.     It  was  pad  of  his  cduca- 
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tion   to   make   the   "  grand   tour."      English  country  is  closely  related  to  the  spendings  of 

colonization  in   the  Kast  gave  an  object  for  outside  people, 
visits  to    India,   Japan,   and    China.      When 

111  U    U  J    »U  1  ]    »l  J'OW    FRANCE    PROFITS    FROM    THE    TOURIST. 

he  had  gone  half-way  round  the  world  the  iw^^iM^i. 
l^riton  very  often  decided  to  make  the  entire  It  is  to  France,  and  especially  to  Paris, 
circuit  of  the  globe.  The  English  are  still  that  the  tourist  is  drawn.  The  French  cap- 
much  given  to  roving,  and  the  Gladstone  and  ital  is  filled  with  foreigners  with  their  purses 
"  kit  "  bag  may  be  seen  any  day  at  any  prom-  wide  open  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other, 
incnt  railway  station  east  or  west  of  Suez.  It  is  a  common  saying  that,  but  for  the  pat- 
IJut  the  English  tourists  are  not  so  conspicu-  ronage  of  Americans  and  English,  half  of  the 
ous  ^s  they  were  before  the  American,  the  large  Parisian  hotels  would  be  tenantless  and 
German,  and  the  South  American  began  to  compelled  to  close.  The  American  invasion 
accumulate  wealth  and  to  evince  a  desire  to  of  Paris  this  year  has  been  unprecedented, 
see  what  other  countries  than  their  own  had  We  read  that  "  the  dining  room  of  the  Hotel 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  scenery,  historical  asso-  Ritz  looked  like  the  Casino  in  Newport," 
ciations,  and  pleasure  making.  You  can  find  because  of  the  well-known  Americans  there, 
an  American  in  almost  any  place  on  the  Con-  Always  a  magnet,  Paris,  since  motoring  on 
tinent  of  Europe  nowadays,  quite  as  readily  the  Continent  has  become  such  a  fad,  is  the 
as  an  Englishman.  The  dress  suit  case  is  the  real  hub  of  the  pleasure-making  universe, 
national  trademark  displayed  by  every  band  "  Automobilism,"  said  \'ves  Guyot,  the 
of  American  tourists.  It  is  due  to  the  Amer-  French  economist,  recently,  "  has  contrib- 
ican  passion  and  fashion  for  traveling,  which  uted  to  the  general  augmentation  of  riches 
has  developed  within  recent  years,  that  such  in  France."  The  perfect  roads  of  the  re- 
claborate  scliemcs  have  been  created  abroad  public  are  very  nearly  paying  for  themselves 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  people.  in  the  great  fund  of  gold  that  motorists  an- 
There  are  now  but  three  months  in  the  nually  leave  in  the  country.  There  has  been 
year  when  the  stream  of  American  tourists  a  sort  of  renaissance  among  the  old  inns  of 
to  and  from  Europe  dries  up,  between  Octo-  the  chateau  region,  where  nearly  every  mo- 
ber  and  January.  Not  so  long  ago  Ameri-  torist  now  spends  part  of  his  time,  and  also 
cans  crossed  in  May  or  June  and  returned  in  the  cathedral  towns  south  and  east  of 
in  August  or  September,  going  and  coming  Paris.  At  one  time  this  summer  it  was 
by  the  North-Atlantic  route.  Then  they  reckoned  that  8000  automobile  parties,  em- 
were  through  for  the  year.  Now  they  begin  bracing  40,ocK)  Americans,  were  touring  the 
to  pack  again  soon  after  Christmas,  and  the  Continent,  and  that  their  running  expenses 
Mediterranean  boats,  from  January  to  May,  would  be  $25,000,000. 

are  sold  out  months  in  advance.  In  Italy  But  it  is  in  the  capital  itself  that  the  yield 
there  is  one  continuous  season.  The  dread  to  the  nation  from  her  visitors  of  pleasure  is 
of  Roman  fever  and  of  intense  summer  heat  largest.  Frank  H.  Mason,  Consul-Cjeneral 
has  passed,  and  tourists  find  that  the  months  to  Paris,  in  his  latest  report  to  Washington, 
w  hich  were  formerly  tabooed  for  travel  south  placed  the  value  of  exports  from  the  various 
of  V'enicc  and  Milan  are  among  the  most  American  consulates  in  France  to  the  United 
deliglitful  of  the  year.  The  American  is  States  at  $129,000,000.  This  was  for  the 
just  beginning  to  learn  that  Switzerland  in  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  From  the  city 
the  winter  offers  great  opportunity  for  good  and  district  of  Paris  the  amount  was  $64.- 
fun.  For  a  long  time  the  Englishman  has  143,000.  This  was  an  increase  ovfr  190b 
been  spending  his  Christmas  holidays  in  the  of  $12,105,000.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
,  Engadine,  at  Davos,  Montreaux,  St.  Mor-  mind  that  these  figures  do  not  include  anv 
it/.,  and  at  Grindelwald,  eating  his  plum  of  the  vast  amount  of  clothing,  furs,  jewelry, 
pudding  and  roast  duck  there  in  the  whirl  and  other  articles  of  luxun,-  and  taste  bought 
of  the  finest  winter  sports  that  are  to  be  had  by  Americans  and  taken  home  for  personal 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  French  Rivi-  use.  These  may  have  a  value,  Mr.  Mason 
era  provides  an  outlet  during  the  cold  says,  of  $20,000,000  as  a  minimum,  or  they 
weather  for  those  who  fill  Paris  and  the  sea-  might  be  twice  as  much.  Taking  an  aver- 
side  resorts  like  Trouville,  Ostcnd,  and  age,  it  would  be  conservative  to  estimate  the 
Scheveningen  in  the  summer.  It  will  read-  money  spent  for  souvenirs,  for  wearing  ap- 
ily  be  seen  how  to  Switzerland.  France,  and  parel,  jewelry,  and  the  like  at  about  10  per 
Italy,  where  the  tourist  movement  is  almost  cent,  of  the  actual  living  and  traveling  ex- 
perpetual,  the  economic  development  of  the  ponses. 
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These  figures  include  only  the  American 
toll  to  France.  The  English  contribute  nearly 
as  much,  if  not  more ;  the  Germans  a  good 
bit,  while  few  persons  realize  the  liberal 
spendings  in  Paris  of  the  South  Americans, 
such  as  the  Brazilian,  Argentinian,  and 
Chilean. 

Switzerland's  tidy  income. 

While  the  tourist  revenue  of  Switzerland 
does  not  compare  in  the  aggregate  with  that 
of  France,  it  still  represents  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  national  revenue.  It  is,  as  I 
stated  before,  more  important  even  than  the 
returns  from  trade.  We  are  able  to  get  a 
ver\'  accurate  idea  of  what  it  amounts  to, 
since  the  business  of  catering  to  the  foreigner 
is  so  much  a  part  of  the  republic's  life  that 
a  record  has  been  kept  of  the  moneys  ex- 
pended in  this  direction.  The  report  of 
the  Swiss  Hotel-Keepers'  Association,  whose 
latest  publication  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
gives  some  very  interesting  data  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  shows  how  hotel  receipts  alone 
have  doubled  since  1880.  They  are  to-day 
200,000.000  francs  ($40,000,000)  a  year. 
In  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  number  of 
hotels  has  risen  from  1080  to  2000.  One 
reason  is  the  inauguration  of  winter  sports. 
Whereas  in  1903,  the  year  when  the  last 
figures  were  available,  Swiss  exports  of 
watches  were  valued  at  118,000,000  francs, 
laces  at  131,000,000  francs,  silks  at  iii,- 
000,000  francs,  and  cotton  goods  and  cheese 
combined  at  a  little  under  90,000,000  francs, 
the  hotel  receipts  for  1905  were  190,000,000 
francs.  Not  only  for  the  money  it  produces 
but  for  the  numbers  it  employs  the  Swiss 
hotel  industry  ranks  high,  with  33,480  em- 
ployees in  1905,  compared  with  45,000 
workers  on  farms,  45,000  on  fabrics,  and 
44,000  in  jewels.  This  does  not  include  pro- 
prietors and  their  families,  who  all  work  to- 
gether in  the  common  cause, 

•Mr.  R.  K.  .Mansfield,  American  Consul 
at  Lucerne,  in  his  reports  to  his  home  office, 
ha*,  in  the  past  year,  frequently  mentioned 
the  importance  to  the  confederacy  of  monev 
annually  spent  by  tourists  in  Switzerland. 
I„ucerne  is  the  Mecca  to  which  every  pilgrim 
turns, — next  p«'  ''in  its  ' 

tion.     It  is  the  «.  liicipalit , 

an  accurate  record  of  all  tourists  is  main- 
tainrd.  Thrrrforc  the  figures  it  provides  are 
important. 

Hrtwren  May  and  November  last  year. 
186,227  visitors  and  tourist*  were  registered 
in   Lucerne.      For   hxal    railway    fares  they 


paid  about  $6,500,000.  They  spent  about  as 
much  more  for  hotel  expenses,  carriage  hire 
and  incidentals,  so  that  the  gross  revenue  was 
$11,095,000,  or  $347.35  per  capita,  for  the 
Lucernese.  These  figures  only  tell  the  story 
of  the  cit>-  of  the  four  cantons.  Writing  to 
me  in  June,  Mr.  Mansfield  goes  deeper  into 
the  subject  and  estimates  that  the  400,000 
visitors  to  the  various  winter  and  summer 
Swiss  resorts  in  1906  spent  $31,000,000,  or 
$10  for  every  one  of  the  3,500,000  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  country-.  It  will 
be  seen  that  his  figures  are  very  much  below 
those  of  the  Hotel-Keepers'  Association, 
which  is  concerned  with  living  accommoda- 
tions alone. 

Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  tourists  to  Switzer- 
land are  Germans.  The  Swiss  are  the  next 
best  patrons  of  their  own  hotels  and  railways. 
They  represent  20  per  cent.  The  English 
are  third  with  a  14  per  cent,  ratio;  but  they 
stand  first  in  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the 
mountains  and  valleys.  France  is  fourth, 
and  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  is  composed 
of  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Russians,  and 
Dutch.  Probably  many  Americans  are 
classed  under  the  head  of  English,  for  cer- 
tainly Americans  swarm  in  Lucerne,  Inter- 
laken,  and  Geneva  in  the  summer  months. 

THE    AMERICAN    TOURIST    TOLL. 

Of  the  20,000  tourists  who  visit  Norway 
each  season  and  spend  $3,000,000  there,  it  is 
conceded  that  the  Americans  lead.  So  large 
a  part  of  the  travel  to  the  fiords  is  by  yacht 
and  steamer  especially  chartered  by  tourist 
agencies  that  Norway  does  not  get  anywhere 
near  the  full  benefit  of  it.  A  great  deal  of 
the  money  is  paid  out  in  London  and  at  Ger- 
man ports. 

The  question  of  how  much  the  American 
nation  annually  contributes  to  Europe  for 
tourist  travel  and  its  incidentals  has  been 
widely  discussed  of  late.  It  is  everywhere 
admitted  that  the  sum  has  been  growing  at 
a  rapid  rate  in  the  last  five  years.  It  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  best  indices  of  national 
extravagance  as  well  .is  of  national  prosper- 
ity. P^uropeans  have  been  ast(tnished  at  the 
freedom  with  which  nioney  has  been  spent 
abroad.  It  has  been  a  policy  of  tarfr  hlnnrhc 
i'lr  almost  everything,  everywhere.  This 
reckless  and  prodigal  spirit  has  had  a  jijrcat 
deal  to  do  with  giving  foreigners  the  impres- 
sion that  Ahicrican  worship  is  (tf  the  golden 
god.  No  one  doubts  but  that  it  has  lowered 
the  standard  of  European  (••minrrcial  moral- 
ity and  exaggerated  the  venality  of   l-rrru  h, 
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Italian,  and  Swiss  innkeepers  and  shopkeep- 
ers. I  read  in  an  English  paper  recently  that 
railway  guards  in  England  received  $1,500,- 
000  a  year  in  tips,  "  most  of  it  probably  given 
by  Americans."  When  I  saw  the  son  of  a 
Boston  banker  throwing  his  unused  five-iira 
bills  from  the  steamer  at  Naples  to  the  rab- 
ble on  the  quay  below  I  felt  that  he  was  com- 
mitting a  crime  a^^ainst  his  countrjTnen. 
This  foolish  and  sinful  waste  of  money  im- 
posed a  tax  on  some  other  American  when  he 
bargained  with  the  Neapolitan  serving  class. 

From  careful  investigation  in  many  quar- 
ters I  should  place  the  yearly  American  tour- 
ist toll  to  Europe  at  from  $125,000,000  to 
$150,000,000.  I  include  in  that  the  money 
that  goes  to  purchase  valuable  works  of  art. 
J.  P.  Morgan  already  has  a  collection  picked 
up  abroad  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $I0,000,000. 

The  number  of  American  travelers  to 
Europe  this  year  ran  from  125,000  to  150,- 
000.  P'.astbound  cabin  passengers  from  the 
port  of  New  York,  from  January  to  October, 
were  83,500,  and  second-cabin  passengers 
85,500.  The  individual  expenses  of  a  party 
in  a  personally  conducted  tour  would  be 
from  $400  to  $500.  The  average  for  a 
motor-touring  party  would  be  from  $2500 
to  $3000.  Bankers  who  draw  a  great  many 
letters  of  credit  for  wealthy  Americans  say 
that  the  average  credit  is  for  $3000,  though 
instances  are  common  where  credits  as  high 
as  $25,000  to  $50,000,  and  even  of  $75,000, 
are  established  abroad  for  our  people  and 
two-thirds  exhausted  in  a  three  months'  sea- 
son. Elisha  Flaii^g,  general  agent  in  London 
for  the  American  Express  Company,  figures 
that  Americans  take  $100,000,000  abrpad 
with  them  in  various  drafts,  but  that  they 
do  not  spend  it  all.  A  German  has  recently 
prepared  an  estimate  on  the  annual  profit  to 
Europe  of  the  American  invasion.  He  is 
radical  in  his  statements,  as  he  figures  that 
300,000  citizens  of  the  United  States  cross 
annually  anil  spend  $760  a  head,  exclusive 
of  steamship  tickets,  or  $228,000,006  in  all. 
American  women,  he  reckons,  lea\e  $8,iXX),- 
000  with  Parisian  dressmakers  and  $1,500,- 
000  with  milliners,  while  American  tourists 
of  both  sexes  spend  $2,ooo.cxx)  in  P-aris  for 
trifling  mementoes  of  their  trip. 

A  conservative  English  journal  said  eilito- 
rially  last  spring,  when  preparations  were 
being  made  to  receive  the  traveler  from  "  the 
States":  "Not  an  insignificant  item  in  the 
balance  of  traile  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  is  the  expenditure  in  this 


country  of  American  tourists."  It  was  then 
estimated  that  the  money  value  to  the  credit 
of  this  account  was  $25,000,000.  Of  this 
nearly  $10,000,000  represents  the  American 
subsidy  to  London  alone.  A  detailed  reckon- 
ing places  the  American  hotel  bills  at  the 
English  capital  at  $2,500,000;  purchases  of 
jewels,  $1,000,000;  of  antiques,  $1,750,000; 
of  draperies,  $1,000,000,  and  to  dressmakers, 
hatters,  tailors,  and  haberdashers  another 
$1,000,000.  The  average  bill  at  one  hotel, 
that  housed  6600  Americans  in  the  season, 
was  $250. 

Probably  three  times  as  much  is  spent  by 
Americans  in  Paris  and  in  France  generally 
as  in  London  and  the  British  Isles;  nearly  as 
much  in  Germany  as  in  England,  especially 
since  so  many  rich  Americans  take  the  water 
cure  and  count  a  season  of  physical  retreat 
at  the  leading  German  spas  as  a  part  of  their 
annual  round  of  living;  as  large  an  amount 
in  Italy  as  in  England  and  Germany  com- 
bined,— Italy  now  draws  her  largesse  from 
nine  of  ten  Americans  who  go  abroad  in  the 
winter  or  spring, — while  of  the  $6,000,000 
tourists'  bonus  to  Eg>pt  each  year  the  Am.er- 
ican  contributes  a  goodly  share. 

As  an  incident  to  this  great  yearly  bounty 
on  American  pleasure-seeking  is  the  further 
sum  of  $i5,ocx),ooo  which  is  spent  by  tour- 
ists in  Canadian  resorts,  in  Bermuda,  Ja- 
maica, and  the  West  Indies.  Every  summer 
Americans  fill  the  hotels  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  The  toll  of  the  Yankee  is  as  great 
an  incident  in  Bermuda's  fiscal  affairs  as  the 
revenue  from  her  lilies,  her  onions,  or  her 
potatoes  used  to  be. 

"  In  the  balance  sheet  of  the  nations,"  it 
has  been  wisely  said,  "  the  expenditures  for 
travel  form  parr  of  the  invisible  claims  of 
other  countries  against  us.  The  question 
comes  up  every  year  whether  it  pays,  and  the 
answer  is  both  yes  and  no."  Each  individual 
must  make  his  own  answer.  Has  he  wasted 
his  time  flitting  from  place  to  place,  return- 
ing with  a  hodge-podge  of  impressions  and 
hotel  labels,  or  has  he  assimilated  and  drawn 
profit  from  the  change  of  scene  and  the  mo- 
saic of  ideas  about  better  living  put  together 
from  world-wide  experiences?  It  is  not  so 
much  that  we  spend  $i25,ckx),ooo  or  $150,- 
(H)0,0(X>  abroad  each  year,  a  sum  equal  to 
one  and  a  half  times  our  gold  production  and 
S»^  per  cent,  more  than  the  five-year  average 
of  our  w  heat  and  flour  exports,  but  what  in- 
terest this  great  sum  of  money  draws  for  the 
higher  culture  of  the  investing  nation. 


THE   NET   RESULT   AT   THE    HAGUE. 

BY  DAVID  JAYXE  HILL. 


npHERE  are  two  widely  accepted  theories 
with  regard  to  the  pacification  of  the 
world  which  tend  to  belittle  the  value  of 
the  Hague  Conferences.  One  is  that  perma- 
nent peace  between  the  nations  is  intrin- 
sically impossible,  because  their  vital  interests 
and  purposes  are  in  essential  conflict,  and 
the  love  of  domination  is  so  strong  in  human 
nature  that  war  is  certain  always  to  recur  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  op- 
posing theor}-  is  that  universal  peace  is  at 
once  attainable  by  the  mere  resolution  to 
abolish  \\  ar,  and  that  governments  have  only 
to  agree  to  maintain  peace  by  referring  all 
their  differences  to  third  parties  for  settle- 
ment, binding  themselves  to  abide  by  their 
decisions,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Those  who  hold  the  first  theor)'  regard 
international  conferences  like  those  that  have 
been  held  at  The  Hague  as  nugator}-  and 
superfluous,  for  the  reason  that  such  con- 
gresses can  add  nothing  to  the  motives  to 
refrain  from  war  or  to  the  power  to  prevent 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  accept  the 
second  theory  reirard  as  sterile  and  derisory 
ail  discussions  and  agreements  that  do  not 
go  to  the  rofjt  of  the  matter  and  by  one  de- 
cisive act  render  war  impossible. 

Between  these  two  ways  of  thinking,  the 
Hague  Ojnferenccs  have  been  saluted  with 
rontcmpt  on  the  one  hand,  and  satire  on  the 
other;  and  have  found  their  friends  chiefly 
among  those  who  consider  that  education, 
the  peri  '  of  the  practical  value  of  law, 
and  the  , i!  subjection  of  impulse  to  rea- 
son arc  progressive  elements  of  national  dc- 
.pmcnt  under  the  laws  of  social  evolu- 
iiwii;  and  who,  therefore,  simply  ask  that,  as 
in  other  spheres  of  political  growth,  there 
may  be  found  in  international  relations  a 
^  '         rd  the  ffal- 
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militar}'  and  naval  science, — have  been  able 
to  meet  together  in  a  friendly  manner  and  to 
discuss  without  animosity  some  of  the  most 
delicate  international  questions  during  more 
than  four  months  without  a  rupture  of  per- 
sonal or  national  amity.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague  has  included  nearly  everj'  sovereign 
state, — and  all  of  the  greatest  importance, 
— that  in  many  instances  the  truth  has  been 
spoken  clearly,  earnestly,  and  sometimes  with 
vivacity;  that  some  of  the  delegates  were  but 
recently  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the 
heat  of  battle  on  sea  and  land,  that  others 
held  or  represented  opinions  diametrically 
opposed,  that  they  were  all  largely  occupied 
with  considering  what  they  might  or  might 
not  do  to  one  another  in  the  event  of  a  future 
struggle  in  which  their  lives  and  those  of 
their  countrymen  would  be  the  pawns,  the 
courtesy,  the  reasonableness,  and  tlie  agree- 
ment of  these  gentlemen  regarding  certain 
great  principles  present  a  commentary  on 
our  contemporary'  civilization  and  an  expo- 
sition of  its  tendencies  most  gratifying  to 
the  moralist  and  the  philanthropist  as  well 
as  to  the  jurist  and  the  publicist. 

But  what  has  the  Second  Conference 
done?  It  has  demonstrated,  first  of  all,  not 
only  that  a  universal  congress  of  this  char- 
acter is  possible,  but  that  certain  great  prin- 
ciples,— or  postulates  of  constructive  action, 
as  we  may  call  them, — are  now  beyond  dis- 
pute. Among  these  are  the  propositions  that 
peace  is  the  normal  and  war  the  alinormal 
condition  of  civilized  nations;  that  the  rela- 
tions of  sovereign  states  are  properly  based 
on  principles  of  justice,  and  not  upon  force; 
that  really  sovereign  states  should  have  equal 
rights  before  the  bar  of  international  justice, 
independently  of  their  size  or  military 
strength;  that  disputes  between  governments 
should  be  settled,  as  far  as  possible,  by  judi- 
cial mefhods.  and  not  by  war;  and  that  war, 
if  inevitable,  is  an  evil  whose  (lisa>trous  con- 
sequences,--especially  as  regards  neutrals, 
non-comhatants,  the  sick  and  the  wDundcd, 
— should  by  general  agreement  i)e  reduced 
fr)  a  minimum. 

What,  then,  has  thr  Conference  done  to 
give  practical  cflcct  to  these  principles?     It 
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has  concluded  thirteen  conventions,  made 
two  declarations,  passed  one  resolution, 
emitted  <ive  voeux, — which  the  irreverent 
characterize  as  "  pious  wishes," — and  offered 
one  special  recommendation. 

As  the  conventions  have  not  yet  been  rati- 
fied, and  the  action  which  the  different  gov- 
ernments may  take  regarding  them  is  un- 
known, it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  a 
recent  delegate  to  do  more  than  describe 
them  in  tiie  most  objective  manner.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  at  this  time  and  in 
this  article  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
motives  and  policies  of  the  different  govern- 
ments,— interesting  as  this  might  be, — in  fix- 
ing the  limitations  that  have  been  imposed. 
It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  these  treaties  as  re- 
spects ratification  and  subsequent  execution, 
they  accurately  register  the  degree  of  prog- 
ress which  an  international  conference,  seri- 
ously and  conscientiously  aiming  at  the  task 
of  pacification,  is  now  ready  to  accept. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  not  only 
serves  to  indicate  the  exact  stage  that  has 
been  reached  in  international  development, 
— which  has  a  considerable  value  for  stu- 
dents of  the  subject, — but  it  renders  appar- 
ent what  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to 
carry  forward  the  movement  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  That  movement  cannot  be 
promoted  by  heaping  reproaches  upon  those 
powers  whose  conservatism  has  prevented  a 
further  advance  in  making  definite  engage- 
ments. Each  sovereign  state  has  its  own 
peculiar  problems  of  government,  is  the 
rightful  judge  of  its  own  interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  cannot  justly  be  placed  in 
the  pillory  of  public  condemnation  for  the 
attitude  which  it  regards  as  appropriate  to 
the  discharge  of  its  obligations  to  its  con- 
stituents. It  is  by  solid  argument  and  by 
good  example,  and  not  by  censure,  therefore, 
that  international  progress  is  to  be  promoted. 
However  dear  our  theories  and  ideals  may 
be  to  us  as  individuals  or  as  nations,  the  first 
principle  of  all  harmonious  international  de- 
velopment is  that  no  sovereign  state  is  to 
be  coerced,  and  that  each  shall  be  permitted 
to  act  freely  in  the  light  of  its  interests  and 
responsibilities  as  it  sees  them.  Progress, 
therefore,  can  be  made  no  faster  than  the 
powers  Mill  consent  to  make  it ;  and  that 
consent  will  depend  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
depended  in  the  past,  upon  educational  in- 
fluence and  wise  diplomacy.  What,  then,  is 
the  stage  of  progress  actually  attained  by  the 
Second  Peace  Conference? 


The  first  convention  is  a  careful  revision 
of  the  treaty  of  1899  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  With  re- 
gard to  good  offices  and  mediation,  a  slight 
step  forward  was  taken  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  American  proposition  that  the  initiative 
of  powers  foreign  to  the  controversy  in  offer- 
ing them  is  not  only  "  useful  "  but  "  desira- 
ble." Greater  precision  has  been  given  to 
the  operation  of  commissions  of  inquiry, 
whose  great  utility  has  already  been  tested, 
but  it  was  decided  that  the  functions  of  such 
commissions  should  be  confined  to  a  deter- 
mination of  facts  and  should  not  extend  to 
fixing  responsibility.  As  regards  arbitration, 
while  it  was  reasserted  that  "  in  questions  of 
a  legal  character,  and  especially  in  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  international 
conventions,  arbitration  is  recognized  by  the 
contracting  powers  as  the  most  efficacious 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  equitable 
means  of  settling  differences  that  have  not 
been  adjusted  by  diplomacy,"  and,  "  in  con- 
sequence, it  would  be  desirable  that,  in  con- 
tentions of  this  character,  the  powers  should 
resort  to  arbitration,"  it  was  not  found  pos- 
sible to  render  this  resort  an  obligation. 

It  is  necessary'  to  state,  however,  that  while 
unanimity  upon  this  proposal  was  not  ob- 
tainable,— even  for  a  convention  that  omitted 
all  questions  affecting  "  the  vital  interests, 
independence,  or  honor  "  of  the  contestants 
and  included  only  a  meager  list  of  mainly 
unimportant  subjects, — thirt>-two  powers 
voted  in  favor  of  it,  only  nine  were  opposed, 
and  three  abstained  from  voting.  As  prac- 
tical unanimity  was  held  to  be  necessary- 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  convention  in  the  final 
act,  even  this  ven,'  moderate  attempt  at  ob- 
ligatory arbitration  was  unfruitful.  Still,  as 
this  strong  manifestation  of  a  disposition  to 
make  a  definite  engagement  could  not  con- 
veniently be  nullified  without  being  in  some 
measure  recognized,  it  was  resolved,  with 
four  abstentions,  that  the  first  commission 
was : 

"  iinaninious  (i)  in  recognizing  the  principle 
of  obligatory  arbitration;  and  {2)  in  declaring 
that  certain  dififcrcnccs,  notably  those  relative 
to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  con- 
ventional stipulations,  are  susceptible  of  being 
submitted  to  obligatory  arbitration  without 
restriction." 

Regarding  this  resolution  as  a  retreat 
from  the  more  advanced  position  that  had 
been  taken  by  thirty-two  powers,  the  head  of 
the  American  delegation  clearly  explained 
its  attitude  and  refrained  from  voting. 
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It  must,  in  justice,  be  added  that  some  of 
the  powers  voting  against  an  obligator}-  ar- 
bitration convention  probably  did  so  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  isolation  of 
others,  and  that  some  of  the  powers  most 
earnest  in  opposing  the  project  not  only  have 
negotiated  special  treaties  of  obligatory-  arbi- 
tration, but  declare  their  intention  of  nego- 
tiating many  more.  The  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, then,  is  this:  all  accept  the  principle 
of  obligator}-  arbitration  in  certain  classes  of 
cases,  thirty-two  powers  are  prepared  to 
make  definite  engagements  with  all  the  rest, 
nine  prefer  to  make  them  only  with  states  on 
whose  responsibilit}-  they  can  rely,  and  three 
decline  at  present  to  commit  themselves. 

The  second  convention  relates  to  the  lim- 
itation of  the  employment  of  force  for  the 
collection  of  contractual  debts.  The  form 
which  this  American  proposition  finally  took 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  citing  the  text  of  its 
first  article: 

The  contracting  powers  are  agreed  not  to  have 
recourse  to  armed  force  for  the  recovery  of  con- 
tractual debts  claimed  of  the  government  of  one 
country  by  the  government  of  another  country 
as  due  to  its  nationals. 

Nevertheless,  that  agreement  will  not  be  valid 
when  the  debtor  state  refuses  or  leaves  without 
reply  an  offer  of  arbitration,  or,  in  case  of  ac- 
ceptance, renders  impossible  the  conclusion  of  a 
protocol,  or,  after  arbitration,  fails  to  comply 
with  the  judgment  rendered. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  judgment  shall 
determine  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
claim  is  well  founded,  the"  amount  of  the 
debt,  and   the   time   and   mode  of  payment. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
this  convention  is  not  only  a  very  substantial 
gain  in  the  prrxress  of  substituting  justice  for 
force  in  international  dealings,  but  demon- 
strates a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  regard  for 
equity  in  the  treatment  of  the* weak  by  the 
strong  that  promises  well  for  the  future. 
Its  deep  significance  for  the  financial  credit 
and  the  political  security  of  the  smaller 
states,  especially  on  the  American  continents, 
df>es  not  require  emphasis.  Although  ac- 
companied with  vveral  reserves  by  certain 
states  which  hold  that  force  should  in  no 
case  be  err  '  '  for  the  rollrrtion  of  debts 
based  on  ;.;.:....:,  and  the  abstention  of  six 
of  the  smaller  F'uropean  states,  the  proposi- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Conference  by 
thirty-nine  votes  with   fivr  abstrntifins. 

The  third,  fotirfh,  and  fifth  crjnvcntions 
relatr  to  the  opening  of  hostilities,  the  laws 
and  rii^ffjms  of  war  on  land,  and  the  rights 
and    duties   of    neutral    powers.      The    pro- 


visions are,  in  general,  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  and  a  wider  recognition  of  the 
world's  brotherhood.  The  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  conventions  relate  to  the 
prosecution  of  naval  warfare. 

The  acceptance  of  the  American  proposi- 
tion for  the  immunity  of  the  private  property 
of  belligerents  at  sea, — which  received  twen- 
ty-one favorable  votes  in  the  Fourth  Com- 
mission against  eleven,  and  one  abstention, — 
would,  no  doubt,  have  radically  afFected  the 
substance  of  this  group  of  conventions ;  but, 
being  opposed  by  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant naval  powers,  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain for  it  the  necessary  support. 

As  several  of  these  conventions  rest  upon 
no  general  principle  whatever,  but  consist 
merely  of  concessions  based  upon  the  mari- 
time interests  of  the  powers,  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  explain  them  here;  for,  in  order 
to  comprehend  them,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  text  of  the  articles  as  interpreted  by 
the  proces-verbaux  of  the  Conference.  The 
sixth  and  seventh  conventions  the  American 
delegation  did  not  sign,  partly  because  they 
seem  to  be  more  oppressive  to  the  rights  of 
private  property  than  the  present  customary 
law  of  nations,  and  partly  because  they  ap- 
pear to  afifect  the  rights  of  self-defense,  which 
the  United  States,  as  a  peaceful  nation,  has 
always  maintained  as  correlative  to  customs 
of  naval  warfare  which  have  not  yet  been 
abolished.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
strictions upon  submarine  mines  do  not  seem 
to  humanitarians  as  radical  as  they  would 
desire,  it  must  be  remembered  that  nations 
with  long  and  distant  coast-lines  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  powerful  navies  cannot  safely 
forego  the  right  of  self-protection  even  at 
considerable  risk  to  peaceful  commerce.  As 
respects  the  bombardment  of  unfortified 
places  by  naval  forces,  the  ninth  convention 
prohibits  such  forms  of  attack,  except  when 
they  contain  military  material  for  which  sur- 
render has  been  dcinandcd  and  refused. 

'I  he  tenth  convention  applies  the  principles 
of  the  revised  (M-ncva  coincntlon  to  mari- 
time warfare.  The  eleventh  exempts  from 
capture  all  postal  correspondence,  official  or 
private,  found  at  sea  on  any  vessel,  neutral 
«»r  belligerent,  as  well  as  flic  boats  of  fisher- 
men. The  twelfth  estai)Iislics  an  Inter- 
national Prize  Court,  to  w  hl(  li  appeal  may 
be  made  from  the  dr(  Islon  of  a  belligerent 
prize  court,  under  certain  conditions,  either 
by  a  neutral  p<iwer,  a  neutral  private  person, 
or  even  a  private  individual  belonging  to  a 
belligerent  p<nver,  if  the  dc*  islon  of  the  na- 
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tional  tribunal  concerns  merchandise  carried 
by  a  neutral  ship.  The  thirteenth  conven- 
tion presents  a  code  of  thirty-three  articles 
concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
powers  in  case  of  maritime  war.  It  has  not 
been  signed  by  the  American  plenipotenti- 
aries, for  the  reason  that  it  imposes  upon 
neutrals  obligations  which  it  might  be  im- 
practicable for  them  to  discharge. 

Such  are  the  conventional  engagements 
which  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague  has  proposed  to  the  nations.  In  ad- 
dition, it  has  adopted  by  twenty-eight  votes 
to  eight,  with  seven  abstentions,  a  declara- 
tion prolu'biting  the  throwing  of  projectiles 
and  explosives  from  balloons.  In  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  it  is  "  highly  desirable  "  to 
see  the  governments  take  up  the  serious  study 
of  the  continued  increase  of  military  charges, 
it  has  merely  absolved  itself  from  the  discus- 
sion of  a  question  which  it  would  be  power- 
less to  settle,  and  has  thrown  the  responsibil- 
ity for  examining  it  upon  the  separate  gov- 
ernments. As  no  one  of  them  has  made  a 
definite  proposition  to  diminish  its  militarj' 
strength,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Con- 
ference could  take  any  other  than  this  purely 
advisory  attitude. 

There  remain  the  Voeux.  These  unful- 
filled aspirations  are  confessions  that  the 
Conference  has  had  hopes  that  it  could  not 
realize.  F\)remost  among  them  is  the  pro- 
posed adoption  of  an  elaborate  project  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  not  to  supersede  but  to  supplement 
the  present  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  Origi- 
nally suggested  in  the  instructions  of  the 
American  delegation,  its  present  form  is  due 
to  tlie  collaboration  of  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 
It  is  appended  textual ly  to  the  final  act, 
and  requires  for  completion  nothing  but  an 
agreement  for  the  choice  of  judges.  The 
serious  labor  expended  upon  it  is  not  lost, 
though  its  fruits  may  be  late  in  maturing. 
It  only  remains  for  the  powers  to  take  up  the 
project  at  the  proper  time  through  diplomatic 
channels,  and  thus  carr^'  to  completion  a 
great  international  institution. 

The  second  i'ocu  invites  the  competent 
authorities,  in  case  of  war,  to  consider  it  a 
special  duty  to  assure  and  protect  pacific 
relations  between  the  populations  of  bellig- 
erent states  and  neutral  countries.  The  third 
proposes  that  tlie  situation  of  strangers  es- 
tablished in  the  territor>'  of  the  powers  with 


regard  to  militarj'  burdens  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  conventions.  The  fourth 
urges  the  elaboration  of  a  code  regarding 
the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  warfare  by 
the  next  Conference.  Finally,  the  Third 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  recommendation  that,  after 
an  interval  similar  to  that  which  has  elapsed 
between  the  preceding  and  the  recent  meet- 
ing, a  date  be  lixed  for  another  by  common 
agreement  between  the  powers,  that  a  suffi- 
cient notice  be  given  in  advance,  and  that 
two  years  before  it  is  convened  a  special  com- 
mittee shall  prepare  its  program,  and  be 
charged  with  the  proposal  of  its  mode  of 
organization  and  procedure. 

Until  that  time  the  promotion  of  the  peace 
and  good  understanding  of  the  nations  will 
probably  be  left  to  the  methods  of  diplomacy. 
If  the  task  remains  diflficult  and  delicate,  it 
should  certainly  be  less  so  than  it  was  before 
the  Second  Peace  Conference  convened ;  but 
the  experience  of  that  assembly  has  made  it 
more  clearly  evident  that,  as  the  work  of 
schools  and  churches  does  not  consist  chiefly 
in  educational  and  ecclesiastical  congresses 
but  in  the  steady,  careful,  and  faitliful  per- 
formance of  duty  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
teachers  and  the  clerg}',  so  international  con- 
ferences in  the  interest  of  peace  and  justice 
owe  their  fruits  mainly  to  the  care,  the  fidel- 
ity, and  the  competency  of  statesmen  and 
diplomatists  who  maintain  the  daily  relations 
between  sovereign  states.  That  this  is,  in 
truth,  a  serious  business,  aftccting  the 
welfare  of  all  mankind,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  as  the  interests  of  great 
nations  are  more  and  more  clssely  inter- 
twined by  the  growth  of  individual  and  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Without  the  previous 
preparation  fpr  the  recent  Conference  by  the 
action  of  the  eminent  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  ripe  experience 
and  high  prestige  of  the  ambassadors  whom 
the  President  sent  to  The  Hague  to  head  the 
Auicrican  delegation,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  hold  the  place  there  which  that 
delegation  has  held.  If  the  results  of  the 
Conference  do  not  seem  brilliant,  it  is  not 
because  noble  ideals  were  not  held  steadily 
aloft,  but  because  it  is  the  function  of  an  in- 
ternational conference  simply  to  register  the 
general  average  of  progress  that  has  been  at- 
tained. However  this  may  be  estimated,  it 
represents  the  materials  with  which .  the 
diplomacy  of  the  future  has  to  deal. 
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THE  DECAY  OF    CHILDHOOD. 


npHE  precociri'  of  the  average  American 
boy  and  girl  and  the  encouragement  by 
many  parents  of  mental  "  forwardness  "  are 
themes  with  which  newspaper,  periodical, 
and  magazine  readers  are  tolerably  familiar. 
So  much,  has  been  said  during  the  past  few- 
years,  by  way  of  reproof,  from  sober-minded 
seniors  and  jun'ors,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
that-  the  present  tendency  among  reflective 
parents  is  rather  more  toward  the  suppres- 
sion of  that  "  a-.vful  child,"  who,  to  use*  a 
well-worn  colloquialism,  is  always  "  butting 
in,"  than  it  was,  sa>-,  ten  years  ago. 

But  all  the  ''  too-previousness  "  and  for- 
wardness and  other  unenviable  traits  among 
children  is  not,  apparentl}-,  on  the  North 
American  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  few  re- 
marks on  this  ever-timely  topic, — remarks  as 
vigorous  as  they  are  true, — are  recorded  in 
the  current  If'estminster  Review.  The 
writer,  Wilfred  M.  Leadman,  says  exactly 
what  he  thinks.     Hear  him: 

Our  children  are  children  only  in  their  beauty, 
and  if  nature  Ik?  consistent  even  that  charac- 
teristic w  I'tar  soon.  -Our  boys  are  al- 
ready bee  icre  animated  lumps  of  muscle 
and  flesh,  impelled  solely  by  material  considera- 
tions. The  soft  treble  tones  of  boyhood  or  the 
mellower  notes  of  adolescence  can  rarely  be 
heard  murmuring  the  exquisite  fables  of  old, 
but  th^'v  are  too  apt  to  grate  on  the  car  with  the 
h-  rig  of  the  fo<^>tball  field  or  the  hideous 
j:i-  'he  mathematical  classroom.  Bounded 
as  the  modem  lad  is  on  all  sides  by  the  para- 
pp.rt,  .t;-.  of  a  pernicious  pedantry,  and  ever 
|>i  a  scarcely  less  injurious  atmosphere 
of  '  '  '  have  become  sealed 
l»  that  is  not  tingc<l 
with  '»  or  curiosity. 
It  is  ;.  '•.  but  our  pop- 
ular educaiionai  system  is  heart  and  soul  ma- 
terialistic ;  it  holds  out  t>cforc  its  victims  but 
one  ideal. — the  ideal  of  "getting  on"  at  all 
co«l*;  it  rc«olut'-ly  neglects  the  goal  of  high 
aspiration*  Sni:ili  woii<|«t.  thm,  that  our  bfiys 
ar                                             prcitcnt   a   singularly 

Furthermore,  the  writer  who  thus  antae- 
onize*  our  vtrv  earlictt,  very  latest,  and  mont 
chrrishrd     r-  pr<»rrrd«k     to     "   jump 

upon"  the   (i...  .  ..)   p^M'ts  in  this  alarming 

fashtrjn : 


There  are  only  chemists  and  critfcs  nowadays. 
True,  the  poet  still  lingers  with  u.s,  but  (with 
the  present  generation)  poetry  is  considered  at 
best  onU'  an  amusing  intellectual  aberration, — 
a  sort  of  glorified  mania, — at  worst  as  a  literary 
dry  rot,  possessing  a  weird  beauty,  perhaps,  but 
always  denoting  hidden  corruption.  And  this 
spirit, — this  hatred  of  romance  and  detestation 
of  fancy, — is  gencially  sure  to  stifle  any  latent 
poetic  instinct  in  the  young  to-day.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  Edgar  Allan  Poe  had  undergone 
an  English  training  such  as  boys  have  to  pass 
through  at  the  present  time  he  would  certainly 
have  wasted  a  lung  life  in  riotous  prosperity, 
and  died  in  the  odor  of  rich  respectability,  but 
he  would  not  have  extracted  from  his  heart  all 
that  golden  music  with  which  he  has  charmed 
a  drab  world.  1  know  that  this  seems  to  be 
fooling,  and  yet, — how  many  noble  instincts  and 
divinely  sent  natural  gifts  are  being  perverted 
and  utterly  transformed  by  the  vilo  leaven  of 
base  modern  ideals?  It  is  hard  enough  for  an 
adult  to  attain  to  such  a  splendid  detachment 
from  current  convention  as  to  pursue  consist- 
ently an  original  node  of  life;  surely  it  must  be 
impossible  for  the  average  child  to  move 
counter  to  the'direction  of  the  majority. 

The  British  educational  authorities,  too, 
come  in  for  unmerciful  castigation  in  this 
wise : 

How  nuicli  may  not  this  country  be*  losing 
by  her  absurdly  rigid  educational  system?  She 
is  cramming  her  youth  with  solely  conuuercial 
or  athletic  ideals.  She  is  completely  blind  to  a 
boy's  promising  individuality  ;  instead  of  giving 
him  a  sympathetic  environment  and  treating  him 
with  the  same  minute  attention  to  the  smallest 
details  as  the  animals  at  the  zoo  are  treated,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  discover  bis  innate  abilities 
and  nourishing  them  to  a  grand  and  glorious 
growth,  she  is  herding  all  her  boys  in  huge 
barracks,  training  them  all  f>n  the  same  wicke<l. 
egoistic  principles,  pitchforking  them  iiUo  the 
jirofessions  f)r  trades  which  most  snil  their 
jiarents'  pockets,  and  then  congratulating  her- 
self on  her  splendid  results.  Yes;  wrecked 
lives,  distorted  id<als,  degraded  abilities. — those 
arc  often  the  f;uits  of  fiur  superb  scholastic 
regime.  If  I  may  risk  the  charge  of  irreverence 
I  would  say  that  man  in  future  is  to  be  made  in 
the  image  of  Kockefcller  or  Sandnw,  not  of 
(i'ld  Aru!  we  sfdl  go  gayly  on,  heedless  of  the 
warnings  coming  to  car  and  eye  from  scIkmjI 
and  nursery.  Here  arc  one  or  two.  Almost  all 
boys  an<l  girls  nr»w  have  a  morbid  dislike  of 
l<K<'nd  .iiid  fairytale.  One  consi.intly  bears  ex- 
l^rr^sions  if  dn'ilit.  rlitirnst,  ;ind  positive  disbe- 
lief from  childish  lips  with  reference  to  any  nar- 
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ration  that  seems  inexplicable.     The  wonderful  labored  elaborations  of  some  shrivelled  scholar 

vital  elasticity  of  a  child's  imagination  is  being  who  is  endeavoring   to  explain  away  the  story 

gradually  rotted  by   what   Oscar   Wilde  so  ad-  of   "  Puss-in-Boots."     There   is   a   certain   har- 

mirably  called  a  creeping  common  sense.     It  is  mony  between  the  cracked  lips  and  the  cracked 

possible  to   obtain   much   amusement    from   the  theories. 


EDUCATION  OF   TMK   XKGLECTED   RICH. 


'  I  H)-DAY  there  are  indications  at  hand  es- 
tablishing the  fact  that  tlie  children  of 
parents  in  very  moderate  circumstances  re- 
ceive a  better  training  for  life's  problems, 
and  are,  therefore,  better  enabled  to  make 
something  of  themselves,  than  the  children 
of  very  rich  parents.  "  The  child  who,  un- 
der our  present  laws,  is  to  inherit  great 
wealth,  and,  potentially,  great  position  and 
great  influence,  too  often  is  not  given  a  fair 
chance  to  become  a  decent,  intelligent,  self- 
respecting  citizen,  because  of  the  folly  or  neg- 
lect of  his  parents,"  says  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
November. 

In  the  public  school  the  child  of  the  par- 
ents in  moderate  circumstances  learns  the 
first  great  lesson  of  practical  life, — punctual- 
ity and  regularity  in  keeping  engagements 
and  in  the  discharge  of  daily  duty.  From 
his  associations  he  learns  that  natural  ability, 
good  sense,  friendly  companionship,  and  high 
purposes  are  as  likely  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  the  son  of  the  artisan  as  of  the  lawyer  or 
large  manufacturer.  False  consciousness, 
caddishness,  and  snobbery,  hence,  are  not  de- 
veloped in  him.  When  he  goes  to  college  he 
makes  good  use  of  his  time  and  his  oppor- 
tunities to  fit  himself  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship, no  matter  what  his  future  calling  may 
be.  He  is  the  stock  of  which  his  community 
is  inade  up. 

Contrariwise,  the  child  of  the  wealthy  has 
no  such  opportunity.  Pashion  dictates  his 
up-bringing.  Horse  shows,  or  the  like,  hap- 
pening about  the  period  when  schools  open 
in  tlie  fall,  defer  his  entrance  upon  study 
until  November  at  the  earliest.  Occasionally 
there  are  absences  of  from  two  to  four  weeks, 
and  by  mid-April  the  "  coimtry  house  "  must 
be  opened,  and  school  sees  no  more  of  him 
for  that  session.  With  such  interruptions  in 
his  school  life  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
him  to  derive  any  good  effects. 

Moreover,  his  associations  are  apt  to  make 
him  a  member  of  a  class  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  Republic's  juveniles. — the  worst  pos- 
sible prejiaration  in  our  American  democracy. 
Or,  the  school  which  he  attends  is  probably 


one  subordinated  to  the  caprices  of  the 
wealthy;  hence  systematic  and  judicious 
training  of  mind  and  character  is  impossible. 
Private  tutoring  does  not  benefit  him.  It 
tends  to  develop  all  his  idiosyncrasies,  de- 
prives him  of  the  opportunity  and  aid  of 
companionship  and  healthy  einulation  of 
other  boys,  and  builds  up  a  dismal  sort  of 
self-consciousness  which  is  singularly'  un- 
fortunate. 

At  fashionable  boarding-schools  things  go 
from  bad  to  worse.  Snobbishness  replaces 
character  and  sport,  sometimes  study.  Col- 
lege is  entered  through  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  "  coaches,"  and  from  his  college  life  he 
practically  gets  nothing.  His  associates  are 
exclusives  like  himself;  his  aims  are  usually 
social,  occasionally  athletic,  never  scholarly. 
As  a  rule  he  loafs  through  college,  hires  a 
substitute  to  pass  his  examinations,  and.  after 
scraping  over  the  barriers  to  graduation,  in 
a  few  years  secures  a  degree,  and  is  there- 
upon eligible  for  membership  in  any  uni- 
versity club  in  the  land.  This  process,  says 
Dr.  Butler,  is  gone  through  with  every 
year. 

To  youths  of  this  class  a  college  is  never 
thought  of  as  an  educational  institution.  "  It 
is  a  social  opportunity,  an  agreeable  countr>' 
club,  where  one  takes  his  valet,  his  polo 
ponies,  his  bulldog,  his  motor  car."  Wealth 
weighs  lightly  on  him  and  so  abdicates  its 
natural  and  just  position  in  the  community. 
Parents  are  principally  responsible  for  this 
condition  of  afi'airs.  With  low  ideals  of  life, 
or  no  ideals  at  all.  they  thus  neglect  their 
children's  education,  inflicting  a  positive  in- 
jury on  the  body  politic  by  lea\  ing  immense 
fortunes  to  uneducated,  untrained  children 
with  no  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public, 
and  no  ideals  other  than  display  and  personal 
enjoyment. 

To  wealth,  as  such,  there  is  little  real 
antagonism.  There  is  a  plainly  growing  re- 
sentmotit  to  the  abuse  of  it  by  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  those  who  accumulated 
family  fortunes.  The  excesses  of  the  younger 
generati(>n  are  tlie  result  of  bad  education, 
or  no  education  at  all.     The  only  solution  is 
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for  the  rich  parent  to  treat  the  question  of 
his  children's  education  as  a  matter  of  su- 
preme seriousness.  He  must  charge  himself 
with  seeing  that  their  habits  of  mind  and 
body  are  sound ;  likewise  their  study  and 
play ;  that  their  instruction  and  discipline  are 
serious  and  systematic,  that  their  outlook  on 
life  is  broad,  rational,  and  well-balanced ; 
and  '■  finally,  that  their  ideals  of  conduct  are 
such  that  will  make  them  good,  law-abiding, 
responsible  citizens,  able  and  willing  to  bear 
their  share  in  forming  public  opinion  and  in 


contributing  to  the  life  of  our  democracy." 
The  obstacles  to  such  a  reformation  are 
found  in  the  folly  and  indifference  of  fathers 
and  in  the  vanit)-  and  false  pride  of  mothers. 
Perhaps  the  latter  are  more  blameworthy 
than  the  fathers.  The  number  of  such  un- 
educated boys,  fortunately,  in  the  whole  com- 
munity is  not  large ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
publicity  which  attaches  to  the  slightest 
movement  or  action  of  themselves  or  family, 
lends  undeser\-ed  weight  to  their  example,  so 
often  a  pernicious  one. 


THE   MIGRATIONS   OF  LABOR. 


"  '  I  'he  modem  migrations  of  peoples  sur- 
pass, in  intensity  and  extent,  the 
great  popular  migrations  of  olden  times. 
They  tear  whole  generations  out  of  their 
nati\e  soil,  and  transplant  whole  nations  in 
foreign  territorj- ;  they  annihilate  here  the 
cultural  characteristics  of  a  people,  and  there 
they  cause  i.ew  nations  and  cultures  to 
spring  forth."  In  these  words  Herr  Ellen- 
bogen,  one  of  the  Austrian  delegates  to  the 
recent  International  Socialist  congress  at 
Stuttgart,  concluded  an  eloquent  address  be- 
fore that  gathering. 

If  any  one  should  regard  this  as  an  exag- 
geration, his  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
following  facts,  set  forth  in  a  strong  arti- 
cle by  Fried  rich  Naumann,  in  Siiddeutsche 
Monatshefte : 

For  centuries  the  negroes  have  been  trans- 
ported to  America,  and  have  there  become  an 
clement  of  the  p^jpulation  which  gave  rise  to 
the  North  American  Civil  War,  and  the  in- 
corporation of  which  into  the  American  na- 
tional body  has,  by  no  means,  even  yet,  been 
accomplished.  From  America,  and  also  to  a 
certain  extent  directly  from  Africa,  the  negro 
is  distribute*!,  \n  individuals,  all  over  the 
jrreat  p<jrts  and  cities  of  importance,  especial- 
ly those  in  warmer  climes. 

From  China  and  Japan  flows  a  stream  of 
labor  toward  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
rolonie*.  unless  these* put  up  the  law  as  a 
bar  against  it,  as  Australia  has  done.  The 
advent  lA  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  al- 
ready, in  the  Far  West  of  North  America. 
become  a  vital  question  to  the  F.uropean  ele- 
ments of  the  pfipulation,  and  they  are  also 
hecrrniing  more  anri  rrnre  numerous  in  the 
Fastem  cities  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
gold  and  diamon<l  fields  of  South  Africa  they 
have  a  Chinese  question,  and   I>ondon  and 


Hamburg  have  already  quite  a  number  of 
Chinese  among  their  seafaring  people.  "  Our 
[German]  coal  industry  magnates  and  agri- 
cultural landowners  of  prominence  are  con- 
templating whether  they  should  import 
Chinese." 

From  southern  and  western  Russia,  from 
Poland,  Galicia,  and  Roumania,  great  hosts 
emigrate,  eit'  er  to  America  or  to  Germany 
and  England.  "  Our  baronial  estates  are 
already  unable  to  get  along  wrthout  these 
migratory  laborers,  and  in  the  German  min- 
ing regions  there  have  arisen  colonies  with 
foreign  population." 

Italy  sends  to  Germany  and  Austria  nu- 
merous masons,  diggers,  and  foundry  work- 
ers. "  Just  think  of  the  Lotliringian  iron 
industry."  In  all  large  German  cities  colo- 
nies of  Italians  are  found.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Italian  populates  northern  Africa  and 
South  America,  and  he  is  also  generously 
represented  in  North  America. 

The  Irish  leave  their  home  country,  and 
become  Americans  in  large  numbers.  The 
same  applies,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the 
Scotch  and  Norwegians. 

The  Cjermans  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  colonization  of  North  America,  but  have 
also,  in  earlier  times,  sent  considerable  num- 
bers of  laborers  to  France.  "  NowadaNS,  the 
great  emigration  has  ceased  and  has  been  re- 
placed by  an  imnu'gration,  but  (»erman  strag- 
glers are  yet  to  be  found  in  every  country." 

ThrouRh  all  tlicsc  miRratidns  the  racial  char- 
;ictiT  of  ftilirc  n.-ilious  is  ch.iiiK'd.  This  fact  is 
must  apparent  in  the  IJnili-d  Stales  of  Nr)rth 
Aincriea.  1  here  tlie  I'.iinlish  fiennan  race,  to- 
Retlicr  with  a  certain  l-rtiuh  clement  in  former- 
ly F'rcnch  territory,  forms  the  core  of  the  popn- 
latirin.  I^nKttnK<*  and  cUH|r)nis  nrr  luiKli'^h 
American.  Hut  with  every  year  the  foreign 
ricmrnt  incrcaicH  and  rxpandit  the  more,  as  the 
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number  of  children  of  English  stock  is  decreas- 
ing, while  the  immigrants  of  other  races,  in  most 
instances,  come  aldindantly  endowed  with  pro- 
lific propensities.  American  writers  have,  and 
not  without  reason,  pointed  to  the  transforma- 
tion process  which  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
particularly  the  city  of  Rome,  underwent  in  the 
first  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  all 
old  Roman  institutions,  while  yet  remaining  as 
such,  were  filled  with  non-Romans,  until  a  time 
arrived  when  the  empire  was  governed  by  II- 
lyrians,  Si)aniards,  and  Africans,  and  was  no 
longer  a  Roman  empire.  Among  the  other 
theories  as  to  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  contention  that  the  barbar- 
ians destroyed  Rome  through  their  influx  and 
settlement  is  certainly,  in  a  measure,  justifiable, 
and  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  us  moderns. 

The  historical  warning  cannot,  however, 
continues  Dr.  Naiimann,  help  us  out  of  the 
present  situation  in  the  United  States.  What 
will  free  America,  which  has  founded  its 
present  culture  on  migration  only,  do  in  this 
jcase?  Should  she,  and  could  she,  close  herself 
up  against  immigration?  Exclusion  measures 
have  been  tried  against  the  Slavic,  as  well  as 
against  the  eastern  Asiatic,  immigration. 

Can  a  modern  state  close  its  doors?  Can  it 
withdraw  labor  from  its  agriculture  and  indus- 
tries because  this  labor  is  of  foreign  origin? 
Or  should  it  not  have  such  a  strong  faith  in 
the  power  of  assimilation  that  it  does  not  ques- 
tion its  own  ability  to  amalgamate  all  strange 
elements  into  a  future  unity  ? 

With  Germans,  says  this  writer,  further, 
the  immigration  question  has  not  jet  become 
as  urgent  as  it  is  in  North  America,  but 
among  all  nations  we  rank  next  after  the 
Americans  in  regard  to  immigration  interests 
and  Immigration  troubles. 

Our  Polish  question  is  only  a  part  thereof, 
although  the  one  which  has  been  most  frequent- 
ly dealt  with,  and  which  has  excited  the  keenest 
interest.  As  far  as  one  may  rely  on  the  rather 
uncertain  statistics  on  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue,  it  appears  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  in  the  German  Empire  is  German. 
The  non-German  inhabitants,  however,  trace 
their  origin,  to  a  great  extent,  from  German  na- 
tional territory  (Poles.  Danes,  Alsatians,  Ma- 
zures.  Wends,  Lithuanians).  The  number  of  iin- 
migrants,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is, 
then,  not  overwhelmingly  great,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Rlu-iiish-Westphalian  industrial 
district,  Berlin.  I'jipcr  Silesia,  and  partly  also 
Saxony  have  already  a  pretty  mixed  population, 
.iiul  that  all  the  great  landed  estates  cast  of  the 
Elbe  arc  dependent  on  foreigners.  Thus  the 
question  presents  itself  also  to  us,  whether  we 
should  let  matters  take  their  own  course  and 
shape  themselves  as  they  may.  The  Prussian 
Government  plays  a  double  hand.  It  supports 
the  ultra-agrarian  policy,  of  which  it  knows  that 
the  I  fTect  will  be  a  gradual  Slavic  inllux.  and  at 
the  s.iine  time  it  busies  itself  with  making  re- 
strictions as  to  residence  against  the  migrating 


laborers.     There  is  an  absolute  lack  of  system 
in  dealing  with  the  situation  in  hand. 

Just  as  there  are,  in  a  financial  way, 
creditor  states  and  debtor  states,  so  there 
are,  we  are  reminded  by  Dr.  Naumann,  in 
a  migratory  respect,  immigration  states  and 
emigration  states. 

As  we  Germans  have  earlier  been  an  emigra- 
tion state,  and  lately  have  become  an  immigra- 
tion state,  we  can,  in  a  measure,  understand  the 
interests  connected  with  both  phases.  While  an 
emigration  state,  wc  have  complained  of  all  re- 
strictions placed  against  Germans.  "  out  of 
spile,"  by  any  foreign  country.  We  protested 
against  the  decision  of  the  municipal  council  of 
Paris  to  employ  only  French  street-sweepers,  as 
this  action  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  German  street-sweepers  of  La  Villette.  This 
is  only  a  sample  of  many.  We  have  always  con- 
sidered it  as  some  sort  of  right  of  man  that 
Germans  should  be  permitted  to  put  themselves 
in  evidence  everywhere.  But  we  have  not  al- 
ways found  it  quite  so  easy  to  concede  this  same 
right  of  man  to  all  those  who  have  desired  to 
settle  down  with  us.  This  was  most  glaringly 
brought  forth  in  the  anti-Semitic  representations 
against  Jewish  immigration,  but  has  also  mani- 
fested itself  publicly  on  many  other  occasions, 
when  it  was  stipulated,  at  the  building  of  the 
magnificent  canals,  that  no  foreigners  should,  if 
possible,  be  employed.  Hardly  any  class  of  the 
population  is  altogether  free  from  sentimental 
dislike   of  any  kind  of  immigration  whatsover. 

It  would  seem  highly  desirable  to  permit 
the  migration  to  continue  as  it  may,  but  to 
limit  the  trade  in  men.  To  this  end  the 
following  means  are  provided: 

1.  Prohibition  of  the  importation  of  contract 
laborers.  This  is  the  principal  thing,  and  would, 
if  carried  into  actual  practice,  act  almost  as  a 
heavy  tariff. 

2.  Raising  the  standard  of  labor  protection 
for  all  classes  of  laborers,  even  the  lowest,  to 
such  a  height  that  it  would  not  pay  to  employ 
unskilled  labor."  This  idea  has  been  most  thor- 
oughly carried  through  in  Australia,  but  appears 
there  in  connection  with  a  prohibition  of  immi- 
gration. 

3.  Concession  of  all  political  rights  to  immi- 
grants. This  is  a  rather  double-edged  means. 
It  promotes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  political  and 
professional  organizability  of  the  immigrants, 
l)Ut  gives  them,  on  the  other  hand,  a  controlling 
influence   so   much   the  sooner. 

Thus,  concludes  the  German  writer,  we 
see  that  the  leading  iii«a  is  this:  We  shouKl 
admit  only  such  people  as  we  may  expect  to 
be  able  to  raise  to  the  level  of  our  own  cul- 
tural requirements. 

To  this  latter  end  the  trades  unions  should 
direct  their  educational  attention.  To  this  cor- 
responds, on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  de- 
manded of  the  emigration  c»)untriis.  Especially 
is  a  close  control  of  the  emigration  agencies  re- 
quired, and  al.so  stipulations  in  regard  to  mini- 
mum space  on  emigrant  ships. 
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FIFTIETH  AXXIVERSARY    OF  THE   "ATLANTIC 

MONTHLY." 


tJ^GR  fifty  goodly  years  our  illustrious 
contemporar}-,  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
has  been  a  beacon-light  in  the  realms  of 
American  belles-lettres.  The  name  of  everj- 
prominent  and  distinguished  man  of  letters 
in  this  country  during  the  past  half  centur}^ 
has,  relatively  speaking,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other appeared  between  its  covers.  Emer- 
son, Longfellow,  Lowell,  WTiittier,  and 
Holmes,  it  will  suffice  to  mention ;  and  the 
general  excellence  of  its  contributions  has 
never  been  seriously  questioned.  As  then,  it 
is  now,  our  representative  literar>'  magazine, 
and  of  its  ideals  and  purposes  ever}-  American 
has  just  reason  to  be  proud. 

Its  November  issue  contains  some  unpub- 
lished verse  by  James  Russell  Lx)well ;  "  The 
Launching  of  the  Magazine,"  by  Prof. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton ;  "  An  Early  Contribu- 
tor's Recollections,"  by  Mr.  John  Town- 
send  Trowbridge;  "  Recollections  of  an  At- 
lantic Editorship,"  by  Mr.  William  Dean 
riowells;  "Literature"  (1857-1907),  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson;  "Sci- 
ence" (1857-1907),  by  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Pritchett;  "Art"  (i 857-1 907),  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabic  ;  "  Politics  "  (1857- 
1907),  by  President  WfX)drow  Wilson  of 
Princeton ;  "  Atlantic  Dinners  and  Diners," 
bv  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman;  "  The  Editor  Who 
Was  Ncvrr  the  Editor,"  by -Mr.  Hliss  Perr>' 
(its  present  editor)  ;  "  Unbound  Old  At- 
lantics,"  by  Lida  F.  Baldwin,  "  The  Writer 
and  the  University,"  by  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Page;  and  "Rose  Macleod,"  a  serial  by 
Alice  Brown. 

Entertaining  as  are  these  articles  for  all 
readers,  to  subscribers  and  friends  who  have 
supp<jrted  the  magazine  fnmi  its  foundati<jn 
the>'  must  prove  exceedingly  interesting  and 
grateful. 

In  the  spring  of  1857, — ^^  ^^  exact,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  May, — L)wcll  wrote  to 
Profesjwjf  Norton,  in   England,  as  follows: 

Wc  .Tfc  goinK  to  start  a  nrw  magazine  here  in 
0«f'.'.>r  Ti,--    ii,:,t'i/inc   Ih    tf»   he    frrr, 

wi'  c  hope  to  unite  in 

it  '        if  opinion. 

TI  '  "wn  and 

n'  °  1  ttiiiik  wc  .shall 

Profe»«or    Norttm    returned    to    America 

with  se\'erai  manii<K:ripts  from  various  Eng- 

nh  u  lining 

the  p;4 ;.: .  :..  :..,.:.-../  dis- 


appeared. "  The  whole  affair,"  wrote 
Lo\\eli  hereon,  "  is  as  melancholy  as  it  is 
mysterious."  As  the  weeks  wore  on,  how- 
ever, it  was  discovered  that  this  embarrass- 
ment was  in  reality  a  blessing,  for  it  relieved 
the  editors  from  the  necessity  of  rejecting 
well-intended  but  unsatisfactoty  material. 
The  Atlantic  was  to  depend  for  its  success 
upon  American  writers. 

Nevertheless,  the  leading  article  of  the 
first  number  was  the  sketch  of  an  English 
author,  Douglas  Jerrold,  by  James  Hannay, 
an  English  writer,  then  widely  celebrated, 
but  little  remembered  to-day, — this  manu- 
script having  escaped  the  ill-luck  of  being  in 
the  lost  trunk. 

Lowell  \\  as  determined  to  maintain  a  high 
standard,  and  read,  personally,  every  manu- 
script submitted  for  publication.  The  read- 
ing, he  complained,  "  was  hard  work,"  and 
the  amount  of  work  that  just  fell  short  of 
being  good  "  astonishing."  The  second  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  was  better  than  the  first, 
according  to  him,  and  he  expressed  a  fervent 
aspiration  that  the  third  issue  would  be  still 
better. 

"  No  magazine,"  says  Professor  Norton, 
"  could  ha\e  had  a  more  brilliant  and  pros- 
perous start,  or  one  which  gave  better  prom- 
ise for  continued  success." 

At  the  outset  it  depended  largely  for  its  cor- 
dial reception  by  tlio  public  upon  the  contribu- 
tions of  writers  already  eminent,  the  great 
writers  of  the  middle  of  tlic  century.  As  one 
by  one  these  lights  were  extinguished,  their 
places  were  not  supplied  by  any  of  equal  lustre. 
Hut  while  the  higher  ranks  of  literature,  espe- 
cially poetry,  were  thus  depleted,  there  was  a 
rapifl  increase  of  capable  writers  of  abundant 
knowledge,  and  of  trained  faculty  of  thought 
and  of  expression,  and  of  manifest  talent.  A  de- 
nu>cracy  was  substituting  itself  for  the  older 
aristocracy  and  with  the  usual  result :  the  general 
level  was  raised,  while  but  few  conspicuous 
elevations  lifted  themselves  above  its  surface. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  difference 
between  1857  and  19(57  seems  like  that  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  times.  There  was 
n<»  Atlantic  ( ahh-,  no  trlcplione.  The  Civil 
War  was  still  unfought.  'Ihe  iiure.ase  in 
know  ledge  has  been  immense  and  rapid,  while 
material  (ondltions  have  altered  gre.itly  and 
with  them  the  world's  intellectual  outlook. 
"  To-day,"  says  he,  "  the  writing  about  ma- 
terial things  and  of  the  daily  affairs  of  men 
of  politics  and  of  society,  history,  biography, 
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voj'ages  and  travels,  encyclopicdias,  and  scien- 
tific treatises,  far  outweighs,  in  quality  no  less 
than  in  quantity,  the  literature  of  sentiment 
and  the  imagination.  The  whole  spiritual 
nature  of  man  is  finding  but  little,  and  for 
the  most  part  only  feeble  and  unsatisfactory', 
expression." 

He  complains  that  there   is  not  a  single 
commanding   voice    in    poetry   to-day.      But 


this  shall  not  be  forever.  The  spirit  is  never 
wholly  quenched.  Romance  never  dies.  The 
stars  of  night  still  shine  to  the  souls  of  men. 
Great  harpers  will  come  again,  "  and  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  that  per- 
haps still  distant  time,  may  be  no  less  worth}' 
of  fame  than  w  hen  P'mcrson  and  Longfellow 
and  Lowell  and  Whittier  and  Holmes  were 
its  regular  contributors." 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  WHITTIER: 

SINGING  VOICE." 


"AMERICA'S  ONE 


JOHN     GREENLEAK     WlilTTlER,     1H07-1892. 

r^N  December  17,  1807,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  poet  and  reformer,  was  born 
in  the  outskirts  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  This 
month  New  England  cclel)ratcs  the  Whittier 
centenary,  and  a  number  of  articles  appear 
in  the  literary  magazines  setting  forth  the 
Quaker  poet's  claims  to  the  appreciation 
and  gratitude  of  his  countr>'men.  In  Put- 
nam's Monthly  for  December  there  ap- 
pears an  appreciation  by  H.  W.  Boynton, 
who  gathers  up  into  several  interesting 
pages  the  main  points  of  Whittier's  claim  to 
distinction. 

A  recent  pilgrimage  to  the  old  farmhouse 
in  which  the  poet  was  born  did  not  impress 
Mr.  Boynton  very  deeply.     The  birthplace 


looked  exactly  as  it  might  have  been  expected 
to  look, — "  such  a  little  old  farmhouse  as  you 
may  see  on  any  New  England  hillside."  The 
very  homeliness  and  apparent  commonplace- 
ness  of  the  place,  however,  suggest  to  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  the  true  dis- 
tinction of  Whittier. 

Quite  as  truly  as  Burns,  Whittier  was  in- 
digenous incorrigibly  provincial  in  the  narrow 
sense,  yet.  through  his  very  loyalty  to  the  prov- 
ince which  nature  had  made  his  own.  achieving 
an  integrity  of  effort  and  result  hardly  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  most  ardent  cosmopolitanism,  the 
most  skilful  compliance.  The  Haverhill  farm- 
house was  not  merely  Whittier's  birthplace;  it 
was  his  home  for  some  thirty  years,  and  the 
rest  of  his  long  life  was  lived  within  a  few 
miles  of  it.  He  did  not  "  drag  at  each  remove 
a  lengthening  chain,"  for  there  were  no  re- 
moves. He  was  not  translated  from  one  State 
to  another,  from  one  plane  of  living  to  another, 
like  Longfellow  and  Bryant.  He  would  never 
travel ;  he  refused  repeatedly  to  go  to  England, 
though  the  warmest  of  welcomes  awaited  him 
there.  He  w;as  content  to  take  always  deeper 
root  in  the  soil  from  which  he  sprang.  There 
are  plenty  of  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  to- 
day who  are  equally  inunovable,  equally  stub- 
bom  in  their  parochialism.  They  are  a  silent 
race,  but  they  have  had  their  voice. 

Whittier  was  more  than  reformer  and 
genre  poet;  he  has  a  clearer  title  to  fame  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  true  singer, — the  "  only 
remarkable  singer  America  has  certainly 
produced." 

Due  tribute  has  been  paid  to  his  ardent  and 
generous  services  of  a  pul>Iic  nature  ami  to 
llic  beautiful  serenity  and  purity  of  his  private 
life.  We  may  remember  bim  here  for  a  mo- 
ment as  a  singing  voice. 

Not  that  the  gentle  poet  himself  was  ini- 
der  any  delusions  as  to  his  capacities  anil 
limitations.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  "  Proem  "  to  the  collected  edition  of 
his  poems  in   1857,  '^c  says: 
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Not  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 

The  secrets  of  the  heart  and  mind ; 
To  drop  the  plummet-line  below 
Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woe, 

A  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find. 

Yet  here  at  least  an  earnest  sense 
Of  human   right  and  weal  is  shown ; 
A  hate  of  tyranny  intense. 
And  hearty  in  its  vehemence, 


As  if  my  brother's  pain  and  sorrow   were  my 
own. 

But,  according  to  Mr.  Boynton,  his  great 
claim  is  that  he  was  a  ptire  singing  voice, 
with  a  fine,  close  a(?quaintance  with  nature. 
"  The  truth  is,  no  other  American  poet  has 
had  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  subtle 
lines  and  softer  shades  of  Nature's  face." 


THE   ECOLE    DES  BEAUX    ARTS:  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON 

OUR  ARCHITECTURE. 


I 


N  the  architectural  world  the  strongest 
influence  operating  in  the  L  nited  States 
is  that  of  the  modern  French  school.  The 
'■  change  of  front  "  of  American  architecture 
during  the  past  decade  is  both  significant  and 
systematic,  and  really  deserves  the  considera- 
tion and  attention  of  the  public.  "  Is  this  as 
it  should  be.  and  were  we  to  throw  ofif  this 
influence,  would  we,  in  our  untutored  and 
susceptible  condition,  indulge  in  other  archi- 
tectural excesses  which  would  be  even  worse? 
Should  we  not  before  we  have  allowed  this 
transplanted  art  to  take  so  firm  a  hold  of  our 
people  as  to  nip  in  the  bud  or  postpone  in- 
definitely any  tendency.'  to  develop  a  national 
architecture,  stop  and  consider?  " 

Thus  writes  Mr.  J.  Stewart  Barney,  on 
this  subject,  in  the  Architectural  Record  for 
November,  in  explaining  why  we  have 
adopted  the  teachings  of  the  modern  French 
school  while  neglecting  the  magnificent  archi- 
tecture immediately  preceding  the  Renais- 
sance. The  influence  of  this  schfxjl,  he  de- 
clares, is  not  the  best  for  the  future  archi- 
tect of  America.  A  few  years  ago  we  had 
not  a  single  graduate  of  the  "  Pxole  dcs 
Heaux  Arts."  Now,  we  have  many.  Yearly 
hundreds  of  young  Americans  go  to  Paris 
to  study  architecture  In  that  school  or  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  its  graduates. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  point  out 
that  the  theories  and  teachings  of  the  "  F,cf»lc 
i\rs  Hratix  Art*  "  do  not  apply  to  modern 
American  requirements,  not  to  criticise  the 
French  architecture  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
mrthfxis  of  the  m'xlcrn  Frcndi  stluMil  arc 
indispensable  for  the  French  student  aiming 
for  the  "  Cirand  Prix  dc  Rome,"  but  not  at 
all  serviceable  for  the  American.     While  re- 

-•--•*■ ' '   ■•■•re  of   that  atmf»spherc  of 

•ion  of  art  which  gives  to 
the  American  sfudmt  in  Paris  new  interest 
and  encouragement,  he  says  the  latter  must 


be  able  to  distinguish  clearly  and  distinctly 
between  true  thought  and  raving,  reason  and 
nonsense,  conviction  and  pose.  "  He  must  be 
able  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  idea  that  in 
his  work  in  Paris  he  is  preparing  himself  for 
his  work  in  America." 

The  French  student,  says  he,  is  taught  to 
plan  with  his  eyes.  "  He  uses  a  very  soft 
pencil,  or,  preferably,  a  piece  of  charcoal. 
With  this,  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  he 
spins  and  spins  and  spins  in  concentric  cir- 
cles, until  he  has  covered  the  entire  paper 
with  a  soft  gray  tone  of  interlacing  lines. 
These  he  smears  occasionally  with  his  fin- 
gers, and  in  this  shadowy  uncertainty  his 
quick  and  trained  imagination  sees  or  devises 
a  form  which  his  experience  has  shown  will 
be  considered  good.  He  then  forces  the  con- 
ditions which  govern  the  problem  to  fit  this 
beautiful  form.  By  the  process  of  propor- 
tioning the  different  parts  of  his  plan  he 
claims  to  arrive  at  a  solution,  and  by  means 
of  his  power  of  indication  he  renders  the 
whole  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  first  is  false, 
the  second  deceiving." 

In  brief,  they  may  be  accused  of  wrongly 
applying  the  rules  of  artistic  combinations  of 
forms,  lights  and  shades.  Accordingly,  the 
writer  says,  their  theories  are  just  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  working  drawings  for  an  au- 
tomobile. 'Fhey  will  criticise  a  plan  w  ithout 
even  thinking  of  asking  the  scale  at  which  it 
is  drawn,  and  are  ajU  to  form  standards  of 
excellence  whit  h  are  erroneous.  When  their 
methods  are  applied  to  American  competi- 
tions for  a  n-al  building,  great  injustice  may 
he  done  to  those  who  arc  not  edmatrd  in 
these  theories,  or,  understanding  them,  con- 
sider them  worthless  and  refuse  to  be  In- 
rtiirnced   by   them. 

Hy  the  French  teaching,  the  |)lan  is  an  as- 
semblage of  symbolic  indications,  and  u  lirn 
rendered    in   uccordattce  with   their   rules  of 
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shades,  tones,  values,  etc.,  is  perfectly  under- 
stood by  their  judges.  Under  such  a  system 
the  student,  if  he  is  a  master  of  the  art,  can 
at  will  suggest  to  the  judges  grayness,  sad- 
ness, light  and  air,  or  absence  of  both, — a 
beautiful  view  or  a  dense  forest.  All  this  is 
meaningless,  childish,  and  aimless,  to  the 
writer,  who  believes  that  it  is, time  to  stop 
and  consider. 

Advocates  of  the  French  system  who  have 
attained  proficiency  claim  to  be  able  to  de- 
sign by  the  theory  of  proportion  the  correct 
solution  of  any  problem,  a  blockhouse  in 
Alaska,  the  palace  of  a  king,  the  house  of  an 
American  millionaire,  or  an  undertaker's 
shop,  twenty  or  thirty  stories  high,  to  be  built 
in  New  York,  without  any  other  prepara- 
tion  than  a  good  eye  for  proportion   and   a 


wonderful  skill  in  indication.  Since  this 
school  encourages  "  talse  indication  "  the 
writer  thinks  it  is  time  to  object  to  the 
importation  of  its  product  into  this  coun- 
try. False  conditions,  false  solution,  false 
indication,  false  construction  are  its  char- 
acteristics. 

It  is  an  architect's  chief  duty  to  produce 
artistic  solutions  from  given,  practical  condi- 
tions. His  real  business  is  not  with  the 
drawings  but  with  buildings  and  their  ar- 
rangements. The  French  school  reverses 
this  and  then  exceeds  it,  by  giving  the  exe- 
cution of  the  drawings  paramount  considera- 
tion. These  tendencies,  tht  writer  says,  we 
are  unduly  magnifying,  and  are  permitting 
to  creep  into  our  every-day  architectural 
practice. 


OIL  TRANSPORTATION    INDUSTRY. 


QTANDARD  OIL  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration furnishes  the  clearest  illustra- 
tion of  prevalent  oil-shipping  practices.  In 
fact,  the  course  of  the  company  has  been 
shaped  largely  through  its  transportation 
conditions.  Prior  to  1872  the  railroads  did 
this  work,  and  up  to  1877  were  embroiled 
in  "  pools,"  rate  wars  and  the  like.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  act  of  1887  put  an 
end  to  pooling  and  discriminations.  In  1874 
the  reorganization  of  the  United  Pipe  Lines 
took  place,  and  1877  found  this  company  in 
contiol  of  the  oil  industry  through  its  ab- 
sorption of  the  Empire  Transportation  Com- 
pany and  the  Columbia  Conduit  Company, 
In  1879  the  Tide  Water  Pipe  Company  at- 
tempted to  extend  its  lines  to  the  seaboard, 
and  in  1881  the  National  Transit  Company 
was  organized,  by  Standard  interests,  to  con- 
vey oil  by  pipe  from  the  fields  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  In  188.^  resulting  wars  with  the 
railroads  were  terminated  by  an  agreement 
to  divide  the  traffic  between  them  and  the 
pipe  lines.  Various  independent  pipe  lines 
were  built  subsequently  and  combined  into 
one  system,  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  in  1900, 
and  this  company  is  now  a  formidable  com- 
petitor of   the  Standard. 

The  problems  presented  In  oil  transporta- 
tion by  rail  still  remain  unsolved.  Those 
arising  from  pipe-line  transportation  are,  in 
some  respects,  similar  to  the  proltlenis  of  the 
common  carrier,  and,  in  all  respects,  unique. 
As  auxiliaries  to  pipe  lines,  tank  steamers, 
tank  cars,  and   tank  wajjons  arc  employed, 


and  these  were  discussed  recently  by  Com- 
missioners Garfield"  and  Smith  in  their  re- 
port on  the  investigation  of  the  oil  industr>'. 

The  capacity  of  a  pipe  line  is  strictly  lim- 
ited by  the  gauge  of  the  pipe.  It  can  only 
be  increased  by  duplication.  This  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  variable  production  of  oil  in 
the  fields.  In  Colorado  it  fell  from  501,763 
barrels  in  1904  to  376,238  barrels  in  1905, 
while  it  rose  exceedingly  in  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory  in  the  same 
period.  Notwithstanding  this  risk,  pipe  lines 
have  been  laid  with  increasing  regularity. 
Pipe-line  charges  have  been  fixed  at  a  figure 
which  will  move  the  traffic  rather  than  at 
the  actual  cost  of  operation  over  the  distance 
covered.  Trunk-line  charges  are  correspond- 
ingly larger  than  the  cost  of  operation  in 
order  to  avoid  a  deficit  on  the  entire  system, 
says  Mr.  Gilbert  Holland  Montague,  in  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy   for  October. 

"  The  charges  which  the  commissioner 
makes  against  the  pipe  line  companies."  says 
he,  "  are  that  they  refuse  to  transport  oil 
for  others,  or  to  deliver  at  desirctl  points,  or 
to  sell  crude  oil,  or  to  enforce  reasonable 
regulations  as  to  the  quantity  of  shipment." 
These,  the  writer  thinks,  are  untenable,  be- 
cause the  pipe  lines  are  not  common  carriers. 
The  practices  complained  of,  he  maintains, 
are  common  to  all  private  businesses.  The 
pipe  lines  do  not  own  the  oil  which  they 
carry ;  hence  they  cannot  sell  oil.  As  to  their 
regulations  regarding  shipment,  the  writer 
contends  that  regulation  is  clearly  necessary 
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to  prevent  loss  from  admixture  of  different 
oils  in  transit  throueh  the  pipes. 

As  a  whole,  the  pipe-line  situation  presents 
surprisingh'  itw  problems.  While  seeming- 
ly a  public-ser\ice  company,  it  is  conducted 
like  a  private  business.  Its  importance  in 
the  economy  of  Standard  Oil  cannot  be 
overestimated.  That  company's  public  and 
private  lines  aggregate  35.000  miles  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000,000.  The  commissioner 
likens  its  holdings  to  one  vast  system  extend- 
ing from  Indian  Territor>-  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  though  the  lines  in  and  from  each 
field  form  a  distinct  group  or  system.  The 
oldest,  the  '"  Appalachian,"  has  five  trunk 
lines  running  from  its  fields  to  New  \'ork, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  at  tidewater, 
where  there  are  large  refineries,  and  at  Mar- 
cus Hook,  where  crude  oil  export  shipments 
are  made.  Another  is  the  "  Buckeye-Indiana," 
which  covers  the  Lima  district,  where  one 
trunk  line  extends  westward  to  the  com- 
pany's great  refinery  at  Whiting,  and  an- 
other eastward  to  Penns\lvania.  A  third 
system  covers  the  Ilh'nois  fields,  and  a  fourth 


the  oil  regions  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Indian  Territory. 

For  marketing  purposes  the  oil  sold  in  the 
United  States  is  delivered  through  tank  ves- 
sels, tank  cars,  tank  wagons,  and  tank  sta- 
tions, in  bulk,  without  the  use  of  barrels  or 
other  packages  and  without  the  jobber's  in- 
ter\ention.  At  the  refineries  tank  vessels  or 
cars  receive  the  oil,  and  it  is  redelivered  by 
these  to  the  tank  stations,  which,  in  densely 
populated  sections,  are  situated  about  fifteen 
miles  apart.  The  consumer,  or  dealer,  gets 
it  from  the  latter  by  means  of  tank  wagons, 
which  hold  about  five  to  ten  barrels.  Re- 
tailers greatly  prefer  this  method  of  delivery 
to  the  antiquated  fashion  of  delivery  in  bar- 
rels, which  were  apt  to  leak,  collect  dirt,  emit 
bad   odors,  and  cause  damage  through  fire. 

"  By  reason  of  being  the  first  to  incur  the 
expense  of  equipping  its  extensive  system  of 
bulk  deliver}-,"  says  he,  "  and  of  being  the 
earliest  to  reach  the  market,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  enjoys  the  natural  advantage 
\\  hich  ahva\s  accrues  to  the  first  transporta- 
tion agency  in  the  field." 


XORWAY'S  "  FIGHT   OF  THE  TONGUES." 


\X7HA T  happened  in  Britain  a  thousand 
years  ago  is  being  virtually  repeated 
in  Norway  at  the  present  time.  The  strug- 
gle for  existence  between  a  half  dozen  Saxon 
dialects  ended  in  the  establishment  of  one 
of  the  least  itoportant  as  the  basis  for  modern 
Knglish.  The  Norwegian  people  have  for 
ages  been  divided  by  a  similar  contention  for 
supremacy,  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  centur>'  that  the  struggle  took  on 
forms  tending  »o  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  outside  world.  The  change  that  led  to 
a  sharpening  as  well  as  a  defining  of  the 
conflict  came  with  the  attempt  of  Ivar 
Aascn  to  produce  linguistic  unity  in  an 
artificial  way  by  the  creation  and  adoption 
of  a  standardized  tongue,  supposed  to  rep- 
rrvnt  a  compromise  between  the  prevailing 
dialrcfs. 

The   fight    was   »uppf«>e<l    to   he   directed 
wholly  against  the  sway  held  by  Danish,  the 

accepted  I' medium  of  the  countr)'  for 

several  en  but  in  reality  the  issue  in- 

volved was  the  ver>'  same  that  preceded  the 
c^f  '  '    '  •'      '    '  is  now  grnrrally  drsig- 

na:  ....  :...^..  ;i, — in  »jtlicr  words,  it  is 
a  battle  of  life  and  death  brtwren  the  dia- 
lects of  the  West  Lands  (the  Atlantic  Coast 


provinces)  and  the  East  Lands  (the  inland 
provinces,  along  the  Swedish  border  and  the 
southern  coast).  The  recent  separation  of 
Norway  from  Sweden  seems  to  have  brought 
matters  to  a  climax.  In  the  same  direction 
have  tended  some  steps  taken  lately  by  the 
Norwegian  Government,  all  of  which  appear 
to  favor  the  standardized  language  of 
Aascn.  This  is  known  as  the  Lands nuud, 
or  "  the  country  tongue,"  in  distinction  from 
the  Rii^stiifud,  or  "  the  national  tongue,"  by 
which  name  the  still  dominant  literary  lan- 
guage is  known.  So  bitter,  indeed,  has  this 
Maalstr'ul,  or  "  fight  of  the  tongues,"  be- 
<ome,  that  Dr.  Andr.  .M.  Hansen  expresses 
the  fear  in  Snmt'tdcn  (Christiania) ,  that  it 
may  result  in  the  tlelinitc  estaiilishment  of 
two  parallel  Norwegian  languages.  The 
()uesti(jn  has  additional  interest  to  the  non- 
Norwegian  world  because  it  serves  to  shed 
light  on  the  interrelationship  between  Swed- 
ish, Danish,  and  Norwegi.m,  as  well  as  on 
the  relationship  of  all  the  modern  Standi 
navian  languages  tf)  Icelandic  and  ( )ld 
.Norse, — a  vexatious  prctbleni  to  those  who 
have  not  by  training  acquired  the  power  of 
distinguishing  the  con'paratively  small  differ- 
ences   in    .sound    and    vcMabulary    of    those 
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BJOR.NSTJEKNE   BJORNSEN. 

(One  of  the  leaders  in  the  Norwegian  language  fight.) 

tongues.      In    reviewing   the   history   of   the 
struggle,  Dr.   Hansen  says: 

There  was  a  time  when,  according  to  pre- 
served linguistic  specimens,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  any  clear  distinction  between  several 
Scandinavian  languages  or  dialects.  The  "  Pro- 
to-Norse  "  of  the  older  runes  does  not  even 
show  a  positive  separation  from  the  Gothic  or 
the  West  German.  But  from  this  language, 
known  to  have  existed  between  400  and  700 
A.D.,  later  progress  has  carried  us  so  far  away 
that  its  understanding  now  requires  philological 
expertness.  It  became  subject,  particularly  in 
the  years  from  700  to  900,  to  a  process  of  dis- 
integration and  regeneration  so  extraordinarily 
deep-reaching  that  the  change  produced  ex- 
cluded mutual  understanding  between  the  stages 
preceding  and  succeeding  that  period.  But  the 
resulting  Old  Norse,  which  is  familiar  to  us 
from  still  existing  examples,  does  not  yet  show 
any  perceptible  division  into  dialects.  And 
when  for  the  first  time, — after  1000, — a  tangi- 
ble distinction  appears  in  the  medium  of  writ- 
ing, then  the  line  of  demarcation  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  nationalities  which  had  already 
become  established.  There  are  two  languages. 
West  Norse  and  East  Norse,  while  the  differ- 
ence between  the  tongues  .spoken  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark  remains  hardly  noticeable.  The  char- 
acteristically Western  Norse,  or  Norr'onc,  lan- 
guage is  first  known  to  us  as  existing  in  Ice- 
land. Of  this  Old  Norse  we  begin  to  get  speci- 
mens in  greater  ntunbers  only  about  the  year 
1200.  And  from  the  very  beginning  it  may  be 
said  that  the  documents  originating  in  eastern 
Norway  show  peculiarities  which  differ  wholly 


from  those  of  West  Norse  and  Icelandic,  but 
which  agree  with  those  of  East  Norse  and  old- 
fashioned  Swedish.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  language  of  those  documents  must  be  classed 
with  what  we  now  call  a  solidified  literary 
medium,  a  nationally  proclaimed  standardized 
language  which  to  a  large  extent  was  deter- 
mined by  the  court  and  the  Icelandic  court 
poets,  and  from  which  undoubtedly  the  living 
dialects  had  already  begun  to  differ  considera- 
l)iy.  The  differences  between  the  tongues  pre- 
sailing  in  western  and  eastern  Norway  were 
no  doubt  as  early  as  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
— or  before  Norway  had  lost  its  independence 
of  the  other  Scandinavian  countries, — much  more 
marked  than  what  is  made  apparent  by  royal 
manifestoes  and  other  documents.  And  in  the 
estat)lishment  of  these  differences  the  Eastern 
Norwegian  has  throughout  allied  itself  to  Dan- 
ish and,  still  more,  to  Swedish. 

1  he  key  "ro  the  present  situation  lies  just 
in  that  early  splitting  up  of  the  language 
spoken  within  Norway  into  two  groups  of 
widely  separated  dialects.  During  the  cen- 
turies that  Norway  remained  under  Danish 
dominion  the  medium  of  the  educated 
classes  and  of  all  official  intercourse  was 
Danish, — or,  to  be  more  correct,  it  was  writ- 
ten Danish,  pronounced  practically  as  Swed- 
ish. When  Norway  became  joined  to 
Sweden  in  a  personal  union  only,  the  re- 
vived desire  for  complete  national  independ- 
ence turned  toward  the  language  also,  de- 
manding that  this  should  be  as  thoroughly 
and  exclusively  Norwegian  as  the  govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly  the  most  suitable  and 
most  widely  Sfread  dialect  of  the  many  ex- 
isting from  the  capital  up  to  North  Cape 
would  have  been  selected  as  basis  for  a  ne\v 
national  tongue  had  it  not  been  for  the  un- 
bridgeable division  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Han- 
sen. He  shows  in  his  article  that  eastern 
Norwegian  dirlects  are  much  more  closely 
related  to  the  present  "  national  tongue," 
and  through  this  to  Danish  and  Swedish, 
than  to  the  Landsmaal,  or  the  Western  Nor- 
wegian dialects.  And  from  the  latter 
Aasen  drew  most  of  the  elements  he  used  to 
build  up  his  standardized  "  countr>'  tongue." 

Were  it  not  for  the  evident  inclination  of 
the  present  Norwegian  Government  to  favor 
the  Laruismaol  by  making  the  knowledge  of 
it  obligator}'  in  academic  examinations  and 
by  other  steps  of  siirilar  nature,  the  matter 
might  be  said  to  stand  just  where  it  stood 
fift>'  years  ago.  During  these  fifty  years, 
which  have  seen  Norwegian  literature  rise 
to  imiversal  importance,  linguistic  chaos  has 
reigned  In  that  literature, — so  much  so  that 
at  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  every  Nonvegian 
writer  had  worked  out  a  language  all  his 
own.     Ibsen,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  ad- 
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hered  throughout  to  the  written  Danish. 
Bjornsen  has  modified  this,  but  has  refused 
to  accept  the  Landsmaal.  His  example  has 
been  followed  by  all  but  a  \tr\  few  of  the 
authors  whose  reputation  has  spread  bej'ond 
the  borders  of  their  native  countn,-.  -The 
weightiest  among  those  who  have  used  a 
dialect  is  Arne  Garborg,  and  he  has  chosen 
to   employ   one   wholly   different    from    the 


standardized  tongue  of  Aasen.  With  the 
recent  actions  of  the  government,  the  situa- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  passed  into  a  new 
stage,  however,  and  there  are  those  who  as- 
sert with  seemmg  good  reason  that  Norway 
has  already  become  burdened  with  two  par- 
allel and  equally  recognized  languages, 
neither  one  of  which  shows  any  sign  of  de- 
cline or  of  surrender  to  the  other  one. 


FASCINATING  EGYPT,   OLD  AND  NEW. 


npO  the  average  modem  mind  Egj'pt  has 
seemed  for  so  long  a  place  like  Venice, 
picturesque,  interesting  to  tourists  and  art- 
ists, but  entirely  past  taking  any  active  part 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  world,  that  it  is 
interesting  to  rind  some  one  who  treats  of 
this  historic  land  from  a  purely  commercial 
and  practical  standpoint.  M.  Pierre  de 
Boisseu  has  written  a  book  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Kg>pt  in  recent  years  (the  account 
is  taken  from  a  review  of  the  book  in  Italia 
Moderna)  which  makes  one  wonder  if  the 
ancient  fame  of  Eg>pt  for  marvelous  fertil- 
ity- of  soil  may  not  be  earned  afresh  in  the 
twentieth  centur>'. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
this  land  of  immovable  and  fixed  tradition 
are  certainly  of  deep  significance.  First,  the 
Nile,  which  has  so  capriciously  done  its 
share  in  enriching  the  soil,  Is  now  harnessed 
by  the  great  engineering  feats  of  Assouan 
and  Syout  and  the  overflow  is  under  definite 
control.  This,  together  with  a  modern  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  increases  the  crops  and  the 
value  of  the  land  a  hundredfold,  not  meta- 
phorically but  in  hard  figures.  .More  than 
this,  numerous  schemes  for  more  evtended 
irrigation,  now  in  course  of  reah/.ation  and 
«oon  to  be  begun,  will  distribute  water  to 
regions  which  are  known  to  have  very  fertile 
joii,  but  which,  owing  to  the  total  absence 
of  moisture,  have  never  produced  crops. 
Thi*  land  will  be  as  virgin  to  cultivation 
as  our  own  Western  prairies  in  the  days  oi 
the  fabulous  crops  of  the  early  scttlrrs  in 
Iowa  and  Kansas. 

Tfir  fiilfiv.ition  of  cotton  5*  the  principal  in- 
dustry of  K^ypt  The  nrrxluction  of  this  »t.iplc 
ha*  tripled  in  thr  last  thirty  y«^rs.  and  now  oc- 
cupies a  territory  of  -  '  Mrcs,  or  onc- 
qnartrr  of  thr  cntir-  I  territory  of 
the  rotinfry  As  to  aitiouni  iinxlnml.  I'Rypt 
now  ranks  third  in  thr  cotinirics  <tf  tlir  world, 
comintf  after  the  I'nitrfl  Stales  and  British  In- 
dia There  Is  a  Rrraf  fiiinrr  for  the  wravini; 
of  cotton  into  fahrirs  in  I'KypI,  ai  almost  none 


of  this  is  now  done  in  the  country  where  it  is 
produced.  After  the  most  elementary  processes 
of  ginning  and  baling  it  is.  almost  without  ex- 
ception, all  exported.  Secondary  crops,  such  as 
cereals  of  all  kinds,  rice,  maize,  lentils,  etc.,  are 
alternated  with  the  cotton  crops  so  as  not  to 
exhaust  the  land.  These  crops  are  produced 
in  great  abundance,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  be- 
ing such  that  these  pay  for  all  the  costs  of  culti- 
vation both  of  cotton  and  themselves,  so  that 
the  great  profit  from  cotton  growing  is  reck- 
oned as  clear  gain.  Cultivation  of  cane  sugar  is 
another  important  industry.  Great  quantities 
are  grown  with  ease,  and  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  exporting  cotton  in  a  crude  state,  there 
has  been  a  definite  attempt  to  complete  all  the 
processes  of  sugar-refining  before  exporting  the 
product.  This  industry  has  received  an  unfor- 
tunate check  from  the  failure  of  a  large  sugar 
company,  but  it  is  exj)ected  to  recover  easily 
from  this  and  add  greatly  to  the  riches  of  the 
country. 

All  this  industrial  activity  has  created  a 
system  of  modern  banking  which  has  been 
highly  successful  and  is  entirely  new  in  this 
immeasurably  old  Oriental  country.  Busi- 
ness companies,  with  modern  organization, 
have  multiplied  ako.  In  the  period  between 
1856  to  l8')9  there  were  seventy-four  of 
these  companies  incorporated,  with  a.  capital 
of  $299,650,  while  in  the  five  years  between 
1900  and  1905  eighty-four  compaiu'es  were 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $4,080,42(1. 
All  this  reatis  singularly  like  the  sudden  de- 
velopment of  a  country  which  Ii.'ls  been  un- 
known till  a  recent  date,  :uid  the  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  sweeping  advance 
in  material  prosperity  comes  to  a  country 
which  has  been  occupied  bv  man,  and  civil- 
ized man,  longer  th.in  any  other  country  now 
an  entity,  makes  the  cautio\is  reader  wonder 
if  this  srnning  inllatioti  of  v.ilurs  i.ui  be 
cither  healthy  or  permanent.  .M.  Boisse<i  an- 
«weri  this  question  by  qtioting  from  Lord 
Cromer  to  the  effect  that  alflwMigh  the  fer- 
tility of  I'.gypt  h.LS  been  from  all  times 
proverbial,  it  is  liternlly  onlv  withiti  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  that  nature  h.is  received 
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seconding  from  man  intelligent  and  compe- 
tent enough  to  show  the  amazing  fecundity 
of  the  soil.  Hence  has  come  the  sudden  rise 
in  values  and  in  general  prosperity  which 
seems  so  great  a  surprise  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  used  to  thinking  of  Egypt  as  a  worn- 
out  piece  of  antiquity.  It  is,  however,  all 
hased  on  a  solid  foundation  of  exceptionally 
favorable  climatic  and  agricultural  con- 
ditions. 

Personality  of  the  Khedive  Abbas  Hilm!. 

While  no  mention  is  made  of  English  rule 
as  the  direct  cause  for  this  awakening  of  an 
old  country  sunk  in  torpor  for  centuries,  no 
observer  of  modern  affairs  can  doubt  that  it 
is  wholly  due  to  English  administration  of 
Egyptian  affairs  and  to  the  genius  of  Lord 
Cromer.  Indeed,  so  complete  and  unques- 
tioned a  success  has  been  the  English  occu- 
pation that  the  nominal  ruler  of  Eg}'pt,  the 
native  Khedive,  is  all  but  forgotten.  La 
Revue  of  recent  date  prints  an  article  on  the 
personality  and  private  life  of  the  present 
Khedive  which  is  interesting  in  itself  and  as 
calling  to  mind  a  sovereign  in  an  even  more 
anomalous  position  than  most  modern  so- 
called  "  rulers."  He  is  the  legitimate  ruler 
of  Egypt,  whose  claim  has  never  been  dis- 
puted (on  the  contrary  upheld  consistently) 
by  the  English,  and  yet  he  has  absolutely  no 
power  in  his  o\\  n  land.  He  is  a  young  man, 
who  is  described  as  having  a  very  agreeable 
personality,  medium  stature,  brown  hair, 
golden-brown  moustache,  a  very  fresh  com- 
plexion, and  beautiful  eyes.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Switzerland  and  Vienna,  and  is  in 
most  ways  a  complete  European  in  his  t.istes. 
He  speaks  five  languages  with  ease  ami  is  a 
great  reader,  preferring  scientific  works  to 
belles  left  res.  He  is  passionately  devoted  to 
his  country,  and  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
study  to  modern  and  scientific  methods  of 
agriculture  and  to  their  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  Egypt.  He  himself  owns  large 
tracts  of  land,  in  whose  administration  he 
takes  an  intelligent  interest,  and  which  are 
.managed  to  great  advantage. 

When  he  came  of  age  he  wished  to  marry 
a  Turkish  princess,  but  this  was  opposed  by 
Egyptian  statesmen,  who  feared  the  effect  of 
a  foreign  wife.  They  gave  him  instead  a 
beautiful  Circassian  slave,  Icbaal  by  name. 
She  is  a  tall,  beautiful,  intelligent  woman, 
and  the  young  Khedive  fell  seriously  in  love 
with  her.  (Ireat  was  the  dismay  of  his 
counsellors  when  he  insisted  that  he  wished 
to  marr\    her,  but  in  spite  of  their  protests 


he  did  so,  carrying  his  European  ideas  so 
far  that  she  is  his  only  wife  and  their  chil- 
dren his  onlv  heirs.  Icbaal  is  as  charming 
and  sprightl)  us  she  is  beautiful,  and  has 
profited  by  the  good  instruction  she  has  re- 
ceived since  her  elevation  to  her  lofty  posi- 
tion, and  now  speaks  the  European  lan- 
guages fluentl\  and  is  a  fit  consort  for  her 
civilized  and  modern  husband. 

Abbas  Hilmi  endures  the  yoke  of  English 
supremacy  in  his  country'  with  a  ver>'  recal- 
citrant resignation.  He  feels  his  helplessness 
acutely  and  bitterly,  and  has  never  been  w  ill- 
ing  to  keep  up  relations  w  ith  British  officials 
as  cordially,  friendly  and  amiable  as  they 
would  like.  He  feels,  however,  that  there 
is  nothing  for  him  to  do  except  to  abdicate 
if  he  does  not  accept  silently  his  present  role 
as  figure-head.  He  does  this  with  no  open 
revolt,  but  he  never  ceases  to  hope  that  some- 
thing may  turn  up  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  English  elsewhere.  In  the  meantime, 
when  he  suffers  too  much  from  what  he 
considers  his  false  position  he  betakes  him- 
self to  Constantinople,  leaves  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  beautiful  palace  given  him  by 
the  Sultan,  and  goes  forth  incognito  to  amuse 
himself  in  Europe.  Young,  healthy,  happy 
in  his  home  life,  wholly  without  care  and 
free  to  travel  when  and  where  he  will,  he 
has  many  advantages  over  some  hard- 
worked,  anxious  modern  monarchs. 

What  Ancient  Egryotian  Monarchs  Lool<ed 
Like. 

As  far  as  Abbas  Hilmi's  resentment  at  the 
usurpation  of  power  by  foreigners  goes,  he 
has  not  a  logical  leg  to  stand  on,  since  his 
own  ancestors  did  exactly  the  same  thing  to 
the  native  Egyptians,  and  since  the  same 
thing  has  taken  place  from  time  immemorial. 
In  connection  with  the  seizure  of  Eg>pt  by 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies,  some  very  interesting  discoveries 
have  been  made  of  late,  which  are  reported 
and  described  in  Jlojas  Sclcctas  (Barcelona) 
under  the  title  "  Funeral  Portraits  of  the 
Ptolemies."  The  article  is  well  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  some  of  these  marvel- 
lous examples  of  ancient  realism  in  art  which 
bring  the  far-away  people  of  that  ancient 
period  very  close  to  us.  The  origin  of  these 
portraits  may  ])e  briefly  stated  as  coming 
from  the  invasion  of  Greek  ideas  into  Eg>-pt 
with  the  new  rtilers.  From  time  immemorial 
the  Egyptians  have  preserved,  from  religious 
motives,  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  placing  on 
the   outside   of   the   mummv-case   a   ronven- 
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Ptolemy   i'hiladelpbos 
(284-246  B.  C.) 


Ptolemy  Philometor. 
(164-145   B.   C.) 

AN'CIENT   EGYPTIAN    MONARCHS    AS    PICTURED     IN    NEWLY    DISCOVERED   TOMBS. 


The  Famous  Queen  Cleopatra. 
(51-30  B.  C.) 


tional  mask,  built  up  with  a  mixture  of  sand, 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  lime.  The  Ptolemies 
and  the  Graeco-Epptians  who  followed 
them,  bringing  in  the  artistic  traditions  of 
Greece,  changed  this  mask  to  a  real  portrait 
done  from  life  in  encaustic  or  distemper,  and 
executed  with  a  high  degree  of  technical 
skill  and  realism.  There  we.re  several  meth- 
ods of  painting  in  encaustic,  but  in  general 
it  can  be  described  as  the  use  of  colored  wax 
laid  on  over  a  wooden  base  while  the  wax 
was  hot  and  liquid.  This  afterwards  hard- 
ened to  an  enamel-like  surface,  which  has 
preser/cd  the  p<>rtraits  perfectly.  There 
were  many  mixtures  devised  to  make  the  wax 
stay  liquid  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  an  excessively  rapid  execution. 
Beeswax  was  bfjiled  in  sea-water  until  a  sort 
of  emulsion  was  f)btained.  turpentine  was  in-, 
trodurrd,  etc.,  but  the  grncral  prmess  re- 
mained the  same.  In  the  Portrait  of  Cleo- 
patra Irvffna  (I.)  s8  H.C.,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt at  prettification,  and  the  worn  face  of 
a  woman,  probably  sickly,  and  certainly  old 
bfforc  her  time,  is  presented  with  a  ruthless 
tr  ''  '  '  '■%%.  The  pftrfrait  of  the  celebrated 
(J.  ,  1  ni.)  shows  to  what  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  the  technique  of  this  for- 
gotten art  was  rarrird.  'Flir  author  calls 
attention  to  the  marked  Semitic  cast  of 
counfrnanre  of  the  grrat  quern.  Tbr  head 
of    Ptolemy    Philadrlphos    (III.)     (284-246 


B.C.)  is  done  in  the  same  manner  and  shows 
a  face  of  dark  beauty  and  great  nobility. 
Painting  in  distemper  (water-colors  to 
which  some  agglutinative  substance  like  the 
whites  of  eggs  had  been  added),  so  common 
among  early  F.uropean  painters,  is  also  much 
used,  and  the  spirited  likeness  of  the  great 
Ptolem>'  Soter  (IV\)  was  done  in  this  medi- 
um. It  \\  ill  be  remembered  tliat  he  was  tlic 
great  statesman  \\  ho  advanced  the  commerce 
of  Eg>pt  in  a  marked  degree  and  who  in- 
troduced coined  money  into  that  country, 
this  mediimi  of  conniuTcc  having  been  totally 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  perfection  with  which  the  indiv  idual- 
ity  of  the  models  has  been  preserved  by  these 
forgotten  portrait  painters  is  shown  by  the 
contrast  between  the  refined,  almost  effem- 
inate, head  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  (\.) 
(lf)4-i4S  B.C.)  arnl  the  bull  like  strength 
of   Perseus    (VI.)    fl79-l()8   B.C.). 

.Several  theories  have  hern  advanced  since 
the  discovery  of  these  portraits  as  to  the  w  ay 
in  which  they  were  painted, — /.  e.,  whether 
from  the  face  after  death  or  from  the  subject 
in  life.  The  grnerallv  accepted  theory  now 
is  that  they  were  painted  very  much  as  our 
modern  portraits  are,  for  house  decoration 
in  the  fir^t  placr,  and  thru  <isrd  after  flip 
death  of  the  individual  on  his  nuniimy  ravr 
for  idenflficafion  when  the  wandering  soul 
returned  to  the  body. 
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THE    GROWTH    OF    GERMAN    TRADES-UNIONISM. 


J  N  a  recent  official  report  concerning  gen- 
eral labor  organizations  in  the  United 
States  it  is  shown  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  an  aggregate  membership 
of  2,cxx),C)00,  embracing  about  27,000  local 
unions,  between  500  and  600  city  central 
unions,  and  thirty-seven  State  branches.  The 
above  figures  represent,  approximately,  the 
strength  of  the  leading  labor  organization  In 
the  United  States,  grouped  in  120  or  more 
national  and  International  unions.  The  Fed- 
eration administration  consists  of  a  president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  eight  vice-presidents. 
The  affiliated  unions  publish  over  250  news- 
papers. Nearly  looo  permanent  organizers 
of  labor  unions  are  employed  under  Federa- 
tion orders.  Contrast  these  figures  with 
those  of  German   organized   labor. 

According  to  Doctor  Bernstein,  in  the 
current  Contemporary  Review,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  Germany  has  an  aggre- 
gate trade-union  membership  of  more  than 
2,300,000  in  149  unions.  One  of  these 
unions,  that  of  the  German  metalworkers, 
has  a  membership  of  372,000,  "  the  largest 
membership,"  says  the  writer,  "  of  any 
trade-union  in   the  world." 

The  comparisons  of  this  writer  between 
trades-unionism  In  Germany  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  n.ake  a  very  significant  show- 
ing:- Quoting  the  report  of  the  English 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  he  points 
out  that  that  organization,  established  fifty- 
six  years,  has  only  1 10,000  members,  while 
the  German  ATetalworkers'  Union,^  having 
similar  interests,  and  founded  only  seventeen 
years  ago,  has  a  membership  more  than  three 
times  as  large,  liichiding  150,000  belonging 
to  engineering  occupations  proper.  He  then 
goes  on  to  say : 

As  far  as  the  number  of  organized  workers  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  in  one  trade  only  that  Brit- 
ish trades-unionism  has  ceased  to  lead  tlie  inter- 
national movcincnt  of  wage-earners.  On  the 
contrary,  in  almost  all  trades  it  has  been  dis- 
tanced by  the  German  unions,  which,  against 
the  1,900.000  organized  workers  of  Great  Britain, 
can  to-day  show  an  army  of  no  less  than 
2.300,000  members  in  all.  Numbers  alone  say 
little  as  yet  of  the  cfifectivc  force  of  a  move- 
ment;  hut  even  the  growth  in  numbers  of  Ger- 
man trade-unionists  must  strike  the  observer  as 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  social  life 
of  our  times,  wc'l  worth  a  closer  examination. 

Not  that  Germany  can  boast  of  having  the 
largest  percentage  of  workers  organized  In 
trade-unions.       Statisticians     of     the     labor 


movement   know   that   in    this   respect  little 
Denmark  leads  the  way. 

In  Germany  tlie  proportional  number  of  or- 
ganized workers  is  now  about  30  per  cent,  of 
the  workers  occupied  in  trade  and  commerce, 
and  for  the  United  Kingdom  it  will  even  be 
somewhat  smaller,  while  in  Denmark  it  exceeds 
50  per  cent.  Next  to  Denmark  comes  Sweden 
to-day  with  a  similar  percentage.  But  the  two 
Scandinavian  countries  are  still  in  the  main 
agrarian,  their  industries  are  of  comparatively 
recent  date  and  occupy  on  the  whole  only  a 
few  hundred  thousand  workers.  Consequently, 
their  trade  movements,  so  interesting  in  them- 
selves, and  well  worth  studying,  represent  in 
the  army  of  the  organized  workers  of  the  world 
only  minor  forces. 

Evidently  included  in  the  grand  total  of 
2,300,000  are  a  number  of  minor  or  less 
radical  organizations,  all  of  these  varieties 
of  trade-union.  Among  them  are  the  Chris- 
tian (Catholic)  trade-unions,  the  trade  so- 
cieties of  the  Max  Hirsch  type,  some  inde- 
pendent or  nondescript  unions,  several  local 
unions.  "  and,  quite  recently,  the  patriotic 
workinginen's  societies,  or  yellow  trade- 
unions,  as  they  are  called  by  their  opponents." 

One  class  of  peculiarly  German  semi- 
labor  organizations,  having  no  real  equiva- 
lent In  any  other  countrj'  where  the  labor- 
union  idea  Is  practical,  is  the  "  patriotic 
class."  They  are  organized  by  the  well- 
known  Imperial  League  for  Combating  So- 
cial Deinocracy, — a  political  soclet}-,  as  its 
name  indicates. 

This  league  is  led  by  an  cx-ofilcor  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  Gener.d  von  Liebert.  and  is  repudi- 
ated by  many  strong  opponents  of  Social  Dem- 
ocracy bccau.se  of  its  repulsive  methods  of  ac- 
tion. The  workingmcn's  societies  organized  by 
it  have  for  their  svowed  object  to  oppose  frivo- 
lous strikes  and  to  fight  for  genuine  freedom  of 
combination,  i.  c  for  the  freedom  not  to  join 
the  great  representative  trade-unions.  In  short, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  the  German  counter- 
part of  the  British  free-laborers'  unions,  and 
their  action  in  case  of  conflicts  will  be  to  pro- 
vide employers,  as  far  as  possible,  with  non- 
strikers,  otherwise  blacklegs.  Their  numerical  • 
strength  is  a  mystery  to  outsiders,  but  even 
according  to  their  own  declarations  it  is  below 
10.000.  Their  committee  is  rather  an  agency  for 
non-unionists  tban  an  elected  representation  of 
genuine,  though  small  and  heterodox,  trade- 
unions.  It  is  di.savowed  by  all  the  other  unions. 
Socialists   or   non-Socialists   alike. 

Politics  appears  to  enter  largely  into  Ger- 
man labor  afifairs.     A  strong  political  com- 
plexion was  for  a  long  time  conspicuous  in 
the    "  ALix    Hirsch  "    trade-unions,    organi 
zations  nearly  fifty  years  old.     They  were 
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founded  in  opposition  to  the  unions  then  or- 
ganized by  Socialists,  and  aimed  to  promote 
harmony  between  employers  and  employees. 
In  spite  of  considerable  protection  on  the 
part  of  some  leaders  of  the  then  powerful 
Liberal  part}'  and  of  their  press,  they  failed 
to  secure  widespread  support.  Employers,  as 
a  rule,  and  the  mass  of  the  workers,  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  Hirsch  idea.  They 
consist  to-day  altogether  of  twent>-one  so- 
cieties, with  a  total  membership  of  about 
1 20.000. 

Religion,  too,  enters  into  German  labor 
organization,  an  unthinkable  element  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 

A  larger  force  than  the  Hirsch  unions  are  the 
Christian  trade-uTiions.  In  all  they  count  at 
present  in  twenty-five  unions  about  350.000  raem- 
Ijers.  Of  these,  nineteen  unions  with  260.000 
members  were,  at  the  end  of  1906.  united  in  a 
general  federation  of  Christian  trade-unions, 
while  seven  Christian  unions  with  75.000  mem- 
bers proceed  on  mdependent  lines.  The  latter 
are  practically  mere  benefit  -societies :  of  the 
former  several  show  some  fighting  spirit,  but 
they,  too.  repuc'iate  the  Socialist  class-war 
theory.      The    largest    of    the    Christian    trade- 


unions    is    the     Christian     (Catholic)     Miners' 
Union. 

Doctor  Bernstein  follows  his  statement 
regarding  the  strength  and  attitude  of  Ger- 
man trade-unions  b}'  a  review  of  events 
leading  up  to  present  conditions.  He  also 
gives  historical  and  other  details  of  several 
prominent  societies.  Regarding  trade  dis- 
putes and  the  famous  "  fighting  quality  "  of 
centralized  German  unions,  as  shown  in  re- 
sults, he  remarks : 

In  1904. — the  last  year  for  which  comprehen- 
sive figures  for  Great  Britain  are  accessible. — 
the  100  principal  British  unions  paid  away 
£126,445  in  disptits  benefits,  the  centralized  Ger- 
man unions,  witli  numbers  one-tenth  less,  paid 
the  equivalent  of  £285.711  under  the  same  head, 
to  which  must  be  added  £26.800  paid  to  victim- 
ized members,  an  item  always  many  times  higher 
in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain.  In  1906  these 
two  items  had  risen  to  £687,420  and  £39.760,  re- 
spectively. In  1904  Great  Britain  had.  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  board  of  trade,  a  total 
of  354  strikes ;  in  Germany  imperial  statistics 
show  for  the  same  year  a  total  of  1876  trade 
disputes.  The  G,;rman  figure  for  1905  is  2257, 
and  the  figure  for  1906  will  most  probably  be 
still  higher. 


THE   WORLD    RI-NASCF.NXK   OF  MOH.AMMKDAXISM. 


pOR  many  centuries  the  only  representa- 
tives of  the  Mohammedan  creed  to  be 
found  in  the  west  had  come  there  as  con- 
querors. While  Christians  lived  among  the 
Slussulmans,  the  latter  seldom  or  never 
dwelt  in  the  lands  of  the  Christians.  Of 
late  years,  however,  a  change  has  been  com- 
ing alxjut.  An  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Hollandsche  Revue  supplies  s*)me  inter- 
esting information  on  this  subject.  Says  the 
writer : 

Not  only  do   n  ''    '      nmcdans   settle 

at   prrscnt   in  th<-  but    Islamisni 

an  a  cult  IS  gain;:  ere.     The  Mo- 

hammedans arc  j;  ■  ;',  their  fear  for 

the  Diasp'ira.'thc  dispersion.  In  past  centuries, 
indeed,  rf"  '--  of  individual  Mohammedans 
were    trn:  !    to    Christian    countries,    but 

ti  ■         v.cii'.   i  '  and  by  way  of 

(.  lit     for  atrainsf     their 

rtiirfv       TbtiH,    ill     I 
l'ut<h  carrirfl  snrnc  t 

.Ma'ays  to  thr  (lA\tr,  wlirrc  their  drsrcndanls 
still  livf  -•"'  ■••!l  adhere  firmly  to  fhrir  faith. 
th'iti((h  tl  ■    lost  their  native   .\falay  lan- 

i(<ia((e      I  ■  '  M"  '       !,  in 

the  sam»-  'il- 

riiaris    to  wiio    .1  ' 

rnir    to    I  j^h    in    I  I    ^     ^ 

in*  they  have  become  grnuine   Pole*. 

I  hr   voluntary    »H'>persion   of    Mr>hammr- 


dans  is  a  phase  of  modern  days.  Not  only 
do  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  come  to  the 
west  for  a  temporary  stay,  in  order,  as  stu- 
dents at  the  great  centers  of  civilization,  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  to  employ  this  in 
their  fatherland  for  their  personal  and  na- 
tional benefit;  but  Mohammedans  of  more 
advanced  -.ge  in  increasing  numbers  establish 
themselves  in  the  west.  Hundreds  of  their 
students  attend  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  Fngland  and  the  I'nitcd  States. 
In  Vienna  many  ]^r)snian  .Mohanunedan  stu- 
dents are  found  in  the  colleges;  and  among 
the  Russian  students  of  both  sexes  the  Tar- 
tar element  is  strongly  represented.  The 
greatest  number  of  these  dispersed  adherents 
of  Islam  are  found  in  Russia,  where  nearly 
every  large  rif\  contains  a  mos(|ue,  or  at 
least  a  congregation.  A  nioMpie  is  being 
built  for  them  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  These 
arc  for  the  most  part  of  the  p«)orrr  class,  who 
make  their  living  as  small  tr;idesmcn  or  in 
some  subordinate  niiployinent.  They  fre- 
(luently  secure  positions  for  which  trust- 
uorfliv  men  are  reijuired,  and  in  the  entour- 
age of  the  C/ar  are  found  a  ionsi(!ri;il)|p 
number  of  Moluiinrnedan  srrvnnfH. 

In    the    past    yearn    Klainisiii    li:is    IlmI    ki 
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(jcrniany  a  vcn  energetic  champion,  one 
who  is  a  full-blooded  German,  with  the 
sonorous  title  of  the  Rhinelandcr  Moham- 
med Adil  Schmitz  du  Monlin. 

After  a  residence  of  twenty  years  ni  the  cast, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  civil  engineer  at 
Palcmbang  on  Siniialra,  during  the  devclop- 
nicnt  of  tlie  pelrolcuni  region  in  that  section, 
where  he  acce])ted  Islainisni  and  married  a 
Mohammedan  woman,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land,  and  riow  resides  with  his  family  at 
Eugers  on  the  Rhine.  Schmitz  du  Monlin  is 
strenuously  endea\oring  to  win  adherents  to  his 
new-found  faith,  hut  in  doing  so  is  often  vio- 
lently partisan  in  tone.  He  looks  upon  the  so- 
called  Christian  world,  with  its  eager  pursuit 
of  wealth,  station,  and  luxury,  as  having  fallen 
back  into  heathenism,  and  regards  himself  and 
his  fellow-religionists  as  better  followers  of  the 
Christ  than  they.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  Helene  Bohlau,  the  writer  on  femin- 
ism in  Munich,  was  married  to  a  Mohammedan 
according  to  the  Moslem  rite,  and  has  adopted 
the  faith  of  her  husband,  Omar  al  Raschid  Bey. 
In  Heidelberg  an  Egyptian  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  medical  faculty  of  the  university.  In  Mun- 
ich another  Egyptian  Moslem  was  assistant  to 
Professor  Schlosser,  the  oculist,  but  has  now 
returned  to  Cairo  and  practices  his  profession 
there.  From  India  many  Mohammedans  have 
established  themtelves  in  England ;  Liverpool 
and  London  have  mosques  of  considerable  size. 
The  one  at  the  East  End  of  London  has  been 
found  too   small,  and  is   being  enlarged. 

In  England  the  Mohammedans  have  also 
established  several  useful  institutions  for  the 
people  of  their  faith, — schools,  children's 
homes,  and  benevolent  societies.  Periodicals 
are  also  published  there  devoted  to  the  Mos- 
lem propaganda.  The  "  Panislam  Society  " 
has  for  its  object  the  material  and  moral  ad- 
vancement of  Mohammedans  in  the  western 
world,  combats  erroneous  views  regarding 
them,  removes  misconceptions,  renders  assist- 
ance where  needed,  and  promotes  their  in- 
terests in  ever)'  direction.  The  soul  of  this 
society  at  present  is  the  Hindu  Mohammeil 
Abdullah  al  Mamum  Schrawardy,  born  at 
Dakka,  near  Calcutta,  and  barrister-at-law 
in  [.ondon.  He  is  only  twent\ -seven  >ears 
old,  but  lias  already  written  and  published 
many  articles  advocating  the  cause  of  Islam, 
e.  ^.,  "  Sayings  of  Mahommed,"  "  first 
Steps  in  Moslem  Jurisprudence,"  "  First 
Steps  in  Moslem  Theology,"  "  Shakespeare 
and   Oriental   Literature,"  etc. 

.Among  Englishmen  converted  to  Islamism  wc 
name  here  Lord  Stanley  of  Aldernoy.  whose 
Moslem  name  is  Abdul  Rahman,  one  of  the  earli- 
est proselytes,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  who  died  December  lo,  IQ03.  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven.  In  his  younger  years  he  was 
attache  to  the  End)assy  at  Constantiiioi>le,  Xcxt 
there  were  Lemesurier,  for  many  years  a  lawyer 
in  Ceylon:   (lehnia   el    N'asr   Parkinson,   a    Scot. 


who  has  gloritied  Islamism  in  verse,  several  edu- 
cated ladies,  like  the  violiniste,  Miss  Delbaste,  a 
Canadian;  the  painter,  Mrs.  Louise  A.  Chififner; 
and,  last,  but  not  least,  Ahmed  Quilliam  Bey, 
the  Turkish  Consul  at  Liverpool.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  Mohammedan  congregations  in 
England,  Sheik-uI-Islam  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  bears  the  title  of  Effendi.  He  is  also  the 
editor  of  the  Crescent,  a  weekly,  and  of  the 
monthly,  the  Islamic  World.  In  the  United 
.States  also  the  number  of  Mohammedans  is 
growing  both  by  immigration  and  by  conversion. 
The  head  of  the  cult  there  is  Mohanmied  .Mex- 
ander  Russell  Webb,  at  one  time  United  States 
Consul  at  Manila.  Since  his  adoption  of  Islam- 
ism he  is  said  to  reside  in  New  Jersey,  where 
he  devotes  all  his  powers  to  the  propagation  of 
his  new   faith. 

Modern  Intellectual  Tendencies  of  the 
Mussulmans. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Arab- 
haters,  who  consider  the  Mussulman  a  dor- 
mant being,  devoid  of  intellectual  interests, 
the  Mohammedan  has  marked  literar)-  tastes 
and  philosophical  tendencies. 

The  people  (A  the  east  have  never  gone 
beyond  the  conditions  of  childhood,  and  the 
book  of  Life,  Science,  and  Literature  reads 
to  them  like  their  fairj-  tales. 

The  contemplative  life  of  the  Mussulman 
tends  naturally  to  mental  work.  The  students 
of  the  schools,  sons  of  Djerbian  grocers  and 
embroiderers  or  Tunisian  slipper-makers,  learn 
to  read  and  to  calculate  with  an  ardor  promis- 
ing well  for  the  Mussulman's  future.  When  Si- 
Kir-Clak.  president  of  the  Association  of  Let- 
tered Mussulmans,  founded  the  Grand  Kontab. 
before  the  first  twenty-four  hours  were  over  169 
pupils  knocked  at  its  doors,  and  shortly  after 
it  registered  .250  students.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
tiiat  the  Mussulman  is  "  half  asleep."  A  man 
who  is  half  asleep  does  not  sit  down  for  the 
purpose  of  thinking;  if  he  sits  down  to  think 
he  is  awake  and  he  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

In  Arabia  ever>thing  predisposes  to  intel- 
lectual labor,  the  thoughtful  temperament, 
the  national  inclination  to  avoidance  of  physi- 
cal fatigue,  the  immobility  so  natural  to  the 
Oriental  and  so  necessarj-  to  the  inan  before 
the  desk,  the  eager  imagination.^all  that  has 
been  there  from  the  beginning  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  the  science  of  this 
age.  "  Henceforth  the  man  of  the  east  is 
to  find  something  more  necessary  to  the 
Arabian  evolution  than  all  the  keys  of  the 
palaces  of  Golconda." 

It  ma>  be  added  that  the  ntimber  of  Mo- 
hammedans is  increasing  also  in  Australia. 
Whether  the  Mohammedan  plant  will  flour- 
ish in  western  soil  the  future  will  show;  but 
its  present  place  is  at  least  worthy  of  note 
by  all  the  world  from  a  psychological  point 
of  view. 
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RAILROAD   CONTROL   IX  MEXICO. 


\X/H1LE  actual  government  ownership  ot 
railroads  does  not  exist  directly 
in  Mexico,  that  countn,'  controls  her  trans- 
portation system  absolutely.  Now  this  is  to 
be  extended  so  that  the  national  government 
will  become  the  majority  stockholder  of  a 
great  securities  corporation,  which,  in  turn, 
will  control,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  ex- 
isting companies  now  having  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  railroad  mileage  in  Mexi- 
co. These  railroads  will  continue,  after  this 
project  has  been  eftected,  to  be  privately 
managed,  for  operation  is  not  part  of  the 
government's  plan. 

To  be  the  controlling  owner  of  her  rail- 
road system  is  Mexico's  purpose,  and  to  do 
this  the  railroad  corporation  must  continue  to 
perform  its  functions, — with  the  government, 
presumably  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
holding  the  voting  power  in  order  to  bar  out- 
side "  systems,"  like  the  Harrimans,  Fricks, 
Rockefellers  and  Morgans.  Hence  it  can 
dictate  the  policy  of  the  railroads  and  the 
conduct  of  their  officials.  This  system  of 
control  was  first  asserted  a  little  over  seven 
years  ago,  through  the  establishment  of  a 
railroad  comm.ission  to  regulate  railroad 
rates. 

For  more  than  three  years  the  government 
has  held  more  than  48  per  cent,  of  the  total 
stock  of  the  National  Railroad  Company  of 
Mexico.  This  was  acquired  to  prevent  an 
abvjrption  of  the  railroaxl  mentioned  by  the 
.Mexico  Central  Railway  Company,  Ltd., 
then  the  dominant  system.  Soon  the  govern- 
ment will  acquire  a  majority  interest  in  a 
$230,000,000  stock  corp<jration  to  control 
the  two  great  and  commanding  railroad  sys- 
tcnw  of  the  country.  Since  the  government 
acquired  its  stock  in  the  Natifjnal  it  h.is  not 
found  it  ncccs»ar\  to  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company,  owing  to  the  efficient 
control  of  the  commission.  Railroad  officials 
in  .Mexico  are  not  alarmed  <»t  distressed  by 
government  control,  like  their  brf>thers  in  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  Mexican  railroad 
managers  complain  br<ausr  the  commission 
Triii*,n  to  sanction  low  rates  at  times! 

In  the  last  twenty  yrar»,  virtually,  Mexi- 
co'* railroad  system  has  brrn  built,  and  to-day 
rmhrarrn  lt},H^i}  niiles.  l'n<lrr  the  wise 
gm'dancr  of  President  Diaz  it  has  Iwrn  won- 
flrrfully  de\'eloprd.  Tf>-day,  in  Mexico, 
'apitnl  is  not  afraid  fo  embark  in  railroad 
drvr|f»pment,  because  the  government  is  there 
to  profrrt  the  carrier  from  unju»t  public  ag- 


gression and  from  foolish  managerial  action 
alike. 

Mexico  is  the  living  argument  for  gov- 
ernmental ownership.  Largely  through  gov- 
ernmental assistance,  such  as  subsidies  and 
exemptions  from  taxation,  according  to  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Barker,  in  the  Fan  Norden  Mag- 
azine for  October,  has  Mexican  railroad  de- 
velopment been  attained.  In  1864,  the  gov- 
ernment gave  $560,000  to  the  Mexican 
Railway  Company,  Ltd.,  and  guaranteed  a 
like  pavment  annually.  In  addition,  it  was 
stipulated  that  no  other  railroad  should  be 
subsidized  for  sixt)-five  years  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  1889,  the 
Mexican  Railway  was  given  a  concession  for 
ninety-nine  years  for  extension  purposes.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  government 
may  purchase  the  line  at  a  price  to  be  deter- 
mined by  experts.  On  the  expiration  of  tlieir 
charters,  other  railroads  will  pass  over  to  the 
government,  some  of  them  free  of  charge. 

Under  a  plan  carried  out  in  1903,  the  gov- 
ernment acquired  $29,972,700  worth  of  the 
$62,182,925  capital  stock  of  the  National 
Railway  Company  of  Mexico,  which  controls 
a  system  of  3368  miles.  This  is  one-third  of 
all  the  railroad  mileage  in  Mexico.  By  its 
interest  in  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad. 
3356  miles,  the  government  will  be  able  to 
elect  a  Board  of  Directors  for  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  railroad  mileage  in  the  country. 
Minister  of  Finance  Uimantour  greatly  as- 
sisted in  securing  the  consent  of  the  Mexican 
Congress  to  this  plan  of  government  control. 

"  Three  chief  objects,"  says  this  writer, 
"  are  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Diaz 
government.  First  and  foremost  the  pur- 
pose is  to  keep  the  Mexican  railroads  na- 
tional by  preventing  theni  from  falling  into 
the  grasp  of  powerful  railroad  interests  in  the 
United  States.  Next,  it  is  thought  desirable 
to  bring  the  two  great  railroad  systems  of 
Mexico  together  so  .'is  to  avoid  all  friction 
between  them  because  of  the  peculiar  owner- 
ship connection  of  the  government  with  one 
but  not  the  other.  Third,  it  is  believed  that 
through  consolidatictn  considerable  e»onomies 
in  operation  and  improvements  in  traffic  ar- 
rangements can  be  effected,  with  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  cost  and  waste  of 
transportation.  "  Besides  the  systems  to  be 
consolidated  there  are  only  four  railroads  in 
Mexico  with  more  than  i<K)  niil«*s  of  line. 

While  there  is  one  general  railroad  law  in 
Mexico  each  company  exists  under  a  special 
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concession  from  the  national  government, 
bincJinjj;  both  parties  to  certain  undertakings. 
In  this  concession  the  maximum  rates  are 
mentioned,  and  these  remain  during  the  life 
of  the  concession.  These  are  not  always  the 
same,  but  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
location  and  resources.  While  these  rates 
can  never  be  raised,  the  commission  has 
power  to  reduce  them  in  the  interests  of  the 
people.  This  body  consists  of  five  govern- 
ment members,  two  representatives  from  the 
Hoard  of  Trade,  and  two  from  the  railroads. 
The  latter  four  have  no  vote.  Hearings  are 
held  once  a  week  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
the  report  of  the  commission  is  promulgated 
by  the  Department  of  Communications  and 
Public  Works.  The  commission  is  endowed 
with  power  to  determine  the  reasonableness 
of  a  rate.     It  passes  on  rates  before  they  are 


promulgated  and  its  veto  power  is  absolute. 
Without  its  sanction  no  rate  can  be 
enforced. 

Once  a  rate  is  established  it  can  only  be 
changed  by  the  commission  after  the  rail- 
roads have  satisfied  that  body  that  an  altera- 
tion is  beneficial  to  the  shipper,  to  the  public, 
to  the  government,  to  the  soliciting  railroad. 
and  to  all  other  railroads  likely  to  be  affected. 
Pooling  agreements  are  legal  in  Mexico,  and 
railroads  may  own  and  operate  coal  and  oil 
properties.  In  maintenance,  construction  and 
operation  Mexican  railways  compare  favora- 
bly with  our  own,  although  not  of  the  high 
standards  in  the  United  States.  Compre- 
hensively summed  up,  Mexico  is  not  afraid  of 
government  rate  regulation,  and  is  even 
ready  to  assume  a  general  proprietar\'  interest 
in  her  railroad  system. 


RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY   OF  THE  GERMAN   KAISER. 


npliOSF^  who  think  that  in  the  variously 
talented  German  Emperor  a  theolo- 
gian has  been  lost  to  the  world  will  find  a 
corroboration  of  their  opinion  in  the  speech 
which  the  Emperor  delivered  at  Miinster,  a 
short  while  ago.  This  address  proves,  in 
fact,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Emperor  and  Admiral 
H  oil  man  n  over  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the 
Bible,  that  Emperor  William  II.  has  a  strong 
inclination  toward  piety,  which  we  also  find 
as  a  characteristic  trait  in  his  grandfather, 
and  even  in  a  man  like  Bismarck.  The 
present  Emperor  meditates  profoundly  and 
with  apparent  interest  on  all  the  intellectual 
problems  of  piety.  A  writer  in  the  K61- 
nische  Zeitung  says: 

Every  tlicolopian  will  nndnuhtedly  discern 
without  (lifiiculty  tliat  it  is  Harnack's  thcoloRy 
whicli  shines  fortii  in  the  most  notable  sentences 
of  the  imperial  speech  at  Minister.  'I'lic  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  oriRiiial,  fascinating  per- 
S(>nality  of  tlic  great  church  historian  on  Em- 
peror William  manifests  itself  here  piihlidy  for 
the  first  time.  When  the  speaker,  for  example, 
sets  forth  in  unmistakable  words  the  religion 
that  he  wishes  to  see  observed,  as  against  the 
rigorous  church  dogma,  this  is  certainly  in  line 
with  the  evolution  of  religion,  which  liberal 
idea  the  Emperni  at  one  time  asserted  at  Hres- 
lau,  hilt  it  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  revelations  as  propounded  in 
his  letter  to  Hollmann.  Now  he  has  dropped 
one  revelation,  which  the  Emperor  would  not 
give  up  at  that  time,  the  one  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  salvation,  wliich  taught  a  gradual 
preparation,  from  the  times  of  Paradise  on,  of 
the  salvation  of  humanity  through  Christ,   and 


which  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  Harnack,  the  historian,  may  with  a 
smile  have  made  his  imperial  listener  aware  of 
tlie  naiveness  in  such  a  construction  of  history. 

The  Miinster  speech,  furthermore,  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  professor  has  also 
transmitted  to  the  Emperor  another  concep- 
tion of  Christ  than  the  one  in  accord  with 
the  traditional  dogma: 

Not  that  the  central  figure  of  tlie  Christian 
religion  is  in  this  view  a  mere  man  like  every 
other  man  who  had  wandered  ahout  among  the 
rest  of  us  on  the  surface  of  this  e<vth,  where  we 
all  dwell  with  our  defects.  Iti  that  category 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  placed  by  the  left  party 
among  the  theologians,  to  which  Harnack,  how- 
ever, does  not  helong.  He  rather  takes,  as  a 
follower  of  the  famous  Ritschl,  an  intermediate 
position,  and  sees  in  Christ  a  man  whose  ex- 
istence on  earth  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  frame  of 
historical  events,  and  who  was  born  and  died 
in  a  natural  manner.  Rut  this  man  has,  through 
his  religious  soul,  inaintained  a  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  God,  and  has  proved  this  relationship 
by  a  life  full  of  unparalleleil  manifestations 
which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Through  these  manifestations,  the  re- 
ligious value  whereof  can  never  become  out  of 
date,  he  exerts  a  prefigurative  and,  at  the  same 
time,  liberating  influence  on  all  persons  who 
willingly  submit  to  it.  Such,  in  substance,  is 
Harnack's  thcolog>'.  As  we  see,  it  lets  the  ob- 
jective facts  of  salvation,  as  set  fortli  in  the 
dogma,  fall,  and  makes  religion  purely  an  af- 
fair of  the  soul  of  the  individual  human  being. 
The  soul  as  the  religious  organ  of  man  is.  for 
this  reason,  set  in  the  center  of  the  religious 
expositions  in  the  Emperor's  speech. 

No  one  will  close  his  eyes  to  the  spiritual  and 
moral  suhlimity  of  this  religion,  into  which  the 
Emperor's    piety    has    developed    under   the   in- 
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ilucnce  of  Harnack's  tlieologj-.  But  tliis  sub- 
jective form  of  religion,  with  all  the  great  bene- 
fits it  confers  on  its  adherents,  has  not  yet, — 
it  must  be  reluctantly  admitted, — proved  to  be 
a  means  of  uniting  and  reconciling  humanity. 


statements,  we  reproduce  them  here,  since 
they  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the  cause  of 
a  continued  discourse  in  the  German  press, 
and  j\Jso  for  the  reason  that  they  ofier  a  sig- 
nificant  contribution   to   a   characterization 


Without  commenting  further  on  the  above    of  Emperor  William  11. 


A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  STATE    CONTROL  OF  THE  LIQUOR 

BUSINESS. 


r^ESPITE  the  efforts  of  the  press,  the  pul- 
pit, the  Sunday  school  and  the  State, 
intemperance  still  remains  one  of  our  sorest 
evils.  Fift)'  years  have  shown  us  the  weak- 
ness of  either  license  or  prohibition  to  bring 
about  adequate  control  of  the  liquor  business. 
Accordingly,  the  Rev.  Justus  Newton 
Brown,  in  the  October  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
unfolds  a  plan  for  State  control  which,  he 
claims,  is  an  embodiment  of  the  strength  of 
all  earlier  attempts  at  liquor  regulation  in 
conjunction  with  certain  economic  sugges- 
tions that  are  decidedly  novel  and  original. 

License,  high  or  low,  is  a  failure.  It  has 
led  to  some  improvement  in  order  on  the 
streets,  and,  perhaps,  to  less  drinking  than 
there  would  have  been  without  its  restric- 
tions, but  it  has  altogether  failed  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  drinking  indulged  in  by  the 
people.  It  has  also  not  succeeded  in  making 
the  liquor  interests  pay  their  part  of  the 
State's  burdens  through  taxation,  for.  in  the 
final  analysis,  it  is  the  wife  and  children  of 
the  drunkard  who  pay  the  saloon-keeper  and 
e^•cntually  the  State.  The  license  fees  paid 
by  the  liquor  dealers  constitute  a  bribe  for 
the  public's  consent  to  the  existence  of  a 
traffic  that  ruins  men.  This  makes  the  State 
a  partner  in  the  business,  tending  to  make  it 
respectable  by  its  great  influence. 

I>argc  profits  induce  capitalists  to  invest 
millions -in  developing  and  protecting  this 
business;  to  corrupt  legislatures,  juries  and 
courts;  and  to  decide  elections  and  control 
the  pfilicy  of  the  Cjrjvrrnment.  The  one 
lesson  deducible  from  this  experience  is  that 
the  only  way  to  solve  the  liquor  problem  is 
to  take  the  financial  profit  out  of  the  liquor 
business.  So  long  as  the  business  is  profita- 
ble men  will  engage  in  it,  and  do  what  they' 
ran  to  build  it  up. 

N»>r\vay    furnishes    an    illustratif>n    of    a 
liquor-selling  monop<jly,  organized   by   pub- 
lic-spirited rifi/.rns  to  restrict  and  nf)f  to  in- 
rrrasT  the  business.      IntiTest  on  capital    in-* 
vested  is  limited  to  S  P^r  cent.;  and  all  ac- 


counts are  subject  to  municipal  scrutiny'.  All 
further  profits  are  devoted  to  purposes  pub- 
licly useful, — especially  such  as  counteract 
the  drink  evil.  There  are  no  tables  or  chairs 
in  the  saloons,  but  rperely  counters  and  small 
glasses,  graduated  like  an  apothecary's  for 
the  exact  dose.  No  encouragement  for  con- 
viviality, no  credit,  no  loafing,  no  disorderly 
conduct,  are  deterrents  against  excessive 
drinking.  Saloons  open  from  8  to  12  fore- 
noon, and  1.30  to  7  in  the  afternoon.  In 
fourteen  years  this  system  reduced  the  drink- 
ing of  distilled  spirits  per  capita  one-half. 

As  a  policy  of  State  control,  the  writer 
approves  Norway's  plan,  although  he  frankly 
admits  the  impossibility  of  establishing  any- 
where in  this  country  a  "  monopoly  "  of  the 
liquor  business.  The  "  dispensary  "  system 
of  South  Carolina  is  warmly  commended  as 
an  available  agency  by  which  tlie  State  can 
rid  itself  of  saloons  by  taking  the  liquor 
traffic  wholly  into  its  own  hands.  Prohibi- 
tion is  not  practicable,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  enforcement.  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Maine 
all  reveal  its  loopholes.  Moreover,  for  vio- 
lations of  prohibitory  laws,  only  the  seller  is 
punished,  while  the  purchaser  goes  free. 
This  the  writer  considers  unjust  and  unfair. 

Local  option,  or  prohibition  by  counties, 
cities  or  towns,  is  easier  adopted  and  main- 
tained than  a  State-wide  prohibitory  law. 
Hut  its  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
people  have  banished  the  saloon  from  their 
midst  tlu*\'  have  no  protection  from  the  sa- 
loons in  the  iu'iglibf)ring  tf)U  n  or  city.  It 
seems  more  effective  in  determining  where 
Itf/uor  slut/I  he  hoi/i^ht  than  how  nun  ft  lif/nor 
shall  he  drunk.  It  is  merely  a  station  on 
the  road  to  something  better. 

Hence,  the  w  ritrr  submits,  in  three  propo- 
sitions, a  new  plan  for  State  control,  :ls 
follows: 

First:  That  the  State  shoidd  ab«)lish  all 
liquor  saloons  wifhirj  its  borders,  aii<I  pro- 
hibit all  niarnifat  ture  and  sale  of  infovicating 
liquor  by  private  parties,  including  druggists, 
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making  just  compensation  to  any  persons 
who  maj'  be  injured  by  this  change  in  its 
policy ;  and  should  prohibit  the  purcliase  of 
intoxicating  liquor   from   pri\ate  parties. 

Second:  That,  in  the  interest  of  temper- 
ance, the  State  should  take  the  whole  liquor 
business  into  its  own  hands ;  and  that  it 
should  manufacture  pure  liquor,  and  sell  it, 
— so  far  as,  in  its  judgment,  liquor  ought  to 
be  manufactured  and  sold, — substantially  at 
cost,  through  carefully  selected  agents,  who 
should  have  no  financial  interest  in  their 
sales,  and  who  should  be  under  bonds  to 
keep  the  law. 

Third:  That  the  State  should  provide,  by 
a  general  law,  such  minimum  of  regulation, 
restriction  and  prohibition  of  its  own  sales  of 
liquor  as,  in  its  judgment,  may  wisely  be 
applied  in  all  places  within  its  borders;  and 
should  authorize  counties,  towns,  cities,  and 
wards  of  cities  to  add  thereto  any  further 
regulation,  restriction  and  prohibition  which 
thcj'  might  deem   wise. 

This  plan  appears  to  him  to  possess  the 
following  advantages : 


First:  It  is  adapted  to  States  and  commun- 
ities in  every  condition  and  belief  and  prac- 
tice. 

Second :  It  would  tend  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple of  every  community  in  temperance. 

Third :  It  would  provide  laws  that  can  be 
enforced  everywhere. 

Fourth:  It  would  take  the  financial  profit 
out  of  the  liquor  business. 

Fifth:    It  would  abolish  the  liquor  saloon. 

The  State,  he  contends,  can  better  afford 
to  compensate  those  who  niav  be  injured  by 
this  radical  change  in  its  policj'  than  to  have 
them  continue  in  their  present  business.  By 
employing  agents  "  under  bonds  "  with  "  no 
financial  interests  in  their  sales,"  the  law 
\\()uld  be  respected  and  excessive  selling  re- 
strained. By  selling  "  substantially  at  cost," 
the  State  would  be  acting  solely  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  in  the  interest  of  temperance; 
and,  moreover,  by  this  means  unlawful  sell- 
ing could  be  suppressed  more  effectually. 
The  large  profit  is  the  inducement  to  sell 
liquor;  by  reducing  the  price  the  State  would 
remove  thib  ttmptation. 


MODERN    "iLLUMINATI"    AND    THE    CRISIS    IN    RE- 
LIGIOUS   THOUGHT. 


*  '  A  NY  ONE  who  has  followed  the  move- 
ment of  religious  thought  during 
the  past  fifty  years,"  writes  AI.  Goblet  d'Al- 
viella,  in  the  Revue  de  Beljiique^  (Brussels), 
"  cannot  have  failed  to  note  that  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  men's  attitude 
toward  religion. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  reaction  wliich  has 
thrown  the  ruling  orders,  in  tlieir  fear  of  So- 
cialism, into  the  arms  of  intrinsically  conserva- 
tive institutions,  but  to  the  position  which  men 
of  enlightenment,  litterateurs,  savants,  sociolo- 
gists, and  often  political  men,  have  taken  up  as 
regards  religion  and  its  value  to  mankind. 

According  to  M.  dAlviclla,  there  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  disdain  ^\■hich  markcul  the  open- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century  with  regard  to 
all  things  religious,  a  mixture  of  toleration, 
of  curiosity  and  of  respect  for  the  sincere 
and  spontaneous  manifestations  of  the  re- 
ligious instinct.  Moreover,  there  is  evident 
an  inclination  on  the  part  of  all  reflective 
men  to  trace  religion  to  its  vital  sources, 
and  to  so  organize  its  effects  as  to  make  it  as 
fruitful  as  possible.  Far  from  thinking  that 
ours  is  an  age  of  atheistical  indifference,  M. 
d'AlvicUa   declares   it   to   be   his   conviction, 


from  long  observation,  that  men  are  ceasing 
to  look  upon  religions  as  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary creations,  and  are  beginning  to  regard 
them  as  having  their  source  in  the  deepest 
strata  of  human  nature,  holding  that  they 
constitute  an  indispensable  influence  in  social 
evolution.  The  United  States  alone  has 
shown  with  what  rapidity  and  excellent  re- 
sults the  churches  can  transform  themselves 
into  instrvuiients  of  humanitarian  reform, 
leaving  asiiie  all  theological  divergences  that 
may  characterize  them. 

]\I.  d'Alviella  proceeds  then  to  point  the 
moral  of  his  convictions,  by  referring  to  the 
investigation  made  this  year  by  the  Mcrcure 
de  France  among  the  illutninati  of  the  world, 
as  to  the  part  religion  pla\ed  in  their  nu'nds. 
Men  of  all  classes  and  nationalities  were 
asked  to  give  their  views.  To  mention  but 
a  few  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  furnished 
bv  141  well-known  men,  we  find  Fran(;ois 
Copee  declaring  that  his  attitude  toward  re- 
ligion is  contained  in  the  word  "  credo  " ; 
Dr.  Kuyper,  the  well-known  Dutch  minis- 
ter, asserts  that  though  the  moment  is  un- 
favorable   to    the    development    of    religious 
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receptivit}-.  nevertheless  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  religious  revival  which  will  surpass  in 
intensity-  the  religious  receptivity-  of  the  past. 
Siegfried  Wagner  holds  that  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  is  eternal;  M.  William  Gohier  de- 
clares that  religion  cannot  disappear,  but 
that  it  must  follow  a  course  of  evolution 
which  will  tend  to  laicize  it  in  men's  minds. 
Mr.  Maxim  Gorky,  in  answer  to  the  in- 
quir}-  of  the  Mercure,  has  the  following  re- 
marks to  make,  showing  that  his  views  differ 
from  those  of  other  literary-  men : 

The  dissolution  of  the  idea  of  a  God  appears 
to  me  to  be  inevitable  as  much  among  the  en- 
lightened classes  as  among  the  masses.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  formation  of  a  new  psychological 
tjpe  is  now  in  process.  In  order  that  this  be- 
ing may  attain  a  proper  development,  a  free  and 
broad  commerce  is  essential  between  men.  So- 
cialism alone  can  realize  this  problem.  The  re- 
ligious sentiment,  as  I  conceive  it,  must  then 
exist  and  develop,  rendering  man  perfect  as  it 
evolves. 

With  somewhat  similar  sentiments,  M. 
Novicoff,  the  Russian  sociologist,  declares 
that  religions  are  falling  into  certain  disso- 
lution ;  Signer  Fogazzaro  asserts  that  we  are 
traveling  toward  a  religious  conception  in 
which  dogma  will  hold  a  very  large  place, 
but  in  which  the  relations  between  human 
intelligence  and  dogma  will  be  the  relations 
of  a  living  faith,  transcending  formulas  and 
finding  its  sphere  in  good  works;  Father 
Tyrrel,  the  Jesuit  who  has  recently  been 
suspended  by  the  Vatican  from  his  clerical 
functions,  holds  that  "  noth withstanding  the 
dissolution  of  many  religious  institutions  re- 
quired by  the  growth  of  a  religious  sentiment 
P'  I '4  far  more  religion  and  depth  than 

',■     .  yet  known,  we  arc  rapidly  traveling 

toward  a  revival  of  the  religious  idea";  M. 
P'lammarion,  the  French  astronomer,  cpi- 
grammatically   tells    us   that   "  religion    and 


religions  are  entirely  different  things,  the 
former  will  remain  in  man's  breast  for  all 
time,  the  latter  will  perish  " ;  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  holds  that  religion  is  a  matter  that  is 
independent  of  churches ;  Paul  Sabatier  de- 
clares that,  far  from  going  into  godlessness, 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  glorious  revival ;  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  thinks  that  the  religious  idea 
and  the  religious  sentiment  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  process 
of  humanity;  Mr.  Havelock-Ellis  declares 
that  churches  have  only  a  temporary  exist- 
ance,  but  that  religion  is  an  element  of  hu- 
man nature  almost  as  potent  as  the  sexual 
instinct;  Charles  Wagner  asserts  it  to  be 
his  belief  that  the  true  religion  has  yet  to 
come,  but  that  it  is  rapidly  approaching  and 
is  nothing  but  human  piety  in  its  simplest 
form,  the  respect  of  life,  of  sorrow,  of  labor 
and  all  that  constitutes  humanity;  finally, 
Mr.  Bjornstjern  Bjornsen  says: 

Dogmas  that  henceforth  cannot  be  rationally 
upheld  are  decaying,  and  the  distance  between 
religion  and  reality  is  being  lessened.  This 
transformation  is  going  on  slowly,  but  it  will 
only  cease  when  all  sects  shall  have  combined  to 
render  a  common  worship  to  the  eternal  power. 

The  causes  of  this  return  to  religion  to 
study  it  as  a  quasi-scientific  emanation  M. 
d'Alviella  finds  in  the  progress  of  science 
itself,  which  admits  that  it  is  powerless  to 
furnish  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  mys- 
ten,'  of  life.  Even  the  boldest  scientific 
thinkers  admit  that  the  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse reposes  on  one  act  of  faith,  namely,  the 
undemonstrable  affirmation  that  nothing  can 
either  create  itself  or  be  lost,  although  there 
is  a  growing  school  of  pliysicists  which  de- 
clares that  energy  is  dissipated  in  ether,  and 
which  doubts  the  tenets  once  universally 
prevalent   as    to   the    "  indestructible   atom." 


Tlir.   SnUATIOX   M.VOMV.    VWV.  TIIIRI)   DUMA. 


"JJ  T.  GR.."  writing  for  the  polish  Ty- 
gfj/Jnit  Illus/rouany  (Illustrated 
Weekly),  of  Warsaw,  pfjints  out  that  the 
(]  '  I  Uhethrr  the  third  Duma  will  be 
!'■  <1    i»    considerably    iiiorc    '\m\xtrt;int 

than  the  comp<'Mition  of  that  Duma.  If  the 
third  Duma  should  perhaps  be, — as  is  popu- 
larly brlirv'Cil, — the  last  Duma,  "  a  liquidat- 
ing Duma,  a  Duma  that  will  not  Hve  to 
cnarr  any  law,"  or,  if  it  enact  any  law,  will 
not  rri  rivr  for  If  t'  of  the  gr»vrrn 

inmr,-    thr    dotnin  .il    direction    of 


the  chamber  would  be  of  no  real  conse(|uencc 
to  the  public.  Seeking  an  answer,  therefore, 
to  the  question  of  the  longevit\'  of  the  third 
Duma,  "  St.  Gr."  fakes  a  survey  of  the  situ- 
ation in  whiili  the  Dimia  will  ctifcr  on  Its 
work. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  attempts 
made  in  the  second  Duma  to  reckctn  with 
thr  government,  the  third  D\nn;i  will  leave 
oflP  proclalnnng  the  watchword:  "  (luard  the 
Duma!"  s;iys  thr  writer  cpiotrd.  The  pos- 
«.il)ilif\'    rif    ( (iiiiprniiiisf    !>'•( onies,    thcrcfurCi 
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almost  excluded  ;  a  conflict  \\  itli  the  govern- 
ment is,  therefore,  not  precluded  at  the  first 
opportunity  in  the  event  of  a  progressive  and 
radical  majority. 

The  w  ider  internal  and  external  political 
ground  of  Russia  has,  however;  recently  un- 
dergone a  change,  and  the  third  Duma  will 
appear  in  presence  of  the  government  under 
different  conditions.  Says  the  Polish 
journal: 

The  second  Duma  entered  on  its  work  in  a 
period  most  propitious  to  the  government, — the 
period  when  the  party  of  the  "  true  Russian 
people "  flourished,  together  with  its  auxiliary 
divisions,  the  "  Black  Hundreds."  That  was 
the  epoch  of  the  greatest  hopes  of  the  creation 
of  a  powerful  and  compact  monarchical  party, 
of  which  the  Moskoi'skiya  Vycdoinosti  pro- 
claimed wonders,  writing  in  gigantic  letters  at 
the  head  of  every  issue  :  "  First  of  all,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  disperse  the  second  Duma !  " 
The  Right  was  strong  and  haughty.  It  prom- 
ised to  achieve  miracles;  to  reform  Russia's 
economic  forces,  to  bring  about  a  regenerated 
and  modified  third  chamber.  The  Committee 
of  Ministers  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  assur- 
ances, and  sought  an  opportunity  to  dissolve  the 
Duma.  The  fate  of  the  Duma  was  prejudged 
for  a  few  weeks  before  its  close.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  less  hopes  are  doubtless  placed  by 
the  government  in  the  "  Union  of  True  Russian 
People."  On  the  one  hand,  the  autliorities 
know  that  the  "  Union "  has  not  been  able  to 
pacify  Russia ;  on  the  other,  the  "  Union  "  has 
recognized  that  it  is  itself  in  danger.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  high  bureaucrats  are 
menaced  from  the  emboldened  "Unionists" 
with  no  less  danger  than  from  the  most  fiery 
revolutionists.  The  "  Union  of  True  Russian 
People  "  perhaps,  therefore,  still  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable influence,  but  it  has  forfeited  the  charm 
that  until  recently  it  possessed  over  the  authori- 
ties. In  this  respect  the  third  Duma  will  find 
itself  in  a   far  more  auspicious  situation. 

Taking  a  survey  now  of  the  general 
ground  of  foreign  politics,  which,  as  he  ob- 
serves, has  weight  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
writer  saj's: 

It  is  no  secret  that  Emperor  William  is  a 
headstrong  foe  not  only  of  Polish  autonomy, 
but  also  of  a  regenerating  reform  of  the  Russian 
state.  What  influence  tiie  (icrman  monarch  has 
exerted  indirectly  and  dircctlv  on  St.  Petersburg 
is  also  a  matter  of  .secrecy  to  no  politician.  We 
all  know  well  that  in  the  closing  of  the  Duma 
can  be  discovered  powerful  influences  of  a 
purely  external  nature.  Rut  Gorman  friendship 
has  proved  a  bad  friendship.  ..Berlin  was  an  ex- 


cellent ally  as  long  as  it  was  a  question  of  ad- 
vice and  cheap  promises.  Hopes  of  pacifying 
the  population  were  suggested,  assurances  of 
the  procuring  of  new,  convenient  loans  were 
given.  But,  neither  has  tranquillity  prevailed, 
nor  has  it  been  possible  to  obtain  a  loan.  The 
political  "  leaders  "  in  Russia  have  begun  slowly 
to  rub  their  eyes.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  oft-criticised  Russian 
diplomacy,  the  state  of  things  would  undergo 
no  change,  and  Germany  would  continue  to  en- 
joy the  favor  and  attention  of  St.  Petersburg. 
But  at  the  other  end  of  Europe,  on  the  Thames, 
King  Edward  V'll.  has  been  laying  wise  and 
wide-reaching  plans,  and  has  been  able  through 
the  clever  and  inexpressibly  energetic  Russian 
embassy  to  vie  in  strength  with  the  Prussian 
representation  on  the  Neva.  Despite  the  endeav- 
ors of  the  German  Ambassador,  who  has  recently 
lieen  recalled  from  St.  Petersburg,  England  con- 
cluded a  pacific  treaty  with  Russia,  at  the  same 
time  bringing  through  her  influence  Russia  and 
Austria  nearer,  and  projecting  an  understand- 
ing with  Italy.  Together  in  contact  with 
France  there  is  being  drawn,  therefore,  the  per- 
spective of  the  conformation  of  political  com- 
binations entirely  new.  and  until  lately,  it  would 
seem,  impossible.  At  this  moment  Germany 
finds  herself  in  as  exceptional  a  situation  as 
she  has  never  been  in  during  her  existence  as 
an  empire.  By  the  hand  of  Edward  VII.  the  in- 
fluence of  Berlin  will,  therefore,  be  considerably 
removed  from  St.  Petersburg.  This  circum- 
stance alters  considerably  the  situation  in  wliich 
will  take  place  the  commencement  of  the  work 
of  the  third  Duma.  To  this,  finally,  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  the  weakness  of  Russia  does 
not  at  all  lie  in  the  interest  of  the  diplomatically 
co-ordinate  powers.  Nay,  considering  Germany, 
tliey  should  rather  care  for  the  vigor  of  the 
Russian  power.  But  the  first  condition  of  the 
vigor  of  the  Russian  state  is  a  firm  and  true 
constitutional  form  of  government. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  moment  to  foresee 
in  what  direction  the  inter-Kuropean  politi- 
cal relations  will  develop;  but  judging  from 
present  appearances,  it  may  be  foretold  that 
King  Edward  \'II.  will  attain  his  ends.  "  In 
such  conditions,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Ty- 
f;odnik  Illusirouariy.  in  conclusion,  "  the 
third  Duma  would  find  a  firmer  point  of 
support  and  would  afford  a  surprise  to  the 
world  by  holding  out  and  obtaining  consti- 
tutional authority  in  Russia." 

Facts  are  known  in  the  history  of  parlia- 
ments of  the  lasting  work  of  chambers  tbe  dis- 
solution of  which  was  already  expected  before 
their  convocation. 
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"The  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz  "  (Mc- 
Qure)  fall  naturally  in  two  distinctive  parts. 
The  first  volume  is  concerned  with  the  early 
life  of  Mr.  Schurz  and  his  part  in  the  German 
revolutionarj-  movement  of  1848,  while  the  sec- 
ond volume  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  career  of 
Mr.  Schurz  in  America,  beginning  with  his  ar- 
rival in  New  York,  in  the  year  1852.  The  pub- 
lication of  these  memoirs  in  the  form  of  maga- 
zine articles  has  attracted  unusual  attention,  and 
especial  interest  attached  to  the  account  of  the 
rescue  of  the  revolutionist  Kinkel,  in  which 
Schurz  played  an  important  part.  There  were 
many  other  dramatic  incidents  in  his  life  as  a 
German  university  student,  but  the  really  im- 
portant part  of  his  career  was  passed  in  the 
United  States.  He  sympathized  heartily  with 
the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  Middle  West.  His  military  service  in 
the  Civil  War  and  his  subsequent  political  ac- 
tivities as  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  President 


A    WAK    TIMr    PICtlTRC   Of    JAY    COOKE. 


C.\RL     SCHURZ. 

Mayes,  are  matters  of  familiar  history.  Always 
inlUiential  among  his  (iirman-.Vmorican  com- 
patriots, many  of  whom  had  fought  with  him  in 
the  revolutionary  u])ri^ing  of  1S4S,  .Mr.  Scluir/ 
rapidly  gainc-rl  pn»mini'nce  in  American  public 
life,  and  his  unstnish  devotion  to  principle  soon 
made  him  a  marked  man  in  our  national  poli- 
tics. He  enjoyed  intimate  personal  acipiaintancc 
with   a   remarkably   large   numbir   of   Aimrican 

■I'Ikts  and  statesmen,  l-'or  that  reason  and 
liii.iu-e  of  the  clarity  and  grace  of  his  literary 
style  these  vr)hi:nes  of  reminiscences  by  Mr. 
Schurz  are  of  surpas-.ing  interest. 

It  was  fitting  that  KIlis  I'axson  Obcrholtzer. 
biographer  of  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of 
tlic  American  Revolution,  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  preparation  of  the  authorized  life  of 
Jay  Cooke,  who  by  coiinnon  consent  is  recog- 
nized as  pre-<-ininently  the  financier  of  the  Civil 
War  (Philadelphia:  (jeorge  \V.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
two  volume*).  Thi*  elaborate  work  not  only 
dtalH  minutely  with  the  public  aspects  of  Jay 
(luiUr's  r.irrrr,  but  presents  in  a  vivi<l  way 
characteristic  s  which  endeared 
1.  icr  to  a  remarkably  wide  circle 
I'ls  and  acf|uainlance<«.  Like  Rribert  .\Ior- 
..::.  Otokr  wan  a  Philudelphian  l)V  adoption, 
having  been   bom    in    Sandusky,  Ohio.     When 
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the  Civil  War  bc^an  he  was  in  middle  life,  hav- 
ing iK-hind  him  tventy  years  of  successful  hank- 
ing experience  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 
The  house  with  which  he  had  been  coimected  in 
the  early  years  of  his  business  life  in  Philadel- 
l)hia  had  had  much  to  do  with  the  financing  of 
the  Mexican  War,  and  this  experience  was  of 
nuich  \aluc  to  Mr.  Cof)ke  in  the  troublous  times 
that  followed  the  election  of  Lincoln.  His  first 
iiotal)le  share  in  war  financiering  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  floating  of  the  first  $50,000,000 
Government  loan,  but  important  as  his  services 
were  in  that  affair,  they  were  overshadowed  by 
the  brilliant  part  that  he  played  during  the  most 
serious  crisis  of  the  war.  in  the  famous  "  five- 
twenty"  loan,  for  the  success  of  which  he  was 
sjven  unstinted  credit  at  the  time  and  for  which 
his  conunissions,  according  to  Dr.  Oberholtzer. 
amounted  to  something  less  than  one-sixteentii 
of  I  per  cent.  In  the  space  at  our  command  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these 
tremendous  transactions,  nor  can  we  relate  the 
subsequent  uncertain  and  in  some  re^jjccts  un- 
fortunate career  uf  tliis  great  financial  genius, 
culminating  in  the  financial  crash  of  1H73.  Nol 
a  few  of  our  readers  have  personal  recollections 
of  those  times,  and  to  all  such  we  commend  this 
exceedingly  interesting  and  luminous  account, 
which  contains  nir.ch  information  gleaned  from 
correspondence  and  other  manuscript  sources. 
Dr.  Oberholtzer  has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  historv  of  the  Civil   War  period. 

"The  Spirit  of  Old  West  Point"  is  the  well- 
befitting  title  of  a  volume  of  reminiscences  by 
Gen.  Alorris  Schaff  (Boston:  Houghton,  Aliffiin 
&  Co.).  General  Schaff  was  a  West  Point 
chdet"  just    at    the    outbreak    of   the    Civil    War 


He  gives  a  vivid  picture  nf  the  scenes  in  the 
old  .\cademy  at  that  dramatic  moment.  Gen- 
eral Schaff  writes  with  a  certain  case  and  in- 
fornialit>  which  are  admirably  suited  to  convey 
his  impressions  of  the  impending  conflict  as  it 
was  forcslndowe.l  in  those  days  at  the  nation's 
.Military  Academy.  Interesting  portraitures  of 
Southern  as  well  as  Northern  cadets  who  later 
won  fautc  on  the  battlefield  are  joined  with  bril- 
liant descriptions  of  impressive  war  scenes. 
Throughout  the  volume  the  element  of  human 
interest    strongly    predominates. 

Some  entertaining  chapters  of  autobiography 
have  been   collected   by   Captain    A.   T.    .Mahan. 


(Ar-T.MN  .\i.i-ur.ii  r.   .m.miw. 


r,F.N.   MORRIS  srn.\Fr. 

under  the  title  "  i'rom  Sail  to  Steam"  (Har- 
pers). Captain  Mahan's  recollections  of  the  old 
navy  cmpha'^ize  with  startling  distinctness  th<' 
inuuon^c  transformation  that  has  been  wrought 
within  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  world's  ideal< 
of  naval  efiuipmcnt.  The  atithor  of  "The  In- 
lluence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  Histon'  "  has  seen 
in  his  own  lifetime  changes  which  fairly  revo- 
lutionized the  metiiods  of  naval  attack  and  de- 
fense. Tn  the  present  volume  he  discourses  upon 
some  of  these  changes  in  an  informal,  almost 
conversational  way.  which  gives  to  the  book  a 
uni(|ue   interest. 

lM>r  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation  the 
title  "Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph  Office.']  which 
has  been  assigned  to  a  volume  of  reminiscences 
by  David  Homer  Bates  (Century),  seems  to 
require  a  word  of  explanation.  During  the 
Civil  War  it  was  Presi<lent  Lincoln's  daily  habit 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  War  Department  telegraph 
office,  where  he  received  the  news  from  the 
front.  In  this  way  the  martyr  President  came 
intii  close  persomil  relations  with  the  telegraph 
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IX     THE     WAR     DEPARTMENT     TELEGRAI'H    OFFICE,    WKITING    THE    FIKaX    DKAiT    OF 
THE    EMANCIPATION    PROCLAMATION. 

Frontispiece  of  "  Lincoln  in  the  Teleeraph  Office." 


operators,  and  the  impress  that  his  personality 
left  upon  tiiese  men  has  been  graphically  por- 
trayed by  Mr.  Bules  in  this  volume  of  recollec- 
tions. Aside  from  the  revelations  that  he  makes 
of  Lincoln's  relations  with  the  military  tele- 
graph corps  during  war  time,  Mr.  Bates  imparts 
in  his  book  a  great  deal  of  information  concern- 
ing important   military  movements. 

That  brilliant  young  Kentucky  orator,  Rich- 
ard Hickman' Mem  fee,  who  has  Ixren  charac- 
terized as  "  the  young  Patrick  Henry  of  the 
West,"  is  the  sunject  of  a  son" 
biography  by  Jolin  Wilson  1  • 
York:  The  Ncale  I'u!>!i-liing  Company;.  .Mcii- 
cfce  was  bom  in  i^x>  and  died  in  1841.  He 
iK-camc  a  memb-r  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
;ind  of  the  national  Congress.  His  public  career, 
though  cut  short,  w.i-.  of  such  promise  that 
rven  to-day  he  i*  ranked  a*  one  of  the  three 
great   Kentucky  orrit.,r» 

In   the  "V 
rditcd  by  A! .  -  .    - 

firaflon    Press),   we   have   the    record    of    sixty 

•      -       •'  -—  active  life  spent  in  South  Carolina, 

•s.  md   New   York.     Cobmel   I-ath- 

.  hern  man,  was  '     op- 

,  \\r     kffiiV*-     >  ffir 


«hips  that  he  for  and  after  the  (  lyil 

War   with  men   •.;    ,- ncc   give   a   fwculiar 

interest    lo    his    Ir'ters,    which    chirfly    make    up 
the  present  volumr. 


"  John  Harvard  and  His  Times."  by  Henry 
C.  Shelley  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  will 
appeal  with  especi.il  force,  of  course,  to  all  Har- 
vard graduates.  It  is  a  scholarly  account  of  the 
career  of  one  of  tliose  colonial  .\ftiericans  whose 
antecedents  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  had  l)CC()nie 
more  or  less  obscured.  Harvard  was  a  young 
English  clergyman,  a  graduate  of  Knianucl  Col- 
lege in  the  English  Cainhridne.  who  early  emi- 
grated to  America  and  founded  the  great  uni- 
versity which  bears  his  name.  How  little  was 
really  known  concerning  Harvard  up  to  recent 
times  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1842  a 
reward  of  $500  was  ofTcred  for  five  lines  of  in- 
formation about  John  Harvard  in  any  capacity, 
public  or  private.  The  reward  was  never 
claimed.  VVithin  recent  years,  however,  many 
facts  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  such  care- 
ful researches  as  those  of  Mr.  .Shelley  have 
resulted  at  last  in  quite  an  accumulation  of 
bif»graphic;.l    material. 

"  Camping  and  Tramping  with  Roosevelt  "  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  by  John  nurroiighs 
(Boston:  Houghton,  .Mittlin  &  Co.),  which  em- 
phasizes the  Prtsident's  bent  for  natural  his- 
tory. The  first  part  of  the  book  tells  the  story 
of  Mr,  Hurroitghs'  trip  with  the  President  to 
Park,  in  i<jo.<,  while  the  second, 
II  account  of  ,1  vi>il  to  Oyster  Hay. 
treats  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  more  specificallv  as  a 
nature-lovrr  an.l  observer.  .Mr.  Itiirrougns  tells 
us  that  the  most  inlerrsting  thing  that  he  saw 
among   the   wonclcrs   of   the    ^'ellows^one    Park 
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was  the  Prcsidcnr  himself,  and  he  describes  his 
manner  of  meelin>{  people,  his  chats  with  old 
acquaintances  of  ranching  days,  and  his  camp- 
fire   conversation   and   story-telling. 

French  history  and  life  continue  to  supply  us 
with  the  most  fascinating  of  biographical  works 
and  memoirs.  Four  new  works  dealing  with 
the  latter  lialf  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  the  era  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  which  have  recently  come  from  Amer- 
ican presses,  are :  The  two  volumes  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Comtesse  de  Boigne"  (Scrib- 
ners),  which  contain  much  of  literary  and  per- 
sonal charm;  "Julie  de  Lespinasse  "  (Holt),  by 
the  Marquis  de  Segur,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Charlotte  flarwood;  and  '"  Napoleon 
Stiiel  and  Benjamin  Constant,"  unpublished  let- 
ters and  memoirs  (  Pulnams),  edited  by  Madame 
Constant's  great-granddaughter,  the  Baroness 
Elizabeth  de  Noidc,  and  translated  from  the 
French  by  Charlotte  Harwood  ;  and  '"Napoleon 
at  the  Boulogne  Camp"  (John  Lane),  being 
an  account  of  Napoleon's  lleLt  and  his  colossal 
plans  for  invading  Great  Britain  in  1803,  from 
unpublished  documents  collected  and  edited  by 
Fernand  Nicolay.  translated  by  Georgina  L. 
Davis,   with  plans,   maps,  and  illustrations. 

"  Magda,  Queen  of  Sheba,"  the  alleged  ro- 
mance of  that  f.'imous  historic  personage,  from 
the  ancient  royal  .'\hyssinian  manuscrii)t,  "  The 
Glory  of  the  Kings"  translated  "  for  tlic  first 
time  into  a  European  tongue,"  by  Hugucs  Le 
Roux,  and  into  English  by  Mrs.  John  Van 
Vorst,  with  illustrations  by  Michel  Engueda 
Work,  an  Abyssinian  artist,  has  been  l)rought 
out  by  I'unk  &  \\  agnails  Company.  The  vol- 
ume, which  is  iialf  story,  half  study,  has  an 
undoubted  literary  charm  as  well  as  histuric 
value. 
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.\  very  suggestive,  thought-provoking  volume, 
written  especially  for  "  those  who  are  settling 
down  in  life  and  who  are  infected  with  the  per- 
sonal-history disease,  also  for  those  who  are 
supersensitive  and  always  being  misunderstood.'' 
is  Emily  M.  Bishops  "  Seventy  Years  Young  " 
(Huebsch;. 

Other  biographical  or  semi-biographical  works 
of  recent  issue  ar.;  "  Father  and  Son"  (  Scrib- 
ners).  anonymo'i> :  "  The  Love  .Affairs  of  Liter- 
ary Men"  (Pulnams),  by  Myrtle  Reed:  "The 
Recollections  of  Hermann  Kriisi  "  (Cirafton 
Press),  edited  bv  E.  S.  .Ailing:  "  Cwsar's  Giar- 
actcr  "  (Neale),  by  William  Waddell :  "The 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Thomas  Huxley" 
(Broadway  Publishing  Company),  by  Irving 
Wilson  \'oorhees :  a  new  edition  of  Ingersolls 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  (John  Lane),  and  Miss 
Clara  Barton's  "  Story  of  Mv  Childh<iod " 
(Baker  .t  Taylor). 

HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Two  new  descriptive  vf)lumes  on  South 
America  and  the  South  Americans  are  to  be 
especially  recommended :  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark's 
" 'The  Continent  cf  Opportunity"  (Revell).  and 
Dr.  Albert  Hale's  "The  South  Americans" 
(Bobbs-Mcrrill).  Dr.  Clark  took  a  long  tour 
of  the  southern  continent  in  the  interest  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  movement  last  year,  visiting 
eight  of  the  eleven  republics.  He  has  returned 
very  deeply  impressed  with  the  possibilities  for 
intellectual  and  ii^aterial  development  in  the 
.southern  continent.  "  In  all  material  matters. 
.  .  .  in  her  mines  and  manufactures,  in 
her  forests  and  tisheries,  in  her  commerce  and 
agriculture,  in  her  schools  and  churches,  in  her 
jjolitics  and  business.  South  America  is  to-tlay 
l)re-eminently  the  continent  of  opportunity." 
I)r.  Clark's  volume  is  well  illustrated.  "The 
.South  Americans."  while  also  discussing  the 
material  resources  of  the  southern  continent, 
devotes  a  good  deal  <if  attention  to  the  people 
•  iiid  particularly  to  their  commercial  relations 
with  the  I'nited  States.  Dr.  Hale  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro and  other  learned  societies  in  Latin- 
.\merica.  Although,  he  remarks  ip  his  preface. 
this  book  has  leen  written  "with  a  North 
.\merican  pen,  I  have  looked  through  South 
American  eyes  while  writing  it." 

Prominent  among  the  very  few  volumes  writ- 
ten on  the  present  Russian  revolution  which 
are  worthy  of  more  than  casual  reading  is  Mr. 
Kellogg  Durland's  "  Red  Reiin  in  Russia " 
(Century  Company).  Mr.  Durland,  who  spent 
the  entire  year  of  IQ06  in  riding  horseback 
and  tramping  more  than  ^o.ooo  miles  in  the 
distracted  empire  of  the  Czar,  saw  all  condi- 
tions and  phases  of  the  conflict.  He  was  pre- 
.sented  at  court,  he  saw  the  inside  of  a  prison, 
messed  with  Cossack  regiments,  witncs.sed  the 
opening  of  the  first  Duma,  studied  the  famine 
belt,  explored  Siberia,  and.  in  general,  came  as 
near  to  the  heart  and  underlying  causes  of  the 
vast  social,  political,  and  economic  movement  in 
Russia  as  it  is  possible  for  a  foreigner  to  come. 
This  book,  which  is  illustrated  with  sixty  photo- 
graphs,— most  of  them  taken  by  the  author  him- 
self.— is  written  iii  a  graphic,  nervous,  journal- 
istic style  which  holds  the  attention  throughout. 
.\  series  of  original  narratives  of  early  .\mer- 
ican  history  is  to  be  ri-iirodnci-d  under  tlii'  ;nis- 
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KELLOGG    DCRLANO   AND    HIS    BRIGAND    GUIDE    AND    INTERPRETER. — Mr.   Durland   to  the   Left. 

Frontispiece  of  the  "  lied  Beign  In  Russia." 


pices  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
(Scribners),  the  general  editor  of  the  scries 
being  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  director  of  the 
department  of  historical  research  in  the  Carnegie 
Institution.  This  scries,  "  Narratives  of  Early 
Virginia,  1606-1625,"  edited  by  President  Lyon 
(jardincr  Tyler,  oi  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  incliidrs  Captain  John  Smith's  "  True 
'  I'lie  "  Description  of  V^irginia," 
tit  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
hnglish  Colfrtiy,"  which  Smith  and  his  friends 
drew  up,  tfjgcthrr  with  other  important  docu- 
ment* of  the  period. 

In     an     -  -ling     little     volume     entitled 

"When     A  Was     Young"      (Crowcll) 

Tudor  Jenk"!  undrrfakrs  to  tell,  not  merely  what 
the  coloninti  did.  which  has  Inren  told  m.any 
time*  before,  Imt  how  they  lived  while  they 
wcr--  '  ■---  *  '  -  til  quite  recently  historie*  of 
the  gave  little  informati^m  con- 

iployment    <A   the 
Mr.    Jenks   Was 
irird  10  df»  f'»r  y  iting  profdr  what  we  arc  sure 
will  \tf  -■••.'•';  •I  1  .   -nany  older  head*  in  writ- 
ins  ihi  '  of  the  manners  and  cu4- 
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"  Historic  Landmarks  of  America  as  Seen 
and  Described  by  Famous  Writers."  is  a  vol- 
ume of  selections  collected  and  edited  by  Esther 
Singleton  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  The  subjects 
of  these  selections  are  not  in  all  cases  "  historic 
landmarks."  Fiequently  they  are  battles  or 
other  historical  episodes.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances they  arc  localities  which  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  historic  renown.  In  some  cases,  too. 
the  places  or  episodes  dcscril)cd  are  far  more 
famous  tli'an  the  writers  who  describe  them. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  selections  arc  note- 
worthy, and  well  entitled  to  a  jilace  in  a  collec- 
tion  of   this  cliar.Trter. 

Under  the  aii-.r)ices  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  Stafis  there  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished "A  Shr»rt  History  of  the  American 
Navy,"  by  John  K.  Spears  (Scribners).  In 
view  of  the  special  interest  in  our  navy  aroused 
by  the  cruise  aboi't  to  be  undertaken  from  liie 
.Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  siuli  a  work  as 
this  hIiouI  I  (ind  many  readers  among  both  old 
and  young  It  may  be  profitably  read  in  con 
nrctitin  with  Mr.  Marvin's  article  r>n  the  Navy 
Department  in  ihis  number  of  ihe  Review  ok 
kr.vir.ws. 

A  writer  who  .'.pproaches  the  Indian  prr)blrm 
from  a  Miincwhat  novel  point  of  view  is  Dr.  A 
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J.  I'Viin,  of  Denver  University,  who  lias  written 
a  volume  on  "  The  American  Indian  as  a 
Product  of  Environment"  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.).  While  Doctor  Fynn"s  work  has 
especial  reference  to  the  Puehlo  Indians  of  the 
Southwest,  his  chapters  contain  many  sugges- 
tions which  have  force  as  related  to  the  study 
of  otlier  Indian  trihes.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
technical  discussion,  hut  all  of  Doctor  Fynn's 
comments  are  of  interest  to  the  general  reader 
as   well  as  to  the  student  of  anthropology. 

In  "Decisive  Battles  of  the  Law"  (Harpers) 
Mr.  I'redcrick  Trevor  Hill  gives  narrative 
studies  of  certain  great  legal  contests  which  in 
one  way  and  another  have  affected  American 
history.  Of  the  eight  trials  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes the  most  famous  are  the  case  of  Aaron 
Burr,  the  Drcd  Scott  case,  the  impeachment  of 
.\iulrew  Johnson,  the  .Mahama  arbitration,  the 
Hayes-Tilden  contest,  and  the  Chicago  anar- 
chists' case.  Mr.  Hill  has  succeeded  to  a  re- 
markable degree  in  vitalizing  the  court  scenes 
which  he  describes.  So  well  does  he  succeed  in 
humanizing  dry  records  of  legal  procedure  that 
the  readers  become,  as  'it  were,  listening  specta- 
tors. Few  writers  upon  legal  topics  have  ac- 
quired so  masterly  a  skill  in  narration. 

"  Northwestern  Fights  and  Fighters "  is  the 
title  given  to  a  series  of  accounts  of  United 
States  army  operations  against  hostile  Indians 
during  the  '70's  and  '8o's  (.McClure).  Most  of 
these  accounts  were  written  by  army  officers  who 
participated  in  the  engagements  described,  and 
the  entire  volume  was  edited  !)y  Cyrus  'i'own- 
send   Brady. 

"  The  h'armer's  Boy "  and  "  The  Country 
School"  are  two  companion  volumes  by  Clifton 
Johnson,   cacli    illustrated   by  the   author    (Cro- 
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well).  Together  they  give  a  faithful  i)icture  of 
rural  life  in  this  country  duri^ig  the  middle  and 
latter  decades  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  exercised  unusual  diligence  and  skill  in  the 
selection  of  material,  and  text  and  pictures  alike 
contril)ute  to  an  intensely  realistic  view  of 
scenes  and  incidents  tiiat  are  fast  fading  into 
oblivion. 

Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell's  "  Uprising  of 
the  Many"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  is  a  re- 
vised edition  of  a  series  of  magazine  articles 
tliat  has  appeared  during  the  past  year  under 
the  title  "  Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good."  It  is 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  world  movement 
for  the  democratization  of  industry.  A  new  chap- 
ter on  "Co-operative  Experiments  in  America'" 
has  been  added. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

A  very  strong  "  story  of  social  service  "  has 
just  come  from  the  pen  of  W.  J.  Dawson.  This 
story,  which  is  pul)lished  by  Revell,  has  been  en- 
titled by  Dr.  Dawson  "  A  Prophet  in  Babylon." 
It  is  the  account  of  the  attempt  by  the  minister 
of  a  fashionable  church  in  New  York  to  carry 
out  literally  the  social  humanitarian  demands  of 
the  Christian  gospel.  Discouraged  and  wearied 
with  his  lack  of  success  among  the  fashionable 
conventionalities  of  his  rich  church,  tiiis  preach- 
er launches  a  movement  for  the  social  regenera- 
tion of  wicked  Manhattan.  The  League  of  Uni- 
versal Service  is  founded  and  great  work  ac- 
complished. The  whole  story  shows  Dr.  Daw- 
son's keen  analysis  of  character,  his  sympatlietic 
and  high-minded  idealism,  and  his  fme  English 
style. 

The  bewildered, parent  who  attempts  in  these 
days  of  highly  specialized  pedagogics  to  work 
out  for  himself  a  consistent  and  logical  scheme 
of  educational  theory  and  practice  and  to  apply 
it  fearlessly  in  the  upbringing  of  his  own  chil- 
dren is  sadly  in  need  of  guide-posts  along  the 
way.  So  miich  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
is  hopelessly  technical  and  iucomprehcnsil)le  save 
by  the  man  or  woman  expert  in  the  methods  and 
terminology  of  the  new  psychology,  that  the 
mitrained  mind  of  the  average  .American  parent 
may  well  despair  of  gaining  help  or  enlighten- 
ment from  it.  It  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
iverage  parent  that  Miss  Annie  Winsor  Allen's 
h'ttle  book,  ■'Home.  School,  and  \'acation  " 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  was  writ- 
ten. Its  suggestions,  broadly  conceived  and 
evolved  from  a  long  and  valuable  experience  as 
a  teacher,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  saner  educa- 
tional processes  and  to  more  fruitful  results,  if 
intelligently  grasped  and  applied  in  the  homes 
;ind  schools  of  to-day. 

That  human  society  in  the  progress  of  the 
\ears  has  found  new  ways  of  sinning,  just  as 
it  has  devised  new  methods  of  transportation 
and  a  wholly  new  industrial  .system,  is  the  gen- 
eral thesis  set  up  by  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross. 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  "Sin  and 
Society,"  (Boston:  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.). 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  Professor  Ross  to  con- 
vict the  individual  sinner  of  wrong-doing,  but 
rather  to  inlUience  society's  attitude  towards 
the  most  flagrant  forms  of  iniquity.  Strange 
a'i  it  mav  seem,  these  modern  methods  of  sin- 
ning against  society  have  to  be  pointed  out  fo 
the"  good  people"  of  our  time.     As  Professor 
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Ross  puts  it,  we  seem  to  need  an  annual  supple- 
ment to  the  Decalogue.  Franchise-grabbing, 
wholesale  briber^-,  food  adulteration,  are  types 
of  modern  iniquity  that  are  so  impersonal  in 
character  as  to  escape  very  largely  the  condem- 
nation visited  bj*  the  pious  upon  the  head  of 
the  humbler  old-fashioned  malefactor. — such  as 
the  man  who  breaks  into  your  house  with  a 
■■jimmy."  In  a  letter  to  the  author  President 
Roosevelt  warmly  commends  the  wholesome- 
ness  and  sanit}'  of  this  book. 

To  have  attempted  in  this  year  of  grace  1907. 
and  in  this  Anglo-Saxon  atmosphere,  to  publish 
a  protest  against  ""  the  tyranny  of  convention,  the 
appetite  for  luxurj-,  power,  and  strong  sensa- 
tion," is  courageous  enough.  To  have  done  this 
with  a  literar>-,  seductive  charm  and  a  mellow 
philosophic  appeal  which  really  presents  the 
joys  of  peaceful  work,  simplicity,  and  friend- 
ship in  an  apparently  new  and  attractive  guise, — 
this  is  a  real  achievement.  It  might  have  been 
expected  of  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  and  the 
reader  who  expects  is  not  disappointed  in  his 
latest  volumes  "  The  Altar  Fire  "  and  "  Beside 
Still  Waters"  (Putnams;.  The  same  charm 
which  characterized  *■  The  Upton  Letters  '  and 
'■  From  a  College  Window ''  characterizes  also 
these  books. 

Two  cleverly  written  little  volumes  of  social 
philosophy  are  Caspar  S.  Yost's  companion 
volumes,  "  The  Making  of  a  Successful  Hus- 
band" and  "The  Making  of  a  Successful  Wife." 
F.ach  consists  of  a  series  of  letters,  in  one  case 
from  a  father  to  his  son,  and  in  the  other  from 
the  same  father  to  his  daughter.  The  volumes 
are  published  by  Dillingham. 
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.ARTHUR   CHRISTOPHER    BENSOX. 

Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses  has  brought  out 
through  Mitchell  Kenncrlcy  a  helpful  little  sug- 
gestive volume :  "  Children's  Books  and  Read- 
ing."' With  the  aid  of  library  experts  and 
teachers  Mr.  Moses  has  compiled  an  interesting 
monograph  embodying  lists  and  bibliographies 
which  is  a  plea  for  the  broadening  of  children's 
reading. 

rhree  recently  issued  volumes  on  socialism 
include :  Austin  Lewis'  "  The  Ri.se  of  the  Ameri- 
can Proletarian"  (Kerr  &  Co.),  an  exhaustive 
study  of  American  industrial  and  labor  condi- 
tions; Dr.  J.  E.  Rossignol's  "Orthodox  So- 
cialism" (Crowcll),  a  scientific  criticism;  and  a 
revised  an<l  enlarged  edition,  brought  out  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  of  Thomas  Kirkup's 
"  Inriuiry  Into  Socialism,"  originally  published 
in  1887. 

SOME  OF  THE  SEASON'S  ART  BOOKS. 

The  art  books  this  year  allow  one  a  wide 
choice.  If  one  wishes  yellow  journalism,  he  may 
choose  "  On  Arts  and  Artists,"  by  Max  Nordau, 
translated  by  W.  F,  Harvey.  M.  A.  (fieorge  W. 
Jacobs).  In  it  he  may  read  such  noiiM-nse  as 
the   fr>IlfjwiMK,    in    the   essay   on    Rodin : 

"  Sculpture,  howcvtr,  is  an  art  which  <|ors  not 
allow  any  Iiupressioiiism.  It  dmiands,  accord- 
iuR  to  it*  nature,  a  perfectly  accurate  formation 
of  the  whole  figure,  and  snni)le  honesty  in  re- 
producing the  t>lirnom(-non.  Tl1i^  <  .111  be  proyrd 
by  a  lluory  of  jH-rci-plion  Sculpture  fills  space 
and  is  of  tlircr  diiiimsions  ;  it  addrcHSfH  itself, 
111  the  firit  placr.  certainly  to  the  eye.  but  also 
to  the  »en*c  of  touch.  It  ralU  for  nlercoscopic 
vi»if»n.  and  it,  at  lra»t  in  theory,  capable  of  fur- 
ther proof  by  a  »ccond  »cn»c." 
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Any  one  who  knows  tlio  liorscs  on  tlic  frieze 
of  the  Partlienon  will  realize  the  falseness  of 
this  assertion,  recognizing  tliat  those  horses  are 
not  ])erfectly  accnralc  formations,  bnt  are  wholly 
impressionistic,  giving  tiio  effect  of  horses  in 
parade,  but  being  very  inadeciuate  as  models  for 
a  veterinary.  The  hair  of  Vjenus  of  Milo  or  of 
Zeus  does  not  simulate  real  hair,  but  gives  the 
impression  of  the  masses  of  hair. 

If  one  wants  common  sense  in  criticism, 
backed  by  expert  knowledge,  he  may  turn  to  the 
beautifully  illustrated  volume,  "Painters  and 
Sculptors,"  that  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  puts  forth 
this  year,  as  a  second  .series  of  "  Old  Masters 
and  5je\v  "  (Duffield).  There  he  may  read  the 
following  about  Rodin,  which  is  quite  different 
from  Nordau's  estimate.  Mr.  Cox  sees  virtue 
in   Rodin  where  Nordau  sees  evil. 

"  It  is  in  .some  of  these  fragments  of  the  great 
gates"  (Gates  of  Helh.  "these  single  groups 
or  figures,  that  Rodin's  very  great  talent  shows 
at  its  best,  that  his  qualities  are  most  conspicu- 
ous and  his  defects  least  aggressive.  Considered 
in  themselves,  and  without  reference  to  the  pur- 
pose they  were  originally  destined  to  fulfill  as 
parts  of  a  greater  whole,  they  are  among  the 
most  admirable  things  in  modern  art.  One  of 
them,  the  so-called  "  Daniad,"  I  remember  well, 
and  it  .seems  to  me  typical  of  Rodin's  an  in  its 
highest  development.  It  represents  a  single  fe- 
male figi're  about  half  the  size  of  life,  fallen 
forward  in  an  odd,  crouching  attitude,  suflicient- 
ly    expressive    of    utter    despair    or    of    extreme 

physical    lassitude It   is   a    fragrant, 

— a  thing  made  to  be  seen  near  at  hand,  to  be 
walked  around,  to  be  looked  at  from  a  hundred 
jxiints  of  view,  to  be  almost  handled.  It  is  not 
necessar>'  that  it  should  make  pretence  to  monu- 


mental composition  or  decorative  fitness, — its 
beauty  is  intrinsic.  It  is  a  piece  of  pure  sculp- 
ture,  of   modelling." 

"  The  Story  of  American  Painting,  "  by 
Charles  H.  Caflfin,  illustrated  (Stokes),  is  not 
sciiolarly  like  Mr.  Cox's  volume.  He  praises 
rather  indiscriminately:  but  considering  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  the  writing  of  a  more  or 
less  complete  history  of  American  art,  he  has 
])Ut  forth  a  volume  that  has  surprisingly  few 
mistakes  in  it,  and  in  which  the  laymen  will 
find  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  It  is 
rich  in  illustrations,  having  no  less  than 
146.  which  are  selected  with  a  great  deal 
of  good  judgment,  and  though  a  triHe  large  for 
the  text  pages,  help  to  make  the  book  a  re- 
markably  rich   one. 

"  I'amous  Painters  of  .America,"  by  J.  Walker 
McSpadden,  with  thirty-eight  illustrations 
(Crowell),  cannot  be  taken  so  seriously.  It  is 
anecdotal  in  the  extreme,  and  gives  the  reader 
the  idea  that  such  accessories  as  a  sociable  wife, 
a  waxed  mustache,  or  a  luxuriantly  furnished 
studio,  are  important  factors  worthy  of  record 
in  an  artist's  life. 

.A  sumptuous  volume  is  "  Old  Spanish  Mas- 
ters. Engraved  by  Timothy  Cole,  with  Histori- 
cal Notes  by  Charles  II.  Caffin,  and  Comments 
by  the  Engraver"  (Century).  \\"n\\  the  excep- 
tion of  Henry  Wolf,  Mr.  Cole  is  the  only  .Amer- 
ican wood-engraver  who,  having  raised  his  art 
above  the  commercial,  continues  its  practice  as 
a  branch  of  the  graphic  arts  worthy  of  pursuit. 
He  not  (inly  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  worthy  of 
pursuit,  but  his  prints  convince  us  that  it  is  an 
art  worthy  of  being  classed  with  copper  en- 
graving and  etching.  Mr.  Cole  no  longer  en- 
deavors to  imitate  the  technique. — the  surface 
eccentricities, — of  the  painting  he  interprets. 
There  is  little  to  remind  us  of  Velasquez  in  the 
"  Head  of  a  Young  Man,  "  or  of  El  Greco  in 
the  "  Portrait  of  the  Daughter  of  El  Greco." 
The  engraver  has  simply  translated  into  the 
language  of  line,  the  subject  matter  of  the  origi- 
nal. And  those  who  love  the  beauty  of  line, 
and  the  mysterious  effect  of  chiaroscuro  will 
enjoy  these  works  to  the  utmost,  and  recognize 
tiiem  as   masterpieces  of  the  graphic  arts. 

An  attractive  series  of  brochures  containing 
some  sixty  half-tones  of  masterpieces  in  each 
gallery,  is  entitled  "  The  Tate  Gallery,"  "  The 
l.uxemiiourg  Gallery,"  "  The  National  Gallery," 
and  "The   Louvre  Gallery"    (Cablwell). 

"The  Comedy  of  Life  "  is  a  handsomely  bound 
volume  including  a  number  of  the  drawings  ap- 
pearing in  /,;/(■  during  the  past  year.  It  is  is- 
sued by  the  Life  Publishing  Company. 

NEW  BOOKS  OF  POETRY. 

•.Among  the  volumes  of  new  verse  particularly 
noteworthy  at  the  present  season  are:  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder's  little  collection,  which  he 
entitles  "  The  Eire  Divine"  (Century),  includ- 
ing more  than  sixty  new  poems:  a  new  volume 
by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  under  the  general 
head  "Morning"  (  Robbs-Slerrill)  :  a  collection 
of  Alfred  Noyes'  latest  verse,  entitled  "  The 
I'lower  of  Old  Japan"  (Macmillan)  ;  a  volume 
entitled  "Light,"  by  Joaquin  Miller  (Herbert  B. 
Turner'):  and  a  collection  of  ..strong,  passionate 
verse  with  considerable  accomplishment  a-id 
much    greater    promise,    by    George    Sylvester 
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Viereck,  which  appears  under  the  general  title 
"Nineveh,  and  Other  Poems''   (Moffat.  Yard). 

Other  volumes  of  verse,  lyrical  or  dramatic, 
v'hich  have  come  to  us  for  notice  are :  "'  Selected 
Poems,"  by  Edward  R.  Taylor  (A.  M.  Robert- 
son, San  Francisco )  ;  "  Songs  of  the  Average 
Man,"  by  Sam  Walter  Foss  (Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard )  :  "Jacob,  and  Other  Poems"  (The 
World  Supply  Company,  Xew  York),  by  Caro- 
line y\.  Buttertield;  "Said  the  Rose,  and  Other 
Lyrics,"  by  George  Henry  Miles  (Longmans, 
Green);  "Under  the  Laurel"  ( Dodd,  Mead). 
by  Frederic  Crowninshield :  "  Southern  Lyrics," 
by  Robert  P.  Hudson  (  Southern  Lyrics  Publish- 
ing Companv.  Nashville):  "  The  Snow  Bride, 
and  Other  Poems."  by  Daniel  Hugh  \'erder ; 
"Gypsy  Verses,"  by  Helen  Hay  Whitney  (Duf- 
field )  ;  "  Songs  After  Noon,"  by  Alvin  B.  Bishop 
(Richard  Badger,  Boston):  "Through  Painted 
Panes,  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Louis  A.  Robert- 
son (A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco)  :  "  Poems 
of  Mysterj-,'"  by  W.  Y.  Sheppard  (  Shelly  Print- 
ing Company,  St.  Louis);  "For  Her  Sweet 
Sake,"  by  James  E.  McGirt :  "  Renard  the  Fox," 
by  William  Madoc  ( Richard  G.  Badger )  ;  and 
"Pinafore  Palace"  (McClure),  edited  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith. 

Besides  these  we  have  the  third  volume  of 
"  The  Poems  of  Philip  Freneau,"  which  are  be- 
ing edited  for  the  Princeton  Historical  Associa- 
tion by  Frederick  Lewis  Pattee;  "The  Poems 
of  Coleridge,"  in  an  illustrative,  definitive  edi- 
tion (John  Lane),  edited  with  an  introduction 
by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge;  a  collection  of 
"  Hymns  Every  Child  Should  Know  "  (  Double- 
day,  Page),  edited  by  Dolores  Bacon;  "The 
Pocket  Book  of  Poems  and  Songs  for  the  Open 
-Air"  (Dutfon),  compiled  by  Edward  Thomas; 
"  Christmasse  Tyde  "  (Paul  Elder"),  chosen  and 
arranged  by  Jennie  Dav  Haines  ;  *  Abclard  and 
Heloise."  by  Flla  C    Bonnett  (Paul  Elder). 

We  ha\  .T  of  dramatic 

p<''ems  or  ■  ■   poetical  plays 

of  William  B  ^'cats.  Wdume  II.:  "Sappho  and 
Pharm,"  by  Percy  Mackaye;  "The  Clianged 
Cross,  and  Other  Religious  Poems,"  compiled 
b>  '  i  D.  V.  Randolph  (Putnams);  three 
f  the  flny*  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones, — 
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Huge,  in  eight  volumes  ("Les  Miserables."  in 
two,  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  "  The  Man  Wlio 
Laughs,"  ■  Hans  of  Iceland,''  "  Bug  Jargal," 
"Ninety-three,"  and  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris"), 
with  frontispiece  illustrations ;  Alexander  Du- 
mas, in  ten  volumes  ("The  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo."  in  two,  "  Marguerite  de  Valois." 
"  Dame  de  Monsereau,  "  "  Tliree  Musketeers, " 
'■  Twenty  Years  After."  "  The  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,"  "  Forty-five  Guardsmen, "  "  Louise  de  la 
Valliere."  and  "  Vicomte  de  Bragclonne  "),  also 
with  excellent  frontispiece  illustrations ;  Eugene 
Sue's  '  Wandering  Jew,"  in  two  volumes ; 
Charles  Reade's  "  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  :  "  Moore's  poems,  with  frontispiece  por- 
trait and  biographical  sketch  by  Natlian  Haskell 
Dole :  Charles  Lamb's  "  Essays  of  Elia,"  with 
frontispiece  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  by 
Henry  Morley:  Barrie's  "Little  Minister,"  with 
frontispiece  portrait  of  Miss  Maude  Adams ; 
Milton's  poems,  with  a  biographical  sketcli  by 
Dole :  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy.  "  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  Oscar  Kulms :  and  .Mrs!  Brown- 
ing's poems,  witii  frontispiece  portrait.  In 
cloth  binding,  we  have  received  from  the  same 
publishers  the  complete  works  of  Henry  W. 
Thoreau,  illustrated,  in  five  volumes  ("  Excur- 
sions,*' "  Week  on  the  Concord,"  "  Cape  Cod," 
"The  Maine  Woods,"  and  "Walden");  Rich- 
ard Jefferies'  works,  in  three  volumes  ("The 
Life  of  the  F'ields,"  "  The  Open  .Air,"  and  "  Na- 
ture Near  London");  in  the  Handy  Volume 
Classics,  pocket  edition,  six  volumes, — "  Best 
American  Tales"  (Trent),  "Meditations  of 
Marcus  Aurelius."  "  Religio  Medici"  (Browne), 
"Cape  Cod"  (  Ihoreau).  "Little  I'lowers  of  St. 
Francis,"  and  "  Natural  Law  in  tlie  Spiritual 
World"  (Drummond);  tlirce  volumes  in  the 
Little  Sfories  series, — "  Stories  from  Morris " 
(by  .Madalen  Edgar).  "Stories  from  Early  Eng- 
land" (by  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxtnn ),  and  "Stories 
from  Chaucer"  (l)y  J.  Walker  McSi)a(lden )  : 
"The  Rheingiild,"  Wagner's  jxn-ni  translated  in 
narrative  form  l)y  Oliver  Huckel ;  "  iiie  (ireat^ 
est  l*"act  in  Modern  History,"  l)eing  a  speecli  by 
Whitelaw  Reid,  besides  a  number  of  other  small, 
attractively  bound  classical  stories  appropriate 
for  the  holiday.. 

Other  little  holiday  editions  of  note  received 
are  six  of  the  Rubric  series  pul)lishe(l  l)y  f)uf- 
field  &  Co.,  including  "The  Declaration  of  In- 
«Iepcn<lence,"  "  Wasliington's  Farewell  .Address," 
"  Lincoln's  (jettysbiirg  Oration,"  "  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States, Ihe  Ruliaiyat  of 

Omar  Khayyam,"  and  "The  Canticle  of  the  .Sun 
of  .St.  I-raiicis  of  .Assisi ;  "  two  little  "  l'.ooks  of 
American  Humf)r,  Prose  and  Verse,"  also  pub- 
lished by  Duflield;  "The  Bil)le  as  Good  Read- 
ing," by  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridgc  (llenrv 
Altcmus)  ;  and  "  I'.etel  Nuts,"  some  of  the  ])liil 
f)sophy  of  the  Orient  cleverly  turn-.-rl  into  Eiik 
lish  rhyme,  by  Arthur  (juitennan,  and  pub- 
lished in  very  attractive  typographical  form  liv 
Paul    i:ider  ft   Cn. 

A  handsnmcly  illiiitrated  Christmas  story,  pre- 
Henting  Bible  history  tmicheil  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  rlrver  narratnr,  i»  Dr.  lanu-s  .M  I. mi- 
low's  '  '  "  ,  rd  <if  Biiiile- 
l"'tn  "  ,    ;iiid    li<ir«ler 

iiie  a  particularly  ap- 
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Illustration  (reduced)   from  title-page  of  "Son  Hiley  Ralibit  and  Little  Girt." 
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E  welcome  especially  three  liooks 
this  year:  "  Abbie  Ann,"  "Cap- 
tain June,"  and  "  The  Millers  at 
Pencroft."  Of  these,  "  Abbie 
Ann,"  by  "  George  M.  Martin." 
illustrated  by  C.  M.  Relyea  (Cen- 
lllustrationirc-  tury  Company),  is  the  most  ar- 
ducedi  from  tistic,  the  pages  scintillating  riclily 
"  Childhood."  with  descriptive  gems.  The  author 
of  "  Emmy  Lou  "  not  only  shows 
that  she  understands  her  art  thoroughly,  but,  like 
Mrs.  Burnett,  she  lets  the  facts  move  the  reader, 
and  abjures  adjectives.  The  description  of  .Abbie 
Ann's  ride  on  the  flat-car  is  a  perfect  gem  of 
direct  narrative.  Her  similes  always  draw  the 
complete  picture.  Abbie  Ann's  father  has  just 
told  her  that  he  is  going  to  send  her  away  from 
Coal  City  to  school;  "There  was  a  pause,  dur- 
ing which  there  seemed  to  be  no  support  under 
Abbie  Ann  ;  there  was  a  singing  in  her  ears  and 
a  dryness  in  her  mouth.  Coal  City  ineant  all 
that  she  knew." 

While  in  "Captain  June"  (Century  Company) 
Mrs.  Alice  Hegan  Rice  does  not  write  with 
quite  the  same  firmness  of  toucli  that  character- 
izes the  work  of  the  author  of  "  Emmy  Lou," 
she,  like  Mrs.  Martin,  throws  her  picture  upon 
the  screen  in  clear,  siiarp.  light  and  shadow. 
When  "Captain  June"  (  sliort  for  junior),  who 
is  five  years  old,  visits  Japan,  he  sees  the  jin- 
rikishas,  the  wooden  shoes,  and  the  gorgeous 
dresses  of  purple  and  gold,  and  the  fans. — the 
simple  comment  is  made, — "If  Cinderella,  and 
Jack  the  (iiant  Killer,  and  .Aladdin,  and  Ali 
Haba  had  suddenly  appe.ired,  June  would  not 
have  l)een  in  the  least  surprised."  When  he  sees 
liis  mother  cry,  like  Mrs.  Martin,  the  author 
makes  note  of  that  unstable  feeling  that  pos- 
sesses us  in  great  grief  or  fear, — "  The  one  un- 
bearable catastrophe  to  him  was  for  his  mother 
to  cry.  It  was  like  an  enrtlMiuake,  it  shook  the 
very  foundation  on  wbicii  his  joys  were  built.'' 


And  again,  when  his  mother  tells  him  that  she 
must  go  at  once  to  his  sick  father,  we  read: 
"  The  earth  seemed  suddenly  to  be  slipping  from 
under  June's  feet,  he  clutched  at  his  mother's 
liand, — '  I'm  going,  too,'  he  cried.'' 

We  would  strongly  recommend  "  The  Millers 
at  Pencroft,"  by  Clara  Dillingham  Pierson,  il- 
lustrated by  Charles  F.  Davidson  (  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.),  to  any  one  cultivating  the  proper  style 
of  writing  for  children.  It  is  somewhat  similar 
to  E.  Xcsbits  "  Sir  Toady  Crusoe,"  which  we 
recommended  last  year,  only  it  is  less  adventure- 
some and  more  probable :  but  there  is  the  same 
wholesome  humor  throughout  the  book,  and  the 
.same  direct  style.  Mrs.  Pierson  is  not  self-con- 
scious when  making  her  points,  and  she  does 
not  multiply  their  possibilities.  Such  little  bits 
as  the  following,  show  the  sureness  of  her  touch  : 
"  Don't  you  know  that  mother  always  says  peo- 
ple are  more 
likely  to  say 
'  yes  '  to  things 
when  their  stom- 
achs are  good 
and  full?  We'll 
just  wait  until 
he  comes  out 
into  the  sit- 
t  i  n  g  -  r  o  o  m 

afterward.  " 

"  There  was  a 
long  silence, 
broken  only  by 
the  sound  of 
Helen's  scissors, 
and  t  h  e  noise 
Jack  made  in 
rtibbing*  out  a 
mistake.  He  was 
writing  with  a 
('over   il.'.simi    (  riMliic.'d  I.  pencil." 
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THE  AMERICAN  REl^lEiV  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


TWICE  TOLD  TALES— FAIRY  TALES. 


It's  very  strange  that 
books  should  have  \\  Both 
gay  and  sombre  covers,  \\ 
While  all  the  tales  inside 
should  be  ||  Of  different 
hinds  of  lovers.  \\  — Githa 
Sowerby's      "  Childhood." 

There  are  over  400  pages 
of  smaller  typ.e  than  usual 
in  "  The  Old  Testament  for 
Children,"  hy  Harriet  S. 
Blaine  Beale,  illustrated  by 
E.  Roscoe  Shrader,  and 
Herbert  Moore  (Duffield 
&  Co.).  For  a  book  which  might  be  kept  in  a 
household  and  referred  to  every  other  Sunday, 
the  volume  seems  well  compiled,  though  we 
think  the  author  has  unnecessarily  preserved  the 
phraseology  of  the  Bible.  We  would  suggest 
that  since  her  narrative  is  in  the  language  of 
to-day,  the  conversation  should  be  also;  it  would 
then  seem  truer  to  the  child  reader. 

Professor  Church,  in  his  new  setting  of  "  The 
Iliad  for  Girls  and  Boys"  (Macmillan  Com- 
pany), shows  that  he  understands  better  how  to 
rehearse  the  classics  for  childish  minds. 


Ill  1]  s  t  rn  t  ion  'rr- 
diiccd)  from  ''Mid- 
siiramor  N  1  g  h  t's 
Dre.aiii." 


Illustration  (leducedj  from  "  The  Iliad  for  Boys  and 
Girls." 

Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  contributes  twelve  colored 
illustrations  in  the  edition  of  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  for  ^'oung  People"  (F.  A. 
Stokes  Company).  Her  conception  of  Puck  is 
one  of  the  most  sprightly  effigies  of  this  much 
pictured  fay. 

In  the  "  Russian  Fairy  Book,"  by  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  the  illustrations  by  Bilibin 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  it  Co.),  allure  on  account 
of  their  novelty.  However,  in  the  tales  there 
i.s  little  or  no  freshness  of  subject-matter  or 
style.    We  might  be  reading  Grimm  over  again. 

"  The  Olive  Fairy  Book,"  edited  by  .\ndrew 
T.ang,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  H.  J.  Ford 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.).  The  stories,  as 
usu.il,  arc  from  many  sources,  France.  Norway, 
and  India,  and  at  times  are  gruesome  and  with- 
out moral,  to  an  extent  that  prohibits  their  being 
wholesome  reading  for  very  young  children. 
What  sense  can  there  be  in  a  story  like  "  The 
Silent  Princess,"  in  which  the  hero  wins  the 
princess  because,  as  a  spoilt  child,  he  tlings  his 
ball  al  an  earthen  i)itclier  an  old  woman  is  car- 


rying to  the  well,  and  breaks  it,  repeating  this 
escapade  a  second  time? 

For  children  who  have  not  already  been  pre- 
sented with  the  standard  fairy  books,  the  very 
best  one  (because  the  stories  are  tried  ones,  with 
which  no  child  should  be  unfamiliar)  is  "-The 
Twenty  Best  Fairy  Tales,"  by  Andersen,  Grimm, 
Miss  ^luloch,  and  others;  illustrated  by  Lucy 
Fitch   Perkins   (F.  A.   Stokes  Company). 

Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser  edits  this  year 
"  Boys  and  Girls  from  Thackerav."  illustrated 
by  George  Alfred  Williams   (Duffield  &  Co.). 

"  Famous  Stories  Every  Child  Should  Know," 
edited  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.),  is  an  excellent  group  of  stories  by  Dick- 
ens, Ruskin,  Hawthorne,  and  others.  These  are 
stories  every  child  should  know.  It  is  a  great 
pity  the  book  is  not  illustrated. 


HALF  HISTORY  AND  HALF    FICTION 
BOOKS. 


-BOYS' 


/  salute  my  2L'eef>ing  mother. 
And  I  bid  the  cook  goodbye,  \\ 
As  I  buckle  on  my  armor,  \\  And 
meander  out  to  die.  \\  — John 
C.\rpenter's  "  Improving  Songs 
roR  An.xious  Children." 

Since  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion has  interested  inany  in  the 
historical  attractions  of  Virginia,  it  was  a  good 
idea  of  Everett  T.  Tomlinson  to  have  the 
■  Four  Boys  in  the  Land  of  Cotton."  illustrated 
by  H.  C.  Edwards  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company),   visit   the   land  of  Dixie. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith  has  evidently  made 
a  faithful  study  of  the  history  of  Deerlield, 
Mass.,  and  her  latest  book,  "  Boys  of  the  Bor- 
der," illustrated  by  Charles  Grunwald  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.),  tells  many  incidences  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  in  northwestern  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  general  boy  reader  will,  how- 
ever, we  fancy,  rather  protest  at  the  overload- 
ing of  details  and  the  sad  record  of  slaughter 
in  the  ending  chapters. 

It  was  not  a  bad  idea, of  R.  H.  Hall  to  take  a 
hint  from  the  success  of  Stanley  Waterloo's 
story  of  "  Ab,"  and  Jack  London's  "  Before 
Adam,"  and  prepare  for  small  boys  a  story  of 
the  stone-age  man  as  he  has  in  "  Days  Before 


Illustration      (roducod^      from     "Western     Frontier 
Stories." 
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•Histor}-,""  illustrated  ( T.  Y.  Crowcll  &  Co.).  and 
^here  arc  many  thing?  in  it  about  living  in  caves 
and  pits,  and  dressing  in  skins,  and  making  tlint 
arrows,  that  may  introduce  a  boy  to  the  fasci- 
nating realm  of  ethnology.  The  writer  has  a 
good  subject,  although  his  handling  of  it  is  not 
of  the  best. 

"A  Little  Prospector"  by  Edith  M.  H.  Bay- 
lor, illustrated  from  photographs  (Lothrop.  Lee 
&  Shepard  Company),  is  the  story  of  little 
•Harry  Baldwin,  who  found  a  '"  Gold  Mine  and 
.a  Giia  monster  all  in  one  day."  and  lots  of 
other  things,  in  the  mining  country  of  our 
Southwest. 

From  the  Centura'  Company  comes  "  Western 
frontier  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas,""  by 
Joaquin  Miller,  Maurice  Thompson  and  others. 

GIRLS'  BOOKS. 

In   nrniiigs  of   the  summer   days 
When   I   z>.alk   out   on   our   liigli- 
ZL-ays    ! !    In    my   ncti.'  dress.    I   must 
eonfess  ' '   The  little  boys  quite  stop 
their    plays.  And    sz^-alloio    fast 

in     mild    a  mace.  — "  Improving 

Soxes." 

Miss    Xina    Rhoadcs.    the    author 
of  the  ■■  Brick  House  "  series,  givc- 
us    this   year    the    realistic    story   of 
"  Marion's    Vacation.  "    and    "  Priscilla    of    the 
Doll    Shop."    illustrated    by    Bertha    G.    David- 
son  (Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard  Company). 

"Theodora,"  by  Katharine  Pyle  and  Laura  S. 
Porter,  illustrated  by  William  .\.  McCullougii 
(Little.  Brown  &  Co.).  is  only  about  eight  years 
old.  and  her  adventures  at  St.  Mary's  School. 
New  York,  are  full  of  the  minor  trials  of  child- 
h'K»d. 

"Six  Girls  and  the  Tea  Room."  I)y  Marion 
.Ames  Taggart. —  illustrated  by  \\illiam  F. 
Stechcr  (W.  A.  Wilde  Coin.  >•  i  is  a  com- 
panion hook  to  last  year's  "  S  and  Bob." 
.Ml  will  I  .  '  '  !o  renew  tin  .1  ,  lintancc  f>f 
.Martrery.  firetta,  and  ihe  rest  of  the  in- 
mate", of  tlic  r.iiiy   I'ans. 

Other  girls'  I*<>«»k>  of  this  year  arc:  from 
I-^»thrr»p.    Urc    &    Shepard    C'jmpany.     *  Helen 

Grant,      .Senior." 

_       by    Amanda    .\f. 

I  ^      I       Douglas,    ••  Dor- 

h 


at 


othy  Dainty 
Home," 
and  illr. 
by  .'\my  Brouk>. , 
f  r  <i  in  W.  A. 
Company. 
t  ii.^s  C  u  r  - 
rents."  by  F.lca- 
nor  II.  Porter; 
from  Little. 
Brown  &  Co., 
■norcaftlcr 
by  A.  G. 


ml  I  n 
•  T  h  e 


Henry  Holt  &  Co..  "The  Luck  of  The  Dudley 
Grahams."  by  Alice  Calhoun  Haines:  and  from 
George  V. .  Jacobs  &  Co..  ""  The  Four'  Corners 
in  California."  by  .Amy  E.  Blanchard. 

.\11  will  bo  sorry  to  hear  that  the  "  Little 
Coloners  Knight  Comes  Riding,"  by  Annie  Fel- 
lows Johnston,  illustrated  bv  Ethclred  B.  Barrv 
(L.  C.  Page  &  Co.),  is  the  last  of  "  The  Little 
Colonel  "'  series. 

In  ■•  Ruth  Erskine's  Son."  illustrated  by 
Louise  Clark  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
p-my).  '"Pansy"  does  not  do  so  well  in  de- 
picting her  characters  grown-up  as  did  Louise 
Alcott.  Ruth  Er.skine  is  now  a  widow,  and  her 
son  marries  a  divorced  woman.  This  is  hardly  a 
wholesome   book   for  young  people. 


/;/ 
zeliite 
dead, 
to  me 


VERSES.  , 

zeiiilcr,  zehcii  the  field  is 
II  And  all  the  Hozcers  are 
1 1  .l/_v  mother  sings  a  song 
II  When  I  am  safe  in  bed; 
Childhood." 


C]dU>$IbMU 


\\\n%itnUnn 

•••n,.  r;f 


« rii«|iirril »      from 
'-        -r*  KnlKtit 


D  .,  o  r 

I  »■*■'-■•  I 

from 


"  .Another  Book  of  X'erscs  for 
Children"  (Macmillan  Com- 
pany), gives  an  abundance  of 
riches  by  the  very  best  poets ! 
It  would  be  difficult  to  get  a 
iimre   valuable  edition    for   household   use. 

Wilbur  Xcsbit's  "  Land  of  the  Make-Belicve. 
and  Other  Christmas  Poems'"  (  Harper  &•  Bros.), 
tells   of   tlie   joys  and    trials   of   ciiiicllinoc!.    and 

many  of  the  au- 
thor's conceits  liko 
"Poor  Old  Mr, 
C'r  r  e  e  n.""  "  T  he 
Longest     Da  y." 

■  X  o  t  C  o  m  i  n  g." 
and  "The  Little 
Things."  are  wor- 
tliy  of  versification, 
but  taking  it  as  a 
whole  the  liook  is  a 
tritle    tiresome. 

(  )ii     rir>l     o])ening 

■  Improving  Songs 
for  Children."  by 
John  and  Kiie  Car 
pcnter  ( 1  )nrtield  & 
Co.).  we  are  in- 
book    among     the     very 

md  feel  that  the  author 
arrived  at  a  style  per- 
composing  of  ehiltiren's 
iKtoks.  The  illustrator  has  abandoned  the 
Boutct  de  .Monvel  style,  and  uses  a  free  pen- 
cilling in  caricature  that  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  Ili|)pant.  sceptical  spirit  of  the  verse. 
The  iilusiraiiotx  of  "  Good  Ellen  "  nn<l 
"  Spritiff  "  .TTf  br-v^f"!  of  go  and  spirit.  ;md  Ihe 

h  we  have  <|tioted  in  our 

■■■    with    ligiires    from    the 

and   pointed      True   as 

iK'i.    •       'iiMiliing   lacking   in   the  pic- 

nd  CHpeciallv   in   the   verses   tli.il    makes 

■  I  to  the  child 

A  in  a  small 

•  ).    to    In-    el.issed 

'  lehtiro,  it  would 

ii    to    II*    mure    appropriate    in    every    way. 

\    /-i.;i.r     !•  .,  I    ...'    \t.,,.i,,.  ,1   Wisdom,"   bv 

!  I'.l.ler  .1-  (  ... 


(VM'IT   (l<-8fpi     (l-tMlllC.  ll  I  . 

dined     to     place     the 
t    of    the    season's   a 
i    illustrator    have 

leelly  adajtted    for  th 
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PICTURE    BOOKS— ANIMAL    BOOKS-FOR    VERY 
LITTLE  ONES-HUMOROUS. 

"  /  have  my  bread  and 
milk  at  eight,  \\  And  les- 
sons at  eleven."  \\  "  My 
birthdax  is  a  week  to-day . 
II  And  then  J  shall  b,- 
"I  hope  you'll  come  and  see  me 
I'll  come  to-morrow  afternoon."    || 


sei'en. 

soon."   I 

— "  Childhood. 


"  Childhood,"  illustrated  by  Millicent  Sower- 
Ijy,  and  written  in  verse  by  Githa  S()\vcrb\ 
(Dufficld  &  Co.).  comes  to  us  via  England,  and 
will  be  valued  mostly  for  its  pictures,  which, 
when  made  in  color,  as  the  "  Morning  Call."  and 
"  Faded  Tapestry."  are  refreshing  and  charm- 
ing. We  have  printed  several  of  the  outline  il- 
lustrations alongside  of  our  subheadings. 

"  The  Santa  Clans  Club."  with  pictures  and 
verses  by  L.  J.  Bridgman  ( H.  M.  Caldwell  Com- 
pany), is  gory  with  carmine,  but  no  doubt  may 
attract  some  children  on  account  of  its  liveli- 
ness. 

It  was  clever  of  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson  to 
compile  a  book  consisting  of  pictures,  verses, 
music  and  notes,  all  concerned  with  "  Father 
and  Baby  Plays,"  illustrated  by  Florence  K. 
Storer,  music  by  Theresa  H.  Garrison  and 
Charles  Cornish  (Century  Company).  The 
verses  which  Miss  Poulsson  has  written  are 
most  uneven.  "  To  Mill  and  Back  "  is  as  good 
as  our  classic  nursery  rhymes,  but  other  verses 
are  inane  and  faltering  in  rhythm.  The  illus- 
trations, however,  are  spirited  and  above  the 
average. 

Teddy  Bear  pictures  are  in  order,  and  the 
"  Teddy  Bear  A,  B,  C,"  by  Laura  Rinkle  John- 
son, illustrated  by  Margaret  Landers  Santord 
(H.  M.  Caldwell  Company),  is  more  original 
than  usual  in  the  wedding  of  the  letter,  the  verse 
and  the  pictures,  though  the  bears'  coats  look 
rather  prickly. 


rrontlspicce  (reduced)   from  "  The  Bod  Time  liook. 


Illustration  rreduced)   from  "  ChildhooJ." 

The  engravers,  The  Beck  Engraving  Com- 
pany, and  the  printers.  S.  H.  Burbank  &  Co., 
deserve  special  mention  for  their  clean  and  satis- 
factory work  in  connection  with  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  ■■  Bed-Time  Book."  by  Helen  Hay 
Whitney,  illustrated  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith 
(Duffield  &  Co.),  the  most  attractive  picture 
book  of  the  year.  There  is  a  strain  of  serious- 
ness, we  might  almost  say  sadness,  underlying 
the  expression  of  Miss  Smith's  characters,  that 
the  young  folks  may  not  find  attractive,  though 
they  may  not  penetrate  deep  enough  into  the 
philosophy  of  art  to  know  the  cause.  But  artis- 
tically these  pictures  would  be  hard  to  equal. 

An  enlarged  edition  of  "  Beautiful  Joe."  by 
Marshall  Saunders  (Griffith  &  Rowland  Com- 
pany), illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland,  will  no 
doubt  find  a  ready  sale. 

.Ml  rabbit  books  challenge  comparison  with 
"  Icicle  Remus."  and  we  are  apt  to  be  preju- 
diced and  think  that  no  story  of  the  kind  can 
ever  equal  those  inimitable  chronicles,  but  for 
the  child  of  this  decade  who  has  not  read  "  I'n- 
cle  Remus."  "Dorothy's  Rabbit  Storie'^  "  by 
Marv  E.  Calhoun,  with  pictures  by  E.  Warde 
Blaisdell  (T.  V.  Crowell  &  Co.),  will  prove 
fascinating. 

"  Son  Riley  Rabbit  and  Little  Girl,"  by  Grace 
McGowan  Cooke  (  F.  A.  Stokes  Company),  is 
much  more  original  in  conception  than  the  imi- 
latinns  of  "  .Mice  in  Wonderland."  It  is  written 
with  a  ciMiviction  that  makes  it  "seem  true."  a 
i|uality  enhanced  by  the  photographs  from  life 
which   illustrate  the  book. 

In  selecting  books  for  very  little  children  to 
read,  one  has  not  a  very  great  choice,  as  few 
.luthors  understand  the  difticult  ta*k  of  writing 
for  the  immature  mind.  But  Gabriellc  E.  Tack- 
son,    the    author    of    "Wee    Winkles    and    llcr 
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FrieiKl>."  illustrated  by  Racliad  Robinson  (  Har- 
per and  Bros.),  has  mastered  this  art.  and  her 
story  deals  with  simple  incidents,  in  simple  lan- 
guage, well  suited  to  hold  the  interest  of  the 
little  readers. 

This  year  "Mr.  Golliwogg "  (Longmans. 
Green  &  Co.)  schemes  to  give  '"the  girls"  a 
surprise,  and  dressing  up  as  Santa  Claus.  he 
enters  the  house  by  way  of  the  chimney.  Inn 
slipping,  he  makes  an  ignominious  entrance  into 
the  room  on  his  head,  smashing  the  tree,  and 
his  disguise  is  discovered.  But  to  make  up  for 
this  maladroit  event,  he  takes  "  the  girls  "  for  a 
ride  over  the  moon  in  his  reindeer  sleigh,  and 
they  return  to  find  that  the  true  Santa  Claus  has 
left  them  a  new  Christmas  tree  and  crammed 
their  stockings.  All  of  which  adventures  are 
spiritedly  told  in  the  animated  verse  and  pic- 
tures of  Bertha  and  Florence  K.   Upton. 

A  new  edition  of  "  The  Happy  Heart  Family." 
by  Virginia  Gerscn  (  Dufficld  &  Co. )  is  highly 
welcome. 

Other  children's  picture  books  are  "Jackrthe 


llluitlratloii       ( rcil'i*-*-*!  I       frnin      ■■ 'rin-       (iolliw hkk'** 
ClirUtinnN." 

Giant  Killer,  Jr."  I»v  Dwiifht  RurrmiKhs  (G.  \V. 

J.-T'.b'i  &  Co. »  :       ■  ■     ■        r  Puzrb  T'ic- 

fiircs"    nit-nry  :   "  L's   I'll- 

br-."  Iiv   I/"la   L.    lorrt^ti  r  \V.  Jacob* 

K  f'n  )  ;  ami  "  .Xccordiiit;  lo  '  ■  "  I>v    Vtici' 
'.ilboun     Haiiic*    ( F,    A. 

•    ■•'     "       I'll.."  by  Philip    »»     i  .....i.-,  ■ 

Co. 

GAMeS-WHEbL3    THAT        GO    WOUND'- 
■■  BIOGRAPHY.  ' 

>/'//  '.t-nlr  doivn  cfrry  finfjc  llrti^ 
I'  JlUllll    I 

II! l-U-     l/Ul'Jll  - 

grtKcn-uft    to;  And    when    il't 

dime   I'll   lie   it  uf   as   safe  at   safe 
inn    he.         .\nd   tend   il    round    the 
other  hoyt  to  tee. 

"  I    warn    In    *cc   the 
•*«.iin«l,' "  i«  ihr  n.ilitr:il  <i-  ■•••    ■••  .■.. 
•  hil'Irm ;    and    a«    ihcy    grow    nldrr    lliry    love 


Illustration     ( rcdiu-t'd  i     from    "  .\    Child's    Story    of 
Ilaii-;   Christian  .ViidiM-scn." 

to  read  how  wheels  *"  go  wound."  so  that  anj'^ 
book  on  mechanical  things  is  apt  to  he  wel- 
come, but  it  is  not  often  that  a  boy's  book  is 
so  comprehensive  both  in  text  (260  pages)  and 
in  illustrations  (over  100  halftones  K  as  is 
■  The  Boys'  Book  of  Locomotives."  by  J.  R. 
Howden  (McClure  Company).  \'eril\.'  the 
-mall  boy  of  to-day  is  lucky  in  the  riches  the 
publishers  prepare  for  him. 

A  scientifically  arranged  book  is  "  Electricity 
for  Young  Peo|)le,"  by  Tudor  Jcnks  (F.  A. 
.Stokes  Company). 

"What  ShaU'We  Do  Now  ?  "  (F.  A.  Stokes 
Company)  gives  no  less  than  500  games  and 
|)astimes.  so  it  is  probable  that  tlte  authors, 
Dorothy  Canfield  and  others,  used  the  scissors 
in  editing  the  book,  as  some  of  the  suggestions 
rather  savor  of  English  sources.  But  no  doubt 
such  a  bf)ok  will  be  the  cause  of  many  hours  of 
enjoyment  for  the  children,  thus  keeping  them 
out  of  mischief,  for  which  parents  will  be  justly 
thankful. 

In  ".A  Child's  Story  of  llan-;  Christian  .\n- 
derscn."  by  Paul  Hari)oc  (  Duflieh!  &  Co.).  we 
have  the  biography,  simply  told,  of  ilu-  writer 
of  the  lovelie-t  ■stories  over  written  for  cliiblren. 
His  own  sad  life  brightened  bv  his  .M.iddin's- 
i-ainp-imagiiialion.  w.is  in  itself  a  rare  child's 
story,  and  well   worthy  of  record. 

NATURE'S  WONDERS-O'ER   LAND  AND  SEA. 

/   wonder  fur  and   iiiirrslniini'd, 
.My.felf  set  free,  my  fields  rejoined, 
iriien  in  the  .V/tZ/k/,  ///(•  .Soutli  ~K<incls 
sintj,    'I    .hid   I    hy  birds   am    enter 
tained.       — "iMi'koviNM;  SoNos." 


.\  comp.Tr.itively  new  I'leid  for  a  child's 
book  is  explored  in  "  \\'al<T  Wonders 
I-vi  ry  Child  Should  Know, —  Little  ."-itudies 
of  hew,  l-'rost,  .Snow,  Ice,  :itid  K.iiu,"  by 
Jean  .\|.  Thompson,  illiistr.ited  from  pho- 
tographs by  WiNon  A.  Hcnlley  (Doubleday. 
J'agt  &  Co.).  The  aiithnr's  -tlylc  is  not  qiiiie 
np  to  the  Htibjccl  or  lo  ihc  pictures,  but  the 
pi  bn  fn»ni  nature  arc  fascinating  in  the 

<•■ 

lion  mIk-iIht  the  child  himself  will  be 

il  ill    Clifton    Inhnson's    ..n.     luindred 

II*     of    rhild  life    in  iikI.iihI, 

"III-' *' ■ '•    ■    '•    iiiii'Mi     ii'Xt,   in 

piibliHiird  '   ( T.   Y.   Cro- 
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well  &  Co.)-  Generally  children  like  more  ex- 
citement or  mystery,  but  grown-up  readers  will 
find  these  photographs,  even  if  just  a  bit  posed, 
faithful  pictures  of  "  Childhood's  Simple  Life.  ' 
Periodically  there  appear  in  the  newspapers, 
paragraphs  to  the  effect  that  some  one  has  lo- 
cate<l  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island  at  some  other 
site  than  Juan  Fernandez  Island,  but  tlie  initial 
chapter  in  "  Island  Stories  Retold  from  St. 
Nicholas"  (Century  Company),  holds  to  the 
tlieory  that  Juan  Fernandez  Island  is  the  true 
spot  described  by  Defoe.  This  book  contains 
other  island  stories  that  every  normal  boy  will 


Illiislnuion  (redln.-t.'U  I  I'roiu  "'riic 'I'wi'iity    Host    I";iiry 
Talos." 


read  with  avidity,  and  if  he  hears  of  the  com- 
book    that    the    publishers    issue,^"  Sea 
," — it  will  be  a  strange  child  indeed  who 


pan  ion 
Stories 


Illustration    (reduced i    from    "The    Boys'    Book    of 
Locomotives." 

would  not  want  to  possess  as  well  "  Stories  of 
Strange  Sights,"'  the  third  book  of  the  series. 

A  sensible  book  of  travel  is  "  Roy  and  Ray  in 
Mexico,"  by  Mary  Wright  Plummer  (Henry 
Molt  &  Co.),  which  tells  of  the  journey  of  two 
children  of  eleven  through  the  cities  of  Mexico. 
It  is  very  proper  that  our  young  people  should 
be  posted  upon  the  attractive  features  and  the 
rich  resources  of  our  "  Southern  Neighbor," — 
such  books  are  highly  welcome. 

Clarence  Hawkes,  the  author  of  "  Little  Water 
Folks,  Stories  of  Lake  and  River,"  <llustrated 
by  Charles  Copeland  (Thomas  V.  Crowell  &  Co.). 
is  not  fearsome  of  being  dubbed  a  nature  faker. 
for  he  tells  us  that  "  Willow  Brook  "  was  posted 
with  the  sign.  "All  small  boys  are  strictly  for- 
bidden fishing  in  this  brook.  Signed,  Mr.  Blue- 
belted  King  Fisher." 

Nearly  400  pages  of  closely  printed  descrip- 
tions fill  "  The  Wonder  Book  of  Volcanoes  and 
Earthquakes."  by  Edwin  J.  Houston  (1\  .X. 
Stokes  Company). 


Illustration  (reduced)  from  "The  Happy  Heart  Family;" 


CNote  this  label.  It  means  exactly  what  it 
says — "simon  pure"  leaf  lard,  in  the  pail,  with- 
out an  ounce  of  other  fat  in  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  lard  of  selected  leaf,  refined  by  the  best 
process  yet  invented — an  absolutely  pure,  **dry," 
perfect  product — the  very  cream  of  lard.  And 
the  government  seal — that  strip  of  tin  across 
the  top,  bearing  the  **U.S.  Inspected  and  passed" 
stamp.  There's  Uncle  Sam's  guaranty  that  this  lard  is  pure  leaf — the 
best  of  all  shortening.      "To  be  sure,  use  'Simon  Pure.'  " 


TEA    BISCUITS 

C  Sift  one  quart  of  flour  with 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
three  rounding  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  ;  into  this  work 
one  large  teaspoonful  of  Arm- 
our's "Simon  Pure"  Leaf  Lard 
until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
com  meal,  then  add  just  enough 
sweet  milk  to  make  a  dough  eas- 
ily handled;  roll  out  one-half 
inch  thick,  place  in  greased  pan 
and  bake  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes in  verjr  hot  oven  ;  brush 
with  yolk  of  egg  and  milk;  re- 
turn to  oven  to  glaze. 


BISCUIT  SHORT  CAKE 

COne  quart  flour;  one  scant  pint  water 
or  milk  ;  one-half  cup  Armour's  Simon 
Pure  Leaf  Lard;  one  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful salt :  three  teaspoonfuls  baking  pow- 
der; one  teaspoonful  sugar.  Mix  dry 
ingredients  and  sift  into  chopping  bowl. 
Add  chilled  lard  ;  chop  lightly.  Keep 
ingredients  cold.  Add  water  or  milk, 
stirring  lightly.  Have  three  plates  well 
greased.  Divide  dough  into  six  parts  and 
roll  each  the  size  of  plate.  Put  two  cakes 
in  each  plate,  one  on  top  of  other,  and 
bake  about  15  minutes  in  quick  oven. 
Take  out,  tear  cakes  apart  and  spread 
with  butter.  Put  the  fruit,  which  li.is 
just  been  mashed  and  covered  with 
sugar,  between  layers.  Sprinkle  with 
powdered  suKar  and  serve  while  hot. 
Siu'  n  or  whipped  cream  may 


NEW  ENGUND  FRIED  CAKES 

C  Scant  cup  granulated  sugar, 
rounding  tablespoonful  butter, 
cupful  sweet  milk,  two  eggs. one- 
fourth  teasix)on  salt,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  four  cupfuls 
flour,  four  rounding  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder.  Sift  the  baking 
powder  with  the  flour  and  add 
the  nutmeg,  cream  butter  and 
sugar,  add  eggs,  and  beat  thor- 
oughly; then  add  the  milk  and 
flour.  More  (lour  should  be  added 
on  the  kneading  board  until  the 
dough  can  be  rolled  out  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  re- 
tain its  shape  when  cut.  Cut 
and  fry  in  Armour's  "Simon 
Pure  "  Leaf  Lard. 
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